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Sir, 

I 

You Hill Ih" siirjirised to nee your n.inio at tin* lieiul-of this address; but 1 tbitter inyself 
(li,it the liberty Avhich I tahe, in viidation of all preliniiimry 1‘ornis, will not re(|uire an 
upolo^'y. As 80011 iLs 1 had linishcd a lonjr and laborious work, with (he niubilioii of add- 
iUi^; Ui Eng’lisli litemtiirc (what seemed to be much wanted) a trauKlatiou ol a jireat 
historian, it was uatiiial that I should look round for a person of <renius and leaniiii^r, 
Iroin uhose candour 1 can promise myself n just, but mild, decision. This, Sir, was lh(‘ 
pnixtiee in ancient times, Aihen the republic of lettei-s was considered as an honourable 
conimuiiity, and the several members addressed their works to one auolher with a spirit 
of freedom and intej^^mty, till the manners underw'cut a change, and, adubition ditiiisiiif; 
t.s baneful influence, ledication becjirao anotber word for servile il.ittery. 

It is not niy intention to conform to the modern practice ; but, though I know what a 
small, if any, portion of ancient penius Ikls fallen to my lot, 1 claim the privile^n* of imi- 
tating the disinterested manncrH of a lilieral age. 1 beg leave to dedicate my labours to 
fbc person whose talents 1 have lung admired; to the man whom 1 saW' many years ago 
romingforth from the school of (Quintilian, inipres.sed w ith the great jiriiieijile of that con- 
summate master, nr J'l/tunou (pinion (niitnrcni^ nrsi iunntni nnnn. In tin; jiart which you 
have aeted on the great stage of public iKisine.ss, the ell'ect of that principle has been seen 
and acknowledged ; hut in no iiistanee with such distinguished lustre, as wdicn we saw^ 
you, on a late oe( asioii, with a patriot spirit, standing forth lln ( Iniinjnon o/‘ I'mf/i, of 
your country, and the British conKtitutioii. 

IVr otr^tiiiiti's catci’v.is 

Kxpliciiit Bua victor .innu. 

The regicides of France had the vanity to ofl'er their new lights and wild metaphysiis 
to a people who have understood and cherished civil liberty from the inviision of Jiiliiis 
Ciesar to the present hour; but your |>enetrating eye pervaded llie whole, and, in one 
hook, demonstrated, that so far from being objects of imitation, the new' politicians of 
F'ntnce were no better than Arciutiot^ of Ri rv. Tft "T ends of the Vcoph: in that 
country have been for years employed in jiroving, by ar icts and dciTces, the truth 

of your reasoning ; they Inn e been, 1 may say, w riting Noi 'Our book, and the ( ’oni- 
Aientary lias been fatally too often written in blood. 



Vi LIFE AND GENIUS 


He died of sudden R[)asrns and violent contrac- 
tions of the nervous syhtem. Lip^'ius luid otliers 
considered our author as the procurator in licl- 
gia, and the father of tliat nionstnnis pheno- 
menon ; but tJie conjecture was ill foundt^d, and 
has been iiilly refuted by Jlayle ' 

Tlie j)lacc vvhc're our author received his edu- 
cation cannot now l>e known. ^Mansiliu (now’ 
Marseilles) w'as, at that lime, the sent of litcr- 
utun- and polislied niiuniers. Agrieola was 
trained u]) in that university; but there is no 
reason to think that Tacitus formed and en- 
larged his mind at the wirnc place, siiuc, when 
he niates the fact of his father-in-law,® he is 
silent about himself. If he W’tis educated at 
Rome, we may be sure that it was afUT a me- 
thod very dilTcreut from the fashion then in 
vogue. The inlant, a/xonling to llie jmietice 
of the age, was committed to tlie ineniid ser- 
vants, wdio were generally Greeks/ and eon- 
signed, iLs soon as he grew^ up, to the tuition 
ot llimsy professors, who colled themselves 
HiiKTOii/CTANs, uiid jirctcudod to teiu‘h the rules 
of Attic eloquence. Rut Greece wns lulhm 
into a state ol degenenu y. 'Jlie sublime of 
l)cmoslhen(‘s was out of dut(‘. Point, antithe- 
sis, and brilliant eoneeit, wc're the delight of 
vain prcM'ejitors, who filled tlie city of Rome, 
and held geliools of deehunation, by Giecro 
called ludivi wipudimlut. The niaimers were 
comipttHl ol the fountain-head ; virtue was iin- 
demiiiied by the jirofessors of monds the doc- 
trine of Epicurus spreiul the niisehief wider, 
and the jiroud jihilosojihy of the stoics w'as not 
able to reiinir the hreaeh. 

Tacitus, it Ls evident, did not imbibe the 
smallest tiiieturL- of that frivolous seieiiee, and 
that vicious eloquence, tliiit debosc'd the Rnmaii 
genius. He, most probably, luul the ginxl for- 
tune to Im? fonned upon tlic plan adopted in the 
time of the republic, ^ luid, with tlie Iiel]) of a 
sound scheme of houie-diseipliue, and the Ix-st 
domestic example, he grew up, in a mirse of 
virtue, to that vigour of mind which gives such 
animation to bis w’ritings. The early bent of 
his owTi natural genius was such, tliat he may 
be said to have been self-educated ; ea- se natiis, 
as Tiberius said of one of Lis favourite orators. 

It is reasonable to suppose that he attended the 
lectures of QuintiLan, who, in opposition to 
tlie sojihista of Greece, taught, for more than 


1 ItnvloV IMrlioujin-, fulli-le Ta« rTt-s. 
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twenty years, the rules of that raaidy eloquence 
which is HO nobly displayed in his institutes. 
Some of the critics have ajiplitol to our author, 
the passage in which Quintilian, after enumerat- 
ing the wTiters who flourished in that period, 
says, “ There is another person “ who gives addi- 
tionid lustre to the age ; a man w ho will de- 
serve the admiration of posterity. I do not 
mention him at present : his name will be know n 
hereafter," If this passage relates to Tacitus, 
the ])rediction has been fully verified. IVlien 
Quintilian published his gieat work, in the 
n’ign of Domitiaii, Tacitus had not then w’rit- 
ten his Annals, or his Historj’. Those im- 
mortal comjKJsitions w ere jniblished in the time 
of Trajan. Jt does not often happen that the 
sentiments of an historian ore in unison with 
Ids own jiriv ate ehanicter. Sallust has emidoyed 
the colours of (‘lo<pieue(‘, to |Hunt the vices of 
the times which he describes; but his owTi 
morals wTn' not free from rejiroueh. It is 
othenvise with Tacitus. He jnouoimees scii- 
teiiee iigniiist bad men and evil decxls, with the 
firmness of uii upright judge, who practised the 
virtue which he ronimendH. Pure ujid disin- 
terested, he wiote and aetisl with the same 
spirit, and wits, lor that reason, the chosen eom- 
]ianion and bosom friend of the younger Phiiy.” 

The infoucy of Tiuitus kejit him imlaiiiti'd 
by the vices of Nero’s court. He was about 
twelve years old vvhen tliat enqieror finished 
his rnreer of guilt and folly ; mid in the lemjirs- 
tuourt times that followed, he W’lis still secunvl 
In his tender years. A’^esjmsian restori'd tlie 
jnihlie tnuiqiiiility, revived tlie lilK’rnl arts, and 
gave eueour.igenieiit to men of genius. In the 
first eight yi'ars of that eirqieror, Taeitns was 
at leisun* to enlarge his mind, mid cultivate the 
studies pniper to form an orator and a Roman 
citizen. Tlie circle of arts and seienees wa.s 
narrow’ ill com jwiri.son witli tlu’ wide range of 
modem times. Eloquence and the sw ord were 
the means by which a Roman aspired to 
the honours of tlie state. Quintilian de- 
WTilies the efficient qualities of an orator, and 
tliose, he says, ronsisted in a thorough know- 
ledge of the whole system of ethics, some 
skill in natural pliilosophy, and a competent 
knowledge of history, united to a perfect ac- 
quaintance w’ith the niles of logic. He cau- 
tions his pupil ‘‘ not to bew'ildcr himself in the 


5Supen*v.tiullnir, i-t pTomat rptalb^ no«trw frtoriHm, \ Ir 
9nT«l«niiu iiu-nM>riH diffniit*, qni uliui uouiinabitlir, Duiir 
inti-llagitur Ouint lih x. t-up 1 
fi ('nnu-lium Tiu-Jtum quern virum' artta fiiuiih- 
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naze of inctaphysich, uiid tlic cliiiiierical \’Liioiifi 
)f abstract s])ecubition, wLicL arc too remote 
roiii the duties of civil life. AVlmt jihiloso- 
>)a.T has ever been on able jud^e, an eminent 
jrator, or a skilful statesman ? 'ITje omtor, 
nhoin I would form, should be a llomun of 
enlarged understanding, a man of experience m 
public affairs, not absorbed in subtle disquisi- 
tion, but exercised in the corauieree of the 
world. Let tlie lover of tlieory and visionary 
schemes enjoy his retreat in the schools of dil- 
fereut sects : and let the uselul advocate leani 
his art from those who alone can tejuh it, the 
active, the useful, and the industrious,” ' That 
Tacitus agreed with the doc-lnne of Quiutilhui, 
is evident in the piis,sage wherti he says of 
Agricola, that the commander of annies was, 
in the course ol his education, in danger of be- 
ing lost to the public, in consequence of an 
early bias to tlu' relined systems of philosO])hy, 
till, upon mature considenition, he had the 
gooil seiisi' to wean himsell trojn tlie vain pur- 
suit of mgeiiious, but ima\jtiling science. ” 

Our autlior’s Jir^t mnbjtiou was to distin- 
guish himself at the Iwir. In the year of Home 
h28, the sixth ol Vespasian, being then about 
eighteen, he attended the eminent men of the 
day, in their inquiry eoiieeniiiig the causes of 
corriqit eloquemv. It is lierc assumed, that 
he was tlie aulhoi u that elegant tnat, for the 
reasons given in the iutroducrion to the notes on 
it. ” Agrieola \vas joint consul with Domitiim, 
A. U. C. SJt), tor the latter part of the year. 
His name does nut ajipt’ui' in the Fasti Co/lsu- 
Lucs, because that lionour was itiserved for the 
consuls, who entered Oii their oflice on the 
kalends of January, and gu\e their name to 
the whole year. Tacitus, though not more 
than twenty, had given such an earnest of his 
future fame, that Agriiola chose him lor Ins 


7 Hbm' exliortatio meii non o» p«Ttinet, ut fs»4' orn- 
turi‘m pliiloMtpliuLii velnn, quiindn nun aim vilir burbi 
luugiub aciMlihua uflu ils, ul<[ni' a1i uniui iiiiineri^ uraturih 
ri'cesbit Nain quis philuMqilniruin uut in judiniH fri* 
queiu. But ( tarns cuui'ioniOuH Tuit P (Jiiih deniquo ni 
iptia, quam inaxnnp pluriqne eoruiu vilandujn prnxipi- 
uut, rctpublieu; adiuiniHtmliuiip verMulii> i-bl P atque 
ilium, qm-m nibtituo, Iluoibiiuin (iiiHiudinn vri in fsbc 
bapiffilein, qui nun BPcrctiM dinputaliuiuhu', hi-d reniiu 
uxpurinieutiK utquu opt-Tiliua vure ri\ ili in viruiu exlii- 
tH*uL Sfd quia di‘M‘rta ab lia, qui so .id oluquoiitlmn 
ouiilnloruut, btudia Hiipioiitia*, null jam in uctii sun, uU 
qno m liac furl luir vorsmitiir, mhI In i>urtu uh ol ^yinua. 
bia primum, mux in cimvrulun M-bulnrum ronn'ii'r unt, 
id quint oat uraLuri iiei'Ohsanuin, ni*c a dnoudi pririi-p 
tunbii!! traditur, abiia potoro iiiuiiniiD iioeossc eHt.npud 
quus n-manidl. ^iiint iib xjt rap ‘ 2 . 

8 Sn-e llie life of AjfTirula, h 4. 

‘J Dialtqfue coucorumg Orutuiy, p 
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soii-in-law'. Thus distinguished, our author 
iK'gan the cureiT of civil preferaicnt. V ciqiu- 
siaii had a just discernment of men, and wtis 
the friend of rising merit. Rome, at length, 
w’as governed hy a prince, who liad the good 
si'iise and virtue to consider himself os the chief 
magistrate, whose duty it wa.s to n'dress all 
grievam'es, restoie good order, and give energy 
to the laws. In such times thi' early genius of 
our uutlior attnieted the notice of tlu' emperor. 
The loiiiidatioii of his fortune was laid by Ves- 
jiasiau. 'J’aeitiis docs not tell the jiartiei dal's, 
hut it is pnibiihle tliat he began with the func- 
tions of the }'iifintinratf j a body of twenty 
men eommissioiied to execute an inlerior juris- 
diction for the better regulation of the city. 
That olhee, according to the system established 
hy Augustus, was a iirt'limiiiury sU‘j) to the 
gradations of the magistnicy. The seiuite had 
IMiwcj' to dis|R‘nse with it in iMUtieiilar eases; 
and accordingly, we liud TilxMius ajijdjiug to 
the fathers " I’or that iiidulgeiiei' in favour of 
Hrusus, the son of Ciermaiiieus. It is prolsi- 
hle that Tacitus hi'caiue one of the \ i(jinlu‘ir~ 
(itr, and eoiLscqueiilly that the road to hoiiours 
was laid open to him. Tlie death of W’spa- 
siun, wliieli hiip]>ened A. U. (L did not 

sloj) bnn in his progn-ss. Titus w as tlie friend 
of virtue. The olliee of ipn stor, wliieh might 
be entered uimii at the age ol‘ tw eiit^-loiir com- 
jdeU*, w'lLs, in the ivgulai course, the next ))ul>- 
lic honour; and it qualified the jit'rson who 
discharged it, for a seat in the seniiti* at fi\e- 
luid-tweiity. 'J'itiis reigiu’d little more lliaii 
two )eiu''', l)omitian siiceeedi'd to tlie inijie- 
rial dignity. Siisjacious, daik, and Millcii, he 
made the policy of J iheriiis llie model ol liis 
go\erninent; and iK’liig hy nature lieree, nIii- 
(lietive, impetuous, and sanguinary, lii' eoiiied 
the heiidlong fury of Nero, and made eruelty 
systematic. J^osseasral ol an nndersLandjiig 
quick and jiciietniting, lie could distinguish tlie 
eminent qualjth'S of illustrious men, whom lie 
dreaded and haled. He wwv jmhlie \irtue, luid 
he destioyed it. And yet, in that disastrous 
period, Tacitus rose to jirefcrment. It w ould 
be difficult to account for the success of a iiiuri 
who in the whole tenor of his eoiiduet preserv- 
ed an unhlemished ch:iru(;ter, il he limiself had 
not fuini'.hed a solution of the prohleiii. Agri- 
cola, he tells ns, had the address to icstraiu 
the headlong \iolej)ei‘ of HomUiuii, hy his piu- 
denee, and tlie virtues ol moderation; iieter 


in III 1 H 1. 
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cboohiiig to imitate the leul ot those, who, by 
tlieir intemperance, provoked their fete, and 
rushed on sure destruction, without rendering 
any kind of Bcr^'ice to their country. The 
conduct ot Agricola plainly showed that great 
men may exist in safety, under the worst tmd 
most barljuroiis tyranny. ' AVc may l>e sure 
tliut he, who coionicnd‘< the mild disposition of 
his fether-in-law, laid the prudence to observe 
the same line of conduct- Instead of giving 
uinbrage to the prince, and jjrovoking tlie tools 
of |K>wer, he was content to display his elo- 
quence at tlie lair. He purKiu'd his ])lan of 
study, and, in th(' meantime, feiheld the miser- 
ies of his country ^^ith anguish of heiut and 
Biippresscd indignation. Domitian, we ure 
told, * in Older to thnnv a veil over the ])assioiLs 
that lay lurking in his hcjirt, and gathered rmi- 
eour f(jr a lutiire day, had jiretendcsl, in the 
shade ol literary ease, to derlieute all Ids time 
to the ransi's. I’ncitus had a talent lor [K>etr}% 
as B})pcftrR in a letter to his friend Pliny. * 
11 is verses, most probahly, served to ingratiate 
him with the emperor ; and, if he was the au- 
thor of a eolleetion of ajiGthcgms, called ivur- 
tiurnm Libri, that very amusement was the 
truest wisdom at a time when such trifles w'ore 
the sjitest employment. Pliny the naturalist 
publLsluHl a Treatise ol ( jramniar in the reign 
of Nero, when every otluT mode of eomjKtei- 
tion might provoke tlie siuhlen fury of an un- 
relenting tyrant ; and that wise example Tat:i- 
tus might tliink proper to lulofjt. Douiitiau, it 
is certain, ndvainrd our aiilhor's fortune. It is 
no where inentiojiefl that '1 acitns dischui^cd 
the oflin's of ti ihune and adile ; but it may l>e 
prasnined that he passeil through those stations 
to the liiglier dignity of pnetor, and member of 
the (juimlcctniivirul coUegc, which he enjoyed at 
the sccidur games A. U. C. KH, the seventh 
of Domitimj. ‘ 

In the course of tlie Idllowiiig year, onr au- 
thor and his wile left the city of Home, luid 
ul^iMited themsi'lves more than four years. 
Some writers, wishing to exult the virtue of 
Tacitus, and aggravate (he injustice ol Doini- 


1 PosM' etiani yub maltA priacipibua virus esse. 

uf Affriculu, L 
y llihtory, iv. s. 86. 

. n llie letter In question 1 b, In muiy editluna, linpro. 
pt'rlj iL-crllk^d tu Plujy. It 1 b rnBoirmtly on auBirer to 
what Pliny said to TbcUub, Ilb. i. cplst 6. Erperient 
HitH Diomrw magu mtmtibia, gwim Minervam iHrrrarc. 
I’htf iiirtwer ittyt, Jpromm tanta ptmuria nt, ut Mtner- 
r<r rt DiuHir, qmi* un puntifr evlendas, comrcuiri moh 
\ ivitnf. lib. I)L epbL 10. 
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tion, will have it that Tacitus was sent into 
banishment- This, however, is mere conjec- 
ture, without a shadow of probability to siiji- 
port it. Tacitus mokes no complaiut against 
Domitian; he mentions no ]>erBonal injury ; he 
received marks of fevTiur, and he acknowledges 
the obligation. It may, therefore, with good 
reason be inferred, that prudential considera- 
tions induced our author to retire from a city, 
where an insatiate tyrant bogim to throw off oil 
reserve, and rnige open war against all wdio 
were distinguished by their talents and their 
virtue. Pliny, the consul, was in the same 
situation, and lia-s e.vjdaincd the motives of his 
conduct He sa} ^ of himself, “ If I ajiiieaiud 
in the icign of a disguised, a politic, and insi- 
dious prince, to go forward in the career of 
honours, it wus at a time wdicii tlic tyrant 
had not nninasked liiniseJl. As scmui its he 
showed himself the avowed enemy of evi’iy 
virtue, I gavT a cluck to ambition, and, 
though I siivv the shortest w ay to the highest 
dignities, the longest ajiiieared to me the best 
I remained, during those scenes of pnblii; mis- 
ery, in the number of those wlio lielield the de- 
solation ot their (‘umitry with silent sorrow. 
For what 1 then suffered, it is nou' an lunj.le 
rct^ompeubc, that in tliese days of felicity, 1 am 
allow'cd to rank with the good luul virtuous. " ' 
In this jiassagi' \vc read tlie situation and eon- 
duet of 'Pm-itus : he, like liisiiuaid Pliny, rose 
to crainen(‘e under Domitian j and when lie 
saw tliut iniquity and base eompli.uices were 
the most eomjiendioiLS inemis, like his friend ho 
Bomidcd his retreat, resolved, at a di.stanee from 
Home, to seek a shelter from danger, and 
wait for better times. 

He had been four yiurs absent from Home, 
w hen he received the new s of Agricola’s de.itli. 
That commander had eiirricd his vielorious 
arms from the soutliern ])roviiiees of Britain to 
the Gramj)iun Hills in I ’uledonia, and leduccd 
the whole country as far as the P''irth ot Tay ; 
but such a rui)id course of brilliant siuuess 
alarmed the jealousy of an emperor, who dread- 
ed nothing so much as a great military charac- 
ter. Agricola was recalled A. U. C- Kib. 
He entered Rome in a private maimer, imd 


b Si curnu quudaiu provoctus ab illu lii(ii(lio«i>’niiuu 
principi*, out^iLtxa prodteretur odium b.^norum ; pu^t- 
quaui prufeflRUB e«t, aubsLlti ; quoiD viderum qu^^ ad 
buuorei compendia patcreut, lunfpua Iter mHliii ; nl aia- 
liN toiiip<uibua inter luipstoJi ct paveuteH, ImiiiB Inter sc- 
curofl gaudentenqiie uuuieror. Paneff. 'I’tlJ. b. (‘.t. 

6 NubU tarn louffoa abscnliu' conditione aute qwialri- 
cnuiuiD aminus ex Vita A^r a. 41 
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was received by Domitiaii with cold civility 
and dissembled rancour. He lived a lew years 
longer in a modest retreat, and the exercise of 
domestic virtue, endeavouring to shade the lus- 
tre of his vast renown. He died on the 
day of August, in the year of Home Hk», of 
the Christian era 93. A report pre\'ailcd, that 
a dose of poison, udministcred by the emperor’s 
order, put an end to his days. TfiritiLs men- 
tions the suspicion, but does not torget that 
calumny is often busy witli false suggestions. 
Grief is credulous, and, on that occasion, might 
haA(! l)een hurried iim»y by tlie curremt of ]>oi)u- 
lur opinion ; but Tacitus was generous eiiongli 
to acknowJc'dg(', with cundoiu-, that the story 
rested on no kind of j)roof. ’ He returned to 
Rome soon after the deatli of his father-in-law, 
ujid from that time saw tlie beginning of the 
most dn'adful em, in which Doinitiaii broke 
out AviLh inibridhHl tiu-y, and made the city ol 
Rxjine a theatre of blood and horror. f*liny 
desen bes the tyrant in his dose retreat brood- 
ing over mischief, like a savage beast in liis den, 
and never issuing from his solitude, but lo 
maki' a worse solitude round liiin. He adds a 
scntijj)('nt truly noble in tlie mouth oi a Hea- 
then, and, ill fact, worthy of a Christian jihilo. 
so])h(T. Domitian, he says, secluded himself 
uilhiii the walls of his jmluee ; hut he carried 
with him the inallf - of his heart, his jdans ol’ 
futiu'o massacre, and the presciiec of an a\eng- 
iiig Go<l. ^ 

TJie must illustrious citizens wen* put to dc*!!!]! 
without mercy. They were destroyed by ])oi- 
feon, or the lussitssin’s dagger. In some in- 
stunees, the tyrant wished to give the colour of 
justice to the most hornhle murders, .md for 
that ])iiq)Ose ordered aeeusations, in due form 
of law, to be exliibited at the trihunid of the 
fathers. In nil these cases, he invested the 
senate-house with lui armed force and extorted 
n condcniriation ol the most iijiright citizens. 
Senators were thrown into dungeons ; rocks and 
barren islands were crowded with illustrious 
exiles, who Nvere, in a short time, inindered 
by the centurions and their hired assassins. 
Wealth and merit were nijiitiJ crinn^s ; the 
race of informers enriidied themselves with 


7 AiOfebnt laiN'nitjonera c^jnstanfl rumor, ** \ oaeno 
interc^ptnm." Ni>bla nihil coinporti afflrmarc aiihim. 
A'lrn Affrlr h. 43. 

8 Non ndlrc qiiinnuari], non alloqiil Hudelmt, bmi-hra^ 
Kemper necretumque raptantem, nee oiiquun e%. wiH- 
tndiae bu prodeuntem, nisi ut wilitadinem faoeret. Ille 
Lanipn quibue bp parietibiiH et mariq siJiitpm niiain tnpri 
vidi-bntur, doliim Becnm, et liuidius, nt uUorein Lh'um 
lucluiiL Panpff frnj k 4P. 


the spoils of ruined families ; slaves wert^ o/l- 
mitted to give evidence against tlieir masters ; 
freedmen were gubomed against their jiatrons, 
and numbers perished by the treachery of their 
friends. " 

A conspiracy, at length, was formed in the 
palace by the domestic servants. Domitian 
fell under repeated wounds on the J8th of Sei)- 
tember A. U. C. HfO, of tlie Cbristiaii eni 
0(j, ill the forty-iilth year of his age, and the 
fifteenth of his rt'ign. Ncmi siarwdcd to the 
empire, and carried with him to that eminence 
virtues unknown to his predixessors, who liiul 
lieen, irs IMiiiy olisen es, masters of the Ronmn 
citizens, and slaves to their own freednu'u. 
Nervii found means to n'eoneile two things, 
W'hieh hail l)c(*n tlionglit ini*om|aitihle ; cixil 
liberty and the prerogiitivx* of the jirinee. " 
The emperor was no longi'r sniierior to tlu* 
law ; he wits snhjtxt lo it. Ner\Ti, in the 
3'ear of Rome 8^, was joint eoiisul with Ver- 
giniiis Ilnfus ; both veiiorahle old men, who 
exhibitt*d the j^ieojilc the august sjiei-taele of 
distinguished virtue udvnnced lo a jjost of dig- 
nity. Nerva had l>een with dinienlty jK'i-siiHcl- 
<*d to aeecjit the imjierial srway ; and Ruins, 
when it wiis presst'd upon him by the legions 
in (icrmany, hiul the glory ol l■(‘^llsillg it ii]K)n 
the noblest i)riii(‘i|)le, IxHainsc he wisluHl to sec 
the inilitiuy subordinate to the legislative au- 
thority of the senate, 

Verginiiis died Ix'fore the end of the year, 
at the age ol eighty-llntHi, liaving seen in ihe 
course of a long lile, eleven emperors, and sur- 
tdved them all, notwithstanding the virtues 
that adorned his clianurter. He ]i\e(l to s<“<* 
himself extolled by jux'ts, and ei'lebnited by 
historiiuis, iiritieii>atmg the pniisc ol jKislerily, 
and eiiju)iiig Iiis iMisthumoiis fame. Tacitus 
was created consul for the reiniiiiirler ol the 
year, and lor that reason, his name i.s not to Iw 
found in the list of consuls. In honour of 
Verginius, the senate decreed that the n/jlits 
of sejmlture should l>c jierfonned at the jiuhlie 
exjiense. Tin itus deli\Tred tlie funeral oni- 
lion from the rostnim. The applause of such 
an orator, IMuiy sa}"s, was suiheieiit to crown 


0 Hist, book I B. y. 

10 Plerlqiie prlaripe^, rara ewnt riviara doiniiil, . 

libertorum prnnt Hervl. TfhJ b. HR. 

1 1 Ilefl olim dlHMK'iiibili's , lil^Ttatrin ac prinrlpatiiin. 
VlU Affnr b. ,1 

1:^ Kon l‘•'t prinr-eps noper Ipkcb, Bed logei Buper prln- 
ripem Panpg Tmj h . n.'i 
13 .See the .\p|M‘iHlix to Aimals, xvi 
1 1 1.4'ltit B4 ri|itH de bP runnlria ; legit liiFtonriB, et poB- 
tenluli lua* iLleifuit riniy, lib ii. opi t I 
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the glory of a well ipeot life. ' Neira died ou i They were both convinced that a striking 
the 27th of January A. U. C. 851, having, | ture of former t)Tanny ought to be placed hi 
about three months before, adopted Trajan for j contrast to the felidty of the times that suc- 
hifl successor. Jn that short hiterval the critics ceeded. Tliny acted up to his own idea in the 
have agreed to place tlie publication of the Jdfc ! panegyric of Trajan, nhere M e find a vein of 
of T^giieola ; and their reason is because Tuci- | witire on Domitian running through the whole 
tUH luentions Nekva C.thak, but does not piece. It appears, hi his Letters, that he had 
style him Divus, the deifiijd Nerva, which, some thoughts oi writing History on tlie same 
they say, w^ould have been the caw if the cm- principle. To give peqjctiiity to real merit, 
lK?ror was then deceased ■, but tbey forgot tliat, and not suffer the men, who desen cd to hve 
i;i the same tract, our author tells ns how ai- in the memory of ages, to sink into oblivion, 
dcJitly Agric'ola wished to see the elevation of n])pcared to him to be an honourable em- 
Trujaii to the seat of emjjire ; ■ and that wish 1 ])loyment, and the simest way to transmit 
M'ould have been an awkwiird compliment to j liis owm name to jmstcrity ; ^ but he luul 
tJw ndgning pnjiee. Jt seems therefore probu- not resolution to undertake tlnit arduous task, 
file, that the Lile of Agricola wtls pubUshed in Tacitus had more vigour of mind; lie tlioiight 
tlie reign of Trajaji. Tlie J’n^atise on tlie more intensely, and with deeper penctnitioii 
Ahuiiiers of the (icmiajis, it is geiienilly agreeil, j than his friend- We find that he liad formed, 
made its ap[>eanuiee in tlie year of Home 851. | at an early period, the jilaii of his History, ainl 
"J’lie new em]jeror, whose adoption and hucses- 'resolved to execute it, in order to show tlie 


siuiJ liad been eonlmned by a decrexi of the Imrrors of slaveiy’, luid the delsiseiiieiit of tlie 
senate, vv^ls at the head of the legions in Ger- | Romim iieojde through the whole of Huini- 


luaiiy, when he reeeived iiitelligeuee of the 
death of JNeimi, and his owni ueeession to the 
cinjiire, Jieiiig of u warlike disposition, he 
was not in haste to leave tlie army, but remain- 
ed there during the entire }ear. Jii such 
a jimetiire, a picture of (nTiiiun inumiers 
could not fail to e.\eite the cunosityof the pub- 
lic. J’lie HWMUid coiiHiilsliip of Tnijaii is 
meutioued in the tract, and tliat was A. IJ. C. 
851, in conjimetioii with Nejiva, who die<l be- 
fore tlie end of .Iimiiiuy'. It is therefore cer- 
tain that tin* (leseri])tio:i of Germany saw the 
light ill the course of that year. The dialogue 
conceniing Onitory was an earlier protliietioii. 
Olid jirolmbly was jiiiblished in the reign of 
Titus or Huiiiitian, wlio are Ixith celebrated in 
that vi'iy^ piece, lor their taJeiits, and their love 
of polite literature. 

The Iriendslup that subsisted bc’tvvivii our 
author mid the younger IMiiiyiswell known. 
It was founded oil the eoiisoiumee of their 
studies Hiid their viitues. When Tluiy shvn 
tluit a goo<l and virtuous iiriiiec’ can never be 
sincerely loved, unless we show our detestation 
of tlie t)Taiits that pnfeded him,'* we may be 
sure that Taeitua wiis of the eiune o]nnioii. 

. 1 Laudalus put a Conielio Taritu : nana hie mipre- 

niiai fflintati eju« cmaulus aocoMil; laudator eloquen- 
tlsMlmiu lib. ii. epLiL 1. 

2 Durwri* in hac boatbwlml Npx'ali luce, ac prnnipem 
n'rajuiuiii ridt're augurio votiowud ouiLuabutur. >'ita 
Afp'lc’. 9 -U. 

3 Mfuinen of the Grrmaiw, ■, 37. 

4 Noqao onlni huIip amurmt priudpe*, qiii ma- 

in« uatlH uuu oderuil raiie|; I'n^ is 33. 


tiaii’s reign. “ 

He did not, however, tlioiigh emjdoyed in a 
great and iuijKirtunt work, renouiiec Lis pnw- 
j tice in the lonuu. It Ls true, lus stated in the 
I Hiidoguc eoneeniing Orator)', that ‘the elu- 
1 (|uenee of the old n*public wa.s no long(‘r to be 
found imder the L*ni[)erors; but still greater 
ojijiortm tides oeearrevl, mid tlie jiowers of oni- 
tory were cjilled lortli on subjeeLs worthy ol 
Gicero and llorteiisius. J'lie governors of 
jiroviiices jirodueed many a Vljuie.s, iiiul tin* 
j jdiiudored natives hud Ireipient euiixi's ol eoiii- 
plainL Senators of the first eiiiiueiiee were 
harassed by the crew* ol informers ; tuid their 
fortimes, their rank mid dignity, their fainilii's, 
and all that vmls dear to them, dejiended on the 
issue of the cause. 'I'he orator, on meh ulc^i- 
sions, felt bimsLlt roused uud iminiuted ■ he 
could tluuider and lighten in his discourse ; 
open every source of the jiathetic • draw the 
tear of compassion ■ and muidd his audience 
aeeorthng to lus w ill and jiltnisure. J’his was 
the ease in the jirom-udoii of l\Iujnis rrisens, 
who Lad licen proconsul of Afric-a, and snmd 
impeached before the senate at the salt of the 
jirovincc. i'hiiy relates the whole truiisiatioii. 
Priscua presmited a nicniorliil, praviiig to Im? 
tried by a coinmissioii ol sideet judge's. J'aei- 
tiis mid Pliny, by the special apjiuiiitinent of 
the fatliera, were advocates on the part of the 

I i Pulchnuu iinprimii vldetur, non pun (KTidore qui- 
bufl BfttiruitM dobftur, alioruiiique Iiiujiuu (.um suh c.\ 
U'udrrp. lib v 8, 

(5 .Sm-' Lilc 1)1 .VffTii-ulii, (« .1 
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Africans. Tliey thought it their duty to in- 
form the house, that the crimes alleged against 
Priscus were of too atrocious a nature to fall 
• within the cogni/ance of an inferior court. 
Fronto Catius stood up in his favour, and dis- 
played all the force of pathetic eloquence. 
The villains, to whom it was alleged that Pris- 
cus had sold the lives of innoccut men, were 
tried and convicted. The charge against the 
proconsul was heard at aii adjourued meeting, 
the most august that had ever been seen, the 
emperor (for he was then consul) presiding in 
person. Pliny spoke almost five hours suc- 
cessively. Claudius Marcclliniis, and Siilvius 
liilM’nilis exerted themselves for their client 
'I’aeitus nq)lied witli great ehajiienee, and a cer- 
tain dignity, wliich distinguished all his speech- 
es. ’ It uus something very noble, says Pliny, 
and worthy of ancient Rome, to sec the sen- 
ate delila'rating three days together. The re- 
sult was, tliat Prisms w^as sentenced to jwiy 
7lM),(KH) sesterces, the amount of the liriiM*s he 
had received, and to be fjani>lied Italy. The 
senate euiieluded tlie bnsiness, w ith n declara- 
tion that Tiudtus and Pliny executed the tnist 
reijosed in them to the ('ulire satisfaction of 
the house. 

'Phe ( ause was tried A . U. C. KW, in the 
tliird ol TnijanS reign. From that time J’a- 
^eitns dcflieated himself altogether to his His- 
tory. Pliny informs is, that our author was 
fre(picnted byaiimnfier of visitors, wdio admir- 
ed his genius, luid for tlmt reason went in 
Clouds to his levee.® From that conflux of 
men of letters, Tacitus could not fail to gain 
the liest infonnation. Pliny sent him a hill 
detail of all the cireumstaiices of the death of 
Ids niicle, the elder Pliny, who lost his life in 
the enqitioii of Mouut V^esuvius, ® in order 
that an exact relation of that event might 
transmitted to posterity. Pliny says, “ If niy 
uiiele is mentioned in your unmortul work, his 
name will bve for ever in the records of fame.” 
He says in another letter, “ I prt*sage that 
your History' will l>e immortal. J ingeniioiisly 
own, therefore, tliat I wash to find a place 
in it. If we are generally careful to have 
our faces taken by the best artist, ought we not 
to desire tliat our actions may be eelebrateil by 
an author of your distingidshed ehanieter?” 


7 Uespondit Cornelius Tacltuw eloquetitinflimc, et, 

eximiuiD oratlnni ejua ineat, IMiujr, lib. li 

epiat 11. 

8 Copii itodknorum, que ad te Rdmirationi; inff'nil 
till (fiDveuiL Lib. ir opisU 13. 

9 Lib. iY. epist. 10 


With that new he draws up an account of his 
conduct in the proeecution of Bebius Massa ; 
and after stating the p^iculars, he concludes, 
“ Wliatever my merit may be in this business, 
it is in your powder to heighten and spread 
the lustre of it; though I am far from desir- 
ing you woidd in the least exceed the bounds 
of reality. History ought to be guided liy 
strict truth, and w'orthy actions require uotliing 
more.” 

Trajan n‘ignc*d nineteen years. He died 
suddenly in (lilieia A. LJ. (\ 870, A. I). 117. 
The exact time w'hen our author published his 
History' is uncertain, but it wils in some period 
of Trajan’s reign. He wils resolved to send 
liis w ork into the w orld in that happy age w hen 
he could think with freedom, and wliat he 
thought he could [lulilish in perfect seenrity. " 
IIeb<‘gan fnun the luxTssion of (hdlm A. U. 
C'. 8:^2, and follow'cd downi the tliread of his 
narrative to the death of Doniitian in the year 
HIO; the wliole comprising a jieriod of seveii- 
and-tweiity' years, full of’ iiiiiKirtant events, and 
sudden rcvoliitioiis, in which the pnetorian 
buiid.s, tlie arinics in Germany, and tlie legions 
of SyTia, elaiinofl a right to raise whom they 
thought imquT to the imia'riiJ si'at, without 
any regard for the authority of the senate. 
Such was the siilijcct T.ieitus had ficfore him. 
'Phe summary view, which he has given of 
those (bsastrons times, is tlie most awfid pic- 
ture of civil eoinmotion, and the wild distnietiuii 
of a frantic peojile. Vossius says, the w hole 
work consisted of no less than tliirty books; 
but, to tlie great loss of the literary world, we 
have only four fsiuks, and tlu* liegimiiiig of the 
fifth. In what reiimiiis, we have little after tin- 
Hccessioii (d’ \'(’sjmsian. 'Plie reign of J'lLiis, 
the delight of human-kind, is totally lost, und 
Homitiaii has escaped tlic vengeance ol tlie 
historian’s pen. 

The History Ixnng finished, Tacitus did not 
tliink that he had romjdeted his tahlatiin- of 
slavery. He went liack to TilK'riiis who left 
a model of tv ramiy for his sutTcssors. 'Phis .se- 
cond work iiieludrd a jieriod of four-and-lifty 
years, from the year 707, to the death of Nenj in 
Kil. The part of the History' wdiich has eomc 
down to ns, does not include two entire yeajH. 
During that time the w hole cinjiire was con- 
vulsed, and the author had to arrange the opera- 


10 Nnra ruT liiHti»rii dclM't pgri-di viTilatptn, et liuneile 
fartib venUn auftiriL Liir mi p|*isL 33. 

I] Ram tpraptirura felinlatr, uIjI t^ntlre qu» yflia, ct 
qiiM* briiliai direrp IIppL Hint 1. a. 1. 
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tionfi of annies in Germany, Batavia, Gaul, | 
Italy, and Judoju, all in motion almoKt at the 
same time. This was ^ot the ca.se in the Au- 
nak. The Roman world was in profound tran- 
qullHty, and the history of domestic transac- 
dodB was to supply Tacitus with materials. 
The author has given us, with his usual brev- 
ity, the true chann;t<;r of this part of his work ; 

“ The detail,” * he says, “ into whicli he was 
obliged to enter, while it gave lessons of pru- 
dence, was in dungi;r of being dry aud unenter- 
tajning. In other histories, the operation of 
armies, the situation of countries, the events of! 
war, and the exploits of illustrious generals, 
awTiken curiosity, and exiiand the imaginatioiL 
We have nothing before us but acts of despo- 
tism, continual accusations, the treachery of 
tiiends, the ruin of inno<‘en(“e, and trial filter 
trial, ending always in the wirae tragic ejitJLs- 
trophe. Events like these will give to the 
W'ork n tc'dious unilorinity, without rni object to 
enliven attention, without on iiKident to j)rc- 
vent satiety.” But the geiiiu-s of Tacitus sur- 
moiiuted every difficulty. He was able to keep 
attention aw oke, to iflc’nse the iinaginution, and 
enlighten tlie understanding. 'J’he style ol the 
Annals differs from that of the History, wiiieh 
required stati-ly jicriods, pomj) of expression, 
and luimionious seiiteiKX's. The Annals arc 
w ritten in a strain more subdued and temper- 
ate : every phra.se is a maxiin . the narnitive 
goes on with nijiidity ; the author is sparing ot 
words, aud jinxligul of sentiment: the charac- 
ters arc draw n with a jiroloimd knowledge of 
Immaii uoture, and w lien we sec tliem liguring 
on the stage of public busiucss, wu jiercehe 
the internal spring ol their actions ; we see 
their raotives at work, and of course aix pre- 
jiared to judge of their conduct. 

The Aiuials, as well as the History, have 
suffered by tlic barbarous rage, and more bar- 
barous ignorance of the tribes tluit overturned 
the Roman empire. Bart of the tilth book, 
containing three years of Tiberius, the entire 
four years of Caligula, the six lirst of Clau- 
dius, and the tw o last ol Nero have perished in 
the w reck of literature. We find that Tacitus 
intended, if his life and liealLh cxmtimied, to 
review tlie reign of Augustus, ** in order to de- 
tect the arts by which the old constitution was 
overturned to moke way for the govenimcnt of 
a single ruler. This, in the hands of such a 


1 So<i AuueU, It. i. J3. 

a CfetfiTi ilUoi setatia meniorabo, b 1 tn quro 

tniJl, plunv ad ciiras vStam prvKluxpro- AiiDult*, lib- ilL 
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w'riter, w'ould have been a curious portion of 
liifitory; but it is probable that he did not live 
to carry his design into execution. The time 
of his death is not mentioned by any ancient’ 
author. It seems, howTver, highly probable 
that be died in the reign of Trajan, and w^e may 
reasonably conclude that he survived Lis friend 
Pliny. Those tw^o writers were the ornaments 
of the age ; both men of genius ; both encour- 
ogers of literature ; the friends of liberty and 
virtue. The e.steem and affection, with whicli 
Pliny thought of our author, is evident in sev- 
eral of his letters, but nowhere more than in 
the following j)assage : “ I never was touched 
with a more sensihle jdeiLsiire, tlian by on oe- 
e^mnt which I lately received fiom Cornelius 
Tacitus. He informed me that, at the la.st 
Cin^en.rian games, he sjit next to a stranger, 
W'ho, after much discourse on various .suhjn ts 
of loaming, asked him if he was lui Ituliim, or 
a jirovinciul ? Taritiis rt'plied, Your aetjuain- 
tuncewJth liti^mture must hav(' informed yon 
who I am Ay ' said the man ; pray thej) is 
it Tmitus or Pliny 1 am talking with ? I can- 
not cx'])ress liow highly I am jileased that 
our mimes are not so much the i)n)i)er aji- 
pcllations of men, jis a kind of distinction for 
learning itscll.” ’ Had Pliny been the .sur- 
\ivor, he, who liimented the loss of all his 
friends, would not have failed to pay the lasiij 
tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 

The commentators assume it as a certain 
fact, that our author must have left issue ; and 
their reason is, ln’canso they lind that M. Clau- 
dius Tacitus, w ho wa.s created oinjieror A. U. 
C. 1028, A. 1). 273, deduced his pedigree from 
the great historian. * That cxcellint priiu'c 
was only shown to the world. He >vas snateh- 
e<l away by a fit of iUnesa at the end of six 
mouths, having crow^ded into that short reign a 
number of virtues. V opisciLs tells us, that he 
ordered the image of Tacitus, and a complete 
coUection of his works, to be placed in the 
public archive?!, wdth a special direction that 
twelve c?opie8 should be made every year, at 
the public expense. But when the mutilated 
state ill which our author has come down to 

3 ’Nusqaaii] mujorvin cepi roluptatfiu, qnain nupor 
cx BcrmoDe Coraulil TuciU Narrabat i^dlua ae ctim 
qutslam CircenatbiiB proximla; buuc pout variot enidi- 
tosqua lennonefi requUisae, Itahcxu es, an promnetaht f 
Se reupondlaae, Xotti me rgHiftem ex Ad hoc 

illuffl : Tacitm cj, hh P/ixiuff Kxpninoro non pou. 
Buiu, quam Bit Juciuidum inibi, quod numina uiatn 
quBtii lilcroruoi propria, non bumluuin, Uttarl i reddau- 
tur. Lib. lx. cplst. 23. 

+ VopiaruB, Vita Turltl. 
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pc&tcritj, is conbidered, tiicre is reusoii to be- 
lieve that the orders of the ])rince \a ere never 
executed. 

No stone, and no sepulchral inscription, has 
been found to tell where the remains of oiu- au- 
thor were dejmsited ; but he wliose works lu-e a 
lasting memorial, monumeiiium irreperamius, did 
not stand ui need of pcTLsbable niateriuls. All 
the powers that form and constitute a true ge- 
nius, were his in an eminent degree, lie had 
besides a tliorough knowledge v)f all the modes 
of goveniment then kno^vn in the world; he 
w^os versed in dvil affairs ; he knew the policy' 
of statesmen, and he read men as well as books. 
With a mind thus prepared, he undertook to 
write the Historj' ul his ow7i times. Before he 
entered on Ids ta^k, it is evident that he laid 
well considered the nature and importance of it 
He agreed with Cicero, who says, “ It is the first 
law of history that the WTiter should neither 
dare to advance what is false, nor to bujipresa 
what is true ; that he should relate the facts 
with strict irnpartiulity, free from ill-will or fa- 
vour; that his uarmtive should distingiiLsh the 
order of time, and, when necessar)', give the 
description of places ; that he should unfold tlie 
fitatesman’s motives, and in his account of the 
transactions and the events, interpose his own 
‘ judgment ; and shouM not only relate w hat wils 
done, but how it was done; and what sliare 
chance, or rashness, or prudence had in the 
issue ; that he should give the characters of 
the. leading men, their w'eight and iniliienec, 
their passions, their principles, and their con- 
duct through life."*' There can be no doubt 
but this was our author’s model, since we find 
him in different parts of his work, laying do\vii 
those verj' rules. But there was still a sujic- 
rior rule which Tacitus prescribed to himself, 
and which luis been followed by few historians. 
He says expressly, “ that it is incumbent on the 
writer to rojudge the actions of men, to the 
end that the good and wortliy may meet with 
the rew^ard due to eminent virtue, and that per- 

0 ^>ul3 nesdt prunam cb«o hlatorUr legem, no quid ftUwl 
di«Te Rudoat, ne quid veri noa audeat; ne qua HahplH«i 
grutlffi sit In wnb<*nd<t, ne qua fdmultntiM. llestni mtio 
ordiiicm temporum dcsiderut, regiouiira descripHoneJn , 
Tiilt ctiaiTi, quoniain In rebun magnis luemormqne dig- 
nis cxtosJlia primuin, ck-inde ada, po^ten eveiitaa ex- 
pertaiitor, d de consiliis slgTilfinu'] quid fitiiptor putet, 
ot lu rebufl ge^s derlararl non solum quid artum, nut 
dlrtum sit, »ed etlnni quomodo; et cum dc oentu 
diratur, nt rauAie explicentur omnea, vri cftsus, vel [ 
snpieutiuif, ^el tementatii ; homlniunque Ipaonun non 
solum res gestm, wd idiam qul fuuiaar tuiininc excidliuit, 
de cujiipque Aita, ntqiio iirttur-v De Orut. lib, ii s fr-i 
onJ Ga 


nieious citizens may be deterred by tlie condem- 
nation that waits on eril deeiLs at the tribunal 
of posterity. In this consists the chief part of 
the historian's duty.” ^ 

With this sublime idea, tin's gnind moral 
principle, our author entered on Ins oOice, and 
no wonder that he has deserved to be styled the 
great historian of antiquity. To tlie generoug 
and noble principle that guided liis pen through- 
out liLs work, he united a fund ot knowledge, 
luid the colours of eliHjuenee- llier} short de- 
scription is a pictiu^ ill miniature : we see tlie 
jierson acting, sjieuking, or suffering: our ims- 
sions are kept m a tumult ol eiuotion ; they 
succeed each other in quick vicissitude ; they 
mix and blend in \ arious combinations ; we glow 
with indignation, we melt into tcjirs. AVhat 
a picture have we of Tilx'riiis, tlie close, dis- 
guised, bysteiniitic tjTuiit ! the slave in the 
isle of Cajirea to his imiintnnil vice.s, and, 
amidst Ills pleas u n s, a prey lo his owoi guil- 
ty eon.scionee ! AVe heJiold his inwiird torture, 
the laniatus pcclorts ! In what an niniable Light 
is Gennameus rciirc.senLiHl! Hou' noble his 
s|)eceh to the seditious soldiers ! What land- 
scai>e jiainter can equal the dcBcription of the 
held coveied with the limbs of tlie legions 
blaiightercd under Varus? And when nt last 
we bee Germonieus on Ins death-lx‘d in Syria, 
can a raoix* interesting and jmthetic seeiie be 
presented to our imogirmtioii ? AA^hen liis wile, 
Agrijipina, at the jwirt of Bnindnsiinn, issues 
forth from the ship, leatling licr eliildrcn, with 
the uni of Gcrmaninis in her hand, and her 
eyes lixed on that melancholy object, amidst tho 
inoiinifiil, and, it may lx ,siid, the ehxjueiit si- 
lence of spectators crowded on the w'alK, on 
tops of houses, and on the coast, cun the terri- 
ble graces ol tliut whole description be siiffi- 
(iently admired ? MeSsalina is represented in 
the truc*fit colours ; odious for her vices, detested 
for her crimes, yet, by the magic pened of Ta- 
citus, mode in the end an object ol compassion. 
When w'e see her in the gardens of Luciillus, 
stretched on the ground, with her mother w'cep- 
ing over her; when we henr that mother ex- 
horting her lo end licr misery; wlien wc H(‘e 
I the daughter with a feeble arm aiming a poniard 
at her breast, yet irresolute, hcbitating, unable 
to execute lier purpose ; and at last, with the’ 
assistance of the tribune, dying in the arms of 
her afflicted mother ; w'C jicld to the sensations 
of humanity ; we pity the unhappy victim, and 
almost forgive her crimes. In tlic accomit of 
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Agrippina, the mother of Nero, conducted troin 
B shipwreck to her own villa, Bnd, after all the 
uproar of crowds and mariners on the sco-coast, 
tcrrilied by the mournful silence all around her, 
we have a jjicture of distress that keeps the 
heart in agitatio/i ; and it may be asked, in the 
whole eompasH of history, is then; any tiling so 
truly affecting us her two last words, Venirem 
fsTi f ' TJie mother of Nero says to the centu- 
rion, Plunge your sword in my womb ! An in- 
genious French cTitic has selected the passages 
in Homer that present subjects for the canvass 
of the artist ; but it may safely be said, that a 
more interesting collection jnay be found in 
Tacitus. 'J'hc wife of Amiinius (‘oiniiig forth 
from tlie (witle, where she was }>esieged with 
Segestes her father, presonts a subject worthy 
of the finest ])aintcr. We sec her lu'fore us, 
breathijig the spirit of her husb»iud, dcteniiined, 
silent, not a tear faUing, w'ith her eyes fixed on 
her w'oinb, then j)regiiant Avith an infant to be 
bom in slavery.'' To mention all the iiistunees 
of a simUur nature, were on endless task ; for, 
in fact, the Annuls may be called an historical 
picture gullery. It is by thiit magic jHJvvcr 
that Tacitus has la’cii able to animate the dry 
rcguliuity of the* clironologie ortlcr, and to 
ppread a cliarm through the whole, that awakens 
curiosity, and eucljuins attention. How dif- 
ferent from tlie gazette style of Suetonius, who 
relates his liict'. in a ctalm imimpassioiied Ume, 
unmoved by the distress ofiiijurt'd virtue, and 
ne\er rising to indignation. Tacitus, on tlic 
contrur)', sits in judgment on the jirince, the 
senate, the consuls, and the ptniple; and he 
finds elorpiencc to iifTcct the hejiit, and through 
the imagination to infurin tlio understanding. 
The History ot "^I’acitus is philosophy teach- 
ing by eximijiles. 

It may be expected, tliat some notice should 
be- taken of the objections which have been 
iirgcKl by the VTirious WTiters, who have thought 
proper to place themselves in the chair of criti- 
cism. It has been truly said, that the j>eople 
never leave any man, however great his merit, 
without a rival ; poptilus svie ccnmlo 

sinit. The same has hajijiened in the republic 
of letters. Parties and factions previiil; the 
critics take the lead, and under their buniiers 
all are listed ; some for Thucydides, some for 
Sallust, others for Livy and Polybius ^ all in- 

1 Aiuiul-<, xlv M. ti 

JJ luiTual ftHiiiiniH iioMlps, inter quafl nxor Amiinil, 
eadeinque flll.i maritl inagis qnora pernntb 

anlmn, noque nilii in iurrymas, neqiie tiht pnpjjlox, 
Conipretwis iiitm siuunt niuuiltoi, ^rnyWinin uterum ui- 
tutins.— Aunuls, L a. bl. 


flamed with animosity, and none attending to 
the specific qualities that distinguish the rt^spec- 
tive authors. The first charge exhibited against ' 
Tacitus is, that he has written bad Latin. 
This shall be answefed by a writer who vv'sa 
master of as much elegance as can be attained 
in a dead language. “ Who,” says Muretus, “ ore 
we modems, even if all, who have acquired 
great skill in the Latin language, were as- 
sembled in a body ; who arc we that presume 
to pronounce against an author, who when the 
Roman language still flourished in all its sjden- 
dour (and it flourished to the time of Hadrian,) 
WTis deemed the most eloquent orator of his 
time? Wlien vve reflect on tlie number of an- 
cient authors w'Losc works have tx^cn destroyed, 
which of us can pretend to say tliat the words 
which appear new in Tacitus, v^■e^e not known 
and used by the nncieuts? Ajid yet, at the 
distance of ages, when the productions of 
genius liave been wtII nigh cxriiigiuslied, we of 
this day take upon us, in a decisive tone, to 
condemn the most celebrated vvTiters, whose 
cooks and mule-drivers understood the Latin 
language, and sjioke it, better tliou the inobL 
confident scholar of the iiresent age. ” * It it 
be said that the qiiamd is nut with single 
words, but with jihrases not to to lx: found in 
other Latin authors ; the charge inuy lx‘ ;ul- ( 
initted. Our author has frequent (Jrtrisms, 
and the expression is not only florid, but often 
poetical. This, w o know, wxs the irc?/ f//' 
writuuj introduced by Scueca;'* and tliowgli 
Tacitus saw' the false glitter and oflected oma- 
racnL^ ot that p()])ular writer, and knew' liow to 
give to Lis own style more strcngtli and gravity, 
it cuimot be denied that he often lums nt a 
more sjdeiidid diction than either Livy or 
Sallust 

The love of brevity which distinguisliei Ta- 
citus from all other writers, was prububly the 
consequence of his early admiration of Seiii'cn; 
and, perhaps, was carried farther by tliut ron- 
stont habit of close thuikiug, wliieli could ixize 

3 Qiu DUH Homitf, ai cuunffl in unom confonuiiur, qui- 
ciuiqut* hac terai^eatato LjUIik* loqvii vidoiniir, ut de 
Hcripton^wipinitiiiHiino, niito lis trmponbui., qniltiis nd- 
liiit Itoinanu Unjyrua tlorobiit tplann eiiiui floruit usque iid 
PladrianiiiD,) babitu dlsertlnslujo wtatH biuu, siiiistrc ju- 
dicHTo mudeaiuusli* Qals hodle aflinnnro audeut, cum 
tanta veterum arriptoruiu facta jactura sit, eu, qum 
apud Tadtum nova videntur, non apud vetcrea quoquo 
in UBU fiilasc? In tanta vctcnim bcriptonira dlapordonc, 
tam lougo U^nporuiu interraUo, tanta Latini aermonig 
obll\iono, optUnae not* scriptorpe damuorc nonverenmr, 
quonim <t>qul et inaJioni>s innlto melius quani utw La- 
tine ct IntelllpvbaiJt et liHjucbantur. — M imeii b, Id un 
Onilion, entitled, Defensto Ticiti 

d Sec Ujc Dialogue couceming Oratory, p. (STi, 
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the principal idea, and discard aU unnecessary 
appenda^s. Tacitus was sparing of words, 
and lavish of sentiment Montesquieu says 
he knew every thing, and therefore abridged 
every thing. Li the political maxims and 
moral reflections wliich, where \\c least expect 
it, dart a sudden light, yet never interrupt the 
rapidity of the Darrativc, the coraprehensive 
energy of the sentence gives all the pleasure of 
sur])rise, while it conveys a deep reflt*ction. 
The observations which Quintilian calls lumiiia 
henloUiarumy crowded fast on the author's nnud> 
niid he scorned to ^vastc his strength in wonts ; 
he gave the image in }>roILle, and left the i-eader 
to take a roundabout view, llis style may be 
compared to tbe inode adopted by Popiia^i, 
u'ho, M’c are told, ^ wore a veil that sbaded, or 
seemed to shade her face, lest her beauty, by 
being too much displa3'ed, miglit tarnish in the 
4'ye of the piihh'(.‘ 3 or bei^ause that style of 
djc^s was graceful and becoming. It may la* 
asked, Is Tacitus never obscure? He cer- 
tainly is : his oAvuj laiM^nie manner, and, it. may 
Ik* added, the omissions of the cop)ibtK, have 
oeciLsioiicd some diflieidtie.s ; but he, who bus 
made himself faniiliar with the peeulniriUes of 
the style, aviII not be much embarrassed. 13 y 
due attention to the conte.vt, the tnie, or at 
least the prolwhh* nimiiuig may be always 
found, lint still 1; j -ay be said, that, in so 
long a work, one continued strain of studied 
bri”'ity fatigues the ear, ami tires tbe reader 
by an unvaried and disgusting monotony. Va- 
iiely, it must be admitted, would give new 
graces to tlie naiTative, and prevent Uk» mueb 
iiiijfonnity. The celebrated Montague ob- 
M*i'\es, that Tacitus abounds with stnmg and 
\ igorous sentences, often constmeted with point 
mid .subtlety, agreeably to the taste of the, age, 
^^llich delighted in the gay and hiilliant; imd 
when those were not in the thought, the \mter 
was sure to fmd an im tithe sis in the exiiression. 
/tnd yet it is remarkable that the siune writer, 
who owns that loi twenty years together he 
reads by fits and starta, tells us himself, that he 
read Tacitus a second time in one regular train 
without interruption. 

The next allegution of the critics h, that 
Taedtus wa.s a misanthroi>e, who bclicld human 
nature with a mabgnant eye, and, alwn^-s sus- 
pecting the worst, falsified fai'ts, in order to 

Ti in jiubLic iiin ; id^juo vcliitii purt<* 

iirib, in* --atiHret a'lpi'ftiuu, v*-l quia Bic dec"p>>iiL — An- 
imN, bill. K l.'x 'nii‘^ nniiark i-> lM(rTnvv(*il fruin Ca»rdoii; 
if Kiicdlier alliujim nl ihiiihJ elopiinr^ run Im* linind In Iii-i 
wurt-, it lias tin* prt^rnt u'riti r 


paint men worse than they were. The answer 
is obvious : Tacitus was fallen on evil times ; 
he says, “ A black and evil period lies licfore 
me. The age w^s smik to the low est depth 
of sordid adulation, insomuch that not only tlie 
moflt illustrious citizens, in order to stn-ure 
themselves, were obliged to crouch in bondage, 
but even men of eonsular and pni'torian rank, 
and the whole senate tried, with enmlatioii, 
who should be tbe most obsequious slave.”*’ 
In such times, who could b’ve tree from sus])i- 
cion? Tacitus knew' the character of Tiberius; 
be was an uecurate obscrvi'r of luankiiid : but be 
must have been credulous indeed, or, like VeL 
leius Paterculus, the W'lUing dupe of a profligate 
court, if he liad not laid open the secret motives 
ot all, and traced their actions to their first 
principles. At the heail of the (ritii's, who 
ha\e endeavoured to enfortr the charge ol 
fal.sehood and malevolence, stands I'aniiuniiH 
Stnidu, the elegant author of the well knowm 
Prolusiones Acaideniica', and the Wiu.s in 
Holland, entitled, De IJello Pelgieo ; but it 
will be suflicii'iit, in ans\A’cr to his lalxiun’d de- 
elamations, to say witli Lord lloliiigbroke, 
“ He was a rhetor, who eondeinned 'Pacitus, 
and presiinied to write liistory hmibi'lt.’’ 

The imputatiun ol atheiMU, whieh lias been 
alleged by eritics of more piefy tliun discern- 
ment, is easily refuted. Wluitever W'cre our 
untbor’s doubts coiieennrig fate, free-will, and 
the inlluenee of the phini'ts, let the Ime upos- 
tit)j)he to tlie departed .spirit of Agrieohi ' be* 
perused with attention, and ever)' seiitinicnt 
will di.seovev a mind impre.sseil with the idea of 
an all-mling I’rosideiiee. TJien* me many 
jKLs.sages- in the j'\niuils and the History to the 
same effect ; but more on this liead is iiniie- 
cessary. Nor ihx's the jiunidox siiggesti'd hy 
Jloccaliiii deserve u longer diseiission. That 
author gives it as liLs opinion, tliat the whoh* 
design of the Annals was to teach tlic arts of 
despotism it may with os good reason l>e said, 
that Ixnd (’lareiulon WTote tlie History of the 
Grand Peln'llion, with intent to teui h bchis- 
ruaties, jnnitaiis, and rejmblinms, how to mur- 
der their king. 

'J’he ohjei'lion^ winch have hei'ii stated, were 
tlie mere cavils ol learned men, wlio hoped to 


i; 'JViiirwrii ilia iitlc'i r 1 adiilatatiii' Mirdidii 

liicn*, 111 liiiii lll••dl) )<rini()ri-^ nvitati-^, (juiljiib ilitrilndo 
>u:i pn»(cj;iT.<l,i cral, sM r>mni*s (-((iHulurcs, 

iniifniH [auN fiiniin qiii pradurH fnrirtJ, miilLlque etiam 
|H»(lani 1-111:111111 i‘\- iirp^c-rcnt, /(tnlnqiK' cl lu- 

nud irii‘-cn'ijl — .\iiiml', 111 s (u 
7 Ss* Agrindu, -- 10 
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gain ropiitatiuii by the novelty of paradox. But 
jwuTidox flutters for u short time, mid the voice 
of truth IS heard. Opinionum romvioUa delrt 
(li£g, udluro’ jit(U{ ia corijinnat. Tm-itus may be 
fairly culled tlu* unatomist of the heart. The 
pashious, and, if the exjiression may l>e uliovved, 
their mitaf^mm^t musclcH were perfectly kjiown 
to him ; he saw tla ir inward workings, however 
disguised, and, being a strong colourist, he has 
juiintcd tile pniniinent features of all that rose 
to emiriein'c by their vices or their virtue. As 
long us il shall Ik- thought that //tr propvr ulmlif 
of viitn/ioul i.s man ho long the Annuls of Taei- 
I'ls vill la; tin' school of moral as well fts ]>oli- 
tie.il kno^^l(■d JC. 

An uceonnt of our author’s works, fiom their 
appearance after the revival of letteis, will not 
be thought iniprojier. Tlu' first edition wus 
published at X’cniei* iiy John Ue Spim, in the 
year J k>H, containing the six last books of the 
Aimals, four books of the History, with jiait 
of the fifth, the Treatise on the Manners of the 
(fermiuis, and the Dialogue eoncerniiig Oni- 
toiy. Another edition was published in a year 
or two after liy 1 'nuieiseus riiteolamis, more 
eorreet and elegant than the former, with the 
iiddition of the I^ife of Agiieohu Tin* six 
first hooks of th(‘ Annals hud not then lu'en 
fimnd. Diligent M’areh being made in all ]Mirts 
of Durope, they were at length diseovered in 
the moiULstery of Conreii in Wesiphalaiy situate 
on the lianks of the or the IVc.s7c. ‘ 

l.eo X. the great patron ol letters, juiri'hiised 
that valuable treasure, and, under his jwitron- 
uge. lleroaldiLs, 111 the year loI.O, grave the world 


l rruiM till’ riilli'ctinii, i^aJled Muiitimeuht Ptidc/fwnieii- 
fiu, Dll’ lillle ptH'm, in lioaour of Ihe phici* 

\\ liiTC tli(> tirst AiinnlH worn fuiiud, liiu< Inh’D aolcrti'd, 
mill will pci hups he oiToptiihlo to the reuilcr. J he A'l'.- 
1:11.1-. O'loi' till* ll'r'ffcr ) Hiiyn . “The Aiiisihm fAwi-v/’ 
1)1,1 \ now How tliiough a waste of uand , luid tlie LrcriA 
(^Ihe l.ijtfH'} may rei-eive the (nbutiiry wnloru of the 
while I, the A'isluoih, waft tlie l•onl^le^ee of the 
world into the lieiirt of (Jermaiiv. My Imiiks lia\e hee.i 
eimohled liy the oM’rtlirow ot Uoniiiu leflions, and the 
lirave exploilh of the Fmam s Jlut, uliu ' whiil sliould 
we now know of the Romiiiis, or of Ahsiimis, iny own 
w.irlike rlnenJiiii, if Tacitus liad not recorded those 
tr.in '.iclioii'^, tinJ if tin* Abhn^ of Cortmi ImJ not, In ro- 
ini II for iiiiii I rt;il glorj , ^>iven life to I ncitns liiinBelf?” 

1 '.'CTHt Aiinsius ^tcriles caput inter ureuiid, 

‘ Kt fhiderre snclo-s Liippic ,1, octet aquas ; 

Solus i>^;o piitrioH i’lurieuiinius amnii ad oras 
N.n lines ("tU'rrins jHirto 'N'isiirgia opes 
Ne<- ino lii'llrt niiims ci lelmiit adverft;i yiiiritum, 
Quan, qii.i' per FmniOH f^cHta fuere diii’es. 

S’ll qnut I p.ir^ riTnin snperePM’t, Konm, tiiiiniin. 
Ant qms Aiminli no-.i'pret anna niei, 

Ni n i'll (uinni 'i lu llns Hcriptor dedit nii'l^tiis, illi 
titiiditii t'orU 4 'i,e imnii're vito fr-rel 


a complete edition of the whole. The manu- 
senpt, which had been found in Germany, wraa 
de]>osited in tlie llorentinu library. Lipsius, 
whose labours have done much service to Ta- 
citus, and great honour to himself, gave his 
edition at Antweqi, in the year loTk. He 
contuiued retouching and improving it, till 
death put an end to his studies in lOOG, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. Gronoviiis pub- 
lished the text and a laboured commentary in 
1G7'A The Delpliiii edition made its appear- 
ance at Paris in lGH:if EyekiusgHve his notes 
at Leyden in l(kS7. A better edition of that 
work was jinnted in Dnbbii hi J7^J. The 
gnind''On of Gronoviiis gave an improved edi- 
tion in 17’Jl ; but liis courae abuse of Kyekiiis, 
in the true Ht}le of a Dutch eommenttftor, did 
him no honour. Lrnest, 11 native of ( lernmny, 
obliged the learned world \v ith two v.iluable edi- 
tions, one in 17.3'^, tlie second in 1772. A 
beautiful edition by Awholus LaUvmund saw the 
bght at J’arisin 17.31); but why the Jfialogui; 
concerning eloipicnce wirs left out, no good rea- 
son was assipu'd. 

vVt last, ill the year 1771, was ]uiblislH’d at 
Piuis, a noble edition of all the works ol Taci- 
tus, iu four elegant ipiarto volumes, by CiAiuiiEL 
BjiOTirii, w’ifh eopioiis notes, and emendations 
of the original text, after a due examination of 
the maiiuseri])ts in the \3itit*an, at Paris, Ox- 
ford, and other jilaees. Another edition of the 
same work, in seven volninus l2mo, was pub- 
lished in 17 7(k 

After this account of tlie I'ditors, the traiisia- 
tois rlaiin due notice. Almost all the nations 
of Knrope have liml the imibilion to make Ta- 
citus a denizen of their eoiintr)-, ajid to hear him 
in their own hmgruige. The (jlcnriHiiH .uul the 
Dutdi boast of good translations. Sjiaiii is 
proud of three translators, imd Jtidy has ugreatei 
number; but the voice of Fume gives the pre- 
terciiee to Davanzaii, who is eelebnited for^a 
curious felicity of expression, that vies with tlie 
HcnteiitioiiH brevity ot the original 

The first Freueh trunsliitioii Of miy v alue was 
about the middle of the last century, D' Aulav- 
rouuT. His hnigunge is pure, elegant, and of- 
ten nervous; but he took the bberty sometimcH 
to retrench, and, occasionally, to var)- the sense 
of the original. The composition, however, 
flowed with ho much ease and liannony, tlint 
the cnticfi agreed to call it la belle in fickle. 

Amfloi 1 )L [.a Hoi'SsA’vt: translated tliir- 
teen liooks of the Aimalft: but his love of jioli- 
tic.il reflection made him eneiimlH’r hi^ w'ork 
with a loud of notes, sometimes vahiahle, often 
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frivolous, and too minute, lie died ut Puna 
in 17(HJ. The work was continue<l by Fuancib 
• PauYS at the Hague, 1731 ; but, as it seems, 
nithout success. Broticr says, that the last 
tnuislator resembled the viees, not the virtues 
of his master : vitiis quain virlatthun simtlior. 

The critics of France were not satislieil with 
the state in which Tacitus was left. Their 
writers were determined to try their strent^h ; 
and, accordingly, anew transbtion by (iuiiniN, 
professor of eloquence in the university of 
Paris, was sent into the world in the year 
174^ Hls work, though too loose and pom- 
]>hnisticn], may be read with pleasure and ad- 
van tiige. 

La JlLtTTr.RTF. published a translation of the 
Manners of the (.icrmnns, and thchfe of Agri- 
eolii, in the year 17.j5; juid altenvorda, in 1768, 
he added the sot first Annals, with learned 
notes, but perhaps ostentarious, and too much 
drawn into length. After the death of La 
JULtTxr.niE, Monsieur Dom: villi;, adopting 
])nrt of liis ])redeccssur’s work, gave a complete 
translation of all Tacitus, except the DiiJogue 
corireining Oratory. 

Dotteviile had belore him a model of close 
translation from the pen of D’Alembert, wLo 
gave sek^ct jiassoges from Tacitus, cudi'uvour- 
iiig ill every Beiiteiiee to reach the precision and 
energy of the oiiginal. We see him bow ever, 
in a iiaiiiful endeavour to vie Ariili his autlior, 
and the style is harsh luid dry. 

Idle same may he said ol the celehmted 
lloiLsseau, who has left u trunslation of the first 
hook of tlie lll.stor)^ written with elalxuTite 
brevity, mid those alinijit sentences, which the 
French l*u11 sti/k cunpe. AVe hwk in viuii lor 
the graeefiil c^e that ehanns m the original 
^\orks of tliQt pleasing author. 

Lijglaiid has prodiicx’d three tnuislatioiis ; 
the first ill the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
Irreenway and Sir Henry Saulle ; the second, 
about one hundred years ufti-r, by Dryden and 
others; and the third by (ioidon, under the 
liatroiuigc of Sir Robert Waljiole. It were su- 
pertliions to say any thing of the two first trans- 
lations. Gordon, to make way for himself, 
was at the pains of eoUeeting a multiplicity of 
jmssages ; and, since he has Buffieiently abii'icd 
them, peace be to their manes ! With R*giird to 
Gordon, it is not the intention of the present 
v nter to produce any ‘Specimens of his perfor- 
mance; tliat Mere to offer a few bricks iw a 
sample of the building. Gordon shall lie kdt 
to sptuk for liimself ; he ^ays, “ Lord Carteret 
vafterMord.^: Lord Gnmviilc;, uho imderslood 


Tacitus, and admired him, wa.s pk'osed to think 
him not for it, and gave him many just 
lights about the maimer of douty it ; that particu- 
larly about allowing himaolf scope and freedom, 
without w’hich he was satisfied every trans- 
lation must be i>edantic aiid coLl." Thus en- 
couraged, he employed hiinBclf in W'hat he call- 
ed Couji'cturcs coHceminy the present stale of 
the Enylish Tonyuc, and kindly resolved to 
offer some Observations uj>on style, whieli he 
found, w’aa far from being geiier.illy understood, 
though 60 many pretend to Im jndyes of it. 
Having beheld the ignoniiicc ol the English 
nation witli an eye of eomjULssion, Mr Gordon 
waa aB good o-s bis w ord, detennined that llie 
])ublic bhoidd have the benefit of bis reflec- 
tions on the English langiuigt', He says, “ I 
have little comphiLsance for those who think (if 
any who understand Tai-itics can imssibly think) 
that the comvwn Eiujlish style, will at all suit 
that uncommon rnitir, whose niiinner is as jie- 
enliar and as affecting as his thoughts. His 
sentences are like rRovLims, short, lively, and 
self-evident. Are tkoiejibs, iijam subjects 
of great dignity, nsnoJl) exprc.ssc'd in the ordi- 
nary strain i Are they not therefore the more 
pathetic, and the more easily remembered, be- 
cause they are coiiclasi in a parLicuhir miuniLT, 
turned somelhiny like poctiy, and soinetiincH in 
antiquated words ^ Wliy is th(‘ language of the 
book of .fob, and of Jsitioii the jirophel, so 
much admin'd AVhy is tliat of the Proverbs 
(f Solomon, why that of the Son ot Syracli, so 
miuii uiiplauded y 1 will venture to say, tliat I 
have not ex(»resserl one jihnise in the whole 
ti-unsLitioii more lemolely Iroin the connuon 
way, than iminy c/f iiiusk I'Hovliliis mid sa'i- 
iNGS are expressed ; and though tliey he so e\- 
]»ressed, nobody ever called them stiJf, affected, 
or obscuie." 

This was Gordon’s gniiid secret, which he 
has genci'onsly eommuincated for the instriie- 
tion ol those who pretended to lie judges of 
style. Ilis practice, ive may 1 h‘ sure, u.ib con- 
formable to Ills piecepts. Ht' says, “ I have 
sometimes ventured iijion u new phiU'^e, ' and 
a waf/ (f my oirn^ upon di'Hwnig tlie Pnylisli 
ulioin as Jieai as possible /e that of tlie Aa/i//, 
and the yenun (f my auHior, by leaving the l>cat- 
en road, dropjnny partiJes, (rausjajshaj words, 
and ‘^omelJllU■'. Imyiuninq asenfence “ where it is 
usual to tad it." This surel)' iiiiiy he colled 
triiiig experiments iijion language ; but Gordon 

I ViTK v\ iih 111 love a ith Ai le, an eiifrruirliiiiisl nlorp ; 
eiordmi’-, lu w phnue is, "He Jdl fiito a for 
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xviii life and 

gives a notal)le reason lor it : “ No words upon 
paper will have the same c/Tect as words ac- 
companied with a voice, looks, and action: 
hence the thoughts and language should be so 
far raised os to supply the want ol tliosc advan- 
tages.” In order, therefore, to give colour arid 
a body to the thouglit, Gordon thought the 
urinaturul style the best- to l>c strong, he 
thought it necessary U) be uncouth and turgid; 
to BUj)p]y the want ol' u voice and action, he 
chose to be distorted upon pa|>cr : and in. this 
way of his own he was eticrmra^ “ by some of 
11 m‘ greatest men of the age, who, eonvineed by 
the reasons he had offered, andha\nng a perfect 
taste of raeitiis, and understanding him as a 
writer, were absolutely against any alterations 
in the raaniUT of tninshiting him.” Mr Gor- 
don’s friends might us well have told him, tliat 
no orgiuis ol 8i)ee<rh can pronounce, with pro- I 
per emphasis, mid energy, the biihlime senti- 
iiuMits of lacitufi; and tfierefore, in reading 


him to a circle of his acquaintance, be ought to . 
make faces. Gordon, most certainly, took the 
advice of his patrons ; he imitated his favourite * ,, 
paovEftss, and grimaced the language. The 
consequence is, that he produced a traiifilotion 
in which one of the first writers of antiquity 
ha.s been made, as Dr IVIiddleton expresses it, 
to speak such EnyUsh as an Englislimtn of taste 
would be ashamed to write on any original sub- 
ject. 

A new translation is now submitted to the 
pubbe. It will not become the author to take 
up any time iilwut liimself or his performance. 

He has endeavoured to give u faithf ul transcript 
of the original, in such English as an English- 
man of taste may read without disgust ; and if 
in the transfusion, he has not suffered the spirit 
of Ta<*itus to evaporate, he will look back with 
pleasure to the years which he hiis dedicated to 
a great and arduous undertaking. 
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Tax f'oi'CTHmcnt of Rome fttm the first foundation to the death of Ju^^istus: his jnd icy ^ death, aud 
character.— The succession of Tiberius : his dissimuhtion . Delates in the senate. The mil o\ 
Aupistus : kis funeral. All de^rrees rush into starery.^XVL Rei'olt <f three lefiuus in Pannonia : 
Percennuu ami VihvleHus aclwe via^-lcadeis: they make incendiary simeches. Drusus, the em^ter- 
or't soHi sent to yueli the iHHiult. An ectipse of the moon sprenils a panic amom.’ the soldiers. They 
march into winter iinartirs.—\Wl. A like reroH of the army on the Lowir Rhim. The eovdm l 
qf Gcrmanicus.—\ LI I . His speech to the soldiers. The insurrection quelled, fresh ctmimoiioit\ 
in another quarter.— \L\l. Ah account of the disturbances reaches Romt. The khaviou) of Ti- 
berius. The tumuli qutded in Gemutuy. Puuhhmnt of the niHtineeis.—XHX. Gennaime.s 
leads his army agaiusi the Gennans. The liJarsmns surprised at n Jcstiral, and put to the sn\ii,t. 
ThcTubantcs, Jtractirians,and Vsiiuites conqueied.—hill. Julia, the daughter of AugUilvs, ilhs 
in exile at Rhegium. Her lover, Seinpronius Gracchus, murdered in Ahricn.—LlV. A new order 
of priests in honour of Augustus. Theatrical dissensions.— L\ . Geriniinicus jwsscs orrr tlw RJithc 
a second Urn, and marches against the Catliiins. Great sbiughkr if (he Germans. Anniuius ami 
Segcsles, two German chiejs, their characters. Regesles besieged by his countrymen, ami relieved Uj 
Germanieus. His daughUr mairied to Arminuts: her behrtriour.—LV U I . Speech of Segistcs.- 
LIX. Arminius harangues the Germans. Wat with the ( hernscans. GermanwHs arrives at /hr 

spot where Varus and his legions were slam : he huncs tlwir remains. Tiberius disconttnlcd 

LXIIl. Ceecina greatly harassed on his march, trilh part of the army, towards the Rhine: his bra- 
very and conduct. Armmus difeated and put to flight, with Ingiiiomer, his uuclc.-J.XlX. The be- 
haviour of Agripjnna : she prevents the br'ulge over the Rhine from being cut down. Refiectious of 
Tiberius : his seer H jealousy injiamed by StjaHus.—LXXll. The laicuj violated majcsiij put in force. 
— LXXI 1 1. The history if that law. Uomunus Hispo, the first daring uformgr. Several prose- 
cK/wHa.— LXX\ I. Ah inundation qf the Tiber. Lieentioutness of the players : decrees upon the 
occasion.— LXXI X. A plan for preventing inundations of the Tiber debated tn the senate. Olpec- 
tions to the measvre from various juirts of Italy.— LXXX. The policy of Tiberius: his rclurtance 
to remove men from their employments; with the reasons for that conduct.— LXXXl. His policy 
in the management of consular elections. A show of lilKrty rntuiins: Rome the vioi e deeply en- 
slaved. 


These transactions include almost tiro years. 

Yean of Rome of Chriit Coufola. 

7(i7 14 Sfxtui Pompeius, Sextus Apuleiu*. 

768 15 UniHus Cnitar, C. Norbwui Flaccos. 
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J, The firflt l«rin of gitvornmcnt tlinf pr<?- 
vailed at wjw mouai-cliy. ‘ Liberty uiid 

the coMsulHhip werecHtabliahed by Luelutt Juiiiitx 
Brulus. Dictatore were created in sudden cm- 
ergeii('i('^ only. 'I’he jurisdiction of the decem- 
virs did not exLi'iid beyond two years ; and the 
consular antliority of the military tribunes soon 
expired. Tl)e do]niiiati<iii of Cinna ended in a 
sliorl time; and that of tsylJa was not of lou^f 
dunttiuii. 1 rom I’oinjH'y and CTassus, the wliole 
jHtwerof theaUite devolved to Julius (.’resar, and, 
after the struggle with Lepidus ami Antony, 
centered in Augustus ; \vh<i, under the mild and 
well-known title of'' 1 *kin( F or tjii; Senatf, 

1 lu tliia jntrfHlucI jun, Tacitus (fives us a c<impondj. 
oin view of the Koai.iii (fn\ ermiKuit in oil jts various 
fnniia, and every flei lution from jta /irst jiroieipleH, from 
tbe ioiiiidiLtiuu of the city U) llie otaliliBhiuent of Llie 
C'lty^rs. The geviTal forms m ere us foUoWH : 

1. llie re/fTil poveninient, wliieli Jutted, under seven 
pacepisive kia;;jH, above t\i ohundred unJ forty years, uaid 
eiidiHi at liLst b> tlio expulsion of 'i’arquln. 

n. Hie coiisuIbIup, and tlie repubiieun povemnieut 
t ■■talilislii‘<H)y lirutuip, A. L’. ( kl4'>, oi fure tlie C hrL-ljaa 
a-ra bUt*. 

Til. Tlie nupromc aiitfaunty of the dictator, rre'iteil m 
prcBHimf exigencies, and for a biuiU-d time 'llns ollice 
vva'-lirfct lo-^titubHl, an-ordlng to lavy, A. U V. -Jlxl 

IV. Till- tleceiiivirs Bppoiiit4?d to frame a body oflav\b- 
'J liey were the only inagigtraU'S. TTie governinenl, 
v\ hn h w a^: transferred from kings to coilsuI', whs now 
vestLsl m tbo di'com vine Tlieir crxle of law's v\ as finislicd 
within tno years. It was culled the J'vvki.vf Tvarrs. 
I'ho w ell-known tjmiiiiyof Appius brought upon them 
the name of the Te.x TAayuiNS, 'llieir magutnu'y ended 
A U C 305. 

V The military tribiinpp, in a violent contention l>e- 
tweeu the (iiitrn laiis and comiuui^^lty , iniestej willi 
the auUiont} of the consult, and exorcising all the func- 
tions of tlioie two magistrates, A U. C DIO In the 
foUnwing year the cun#ular goTcrnment was once more 
restored. 

VI. I he usurpation of Cinna, A. U C. 6G7. 

Vf I, 'J he domiuatiou of Sylla ; w ho assumed the power 
of dictator, A. U C’. (Hi, and continued In that station 
till the year G75, when he made n voluntary abdication, 
n^retired to lead the Lfe of a private cltlxeu. 

V 1 II. The triuuivirato of Pompe y, t'nisaus, and Julius 


took upou him the infinageincnt of the common - 
wealth, enfeebled nx it was by an exlmiuding 
aoriiw of civil wars. Jlut the memorable tran- 
suctioua of the old republic, as well in her day ol 
udveruity, as in the tide of huce4?tis, have becu re- 
corded by writers of sjdcndid genius, Kveii in 
the time of Augustus there tlourisbul n race ol‘ 
authors, from whose abilities that piTiisl might 
have received ainplu justice: but the sjurit of 
aduluLiou growing epidemic, the dignity of tbe 
blatoric ch.iracter was lo«t. What has been 
transmitteil to us c^oncerning Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, cAiinot be received without 
great mistrust. During the lives of those eiu- 
jMJi’ortt, ffiar suppressed or disOgiircd the truth ; 
and after their deaths, recent ieelings gave aii 
edge to resentment. For this reason, it is my 
intention shortly to stale some pm^iculars relal- 


ru‘«!ir, A \ (' 'Jill , u lie a fucLmn, not a legal io- 

bIiHiIioiI. 

1\ t iehiir jwTlrt'tuul «li( iHliir, A. IJ t' lOn, 

\ 'J lie triiiiiiMnile ul Aiiluiiy, l.A‘jjidiie, and Auguj- 
tiis, A L'. C 711. 

\l 'J'hc Piijireme pi*\i er veelcd in Augustus, A L'. 
C. 7Jl Such were th<‘ various ebiinges of govei imient 
whieli 'J'adLuJ:i has rnumenitixl with Ion u-uul coinpro- 
licm^ive brevity. I’Turli of Uiem forms an important ara, 
and all, vv'oll developed, would fumbili a couiplela poU 
iticfd liiutory of lUimo. 

2 'Jliti originui aays elmply under tbe namu of prince, 
meimlng prinm of tJu- tfHfih' j a title well know'fi in the 
time of tlie old republic, and always given to the aena- 
tor wlioM) name Ftood first on the ceiisor’i roll. When 
the con.HiiJ cuJli*d upon the fathers for their npiulona, he 
began va-ilh the Paj.vttps .Svnatis UinJer that roii- 
stilutionul name, Auguntus si'eminJ rather to accept than 
(o arrogate to himself the management of the ■title. 
3'itcitua saye, Rflerwardfe, section ix llmt the governmeiil 
wan neither beltieii under a inounreli nor a dictator, but 
under tin- title of prlnr-e lion rr^no, nryun (iictntHTfi, 
frd jtriHrtptM noHiirw ronxtitidiDH rt^mpHfihrnM. A ugus 

tuH understood the policy of not assuming lu vldious titles 
in the ouUet of his reign ; but It was owing to him that, 
in process of tune, the word princept no longer signified 
prince of the tenatr, but, m the modem aceeptatJoii, (Im 
supreme ruler of the tliite. 
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ing to Aagnituf, chleOy tovrardi the close offals 
life; aod tfaenoe to foUovtr downward the thread 
of my narrmtJon through the reigns of Tiberius 
uid fail three Immediate suocemora, free from 
onlmoeity and partial aifeotioD, with the candour 
of n man who has no motires, either of lore or 
hatred, to warp hla integrity. 

II. The fate of Brutus and Caulus' being 
decided, the commonwealth had no longer an 
army eDgage<l in the cause of public liberty. 
The younger Bompey rcceired a total orerthrow 
on the coast of Sicily; Lrepidus was deprived of 
his legions ; and Murk Antony fell on his own 
sword. In that situation the partisans of Julius 
Oesar had no lender hut Octavius, who laid aside 
the invidious title of Triumvir, r^mtont with the 
more popular name of Consul, and with the tri- 
bunitian * jKJwer, which he pnifcs^ned to assume 
for the protection of the ]>enplc. 1 n a little time, 
wlien he had allured to his interest the soldiery 
by a proruhiuii of largeHS4"<, the people by distri> 
butions of corn, and the minds of men in general 
by the sweets of iK*ace, his views grew more as- 


1 Brutiib fukJ Coiwiiui, after their nt the little 

of I’hlllppi, rtbpatclwH] tlicmscIvcH, A LI. C 712, lisTing 
both roaolvod before the eiigHgoment, lliiiL, if they did 
not conquer, they M'oald Imre notlilnff to feur from their 
enemies. Plntarrh, Life of ilrutm^ 'JTii'y were the two 
last Roitisd patriotH, and public liberty died with them. 
Sextos PoujpeiiiH, the son of Pompey the Great, was dr. 
feotod by Agrlppa in a naval eiigHgement on the coast of 
Sicily. Htffled Into Abia, and whs llicre put t<» deitUi, 
A. U. C 719. Florop, lib Iv. cnp. H. VolL Ihiterc, Lb. LL 
cip. 72, 7H. Ijopldua was at the head of twenty legioua, 
bat ’int'i dismantled of his power by the polj<*y of Augas- 
tas. Mark Antony died a voluntary death. 

2 Tlie office of trlbone of the people originated In the 
following manner : The Inferior citfiens made a soees- 
sion to the Afo/u Saecr, A U C. 23'», and refused to 
return till they were allowed to cliooeo magistrates of 
their own. The number at first u-aa two; In the year 
of Horae 203, five were chosen; aud in 297, ten. By 
their MfU/frcerrfuij in any buHiueas, they could stop the 
proceedings of the senati*, and all the magi^trateti. In 

-process of time their authority \vas held to b« sacred. 
No man could presume to interrnpt them in their ha- 
rongui^, and tliey could command oil to be silent TTiey 
could stop all logislatlnu, and also the exeeutlnu of the 
laws. A new form was thus IntroductNi into the con- 
stitution, which threw the welglit into the democratic 
scale ; aud tliU extraordinary power, Cicero saya, saved 
the ropabllo ; bot^ose, in Ihe hands of a turbulent mul- 
titude, It would have beeJi nothing but uproar and con- 
fusion. The tribunea, however, could at their pleasure 
control the other magistrates, and tliat ^vas the popular 
title which Angnstus aMumod. it gave him, under a 
republicmn name, the whole force aud energy of the go- 
vernment He knew the art of disUiiguiahlng t}TBnuy 
under ronstltutlonal forma Jrt-auum nom tfiUut, ima. 
go oHtujui. Tadtuj nys in another place, that Augus- 
tus, under that artful disguise, found the way, 'v^dthout 
the name of king or diriaior, to make himself superior 
to the legislallre and the executive powers of the rum- 
mouwealth. Id tummi feuitgii vocabuluttt Auguttus 
r4]^rtt, Reois aut Dictaiobis nomen adntmerot, ac. 
fojsieN aiipeflatiotuf nliqua eatera imperia priremittereL 
— Aunaia, book 111 a 


piling. By degreea, and almost imi>€rc«ptlbly, 
he drew Into hla own hands the authority of the 
aenate, the fonctlons of the magistrates, and the 
administration of the laws. To these encroach- 
ments no opposition was made. ITie trne re- 
publican bad perished, either in the field of bat- 
tle, or by the rigour of proscriptions : of the 
remaining nobility, the leading men were misod 
to wealth and bonoors, in proportion to the 
alacrity with which they courted the yoke; and 
all who in the distraction of the times had risen 
to afliaeucc, prefeiTfid immediate ease and safety 
to the danger of contending for ancient freedom. 
The provinces acquiesced under the new estab- 
lishment, weary of the mixed authority of the 
senate and people; a mode of government long 
distracted by contentions among the great, Jind 
ill the end rendered Intolerable by the avarice of 
public magistrates; while the laws alTorded a 
feeble remedy, disturln^d by violence, defeated by 
intrigue, and undermined by bribery and corrup- 
tion. 

III. In thi‘i state of affairs, Augustus selected 
Claudius Marcellus and Marcus Agrlppa, to 
prop and strengthen his administration. ’JTie 
former, who was his sister’s son,* and still a 
youth, he raised to the dignity of pontilT and 
fedile : on the latter, by his birth obscure, but 
eminent for military talents, and the companion 
of all his vicUjries, he conferred the honour ot 
two Hucee-'^ive consulships; and in a short time 
after, upon the untimely de..ith* Marcellus, 
choee him for his son-in-law. 'Biberius Nero 
and Claudius Drusus, the sons of his wife Livia, 
were adorned with tlie title of Imp^hator, 
though the suceession in the house of Augustus 
was nt the time well secured by other branches 
ot the house df Cesur. He had already ndopteil 
into the imperial family Caius and Lneius, tlie 
two sons of Agrippn ; and to see them, even be- 
fore they had put on the manly gown, considered 
as princes of the Homan youth, and marked out 
as future C4»nsuls, was his ardent desire; though, 
for politiral reasons, he chose to disguise his 
sentiments. To obtain those honours for his 


3 Oelnvin wup the nibter of Aiigiifftiu<. Fur mure uf 
her, BOO GeaeoJuglcal Table of the Caisars, No. 16. For 
Mtircollus, see tbtdrm, Nrt. IR. 

4 For Julia, the daughter of AagnstuB, married flrvtt 
to Marrellus aud afterwards to Agrlppa, see the Genea- 
logical Table, Na 46. F'or Agrlppa, see No. 47. 

6 An acrouQt of Li^ia and her first husband Is given 
in the Genealogical Table, No. 66. For Drusus, see No. 
TO; and Tiberius, No. 69. The title of tmpemfor Im- 
plied no more than the commander of an army. It was 
usually given by the soldiers in their camp, or In the field 
after a victory, to the general whom they approved. 
Augustus, and the foUoaing emperors, granted the name 
to thcirfavouritee as an honourable distinction. Tiberius 
reaened it for the emperor only. Sf^e Annals, book ilL 
s. 1*. Being always, with other title*, annexed to the 
Imperial dignity. It serred, nt length, to conrey the idea 
now iiuderstood by the word Empebob. 
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fiunllj wu the wiitL of bin heart; whiles under 
a Nbow of coy reluctance, he leemed to nject 
them. A grippa departed thii life ; and io a ihor t 
time after hii two aoua were cut off; Lucius 
Cfcsar* on hia road to join the army in Spain; 
und Caiufl on his return from Armenia, where 
be had receired a wound that Impaired bis health. 
Whether they died by their own premature fate, 
or the machinatJofia of their itep-mother Livia, 
ia to this day problematical. Druiua had paid 
his debt to nature, ieaviug 'I'iberiaa the only 
■nrviving sou-iu-law of the emperor. The cur- 
rent of court favour was now directed that way. 
lie was adopted by Augustus, dedared bis col- 
league in tliG goverument, hia aaaoclutc in the 
trlbuuician power, and shown as the rising sun 
to the army ; not, as before, by the secret arts of 
Livia, but with her open and avowed dirpctiou. 
Augustus was now in the decline of life, and 
Livia had gaiued unbounded induence over his 
affections, lly her contrivance Agrippa Postbu- 
UJ^^, ^ the only surviving grandson of the em- 
peror, was barusbed to the isle of Planasia. “ 
In jiniise of tin's young man much cannot be 
said: he was a stranger to tiic liberal arts, un- 
couth, unfunned, and stupidly valuing himself 
on his bodily strengtli ; yet free from vice, or 
the imputation of a crime. 

At tills time Germuuieus, the immediate des- 
cendant of Drubus, was apiKiinted to tlie com- 
mand of eiglit legions on the llhine. By the 
eni[K:ror's direction 'Liberius adopted him as hia 
son, tliough lie had then issue of Lis own * grow- 
ing up to manhood. The pdicy, no doubt, was 
to guard the sucressiou with additional securities. 
Augustus, In that j meture, had no war upion 
his hands, that in Germany excepted; which 
was carried on, not with a view to extension of 
empire, or any solid advantiige, hot solely to ex- 
piate the dijigraee iueurred by the loss of Varus "* 
and his legions. A perfect calm prevailed at 
Rome . the magistrates retained their ancient 
names ; the younger part of the community were 
bom since the 1>attle of Actlum, and Ibe old 


n CoJuB and Laclus were the sons of Agrippa by Julia, 
the daiigliter of Au/fUBtus. See OoneaJogical Table, No. 
48 luiil lil 'The Itomau law mode no dlffiarenee between 
aduptlun sod natural flliation , consequently the two 
sons of Agrippa, being adoptod by Augustus, became 
part of the C^aiaarcBU family. 

7 Agrippa Po«<tIiuuiUi), so calied becauHe lio ^vas born 
after bJs fsthcr’s deutli. Moo GeaealoglL^ Table, No. 50. 

6 For the iebiud of Planasis, bchi the Geographical 
Table. 

9 Tiberius had a son, named Dtukus, by bis Arst wife 
Vjpaania Agrippiuo, the daughter of M Agrippa. See 
the Oenealogical 'J'ablu of the OeHarB, No. 7(1 Drusus 
Hits afterwards cut off by Sejanus. bee .\nnals, biMik Iv 

B. 8 

10 The slaughter of Varus, and bla three legions, was 
A U C 762. See an account of it In .Suetonius, in Aiig. 
b. HJ. ^'clleiua Paterculus, lib. IL s. 117; au.l aluo in 
this book, s. 58, 69, 01. 

11 ITio battle of Actiom waa A. U. C 723, For Ac- 
tium, ftee the Geofrapbich] Tubie. 


during the civil wan ; how many were tlMfi 
Living, who hod seen the constitutiou of their 
country ? 

IV. The government tbua overthrown, 
thing remained of ancient manuen, or aadeiH 
q>irlt. Of independence, or the equal oouditloo'* 
of Roman citLceiis, no trace was left. All ranka 
auLunitted to the will of the prince, little aqUei- 
toiia about the pretHuit hour; while Auguitua, 
in the vigour of health, maintained at once hia 
own dignity, the honour of hia huuitc, and thu 
public tranquillity. In proiM'aa of time, w'hen, 
worn with age, and failinguiidcr bodily inti nni- 
ties, he seemed to approach the last uci, a new 
scene presented Itself to the hopes of men. Some 
amused themselves with ideas of ancient liberty, 
many dreoded the horrors of a civil war, and 
others wished for public commotion ; thegreatet 
part discussed, with a variety of opinions, the 
character of thu new masters at that moment im- 
pending over the state. “ Agrippa was rude and 
savage; disgrace added to his natural ferocity; 
and, in point of age and experience, he was by no 
means equal to the weight of empire. Tiberius 
was matured by years ; he hud gained reputatiuu 
in war : hut the pride of the Claudiau’* family 
was inveterate in his nature, and his inbred cru- 
elty, however suppressed with art, announced 
itself in various shapes. T'lained up In the im- 
|M:rial bouse, in the very boaoin of despotism, be 
had been inured irom his youth to (be pomp and 
pride of consulshipti and tnumplis. During the 
years which he passed in a seeming rj^treot, hut 
real exile, in the isle of Rhoden, he meditat- 
ed nothing so much as plans of future vengnance, 
claudustiuu pleasureit, and the arts of dissioiula- 
tion." To these reflections the public added 
their dread of a mother raging with uii the impo- 
tence of feuiule ambition : n whole peoftle, tliey 
said, were to be. ensiaved Ly a w'oiuan, mid two 
young men, wliu in the beginning would 
bang heavy on tlie state., and Id the end distract 
and rend it to pieces by their own dissensions. 

V. While these and otlicr observations of a 
similar nature employed the public mind, tha 
health of Augustus declined npace. The wick- 
edness of his wife was not supposed to reouiiii 
inactive. A rumour prevailed, that Augustus 
had gone n few mouths Iwfore, in a private man- 


12 By tliH equal murlltlon i>f Ituinsn rilijmm we sre 
uot to unden>tund ryvi/bCv of ra»kt, which never did 
and never con Hubslst la any af c or country. 'The equal 
condition of the people ainhinted in their baviag n voice 
In tbo making' of lawn, iu all quesLioas ■boi’*’ war and* 
peace, and In all adhlni of njomciit. 

13 The pridf* of the t 'lHudlau fauiLly, from whidiUbe. 
rliu was d'^MX'iided both hy file paternal and the maternal 
line, lb paiiiUnl furlJi in lively colours by Suetonius, in 
Tiij a. 1 and 2. 

11 For ail arrf)uiiti>f 1 ibeniu, la the l^le of Hbodee, mo 
S ueL in Tib a. 10, IJ, J2. 

15 Brusus (the son of Tiberiuw) and GerraanlcUB, <vl:", 
at that tiiue, commanded Ihe le/;iuiii on the KhLii«‘. 
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ner, with a lelect party, and Fabliu Maximal, 
hli ooDfidential friend, to the island of Flanasia, 
on a Tliit to A^ppa. The meeting was said 
to be of the tendereat natore tean were ihed by 
hoth, and a icene of mutual aifeotion followed. 
From that interriew hopes were conceived, that 
the young prince would be once more restored to 
the favour and protection of hii grandfather. 
The lecret soon tranipired : Fabiua communicated 
the whole to hii wife Marcia, and by her it wae 
conveyed to LI via. Angustua knew that he had 
been betrayed. Maximue died Hoon after, per- 
haps, by hia own hand : but of that nothing cun 
be laid with certainty. At hii funeral Marcia 
was heard, in the vehemence of diatresa and 
•orrow, to occiiie herself of being accewary to 
the death of her husband. However that may 
be, Tiberius had scarcely set foot in Illyricum, 
when he received despati-hes from bis mother, 
requiring fail immediate jiresence. lie arrived at 
Nola : but whether Augustus was still living, 
or had breathed his last, must be left in doubt. 
By Livla’s order the palace and all the avenues 
were closely guarded ; favourable accounts were 
issued from time to time ; and with that artifice 
mankind was amusefl, till all pniper measures 
were enneerted. At length the same report that 
announced the death of Augustua, pnK’laimwl 
Tiberius in possession of the supreme power. 

VI. I'be first exploit of the new reign [A. 
IJ. C. 7C7. A. U. II.] won the murder of 
Agrlppa Postliumua. A centurion of undaun- 
ted resolution attacked him by surprise. 'Fhough 
unprovided with arms, the young man did 
not easily yield : ho fell iifiter a stout resis- 
tance. Of this event Tiberius made no report 
to tfae senate, content with hinting a pretended 
order of his deceased father, by which the centu- 
rion, charged with the custody of A grippa’s per- 
son, was commanded to despatch him, as soon as 
the emperor breathed bis lost. Augustus, it is 
true, had arraigned the character and conduct of 
the young man in terms of asperity ; he had even 
banished him by a decree of the senate ; but it is 
equally true, that he never imbrued hla bands in 
the blood of his kindred ; nor is it probable that, 
for the security of a step-son, he would have 
doomed to death a descendant from himself. The 
stronger presumption is, that Tiberius and Li via, 
the former impelled by his (]rea4l of a rival, and 
the latter by the malice of a step-mother, were 
acA^mplices In the murder. \\ hen the amasin, 
in the military phmse, reported to Tiberius, that 
what he had given In orders was dnly executed, 
the reply of the new emperor was, that he had 
given no such orders, and for what was done Uie 
I'entnrion must answer before the senate. 

A diiavnwul so very extraordinary gave the 
alarm to ' Sailusliiis Crlspus, a minister then In 


1 Tie WM grand-nephew to flallait,thegreatbUtorian 
See Annsls, book IIL F. 30 K he dlBrloeed the lecret.hr 


[a. u. c. 767 . 

favour, and trusted with the secrets of the court, 
'fhe warrant for the execution had passed through 
his hands. He dreaded a public examination ; 
well aware that, whether he disclosed the truth, 
or attempted to disguise i t, bis own danger would, 
in either case, be precisely the same. To ward 
oiT the blow, he remonstrated to Li via, that the 
secret conosels of the imperial family, the condact 
of ministers, and the actions of the centurions, 
ought to be veiled from the public eye. By re- 
ferring too much to the senate, the prince would 
weaken hia own authority : that men should be 
accountable to the sovereign only, was a branch 
of the imperial prerogative ; and if Tiberius de- 
parted from it, he ceased to reign. 

VIL At Home, in the meantime, all things 
tended to a state of abject servitude. Consuls, 
senators, and Human knights, contended with 
emulation, who should be tbe most willing slaves. 
'I'he higher each person’s rank, the more he 
struggled fur the foremost place in bondage. 
All appeared with a studied cnuntcnaiic.e. An 
air of gaiety might dishonour the memory of 
Augustus, and sadness would ill befit the opening 
of a new reign. A motley farc.e was acted j 
and grief and joy, distress and flattery, succeed- 
ing by turns, were curiously mixed and blended. 
The ootb of* fidelity to Tiberius was taken first 
by the two consuls, Sextus Pumpeius and Seitua 
Apuleiiis, and by them administered to S<“iuB 
Strabo and Cains ’ Turmnius; the former, pnr- 
fw.t of the preetorian bands ; the latter, controller 
of the corn and public stores. Their exiunple 
WHS followed by the seiuife, the army, and the 
mass of the pi^ople. 

To make every thing move from the consuls, 
was the policy of Tiberius. He affected tho 
appearance of republitan j)rinciples, as if the con- 
stitution still subsisted, and he himself bad 
formed no design to destroy it. The very pro- 
clamation, by which he convened the senate, 
professed no other authority than that of the 
tribunitlan power conferred upon him by Augus- 
tus. 'I'he proclamation itself was short, and 
penned in modest terras ; importing, “ that the 


wsa sure to laenr Uie rmn'Otment of tho emperor, if lie 
concealed it, the seuate might cuudomn him for tlie luor- 
der. 

2 ITwre were two forras of oslhs ; one, when they 
swore by the name of tho prince; the other, uheu they 
hound themselves to support his ncU The lost wna In- 
troduced by Homaliis, and Is calli*d by Ulpinn, Lux Re- 
(iiA. It w'as the foundation of tho monarchy, Julius 
Cmoor renewed it Ui snpport his own ambition,— Suet 
In Jul. C«. a. 8t It sliould seem, from what Tncltns 
says, that, on tho present occasion, they swore by tho 
name not the nets of 1 iberlus. The latter oath wm voted 
nfrerwards by the senaU-, but Tiberius opposed it. ITiis 
book, s. 72. 

3 T^rmnhiB was the confidential friend of Augurtna, 
and by him, towards the latter end of hb reign, appoint- 
ed pnefectof com and grain; an office v%hlch that 
emperor had generally kept In his owi| hands. 
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Book I.J 

biulnou of tho meeting wa*, to decreo fuopral 
hoDOun to blj dec^sed father; as to himaelfp he 
could not leave the body ; that office of piety waa 
tbe only function that he prenimed to exercise.” 
Thii waip Indeed, the language of moderation ; 
but Augustus was no sooner dead, than he 
assumed the supreme authority ; in his character 
of Imperator, he took upon him the whole mili- 
tary command ; he gave the word to the preeto- 
rlan * guards ; sentinels were stationed round 
the palace ; the soldiers appeared under arms ; 
the magnificence of a court was seen in all its 
forms; guards attended him to the fornm ; guards 
conducted him to the senate-house ; all things 
announced the^ Boveruign. In faisdesjiatcheeto the 
army, he was already the snccensor of Angustus : 
bespoke the style andlangnage of a recogTiiz<*d em- 
peror, without reserve, and in the tone of jwwer, 
equivocal only when he addressed the senate. 

The fart was, Tiberius dreaded Germnniciis. 
A commander in chief, who had so many legions 
under his direction, who had formed connections 
with the allies of Rome, and was besides the 
idol of the people, might choose to seize the 
goveniment, rather than linger in expectation. 
For this reason the fiithera wore to be managed 
. 'J'here wiis at the bottom another motive : if, In 
appeanmee, lie owed his elevation, not to tho j 
ifftrigiies of an umliitiouM mother, nr the adoption 
of a siiiH-rannuated emperor, but to tho voice of 
the, people. It would redound more to his glory, j 
'ITie opportunity was also fair, to pry into the I 
temper and dispositions of the leading seiiatorH. j 
The event showed that his Indecision was p«dicy 1 
iu disguise. He not ■! the words of men, he | 
watched their looks ; warped every circumsUiiice 
Into a crime ; and, hoarding all in his memory, 
guthen^d rancour for a future day 

Vlll. At the first meeting of the senate, tho 
funeral of Augustus was the ouly subject of 
debate. The emperor’s will was brought for- 

+ In even' Homan ciimp tlie gcnenil’s tent, or pavi- 
lion, •'ailed tlie PiLj.TtiHUiv, bemu-w tin* ancient 
I«itma Biyl( d all Ihelr comiimnders, Ph^tobm .Sripio 
Africanus formed a,}/rfr(jnfiH n^hurt, or a hfkly of select 
men, wlm were Btationed near his parilJoa, holding 
theinselve* Jn readiness to attend their general in all 
Budden emergencies. Tn the time of Augustus the empe. 
ror’s lent wm unlled Ps*.Tomrv A ('(.ihtalk. The 
iiiinie was conLinueil Ity IiIm nuccessmrB ; and tlie mildJers, 

« lio formed the eraperor’a body-guard, ^rere called the 
prrrfan'oH cohnrtn, under tlie command of Bii officer, 
instituted with R Bpedal lommisdon. In which lie wtib 
slyled PR-tFECTira Pxeman. Tlie soldiers were for 
Home time qaarterod at Horae, till flejanus, in order to 
lonvard hla own dark designs, persuaded Tllieiius to 
form a pnetoriau camp at a small dlstjince from tlie city. 
Annals, book iv. a. 2. 

5 'Tiberius appeared with the wime external pomp, j 
and all tlie hunoors tliat diatliigiiished Augustus ; name- i 
h'l the fatcet uTeathed with laurels, a tndu of llctors, i 
and whatever at that time was appropriated to the ein- I 
peror. The purple, and the diadem, in Imitation of j 
Phstem mona^y, were iutrmliired st a later period. j 


ward by the* veatal vlrglua. Tiberlua aud LL 
via were declared his heln. The latter was 
adopted Into the Julian family, with theadditional 
title of Augusta. Hia grandchildren and their 
issue were next in auccenlon ; In the third degree 
he named the nobles of Rome ; not indeed from 
motives of personal regard, for the greater part 
had been for a long time obnoxious ; but a bequest 
so generous and magnificent might guin tbs 
applause of future ages. In the rest of his 
legacies the will was in the style of a Roman 
citizen : if we except tho clauses, whereby he 
gave to the Roman ])eo])le four huiidreil thousand 
great sesterci^s, ’ to tlie inferior commoimify five 


n Suetonius iiifonnB us, that AiigiiHtiiH made bis u ill a 
rear and four niDiitlui licfon* bl« dentb, aud c<imiiilf led It 
totlierarooftlievcfitul virgins, I'AVo-thirdsof lilBUKmey. 
which he had taken enre to dep<iBit In his cxrbeqiicr, h(< 
gave til THieriuB, and llip rest to Uviii. In the event of 
IJicir death, one-third wan to gp lo I)ru*«UH, the sou of 
'filierluaj and the other two-Uiirda in (rcrimiiiiciis and 
hlH thn*e sons, if tliey did not Mtirvne him, he left tlio 
whole to his relolloue and friends — Suet, hi Aug. p 101, 
7 SaetonJus fH*ero8 to have given a dintlnct aceoniit of 
tliwe BevoraJ legarlt*}*, Tacitus mentioDs a gross turn to 
the nation, and the populace ; jn)pul<i et p/chi. 

M-ns given to the former was of eourso carried into the 
Iiublle treasury) irniHum , the rcbt was distrihutiHl to tJie 
inferior cituu'UH. Siu*t^miiiH la'piirati*?. llu* tu’o lepneies, 
mid Uio tnuislalor has voutiin'd lo follow lilm. Suetonius 
Bays that forty milliuus of B4*titen es n ere hcqueallicd to 
the Homan Pkople; to each of Hie triiK-s, tlilrt\.flve 
thouMUodj to the pnj'torian guards, om* thousand to •■ni h ; 
H) the city <“oJiorts, five liuuilrod ; and lo the soldiers ot 
the U'gioiifl, three huudrod lo each. 1J<> fivi'd sUited 
tuui*!! fiir the [mynieut of tin* si'veraJ legacies, d(‘t‘lai lug, 
tlial not above one hundred and fifty millions of «e8tercf*H 
would go to hie lieirs, though in tlie last twenty years of 
Ills life he hH<] rect'ivisl In leparies no Jexs Ilian fuurf 4 *eii 
liiindri'il millions, all m Iiu li, Iweldi's Ids own laileiiiul 
estate, lie had oxpcudt'd on the ]mh]ir — .Sm-t. In Aug. 
s ltd 

I VVitli r<‘g;u-d to the Romnu coin, the tmnslal/»r thinks 
' pnt|M*r to Hcknowledgo, that he d»H*6 not i>n>U‘ud lo ae- 
I tiiruey, wJiciiever the great and smull eeslcnt-s orciir in 
I the urigmul. He believes tliat tlie reader, in g<>iicm], 

I \^ill not be anxious alxmt tlie exact valuallon. The ca- 
rious in Burli matti'rs are referred to a dissertation on 
: the subject Iu Hie ^Mi'intdrs of the Aendemy of Helles 
I lA'ttrc*s, vol. xxvili. 4to edit He will Uiere fiuil that 
I sf'ni/'ritru niunmu* W'ua a piece of money uorih alsiut 
' four aola of Fn*ncL money ; midtf ttert/Hm pimdut nhimi 
1N44 livreH, y BoISjaud 4d. Another pis-uluinty isexplaiiu 
ed In the dlKaertallon just mentioned W'Iu‘iii*ver the 
Latin adverlts, biich us rfcn/i, r/r/ei, n tifir* 
occur In the origliiii], ctHt» tin mtihu iniist ulways be un- 
demtood ; so thgt deciat is ten JiuiiHred tliou. 

sand or one iiiiilum of small wstereps It follows, thiil 
the numeral Iclb'rs in tJie text n-rtxxxv, imply jvud. 

riNf^ffUiet tnnrx yKi‘ny/i/r’f rrHttHa milha 
that Is, four limidrtHj and tlurty-fivo tinieH one hundred 
tlioUbaiid smull fcesten'es. Monsieur tiucrin, who has 
piveii a vnJiialile tnuisLitlon of J’aeitus, explains tlie I»j. 
gttcy of the eniiK-ror agreeably to « bat has been stated. 
AiigiMtuH, lie HityK, left lo Uio llomun peo]ile, that is, to 
the state, one Imririred thousand sesterces four hundred 
times told ; and to earh of the five and Hiiriy tribes, one 
hundred Uiuusaud sesterccp, to be dJitributed among the 
poorer riflzene. 'i bbi note haii run into Jmiglh ; but i* 
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ftnd thirty thoQUod, to each pnetorlaa soldier 
one thousand small sesteroes, and to every com* 
moD man belonginf to the lefions three hundred, 
he alTeoted neither pomp nor grandeur. 'Hie 
will being read, the funeral honours were taken 
into consideration. The chief propositions were, 
that the procaxion should jtass through the triurtv- 
j>hai gale ; this was moved by Astnius Gallus: 
that the titles of nU the laws of Augustus^ and the 
naniei of the conquered nations, shotdd be carried 
before the body, was the motion of Lucius Ar- 
runtlui. Valerius Mcssala was of opinion, that 
the oath of fidelity to Tiberius should be renewed 
ci'ery rjenr ; and being thereupon interrogated by 
the princo, whether that motion Avaa made with 
his privity? I made it, said Mewala, vjfon my 
<non suggestion ; in matters of public concern, hou>- 
civr it mnygioc umbrage, the conviction of my mm 
heart shall be the only rule of my conduct. The 
age had left no other mode of flattery. 'ITie 
senate with one voice insisteil, that the body 
should be borne to the funeral pile upon their 
o\rn nhouldcn. Tiberias assented with seeming 
rondescensJon, but real arrogance. The J’ield 
of Mars was the place appointed for the ceremony. 

A proclamation was issueil, warning the popn- 
lace to restrain their zeal, and not require that 
the last duties should be performed in the Forum, 
ns had been done with tumult and disorder at 
the funeral of Julius Csesar. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, the 
soldiers were drawn up under arms ; a circum- 
itanw that served only to provoke the ridicule 
of all who remembered the day, or heard of it 
from their fathers, when Ctesar the dictator was 
put to death. In that early period of slaveiy, 
and in the first emotions of joy for liberty in 
vfiin iHH'nveretl, the blow for freedom seemed a 
murder to some, and to others a glorious sacnfice. 
But in the present juncture, when a princo worn 
out with age, who had gro>vn grey in power, 
and left a long train of heirs, was to receive the 
ast funeral obsequies, at such a time ti» call forth 
the military, in order to secure a quiet interment, 
was a vain panide, as ridiculous as it was un- 
necessary. 

IX. Augustus now bi’carae the subject of 
public diHcussion. Frivolous eircumstances en- 
gagwl the attention of the greater number. They 
observed that the anniversary (»f his ac^^ession to 
the iiniHii ial dignity, was the day of bis death, 
lie died at Nola, in the same house, and In the 
same chamber, where OcUivius his father 
breatlted his last. i'hey called to mind, in 
wonder and amaze, the number of his ' consul - 

ihdugbt necessary, that the curious ia Bomau coins 

may not expei t more than 1 b lutended. 

1 Immediately after the hattie of Moilona, In whl«h 
lllrtliis aud Panaa were defeated, Augustus, on the 
foiirteenOi before the laleuds of September, that is, on 
t'M* IDth of August, A. U. C. 711, wna eouful for the 
first time. He M-ms, ahvrwards, thirteen limes cniuul. 


I ships, equal to those of VuleriuB Covvinui and 
I Caios Marios pot together. 'The tTlbunitlan 
power oontlnned In his hands doring a serlea nf 
•even and thirty years ; he was saloted Imfiea- 
Toa no leas tfaiu one and twenty times ; and 
other titles of distinction were either Invented or 
revived, to adorn his name. Ueflectlops of a 
different kind were made by thinking men. 
'They rejodged the life of tho emperor, and pro- 
noonced with freedom. By his apologists it 
was argued, “ that filial piety to bis adopted 
fkther, the distraction of the times, and tho ruin 
of the laws, made the part he took in the civil 
wars an act of necessity; and civil war can 
neither be undertaken nor conducted on prin- 
ciples of honour and strict justice. 'I'o revenge 
the death of Julius Casar, was the primary 
motive. To obtain that end, he made conces- 
sions to Antony, and he temporized with Lepl- 
dus : but when the latter grew grey in sloth, and 
the former fell a victim to his voluptuous jXLSsions, 
the commonwealth, convulsed byjiarty divisions, 
had no resource but the government of one. 

! There was, however, no monarchy, no dictator: 
content with the unassuming title of rriiice of 
the Senate^ he established ikioco, and settled the 
constitution. The ocean and far distant rivers “ 
marked his boundaries of the empire. 'ITie 
legions, the provinces, and the fleets of Ron^ 
acted in concert, with nil the strength of system. 
Justice was duly administered at home; the 
allies were treated with moderation ; and mag- 
nificent structures rose to adorn tl»e capital. 
Violent measures were rai“ely ftdo])ted, and never 
but for the good of the whole.” 

X. To this it was answered, “ Filial piety, 
and the distraction of the limes, w'ere nothing 
but a colour to varnish over the lust of dominion. 

It was the ambition of Augustus that gained the 
veterani by u profusion of largesses ; it was am- 
bition that raised an army, when he was yet a 
young man, and in a i>riYate station. By bribery 
and corruption he sefluced to hlmaelf the forces 
ot the coiisuisi To the friends of Bompey's party 
he wore a mask, affecting republican principles : 
he deceived the senate ; and by an extorted de- 
cree possessed himself of tho fasces, end the 
pnet4»rijui authority. How long did the consuls 
llirtius and I'amsn^ survive that event? I'hey 

Voleriim I'oTvinna wns six times ctmuul, and Mariui 
M>VL‘n tliu(*s ; iKith together making tbeli- number equal 
t4i Aiign^tus. It inu:<t however bo romemberod, that lie 
won not empi^nir of Uonip Ull tbe defeat of Mark Antonj-, 
at the ImUleof Ai tium, A U. C. 7i3. He died on the 
Utth of August, in tho year of Bomo 7(77. 

li ’Iho dhitant riven wen', the lllilije. the Danube, and 
the Euphrntes^ 

3 lUrtiuaand Puimawen' coQBula A. U. C. 711, Tliey 
gsve Ikuttin to Mark Antoii) ih*Hr Modena, and obliged 
him to altuudou Tlaly. Hirtius fell in tho engngeun>ut, 

Bud PwisQ, lu n Kltort time afUT, died of LU woundn. 
SuetoniuB (Life of AQguBtu% s, 1.) nays, that Glyeo, tlio 
tturgeiiii, was niwpccted of lufuBlog poison Into tlm 
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were both out off*. DJd they fall by the hand 0/ 
the enemy ? Who can be certain l^anaa did 
not die by poiaon iofneed into hia wound, and 
Hirtlua by the treachery of hia own aoldiers? 
If that waa their ftte, la it clear that AufoMua 
waa not on actor in that aoene of iniquity ? That 
be put himaelf at the head of both tbeir arrnlea, 
la a fact well known. Haviof extorted the con- 
aulabip * IVom a reluctant senate, he threw off 
the maak, and turned agalnat the commonwealth 
the arms which had been Intrusted to him in the 
cause of liberty agsinat Mark Antony. * What 
shall be said of the fury of proscriptions ? He 
soiled the lands of Roman citizens, ” and dlrldcd 
them amon^ his creatures. These were acts of 
violence, to Ibis hour unjustified even by those 
who advised tbe meaaure. 

“ To atone for the death of a father, llrutus 
and Cassius fell a sacrifice ; so far, perhaps, may 
be allowed ; but whether that deadly feud, when 
the (food of the common wealth required It, might 
not have been, to his immortal honour, appeased 
in silence, may still be made a question, lie it 
as it may, tbe younger Romi»ey was ruined by 
.ui insidious pence, and Lepidus was undone by 
treachery. IVlurk Antony relied upon the 
trKxties of Tarentum’ and Rrunduaium : he 
went further; he married the bister of Augus- 
tus ; und, in consequence of that insidious alli- 
ance, lost his life. Tcnce, it is true, wm soon 
after established : but what kiud of peace? 'i'he 
slaughter of LoJlius" and Vnms stained it in 
(lerinauy ; and liie massacre of the Varros, ■ the 


iwniud , bntCireni refuU : llic c}iar;.;e, and vlndicnlea 
Uifl cJiimuterof Ina friend —See I^etti'n tu Brutuii, eput 
vi. 

4 'J'liw wan the Unit etnusiilahip of Augfuatus ; he drew 
near llie eify u'uIIh, nnd ileinauded it In tiu* name of llie 
Icfflon'j — Suetonliifl, ni Afj". a 20. Ho bad not then 
obtaiiK'd the trlbniilliun jKover, and therefore huh not 
master of tbe ronimonwenltli. Ho was at that lime In 
hia twenlietli yi*ar. 

5 Augiuitinj collected together the veteran coldlertf 
^rho had foiig-ht under JuLna Cjesar, and received a roui- 
inlt^on from the aenate to join Hirtlua and I'onaa agaiuHt 
Mark Antony — See Such Life of Augnatus, s. 10; and 
ticero’B Phillppin 

0 For an account of tlie extreme i igonr wiUi nhieb 
Au^Ditaa enforced the proscription of the Lriiunviriite. 
see Suetoniofl, In Aug. a, 27. 

7 The nlhunre la-tueon Aiiguntus and Mark Antony 
iviLH often ^iolaled, und reiiCHcd by tlic iiiterjiosltioii of 
frJenda, Horuce’s account of hia journey to Briiiiduaiufn 
la auppoaed by Dtcler to have been written A H C. 
713, when the poet met Blcrenan sxid t'oecelna Nervn, 
the famoui Invayer, who were then employed to settle 
the treaty of Brnndu^ium, by whJrli Antony (his wife 
J'ulvla being then dead) agreed to marry OcLavia, the 
Bister of Augnstua. The treaty of 'J’oreDtuiu was about 
three yean afterwardu, 

8 Marcus luililus was defeated In (lermony A U. C 
730. The ■laughtei'of Varus and Ida three legions wan 
A. U, C. TUi— See Suet in Aug. a 23; aud FloruB, lib. 
Ir cap. 12. 

P Yarro Munena and Marnu Lgnatias aiiffered for h 
tonsplncy. Julius Antoiiius u-ai ton lo Antony Un* 
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Efnatll, and tbe Julll, made Rome t theatre at 
blood.” 

From tbe public conduct of Augustus, a tnm- 
sJtiou wu mode to his domestic obancter. 
** LivU wiB taken by force from Tlberini Nero, 
her lawful husband; she was then advanced In 
her pregnancy : whether in that condition sbo 
was'nnder a legal disability to contnmt a second 
msrrisge, was indeed referred to the pontifical 
college ; but that very reference was a mockery, 
that turned all religion to a jest. His two 
faTouritee, Quintus Tedtus^*and Vedlns Toliio, 
were distlugnlshed by nothing but riot and de- 
bauchery. To crown the whole, liiviu ruled 
him with unbounded sway; to the common- 
wealth a fatal empress, aud to the Casariun 
family a peniicions stepmother. Tbe honours 
duo to the gods w'ore no longer sacred : Augus- 
tus " claimed equal worship. Temples were 
built, and statues were erected, to him : a mortal 
man waa adored, and priests and poDdffs ivrrr 
appointed to pay him Impious homage. In call- 
ing Tiberius to the suecessioii, ho neither acted 
from motives of private s/fci'lioii, nor of ri*gard 
for the public welfare. He know the arrogance 
nnd innate cruelty of tlie man, and from the 
contrast ho|>ed to derive new lustre on himself.” 
That he knew the inward frame and cast of 
Tiberius, appears from a fact that happened a 
few years before, llie business of granting lo 
that prince a renewal of tbe tiibuniliiuj jMiwer, 
was (leiieniling In the senate. Augustus, in his 
speerh upon that occasion, made honourable 
mention of him; but, at the same time, threw 
out oblique refiections 011 his conduct, his de|K)rl- 
raenl, and bis manners. With affected tender- 
iiesa he seemed willing to palliati'all defeets ; but 
the malice of the apology wouiidtHl the dcejHT. 

XI. The rites of sepulture being preformed, 
a temple and religious worohip \i'ere dtoi’ced to 
tbe memory of Augustu.'i. i’lir senate now 
tiinieil tbeir supplications to Tiberius. A direct 
aJi^we^ could nut be drawn from him. “ Ho 
talke<l of tlie magnitude and tbe weight of em]»ire; 
he mistrusted hia own abilities . the rompreJien- 
bItc mind of Augustus was, indeed, equal to tin* 
charge ; but for himself, called us he had bom by 
that emperor to a share in the Hdmini.stmtioii, h.- 
knew by experience, that, to direct the affairs of 

Uiiiravlr, by hid wl/c Fulvis. Hr wms eiigugrd In an In- 
trlgue with Julm tlin «lHiJ|/htrr of AnguHtiiN, nnd for 
that offence wa« |»ut to dentli VeUriaii Ihilrrrulii ^ mys 
he deipntrlird hiniKclf. lloracr’H ode FfHdat~um qvix,jiux 
itudet <rmulari, i‘^ addressed to liiin. 

10 'I’lie exc<‘i?fcive luxury of V^KliDi PolUo Ih well 
known. Hio l hbsius suye tiial lie fat lei«>d Ins iRiiiprryH 
and other fif-Ii uith huirim bbsKi Of yuiutos Tediiis 
nothing more u knon n. 

11 .Suetonius rays, AiiguBtan, though ha knew tliat 
temples were often rained in the provIncoH in honour of 
the proconsiilx, alluued none to be erectiHl lo hlnuielr. 
anleiu they were st the isme time dedicated to tlie 
Koman people. In tlie city ho absolutely refused all 
honours of that kind. Suet In Aug. h. 32. 
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THE A 

A fTCflt natioOf TTAi to b« In t ■tito of painfol 
preemiomco, expooed to dan^r, and auyect to 
th« TldMltade* of fortune. In • city »o weU 
prorided with men of lUnitrioM character, waa 
It adrlMable to confide the whole to a iingle 
ruler ? 'ftic eereral department! of public bu«i- 
neu would be better filled by a coalition of the 
beat and ableet citizens. ” In this strain Tiberina 
delirered himeelf, with dignity of aentiment. It 
is true, but nothing from the heart. A profound 
master of dinimulation, he had from nature, or 
the force of habit, the art of being dark and un- 
intelligible. Eren upon occasions when duplic- 
ity was nselevs, he spoke in short and broken 
hints, the sense saspended, mysterious, and In- 
decisire. Intending at present to conceal his 
sentiments,' he was of course more involved 
than ever. 'J'he senators, dreading nothing so 
mricJi as the crime of knowing his rbaractor, 
broke out In a strain of supplication ; they melted 
into tears; they poured forth entreaties; with 
uplifted hands they looked to the gods ; they 
turned to the statue of Augustus, and at times 
fell prostrate at the knees of Tiberius. Thus 
Burrounded he called for a state-paper, and 
ordered it to be road. * It set forth an eetiinutc 
of the empire and Its resources, the number of 
citizens, the allies of Home, an account of the 
naval strength, the names of the conquered king- 
doms and provinces ; the subsidies, tributes, and 
the amount of the revenue, with the necestary 
disbursements of government, and the demands 
for secret service. The w'hole was in tlio hand- 
writing of Augnstus. It concluded with his 
advice, never to aim at on eirten'»ion of empire 
an important rule of policy ; but was it the re- 
sult of wisdom ? or did lie view witli a malignant 
eye the fame that might accrue to liik soccojtsor? 

1 Tacitas nays, la another place, that 'Ilberius thJuimI 
liiruxcir more for Iuh art of diKhimulatlon, than for hU 
111*! other He placctl It In the rank of ^ 

and hHte<l the mini Avhn iiUempt^nl to orer the secrets 
of Ills heart Si<Uam a-qiir Tiberiun, tit rrbatur,r t r/r- 
tiitibHS nuf, qiuim diuimuJntiOHfJH diligebat, Eo a-f'ritu 
acerpit, recliirii qiirr prtnirrrC Annals, book ir s 71. 

S The purlflr syhleni, r<M-oiiimendod by AugiistiiK, «ns 
iido|ited by his to o Inniiedi.ilc nireeHsora. llbeniis iiud 
t’alignla were coiiteiitisl n-ilh their triainph o\er tlio 
laws, und the and fur tunes of tho moat eminent 

rlLutens. 'Hie pursnll of pleasure, and the exercise of 
domestic tyminij, banished all idenii of military plory , 
and their dn*ad of superior merit made them witblinid 
from their p-enerul'^ tho renown in smii which they 
thrmseh ea despised. Under the auapiccB of the omiieror 
ClaiuliuB, fiiituiii WM luvsded, and finally reduo-d hy 
Agrirola in the reign of Doraltlan. That wud the only 
addition to the Iloman empire dnrlng the first century 
of tho Christian aira. Trajan, oflerwurds, depnrteil 
from tlie intMlenilion of Anguatiia. He reduced the 
whide vast territory of Darni, which lay boyond the 
1 >bdu1k‘, to the lorm of a Roman prorince, and extended 
his conqaeelH Into Armenia, MeiMjpotamla, and other 
countries, aa fu- u the gulf of Penia. His death dosed 
the career of victory. His roc cc esor, Hadrian, reDoanced 
all the eastern conquests, choosing to make the precept 
of AnguatoB the rolo of his conduct 
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XII. The MOAte still conflDulog, with pros, 
irate MryilJty) to prrai their salt, Tlberlufl lei 
fall AO e xp re a don, lotlniAtiog that, though un- 
equal to the whole, he was wHling to undertake 
any part that might be committed to his care. 
Informal, Cs«Lr,aaid AsiniusGalius,* what pari 
do yon chooae ? Disoonoerted by bo unexpected 
a queatioD, Tiberius paused for a moment; but 
soon collecting himself, To choose,” he tald, 
“ or to decline any part, would 111 become tho 
man who wished to be dispensed with altogether.” 
Gallus saw diHpleasnre working in his counten- 
ance. With quinkneas and presence of mind he 
made answer, “ The questiou was not put with 
intent to divide what In its nature is united and 
indivliilble. I appealed to your own feelings. 1 
wished to draw from you a confession, that the 
c^imm on wealth, being one body politic, reqiiiroH 
oue mind to direct it.” To this he added u 
panegyric on the character of Augustus; he ex- 
patiated on tho victories obtained by Tiberius, 
and tho civil employments which he bad filled, 
with houonr to himself, during a series of yearn. 
Hut this soothing strain had no effect. T he rc- 
aentment of Tiberius was not to be pacified. 
Asinius Gallos liud married VipsAiuD, * the 
daughter of Marcus Agrippa, after her divorce 
from Tiberius. By that connection he seemed 
to aspire above the rank of a citi/eu ; and the 
spirit of his father, Asinius Tollio, was still 
living in the son. 

XIII. Lucius Arruntius* delivered his seu- 
tiraeiUs, nearly the same as Gallus had offejred, 
and ill like manner gave offence. Tiberinw 
harboured in his breast no lurking resentment 
to Ariuntlus; hut he wo* jealous of a man, 
whom he saw flourishing in opulence, an ardent 
spirit, possessed of talents, and high in the esteem 
of the jiuhlic. Augustus, moreover, in uconver- 
Hutioii not long 1>efure bis death, talking of tlie 
BUC4'4«8ion to the imperial dignity, distinguished 
three several edasaea ; in the first, he placed sueli 
as were worthy, hut would decline the honour ; 
III the second, men of ambition, but of inferior 
talents ; in the last, such as had genius to plan, 
und courage to undertake. Marcus Lepidus,' 


Asinlui GalluB wa^ BOD to AsiniimPullio, the famous 
orator, aud coiiflrientiul friend ot AngUBtus. Homce and 
Viryil have made the father immortal. .St‘c the Dialogue 
ruiHi'mixig Oratory, k. li, note (e J 
i VipBanla Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Vip- 
BOuluB Agrippa, was married to Tilieriiis, «ho was 
divorei'd from her at the dcrirc of Augustus, that he 
might b« at liberty to marry the emperor’s daughter 
Julls, at thot time tlie widow of AgrlpiuL A'lpMinla, 
when repudiated, u as for advanced lii her pregnancy. 
She was delUereil of l>ruBUB the son of Tibonu'^ In the 
bouse of her second husband. Tiber! ub always Uioiight 
of lier with real Hfroction, and educated her iKin Drusui 
us hls own. See the Genealogical Table, No. 00 

5 I.ueius Arruntiui> w a^ mnaol A U. C. 72i Pliny 
the elder makes hononrablo uientlon of his taieJita, and 
ranks him with the eminent authors of the age. 

G The character of Marrue Leptdus is drawn by 
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hfl nld, wu trerj wmy qiwllfiad, but aowfilicq ; 
Adaiw Gt^of bad man amUtlon than sacrlt; 
Lofiiiu AmiDtliu ma not only equal to tbe task, 
bat* If oocaaien offered, would ahow a iplrit of 
enterprlae. Of this anecdote, with regard to the 
two first, DO doubt remalna ; but inab^ of Ar- 
rontiua, Coelaa Piao by some writers is said to 
bare been named. Except Lepidua, they were 
afterwards all cut off for oonatTuotlTe ertmee, 
artfully laid to tbeir charge by TJberiua. In the 
oourae of the debate, Quintus Hateriua and 
Mamercua Scanrus bad the misfortune to alarm 
that gloomy and suspicioua temper : the first, by 
asking “ How long Is it your pleasure, Ciesar, 
that the commonwealth shall want a head to 
direct it ?” Scaurus, by saying, “ Since the 
prince has not interposed the trihanitian ’ 
authority to prevent the report of the consuls, 
there is room to hope that he will yield to the 
entreaties of the senate.” Tiberius took fire at 
what was said by Haterius, and broke out with 
sadden vehemence : to Scaurus he made no 
reply; resentment had token root in his heart, 
and fur that reason was smothered in silence. 

Fatigued at length by the clamours of tbe se- 
nate, and the solicitation of individuals, he gave 
way by degrees : not expressly declaring his con- 
sent; but, as be said, to cud the mutual trouble 
of repeated refusals and unwearied importunity. 
Jt may be related as a fact, that Haterius, on 
the following day, attending at the palace, to 
mitigate resentment by an apology, narrowly 
escaped being put to death by the gnorda. In a 
suppliant posture he ciosjted tbe emperor’a knees ; 
and in that momcnf Tiberius, entangled perhaps 


'luritnis Auiiida, liook Ir, ». 20. H(‘ 1« there relelimti*d 
for hiH p<ilit)i*al wi-doni, and tlip virtuoo of modenitioii 
See nls(» Velkauh I*iinireu)uH, lib IL h. Ilk For rueliiH 
Piso, Arlio wofl BfterwarJii tho mortal eii<*roy of Oer- 
inanlriia, toe Annola, book ii. s. 43. 

7 Tho qaetLion put by Hateriua BcemH to Imply a 
rompllmeiiL llberiuti, perliB]M, thought It ranio from u 
man who saw through bin afl'iH'U.Hi delayu. Mumerrua 
Hcaunit is montiuned. Annals, book ill. a. 31, as one of 
the most eloquent orators of hli time, and afterwards fl. 
06, as a man whose dlKAolute manners mode him a dJs- 
gTHfe to an illustrkjiin Uno of ancofttiirs. Hla vices are 
dt*scrll>ed by Seneca, De lih iv. rap. 31. Ileiiig 

urcuted of writing versos against Tiberius, ho prevented 
a sentence of eondem nation by a voluntary deatli. An- 
nals, book vl s. 20. What he says In the seniate Is a 
pointe<l remark, and no wonder that It provoki*dreKent- 
meoL 'liboniui, by \lrtue of his trlbniiltlan power, 
might have put an end to the importunity of the senate. 
Since he did not use his authority, it was evident tlmt 
he was acting a part, and Scau^u>^ by his ubsorvotton, 
pulled off tho mask biieUmius says, the Heniitu grew 
Impatient ; arrordlng to him, a raeuibt'r crieil out, “ Lot 
him aceept tlie sovereignty, or reuounoe it at once.'* 
Another naid, *' Some men aro quick to promise, and 
• low to perff»rm ; Tiberius is the reverse; he m*t» al- 
ready, aud yet will not promise,’’ Tiberius saw that the 
farce lasted too long. He therefore said, “ I accept tho 
imperial dignity, till you yoursidves shall think fit to 
relieve old age from aoch a weight of rare ” Suetonlas, 
lu Tib, B. 2t 


by tbfl petitkuMT, or making a fUae atop, M to 
tlM ground. Tbla pporokod the aoldlen upon 
dnty. Hateriua waa taved from tkeir fuiy i 
but tbe dangtf that threatened a man of bit iU 
loatriouf character, made no impmelon on tbe 
prince ; nor did he relent till LIvia exerted all 
her power and influence. Tlberioa yielded at 
length to the aolicitatioDi of hie mother. 

XIV. The senate, at their next meeting, be- 
gan to offer the Income of adulation to Lirla. 

It was proposed to confer upon her the titlo of 
PaaENT ; that name waa thought too general : 
tbe more diitinctive appellation of Mothxe or 
UX& Country waa moved os an amendment. 

It waa further proposed, with the general con- 
currence, that to tbe name of the Emperor 
ahould be added, Tjie Son or Jui.ia. Tiberiua 
opposed these eeverai motions : honours, he aaid, 
ought not to be lavished on women ; in what 
reganied bis own rank, be was determined to 
act with the strictest self-denloJ. This had the 
appearance of moderation, but envy was tbs 
source. By tbe honoura intended to bis mother, 
he thought his own glory might beecUpeed, aud, 
in that spirit, prevented a decree, by which a 
Ilctor^ was ordered to attend her; nor would 
he suffer an altar ^ to be raised on account of her 
adoption into tbe Jnllan family. Other marks * 
of distinction were proposed, and rejected. 
GenuAnicua was more favourably treated ; for 
him 'Fiberius desired tbe rank of proeonsuL"* 
Special mesaeugen were sent to invest him with 
his honours, and at the same time to condole 
with him on tbe loss of Augustus. Drusus " 
was then at Home ; and, being consul designed, 
in bis favour nothing new was demanded. By 
virtue of the imperial prerogative, twelve can- 
didates were named for the pratorsliip. 'i’hat 
number bad hern settied by Augustus; and 
though the sunatL* entreaUsl Tiberius to enlarge 
the iMt, he bound himself by an oath never to 
exceed the line already drawn. 


8 LIvia took llic* nsino of Julia^ in consequence of 
bur adoption Into thu JuUriH[\nni\[y. 3 iberius, nutwiUi- 
Htnnding, iLuught the appumljaent of a lirtor bsi grcut 
on honour, ('luudiuii woh sftcm'DnLi more lodnlguut 
to his wife Agrippina. Two llctor* were ordered to 
attend her. 

U When thu Ibmians wIbIhsI to perpctuale tlie nir- 
inory of r Bingular event, Ihuv raised an uitar, and uii. 
gTHTud till) jHirticulani of tbe tranwetioii Aufimtijs, I 
after living hIkivc seven and thirty yumB with Llvl* m 1 
hiB acknowledged wife, eho*ie, iu thu end, to inoke her | 
Inn dauglitiT by luloptioii. The fathum meant to pay 
thulr court to I jvia, but Tiberius did not approve of so i 
tnueb adulation. 

10 'The proconHiilar anthorlty was often gniBted to j 

generals at the lieiul of dihUnt unmui, but never exer- j 
ciiied ithlu the city. { 

11 DrunaB, Hfl already raentiooed, was the son of 'Jllfo j 

rlus. bee the Genealogical Table, No. 70 i 

12 Hu broke hly proiolie after wardii, and, according j 
to l>lo t'Bwmfl, appointed no letts than fifteen or sixteen | 
candidates 
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XV. The right of deotlng maglitntee, by 
I public loffrAge, in the Field of Min, ' wts now, 
I for the flnt time, taken from the people at large, 
f and Twted In the eenate. The vriH of the prince 
[had, before that time, great influence In all 
1 eleotioDi ; but portlee were formed among the 
I trIbee, and ■ometimee with inccets. To thia 
enoroeohment the people made no oppoeltion ; 
they eaw their righta taken from them ; they 
grumbled, and aubmltted. The eenatora were 
pleaaed with the change. They were now 
delivered from the necessity of humiliating con- 
deacentJnna in the course of tlielr canvaaa, and 
' from the heavy expense of bribery and corrup- 
' tion. The moderation of Tiberius waa a farther 
rdrcumsUnce in favour of the measure : fonr 
candidates of his nomlDOtion were implicitly to 
be chosen, without intrigue or contention ; and 
the prince, content with that number, pi-omlsed 
not to stretch bis prerogative. The tribunes of 
the people applied for leave to celebrate, at their 
own expense, the games newly instituted in 
honour of Augustus, and ordered to he added to 
tfaecaJondar, nrider the title of Augostan gamea. 
A decree passed ; but the expense was to issue 
out of the treasury. The tribunes were allowed 
to preside in the Circus, dressed in* triumphal 
robes, but the pomp of splendid chariots was 
expressly denied. The annual e^lebration of 
those gmmes was afterwards Iransferred, from 
the tribunes, to that particular pnrtor wlio has 
Jurisdiction in all causes between ■ strangers and 
the citixens of liomc. 

XVI. Such was the situation of affairs at 
Rome when a fierce and violent mutiny broke 
oat among the legions in Taiiiionia. For this 
insarrection there was no other motive than the 


1 Tiberius had all the arts uf a subtle and disguised 
politician, lie knew that by dopriviug tlie people of the 
last remnant of liberty, their right to a voice in the elec- 
tion of magliitmtci, and vesting It In the senate, he shoold 
establish his own absolute power, llie senate, at all 
times adverse to the claims of the people, saw with 
pleasure the annihilation uf a restless, factious, and tur. 
Imleut democracy j never once reflecting that their or- 
der, unaupportod by the people, could make but a feeble 
resistance to the will of a despotic piiuoe. Hie people, 
on their part, complained of tbe alteration; but they 
complained without principle, or a seose of public In- 
terest, merely because they loet the opportunity of selling 
their votes. Juvenal describes the piHiple, who in the 
days of the republic granted the consulship and the 
command of the armies, reduced to think of two things 
only ; their bread, and the games of tbe drena 

Nam qnl dabat ollm 

Impoiium, fasces, legiunes, omnia, nunc se 
Contiuet, atqoe duas tmntum res anXlus optat, 
PsNEll ET CiaCXNSRS. RsX. X. VCT. '7B. 

fi The triumphal robe was a rich purple, intermixed 
with gold. IMlny saya It was In use In Homer's time, 
and for that reason adopted by the Roman generals. 

3 'flipre were eight prwtnrs, but two only had Juris- 
diction; one In all eauses between eltlien and citlseu ; 
I be other, between ritlxans swil strangers. See tbe Life 
of Agricola^ a fl, note 1 


llceotlouf xpJrit, whJeii 1« apt to ahow Jtaelf Jn 
the banning of a new reign, and the hope of 
private advantage In the dUtraotione of a civil 
war. A aammer-cainp had been formed for 
three legioni under the command of Jnniua 
Bheaui. The death of AuguatuB, and the 
aoccaaion of Tlberiua, beJng known to the army, 
the genera] granted a anspendon of* military 
duty, aa an Interval of grief or joy. The ■oldlen 
grew wanton in idienea ; diNeniloni epread 
amongat them ; the viJe and profligate had their 
oircnlar audiences ; doth and pleaiore prevailed ; 
and all were willing to exchange a life of toil 
and dlacipline for repose and Inxory. There 
happened to be in the comp a busy incendiary, 
by name Fercennius, formerly a leader of Iheatri- 
cal factions, ‘ and now a common soldier ; a man 
fluent in words, and by hi.s early habits versed 
in the arts of exciting tumult and sedition. Over 
tbe week and ignorant, and such as felt their 
minds alarmed with doubts and fears about the 
future (Audition of the service, this pragmatical 
fellow begun to exert his Inflnencc. Jn tbe dead 
of night ho mixed in cabala; and never failed at 
the dose of day, when the sober and well dia 
poeed retired to their tents, to draw together the 
idle and moat abandoned. Having gained a 
number of proselytes, he stood forth the orator 
of sedition, and harangued bis confederates in 
the following manner ; 

XVII. “ How long, my fcll(>w-M)ldicr8, must 
we obey a small aud despicmble set of centiirions ? 
how long continue iloves to a wretched bond of 
military tribunes ? If we mean to rc<lress onr 
grievances, what time fu> fit as tbe present, when 
the new emperor is not yet settled on the throne ? 
Relief may now be obtained either by remon- 
strances, or sword in band. By our passive 
spirit we have suffered enough ; we Lave been 
slaves in thirty or forty “ (‘.ampaigns ; we are 
grown grey in the service, worn out with infir- 
mities, and covered with wounds. In that con- 
dition we are still condemned to the toils of war. 
Even tlie men who have obtained their discharge, 
still follow the standard under the name of 
veterans ; ’ another word for protracted misery. 

A few, indeed, by their bodily vigour have sur- 
mounted all their labours ; but what is tbeir 
reward? they are sent to distant regions; and, 


4 A BuspouBlon of all buBlnesa v^holcver, ocrtmloned 
by tonie melancholy event, mw <-alIcd yitx/itiwwi. See 
the deserlpHoD of it Id Loesn, lib. a v 19, 

5 Thcatriral faeHoii8 were often the rsnae of greet 
pnbllc mbieLief. See Diaiogne eonoemlDg Oratory, b. 
xxLk. note A. 

0 In the time of the republic, the oiviilry oerved ten 
> ears, snd.the infantry twenty The dvil wars prolong- 
(n 1 the Hcrrl.'c. 

7 Hie soldiers w ho Iind served their fall time, were 
not dhM'harged, bat still eonlinued to enter into artlon 
when occasion required, They enesmped apart from 
the legions, under a banner called rexi/^ws*, and tbeuee 
the name of r^xilhrii. They n-ero aLto called wfer®*/. 
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under ooloiir of ui aUotment of Inada, tboj an 
■ettled on a barren monntain, or a twampy fm. 
War of IfeHlf li a atate of tbe rlleat drudgery, 
wltboQt an adequate oompeneatloo. Tbe Ufe 
and limb of a aoldler an rallied at " tenpenoe a 
day : out of that wretched pittance be muit find 
hie clothing, hii tent-equipage, and hla arme; 
with that fond, he miut bribe the centurion ; 
with that, muat purcbaM oocaaional exeroptiona 
firom aervioe; and, with that, mnat pay for a 
remladon orpuniibment. But blows and atrlpee 
from our offlcen, wounda frtmi the enemy, in- 
tense cold in winter, and the fatigue of summer- 
cnmpaigtis ; destruotlre war, in wliich erery 
thing is hazarded, and peace, by which nothing 
ii gained, are all the eoldier’s portion. 

“ For these evils there is but one remedy left. 
Let us fix the conditions of our service ; let every 
Koldier receive a denarius” a day, and at the end 
uf sixteen years let him be entitled to his dismia- 
(doii : beyond that term no further service. 
AVithuut detaining any man whatever, and 
without forcing him to follow the colours as a 
veteran, let every soldier receive the arrears that 
may be due to him ; let him be paid in ready 
money on the spot, and in the very camp where 
he signalized his valour. The prsotorian cohorts 
receive two denarii for their daJIy pay ; at the 
end of sixteen years they return to their families: 
and is superior merit the ground of this distinc- 
tion ? do they encounter greater dangers ? It is 
Llieirs to mount guard within the city, and the 
service may be hunoornble ; but it is our lot to 
serve amidst savage nations, in a state of per- 
petual warfare. If we look out of our tents, 
the barbanaiJs ore m view.” 

XVIIJ. This speech was received with ac.- 
eJamations. Various passions heaved in every 
breast. Some presented their bodies seamed with 
stripes; otherd pointed to their heads grown grey 
iu the service ; numbers showed their tattered 
clothing, and their persons almost naked. At 
length the frenzy of tbe malcontents knew no 
bounds, llieir first design was to incorporate 
the three legions into one ; bat which should 
give its name to the united body, was the ques- 
tion : mutual jealousy put an end to the project. 
Another scheme took place : the eagles of the 
three legions, with the colours of the cohorts, 
were crowded together without preference or 
distinction. 'J 'hey threw up sods of earth, and 
began to raise a tribunal. Amidst the tumult 
Blnsus anived : he called aloud to oil ; he laid 
hold of individuals ; he offered himself to their 
swords; and “Here," he said, “ behold your 
victim : imbrue your hands In the blood of your 
general. Murder it a crime less horrible, than 


8 TTie dsllf pay (if s IlomHn aoIdiiT, Brotler wiyri, wn§ 
e<]uul to ton uf French money. 

9 Tbe Roman denariut Is said to be equal to sixteen 
of French money. 


treMon to your prince. I will cither live t^ 
oommand legtooe intrusted to me : or, if yoi 
are determined to revolt, deepetob me first ; that 
when this frenzy is over, you may wake h 
shame, to horror, and remorse." 

XIX. The work of raising a tribunal, in spik 
of all his efforts, still went on. Heaps of turl 
were thrown np, and rose breast-high. C.od.^ 
quered at length by the perseverance of thel£ 
general, the mutineers desisted. BJersus exerted 
all his eloquence : " Sedition and revolt,” he saidJ 

could not serve their cause ; theremonstrancea 
of the army ought to be conveyed to the ear oi 
the prince with respect and deference. Tba 
demands which they now made were of tbe first! 
impression, unknown to former armlet, and wlthj 
tbe deified Augustus never attempted. In thii 
present juncture, when tlie prince was new to 
the cares of government, was that a time to add 
to his solicitude by tumult and insurrecfloD ? 
If they would stiU persist, in the season of pro- 
found peace, to urge a dujm never demanded 
even by tbe conquerors in a civil War, why Jucur 
tbe guilt of rebellion? why, in violation of ail 
military discipline, inge their pretensions sword 
ill band ? They might depute their agents to 
treat with the jirince; and. In the presence of 
their general, they might give their lustructinns { 
on the spot.” This proposal was accepted : with 
one voice they called out for tbe son of Blmus, ' 
then a military tribune. Tbe young officer un- 
dertook tlie charge. His directions were to insist 
tliat, at tbe expiration of sixteen years, the soldier 
should be discharged from tbe service. That 
point settled, it would then be time to enumerate 
other grievances. With this commission the 
general’s son went forward on his jonrney. A 
calm Buceeede^l, and issted for some days. But 
the minds of tlif Holdiers were still Jn agitation : 
their pride was rouKid ; the general's son was ^ 
now the orator of tlie army ; and force, it was 
luauifest, had at length extnr(cd, what bygcntle 
measures could never be obtained. 

XX. Meanwhile, tbe detoclied oompanics '• 
which before tbe disturbance '.bad been sent to 
Nau|M)rtum, to repair the roads, thebrldgefi, and 
other military works, having heard of tbe com- 
motions in tlie camp, seized the colours ; and, 
after ravaging the adjacent villages, plundered 
Nauiwrtum, a place little inferior to a inunicijMd 
town. They treated the c^enturlons with deri- 
sion ; fnim derision they proceeded to opprobri- 
ous language; and. In the end, to blows and 
open violence. Autidieims llufus, the pre- 
fect of the camp, was the rhief object of fbejr 
fury; they dragged him out of his carrisge ; and, 
laying a heavy load on Itis back, obliged him to 


10 llio cdinpiimeft of f(nit vpre colled mjyitpitJt. 
They roiJilHt(.*d, iu the lime uf llomiilui*, of 100 men, uinl 
theuix* the prlQLlpol otBcfr wa» called ctnltino. They Ui. 
creanod afterwards to £00, bat Lb^ dudu of riotiirloi] ^ till 
remfdned. A common soldier was colled inantpuiat it. 




^arch in the foremoet ranlci, Mltln/? him, with 
^OTtemptnooi Ineolunce, how he liked hie bur- 
Gm, and the len^ of hta journey ? Rofae had 
Meeo A*om a eommoa man to the rank of cen- 
Koricm, and wai aftemrarda made prwfect of the 
{oamp. In that station he eodeayoared to recall 
fthe rlgoor of ancient dlac^dlne. A Teteran in 
^ithe aerrloe, and loof Inored to &t]fpifi, be was 
^otrlctand liforous In hie duty, expedinf firom 
otben what he bad practiaed hlm aw lf . 

I XXI. The return of this tamnltnoiii body 
renewed the troubles of the camp. The soldlere, 
without control, iesned out of the llnee, aud 
^piIla£ed the country round. Some, more hearily 
load^ with booty than their comrades, were 
apprehended bj the orders of BIsdsus ; and, 
after recelring due correction, thrown Into pri- 
son, as an example to the rest. The authority 
of the general was still in force with the cen- 
tarlons, and such of the common men as retain- 
ed a sense of their duty. The delinquents, 
howerer, refused to submit ; they were dragged 
slong, resisting with all their strength ; they 
datped the knees of the multitude round them; 
they called upon their feliow-soldiers by name ; 
they Implored the protection of the company to 
which they belonged ; they invoked the cohorts 
and the legions, crying out to all, that the same 
lot would shortly be their portion. Against 
their general they omitted nothing that calumny 
XHild suggest; they appealed to heaven; they 
implored the gods ; they tried, by every topic, 
to excite compassion, to indame resentment, to 
awaken terror, and rouse the men to acts of vio- 
lence. A general insurrection followed : the 
soldiers In a body rushed to the prison, burst the 
gates, nnefaained the prisoners, and associated 
with themselves the vilest of the army, abend 
of desertem, and a desperate crew of malefac- 
tors, then under condemnation for ibe enormity 
of their crimes. 

XXII. The flame of discord raged with re- 
doubled fury. New leaders Joined the mutiny. 
Amidst the crowd, one of the common soldiers, 
a feDow known by the name of Vibnlenus, 
mounted on the shonlden of his comrades before 
the tribunal of Blnsus, and addressed the mul- 
titude, all wild with fury, and eager to hear the 
language of sedition. “ My friends,” he said, 

" you have bravely interposed to save the lives 
of these innoceut, these raurh injured men. 
Yon have restored them to new life. But who 
will restore my brother? who will give him to 
my arms? Sent hither from the German army. 

In concert with you to settle measures for our 
oommoD safety, he was last night basely mur- 
dtred by the hand of gladiators,' whom Bl»- 
■us arms for your destruction. Answer me, 

I The Roman genoraU had in their ramp a band of 
ftsdiatort. In order to arructom their snldlerH to wounds 
and the sAnlon of blood 


BIssui, where have you bestowed the body? 
The Tery enemy allows the rites of sepulture. 
When I hire wished my brother with my tears, 
and printed kisses nn mangled body, then 
plunge your poniard In this wretched bosom. 
1 diftU die content. If these my feUew-soldlers 
perform the last funeral offlee, and bury in one 
grave two wretched viotlms, who knew no 
crime but that of serving the common Interest 
of the legions." 

XXIII. This speech Vibnlenus rendered still 
more inflammatory by the vehemence of his 
manner, by beating his breast, by striking his 
forehead, and pouring a flood of tears. A way 
being opened through the crowd, he leaped from 
the man’s shoulders, and grovelling at the feet 
of individuals, excited the passions of the multi- 
tude to the highest pitch of frenay. In theii 
fury, some fell upon the gladiators retained by 
Blsesus, and loaded them with irons ; others 
seized the general's domestic train ; while num- 
bers dispersed themselves on every side in quest 
of the body : and, if it had nut been speedily 
known that no corpse could be found ; that the 
I slaves of Blmsus averred under the tortni'e, that 
DO murder bad been committed; and, in fact, 
that the incendiary never had a brother, BIemds 
must have fallen a sacrifice. 'Ihe tribunes and 
the prsrfect of the camp were obliged to save 
themselves by flight. ITielr baggage was seized 
and plundered. Lucilius, the centurion, was 
put to death. 'Ibis roan, by the sarcastic plea- 
santry of tlie soldiers, had been nick-Dame<l 
GIVE ME ANOTHER ; bccause, In chastising the 
soldiers, when one rod was broke, he was used 
to call for ANOTHER, and then another. The 
rest of the centurions lay concealed in lurking 
places. Out of the whole number, Julius Cle- 
mens, a man of prompt and busy talents, was 
the favourite of the insurgeuts. He was sparcfl 
os a fit person to negotiate the claims of the 
I army. 'J'wo of the legions, the eighth and fif- 
teenth, were upon the point of coming to the 
decision of the sword : the former bent on the 
destruction of Sirpicus, a centurion ; and the 
latter determined to protect him. The quarrel 
would have laid a scene of blood, if the soldiers 
of the ninth legion bad not, by eutreaty, or by 
menacing the obstinate, appeased the fury of 
both parties. 

XXIV. When the account of these transac- 
tions reached 'ilberJus, that abstruse aud gloomy 
temper, which loved to brood in secret over all 
untoward events, was so deeply affected, that 
he resolved, without delay, to despatch hla son 
Grusoa, with others of high rank, and two 
pivtoriau cohorts, to quell the Insurrection. 

In their Instructions no decisive orders were 
given : tliey were left to act as emergencies 
might require. To the cohorts were added n 
select detachment, with a parly of the pnetorisn 
horse, and the fiower of the Germans, at that 
time the body-guard of the emperor. In the 
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train which acoompuiled Dnum, Sc- 

Janiu ■ WM appohitcd, by fail coanieh, ta fnfde 
the iDexpertenee of the prince. Bcjeniu, at that 
time In a joint cotnmlnlon with faij father 
Strabo, had the oommand of the pretorian 
faandi, and itood hifh in &Toar with Tiberias i 
the army would of conrse eonaldo' him ai the 
fountain of rewards and pnnlshmeBts. Ai 
soon as they approached the camp, the disoon- 
tented lefioni, by way of doin^ honour to Dra- 
ins, advanced to meet him ; not, indeed, with 
onloDri displayed, as ii aiaal on inch oocadoni ; 
but with a deep and solemn silence, their droa 
neglected, and their whole appearance nnconth 
and sordid. In their looks was seen an air of 
dejection, and at the same time a snllen gloom, 
that plainly showed a spirit of mutiny still 
working in their hearts. 

XXV. Dmsus was no sooner within the in- 
trenchmcnts, than the malcontents secured the 
gates. Sentinels were posted at different sta- 
tions, while the rest in a body gathered round 
the tribunal. Droins stood in act to speak, 
with his hand commanding silence. Ihe sol- 
diers felt a variety of contending passions : they 
looked around, and viewing their numbers, grew 
fierce at the sight : they rent the air with shouts 
and acclamations : they turned to Dmsus, and 
were covered with confusion. An indistinct 
ond hollow murmur was heard ; a general up- I 
roar followed ; and soon afterwards a deep and 
awful silence. The behaviour of the men varied 
with their passions ; by turns inflamed with 
rsge, or depressed wdth fear. Druaus seized Lis 
moment, and read his father’s letter, In sub 
stance stating, that Tiberius had notliing ho 
much at heart, as the interest of the gallant 
legions with whom he had nerved in so many 
wars. As soon as his grief for the loss of Au- 
gustus aJlowrd iiim leisure, it was his intention 
to lefcr the rase of the army to the wisdom of 
the senate. In the meantime, he sent his sou 
to grant all the relief that could then be applied. 
Ulterior demands be reserved lor the delibera- 
tion of the fathers: to enforce authority, or to 
relax it, was the lawful right of that Asembly ; 
and the senate, beyond all doubt, would dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments with equal 
justice. 

XXVI. The soldiers made answer, that they 
had appoint!^ Julius Clemens to upoak in their 
behalf. That officer clHi'med a right of dismis- 
sion from the service^ at the end of sixteen 

* years ; all arrears then to be discharged ; in the 
meantime a deimrlos to be the soldier’s daily 
pay; and the practice of detaining the men be- 
yond the period of their service, under the name 
of veterans, to be abolished for ever. In a busi- 
ness of so much moment, Dmsus observed, that 


2 For the character (if AUlua Sejanae, see Annals 
book It. k 1. 


the aenata tod the emperor most be conaulted ; 
a general damoar followed. « Why did ha 
coma ao far, since be had no authority to aog- 
ment tbelr pay, or to mitigate tbdr luffer- 
inga? Tlie power of doing good waa not con- 
fided to him ; while ever y patty officer Inflict- 
ed blowa, and itripta, and oven death. It 
had been formerly tbe policy of Tlberiaa to 
elnde the claimi of the army, by taking shel- 
ter under the name of Augustas ; and now 
Drusna comes to play the tame foroe. How 
long were they to be amaaed by the visUs of 
tbe emperor’s aon ? Conld that ba deemed an 
equitable government, that kept nothing in 
laipenae but the good of tbe army? When 
the soldier la to be punished, or a battle to be 
fongbt, why not consult the senate? Accord- 
ing to the present system, reward is to bo 
always a subject of reference, while puuiah- 
ment is instant and without appeal.” 

XXVIT. I’hc soldiers. In a tumultuous body, 
rushed from the tribunal, breathiug vengeance, 
and, wherever they met either tbe men belong- 
ing to the pnetorian bands, or the friends of 
Drasijs, threotenhig violence, in hopes of end- 
ing the dispute by a sudden rnnllict. Cnelas 
Lentulus,* whose age and military character 
gave him considerable weight, was particularly 
obnoxious; he was Buppoae<l to be the chief ad- 
viser of Drusus, and nn enemy to the proceed- 
I ings of the army. For the security of his per- 
son, he went aside with Dmsus, intending to 
repair to the winter camp. The mutineers 
gathered round him, demanding witli insolence 
“ which way was he going ? to the senate ? per- 
haps to tbe emperor ? Was h^ there to show 
himself an enemy to the demands of the 
legions?” Nothing could restrain tlieir fury : 
they discbarpwl a volley of stones ; and one of 
them taking place, Ivcntulus, wounded and 
covered with blood, had nothing to expect bnt 
instant death, when the guards that attended 
Dmsus imme up In time, and rescued him from 
dent ruction. 

XXVIII. llie night that followed seemed 
big with some fatal disaster, when an unex- 
pected phenomenon put an end to the commo- 
tion. In a clear and serene sky the moon was 
suddenly eclipsed.' This appearance, in its na- 
tural cause not understood by the soldiers, was 
deemed a prognostic denoiincing the fate of the 
army. The planet, in Its languishing state, re- 
presented the condition of the legions : if It 
recovered its former luHtre, the efforts of the 
men would he crowned with success. To asaist 
the moon in her laboiii-H, the air resounded with 


.1 TiirUuH Iia.H rcnirdi d the [irujirt* of Lt'ntnIiiK, An- 
nals, iHaik Iv K A\ 

4 'ITiiH erljpso, Hcrording to the (^calstlmi of emi- 
nent inutbemstleiiuM, Iiappi'Ded on the if7th of Septem- 
ber, A U. C. 7<T7, of tlie Christian era 14. Aufmtus 
^ mouth of August. 
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tlM dsBCOQT of br*»®n Initmineiiti, with the 
•onhd of trumpeti, and other warlike muflo. 
The crowd, In the ^]c«l]tilIl^ rtood at gft« : 
erery gleam of light iDiplred the men wi:h Joy ; 
and the sudden gloom depressed their hearta 
with grief. The clouds condensed, and the 
moon was supposed to be lost in utter darknees. 
A melancholy horror seized the multitude ; and 
melancholy is sure to engender superstition. A 
religious panic spread through the army. The 
appearance in the heavens foretold eternal la- 
bour to the legions ; and all lamented that by 
their crimes they had called down upon them- 
selves the indignation of the gods. Drusus 
took advantage of the momenL The opportu- 
nity waa the eifect of chance ; but, rightly 
managed, might conduce to the wisest purpose. 

He gave orders that the men who by honest 
means were moat In credit with the malcontents, 
should go round from tent to tent. Among 
these waa Clemens, the centurion. They visited 
every part of the camp ; they applied to the 
guai^B on duty ; they conversed with the pa- 
trol, and mixed with the centinela at the gates. 
They allured some by promises, and by terror 
Hubdued the spirit of others. “ How long shall 
we besiege the son of the emperor ? ^Vhe^o 
win this confusion end ? Must we follow 
Percennlus and Vibulenus? And shall we 
swear fidelity to those new commanders ? 
Will their funds supply the pay of the legions? 
Have they lands to assign to the reteran sol- 
dier ? For them shall the Neros and the 
Drusl be deposed ? Are they to mount the 
Tacant throne, the future sovereigns of Uome? 
Let us, since sve were the last to enter into 
rebellion, be the first to expiate our guilt by 
well-timed rejM-utance. Demands in favour 
of all, proceed but slowly; to individuals, in- 
dulgence Is more easily granted ; deserve it 
separately, and the reward will follow.” This 
reasoning had its effect : suspicion and mutual 
distrust begun to take place ; the new-raised 
soldiers went apart from the yeterans ; the 
legions separated ; a sense of duty revived In 
the breast of all ; the gates were no longer 
guarded ; and the colours, at first promiscuonsly 
crowded together, were restored to their proper 
station. 

XXIX. At the return of day, Drusus called 
an assembly of the soldiers, 'rhough unused to 
public speaking, he delivered himself \cith the 
eloquence of a man who felt his own impor- 
tance, and the dignity of his rank. He con- 
demned the past, and applauded the present. It 
was not, be said, a part of his character to yield 
to menaces, or to shrink from danger. If he 
saw them penitent, if he heard the language of 
remorse, he would make a report In their fa- 
vour, and dispose hii father to listen to their 
petition. The soldiers answered in humble 
terms : at their request, the younger BUesus 
mentioned above, X^uclfii AproB[^ 


man knight in the train of Dmsas, and Jnstus 
Catonlns, a centurion' of the first rank, were 
despatched as the delegates of the army. In the 
conncili aflerwarda held by Drains, varioui 
opinions were entertained, and dlffwent mea- 
sures proposed. To wait the return of the de- 
puties, snd meanwhile to win the affections of 
the men by moderation, was the advice of many. 
Othenwere for immediate coercion : “ Ijenity, 
thfj nid, makes no impression on the vulgar 
mind. ITie common men, when not kept in 
subjection, ore fierce and tnrhnlent ; yet ever 
ready to bend and crouch under proper autho- 
rity. It was now the time, while they were 
overwhelmed with superatltlon, to infuse an- 
other fear, and t«ich them to respect their 
general. The anthnrs of the late sedition 
ought to he made a public example.” Drusus, 
by the bent of his nature prone to vindictive 
measures, desired that Percennins and Vibu- 
lenns might be brought before him. By his 
orders they were put to death ; according to 
some writers, in his own tent, and there buried ; 
aecording to others, their bodies were thrown 
over the intmichmcnts, a spectacle for public 
view. 

XXX. Diligent search was made for the 
most active Incendiaries. Some were found 
roving on the outside of the lines, and instantly 
cut off by the centurions, or the prfftorian sol- 
diers. Others were delivered up to justice by 
their respective companies, as an earnest of 
their own conversion. The rigour of the win- 
ter, which set in earlier than usual, added to 
the afflictions of the, army. Heavy rains en- 
sued; and fell with such violence, that the men 
conld not venture from their tents. To meet 
in parties, and converse with their comrades, 
was Imposaible. ITie colours, home down by 
torrents that rushed through the ramp, were 
with difficulty secured. Superstition still con- 
tinued to fill the mind with terror. In every 
thing that happeniMl, Imdginatiun saw the auger 
of the gods : it was not without reason that 
the planets suffered an eclipse^ and storms and 
tempest burst from the angry elements. The 
guilt of the army vi ai the cause of all. To 
avert Impending vengeance^ the only expedient 
was to depart at once from a vile inauspicious 
rump, the scene of so many crimes, and, by due 
atonement, expiate their past offences in their 
winter-qimrters. In this persuasion the eighth 
legion departed : the fifteenth followed ; while 
the ninth remained behind, declaring aloud that 
they would wait for orders from Tiberius ; but 
they soon saw themselves deserted, ami there- 
fore struck their tents, willing to do by choice 


1 F.very legion wrs dl\ Ided Into thirty coiDpHine», 
200 men in cwli ; sud a^n, the vompsnies wero distin-' 
golsbed Into hrutati, pr-tneipet^ iri*rii. Every eoinpsny 
hnd tn'o rentuiioca ; the first la commsml was called 
^lUiru^Vi, cuNif 
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wbat Lo a little time would be an aot of imW' 
tlty. Peace and food order belnf thoi rertoredy 
Dnuna Judfed It unoeceamry to wait till the 
retam of the deputlea, and Immediately let off 
for Home. 

XXXI. About the aame time, and from the 
same oaoees, another eeditlon broke out among 
the legions In Germany, supported by greater 
numbers, and erery way more alarming. The 
leaden of the mutiny flattered themselves that 
Germanlcus, impatient of a new master, would 
resign himself to the will of the legions, and In 
that case they had no doubt, but that erery 
thing would fall before him. Two armies ' in 
that juncture were formed on the banka of the 
Rhine ; one in Upper Germany, commanded by 
Caioa Silius j the other in the Lower Germany, | 
under Aulus Cacina. Both were subordinate 
to Germanicus, the commandcr-in-chief, who 
was then in Gaul, holding the assembly of the 
Htates," aud collecting the revenuea of that na- 
tion. llie forces under Silius had not as yet 
revolted : undecided, wavering, and cautious, 
they judged it prudent to wait the issue of the 
mutiny begun by others. In Cfecina s camp on 
the Lower Rhine, the flame of discord was 
kindled to the utmost fury. The oiio-and- 
tweutieth and fifth legions began the insurrec- 
tion ; the first and the twentieth followed their 
example : they were all stationed together in a 
summer camp, on the confines of the Ubinns. 
The campaign was inactive ; and, as the calls of 
duty were alight, the time of course was passed 
in repose and indolence. 

Mew levies from Rome, the refuse of that 
city, had lately joined tlie army. Upon the first 
intelligence of the. death of Augustus, these 
men, long addicted to licentiousness, and averse 
from labour, began to practise upon the ruder 
minds of their fellow-soldiers. I'he time, they 
said, was come, when the veterans might claim 
their dismisaion from the service ; when the 
young soldier might augment his pay ; when the 
army in general might redress their grievances, 
and retaliate the cruelty of the centu'^oas. It 
was not, as in Pannonia, a single Perconnlus 
that inflamed the mutiny ; nor were these argu- 
ments urged to men who saw on every side of 
tlicm superior armies, and of course trembled 
while they meditated a revolt. Inhere were 


2 The whole tract of Gaul, on the borders of the 
Rhine, wan rertui-ed to Hulijectioii, and dlvldfMi by .Au- 
ipistuN luto Upper and Lower Oennany. Whenever 
J^they are meiiUoueU, U will be proper to bear in iniud, 
Hliat both lay on this side of the Kliluc, aod were no 
i^art of GeruiBity, properly so called. For a fiirtlier 
of this matter, see the ManncTB of the GcnnmiB, 
1, note. 

J In coUecting the tributes in the several provlnccfi, 
llomnns made an awnrate survey of the people, and 
'^u'estlinato of their riches: this was called ceaiam 
'•pffrre. 


numben of busy inoeodlariet, tnd many mouths 
to bowl seditioD. Tfaelr dootrins was, that the 
fate of Rome was In their hands ; by their lic- 
toriea the empire flourished ; by their valour 
Germony waa subdued ; and from the country 
which they had conquered, the emperors of 
Rome were proud to derive a title* to adorn 
their names. 

XXXII. C«cina saw the dnnger, but made 
DO effort to suppress it. 'I'he malcontents were 
nnmerous, and their frenzy above all control ; 
insomuch, that the general no longer retained 
hia usnal firmness. The tumult broke out at once ; 
the soldiers fell upon the centurioiiR, the old and 
lasting cause of military discontent, and In every 
insorrection the first to foil a sacrifice. They 
seized their victims, and, without mercy, dashinl 
them on the ground : in every legion ^ the cen- 
turions amounted to sixty ; an equal number fell 
on each of them. The soldiers laid on with 
their cudgels; tliey wounded, maimed, and 
mangled their devoted officers; and, to roroplete 
their vengeance, cast them dead, or ready to ex- 
pire, over the intrenchnicnfs. Numbers were 
thrown into the Rhine, One, in particular, by 
name Septlmius, fled to the tribunal j and, clasp- 
ing the knees of his general, hoped tlierc to find 
a sanctuary. The soldiers demanded him with 
contumacy, and C»cina was obllp-d to give him 
lo their fury, ('asslus ('hteri'n, " the same who 
afterwards immortalized his iia7ne by the death 
of Caligula, was then a centurion, in the vigour 
of youth, and of a spirit to foie every danger. 
He made head against iJl assailants, and, sword 
In hand, cut his way through their thickest 
ranks. From this time oil was uproar and wild 
commotion. No tribune gave orders, no pnn- 
fect of the camp was heard. The leaders of the 
mutiny appointed sentinels; they stationed the 
night watch, and gave directions as emergencies 
required. One mind inspirefl the whole body; 
and this circumstance, in the judgment of those 
who best knew the temper of the army, was the 
sure sign of a faction not easy to be quelled. In 
separate bodies nothing was done ; no single in- 
cendiary took upon him to direct ; together they 
set up a general shout, and together aJi were si- 
lent. Every thing moved in concert, snd even 
anarchy had the appearance of regular disciplini*. 

XXXllI. Meanwhile Germanicus, engaged. 


4 The Homan gi'uenJB, and lhcem|K'n>rH after Uienj, 
took on honorary title from the roiiQiiensl rouutry. 
SoplowBfl Bljk*d yM^HKAMJS; DniMiM, llie lirollier of 
TJberlms woa culled (ii SMA.Niri's, aud hia sou mbs 
known by uo other uaow. The cmiHTor Claudius ai- 
oumeJ the addition of GtsviMf ch. 

5 It has lM*en observed, w*i'Uon 21), note, that theru 
were in cii-ry legion thirty coinpuuieH, wlUi two ceu- 
iurlons to each. 

6 Cfueres wan the chief of the ruuspinitorti sgsliut 
Caligula He defin'd Ihst be might have the glory oi 
striking Uie flnt blow. Suet, tn Calig. a 50. 
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mu hM bo«n mentionedi with the lUtee of Gaui, 
reoeJredadvloe that AngnetDi was DO more. He 
had married Agrippina, the granddanghter ‘ of 
that emperor, and by her had aeveral cbildren. 
Drusiu, the brother of Tlberlna, waa hii father, 
and of couree Llvla wai bln grandmother. l*bua 
deacended, and thug allied, he lired in perpetual 
anxiety. The lullen BYenion of big ancle, and 
the gecret malice of Livia, embittered big days. 
The hatred with which they piiraued him waa 
unjngt; and, for that reaaon, unrelenting, llie 
fact ia, Druauti' wag the delight of the Homan 
people: they cfaerlghed big memory; perauad- 
ed that, if the aoverelgn power had derolved on 
him, the old republic would have been reetond. 
At hia death, the aifectiong of mankind were 
tranaferred to hig aon. From aimilar virtuea 
the aume conduct waa expected. Poaseaged of 
popular taletita, aiTable, and obliging to all, Ger- 
manicua presented a atrong contrast to the harsh 
temper and clouded aspect of Tiberimt. The' 
Jealoosles that subsisted between the women, 
added fuel to the flame ; Livia beheld the wife of 
Germanicus with the malice of a stepmother; 
and, in return, Agrippina rewnted every thing 
witii sensibility, perhaps with indignation. Hut 
the teDdemeas of her affection for her husband 
softened her fiercer pasaions, and gave a tincture 
of delicacy to that haughty spirit which nothing 
could suhdae. 

XXXIV. Gennanioui was now advanced 
nearer to the imperial dignity ; but his zeal for 
TiberluB rose In propartion. He required from 
the Sequanlans and the Helgic states ” the oath 
of fidelity to the emperor; and being informed 
of the commotions that distracted the army, be 
set forward, without delay, to appease the tu- 
mulL The legions met him on the outside of 
the intrencbments, with downcast eyes, aud all 
the external symptoms of repentance. He was, 
however, no sooner within the lines, than the 
camp resounded with groans and bitter lamenta- 
tions. 8ome laid bold of the prince's hand, as if 
going to kiss it ; but inserting bis fingers in their 
mouths, made him feel their bouelema gums, 
complaining that they bad lost their teeth in the 
servioe : others showed their bodies bent with 
age, Sind drooping under a load of infirmities. 
A tumultuous crowd gathered round the tribu- 
nal ; Germanicus ordered them to form in their 
respective companies, that the men might more 
distinctly hear his answer; and to distinguish 
the cohorts, he directed the standards to be ranged 
in proper order. 'Fhe soldiers obeyed, but with 


1 For Agiippinn, boc the Genealogical Table, No. 
51. 

2 Dniaua died A. U. C. 715. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. 79. 

3 The original says, Belgirre dvifat^t. Hy the word 
ertnttUf the Roman satbon do not always mean a city. 
In the modem sense of the word ; but a body politic, a 
state, a people. 


reluctance. Germanicju opened with the pane- 
gyric of Augustoa ; be proceeded to the viotories 
and triumphs obtained by Tiberias, * Jnalating 
chiefly on his exploits In Germany, at the bead 
of those very legions, llie succession, he ob- 
served, was quietly settled -. Italy consented, 
both the Gsula remained In their duty, and 
peace prevailed In every part of the empire. 

XXXV. 'rhui far Germanicus was heard with 
silence, or at worst with a low and hollow mur- 
mnr. He made a transition to the present dlstnr- 
bances: “ Where is now the sense of military 
duty? Wliere that ancient discipline, the bout 
and honour of the Roman armies? Whither have 
you driven the tribunes ? Where are the centu- 
rions ?” A t these words, the whole multi tnde, u If 
with one instinct, threw off their clothes, exposing 
their bodies Hcaraed with wounds from the ene- 
my, and with lashes from the centurion. A 
general outcry followed. They complained of 
the price exacted for relaxations of duty ; they 
mentioned the miserable pittance which they re- 
ceived for their daily pay ; they set forth their 
various hardHbips, and in particular their uure- 
mitting labour at the intrencbments, the faligne 
of carrying provisions, wood, and forage., with a 
detaU of other cnaployments, sometimes imposed 
by necessity, and frequently to prevent IdloTieSH 
In the camp. 'Hie clamour of the veterans wu 
outrageous : they had served thirty years and 
more, and when were they to expect a cassation 
of misery? 'fhey desired to retreat for old age, 
that they might not languish in despair, and 
wait till the hand of death released them from 
their troubles. Some demanded immediate pay- 
ment of the legacies bequeathed by Augustus. 
They offered up ardent vows for the success of 
Germanicus; astnirlng him, if he wished to 
seize the sovereign power, that they were to a 
man devoted to his service. 

Struck with horror, and dreading the «)nt*- 
glon of so fool a crime, Germanicus leaped 
from the tribunal. The soldiers Hword in band 
opposed his passage, and even threatened vio- 
lence if he did not return. The prince was re- 
solved to perish, rather than forfeit his hononr. 
He drew his sword, and pointed it to his breast, 
ready to plunge it to his heart, fhe people near 
him stopped^his band ; bat the crowd at a dis- 
tance, and even some who dared to advance, had 
the insolenre to bid him strike : one. in particu- 
lar, by name Calnsidius, presented a nake<l 
sword; adding, at the same time, Takflhn; it is 
shcTiier tfian your ow7i. This behaviour, even in 
the moment of frenzy, appeared to the soldiers 
an atrocious act, A pause ensued. The friends 
of Gerroanicus seized the opportunity, and con- 
veyed him to his tent. 


4 Tlberlufl couqufn^d In DalniatJa, ronnonls^ and 1, 
lyricum. He commanded In Gertnsn>, and obtained 
veral virtories. Suet In Tib 8 ifi sod 20, A^ellHiw Pa 
ten- lib li. «. 104. 
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XXXVI. A council wu Immcdlafcly called. 
It was well known that tbe inaurf^nta were 
preparing a deputation to the array on the Up- 
per Rhine, In order to engage them in the re- 
volt, and make it a common cauae. The city 
of the Ubiana waa devoted to deatruction. From 
the pillage of that place, the plan of the mutl- 
neera waa to proceed to greater lengtha, and car- 
ry desolation Into the provinces of Gaul. - The 
Germans, at the some tirae, knew the divien- 
alona of the Roman array ; and, if the Rhine 
were once abandoned, etood in readineta to seize 
ao advantageous aposL The moment was full 
of perpleiity. To employ the anxiliary forces 
and the states in alliance with Rome against the 
revolted legions, were to engage in a civil War. 
To proceed ^ith rigour might be dangerous; 
and to pacify the men by largesses, were an ex- 
pedient altogether dishonourable. Grant all or 
nothing, the dilemma was cither way big with 
mischief. After mature deliberation, lettera 
were framed in the name of Tiberius, import- 
ing that at the end of twenty years the soldier 
sliould be entitled to bis dismission ; that, after 
sixteen, he should be deemed a veteran, still re- 
tained in tbe service, but exempt from aJl duty, 
except that of rei>elling the incursions of tbe en- 
emy. A promise was added, that the legacies 
given by Augustus should not only be i>ald, but 
increased to double the amount. 

XXXVIL llie forgery was suspected by the 
ftddiers. 'lliey saw that the letter was an ex- 
pedient to gaiu time. They demanded immedi- 
ate coraplianc4*, and accordingly diamissions from 
the service were made mt by the tribunesL The 
payment of the money was deferred till the le- 
gions arrived in their winter quarters. The fifth 
and one-and-twentieth refused to stir from the 
camp, till Germanicus, with his own finances 
and the assistance of bis friends, made up the 
sum required. I he first and twentieth legions, 
under tbe command of Cajcina, proceeded towards 
the city of the Uhlans; exhibiting, as they 
marched, a shameful spectacle, while they carried, 
amidst the colours and the Roman eagles, the 
treasure extorted from their gcnemL German- 
icus proceeded with expedition to the army on 
the Upper Rhine, and there required the oath of 
fidelity to the emperor. 'ITie second, the thir- 
teenth, and sixteenth legions, complied without 
hesitatioD. ITie fourteenth stood for some time 
In suspense. They made no demand; but Grr- 
manicus ordered dismissions from the service to 
be made out for the veterans, and their money 
to be forthwith discharged. 

Meanwhile a party of veterans 
belonging to the legions lately in commotion, 
but at that time stationed in the territory 
of the Chaucians, discovered the some spirit 
of diiaifectioD ; but the firmness of Alennius, 
tbe prefect of tbe camp, suppressed the mischief 
in its birth. He onlrrcd two of the ringleaders 
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to be seized, and put to death ; an act of severity 
not strictly * legal, hut Ju some degres Justified 
by neceselty. He was obliged, however, to seek 
his safety by flIghL The soldiers pursued him. 
Being detected in his lurking-place, he resolved 
to face his enemies, and depend upon his own 
bravery. “ It ii not,” he said, “ against me, 
the prefect of the camp, that this ontrage is com- 
mitted ; It is treachery to Germanicus ; it is treo- 
s<in to the emperor,” The leaden of the mu- 
tiny were struck with terror. In that mo- 
ment he seized the standard ; and turning to- 
wards the river,* declared, in a peremptory 
tone, that whoever quitted his rank, should suf- 
fer os a deserter. The whole body marched into 
winter-quarters, murmuring disconteut, but not 
daring to disobey. 

^XXIX. During these transactions, the 
deputies of the aenate met Oermanicoi at the 
Uhlan altar , ' on his return from the Upper 
Rhine. Two legions, tbe first and tweurJeth, 
were stationed at that place In winter-quartern; 
and, with them, the veterans lately appointed 
to follow Llie colours. To minds in iiieir con- 
dition, fluctuating between fear and conscious 
guilt, every circumstance was a new alarm. 
The deputies, they were sure, came with In- 
structions to revoke and cancel the terms which 
violence had extorted. The credulity of the 
common people never works by halves ; they 
believe withont proof, and soon find tbe author 
of what never happened. Munatlus Flancus, 
a senator of consular rank, and a principal per- 
son in the embassy, waa named as tbe framer of 
a decree, that never existed but in the ImSglna- 
lion of the soldiers. In the dead of the night 
they rushed in a body to the head-quarters of 
Germanicus, demanding, with rage and vio- 
lence, the purple standard * which waa there de- 
posited. They broke open the doors ; they 
forced their way into the bouse ; and, dragging 
tlieir gciierhl out of his bed, with roenaers of 
instant death, compelled him to surrender the 


5 The bTritnry of Uie CliRoriROB lay between Uie 
riven Amlus (Uiu Jiwu) aad Albin (tbe Xlbf). Hrnre 
it appears, thst s/ter the slBa^litcr of Vsrui the Ro- 
mmiB were aliil in potuiesdiuo of somo strougholfis in 
Germany. The gmrrisoD quartered in Germany began to 
mutiny, bat tho prefect of tlie romp ordered two ot tJie 
rlnglendcTB to be executed. 'Jlio pref^'ct of the camp 
had no authority to puniulj with deelb TTjIs was 
agHinst law. That power wm veiled In the commander 
in chief. Loner puaiiiiimoDtB were inflicted by tbe 
tiilamefl ond centurions. 

G He turned tuwardu the river, i. e tbe Rhine, and 
led the niutiiu'ers to their winter-qunrterH. 

7 'JTie Ubian aJtsr, now Bonn. Sec the OeogTSphlnl 
Table. 

9 ITicorlginul suj'p, rvTtllum, TTils, on tlio anlbority 
of Lipf Imp, Jh called In the trsaBlatloD tbe purpUr tUttid- 
artf, wliirh was always at the lieod quarters, till 
produrtnl as the f ignal for engaging the enemy. Some 
of the commentators contend Ih^t it u os the banner, 
under which tbe vrlemns were letalued in the Berner. 
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mndard. FloUied with thlrexpklt, they ran 
whd throDf h the etreeta ; and meethif the de- 
pudet) then on their way to join the prince, 
they poured forth a torrent of opprobrioua lan- 
guage, and threatened a general massacre. 

Plancus was the first object of their fnry. 
That ilJustriuiis citizen could not, without dis- 
honour to his character, shrink back from a tu- 
multuous rabble; he was, howeyer, compelled 
to take refuge in the camp of the first legion. 
He there embraced the colours ; and, Imylng hold 
of the eagiefi, thought himself protected by the 
gods of tbe army. Hut even that sanctuary 
was DO longer a place of ahelter ; the soldiers 
forgot the religion of the camp ; and if Calpur- 
nius, tbe eagle-bearer, had not made a stout re- 
sistance, a deed of horror, unheard of eren 
among barbarians, had been impiously perpe- 
trated ; and the blood of a Homan ambassador. 

In a Homan camp, had staii^ed the altar of the 
gods.* At tbe return of day, when the general, 
tbe men, and the actions of all might be clearly 
distiuguisbed, Germanicus entered the camp. 
He ordered riancus to be conducted to his pre- 
sence, and seated him near himself on the tri- 
buiml. He complaiued of the distractions of 
the time; but imputed jyhat had happened, not 
BO much to the madness of the soldiers, as to tbe 
vengeance of the gods. He explained the na- 
ture of the deputation from the senate; he stat- 
ed tbe rights of amUassadom; he painted forth 
in petl etic terms, the indignity ofiered to a man 
of such high consideration as Plancus : aud la- 
mented the disgrace that befell the legion. The 
soldiers heard him like men astouisbed, but not 
convinced. Germauicus thought proper to dis- 
miss the deputies ; but, to guard thoir persons, 
ordered a detachment of the Boxiliary horse to 
escort tbem. 

XL. 'Ihe conduct of Germanicus was cen- 
sured by many of his friends. “ Why did be 
not withdraw to the army on the Upper Hbiue ? 
Discipline was there in force, and with proper 
assistance the mutiny might have been crushed 
at once. J3y dismissions from the service, by 
Isrgeis cs , and other feeble measures, the dis- 
turbances were too much encouraged. If the 
general set no value on his own Life, why ne- 
glect the safety of his infant son? ' Why hazard 
among lawless men, who had violated every 
ncred right, an affectionate wife, at that time 
far advanced in her pregnancy ? Those tender 
pledges were tbe property of the stale, and 
should be restored to the emperor and the com- 
muiiweallh.” Germanicus yielded to these re- 
moustrances ; but the consent of Agrippina was 


1 Tlxe eiuigrii and the eagles were the gods of a Ro- 
msn army. Tsdtus rall« themproTM-ia /eg/oniui mumimo. 
Tertulllaa Bays, Rtligui JZosuuiertfM tota eastrensis^ 
tigua ptmeralur, rigna jurat, et oimnibux diii prwponit. 

2 Tills was CslJfulH, aftei^orda emperor, 8es tha 
Oeaealogksl TabW, No. W. 
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still to bo obtAlned. Dofooided from Aagostm, 
she insistod that the gruddAiighter of that cm. 
peror had not ao iaridegenerated, as to shrink 
from danger. Germaniens continued to urge hli 
request ; he melted into tears ; he clasped her in 
his arms ; he embraced her infrnt aon, and at 
length preyalled. A prooesalon of disconsolate 
women moved slowly on ; and with them the 
wife of the commander-in -chief, compelled to be 
a wanderer, with her Infant son in her arms. 
A band of wretched women, driven forth from 
their hnsbands, attended in her train. Amongst 
those whom they left behind, the scene of dia- 
tresa was not less affecting 

XLI. The camp presented a mournful spec- 
tacle. Instead of a Homan general at the head 
of his legions ; instead of Gernoanicua in all the 
pomp and pride of authority, the far.e of things 
resembled a city token by storm. Nothing was 
heard but shrieks and lamentations. The sol- 
diers listened ; they came forth from their tents ; 
they stood astonished at the sight: and, “Why," 
they said, “ wherefore those notes of sorrow ? 
What means that mournful spectacle ? A traJu 
of noble matrons deserted, left to themselves, 
abandoned by all ! no centurion, not so much as 
a soldier, to accompauy them ! The wife of the 
genera], undistiugnished in tbe crowd, without 
u guard, and without the train of attendauts 
suited to her rauk, proceeding on her way to- 
wards the people of Treves, to seek in a foreign 
state, that protection which was denied her in 
a Homan camp!" To these reflections shame 
and remorse succeeded, and every breast was 
touched with sympathy. All lamented the con- 
dition of Agrippina. They callcMl to mind the 
splendour of her father Agrippa ; they recol- 
lected the majesty of Augustus, her grand- 
father ; they remembered Drusus, her father- 
in-law ; her own personal accomplishments, her 
numerous issue, and her virtue, endeared her to 
tbe army. Her son, they said, was a native of 
the camp ; ” he was educated in the tents of the 
legions ; and sumamed Caliqitla, from the 
boots BO called, which, to win tbe affections of 
tbe soldiers, he wore in common with the mean- 
est of the army. Amidst these reflections, the 
honour intended for the people of Treves made 
the deepest impression. Stung by thst idea, 
they pressed forward to Agrippina; they en- 
treated her to stay ; they opposed her passage ; 
they ran in crowds to Germanicus, imploriug 
him not to let her depart. 'Lhe prince, still 
warm with mixed emotions of grief and Indig- 
nation, addressed them in the folio wing manner . 

XLI I. “ My wife and child are ever dear to 
me, I ut no more so than my father* and the 
commonwealth. But the emperor will be safe 

3 CsligaU WBS born In Germany : 

In castrU nstiu, pmtrlli nutrltoi In snnU, 

Jsm dealgnatl prindpis omen erst 
Suetonius ssemi to think that he wsi bom st Antlom 
la Italy. Suet. In Csllg. a 8. 
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in hli twn Imperial dignity, and tbe common- 
wealth haa other armlea to fight her battlea. 
For my wife and children, If, from their de- 
atmction, yoa might derive additional glory, I 
could yield them up a aaciiflce in anch a caoae : 
at preaent, I remore them from the rage of fran- 
tic men. If horrora are atill to multiply, let my 
blood glut your fury. The great-grandaoo of 
Anguatus, and tbe dBUgbter>in-law of Tiberiuji, 
need not be left to fill tbe meaaure of your ini- 
quity. Without that horrible catastrophe tbe 
scene of guilt may end. But let me ask you, 
in these liist few days what have you not at- 
tempted? What liave you left unviolated ? By 
what name ahall 1 now addren you? Shall I 
call you Boldlpn ? Soldiers ! who have dared to 
besiege the son * of your emperor ! who have 
made him a prisoner in his own Intrenchments ! 
Can 1 coll you citizens ? Citizens! who have 
trampled under your feet the authority of the 
senate ; who have violated the most awful aonc- 
tlons, even those which hostile states have ever 
held in rcMpect, the rights of ambassadors, and 
the law of nations ? 

“ Julius Caesar, by a single word, wa§ able to 
quell a mutiny; he spolce to the men who re- 
jiisted liis authority ; ho called them Homans,* 
and they became his Biddiers. Augustus showed 
himself to the legions that fought at Actium, 
and the majesty of his coantenanco awed them 
into obedience. Ilie distance between myself 
and those illustrious characters, I know. Is 
great; and yet, descended from them, with their 
blood in my veins, I should resent with indig- 
nation a parallel ontrugo from the soldiers of 
Syria, or of Spain : and will you, ye men of the 
first legion, who received your colours from the 
liund of I'ibcrius ; and you, ye men of the 
twentieth, his fellow-warriops in the field, his 
companions in so many victories; will you thus 
requite him for all the favours so graeJoualy be- 
stowed upon you? From every other quarter 
of the empire Tiberius has received nothing but 
Joyful tidings: and must I wound his ear with 
the news of your revolt? Must be hear from 
me, that neither the soldiers raised by myself, 


4 Not hlfl real father Drusos, wlio was long since 
dead. He means Tiberlua, who had adopted him by 
order of Angmtai, as already mentioned, b 3. See the 
line pajoago In Cirero : Can runt parvntcn, cart IH>rn^ 
propiHjui, fami/iarrf : sed rmnei omnium nrrifafrr jta. 
tna una romplexa ext ; pm qrua quix honux dubttet mor- 
tem oppet TP T 1)0 Offlriis, lih i s. 17. 

5 Germanicui, tJic adopted son of Tiberias. 

0 The soldiers of the tenth legion, bring qiinrterofl at 
Rome, demanded of Juliiu Cipaar the trreura of thidr 
pay, and a discharge from the sen it*. Ho yleldwllo 
their Haraour, and dl^handed the whole corps He tlien 
addressed them in a soothing speech, and aa they were 
no longer soldiers, called them Uiuriteb. By that sin- 
gle word the men were softened, and once mi»rc Hated. 
In the ier> ice. Suet In Cm. a. 7a After the batUe of 
Actinm, Angostus quelled a mutiny at Brundusium, 
SucL in Aug. s. 17. 
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nor tbe Tetenm who fought under him, are 
wUllng to own hie authority ? Must be be told, 
that neither dlsmlasloDs the service, nor 
money lavishly granted, can appease the ftiiy of 
ungrateful men ? Must I inform him, that 
here the centurions are murdered ; that, in this 
camp, the tribunes are driven from their post ; 
that here the ambassadors of Home are detained 
as prisoners ; that the intrenchments present a 
scene of slaughter ; that rivers ore discoloured 
with our blood ; and that a Homan general 
leads a precarious life, at the mercy of men in- 
flamed with epidemic madness ? 

XLIIl. “ Why, the other day, when I en- 
deavoured to address you, why was the sword 
which 1 aimed at my breast, why in that mo- 
ment was it wrested from me? Oh, my mis- 
taken friends! the msn who presented bis sword 
dealt more kindly by me. 1 could then have 
closed my eyes in peace. I should not have lived 
to see the disgrace of the legions, and all the 
horrors that followed. After my death, you 
would have chosen another general, regardless 
indeed of my unhappy lot, but still of spirit to 
revenge the massacre of Yarns and his three 
legions. May that revenge be still reserved for 
the Homan sword ; and may the gods withhold 
from the Belglc states, though now they conrt 
the opportunity, the vast renown of vindicat- 
ing the Homan name, and humbling the pride 
of the German nations ! and may thy dejqtrted 
spirit, adored Augustus! who now art rankl'd 
among the gods ; and may thy image,’ Drusus, 
my ever-honoiirod father! may thy memory In- 
spire these unhapjiy men, whom 1 now see 
touched with reiuorse ! May your active energy 
blot out the disgrace that sits heavy upon them ; 
and may the rage of civil disconi discharge itm li' 
on the enemies of Honlc • And you, my fcJlow- 
aoMiers ! whom I behold ivith altered looks, 
whose hearts begin to melt with sorrow and 
repentance, if you mean to preserve the ainbus- 
xadors of Hie seuate ; if you intend to remain 
faithful to your prince, and to restore my wife 
and children ; detach yourselves at once from 
the contagion of guilty men ; withdniw from 
the seditious : that net will be a proof of your 
remorse, an earnest of returning virtue.” 

XL IV. The soldiers were appeased by this 
harangue. '^Thcy acknowledged their guilt, and 
the justice of the reproof. In a suppliant tone 
they entreated Germanicus to select fur punbdi- 
ment tbe most obnoxious ; to pardou tbo weak- 
ness of men drawn Into error, and lead them 
against tbe enemy. J’hey requesled that bis . 
wife might be recalled; and that his son, the 
darling of the camp, might not be sent a b«>stBge 
to the states of Gaul. Agrippina lieing then 
advanced in her pregnancy, and the winter 


7 The image of DniBos waa dh»plnyed among tbo 
eiiglcB and .slaialnrdi. 
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MMon ippro#obliig, GerwMDicuM Judged It best 
to 1st her proceed on her Jonroey. His son, he 
Bftid, should once more appear smoocst them. 
What remaiued to be done he left to themselves. 

The soldiers were now incited by new senti- 
ments and passions unfeit before : they seiaed 
the rln^l^ideni of the seditloUj and delivered 
themi loaded with irons, to Caius Cetronlus, 
who commanded the first legion. By that officer 
the delinquents were brought to immediate 
Justice. ITie form of proceeding was as follows : 
The legions under arms were ranged round the 
tribunal : the criminal was set up to public 
view; if the general voice pronounced him 
guilty, he was thrown headlong down, and put 
to Instant death. In this mode of pujilshment 
the soldier concurred with ardour ; by shedding 
the blood of others, he thought his own guilt was 
expiated, llie measure, however violeut, received 
no check from Germanlcus. What was done 
had no sanction from his orders, 'llie cruelty 
began with the soldiers, and by consequence 
could be Impnted to no one else. The veterans 
followed the example, and In a few days after- 
wards were ordered to march into Ubffitiu, under 
colour of defending the province from the inroads 
of the Suevians ; but in truth, to remove them 
from the camp polluted by rebellion, and in the 
end made savage by the horrors of military ex- 
ecution. A strict review of the centurions was 
the first care of Germanlcus. They were ail 
cited before him ; each in person gave in his 
name, his rank, the place of his birth, the length 
of his services, the actions in which be bad dis- 
tloguished himself, and the military honours* 
which he had obtained. If the tribiuies, or the 
legion ill general, reported iu bis favour, he pre- 
served his station; if taxed by the general voice 
with ararloe or cruelty, he was discharged from 
the service. 

XLV. Order and tranquillity were iu this 
mannoT restored : but at the distance of sixty 
miles, at a place called Vetrra,^ riot and dis- 
order still lubsisted. The fifth and twenty-first 
legions were there in winter quarters, in the 
late commotions these men were the first and 
most active Incendiaries. The worst and black- 
est crimes were by them committed ; and now, 
when the storm was in appearance over, they 
still retained their former ferocity, unreclaimed 
by the penitence of others, and undismayed by 
the fate of those who had suffered death. To 
meet this new alarm, Germanicus resolved to 
equip his fleet, and with the auxiliary forces to 


1 Hio rewords of tlio soldiers’ Toloar were a chain, a 
brscolot, a spear, a branch of oak. Serrafi cirif rrfur- 
eniftH praimia quercum. See in book li, a. 0, the military 
honouiB obLaiued by Flm>lus, the brother of Arminino. 

M VtttAtra Is the aauie as vetera cattra, the old camp ; a 
place rendered famoua by the siege conducted by Clvilis, 
the Batarian chief. Hist book Ir. s. ^ It is uow 
called Siinten, in the diirliy of t'lcrca. 


sail down the Rhine, in order, If the mutiny 
■till sabelsted, to crush it at once by force of 
arms. 

XLVl. At Rome, In the meantimo, where 
the lisae of the oommotions in lllyricnm was 
yet nnknowD, advice was received of the die- 
orders that broke out iu Germany. Ilie city 
was thrown into consternation. Ail exclaimed 
against the conduct of Tiberius. To amuse 
the senate and the people, both helpless, void of 
spirit, and disarmed, was the sole drift of the 
emperor. 'I'he flame of discord was in the mean- 
time kindled up by the distant armies ; and two 
young men, who had neither experience nor 
sufficient authority, were sent in vain to quell 
the Insurrection. Why did not Tiberius set out 
in persoD upon the first alarm ? The occasion 
called for his presence. At the sight of him, 
who hud gained renown iu war, and was more- 
over the fountain of rewards and punishments, 
the malcontents would have laid down their 
arms. Augustus, ’ though In the decline of life, 
could make a progress into Germany : and shall 
Tiberias, in the vigour of his days, content him- 
self with the vain parade of attending the senate, 
there to amuse himself with petty disputes, to 
cavil about words, and wrangle with the fathers? 
Jilnough was done at Rome to establish his 
system of slavery, and despotic power. Mea- 
snres should now be taken to curb the spirit of 
the legions, and teach them to eudui e the leisure 
of repose.’’ 

XLVII. Tiberius beard the murmurs of dis- 
content, but remained inflexible. To keep pos- 
session of the capital, and neither heizard hii own 
safety, nor that of the empire, was his fixed re- 
solution. A crowd of reflections filled him with 
anxiety. The German army was superior in 
strength ; that in Rannonia whs the nearest : 
the former bad great resources in Gaul, and 1 taly 
lay open to the latter. To which should he give 
the preference? If he visited one, the other 
might take umbrage. By sending his sons, he 
held the balance even, and neither could be 
jealous. It was besides his maxim, that the 
Imperial dignity shonld not be suffered to tarnish 
in the eye of the publia What Is seen at a dis- 
tance, Is most respected. If Drusus and Gor- 
mauiouB reserved some points for the considera- 
tion of their father, the Inexperience of youth 
would be a sufficient apology. Should the muti- 
neers persist with obstinacy, there would still be 
time fur the prince to interpose, and either by 
rigour, or conciliating measures, to restore the 
ancieot discipUne. If he went in person, and 
the insurgents spumed his authority, what re- 
source was left ? — These considerations had their 
weight ; and yet, to have the appearance of being 
willing to face his armies was part of his policy. 

? Suetonius ssye there wsi n»tt a prorlnce, except 
Africa and Surdlula. wliiih he did not visiL iu Aug 
s 47. 
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Book L] 

Be plAfed thii game lo well, that he seemed 
itiTerj day upon the point of leaying Rome.* 
He settled hla train of attendants, ordered his 
camp eqafpage, equipped his fleets stUl coDtrir- 
ing, by spoons pretences, to glre a colour to de- 
lay. The winter season, ha said, was near at 
hand, and the weight of affairs at Home claimed 
his attention. ITie most discerning were for 
some time the dopes of his distilmulation. The 
people were much longer amused, and the pro- 
Tinces were the last to see through the delusion. 

XLVIll. Germanicos In the meantime was 
nady, with his coUected force, to act against the 
rebel legions. He was willing, notwlthitand- 
ing, to suspend his operations, till time should 
show whether the late example had wrought the 
minds of the soldiers to submission, and a due 
sense of their duty. With this intent, he sent 
despatches to Ceecina, to inform that oflicer, that 
he was adranclng at the head of a powerful 
army; resolved, if justice was not previously 
executed, to put the whole body to the sword. 
C^cinaeommuDlcuted, in aconfldentiol manner, 
liis secret Instructions to the standard-bearers, 
to the inferior officers, and such of the private 
men as were known to be well aifected. 11c rc- 
e4iramended to them to avert the danger that 
hung over the legions, and in good Lime to secore 
iLeir lives. In times of peace, ho said, there Is 
always leisure to investigate the truth, and 
sejairate the man of merit from the turbulent 
and seditious ; hut war knows no distinction of 
cases; the innocent and the guilty fall Id oue 
promiscuous caruage. 

'I'he ofljcers, thus iiistructe<l, bounded the 
common men; and, fiidlug the greatest part 
well-affected, agreed, at an hour approved of by 
CoK^iiia, to fall witfi sudden fury upon the 
leaders of the mutiny. Having concerted their 
meiisures, st a signal given they began the attack. 
They rushed sword in band into the tents, * and 
■wi thout mercy butchered their comrades, who lit- 
tle thought they were so near their end. A dread- 
ful slaughter followed ; no cause assigned, and no 
explanation given. Excx*pt the authors of the 
measure, no man knew from what motive the 
nssnult proceeded, or where it would end. 

X LIX. In the civil wars recorded In history, 
wc no where find a scene of horror like the pre- 
sent. No battle was fought; there was no as- 
sault fitun an adrenfo camp : In the same tents, 
where tlie day saw tliem eat their meal in peace, 


t Tlborlui, in the flirt two years nfter liis occesfllon, 
lower mice htirreU uut of Jlomo ; nor did he afterwards 
venture fartlior tkan Autnim, or the Isle of Copreoj. 
He pretendi-d un inU'ntloii to \onit llie provinces, and 
inndp preporatJonfl every year, ’wltlmut twi much uh be- 
giuulug a jouniey. He wiu at last calJed CALLichOhs, 
niaji famous lu tjrei'ce for being In a hurry, uimI never 
iiilvancln#f an Inch. Suet, in Tib h- 3H. 

k 1110 tents are called, in the ongiiiul, Cuniuhernia 
lliey were Inrgo (‘uoii{;li for ten soldiers, v\ho were 
Imiffod togelliL'p. 


and the night laid them down to rest, comrades 
divide Bgalnit their fellows; darts and javelins 
are thrown with sadden fury ; uproar and coii- 
fiislon follow ; shouts and dying groans resound 
throogbout the camp ; a scene of blood Is laid 
wret ch es expire, and the reason remains nn- 
knowm. The event is left to chance. Men of 
worth and honour perished in the fray ; for the 
guilty, finding themselves the devoted objectSy 
matched np their onu^ and joined the better 
cause. CiDcJna remained u tame spectator; no 
officer, no tribune, attempted to stop the wild 
commotion, 'i’he fury of the soldiers had its 
free career; and vengeaucc rioted in blood, even 
<10 satiety. Gcrmanlcus Ju a short time after 
entered the camp. He saw a tragic spectacle; 
and, with tears in his eyes, calletl it a massacre, 
not an act of justice. He ordered the dead bo- 
dies to be burnt. 'I'he fury of the soldiers hwl 
not yet subsided : in the agitation of their minds 
they desired to be led sgiiiust the enemy, in or- 
der to expiate by the blood of the Horbarians the 
desolation they had made, 'i he shades of their 
slaughtered friends could not In; otherwise ap- 
peased ; when tJirir breasts were gnaheil with hon- 
ourable wounds, atonement would then be made. 
Germanicus embraced the opportunity; and 
throwing a bridge over the rlvrr,“ advanced 
with an army of twelve thousand legionary sol- 
diers, six-and- twenty cohorts of the allies, and 
eight squadrons of horse; all free fiom dis- 
affection, and during the lute commotions strict 
observers of discijdine. 

L. The Germans, posted at a small distance, 
exulted in full Kecurily. 'i'hey saw with plea- 
sure the cessation of arms occasioned by the 
death of Augustus ; and the revolt of the legions 
inspired tliem witii i'rcsb counige. 'Hie Hninans, 
by a forced march, passed tlie Ciesian forest 
and having l«*vellnl part of ibr rampart former- 
ly begun by 'Hlieiius, pitched tlicir tents on the 
spot. In tlic front and rear of the camp, they 
threw up intrenchiucnts. 'I he lianks were for- 
tifie<l with a pile of trees, hewn down for the 
purpose. Their way from that jdacc Jay tlirough 
R gloomy forest : but of two roads, wbicli was 
most eligible, was matter of doubt ; whether ths 
• shortest and most frequcuteil, or another more 
difficult, and seldom attempted, but for that rea- 
son nniuspected by the enemy. 'Hie loiigcbt 
road was preferred, 'I’he army pushed on with 
vigour. The scouts liad brouglit intelligence 
that the approarliing niglit whs a fisttlvnl, to he 
celebrated by the Llarburiuns w itii joy and rcvel- 

C Hl' threw a liridgc over Itie Tllunc, 

7 S<-e the Getigrufililciil 'liiMc, 

8 'lliu rumisirt i\uh ruj'i d l y TiIhtIur, uhen lie mm- 
mHiiJi'tl In t.eriubny, In llie n-igii ef AuguNtuH lln- 
mtIus Boy^ ll wai neiir tlie city, now ralloa AfAcrwArt A 
Si'e Germ. AntiquH, lib. Hi, cap. U, 

I) This rmuk Brolier fhji*, itn trlied fmm M'eat toeusi, 
along the Imnks of the nver I.ljfia Jhe Ltjtp*) s» ta 
(is .\Lis(,, nm\ 1 i ! n 
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ry. In oonaeqaenoe of thii information, CoBclnn 
had orden to adymnoe with the light cohort!, 
and clear a paiaage through the wooda. Thelo- 
glona followed at a moderate dlitance. Thebrlght- 
nes! of the night favoured their deeign. They 
arrived, with rapid expedition, at the villagea of 
the Maniana,' and without delay formed a 
chain of poets, to iiicloee the enemy on every aide. 
The Barbarians were aunt in sleep and wine, 
some stretched on their beds, others at full length 
under the tables; all in full security, without 
a guard, without posts, and without a centinel 
on duty. No appearance of war was teen ; 
nor could that be called a peace which was only 
the effect of savage riot, the langour of a debauch. 

LI. Germanlcus, to spread the slaughter as 
wide Ets possible, divided his men into four bat- 
talions. The country, hfly miles round, was 
laid waste with fire and sword ; no compassion 
for sex or age ; no distiuctioo of places, holy or 
profane ; nothing was sacred. In the general 
ruin the Temple of Tanfan,* which was held by 
the inhabitants in the highest Tener^tlon, was 
levelled to the ground. Dreadful as the slaugh- 
ter was, it did not cost a drop of Roman blood. 
Not so much as a wonnd wrh received. The 
attack was made on the Barbarians sunk in 
sleep, dispersed Ln flight, unarmed, and incapable 
of resistance. An account of the massacre soon 
reached the Bnicteriani, the Tubatites, and the 
(Jsipetes. Inflamed with resentment, those na- 
tions took up arms ; and poeting themselves to 
advantage, surrounded the woods through which 
the Roman army was to pass. Germ nnicus, in- 
formed of their motions, marched iu order of 
battle. Fart of the cavalry, which the light co- 
horts, formed the van ; the first legion followed, 
to support them ; the baggage moved in the cen- 
tre. The left wing was closcfd by the twenty- 
first legion, and the right by the fifth. The 
twentieth, with the auxiliaries, brought up 
the rear. The Germans, in close ambush, wait- 
ed till the array stretched into the -wood*. After 
skirmishing with the advanced pai-ty, and both 
the flanks, they fell with their whole strength 
upon the rear, llie light cohorts, unable to 
sustain tbe shock of a close embodied enemy, 
were thrown into disorder; when Gerraanicus, 
riding at full speed to tbe twentieth legion, cried 
aloud, “ The time is come when you may eflacc, 
by one brave exploit, the guilt of the late sedi- 
tion : charge with courage, and you gain Im- 


1 The MarslaiiB dwelt in the dioerw of be- 

tween the rivers AmUlm and Lupplo. 

2 Woods snd forests were the ponctasries licld in vciu 
eratlon by the dermaiu. The temple of Tanfan was 
on exception to the general custom. We are told by 
antiquarians, that the word -ww composed of hTH, sylvs, 
a wood, and fane, dorolDos, or lord. Amelot de In 
Hoiissaye says It was di^cated to the jtnt cause of all, 
or the pupremo being. Bee the Mnimers of the Ger- 
mans, I, 9. note. 
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mortal honour.” Rouaed by thli animating 
■train, the legion mihed to the attack, and n 
the first onset broke the ranks of tbe enemy. The 
BarbaHsns fled to tbe open plain : the Romans 
pursued them with dreadful slaughter. Mean- 
while the .van of the army passed the limits of 
tbe forest, and began to throw up intrenchments. 
From that time the march was unmolested. 
Tbe soldiers, flushed with succoas, and, in the 
glory of this expedition, losing all memory of 
former guilt, were sent Into winter qaarters. 

LI I. An account of these events arriving ut 
Rome, Tiberius was variously affected. He re- 
ceived a degree of pleasure, but it was a pleasure 
mingled with anxiety. That the troubles in the 
camp weTe at an end, he heard with satisfac- 
tion: hut be saw, with a jealous spirit, that by 
largesseB and dismissions from the service, Gcr- 
manicus had gained the affections of the legions. 
The glory of his arras was another circumstance 
that touched him nearly. He thought fit, not- 
withstanding, to lay the whole accoont before 
the senate. He expatiated ut large in praise of 
Germanicus, hut in terms of atudied ostenta- 
tion, too elaborate to be thonght sincere. Of 
Dnisus, and the issue of the troubles in lllyri- 
cum, he spoke with more reserve ; concise, yet 
not without energy. 'The concessions made b) 
Germanicus to the legions on the Rhine., were 
ratified in every article, and, at the same time, 
extended to the army in FaiiiioiiiB. 

LI 1 1. In the course of the year died Julia,® 
the daughter of Augustus. On account of lier 
lascivious pleosuret, she bad been formerly ba- 
iiisbed by her father to the Isle of l*andatariii, 
and afterwards to Rhegium, a city on the straits 
of Sicily. During the life of her sons Caius 
and Lucius, she became ibc wife of Tiberius, 
and, by the haughtiness of her carriage, made 
him feel that she thought faiin beneath her rank. 
ITie arrogance of her behaviour was tile secret, ^ 
and moat powerful motive, for the retreat whirli , 
that prince made to the isle of Rhodes. At liia 
accession to the empire, when he was master ot 
the Roman W'orld, he saw her in a state of des- 
titution, banished, covered with infamy, and, 
after the murder of Agrippa Fosthumus, with- 
out a ray of hope to comfort licr. Yet this 
could not appease the malice of Tiberius. He 
ordered her to be ttar\Td to death ; concluding 
that, after a tedious exile at a place remoK', a 
lingering death in want and misery would jms.*) 
unnoticed. 

From the same root of bltternesa sprung the . 
cruelty with wlilch he ivcrsecuted Semproniut. 
Gnicxhus ; ^ u maa descended from u noble fa- 


3 Sie WTU married to Agrippa, aud liad Ty Inra thre 
■ 008 , CaliiB, LucIih, and AgTi|ipa Pii^itbuuiiii j and iilftO 
two diughten, Agrlp^iiiia Olid Julia, bee tlie Ceueald- 
glcml Table, No. W. 

4 For more of Iiim and hia toa Cuius CnuTlm", see 
Aiiuois, book Iv. b. 13. 
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J|]y, pocteaMd of taleoti, and adornpd with 
iwiacjice, bnt eloquence viclonily applied. By 
Ub wit and rare accompUahmenti he aeduced 
^ afTectioni of Julio, even In the life-time of 
ber huabond A^ippa. Nor did hli pataion atop 
there : when ahe waa afterwarda married to 
Tiberius, he waa atlll a persevering adulterer, 
and, byaecrct artifices, poisoned the mind of the 
wife nguinst her husband. The letter to Au- 
^nstuH, in which she treated the character of 
Tiberius with contempt, was generally thought 
to be his composition. For these offences he 
was banished to Cercinn, an island on the coast 
of Africji, where he passed fourteen yean in 
exile. Soldiers at length were sent to put an end 
to his days. The assassins found him on the point 
of a prominent uerk of land, with a counte- 
nance fixe<l in sorrow and despair. As soon as 
'- the ruffiaUN approached, he desired a short de- 
lay, that he might write, the sentiments of a 
dying man to hla wife Alllaria. Having det- 
patclied that busiiieKs, be presented his neck to 
the murderer’s stroke ; in his last moments 
worthy of the Sempronian name- His life was 
a series of degenerate actions. 'ITie assassins, 
occording to some liihtoriaiis, were not hired at 
Home, but sent from Africa by the proconsul 
Tiiciua Asprenas, at tlic instigation of Tiberius, 
wlio hoptMl to tlirow from himself the load of 
guilt, and fix it on liis tools of power. Hie 
artifice did not succeed. 

I-IV. In the course of this year was formed 
0 new institution of religions rites. In honour 
of Aiigiirtus a list of priests was added tp the 
•Hccrdotol college, in ii itation of the order 
f(Hindcd in ancient times by Titus Tatius, to 
perpetuate the religious ceremonies of the Sa- 
bines. 1 o create this new sodality', the names 
«if tlie most eminent citixeiis, to the niimhor of 
oiie-aiid-twenty', were drawn by lot; and Tibe- 
rius, Drusus, Claudius, and Germuiiicus, were 
added. It happened, however, that the games 
]H rfonned this year in honour of Augustus, 

■n ero disturbed by violent factions among the 
players.* In compliance with the wishes of 
llljci’enas, that passionate admirer of Bathyllus, 
tile (omedian, Augustus had always favoiire<l 
tile exhibition of pantomimes. He had liiin- 
self a taste for those amusements ; and, by mix- 
ing with the diirersioni of the multitude, he 
thought he showed a popular condescension. 
Tiberius was of a different character : but the 
njinds of men, softened by luxury, and during a 
long reign dissolved in pleasure, could not easily' 


For an arcuunt of theatrical factlonsi see Dialogue 
rmieeming Oratory, s W, note. Bathyllua, the pan- 
loimme-perfonnor. Is dlstiognished Ly Ilomco for his 
grurefol moTenii'ut. 

■ Nec cum sin cielera fossor, 

Tres tsDtujn ad numeros satyrl moveare Eathylli. 
He 14 also mentioDed by Jurenal : 

ChiroDomon Lcdani moUl sultonte IlntliHIo 

.''AT >1 Acr. G3. 
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conform to that auitrrity which inlted the rigid 
temper of the prince. 

LV. In the consulship of Dmsus Cesar and 
CaiuB Norbonus, [A. U. C. 708. A. D. 16.] a 
triumph was decreed to Germanicui, though 
the war was not yet brought to a coudu- 
sion. The prince had concerted his plan of 
operations for the ensuing summer ; but he 
thought proper, early in the spring, to open 
the campaign by a sudden irruption into the 
territories of the Cattians ; a people distracted 
among themselves by the opposite factions of 
Armiuius • and Segestes ; the former famous for 
his treachery to the Romans, and the latter for 
unshaken fidelity. Armiuius was the common 
disturber of Germany ; Segestes, on the other 
hand, had given repeated ^iroofs of his pacific 
temper. When measures were taken for a ge- 
np_ral insurrection, he discovered the conspirary ; 
and, during the banquet which preceded the 
I massacre of Varus, lie jimposed that heliimself, 
Armiuius, and other chiefs, should be seized and 
loaded with irons. By' that vigorous measure 
he was sure that tlie minds of tlie common peo- 
ple would he driirrssed Avith fear ; and, having 
hwt their chiefs, none would dare to rise in arras. 
'ITie general, of course, would have leisure to 
disccimiiiatc the innocent from the guilty. But. 
Varus was fated to perish, and Arniiiilus struck 
the blow. Ill tile present juncture, Sigestes was 
compelled, by the ardour of his countrymen, to 
take up arms. He still, however, retained his 
former sentiments. He had, besides, rnotive.s of 
a private nature : his daughter, whom he had 
promiseil in marriage to another chief, was 
ravished from him by Arminius. The father 
and the son-in-law were, by consequence, 
inveterate enemies ; and that coiiiieclioii, 
which, between jmthoiis mutually well inclined, 
forms the teiiderrst l^icnd^hIJ^, serveil only' to 
Inflame the auimosity of the two conUnding 
chiefs. 

LVI. EucouragiMl by these di^s^IlHionB, Ger- 
mniiicui uppoiuled Ca*ciim to the command of 
four legions, five tliousand of the nllii s '‘“A 
German rec.iuita lately raised, by liasty levies, 
on this side of the Rhine. He marched himself 
at the head of an equal legionary force, and 
double the number of auxiliaries. On tlie ruins 
of a fort, fovmoily built on ISlount Tauuus' by 


(I Annlnina, arfMinJinff to Velleinfl Paterrulufl, lib. li. 
B. IIH, was Uie iMjn of Sijfiiiiier, a ( lierutnui rliief. In- 
piiionier w oi bis tsther n brollier, and of rourw iim le 
to Armluiua, us nienUuiicfi in Ihit* bfMik, s. CO. Arml. 
nlus bad a brolhor, -whoso nauie Flavius. Aiiuals, 
book iL B. 0. S'KPstea was another leading ehlofUua 
among the Cherusesns. His daughter was rsvlslu-d 
from him by ATramniB. His son SegimuDd Is menUoned 
in this book, B 07. 'Jbls account of the Herman rlilef. 
talas will make the M-qutl, la this and the next book, 
more ea^ly uadersUHKl. 

7 Mount 'Ibudur, near MagoiiMuciiin yiiow iJaycnei’,} 
Erolier H leiw railed Jhyrirh. 
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bli father Dmnaa, he raised a fortification, and 
proceeded bjr rapid marches afainst the Cattlans. 
To secure hii retreat, he left behind him Lucius 
Apronius, with orders to work at the roads, and 
embank the rivers, llie dryness of the season, 
uncommon in those parts, and the low bed of 
waters in the rivers, favoured hli expedition ; 
but before his return, the fall of heavy rains, and 
the overflow of torrents, might lay the country 
underwater. Ilia arrival was so little expected 
by the Cattiane, that their women and children 
were either taken prisoners, or put to the sword. 
The young and able-bodied made their escape by 
swimming across the Adrana. From the oppo- 
site bank they attempted to hinder a bridge from 
being thrown over the river ; but by a fierce dis- 
charge from the engines, and a volley of darts, 
they were driven from their post. They offered 
terms of peace, but without success. Numbers 
submitted at discretion : the rent abandoned their 
villages, and fled fur shelter into the woods, 'llie 
country round wilb laid waste ; Mattium, the 
capital, was destroyed by fire ; and the open 
plains were made a desert. Germauicusmarclied 
his army back towards the Rhine, the Barbar- 
ians never daring to harass the rear, as is their 
practice, when, pretending to retreat in a panic, 
they wheel abont on a sudden, and return to the 
charge. The Cberuscans meditated a sudden 
attack in favour of the Cattians ; but C«cina, 
with an army of observation, spread so warm an 
alarm, that the enterprise was dropped, 'llic 
Marsians, more bold and desperate, risked a 
battle, and were defeated. 

LVII. Germanicus, in a short time after- 
wards, received a mesaagefrom Segcates, implor- 
ing protection from the fury of his countrymen, 
who held him closely besieged. Arminius had 
been the adviser of tlie war, and was by conse- 
quenoe the idol of the people. In a nation of 
savages, the man of fienu* and turbuleiit spirit is 
sure, in times of commotion, to be the leading 
demagogue. Among the deputies sent to Ger- 
manicus, was Srgimund, the son of Segestes; a 
young man who, in the year famous for the re- 
volt of Germany, was made by the Ritinans a 
priest of the Ubiaii altar; but soon after, fired 
by the zeal that roused his whole nation, he tore 
off his sacred vestments, and went over to his 
countiymen. Conscious of this offence, be hesi- 
tated for some time, willing to decline the em- 
bassy ; till at length, encouraged by the fame of 
Roman clemency, he obeyed his father’s orders. 
He met with a graclons reception ; and, under a 
proper guard, was conducted iu safety to the 
frontiers of Gaul. Germanicus thought it of 
moment to change his purpose, and march back 
to the relief of Segestes. lie no sooner appeared 
before the i»lacc, than the enemy was attacked, 
and put to the rout. 

Segestra was set at liberty, and with bim a 
numerous train of relatives and faithful follow- 
ers ; several women of noble birth; and. In the 
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number, the daughter of Segestes, * then married 
to Armlnlui. In her deportment no trace ap-^ 
peared of her father’s character: she breathed 
the spirit of her husband. Not a tear was seen 
to Btart ; no supplicating tone was heard ; she 
atood in pensive silence ; her bands strained close 
to her bosona, and her eyes fixed upou her womb, 
then pregnaut with the fruit of her marriage. 
At the same time was brought forth a load of 
spoils, which, in the slaughter of Varus and bis 
legions, fell to the share of those who now sur- 
rendered to the Roman arms. What chiefly 
attracted every eye, was Segestes himself, his 
stature of superior size, his countenance that of 
a man who knew neither guilt nor fear. He 
spoke to this effect : 

LVllI. “ It is not now the first time that 
Segestes has given proofs of his attucliment to 
the cause of Rome. From the moment when 1 
was enrolled a citizen by the deified Augusta*^, 
your interest has been the rule of my conduct. 
Your friends 1 embraced ; your enemies were 
mine. In acting thus, 1 luive not been guilty of 
treason to my country. A traitor I know is 
odions even to those who profit by tJio treason. 

1 have been your friend, because 1 thought the 
interests of Germany and Rome were Interwo- 
ven with each other; 1 have been your friend, 
because I preferred peace to war. Governed by 
tbtac principles, 1 addressed myself to Varus, 
who commanded your aiTules ; before his tribu- 
nal, 1 exhibited an accusation against Arminius, 
the raviaher of my daughter, and the violator of 
public treaties. But sloth and irresolution wen 
the bane of that unfortunate general. From 
laws enfeebled and relaxed 1 expected no relief. 
I therefore desired, earnestly desired, that Ar- 
minius, and the other chiefs of the conspiracy, 
might be thrown into irons. 1 did not except 
myself. With what zeal I pressed the measure, 
witness that fatal night which I wish had been 
my last. The horrors that followed, demand 
our tears : they cannot be Justified. Soon after 
that tragic event, I confined Arminius in chains ; 
and from bis faction I have suffered, in my turn, 
the same indignity. Admitted now to an inter- 
view with Germanicus, 1 prefer ancient friend- 
ship to new connections ; my voice is itUl for 
pence. For myself I have nothing in view ; my 
honour is dear to me, and 1 desire to repell all 
suspicion of perfidy. 1 would, if possible, 
make terms for my countrymen, if they can be 
induced to prefer a well-timed repentance to ca- 
lamity and ruin. For my son, and the errors of 
his youth, 1 am an humble suppliant. Aly 
daughter, indeed, appears before you by neces- 
sity, not by her own choice: 1 acknowledge it. 
It is yours to decide her fate: it is yours to 


1 Her DBice, Hcrordinf^ to Stmlto, wai TTiu^^nrldn. 
Her deportment hen* described would be a fine siilgiH-t 
for BU histonenJ painter. 
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jud^ whicli oaght to IiRve most Influence, 
her hiuband or her father: she ie with child 
by Arminiue, and ihe iprunf; from me.” Ger- 
. manicuB, in his usual style of moderation, as> 
snred him, that his children and relations 
should be protected ; as to himself, he might 
depend upon a safe retreat in one of the old pro- 
vinces. He then marched back to the Ubine; 
and there, by the direction of Tiberius, was 
honoured with the title of iMPiaAToa. The 
wife of Artninins was delivered of a boy, who 
^VBH reared and educated at Raveuna.' llio 
disasters which made him afterwards the sport 
of fortune, shall be related in their proper 
place. 

LIX. The surrender of Segestos, and his 
gracious reception from Germanicus, being, In a 
short time, spread throughout Germany, the 
feelings of men were various, us their hicliiia- 
tions happened to be for peace or war. Armi- 
nius. by nature fierce and eiiterprislug, seeing, 
ill this juncture, Lis wife for ever lost, and the 
child in her womb a slave before its birth, felt 
himself inflamed with tenfold fury. He flew 
round the country of the Cberuscaiis, spreading 
the flame of discord, uud, in every quarter, rousing 
the people to revenge ; he called aloud to arms, 
to arms against St'gestes,— to arms against the 
llomaiiH. Hu spared no topic that could inflame 
ri^Keritment. “ Hebolil,” he cried, “ behold in 
Si'gpstes the trpe character of a father! in Gcr- 
muiiiciis an accomplished general I In the ex- 
ploits of the Homan army, the glorj’ of a war- 
like notion ! with mighty numbers they have 
led a woman into captivity. It was not in this 
manner that Armiuius desalt with them: three 
legions, and os many commanders, fell a sacrifice 
to my revenge. J o the arts of traitom 1 am a 
stranger ; 1 wage no war with women big with 
child. My enemies are worthy of a soldier; 1 
•leclaro open hostility, and, sw’ord iu hand, I 
meet them in the field of battle. 

“ Purvey your religious groves : the Homan 
banners by me hung up, and dedicated to the 
gods of our country, are there displayed ; they 
are the trophies of victory. Let S^^estes fly 
for shelter to the Homan provinces ; let him en- 
joy his Imnk on the skle of Gaul ; and let him 
there meanly crouch to make his son tlie priest 
of a foreign altar. Posterity will h.ave reason 
to curse his memory ; future ages will detest the 
man, whose crime it is, that we have seen, be- 
tween the Khiiie and the Kibe, rods and axes, 
the Roman habit and the Homan aimas. To 
other nations, punishments and taxes are yet 
unknown ; they are happy, for they are Igno- 


1 The account bore promised, snd without doubt 
(riven either in the AnnaJa or the History, Is totally bwt. 
fltrabo says that the son, who was rulled Thumellcns by 
the Romans, walked among the capUres In the triumph 
of Gcrmanlcus, which is mentioned. Annals, book il. ■ 
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rant of the Homans. We have bravely thrown 
off tile yoke ; we are free from burthens : and 
since Augustus was obliged to retreat, that very 
Augustus whom his couutrymen have made a 
god; and since 'Fiberius, that upstart emperor, 
keeps aloof from Germany, shall we, who have 
dared nobly for our liberties, shrink from a boy 
void of experience, and an army ruined by their 
own divisions ? If your country is dear to you, 
if the glory of your ancestors is iiear your hmrts, 
If liberty is of any value, if the enjoyment of 
your natural rights is preferable to new maatera 
and foreign colonics, follow Arminius. I will 
marahiil you the way to glory and to fr'wloin. 
Segestes has nothing In store but infamy, chniria, 
and bondage.” 

LX. By these incendiary -speeches all Ger- 
many wan ronsed to action. 'Fhe ClieruwTiiis 
took up arms, and the neighbouring statca fol- 
lowed their example. Ingulomer, a man long 
known, and high in the estlmatioii of the Hn- 
maiiH, declared in favour of Arminius: he was 
uncle to that chieftain. By adoptlug liis mea- 
sures, he added strength to the ronfuderncy. 
Germnni.'iis saw the impending danger. To 
cause a diversion, and avoid the united atrength 
of the enemy, lie ordered Ch>cJi)d, with forty 
Homan cohorts, to penetrate into the territory 
of the Bmeturians, as fur os the river Amisin. 
Pedo, at the head of the cavalry, was directed 
to march along the confines of the J'^rislans. 
(jprraanlcui, with four IcrIous, embarkml on 
the Ink)**.* One common i»bu* of destination 
was appointed : the foot, the cavalry, and the 
fltajt, arrived in due time. The Chauciuiis 
joined the Homan army ; the Briictcriaus set 
fire to their houses, and abandoned their rountry. 
Lucius Stertlniiis, with a detauhinent of the 
liglit horse, was ordered to ]>urHUe the fugitives. 
That officer came up with the enemy, and put 
the whole luMly to the n»ut. Amidst the slaugh- 
ter that followed, some of the iMildicni were In- 
tent on plunder. Among the H]K)ils was found 
the eaglu ol the iilneteriith legion, lust iu the 
massacre of Varus. 'J'he army pushi'd ou with 
vigour to the farthest limit of the Bructeriiins. 
The whole caiuntry, lH‘t ween the river Amisia 
and the Luppin, was marie a deNurt. 'I’he U<>- 
mans were now at a small distance from the 
forest of Teutoburgium,* where the bones of 


2 ITie lAkP8, u-Jdrh are now lost lu the vast gulf, 
called the Zuidcr-Zee. 

3 The comnicututorH girr difTi'rfint arrounl^ of the 

Teatoburgiin formt. (iuenn, Ihn Frcnrh tronslsUtr of 
Tarltoo, mjh It lay la the of Muonter, wlM‘re 

there is, at Ihlfl duy, a pla«i aillcd Varmdnrp, which 
slgnlfleH the bargh of Varun. IJrollor places It in tlie 
d ores4* of l’HdiTb<jni, near I he trpwn of /fom, not f,ir 
from rad^rtxn-H, where there U a forest ndir-d 

berff ; and a flrdd called H'imfeldt, tliat io, the field of 
victory. To coufirni hl« opinion, be sayK, that bon.-i 
and military wes;KHH, nod sIho medals of Jnliu*- ('a sir 
and AuguituB, are often dug In those woods. 

D 
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Vanu and his legloui werv said to be itill un- 1 
burled. 

LXI. Touched by this affect! clrcamstance, 
Germanicui reaolved to pay the last human 
oflSoe to the relics of that unfortunate com- 
mander and his slaughtered soldiers. The 
same tender sentiment diffused Itself through 
the army : some felt the touch of nature for 
their relations, others for their friends ; and all 
lamented the disasters of war, and the wretched 
lot of human kind. Caeoina was sent forward 
to explore the woods ; where the waters were 
out, to throw up bridges ; and, by heaping loads 
of earth on the swampy soil, to secure a solid 
footing. The army marched through a gloomy 
solltu4e. Tbe place presented an awful spec- 
tacle, and the memory of a tragical event in- 
creased tbe liorror of the scene. The first camp 
of Varus appeared In view. The extent of the 
ground, and the three different iucloaurea for the 
eagles, ' still distinctly seen, left no doubt but 
that the whole was the work of the three legJoiiH. 
Farther on were traced the ruins of a rampart, 
and the hollow of a ditch well nigh filled up. 
This was supposed to bo the spot where tbe few, 
who escaped the general massacre, ma^le tbclr 
last effort, and perished In the attempt. The 
plalui around were white with bones. In some 
places thinly scattered, in others lying in heaps, 
as the men happened to fall in flight, or in a 
body resisted to the iast. Fragments of javelins, 
and the limbs of horses, lay scattered about the 
field. Human sculls were seen upon the trunks 
of trees. In the atljacent woods stood the savage 
altars where the tribunes and priiicl^ial ceutu- 
lioiis were offered up a sacrifice with barbarous 
rites. Some of the soldiers who survived that 
dreadful day, and afterwords broke their chains, 
related circumstautiully several particulars. 

Here the commanders of the legions were put 
to the sword : on that spot the eagles were seized, 
lliere Veltus received his first woutid ; and this 
the place where he gave himself the m4irtol stab, 
and died by bis own sword. Yonder mound 
was the tribunal from which Arminiui haran- 
gued his countrymen : here he fixed his gibbets ; 
there be dug the funeral trenches; and in that 
quarter he offered every mark of scorn and inso- 
lence to tbe colours and the Roman eagles. ” 

LX 1 1. Six years had elapsed since the over- 
throw of Varus; and now, on the same spot, 
the Roman army collected the bones of their 
slaughtered countrymen. Whether they were 
burying the remains of strangers, or of their owu 
friends, no man knew : all, however, considered 
themselves as performing the lust obsequies to 
their kindred, and their brother-soldiers. While 
employed in this pious office, their hearts wei'e 


1 Ute psrt of a Komaa camp, where the arma and 
esflea were deposited, was mllod j‘n»cipia. As the 
traces of throe such placos were \islble. there ronld be 
no duubt bat they were the vrork of three loglciw. 
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torn with contending passions ; by turns op- 
presud with grief, and burning for revenge. 

A monument to the memory of the dead was 
raised with turf. Germanicua with his own , 
hand laid the first sod ; discharging at once the 
tribute due to the legions, and sympathizing 
with the rest of tbe army. The whole, though 
an act of piety to the slain, was condemned by 
Tiberius. The malignity of his nature led him 
to misinterpret the actious of Germunlcus ; per- 
haps he was apprehensive, that the view of a 
field covered with the uuburied limbs of a 
slaughtered army, might damp the ardour of the 
soldier, and odd to the ferocity of the enemy. 
There might be another reason for bis displea- 
sure. Perhaps be thought that a general, in- 
vested with the office of augur, and other religi- 
ous fuuctiona, ought not to assist at the perform- 
ance of funeral rites. 

LXI 11. Germanicus pressed forward, by 
rapid marches, in pursuit of Arminius, who fled 
before him, taking advantage of the defiles, and 
difficult parts of the country, llaviug overtak- 
en the Barbarians, and seeing bis opportunity, 
he ordered the cavalry to advance on the open 
plain, and dislmlgo the enemy. Arminius drew 
up bis men in close compacted ranks, and, 
feigning a retre&t to the forest, suddenly wheeled 
about; giving, at tiie same time, tbe signal to 
the troops that lay ambushed in tbe woods, to 
rush out, and beglu the attack. The Roman 
cavalry, struck with surprise at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a new army, were thrown into dis- 
order. They full back upon the cohorts sent to 
support them, and a general consternation fol- 
lowed. Tbe Barbarians pursued their advan- 
tage; and bad well nigh driven the Romans 
into a morass, well known to themselves, but 
impracticabie to strangera, when Gernianiriii 
came up with the legions in order of battle. 
At the sight of a regular force, the Germans 
were struck with terror. The broken ranks of 
the Romans bad time to rally. Nothing decisive 
followed. Both armies parted upon equal 
terms : Gerrannicus marched back to the river 
Amisia, and with his Icgious sailed across tlio 
lakes, l^art of the cavalry had orders to file 
along the sea coast, nnd by a winding march re- 
turn to tbe banks of the Rhine. 

(jEecina, at tho head of his own division, 
marched through a countr}'^ of which he was 
not ignorant. lie had directions to pass t/ir 
long bridges* with all possible expedition. 'J'hc 
j place so called is a narrow causeway, constructed 


2 The causey, called the long bridge, wm conatructc^l 
by laidua Domiliuo, the grandfather of tho emperor 
Nero. According to Suotonlua, he was. In the early part 
of life, as famous for bis skill In driving a curridu aa hin 
grandson, when emperor of Rome. In the time of 
Augustus, be commanded the legions in Germany, and 
penetrated farther Into tliat conntry than ary Roman 
had done befoTi aim. Annals, book It. s. 41. 
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formerly by Lac'iui Domitlus. It ttretctuei a 
greet length of wey between two prodigioue 
manbee. Xhe country roond ii one rant fen, 

• in Bome parts corered with a deep and slimy 
mnd, In others with o tenacions heary clay. In- 
tersected frequently by rapid torrenta. A thick 
forest, rlHing at some distance on a gradual 
acclivity. Inclosed the whole scene, and formed 
a kind of amphitheatre. Armlniua, who knew 
the course of the country, made a forced march, 
and took post In the woods, before the Romans, 
encumbered with arms and heavy baggage, 
nTrivpd at the place. Caecliia found a double 
diflBeulty. The bridges, mined by time, were to 
be repaired ; and the enemy at the same time 
was to be repulsed. Ho Judged It nec^esaary to 
pitch his camp; as in that Hituation a sufficient 
number might work at the causeway, while the 
rest were held in readiness to engage the enemy. 

I^XIV. The llurbarlauB made n vigorous 
effort to force the outposts, and penetrate to the 
men working at the intrenchments. They 
rushed forward with impetuous I’ury, they 
wheeled about to the flanks, they returned to 
charge in front. A mingled shout arose from 
(he liibourers and the combatants. All things 
seemed to conspire ogainst the Homans: the 
slimy soil, if the men stood still, sunk under 
them ; if they advanced, it was too slippery for 
their feet. The weight of the soldiers’ armour, 
and the depth of water, made the management 
of the javelins almost impracticable. The Cher- 
uacans, on the contrary, were fighting In their 
own element ; they were used to fens and 
iiiiirsliei; tlieir stat re was large, and their 
spears of a length to wound at a distance. 'Hie 
h giuns began to give way, when night came on, 
and put an end to the unequal conflict. The 
liarbarians were too much flushed with succesa 
to complain of fatigue, or to think of rest. 
During the night they cut a channel for the 
waters, and from the neighbouring hills let 
down a deluge into the valley. The plains were 
laid under water ; and the half-finished works 
being carried away by the flood, the soldier taw 
that his laboor was to begin again. 

Cwcina had been forty years in the service. 
A man of his experience, who had known tlie 
vicissitudes of war, was not to be disconcerted. 
He saw, between the morass and the hills, a 
plain of solid ground, large enough for a small 
army. To that spot, having weighr^d all cir- 
cumstances, he judged it his best expedient to 
send the wounded with the heavy baggage, and 
in the meantime to confine the Germans in 
their woods. For tbit purpose he stationed the 
fifth le^cn in the right wing, and the one and 
twentieth in the left ; the first legion led the 
van, and the twentieth brought up the rear. 

LXV. Ilie night in both camps was busy and 
unquiet, but from different causes. The Bar- 
barians passed tbelr time in jollity and carous- 
ing ; warlike songs and aavage Lotvlings kc[>t a 
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I oonsUDt uproar, wblla the woods and valleys 
rang with the hideout sound. In the Roman 
I camp the scene was different : pale gleaming 
fires were seen ; no sound, save that of low and 
hollow mnrmars ; the soldiers lay extended at 
length under the palisades, or wandered from tent 
to tent, fatigued and wttry, yet scarce awake. 
Ccecina was disturbed by a terrible dream : he 
thought that Qulntillns 'Varus emerged from tbs 
fens ; and, calling upon him to follow, waved 
big hand to point the way. Unwilling to obey 
the summong, CoMdiia punbed the phantom from 
him. At break of day, the legions which had 
been stationed in the wings, tlimngb fear, or a 
spirit of matirry, abandoned their pu^, and 
seized a piece of solid ground beyond the mo- 
rass. Armiiilus, though the opportunity was 
fair, did not enibmco it : bat soon after, seeing 
the baggage fast in the mud, or in the ditches, 
the soldiers gathering round In tumult and dis- 
order ; the eagles in confusion ; and, as in auch 
cases rIwt))'! happens, each man acting for him- 
self, and deaf to the command of hia officers ; 
he ordered his men to make a vigorous (mset, 
exclaiming, as he odvanced, Behold Yarns 
and hia legions ' their fate once mure has given 
them to our swordg.” 

lie charged at the head of a chosen band ; 
and, by gashing and mangling the horses, made 
a dreadful havoc. Goaded by wounds, and not 
able to keep their legs on a slimy soil, which 
was made gtill more slippery by the effnslon of 
their own blood, those animals in their fury 
threw their riders, overturned all in their way, 
and trampled under their feel the wretches that 
lay on the ground. The chief distress waa 
round the eagles : to sopport them under a 
heavy volley of darts was difficult, and to fix 
them in the swampy ground iini>osaibIe. Ca> 
cina, exerting himself with undaunted vigour 
to auBtain the ranks, bad his horse killed under 
him. Tlie Barbarians were ready to surround 
him, if the first legion had not come up to his 
aKsiKtance. At length the rage for plunder, na- 
tural to savages, turned the fortune of the day. 
Intent on biwty, the Germans desisted from 
the fight. The liomans seized tbelr advantage, 
and, townrdM the close of day, gained a station 
on the solid ground. Their distress, however, 
was not at an end : intrenchments were to be 
rnised ; earth to be brought ; tbelr tools for 
digging and catling the soil were loat ; no tents 
for the soldiers ; no medicine for the wonnded ; 
their provisions in a vile condition, deformed 
with filth and blood ; a night big with horror 
bung over tbelr heads; and the ensuing day, to 
a iiamber of brave and gallant roeo, might 
prove the last, llie spirit of the legions sunk, 
and all lamented tbelr condition. 

LXVI. it happened, in the course of the 
night, that a horse broke looee ; and, scored by 
the noise of the soldiers, ran wild through the 
camp, trampling down all that came in biu way. 



so 
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Thli accident ipread a general panic. In the 
6r»t hurry of eurprlRc, it wuh generally belleyed, 
that the Gerruuns had etormed the iDtrenoh- 
inente. The eoldlera ruithed to the gates, chiefly 
to that called the Decunian^^ at the back of the 
camp, remote from the enemy, and the moat 
likely to fiiTonr their escape. Ctecliia knew that 
it was a false alarm ; he tried to recall the men 
from their error; be commanded, he implored, 
he laid hold of numbers : bat finding ail with- 
out effect, he threw himself on the ground, and 
lay stretched at length acroM the passage. At 
the sight of their general in that condition, the 
men recoiled with horror from the outrage of 
trampling on his body. In that Interval, the 
tribunes and oentnriona convinced the men that 
their fears were without foundation. 

LiXVII. Cu^clna assembled his men in the 
part of the camp assigned for the engles. Hav- 
ing commanded silence, he erplalned their situa- 
tion, and the necessity that called upon them to 
act like men. They had nothing to depend 
upon except tholr valonr ; but their valour must 
be cool, deliberate, guided by prudence. Let all 
remain within the lines, till the UarbarlanH, in 
ho[fet of carrying the works, advance to the as- 
sault. Then will be the time to sally out. By 
one brave effort they might open a passage to the 
Rhine. If they fled, other woods and deeper 
fens remain behind ; perhaps mure savage ene- 
mies. By one glorious victory they were sure 
of gaining every advantage ; honoured by their 
country, loved by their families, aud appliiuiied 
by the whole army.” The bright side of the 
military life being thus held forth, lie said no- 
thing of the reverse. His next care was to se- 
lect a body of his bravest soldiers. 'I'hesc he 
provided with horses, as well from his own reti- 
nue, as from those of the tribunes and centu- 
rions, withsut favour or partiality, distinguish- 
ing merit only. 'ITie men thus mounted were 
to moke the first Impression on the enemy, and 
tile infantry had orders to support the rear. 

LX VI II. The Germans, in the meantime, 
were ho less in agitation; their hopes of con- 
quest, the love of plunder, and the jarring coun- 
sels of their chiefs, distracted every mind. The 
measure proposed by Arminios was, to let the 
Romans brrak up their camp, and surround 
them again in the narrow defiles, and In the 
bogs and marshes. Inguiomer, more fierce and 
violent, and, for that reason, more acceptable to 
the genius of Barbarians, was for storming the 
camp : It would be carried by a general aasault ; 


1 'nisre wore four fates to a Roman ramp. LAvj 
says so la express temui. Ad wuatucr portat exereitum 
trutrujnt, W, tigno dato, at ojmnihu poriuhu emptio. 
Mm/aoerent The seTeral gates were, the prwtorian; 
the gate opposite to It, at the extremity nt the ramp, 
oallsd the devHman j and two others, called the rtght 
m*d left prtMripiUa, because they stood un the right and 
left sides ul the camp, fronting the street called Prim- 
cipio. Bss Doncau's Roman Art of War . 
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the nambo* of prisoners would be grater, and 
the booty in better condition. His advice pre- 
vailed. At the point of day the attack began ; 
at the firat onset the Germans levelled the fume, 
threw Id heaps of hnrdlM, and attempted a sca- 
lade. rhe ramparta were thinly manned ; the 
soldiers who showed themselves, put on the np- 
pearance of a panic. The Barbarians climbed 
to tbti fop of the works. In that moment the 
algnal wns given to the cohorts; clarions and 
trumpets sounded through the camp; the Ro- 
mans, in a body, and with one general sliout, 
rushed on to the attack. They fell upon the 
enemy In the rear ; crying aloud, as they ad- 
vanced, “ Hero ore no woods, no treacherous 
fens ; we are here on equal ground, and the gods 
will decide between us. ” 'JTie Barbarians hud 
promised themselves an easy conquest. The 
affair, they imagined, would be with a handful 
of men ; but their surprise rose in proportion, 
when tliey heard the clangour of trumpets, and 
sow the field glittering w ith arms. The sudden 
terror magnified their danger. To be elated 
with success, and to droop in adversity, Is the 
genius of savage nations. A dreadful slaughter 
followed. The two cliiefs btrlook thrmsedves to 
flight; A^lnius unhurt, and Inguiomer dan- 
gerously wounded. No quarter was given to 
the common men. The pursuit contiuned as 
long as day-light and resentmeut lasted. Night 
coming on, the legions returned to their camp, 
covered with new wounds, and their ]»rovlaions 
no belter than the day before : but health, and 
food, and vigour, all things were found in vic- 
tory. 

JjXIX. Mean while q report was spread round 
the country, that the Roman army was cut to 
pieces, and the Germans, Hushed with conquest, 

I were pouriug down to the invasion of GauJ. 
The consternation was such, that numbers pro- 
posed to demolish the bridge over the Rhine. 
Vile as the project waa, there were men who, 
through fear, would have been hardy enough to 
carry it into execution, if Agrippiua had not 
prevented so foul a disgrace. Superior to the 
weakneas of her sex, she took upou her, with an 
heroic spirit, the functions of a general officer. 
She attended to the wants of the men ; she dis- 
tributed ciotbn to the indigent, and medicines 
to the sick. Pliny ” has left, in his history of 
the wars in 'Germany, a doKriptioii of Agrip- 
pina, at the bead of the bridge, reviewing the 
soldiers as they returned, and with thanks and . 
congratulations, applauding their valour. 'LhU 
conduct alarmed the jealous temper of Tiberius : 

” Such active zeal,” he said, “ sprung from si- 
nister motives: those popular virtues hod not 
for their object the enemies of Rome. The sol- 
diers were care ss ed for other purposes. What 
remained for the commander-iu-chief, if a wo- 


y Pliay, the clepant author of the NatarsI Hhtory. 
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man can thus uunx herself at the head of the 
eagles? She reviews the legions, and by larges- 
ses draws to herself the aifections of ihe men. 
AV'as it not enough for her ambliion, that she 
showed her son to the army, and carried him 
from tent to tent, in the uniform of the common 
soldier, with the title of Cshot Caligula? This 
woman towers above the commanders of llie 
legions, and even above their general officer. 
She can suppress an iiisurrectiuu, though the 
name and x^esty of the priuce makes no im- 
prtauion.” 'J'heac wore the redecUons that 
planted thorns in the breast of Tiberius, lly 
the arts of Sejauua, the malice of his heart was 
still more envenomed- That minister studied 
the character of bis maator. He practised on his 
passions, and had the skill to sow in time the 
seeds of hatred, which he kuew would work in 
secret, and at a distant day break out with col- 
lected force. 

L<XX. Germauicus, who had soiled with the 
legions, thought proper to lighten his ships, in 
order to rejider them more fit for the navigation 
of the northern sea^ full ot sandbanks, and 
olten diiugerous both ut the flood and the tide of 
ebb. ith this view, he disembarked the 

second and the fourteenth legions, and put them 
under the commimd of Tubilus Viteliius/ with 
directions to pursue their way over land. Vitel- 
lins bad at first a dry shore ; hut the wind blow- 
ing bard from the north, and the waves, as usual 
at the equiuox, roUiug with a prodigious swell, 
the soldiera were carried away by the torrent. 
The country was laid under water. The aco, 
the shore, aud the fields, presented one vast ex- 
juiitsc. The depths uiid shallows, the quicksands 
and the solid ground, were no more distinguished. 
The men were overwhelmed by the waves, and 
absorbed by the eddies. Horses, baggage, and 
dead bodies, were seen lloutiug together. The 
companies of the legions were mixed in wild 
confusion, sometimes breast-high in water, and 
often deeper. Numbers were cairied off by the 
flood, and lost fur ever. Exhortations imd 
mutual encouragement wei'e of no avaiL Valoui’ 
and cowardic-c, | rudeuce and temerity, wisdom 
and folly, perished without distinction. Vitel- 
liui at length guined an eminence, aud drew the 
legious after him. The uigbt was passed in the 
utmost distress ; witliout fire, without utensils ; 
many of the soldiers naked ; the greatest part 
wounded, and all in b conditiuu worse than the 
horrors of a siege. When the enemy Is at the 
'gates, an honourable death still remains^ but 
here their fate was wretched and Inglorious. 
The return of day presented a new face of 
things the waters subsided, and the laud ap- 
peared. The genemi pursued hJs march to the 
river Unsingis,* where Germanicus was arrived 


3 He was nnrfe to ViteltioH, afterwards emperor. 

4 Tbe 6rbt edition of Turltus has the lifer Vioiianibi 
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with his fleet. The two legions were taken on 
board. A report of their total loss was spread 
far and wide, and every day gained credit, till 
their safe return with Germanicus proved the 
whole to be a false alarm. 

LXXI. Meanwhile Stertiuius, who had been 
despatched to receive the surrender of Segimer, 
the bruther of Segestes, conducted that chJei', 
together with his son, to the city of tbe Ubians. 
A free pardon was granted to both : to Segimcri 
without hesitation ; to the son, who was known 
to have offei-ed indignities to the body of Yams, 
not without some delay. Gaul, Spain, and Italy, 
seemed to vie with each other in exertions to re- 
pair the losaes of the army ; each nation offer- 
ing, according to their respective uhilities, a sup- 
ply of arms, of horses, and money. Germaui- 
cuH thanked them for their zeal, but received 
arms aud horses only. With his own funds he 
relieved the wants of the suldiers ; and to oblit- 
erate, or at least soften, the recoUectiou of pant 
misfortunes, he uulted with generosjty the most 
conciliating manuem. He visited the sick; ho 
applauded their bravery ; he examined their 
wounds ; he cucoumged some by promises ; he 
roused others to a sense of glory ; and, Ju general, 
fiUed all hearts with zeal fur Lis person and tbe 
buccetu of his arms. 

LXXll. Triumphal ornaments* were this 
year decreed to Aulus CeciuH, Lucius Ap- 
rouius, and Cuius Sllius, for their conduct under 
Germanicus. 'ITie title of Father tfhu Cimnlry^ 
so ofteu pressed upon him by the people, Tiberius 
once more declined; nor would be consent that 
men should be sworn on his ads, though a vote 
for that purpose had puased the senate. For this 
self-denial, he alleged the iuutahility of human 
affairs, aud the danger of the sovereign, always 
growing in proportion loathe cuiiueiiceun which 
he stands. l^opuLu* us this sentiment was, no 
man thought it sincere. He who bad lately re- 
vived, in all iU rigour, tbe law of violated ma- 
jesty, could not be considered us the friend of 
civil liberty. Tbe title, indeed, of that law was 
known in ancient times, but the spirit of it dif- 
fered from tbe modem practice. During the 
old republic, the treachery that betrayed au 
army, the seditious spirit that threw the slats 
into couYulsiuiis, the corrupt administratiou that 
impaired tbe majesty of tbe llomaD peiiple, were 
the objects of the law. Men were urmifued fur 
their BctiouB, hut words were free. Augustus* 


(the H'vtrr). 1 lili is majilfi-ftUy an error. 'Hie marrh 
of the troops was wostwurd, lowunU the HhiDe ; and 
tbe Fuurgu bowed at a great distance towards tbe east 
Lipsius saw tbe mistake*, but did not cure it. Brotier 
bas clearly proved tJiat now Uie river Uutut 

or Hunting, near Groulugueii, is tbe true reading. 

5 Tbe triumphal tntignta were, a gulden crowa, an 
Ivory chair [selfa curuli*), rui ivory sceptre (railed 
BU<] a pointed rube. Livy, lib. xxx a. 15. 

(i By u law of tbs Tw elvc Tublea, driamatory Imds 
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WM the firat who jrarped the Uvr to aew derloee. 
The llceatJmu vpirit of Caniiu Serone, wboee 
ntlrieal pea bed ridiculed the moot emloent of 
both eexn, excited the Lodlguadon of thepHuce; 
end the palm uid penaltiee of YloUtted majeety 
were, by a forced coDitructioo, extended to de- 
famatory llbela. After hii examplei Uberloe, 
being asked by the prstor, Pompelua Macer, 
whether in lucb proeecutioni Judgment ahould 
be pronounced, returned for aniwer, that the 
law must taice its course. The fact was, Ti- 
berius in his turn had felt the edge of satire in 
certain anonymous verses, circulated at that 
time, and keenly pointed at his pride, his cruelty, 
and his dissensions with his mother. 

LXXIll. It will not be deemed an impro- 
per digression, if we state in this place the cases 
of two Roman knights, h'alaiiius and Rubrius, 
both of narrow fortunes, and both attacked un- 
der the new mode of proseention. A review of 
those proceedings will show the grievance in its 
origin, and its progreits ; ‘ how it gathered 
strength from the wily arts of I'iberins ; from 
what causes it was for a time suppressed, and 
afterwards revived in all its force, till it proved, 
in the end, the most detestable invention that 
ever harassed mankind. The charge against 
Falanius waa, that he bad admitted into one of 
the fmtemitlea, then eatabiished in hoiionr of 
Augustus, one Caasius, a comedian of profligate 
manners; and further, that, in the sale of his 
gardens, he had suffered a statue of Augustus 
to be put up to auction with the rest of bis 
goods. The crime alleged against Rubrius was, 
that, being sworn on the name of Augustus, he 
was guilty of perjury. Tiberius, as soon ns be 


were ptrij'tly prohibited. Wo road in Aalns Oellias, lib. 
111. cap. 3, that Xeevius, the rortilr poet, was thrown in- 
to prison for certain defonintory Terser In ono of his 
plays. Horseo raya, the poets were by the Twelve 
Tables rertmlned within due bounds. 

■ tloln etiam lex, 

Poptnaque lata, tnalo qoa nullet carmine qaemquam 
DoscribL Vertere modum forraidine rusna, 

Adbene diceiidum delectand unique redactL 

Epirt ad Aro. 

Aagnatas, not satlsfled with tbo penalties of the old law, 
revived the charge of violated malesty, which had been 
invented by Syllo. Tiberias felt the lash of satire, as 
may be seen In the lampoon preserved by Saetonios (in 
'lib. a DO.) He aos, therefore, willing to onfurt^ the 
role laid down by Aoguitos. 

1 To preserve the malosty of the Homan people was 
the scope and spirit of the Fcj- Majgttatu. Under the 
emperors the m^erty of the people waa annihilated. 
Whoever waa obuoxlona to the prince or hia favourites, 
was brought within the law of nudestj- Every Ihing 
^vaa a atate-crime. Tiberiaa, wo see, had the art to 
proceed, in the beginning, with aome appearance of mo- 
deration ; but the mask soon feli off, and the trade of a 
public accuser became the scourgo of society. It went 
on with rapid anccesa in the reign of Callgnla, of Clau- 
dios, and Nero. It was auppreMsed under 'Titus, (see 
Suetonius, In TIL a H.) and again blazed out under l)o- 
mlUan, a 10 and II. 


iru apprited of theoe prooeedlngt, wroto to ilV 
ooninl^— ** that divine honOun were not doerii^ 
to the memory of hla father, in order to lay 
anarea for the people. Caioltu, the player, ai'* 
well aa othen of hla profesalon, hod often aa- 
alated In the garnet, dedicated by Llvla, to the 
memory of the deewed emperor ; and If hla 
atatue, In common with thoee of the goda In ge- 
neral, waa pat up to sale with the bouse and 
gardens, the interests of religion would not be 
hurt. A false oath on the name of Augustus 
waa the same as a peijury in an appeal to Ju- 
piter : but the gods must be their own avengers. ” 

LXXIV. In B short time after this transac- 
tion, Granins Marc^ellus, prator of Bitbynia, 
was accused of vii)lRted majesty by his own 
qufestor, Ctepio Crispinus. Tho charge was 
supported by Romanns Ilispo," a mercenary ad- 
vocate, who had then lately set up tho trade of 
an informer; that detestable trade, which, by 
the iniquity of the times, and the daring wicked- 
ness of the vile and profligate, became afterwards 
the source of wealth and splendour. Obscure 
and indigent, but bold and pragmatical, this 
man, by secret informations, pampered the 
cruelty of Tiberius, and wriggled himself into 
favour. By his detestable practices he became 
formidable to the first characters in Rome. Ho 
gained the ear of the prince, and the hatred of 
mankind; leaving an example, by which the 
whole race of bis followers rose from beggary 
and contempt to wealth and power ; till, hav- 
ing wrought the destruction of the most emi- 
neut citizens, they fell at last by their own per- 
nicious arts. 'Hie accusation brought by Cvpio 
Crispinus, charged Marcellas with having spoken 
defamatory words against 'Hberius. The charge 
was big with danger, while the accuser had the 
art to bring forward, from the life of the em- 
[ peror, the worst of bis vices ; ascribing all to 
the malignity of Marcellua. 'Phe words were 
I believed to be spoken, because the facta were 
true- 

Hispo the pleader added, that tho accused had 
placed his own statue higher than the Cesan ; 
and to a bust, from which he had struck off the 
head of Augustus,' united that of Tiberiua 


9 Ihe ndvoemtes subscribed their njunea to the arm. 
satlon drawn up la form. Ciccro, lu the Oration con- 
cerning the Prosecution of Verres, called Divisatio, 
describes an arcuser snpportod by a nnmber of sdro-< 
cates, whom he calls subsrrlberi : FenU paratus cum 
rubtrriptoribuM extreitatu ei diterlit, Hipso, It seems, 
was the first of that vile crew, who lived and flourished 
by tho dostrurtloo of their fellow-cihzens. A specimen 
of bid eloqueux^ may bo seen in the CosTKOizaua of 
Seni'ca. 

3 Huetonios says, a person, whom he does not name, 
was condemneil by the senate fur taking the head from 
a statue of Augustus, and placing another In its room. 
Life ot Tiberius, s. 5S. As Granins Marcellofl was ac- 
quitted, what Suetonius says most probably relulea to • 
Bouio other porsoo. 
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l In jn inc*-, who had hitlin to rrmainrd sihail, 
rose ahniptly ; declarin'^, iu a fiuif, of va-hr- 
iiH'tiri', that ill a raii.st; nl that iin|M»i tain t* In* 
.would give his voti; op**nly,* and iiinln* tin; 
sain tioii ol' an oath. JJy this i xpcdient tin* 
sanu; oldit^atioii was to ht* iinjiosi-d nn tin; wiioh* 
asst'inhly. Ihit »“va*ii then, in that lda< Iv pfi ind, 
(*xj»iriiit( Iiln*rfy sho\v*‘d sonn* si^ns oT lil'»*. 
('mins I’iso had tin* spirit to ask, “ In what 
rank, ('a'sar, do yon choost* to L;iv»* your voita* ? 
It lirst, yonr opinion must In* min**; it’ last, I 
may havt* tin; inisl'ortnin; to dillVr Irom yon.” 
rihi'iins tcit that Iiis warmth had transported 
him t(j<i lar. He i ln*( kcd his ardour, and had 
tin* mo(Ieration to consrnt that iMarcrllns slionhi 
ht* aftjiiittfd nil tin* law ot violated majt*sty. 
d'ln*rt* rt*mained In hiinl a t harL;e ot j»t‘t*nkil ittn, ‘ 
and that w as rett*rrt‘tl to tin* jtroper jni isdietitm. 

I. \ \ \ . Tin* criminal prt)cet•dinf 4 ^ liffttrt* the 
senatt* wi*r(* not i iion^h to ^Int the tn.ilice ol 
1 iherins : In* atti*ntletl tin* or.linai’y ctinris id’ 
jnstici* ; taking; his seat nt*ar tin* t*orin*r <d' the 
trihnnal, that In* mif^ht not ili'iplace tin* pra tor 
from his cnrnli* chair. In his jiresencc, which 
had tin* eflect ot’ cimtrolina the inti iL^nes ot’ the 
j^rt*at, st*v(*ral just decisions w i*n* prononnc.t*il : 
hnt t*vi*n this was hi^,^ with mischiet’; truth was 
servt'd," ainl liherty \vt*nt to ruin. Pins Anre- 
lins, a memher of the st*nate, complaint'll to that 
assemhly, that, hy tin; makiii;^ ot a pnhlic ro;ol, 
anti laying an :.tjnednct, the toiiinlatioii of Ins 
hoiiM* was rniiieil ; In* ther**fore pravetl to ht* 
indemnified. 1 ije pra'torsot the tii'asiiry op- 
jiOM'tl his pi'tition. I iherins, liou'evei . struck 
with tin justice ot tin* case, jiaid tin* value of tin* 
hole I*. 1 he littleiii'ss td avarice was no part <d 

Ids t haracte' \\ iien lair ot casions calh*il lor 
I ilit'i ality. In was n'ady to open hispnrst*; and 
this munificent spirit In* rt'taincd tor a lon^ 
time, w ln*n i*vt*ry other virtue \vas exlini;nished. 


t the emiieinr trcqiieiit!v ca\e hi- opiiii-.n :oi,I }ii- 
\o1e in tlie -cii:,te. I'l I n • i i n-, in the -('.[nel, will he Ire. 
qneiitlv l.nin,l takinc aictrl in the (telsites. I'r.mi the 
(loe-ti.n, |inl t.. him, it -Imnhl -eem that he ini.’ht ^’i\e 
his \ i.ice lira or la-t, a-lieshunhi think pri.per ; hnt 
the .-. rret (e -ecnini',' a maimitv hv j.ruate mllnence 
was prnhahlv, mmmi hi ever. ,1. 'f,. .1.', ale nn.l.-r the 

sancti.m ol an .itWh \\ a- a cna.nn kimwn to th.* -.'iiate 
ilnrin- fi,,. reiMihUc, S.'e a he .ntati.m, entitl.'.l, I'n 

K.ne^s I'.Memtou in ini St nvms Menmir- ot the A-a- 
<1. inv ot It. 'll.'- J,.hlre-. vol. xw ii. Ifo chit. 

.) 1 (O' t he rt‘co\ ei y ol money ohtaine.l hv peculation, 
arolher improp.n m.Mre., th.na* wa- an e-tahlidu'd nin- 
hictioii; ami, in case ot comlein nat ion, I’ommi-'^ioner-, 
calie.l Iki ci/iirrtif()r< s, \\-ere appointed to set* restitution 
uia.h-, 

(> It the truth \\;e hettei i 1^' t‘st looted ill the prt'sence 
ol ■J'lheiius, the treetloni ,.t .lei.ate was al.ri.l^ed, and 
liberty was dedro\cd. d iherins used to say, het.ire 
jmlt'inent w a - itromniiieed, “ It I w a- to dt*ei<h*, it 
should he so.” Ami yet \ elhdns I’atereoliis. with’liis 
ijcnal a.liilntion, a.iinires the gravity with u hieh I'ihe- 
rius atteiide.l the trial ot eaiises, not as jiidat*, sena- 
tor, t.r priiie.*, Init as a private citizen. .S*t* X t'lleins, 
.111*, ii. s. 


Propertius ( t ier, r» man of pralorian family, 
hut distressed in his t iifiimstain is, tiesire.l to 
ahilieate his l ank i>t st'iiator. 1 he state ot intli- 
^i*nct* in whi( h he lived heiiii; lound to he the 
const'tjnence ot heri*ditary [lovi'ity, In* received 
ti dtmation of a thousand j^ri*at sesterces. \ 
nnmher of applic.ilions of the sann* natiirt* t’ol 
lowed soon att«*r ; hnt '1 ihei ins rctjnired (hat 
the ulh'ttations of eat h petition sh'inhl he ju iiveii. 
'I’he austerity fd’ his mature mixed with Ids best 
aetions a leavi*n ol' harshro'ss, tliat t*inhittt‘re<l 
his favours. Py the ritjtuir of tin* prince tlis- 
trt'ss was sileiiceil ; irifteiiuous niimJs chose to 
lanoidsh in ohsc'irity, rather th.in set'k, hy hn- 
miliafin;; confi'ssums, a i>recarioiis, and, at ht'sf, 
a jiainfnl relii*f. 

LXW I. in the cimrse of this year, tin* 
'i'ihi*r, swt'llt'il hy eontinnal laiiis, laiil tin* levt*! 
[»arts id the city iiinler water. \\ In n tin* flood 
snhsitleil, m»*n and houses wert* washeii aw iv 
hy the tori’eiit. Aslnins viailus proposetl to 
consult the Imoks td’ the Syldls ; ■ hut Ti lieii us, 
tlark anil alistni''i* in inattt'rs td rcliciori as well 
as eivil hiisiness. ovt r-rnicd tin* intdi.m. 'The 
rare (d' preventing- inundations for tin* tutnre, 
was committed to Attcius ( apito amt Lucius 
Arruutius. 1 he jiroviiices td’ Achaia anti Ma- 
ci'ilonia, heine found nneipial to the taxes im- 
po**ed upon them, w(*re relieved from the expense 
td snpportiiii( a proconsular ^o.vcniment A ami, 
lor the pi’esent, traristeri>*d to the siiperinteinl- 
aiice of the emperor. Drusus, i[, Ids o\vn 
name, ami that ot his lirotlo'r (lermaidcus. ev- 
liihitt'tl .a speetaele ot eJadjators, ami presided iti 
person ; (It litjliteil, more than heeann* his rank, 
with the t'ltnsion td hlood, ami, hy coiisetpience, 
i^ixin*^ to the populace no favouraf'e iinjtrt'ssion 
t>f his char.acter, 1 iherins. it is said. rt*[irovt‘iI 
him for Ids imliscrct ion, W hy In* himsclt tiiil 
md atteinl tin* jiiihlic panics, various reasons 
were assii;neil. Accordi iii^ to some, ‘‘ numerous 
assemidit's were not his taste, ainl t rowtls fa- 
timieil him.” Others ascrihetl it to tin* ]>hlec^- 
matic genius ot tin* man, tond ot solitude, ami 
willing; to avoid a comparison with the gracious 
manners td Augustus, wlu) ^vas alwaiys a t heei-- 
tul sjiectator on such occasions, I’hat he in- 
temh'il, with covereil malice, to afford Drusus 
an oj>portuuity of laying oju’ii the ferocity of 
his nature, ami tln'iehy civiii:j;^ umbrage to the 


7 The reason of this refu-al .seenis to he explained hy 
Suetonius. Tiherius, lie says, w a., lim-e ami .'areh'--^ in 
inatti'i's of religion, tieintr early addi. ted to nidi. ial as- 
troloi^^y, ami lully pi'rsuaded that all thin;:s were yo- 
vernetl hy fate. C/cc./ ./ov ./e /■. //e eoe /e y/.yo /dm/', 
(/nij'jir ti/t/irhis ;/,n//e,c, y/Ve'/', 

riiiirtit j',i(o rr^i. lii I'ih. s. (Ak 

S .\ur;u- tus tlivitleti Iht* tionian pros inees hetw.'t'ii 
hiuisi'lf aiitl till* senatt*. 'I'lio-t* which lu* retained in 
his ow u liands, wen* atliniiiistered hv y o\ erimrs of hi ; 
i»wn ehoie«*, caileti I'.ujirriit/ proruritt'.rs. t ht* Sei a- 
toriaii piroN inees w ore yovenii'd hy jir.'eoiisiiis, appoint- 
ftl for a year only. Sec Life of Ayrieida, c. t, not, . 
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wtou FAthdr ft stnlntnl conatrofitlotl ; 
yet eren thii wm tiid at the time. 

LXXVII. The diiorden, oeetBloDed by 
tbefttrlcal £aotJoDi in the preoedinf year, broke 
not ftfftin with Increfttlnf; fury. Namben of 
the oommon people, and eren rainy of the aol- 
dien, with their centurion, exerting LhemielTea 
to quell the tumult, and defend the maglitrate, 
trere killed in the fray. A tribune of the pne- 
tnrlan gnord waa wounded on the, ocouion. The 
affair waa taken into conalderation by the aenate. 
'The father! were on the point of panln^ a vote, 
investing the pnetor with authority to order the 
players to be publicly whipped. This waa op- 
posed by Haterina Agrippa, a tribune of the 
people, who by hii speech drew npon himself a 
aharp reply from AHlniua Gollui. Tiberius with 
deep reserve listened to the debate. To see the 
■enators umuaiiig themselves with a show of lib- 
erty, filled him with secret satisfaction. The 
motion, however, passed in the negative^ The 
authority of Augustus, who had formerly de- 
cided that players were not liable to that mode 
nf punishment, ‘ had great weight with the fa- 
ther! ; and what was established by that prince, 
'Hberlus would not presume to alter. To fix 
the salary* of the players at a certain sum, and 
to repress the zeal of their portizana, several de- 
crees were passed ; the most material were, 

That no senator should enter the houtyo of a 
pantomime-performer ; that the Uomaii knights 
should not attend the pLayeri in the street ; no 
exhibition to be presented in any place except 
the theatre ; and all who engaged in riots were 
liable to be banished by the sentence of the nr®- 
tor." 

LX XV III, In consequence of a petition 
from Spain, leave was given to erect a temple to 
Angiistusiri the colony of Terragon. iJy this 
decree a precedent waa held forth to all the pr<>- 
vlnccs. The people of Home preaented a peti- 
tion, praying that the piiymeiitof the hundredth 
part, ■ which wrh a tax on all vendible commo- 
ditlea Imposed since the close of the civil wars, 
might be remitted for the future. Tiberius de- 
clared, by public edict, “ That the support of the 
army depended upon that fund ; and even with 
those resources the commonwealth was unequal i 


1 Augustus was fond of the Circenslsn games, and 
with great Uberailty rewarded the best perfonnciTL He 
took from the magtstmtes the power of correcting the 
stage players, which by so sucient law was left to their 
discretion. See Huetonios, in Aug. s. 45. 

2 TTm money laid out on plays and players was called 
Lucas, because It arose from the annual produce of cor. 
tain woods and groves (Luci) In the neighbourhood of 
Home. Plutarch, Roman Queadons. 

3 Augustas fixed the rate of the soldiers* pay through, 
out all the armlea of the empire ; and, that a fund might 
be always reoily for that purpose, he established a mill, 
tary exchequer, end certain taxes, which were to be 
paid into that olBco, See Suetonlas, life of Augustus, 
a 4a Tl^ns o/teTO'ards changed thU tax to the two I 
hundredth penny. Annals, book U. a. 4J, 


La. u. c. 7C8. 

to the ofaju^ unleai the vetanni wero retaloed 
In tba aervlofl for the fall term of twenty yean,’' 
By tbii artfaJ stroke, the regalationa limiting 
the time to alxteen yean, which had been ex^ 
torted during the sedition In Germany, were In 
effect repealed, and rendered void for the future. 

LXXIX. A project to prevent Inaudatlons, 
by giving a new course to the lakes and riven 
that empty themaelvea into the Tiber, was pro- 
poaed to the aenate by Lucius Arruntius and 
Atteioa Capito. The municipal towns and 
oolooiea were heard in opposition to the measure. 
The Florentlnee seated, “ 'That if the Clanis 
were diverted from its channel, and made to 
flow by a new course into the Aruo, their whole 
country would be ruined.” The iiihabitunts of 
Interumnn made the like objection ; contending 
that “ if the Nar, according to the plan proposed, 
were divided into various rivulets, the moat fer- 
tile plains In Italy would be no better than a 
barren waste.” Nor did the people of Ileate 
remain silent; they remonstrated that ‘‘if the 
communication, by wltich the lake Vellnui fell 
into the Nar, were obstructed, the adjacent 
country would be laid under water. Nature 
had wiaely provided for the interest of man ; it 
was she that assigned to riven their fountniii- 
head, their proper channel, and their iiiHux into 
the sea. Besides this, the religion of the allies 
of Home churned respect. CoDsidering the rivers 
of their coun^'y us under the imtronage of tute- 
lary gods, they had iu various places cstaLlishcd 
forms of worship, and dedicated their priests, 
their altars, and their sacred groves. The Tiber 
too, deprived of his tributary waters, would be 
reduced, not without indignation, to an inglori- 
oua atream. ’ Convinced by this reasoning, or 
deterred by the difliculty of the undertaking, 
perhaim influenced by sujMjrstitioua motives, tbu 
seimte went over to the opinion of Tiso, who 
declared against ail Innovation. 

LX XX. The government of Miesia was con- 
tinued to Pnppceus Sabiiius, with the iuperad«led 
provinces of Acbaia and Macedonia. In the 
character c f libeilus it was a peculiar feature, 
that he w.as ever unwilling to remove men tfom 
their employments. Hence the wime person re- 
mained for lilu at the head of the same army, er 
in the government of the same province. For 
this conduct different reasons have been assigned. 
By some we are told that be hated the pain of 
thinking; and, to avoid further solicitude, (he 
choice, which he once made, was decided for life. 
Others will have it that the malignity of his 
nature waa the secret motive of a man, who did 
not wish to see too many made hsppy by bis fa- 
The prnblemsrwas solved by others in a 
different way. His discemment, they observed, 
was quick and penetrating; but his judgment 
slow and anxious. He thought with subtlety,' 
and refiued till he embarrassed himself'; and', 
though he uever waa the patron of virtue, he de- 
tested vice. Snperlor merit made him tremble 
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|br himtelf, ud he tboofht bid men i dlifnoe 
^ the ige. In thle muiDer diflded between op- 
poelte extremee, thinklof without deciilon, and 
imeonlnf bat to heiltate, he hu been known to 
fQ>poiDt to the (orernment of provinces, men. 
Inborn he nerer ■affered to depart from Home. 

' LX XXI. Of the conialir electlonii, either 
kn thii year or daring the reit of hii reign, no- 
|t)ini^ can be uid with preclilon. Ilh own 
■peeohee, ai well an the historiane of the time, 
mre BO mnch at Toriance, that nothing like sya- 
tem can be traced. We aee the emperor, in tome 
"^'instances, holding the name of the candidate In 
^leaerye, yet by an account of hia birth, hii public 
conduct, and hie military eervlcee, pointing 


directly to the man. At other time* he refueei 
eren that aatiafactlon, eontant with general 
dlreetiooa to the candidateii, not to embroil the 
election by Intrigue or bribery, but to leare the 
whole to hie management. Hli coatom in gen- 
eral waa to profew, that be knew no candldatea 
bat those, whoee names he had traniimitted to 
the consuls ; others, he said, were free to offer 
themselres, If, from their merit or their interest, 
they coDceired hopes of iiincess. With speeches 
of this nature, plausible indeed, but unsubstan- 
tial, the people were amused. A show of liberty 
was held forth, fair In appearance, but deceitful, 
aud, for that reason, tending to plunge mankind 
in deeper serrltude. 
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1. Durivo tile conioLihip of Sisenoa Sta- 
HUur I'auruM and LucIum Libo, [A. U. C. 7G9. 
JL 1). IG.J the oriental kingdoms, and, by con- 
Itqueuce, the Roman provinces were thrown 
Into commotion. The flame of discord was 
|l|hted up among the Fartliians. That restless 
people had sued for a king at the hondii of Rome ; 
ud, after arknowicdging his title, as a descend- 
ant from the line of the Arsocides,* beg^nn with 
dieir natural levity to despise him, as an alien 
to the crown. Vonones was the name of this 
dnpopular prince : he had been formerly sent by 
hii father I'hmates* as an hostage to Augustus. 
The Kastern monarch made heod against the 
armies of Rome, and had driven her generals 
out of his dominions ; but he endeavoured, not- 
withstanding, by every mark of respect, to con- 
ciliate the friendship of Augustus. As u pledge 
of sincerity, he went the Jength of delivering up 
to the custody of tlie mans even his own 
children, not so much with a design to avert the 
terror of their arms, as from want of confidence 
hi tlie fidelity of his own snhji'cts. 

J I . After the deatli of Phruates, and the 
kings who succoeded him, the leading men of 
the nation, tired of civil slaughter, sent nrabas- 
■idurs to Rome, with instructions to invite Vo- 
Bones, the eldest son of Fhraates, to the throne 
•f his ancestors. A nation ready to receive a 
•overeign from the will of Augustus, presented 
to that emperor * a scene truly magnificent. He 
despatched \ oiioncs, richly loaded with presents. 


1 The Purthiso kinirn wen! railed Aeh/\cioi{, from 
Ahsaces, the founder of the innnarchy, A. U. C. 498; 
before tlie Chriitlan era 25C. The curious may see, In 
Drotier’a edition of Tacitus, a Genealogical Table of all 
Ike desceDdauts of Arsires, In regular •ucenssion, down 
lo Artobanus III., tbs last l^arthlsu monarch, who was 

, conquered by the Persians, and put to death A U C. 
1IS6 , of the C'ludstian era 03. On>des was the kln^ 
in whose reign Crasaos and eleven legions were mas- 
{ wrred. A U C TUl. Justin, hb xlll a. V. Florua, lib 
i in cup. 2 

2 Phrastes IV. was the son of Orodes He defeated 
, Miirlf Antony and sixteen legions under his romnuind, 
j A U. C. 719. Judtin, lib. xlii. s. 5. Plutsrch, Life of 
' Antony. 

■ The original says, Cerfar (htrrtghl it tKoffHi/iernf ■, 
it, for the sake of penpkuity, Augu'tua u mentioned 


The Barbarians, pleased, as Is their custom, 
with the opening of a now reign, received the 
prince with all demonstrations of joy. But 
disafloctioQ soon took place ; tlicy repented of 
their choice, and saw, with regret, the disgrace 
which their tame Hiibmissiun had brought upon 
their country, “ The Farthinns,'’ they ^d, 
“ wore a degenerate m«», who meanly stooped 
to sue in another world, and invited to reign 
over them an exotic king, tniined up by the Ro- 
mans, fraught with their maxims, and tainted 
by their manners. The kingdom of the Arsa- 
cides was at length reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince, to be dealt out at the pleasnre of the em- 
peror. Where now the glory of those gallant 
heroes who put Crassus to death, and made 
Mark Antony fly before them? 'Jlic slave of 
Cteiar, who crouched so many yeara in bondage, 
gives Ihe law to the rariluans,” Such were 
the prejudices of the people. The conduct of 
Vonones inflamed their indignation. He re- 
nounced the manners of bis country; was rarely 
seen in the sports of the chase ; he took no de- 
light in horsemanship, and, in his jirngrcss 
through the kingdom, lolled at ease in a litter. 
He disdained, with fastidious pride, to have bis 
tablo serveil agreeably to the national taste ; his 
train of Greek attendants gave disgust ; and the 
paltry attention, that secured the most trifling 
articles under a seal,* excited the contemjit and 
ridicule of the people. 'Jo be easy of access. 


in the tran'datiun. The Psrthlan ambassadors arrived 
St Home A U. C. 758. Site Suotoniiifl, In Tib e 111. 

4 The llumanb were obliged to Is* alwayfl ou Iheir 
guard Hgalnijt the fraud snd pilfering ffuiilu'i of Uielr 
alaves They liirked up their vnlunble ufeuMils wllli 
rire, and adixed Uiolr heaJa to their hottlvn, to secure 
their Winn from depn^Jutlon. Cirrnj hujh, his motlier 
WHS used to Bcsi cveu the pm[ity iMiltlCH, Unit Die slsyes, 
to favour Uisir frand, might out pn*tend that their inss- 
ter hsd left a ^TPster number of empty bottles. Sicut 
o/im matrefH rvutram farvrr sirwini, qtuc lagenoM etiam 
itp dta rrHiur fiootcr ahqwB 
fHrtim cu«nt exticf^Ur. Clrero ad Fsmillsrct, lib. 
xvl eplfti 1J6. llonin* praises the master who could, 
with temper, see the 8cal of liis bottle broken by his 
slaves : 

El signo lasso non Insanire lagen*. 

Lili. U. eplst 11 ver 13k 
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WM w«.t of dignity; and oonrteoua mannora 
degraded the prince. Virtue, new to 
t^n. were new rtcea. Between hU ^ ah'* 
eell qualltleo no dlrtlnctlon waa made: they 
were forei|fn manncTB, and, for that reason, de- 
tested. . . 

III. In this disposition of the public mind, 
the crown was offered to Artabanus, a d^n- 
dant of Arsacea, educated among the Dahl. 
This prince, after a defeat in his first engage- 
ment, reinforced his army, and gained poii» 
slon of the crown. Vononee fled to Armenia, 
where, in that juncture, the throne was vacant; 
but an irresolute and wavering people could form 
no settled plan. They turned their thoughts 
flrst to Home, and next to the Parthians, acting 
with alternate treachery to both. The insidioos 
conduct of Mark Antony, who allured their king 
Artavasdes to hia friendship, then loaded him 
with chains, and basely murdered him, was fresh 
in their minds. Artaxlos, the son of that un- 
fortnimte prince, conceived from that tragic event 
a rooted aversion to the Roman name- He as- 
cended the throne of his father, and with the 
assistance of the Parthians stood at bay with 
Home, till he fell at last by the perfidy of his 
own relations. After Lis death, 'rigranes, by 
the appointment of Augustus, was raised to the 
throne. Tiberias Nero, at the head of a power- 
ful army, conducted him to the capital of his 
dominions. The reign of this prince was short- 
ills issue sncceedcd ; but the Hue became extinct, 
notwithstanding the iutermarrisges of brother 
and iUter, ' allowed by the policy of eastern na- 
tions, to strengthen the royal line. By order of 
Augustus, Artavasdes* succeeded. To support 
•his cause, Horae exerted her strength, and spilt 


rondos representH a miser, anxlom oboot bla vnpld 
wine, and smelling at the seal : 

Et slgnuni in vnplds naao tetiglsse logena 

Sat vi. ver. 17. 

The new-msrried msn gBTc a seal to his bride, to show 
that ho committed the honse-afBdrt to her maiiagomeDt 
1 Vononcs, th6 son of Phraates, wun Invited by the 
Parthians to the throne of his auccsturs, A. U. C. 752. 
He was afterwards obliged to fly to Armenia. The | 
kings of that country may be seen in s regular line of 
succession ; Brotlcr’s Ihcitas, toL i. ]». 365, 4to. edit 
Artaxiaa was the tint monarch, A. U C. 505. Arta^ias 
IL the prince mentioned In the U-st, mounted tim 
throne A. U. C. 734 j his reign was short In that very 
year ligrontwi, under the conduct of Tiberius, was 
placed, by order of Angnstus, on the throne of Armenia. 
VeUelua Paterculna, lib. IL s. 94. 

B Intermarriages between brothers and sisters were al- 
lowed by the custnoi of Egypt, snd the esitem 
Cleopatra married her brother Ptolemy ; end 
Osar, having ended the Alexandrian wer. appointed 
brother and iditer kings of the country. 
uit, De BelL Alexand. a xxxHL Ury, In like rnMner, 
calls Ptolemy and Cleopatra kings of Egypt Frein- 
■hemlna Bay^ that the wife of Darios, who waa ^en 
prisoner by Alexander, waa also sister to her bus 
3 Artnvsades wos mited by Augustus to the throne 
Armenia, A. U. C, 748 j and depoeed by the people in the 
year of Rome 758, 


the blood of her armlet, but without tucrets. 
The new king waa driven from the throne. 

IV. In that juncture, * Galus Cemr waa sent 
to compose the troubles in Armenia. With the 
consent of the people that young commander 
placed the crown on the head of Ariobaraanea, 
by birth a Mede, dlitingulsbed by hia rare ao- 
complishmenta, and his graceful figure. After 
the death of this prince, who lost bis life by an 
accident, the people refused obedience to hia dea- 
cendanta. A woman of the name of Krato suc- 
ceeded : hot a female reign did not last long. 
From that time the nation continued in a state 
of anarchy, without a master, yet not in poaaea- 
alon of Hherty. It was in this posture of affairs 
that Vononet entered Armenia- * The people re- 
ceived him with oi)en arras. Artabanus, in the 
meantime, threatened to invade the kingdom. 
The Armenians were not in lorec ; and Home, 
without undertaking an expensive war against 
the Parthians, could not espouse their canseA 
[ Vonones fled for shelter to Creticus Silanua, * 
the governor of Syria. That officer promised 
hU protection ; bat afterwards thought proper to 
secure the person of the prince, leaving him, 
under a strong guard, to enjoy the title of king, 
and the parade of royalty. ’l*hc efforts wlrich 
Vonones made to esci^pe from this mock-dignity, 
shall be related in doe time. 

V. Tiberius, with his usual piilcgni, saw the 
storm gathering In the Krnst. Commotions in 
that part of the world might furnish on oppor- 
tunity to remove Germanicus from an army de- 
voted to his person, and to employ liim in new 
scenes of action, and in distant pi^ovincea, where 
he would be exposed to the chance of w-ar, and 
more within the reach of treachery. Gcrnian- 
icus, meanwhile, finding the legions zealous in 
his service, and the malice of Tiberius stiU im ■ 
placable, began to consider how he might strike 
a decisive blow, and by one signal victory con- 
clude the war. Fur this purpose he reviewed 
his operations in the three last campaigns, with 
the various turns of good and evil fortune which 
' he had experienced. Ho obsorv'ed that “ the 

• Germans, in a pitched battle, or on equal ground, 

‘ were always defeated ; woods and fens protected 

them; and the sliortnesa of the summer, with 
i the quick return of winter, favoured their cause. 

™ It was not so much the sword of the enemy, as 
r the fatigue of long and difficult marches, that 

* thinned the Homan army. ITie loss of military 
^ weapons was 041 additional evil. Horses were 
1 - not to be procured in Gaul, that country being 


4 ArlobanaDCB waa madf king of Armenls, A. I', r. 
755, when Cains, the son of Agrlppa, adopted by Augm- 
tiis into the family of the Ch^mtb. commanded the army 
in the east. 

5 Vononea, son of Phrantes IV. sncceedcd qnecn 

Erato, who reigned a short time He was hlrn^lf ex - 

pelled, as here relsted by Tacitus. Zeno sncceeded, and 
was placed on the throne by Gennanlcu!, A. U. C. 771. 
This book, t. 50. 
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iii|l uif h cxhaiutod. 'llie baggage of tbo army, 
lljbe to ambuacadea, waa alvTayi defended at 
dlaadrantage. An expedJtloQ by aea pro- 
.Sped better aueoMa. The army might penetrate 
M^oe into the heart of the country; and the 
pipinana, unappriaed of that mode of attack, 
^^!|bold be taken by aorpriae, '[Die campaign 
«pild be sooner opened; the legiooa and their 
Iprialona might adrance together; men and 
kbraea would arrive in good condition ; and, with 
4^ advantage of harboura for the fleet, and navl- 
gjttile riven up the country, the war might be 
ybahed to the very heart of Germany.” 

I V r. Thia plan of operations being judged the 
%eat, he tent Fubliua Vitelliua and Caiua Can- 
k. tiui to convene the atatee of Gaul; and, in tho 
■QRBiitime, committed the care of building a 
fleet to Siliua, Antelua, and Cocina. A thou- 
»nd veaaela (that number being doomed auf- 
fleient) were soon in readineaa, but not all con- 
structed on one uniform principle. Some were 
of a bborter aJze, ubarpeued to a point at the atem 
and prow, and brood in the middle, the better 
to endure the fury of the waves; others were 
flat-bottom(Ml, that they might without difllculty 
run in upon the shore. A great number had 
rudders at each end, that, by a audden turn of 
the oara, they might work with facility either 
way. In many of the shipe, formed as well to 
carry sail as to advance with the atroke of the 
oar, arches were raiaed on the decks of strength 
to bear the engines of war, and at the same time 
aiford room for horses and proviaiona. The 
fleet, thus equipped, displayed a nuignifio 4 .‘nt 
Bpectade ; while the swell - f the sails, the alac- 
rity of the oars, and the hustle of the soldiera, 
struck a gencrnl tenor. The isle of Batavia* 
was the place appointed for the general rendez- 
vous. The shore in those parts being easy of ap- 
proach, the troops might be speedily lauded, and i 
again embarked with expedition, so as to spread ' 
fill idiirm through the country. The llhine, 
embracing in its course a few small bdandh, 
flows ill one united stream, till it reaches the 


point of Batavia; where it branches off In two 


light detfichment, to make an limptlou into the 
territory of the Cattiaiis. Meanwhile, hfiving 
intelUgenoe that the fort upon the river Luppia 
waa Invested, be marched himself, at the head of 
•ix legions, to relieve the garrison. A sudden 
fall of heavy rains obliged SlUui to deelat from 
hla enterpr^ He returned with a moderate 
booty, and two prisoners; one the wife, the 
other the daughter, of Arpua, prince of the Cst- 
tlana. Germanicua waa not able to bring the 
Germans to an engagement He no aooner ap- 
peared before the place, than the enemy raiaed 
tho siege, and ooniuJted their aafety by flight. 
It was found, however, that they had levelled to 
the ground the monument erected the year before 
to Varus and hia legions, and llkewiao an ancient 
altar dedicated to Drosua, llie prince rebuilt 
the altar ; and joining with the legions in eques- 
trian games, performed a funeral ceremony’ iu 
honour of his father. He did not Judge it ad- 
visable to restore the tomb, which had been 
erected to Varus and the legions ; but, with a 
chain of fortified posts, he secured tlie whole 
oouutry between Fort Aliso and the Bhine. 

VI II. 'ITio fleet assembled at the place ap- 
pointed. Germanicua ordered the military 
■tores to be ecut on hoard ; and, having com- 
pleted the embarkation of the legions and the 
allies, sailed through tho canal called the canal 
of Drusus,* invoking his father to assist the en- 
terprise, and by the memory of his example, to 
guide and animate his son, now pursuing the 
same track of glory. The fleet proceeded over 
the lakes;* and, entering the German Ocean, 
stretched away as far as the river Amiaia. There, 
at a place of the same name on the left-hand 
shore, be landed his men, leaving hia sliipa aal'u 
Ht their moorings. 'I bis measure was ill coii- 

7 'rhr nquestnau gumiii, in bonoiir of tlie dead, ore 
dew rlbod by Vir^l ; 

Ter rimini occeiiMMi, eJucU fuJgentibus annu, 

IkKTiiTere rogos; ter irxBfltum fiLoerirt ignrm 

I.iUstraTere in equls, uluJatusqac ore dedere. 

.SLvKin. lib. xi Tor. ISa 


different channels; one running with rapid | 
force along the confinea of Germany, and, till it 1 
falls into the ocean, still retaining Its original | 
name; the other, with a wider but less violent 
current, waahes the side of Gaul, and by the in- 
hahitanU is called the Wahal, till at last, losing 
i^lf in the Meuse, it takes the name of that 
river, and through an immense opening dis- 
|cnurgps itself into the Germau Ocean. 

^ VII. While the fleet waa preparing for the | 
^expedition, Germanicua ordered Siliua, with a ' 


0 TTie iuls of RstuTia la rcndcrod for over fainoua by 
<ho enterprWntf spirit of CIvUIh, the warlike chief, wboMJ j 
•save exploits agalnat the Homam are related in the I 
fourtii book of the History. For a farther desrriptloD j 
<*/ Batavia, tee the Maimers of tlie (Jormanf, a SW, ' 
iqite. I 


Statlaq, in his 'ITiebald, has given a di^scripUun more st 
length. Kce botik VI. ver. 313, Dnuiis, after nuuiy sjg- 
iisl victories iu Germany, died there in Hie summer 
camp, which was for that reason called the tricked oamjt 
His remains were burled at Rome, in the Field of Mara 
The Boldierd raised a monument to his memory, and went 
annually round tho place in afauerai proceuiim. Knot. Iu 
Claudio, a 1. 

8 llie caiuil of Druius, Brotler says was between 
Iteltnrt and limAfnirq, from the Rbine to tho river 
Sola, now the Itsttl, 

0 'Ihis raaal, uccordxcqr to Grotian, formed a third 
brancdi of the Khine : It dlschargod itself into Ibe Isael, 
and through that channel Into the lakes, on the borders 
of wbleh the Frisians Inhabited, where it took the name 
of Flerus, and empth^d itself into the ITio lakes 

aro DOW lost In' liie Zuiderret. See Honneri of the 
Oermans, s. IS, note 

10 The station on the eash^rn bank of the river is now 
called WeMUrtt-Emden Gormanicus was gouig to in- 
vade the thaudans, who dwelt on the westiTii side of 
the rl>er, and ho lauded his men on the opposite biuik. 
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oerted. The debarkation ebould have been made 
bif her op the coaotry, tod on the opposite bank, 
where the enemy had taken port. The miitake 
made it neoeestry to throw brid^ over the 
river, and, In that boaineea, several days were 
conanmed. At low water the cavalry and the 
JefloDB forded over the mtotry without diffi- i 
ouJtj ; but the rear, coniirtlo^ of the taiilitiy 
force*, WBi orertaken by the return of the tide, 
and thrown into disorder. The BataWaos, in 
particular, ea^ er to show their dexterity In iwim- 
mJo^, continued uporting iu the wavefl, till the 
rapidity of the current overwhelmed them. 
Some lost their Uvea. Germanlcua pitched hia 
camp. While he waa employed in marking out 
the lines, he received advice that the Angriva- 
rlana, whom he had left behind him, were in 
motion. To check their progress, he sent a de- 
tachment of light infantry, under the command 
of Stertiniua, who chaati^ the tr^chery of the 
Barbariann, and laid the conntry waste with 
fire and iword. 

IX. llie Vianrgla fiowed between the Ho- 
mans and Chornicans. On the oppoeite bank 
Armlnloa presented himself. He was attended 
by the principal German chiefs. Hia business 
waa to know whether Germanicua waa with the 
army ; being answered In the affirmative, he de- 
sired au interilew with his brother, known to 
the Romans by the name of Flavius; a man of 
strict fidelity, who, someyeara before, under the 
conduct of Tiberius, lost an eye in battle. 'The 
meeting waa permitted. hlavius advanced to 
the margin of the river. Arminins, from the 
opposite aide, saluted him ; and, having ordered 
hia guards to fall bock, required that the Roman 
orohers should withdraw in like manner. The 
two brothers being left to themselves, Arminlua 
fixed hJs eyes on Flavius; and, “ Whence,” he 
said, that deformity of feature ?” He was told 
the battle and the place where it happened. 

“ And what,” continued Arminins, Laa been 
your recompense?” “ I have received,” said 
Flavins, ‘‘an augmentation of pay,' a military' 
chain, an ornamental crown, and other hon- 
onrs.” Armlnlus burst into a laugh of scorn 
and indignation. " They are the wages,” he 
sold, of a slave cheaply purchased.” 

X. A warm altercation followed. Flavius 
talked of the majesty of Rome, the power of the 
Ccesars, the weight with which their vengeance 
fklli on the obstinate, and thoir clemency to the 
nations wUling to sabmlt. He added, Yonr 
wife and son are la the hands of Rome, and 
neither of them has been treated like a captive.” 
Arminlus, on the contrary, urged the rights of 
men bom in freedom, the laws of his country, 
the plan of ancient liberty, and the gods of Ger- 
many. “ Your mother," he said, “jolui with 
me in earnest supplication : we both oonjure you 


1 These military honoim< have been lacntioncd befon'. 
See book L ■ 72. 
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loot to deaert roarftmiiy; not to betnvr 
I friend*, nor prefer the delated name of tr.i^ 
to the vast renown of commanding armiei i 
defence of your country.” By degree th ** 
pamioDB rose to a pitch of fury, insomuch, thst 
the rira* could not have restrained them from 
deciding their quarrel by the sword, if Stertj. 
nlus had not checked the Jmpetuoeity of Flavioj ^ 
who stood burning with resentment, and calling 
aloud for his horse and hJs arms. Arminiiu 
behaved with equal fury, in his storm of pa». 
sion denouncing vengeance, and threatening the 
Issue of a battle. What be said was perfectly 
understood. He had commanded the aoxiliaries 
of his country, acting In conj'inction with the 
legions ; and, having conversed in the Roman 
camp, was able to Interlard his discourse with 
Latin expressions. 

XL On the following day, the Germans ap- 
peared on the other side of the Vlaurgfs, drawn 
up in order of battle. Germanicua, till he hat^ 
thrown bridges over the river, and made each 
pass secure, did not think it advisable to expose 
his legions to the hazard of an engagement. In 
the meantime, to cause a diversion of the ene- 
my, he ordered the cavalry, under the conduct 
of Stertinius, and iEmiliiis, one of the principal 
centoiions,'* to ford over at two different places. 
Cariovalda, at the head of hia Batavians, ad- 
vanced where the current was most rapid. The 
Cheroscans feigned a fligbL Cariovalda, pur- 
suing with too much eagemeas, pushed on to n 
place encompassed with woods, and fell into an 
ambuscade. I'he enemy rushed ou to the at- 
tack with impetuous fury. They bore down ui* 
who resisted, and pressed on such as gave way. 
The Batavians formed a ring, and were sur- 
rounded on every side. The Germans, at a did- 
tance, discharged a volley of darts, while some 
of them, more eager than the rest, fought hand 
to band in close engagement. Cariovalda lus- 
tained the shock with undaunted valour. Find- 
ing himself, at length, In danger of being over- 
powered, he exhorted his men to form in pla- 
toons, aud bravely open a passage through tbc 
ranks of the enemy. He rushed forward into 
the bent of the action ; but his horae being killed, 
be fell under a shower of darts, and died sword 
In hand. Several of the prime nobility of his 
country perished with him. 'Hie rest found 
their safely either in their own valour, or the 
timely succour of Stertlnius aud .t^milius, who 
came up with the cavalry. 

XII. Germanicua, in the meantime, having 
passed the Viiurgia, found, by a d^ierter, that 
Armlnlus bad already fixed upon a spot for a 
general action, and being reinforced by other 
nations, then actually assembled in a forest sa- 


£ ITie word In the origloal la pri0u//i/aru. Gordon 
1*11118 lain llenleaaat.rolouel. It mesna one nf the phn 
rlpal ceiiturioiia. 
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ijM to Uenmles,' wu determliied, io the de«d 
to ctonii the RomAn cunp. This Id- 
^BOgence was thought worthy of credit. The 
^Bes of the enemy gleamed at a distance ; the 
,An<i| who adrauced to rscoonoitre their posts, 
j|lp»rd the neighing of horses, and the hustle of 
prodigious but undisciplined multitude. In 
J|^ imporUut moment, on the ere of a decislTe 
^iattlc, the Uoman general thought it a point of 
HM>meot to explore the sentiments and inclina- 
Jtons of his men. How to accomplish this, with 
^ degree of certainty, was a difficnlt poinL The 
Jtribuuea and centurions studied more to bring 
^ agreeable reports, than to relate the truth. 
^Tho freedmen still retained an original leaven of 
ferviiity, and friends were prone to flattery. In 
mn assembly of the soldiers, a few forward spirits 
took the lead, and the whole herd was ready to 
follow. To sound the real sentiments of the 
army, the soldier must be talceu in his unguard- 
ed moments, removed from the eye of his officer, 
at table with his comrades, when, with frank 
simplicity, he sp^ks his mind, and tells bis 
hopes und fears without reserve.” 

XIII. As soon as night came on, the prince 
went forth, through the augural gate,^ covered 
with tlie skin of a wild beast. A single attend- 
ant followed him. He pursued his way tbniugh 
devious paths, unkuown to the sentinels, stopp- 
ing freipiently near the teuts, and iistculng to 
his own fume- ITie nobility of his descent wiw 
file topic with some ; others praised the dignity 
of his persou ; the greater port talked of his pa- 
lieuce, his courage, and that happy tempera- 
uient, which, upon all ort^asioiis, severe or lively, 
still preserved tlic dignity of bis character. To 
Riicli a commander, the place to show their gra- 
titude was the field of battle; there the Barba- 
rians ought to safler for their perfidy ; and there 
the violator of public treaties should be doomed 
a sacrifice to the glory of Germanlcus. Amidst 
tlicse discourses, a soldier from the adverse camp, 
who could spook the llomaii language, rode up 
to the iutrenchments, and, in the name of Armi- 
nius, proclaimed aloud a promise of wives and 
lands to every deserter, besides a hundred ses- 
terces for his daily pay, during the continuance 
of tlie war. This was felt as on aflroiit : the 
Mtldiers cried out with indignation, “ The dawn 
ol day shall see us in the field : let Armiriius 
risk a battle : the lands of his countrymen shall 
be ours by conquest, and their wives shall be 
carried off in captivity. The offer is an omen 
of victory. The wealth and the women of Ger- 
many shall he the reward of valour.” At the 


3 For tbs Hercoleii of the Germans, see the Manners 
of the Germans, s. 2. note. 

4 It baa been observed, boek L s. 7, note, that the ffe- 
neral’a tent was called the prtrtvriHm. It wtib a large 
fciiu&re, with a flag In the middle, sbont ■ hundred feet 
djutsnL from each of the sidaa. Near the tent were 
srected the tribunal for diipenaing JiuLlee, sud a kind of 
irmple In whU'h sacrHWs were offered. Near tin* Icim- 


iblrd watch ' the enemy advanced to the in- 
trencbmcDta ; but perceiving the works properly 
guarded, the cohorts under arms, and all intent 
OQ duty, they retreated, without so much as 
throwing a single dart. 

XIV. Germanlcus retired to rest, and in bis 
sleep was iavoured with a Joyful vision. Being 
employed, as be imagined, at a sacrifice, and tite 
blood of the victim happening bo stain his pon- 
tifical garment, bis grandmother Livia made 
him a preaent of another robe, no ieaa beautiful 
than magnificent. Pleated with this pregnooth^, 
which the auspices confirmed, he called an as- 
sembly of the soldiers, and, in a speech, acquaint- 
ed them with his plan for the ensuing battle, 
'file open plain, he obeerved, was not the only 
spot where the liomans could engage with ad- 
vantage. Woods and forests were equally favour- 
able. The unwieldy buckler of the Germans, 
and that enormous leugth of spear, which* 
amidst Hurrouuding trees and iuterwoveu thick- 
ets, was scarcely manageable, could not be com- 
pared to the Roman sword, the Javelin, and their 
defeusive armour, so well adapted to the shape 
and motions of the body. ** Redouble your 
blows,” lie said, and strike at the face of the 
enemy. They have neither helmet nor breast- 
plates. Their shields are ueithrr riveted with 
iron, nor covered with hides ; they ore nothing 
hut ozier twigs intertwined, or slight boards, 
daubed over with glaring colours. In tlicir 
foremost ranks a few are provided with pikes 
uud javelins ; in the rest of their army you see 
nothing but stakes hardened in the fire, or wea- 
pons too short for execution. The aspect of their 
men may, at first sight, bo hideous ; in the on- 
set they may have bodily vigour : but let them 
feel the anguish of their wounds, and they be- 
take themselves to flight, imputlenL of pain, 
void of honour, and regardless of their officers ; 
cowards in adversity, and, in the hour of success, 
above all laws, both human and divine. Do you 
wish, my fullow-soldien, for an end of all your 
toils ? Are you weary ot tedious voj-ages, and 
laborious marches ? Now is your opportunity ■. 
one battle ends the war. The Elbe is nearer 
than the Rhine. Beyond this spot we have iio- 
tliiug to subdue. It was here that Drusus, my 
father, triumphed ; and here 'Iibcrius, my uncle, 
reaped his laurels. Kxert one vigorous efiort, 
and you make me their rival, perhaps their equal 
in glory.” Tliis speech was received with ac- 
clamations; and the ardour of the men blazing 
out at once, the signal for the charge was given. 

XV\ Arminius and the German chiefs 
omitted nothing that coold rouse the courage of 


pie there was s private gate iDt<> the camp, called the 

ati^rnl patt, 

b Tlio Horosiid divided the night Into four watcHca, 
l^h watch was on duty three hours, and then relie red 

I by the next in turn. The third watch began ahoiit Hu* 
iittijcrn t>vr1vc nt night. 
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ebflir men. « Behold,” they said, “ the refuee ITie fcneral himself irns ready, 1/ occasion re. 

of the Varlan army; a set of dastards in the qoired, to •econd the attack at the head of the 
Add, and rebels in tbdr camp. With their lej^lons. In that moment eight eagles were seeD 
bnckM amwBd with Btriptm, their Umbe enervuted, atretchlog with rapid wing towards the woodf 
their strength eibiiut^ by tempeetuoua voyagee, where they entered and disappeared. IhJs was 
dispirited, weak, and void of hope, they are received as an omen of victory. “ Advance,” 
given to our swords, a sacrlAce to the gods, said Germanicos; “the Roman birds have mar- 
aud the victims of German valour. To avoid a shalled you the way. Pursue the tutdar deities 
fiercer enemy they fled to the ocean, where we of the l^ons.” Tlie infantry began the assault 
could neither attack, nor hang upon their rear, in front ; the cavalry, at the same time, charged 
In the ensuing battle the winds cannot befriend the flank and rear. The Barbarians, thrown 
them; their oars can give them no assistance, into confusion, presented an nncommnn spec- 
Call to mind their pride, their avarice, and their tacle ; those who had been stationed in the woods 
cmdty : above all, let us remember to act like were driven forward to the plain ; and from the 
men, who have resolved to live in freedom, or to plain, the foremost lines fled for shdter to the 
die with glory.” woods. Between both the Cheruscans were 

XVI. By these and such like incentives the driven down from their heights. Arminlus, 
Germanswereinflamwl with uncommon ardour, their chief, performed wonders. Wonnded os 
Their chiefs conducted them, burning with im- he was, he braved every danger; with his voice, 
patience, to an open plain, called the Idlstavisian with his hand, with every effort still sustaining 
vale, ' situate between the Visorgls and a chain the combat. He fell with fury on the archers, 
of moontains. The ground was of an irregular and would have opened his way, had not the 
form, narrow in some parts, where the bills pro- Rheptlan cohorts, with the Gauls and the Vin- 
jected forward, and in others, where the wind- drlicl, advanced their standards to oppose him. 
ings of the river made an opening, stretching Indebted to his own exertions, and the vigour of 
into length. In the rear of the Germans, and his horse, he escaped from the field ; and to dis- 
at a small distance, rose a thick forest;* the gnise his person, besmeared his face with his oivn 
trees large and lofty, with branches expanding blood. If report is to be credited, the Chaucians, 
near the top; but the trunks bare towards the then serving as the allies of Rome, knew his 
bottom, and the intermediate space clear of uii- person, but connived at his escape. 

(lerwood. Of this plain, and the appi^oaches to By the like gallant behaviour, or a similar 
the wood, the Barbarians took possession. The treachery, Inguiomer survived the havoc of the 
Cheruscans, apurt from the rest, * took post on day. A general carnage followed. Numbers 
the hills, to ^atch the fortune of the day, and In endenvonrlng to swim across the VIsurgis, per- 
good time to poor down with fury on the Ro- ished in the attempt, overwhelmed with darta, 
man array. Gerraanicus ranged his men in the or carried away by the violence of the current- 
following order: the Gauls and German auxill- The multitude then plunged into the water ob- 
aries formed the front of the line, followed by a structed one another; and, the banks giving way 
body of arclicrs on foot, and four legions, with were crushed under the load. Some were das- 
Gennanicus at the head of tv'o praetorian co- tardly enough to seek their safety by climbing up 
hurts, and a select body of cavalry. Four other the trees, where they hoped to skulk among the 
legions, with thelightliifantry, the borse-orcbers, branches; but tbe Roman archers, in sport and 
and the remainder of the allies, brought np tbe derision, took aim at tbe fugitives ; and in that 
rear. 'ITie whole army proceeded in order oF manner, or by felling the trees, they were all 
battle, all instructed to preserve their ranks, destroyed. ITie victory was signal, and cost the 
and to receive with firmness the first impression Romans little or no effusion of blood, 
ot the enemy. XVIII. The slaughter lasted from tbe fifth 

X VII. The CheruBcans, too Impatient to keep hour' to the close of the day. The country, ten 
their post, ruslied with impetuosity from their miles round, was covered with mangled bodies, 
hills. Gerraanicus no sooner saw their motions, and the arms of the vanquished. Among tbe 
tlinn he sent a chosen body of horse to charge spoils was found a large quantity of fetters, 
them in flank, while Stertinius, with another which tbe Barbarians, anticipatl^ a certain 
detachment, wheeled round to fall upon the rear, victory, bad prepared for the Roman prisoners. 

ITip legions on the field of battle proclaimed 'J'i- 

. V t ij u iu 4 . heriuB Impeoa TOE ;• and having raised a mount, 

1 Ia Bletterie says, he was told by mUltary men, that ® ’ 

the IdistaruiaH plain is tbe place now onlled UatUnbcck, ‘ 

near Hameten, on the other ilde of the Weser (Visna- ^ appears, in section 2S, of this book, that the bat 
GIB', where Marshal obtained! victory In the foofht in July, or the begiDning of Angnrt^ 

year 1757, He adds that D'AnvUle, the colabrmtad geo- advlta jam trttatr. If so, the fifth hour nearly agrees 
grapher, SAsnred him that there could be no donbt of the ^th oar nine In the morning. 

fact. 5 In the time of the republic, tbe title of imperator 

9 The forest sacred to Hercules. See this book, s, 19. was g^ven by the soldiers In the Held of battle to tbe 
3 Brotler is of opinion that these were, the hills of commemder in chief. Hie coatoin ceased under Angus- 
}.urH>irg Rud Ne*ftn>crg. I tu?, who annexed the title to the Imiwrial dignity, the 
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placed on the top of It a pile of German armi I taring machines with such iuceaaaiit fary, that 


. as the trophies of rictory, with an inscription at 
the base, setting forth the namea of the conquer- 
ed nations. 

XIX. To the German mind nothing could be 
so exasperating as this monument of Roman 
glory. The wounds received in battle, the deso- 
lation of their country, and the wretched condi- 
tion to wliich they were reduced, were all as 
nothing compared to this insidting memorial. 
I’reparing but a little before to abandon their 
habitations, and seek new settlements beyond the 
Kibe, they changed their minds, and once more 
resolved to try the hazard of a battle. Tlie 
nobles and the populace, the old and young, all 
ranks and classes of lueii, appeared in arms, 
'i'hry pursued the Romans on their march ; they 
haraasi^ the rear, and often threw them into 
disorder. Resolved at lojigth to risk a battle, 
they chose for that purpose a narrow and swampy 
]ilain, inclosed on one side by a river,* and on 
tlie other by n tliick wood, at the bock of which 
lav H deep morass. A rampart, formerly thrown 
ii]> by the Angriviirians, as u barrier between 
tlioiDHelvea and the Cheruscans, inclosed one side 
of till' fen. On this spot tlic Uarbariana station- 
mi tlieir infantry. Their cavalry lay in ambush 
in the woods, with intent, as soon os the Romans 
udvancA‘d, to attack them by surprise, and cut oil 

1 lie rear of the army. I 

XX. Germanicus had intelligence of all that 

liRssed. Their stations, their councils of war, I 
tlicic public debates, tlieir secret resolutions, 
wci’c all discovered ; and their own devir.es were 
turned against themv cs, The coramatiil of 
the horse was given U) Tuboro, with orders 

to Airm on the open plain. J'he infantry >vus 
BO disjKMcd, that by uii easy pass one division 
iiii;;ht priictrate into the woo*ls, while the other 
carriml the rampart by assault. Whatever was 
dill'icult or arduous the general reserved forbim- 
wlf , lca> iiig all slighter operations to his officers. 
On the level plain the cavalry bore down all be- 
fore them ; but the rampart was not easily token. 
The soldiers who advanced to the attack were as 
iniicL exposed to the darts of the enemy, os if 
they had been before the walls of a regular forti- 
Acation. Gerraaiiicus saw the disadvantage. 
Up drew off the legions ; and ordered the en- 
gineers and slingers to play upon the works, in 
order to drive the llarbariuiiH from their ]>ost. 

A volley of darts was discharged from the but- 


prince beinp theu ffeneraliuimo (if all the annlPB of the 
I'lnplre. ITio aanie of impfrator, it is true, wiw aftej- 
ward¥ given tnthc geoersl M ho gshipd a victory, butUiut 
uot done without the BpcciaJ permUsion of the 
pnuce. Tbs ssoae rule wsj observed uuder the loilow- 
II. cmperori ; and sccordJnglj we find that 'J'ibenuii 
M uji saluted umperaior ; but the soldleru did uot preaiiiuo 
to do that honour to Gerraanlcus. 

b The field uf battle chosen by the Gcrmana is Mip- 
1 ‘ M.d to bo Ui'ar AfiHr/m, ou tlic ilis’hl liami side (»f the 
' ' -I ' , .Old llip n ood 1 * noM the fnrptU nf StAiUU/i^ 


tbe bravest of the Germans, who dared to face 
every danger, died under repeated wounds. The 
enemy was dislodged from the rampart. Ger- 
manicuB, at the head of the pnetorian cohorts, 
advanced Into the woods : the battle there was 
flerce and obstinate : both side* fought hand to 
hand. Behind the Barbarians lay the moraan ; 
in the rear of the Romans the river and the 
woods ; no room to retreat ; valour their guJy 
hope, and victory their only safety. 

XXI. The martial sjiirit of the Germans 
yielded In nothing to the Romaus ; but iheir 
I weapons, and their manner uf fighting, were a 
great disadvantage. Pent up in a forest too 
close for such a multitude, they could neither 
wound at a distance, nor manage their weapons 
with their usual agility. 'ITte lUimans, on the 
contrary, with their bucklers close to the brtyusr, 
and their hands covered with the Lilt of their 
swords, found the large proportions of the en- 
emy an easy murk. They gashed the Barbar- 
ians in the face, and drove tJiem from their 
ranks. Arininius no longer fought with his 
usual ardour. Ill success, so often repeated, 
depn^Hsed his spirit; or perhaps the wound, 
which he hud received in the lute ongngement, 
had exhausted his stmigth. liiguioincr, per- 
forming wonders, and busy in every jiurt of the 
field, woa abaudouod by his fortune, nut by his 
courage. Germanicus threw oft' his helmet, that 
his person might be better distinguished ; and 
rushing among the ranks, ejAurted b'ls men 
to give no quarter. He crl^ aloud, Wo 
have no lUMid of prisoners ; extir]>ate the 
Barbarians; nothing less will end the war.” 
'fho day being fur advanced, he ordered ono 
of the legions to quit the field, in order 
to prepare an encampraeiit . the rest Jiad their 
measure of revenge, till the approach of night 
put an end to the. cQusiori of blotul- In this 
battle the Roiuun cavalry fought with un- 
decided success. 

XXII. Germauicus in a public harangue 
ruimmended the valour of his army; and after- 
w’ards raised a ]»ile of arms as a trophy of victory-, 
with this splendid inscription ; “ The army of 
'Hlieriiui Ceesoi', having subdued the nations be- 
tween the Rhine and the Kibe, dedii-utes this 
monument to Mars, to Jujiiter, and Augustus.” 
Of the commander in chief no mention was made. 
To soften envy, lie assumed no part oi' the pra Iw , 
roiiteiit with deserving it. Stertinius marched 
into the territory of the Angrivarlans, witli 
orders, if they did not submit, to lay the country 
waste. The Burlairians Kurreiidcred at dlsci'e- 
tion, and rcC4 ived a general pardon. 

XXIII. The summer being now far advan- 
ced, Germanicus ordered boine of the legions to 
return by land to winter quarters; he himself 
sailed with the rest, down the river Amisia to 
tlip maiu ocean. 'Hie weather was favoiirubh'. 
aiul the sea yircwented a perfect ralm, nnrullli d 
by any inolloii except whnt was ociasimieJ by 
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tb« dMMblag of tbe oftn, and tb« rapid motion of 
a thoound renelf imder lail. But thli wreDitj 
did not last loof ; tfae tky wub orereaat ; a ttann | 
of ball bant down with aodden fdry ; ' aqiiaHi 
of wind drove the bUlowa dlffermt wayi, and 
the pilot could no Ion ger see what coune to ateer. 
Unuaed to the teinpeatnoua element, and terri- 
fied by tbe novelty of the dan^, tbo aoldien ad- 
ded to tbe alarm. Tliey Interfered with the 
marlucn ; they eiidenvoored to lend a helping 
hand ; but activity, withoat aklll, served only to 
embarraaa aaefa oa knew th'eJr duty. The winds 
at last were collected to one point and tbe storm 
blew directly from the soatb. 

In that clhnate the soath wind is generally 
more tempestaous than in other seas. Sweeping 
over the bleak German mountains, h drives from 
tbe land a vast body of douda, that form a scene 
of Impending horror, which the vicinity of the 
northern regions renders Mill more formidable. 
The ships were dispersed : some were thrown 
npon unknown Islands, surrounded with rocks, 
or npon banks of sand that lay concealed be- 
neath the waves. At the turn of the tide, the 
wind and the current, with united force, drove 
one wny. To Heat anchor was Impossible. 'Fhe 
billows broke over the ships with such violence, 
that all the pumps at work could ribt discharge 
the water. To lighten the vessels was the only 
expedient left : and accordingly horses, beasts of 
burthen, arras, aud baggage, were thrown over- 
boartl. 

XXIV. The storms In other seas are incon- 
sldcmblc, when compared to the fury of a north- 
ern tempest. The ocean In thoae parts is more 
boi8tet*ous than in any other of the known world, 
and the rigour of Germany surpasses that of 
any other climate. The danger of the fleet was, 
by consequence, more alarming; the magnitude, 
as well as the novelty, of the mischief, exceeding 
any former voyage undertaken by the Romans. 

No friendly shore at hand ; every coast In the 
possession of savage enemies; ■ the sea of a depth 
Incredible; vast In circumference, and, accord- 
ing to the received opinion, without any nation 
towards the north, or any continent to fix its 
boundary. A number of ships went to the bot- 
tom ; many were wrecked on distant islands, 
•ecluded from the commerce of man. The sol- 
dlrrs who were cast on shore, perished by famine, 
i»r prtdonged a WTetched existence by feeding on 
the rarcasMS of horses thrown np by the sen. 

The vessel in which German icui sailed, was 
Jriven far from the fleet, to the coast ■ inhabited 
i)y tbe Chaucians. There the disconsolate prince 
[>assed whole days and nights among pointed 
rocks, wandering on the prominent beach, bis 
ryes fixed on the brawling deep, and his heart 
Imputing to blmsclf the whole calamity. It was 


1 TIiIh wtw sboat the time nf tlu* autumnal equinox. 
a Tlw (iermnn nurt the British ruusta. 
y The nioiiLli 'if the or the Jf'e/rr. j 
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with dlAcoIty that bli friends restrained him 
from burying hiouelf in tfae same waves that 
swallowed up so Boany gallant soldiers. At 
length tfae storm abated. 'Phe wind and tbe tide 
serving at once, some of the ships were seen 
making to tbe land, all in a shattered conditiun, 
few oars remaining, and the clothes of the men 
stretched ont fur sails. The crippled vessels 
were drawn in tow by such as were leas dii*- 
abled. GermBnious refitted the fleet with sil 
posdbie expedition; and, as soon as might be, 
ordered some of tbe ships to coast along the 
islands, in search of the soldiers who had been 
cast away. By this diligence many were re- 
stored to their friends. The Angrivarians, lately 
reduced to subJectioD, returned a considerable 
nnmber, whom they had ransomed from thrlr 
maritime neighbours. Some were thrown on 
the coast of Britain, and there released by tbe 
petty princes of the country. According to tlie 
distance from which tbe men returned, the ac- 
count of their perils was swelled with marvel- 
lous adventures; they talked of faurrlcaues, and 
birds unheard of before; of seu-inonsters, and 
ambiguous forms, partly man, and partly fish ; 
things either seen, or else the coinage of imagi- 
nations erased with fear. 

XXV. The news of these disasters apreuding 
' far and wide, the Germans began to thiuk 
of renewing the war. Nor was Germanicus 
lens active to counteract their designs. He des- 
patched Calus Silius with thirty thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse, to make wuron the 
Cattians ; and in tbe meantime marched him- 
self, at the head of a greater force, to invade the 
Marsians. MtJovendus, the chief of that nation, 
had lately surrendered to the protection of Rome. 
From him intelligence was gained, that the 
eagle of one of tbe legions commandetl by Varus, 
lay In a trench, covered with earth, in a neigh- 
bouring grove, * and the guard stationed there 
could make but a feeble Resistance. Two parties 
were sent forward without delay; one to attack 
the enemy in front, and draw them from their 
poet; the other to enter the wood in the rear, 
and recover the eagle. Succcaa attended both 
expeditions. Germanicus now resolved to pene- 
trate into the heart of the country; he carried 
destruction wherever bo marched, the enemy in 
every quarter flying before him, or if anywhere 
they made a atand, either routed or put to the 
sword- According to the account brought in by 
the prisoners, a more general panic was never 
known. All ogi-eed that the Romans rose ou- 

♦ The more tbe Romans valued tbelr eagles, the Cer- 
maiia in proportion were ungcr to keep tbe military gtsls 
of the legloiu In safe custody. The legions under Vams 
had three eagles. One, according to Flomi, book ir. cap 
12, was thrown into a deep morass, by a Roman soldier, 
that it might not fall Into the bands of tbe enemy. Ster. 
tinlui recovered a second, as Tadtirn relates, book i. s. 

60. The third, we And, u-aa bnried in a w(»od, now cal- 
Ictl Lliefi.rcst of Ti ntcf>f/g-- 
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^or to ftdrenJty ; a race of men not to be 
lubdued . Their fleet destroyed, their anni loot 
In the deep, tbo rout of Germany carered with 
the dead bodies of men and horses ; and yet, said 
the astonished Germans, they return undismar. 
»d, aud with their former ferocity renetr the 
char{^, as If calamity increased their numbers. 

XXVI. 'rhe Komans marched into winter 
quarters, proud of their exploits, and io their 
late success losing the memory of past misfor- 
tunes. The prince, with that munificence that 
graced his character, paid to eadi soldier the 
amonnt of hia loss. IVIeaiiwhile the Germans, 
weakened and disheartened by the ill surcess of 
^ w> many efforts, began to think of pacific mea- 
sures ; nor was it doubted hut another gnmiuer, 
if they ilartnl to take the fiplil, would complete 
and end the war. Hut Tiberius wished f4)r no- 
thing BO much as the return of Germaiiicus. 
Ilia letters were all to that effect. “It was 
.time,” he said, “ to visit the capital, and enjoy 
the honours of u triumph already decreed. 
1‘inuugh had been j^rformed. 'i’hc prosperous 
events of war were balanced by misfortunes, 
iiuportunt buttles had been fouglit, and victory 
had often attended (lie Homan arms: but tlie | 
Mjiids and waves conspired; and losses at sea, 
not indeed imputable to the general, were very 
heavy disasteri. Tiberius added, that bo him- 
self, under the suapices of Augustus, hud been 
H<'Mt nine times into Germauy; but it was to 
])rudeiit counsels, more than to force of arms, 
th.it he owed all hia success. It was by policy 
(hat the Sicamliriiiiis ‘ were wrought to u sub- 
nlj^t.ion , ir was liy unii i^cmeiit that the Sue- 
nans were drawn Jiituan alliance with Horae; 
and it was the same conduct that made Maro- 
bodiiuK '’listen to terras ot peace. The honour 
of tlip Homan name was now revived in all its 
unrieiit lu.strc ; and it was therefore time to lejive 
the Gherusenns, and the hostile states of Ger- 
man)', to tlirir own dissensions.” 

Germanicus, notwithstanding these rcmoii- 
BtranevH, requested leave to continue in the c^im- 
mand for one year more. Tiberius was not to be 
diverted from his purpose. lie plied Germanicut 
with new orguments ; and, as a lure to young 
mnbliioii, threw out the offer of a second consul- 
ship, which required personal attendance at 

.S The Stramf rt dwelt between the river Luppla (now 
the Lippe) aud the CattianB, who Inhabited the territory 
i>f Hetse Being conquered by Tiberias, In the reign of 
Auguatu*, they were tnnriplsnted to the Gallic aide of 
tlie Rhine. \Vp find them mentioned by Horace ; 

Te CBpde gsndentes Slrambrl 

CompoilliH venerautur ormis. 

Llh. iv. ode 14. 

G Moroboduua, at the head of the Murcomaiiiana, nud 
part of the .Suevlan nation, who dwelt between the Elbe 
AlhiM) and the J'itiuld, drove the Hu lnna mit nf thedis- 
tnrt called, after their name, BotnJiemum, and made him- 
•feir king of the conquered conntry. Bee manners of the 
i’ernmiu, section 12, note, and lliii book, section 4.'» 


Home.* He urged, monover, that if the war 
Gontintted, Mm« ahan of mtii^ ought to be left 
to Drusoa, the brother of Germankus, for whom 
DO other field of glory could be found. It was 
Id Germuy only that Dntnia could acquire the 
title of Imtseatoe. Home bad no other enr- 
mies. The laurel crown must be gained in that 
quarter of the world. Germanicus saw through 
theoe pretencea. The object, he kuew, was to 
•top him in tho full career of fam^ with regret 
he resigned the command, and returned to Home. 

XXVII. About this time, Libo Drusus, des- 
cended from the Scribonian family, waa accused 
of A ronapiracy against the state. The history 
of ihU transaction in all its stages, its rise, its 
progress, and its final issue, shall be here laid 
open. The detail will not be uninteresting ; 
since we are now arrived at that black period, 
which engendered that race of men, who, for a 
Bcriea of years, were the Bcourge aud pest of so- 
ciety. Libo owed his min to his intimacy witli 
Firmius Cutus, a member of the senate. Catus 
sawiu his friend, besides the impetuosity of youth, 
a cast of mind susceptibir of vain illnsloiis and 
Kuperstitioiis creduHty. He saw that the judicial 
astrology of the Chaldtcans, the mystexiea of tlie 
Magi, aud the iuterpi'cters of dreams, would bo 
sure to make tbeir impression on a wild and dis- 
tempered imagination. In such a mind the flame 
of ambition might be easily kindled. With that 
intent, he urged the dignity of Libo’s ane.cators . 
I’ompey was his great grandfather; ScriboniR^, 
once the wife of Augustus, was hia aunt; the 
two young Cajsars ■ were his relations ; and his 
house was crowded with images, that dispbiyed 
on jJlustrioua line of anceators. Having thus in- 
flamed his pride, he contrived to engage the 
young man in a course of luxury, and, by conse- 
quence, to involve liim"iu u load of debt He 
watched him closely in the hour of wild profu- 
sion, and in Uie scene of distres-s that followed ; 
affected with tender regard to be liis constant 
eoimpaniun, yet lying in wait for evidence; and 
playing the pari of a friend, to be ot last a per- 
nicious enemy. 

XXVIII. Having procured a competent 
number of witne.wes, and among them surh of 
the olaves os knew their master's course of life, 
Gatos demanded an audience of the emperor. 
Hy the means of Floccus Vescularius, a Ho- 
man knight, much in the corifiJenreof Tiberius, 
he hud beforehand dlscio.'^cd the nature of his 


7 For ScriboDiH, we Ceiu-aloRiml Table, Vit. 

8 Cuiun Bud J.uciiw, the soiu of A^npiia, adopted by 
AugiistiM into the C irfsaresn tmiciiy. Geoealugicml Table, 
No. IK, 49 

1) It WM by lamry, and the extrsv’mgmDce that oerm- 
fd4Hied an ImoieDte load of debt, that Julius ('itsmr ikI- 
Tsneed Iiimwif to the bupreme power. 

J(l Vi^jculariuB wa* the tool of power, and flourluhed 
hy liih trade, till Tiltnus ordered hlintoL« put to ilesth, 
.^nuuN, vl s, 10 
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biitioett. The emperor refueea to grant an in- 
terrlew, and yet encouraged the informer, will- 
ing through the tame channel to receire further 
inCelllgcDce. LIbo in the meantime wai raieed 
to the dignity of pnetor. He wai a frequent 
guest at the imperia] table. In thoee convivial 
momenta, Tiberiui never betrayed a symptom 
of HuipJeJou. With gentle expressions, and looks 
of kindness, that master of disaimulaiion knew 
how to hide the malice of his heart. The follies 
of Libo’s conduct might bare been checked In 
the beginning ; but 'llberloa ohotie to collect ma- 
terials for a future day . It happened at last that 
one Junius, who pretended to raise the dead by 
magic incantations, was appointed, at the request 
of Libo, to exhibit the wonders of his art This 
man hastened with tlie secret to Fulcinius Trio, 
at that time a noted informer, who possessed 
dangerous talents, and by any arts, however per- 
nicious, wished to raise himself into public 
notice. Libo was cited to appear. Trio applied 
to the consuls for a solemn hearing before the 
senate. The fathers were convened to deliberate, 
as the summons informed them, on matters of 
moment, and a charge of the blackest nature. 

XXXX. Xiibo changed his dress, ' In a 
mourning garb he went from house to house, 
attended by a female train of the first distinction. 
He importuned his friends, and among them 
hoped to find some one willing to undertake his 
defence. Ills application was without effect, 
Hbi friends deserted him, with different excuses ; 
but all from the common motive of fear. On 
the day of trial, sinking under his distress, and 


simple maimer the beads of the charge. Nothing 
could be nutfe wild and extravagant than some ot 
the articles. He stated thst Libo had made it a 
question to the fortone-tellers, whether he should 
ever be rich enough to cover with money the 
Appian road, as far as Brundusium. lliere 
were other allegations of the same stamp, equally 
void of common sense ; or, to speak more truly 
so weak and frivolous, that they could move no 
passion but pity. 

'ibere was however one fact of a serious nature. 
A paper was produced, containlug a list of the 
Caesars, and also aeveral senators, with remarks, 
or notes, which no man could decypber, annexed 
to their names. This was exhibited os the hand- 
writing of Libo. He insisted on his Innocence. 
It was proposed to put his slaves to the torture, 
'fheir evidence, by the established rules of law, 
was inadmissible. By an aucient decree of the 
senate, It was ordained, that, whore the master’s 
life was in danger, no slave should undergo the 
question. Tiberius, by a master-stroke of inven- 
tion, * found an expedient toevade tlio law. He 
directed a sale of the slaves to be made to the 
public officer, that, the property being altere<l, 
they might then be examined on a new principle, 
unknown to former times. Libo pmyed an ad- 
journment to the next day. Being returned (o 
his own bouse, ho sent by bis relation, Publius 
Qnirinius, an humble petition to the emi>eror : 
the answer was, “ he must address the senate.” 

XXXI. A party of soldiers smTounded Libo’s 
house, and, with ths brutal rudeness of men in- 
solent in authority, forced their way into the 


faint with real or pretended illness, he was car- 
ried in a litter to the senate-house. He entered 
the court, * supported by liis brother. At the 
sight of the emperor, he stretched forth his hands 
in the manner of a supplicant, and in a pathetic 
lone endeavoured to conciliate favour. Tiberiui 
viewed him with a rigid and iofiexible couuten- 
auce. He then proceeded to open the charge, 
stating the partlcolars, and the names of the ac- 
cusers ; but in a stylo of moderation, neither 
aggravating nor extenuating the offence. 

XXX. Fonteius Agrippa and Caius Vibius, 
two new accusers, Joined in support of the pro- 
secution. Being now four In number, they could 
not agree among themselves which should take 
the Irad. The point was contested with much 
warmth. Vibius at length observed, that Jjibo 
came to the trial without an advocate to support 
him ; and therefore, to end the dispute with his 
associates, he undertook to detail in a plain and 

1 'llie accused sht'syi appeared lu a mourning habit 
ia order to excite compassion. 

8 The charge ngalast hini, we sre told in the next 
section, was too extrmvaganL It seems, however, that 
'nbeiias lived In dread of him. SueUmlus says, Libo 
was actually eningedia acoosplracy ; and thst Tiberias, 
harbooring dark suspklun, coutrlred at a sorriflee, when 
Libo attended, to put Into his hand aknlfo mode of lead, 
luHteud of the tuiuol lustruinrnL Suet, lo 11b. s. 85. 


vestibule, determined to make themselves heard 
and seen by the family. The prisoner was then 
at table, intending to make an elegant banquet 
the last pleasure of his life : Imt a mind in agony 
could relish nothing. Distracted, terrified, he 
called on bis servants to despatch him; belaid 
hold of his slaves, and endeavoured to force a 
sword into their hands. The eervunta, in agi- 
tation, made an effort to escape, and, in the 
struggle, overturned the light that stood U]>on 
the table, lliis to Libo was fan ereal darkness : 
be seized the moment, and gave himself two 


3 Dio ComIus says, that Augustos was the autlior of 
this subtle device ; but, aa he does not tell upon w hat 
occasiou, it is rcas4)nab1e to suppose that Tacitus was 
better iuformed. We learn from Cicero, that the old 
law, which repelled the slave from being a witnet^ 
against his master, made the case of Incest an exception 
to the general rule. Ds icrr/i rtul/a guititia ett in 
dominum niri iHct'ttu^ ut fuit ta Clodium. Cicero, pro 
MUodo. Uy the Roman law, a freeman could not bo 
put to the torture. For that reason, the party accused 
in order to suppress the truth, took care, in time, to 
give the slave! their freedom. To prev’eut that evoslon 
of public justiio in the cose of adultery, Auguitua 
provided by the Ler Julia, that the slaves of tha wife 
aceased of adultery should not be manumitted before the 
rxplmliou of nxty days, during which time they were 
liable to In' put !•» the torture. 
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portal itabi.* Hh groans aJarmad the fnedmen, 
crowded roaad their djdnf muter. The 
^Idien followed ; and eeelof him at the point 
[o£i death, had the decency to withdraw. The 
[proeecation, however, did not die with the nn- 
portanate victim. It wu reenmed in the eeuate 
with unabatlng eererity. Tiberius made an end 
)f the business, by declaring that, if the criminal 
bad not done justice on himself, he intended, not- 
^withsUndlngthomanifest proof ofhisguil^tohave 
Recommended him to the mercy of the fathers. 
XXXII. The estate of the deceased was di- 
ided among the informers. Such of them as 
ere of senatorian rank, were promoted to the 
•nctorsbip, without the form of an election. 
^'a^io^s motions were made in the senate : Cotta 
JMeHsolinus • pnjposed that the image of L.ibo 
ihniild not bo carried in the funeral processions 
f his kindred ; Cneius I^ntulus, that the snr- 
ame of Drusua should be no longer assumed by 
he Scril>onian family. On the motion of Pom- 
mius Flaccus, days of public thanksgiving were 
■oted ; and gifts were ordered to be presented to 
u[)it(T, Mara, and Concord, at the desire of 
uciiis I’nppiufl, Asiniiis Gallos, Paplus Mutil- 
la and Lucius Apronius, It was further decreed, 
Itlmt.the idea of September, the day on which 
^Jbo despatched himself, should bo observed as 
festival. Of these resolutions, and their several 
authors, I have thought proper to record the 
^emory, that adulation may be branded to all 
i^stnrity, and that men may mark how long a 
^rvilo spirit has been the canker of the common- 
wealth. 

^ Tlic trilw of ajtrol(»gers tk I magicians, *’ by a 
jf^rce of the senate, was banished out of Italy. 
jTwo of the number suffered death; namely, 
Lucius Pitiiniiiiis, and Publius Murcius- The 
^nner was thrown headlong from (he Tarpeian 
■ftK-lv ; and the latter, by oi-der of the consuls. 
Was executed, at the sound of a trumpet, on the 
Oatnide of the P^squiline gate, ' according to the 
^Wiii prcscrllasl by oneient usage. 


% .SfiKvn saj's, IJbo was a young mnn, no less dln- 
thtgiiisliod liy Ills folly thnnliy lil'i illiiHtriouH Mnh ; mad 
fttoiigb to funii Bfliemeh of nnibilioii too high fornny 
Wko ni that coiOiuirture, snd for blinwlf iraprartirablc 
^Biiy time. Being conveyed from the senate In a lit- 
ti|r to bln o\m house, he conmilted hln friends, whether 
1^ phould despatch himself. His aunt SeribonLn (for- 
aly the wife of Aagnatns) asked him, Why will you 
H onoLher raan’fl business ? Her question mode no im- 
iSHlon. He put an end to bii days, Seneca, eplsL Ixx 
f For more of Cotta Messallnus, see Annnl?, book iv- 
He was win to Messmla Uio celebrated orator. 

I The Chakkeon msgidans, and the professors of ju- 
J astrology, willing to be deemed men of real science, 
I thcmselres mathematlclani ; and that name fre- 
^ntly occurs in Tacitus. The decree mode on this 
fion was not a new regulation, bat a rerlrol of 
lent laws. 

I The ancient usage, morr meforust, is explained by 
Itonios. Tlia custom, be saya, wmi to strip the criml- 
[■tark naked, and lash him to death, with his head fast- 
i witJun a forked stake. Snet In Neronc s II*. 


XXXIII. At the next meeting of the tenale, 
the luxury of the times became the subject of de- 
bate. The buaineM wn« Introduced by Quintus 
Haterloa, of c^msular rank, and Octavius Pron- 
to, who bad ditebarged the office of pnetor. A 
law was pasaed, prohibiting the use of solid gold 
for the service of the table; and further enacting, 
that men should not * disgrace themselves by the 
effeminate delicacy of silk apparel. Pronto took 
n wider compass. He proposed that the quan- 
tity of silver in every family, the expense of fur- 
nitnre, and the nnmber of domestics, siinuld be 
limited law. The senators at tliat time did 
not confine tbemselrcs to the question depending 
before the assembly; but every speaker was at 
liberty to start new matter, and submit to consi- 
deration whatever he thought conducive to the 
public good. 

Asiniua Gallus rose in rpposition to the opin- 
ion of Octavius Pronto. “ The common we.'iUb,’' 
he said, “bud increased In grandeur, and the 
wealth of iiidividiials grew with the growtli of 
empire. Nor was this a modem innovation ; 
the same effect, from the same causes, may be 
trar.ed in the early period of the commonwealth. 
'The Pabricll had their private wealtli, and so 
had the Si-iplos, but different in degree. Wealth 
is relative, always in proportion to the afflaence 
of the times. When the state was poor, fruga- 
lity was the virtue of a citiaen. Does the empire 
flourish, individuals flourish with It, In matters 
of domestic expense, such as plate and retinue, 
the measure of economy or extravnguncie must 
be determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Nothing is mean, nothing superdnous, Iiutwlint 
is made BO by the condition of the parties. The 


9 'Fho original hiw n'nfix n'rira, wbieh k traiinlnted, 
viW" npparrl, Lipn'iis iniiki^fl a distinction betM’wn tha 
Mi'i lfM hoHihtfcimr. 'llic former, lie coiitemln, wan a tex- 
tnre of cotton tlmt grew Bpontuio^iiusly on the tmn in 
the rouiiLry of the f ; a iMwipIe, nccordlng tn Toin- 
IKOiiiH Wela, Bltunted lietween India and Urn Sirct, or 
the Cliinw. 'fTio bunibifcina retlit, ho Bays, was tb« 
pnwlnn* of China, liniKirtid from tlicPorslwi nierchonta, 
ln'fore the HomnnB hoard of bo curion^ im animal as the 
Hilk-worm But ran it bo Bopposod that a more eottoii 
mnnnfflcture could provoke the cemiiiro of the senafe t 
Ac rcxtiJT rertnt rtroi fu^urrt It Is more probable, that 
the silk of China wub conveyed t<» Home Uirough tlm 
hands of the .Serop, the Indiana, nnd PcrBiiinH, and then 
wflB fonod to lie o dresp 1 im» efti'ininnte for the men. 
This opinion fieein« tola- t-onriniied by S-necn, a\Iio 
mentloDB the serjm If, wiyi lie, that can be roll, 

ed a dress which does not ajiswer tlie pnrjMiflO of modes- 
ty ; a wtiman dud in Hint nttlre noiiiot njifi-ly Hwear 
tlmt idle iH not naked '1 he Onery Ih Imjiorted, at a vast 
expeiiM-, fn>m nnfiomi nnkiioivn ; luid now the women 
do not exhibit more to their odultererB, in their prlvatB 

opartmenls ^ public, 

Vidro tericat rctfr*. ti rritri voranrhr sunt, in ^biu ni~ 
hU f‘tt quo defmdi out rorjmM, nut dr^iqtir pudnr pouit , 
qiithw nimptiM, wtuUerparum liquido nudnm te non *s»e 
jumhit. W'Tc itig^nti ntmma ah ignoUs M>am ad cosi- 
merrium geniif/UM accerruntar, ut mairona notirtr ns 
adidteri* quidem pIuM rui in rubindo quant rn puldica 
fiflendfc.f IJe Eenrf lib \il. i. !>. 
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fortmie of ■ naator, ' aa aettled by law, differs 
IVtnntbflqualifioatioB of a RomuikDlght. Haa 
natore made a dlstlootloa between them ? No, it 
k efril policy that draws the Doe; end lurely It 
is fit that they, who stand high in rank, in hon- 
ours. and pnblic station, should live iu suitable 
spleodour, not only furnished with the neces- 
saries, but also with the elegances, of life. High 
station is at best a post of danger. Will any <me 
orgne, that men in office are to drudge in business, 
eoudecnned to eudless toll, without the means of 
repairing the waste of labonr, and without a 
oomfurt to sooth anxiety?” The apologist of 
dissipation and luxury carried his polut. With 
an andienoe of congenial manners, public vices, 
decorated with specious names, were public vir- 
tues. Tlberios closed the debate. The times, 
he said, were not ripe for a censor ; ■ but if oor- 
riiptloD went on increasing, there would be no 
want of vigour to reform abases of every kind. 

XXXIV. In the course of these debates, 
Liucius Tiso broke out with vehemence against 
the reigning vices of the times, the spirit of in- 
trigue that prevailed in the forum, the venality 
of the courts of justice, and the band of public 
informers, who were ever armed with accusa- 
tions, and spread terror through all ranks and 
degrees of men. For his part, he abjui-ed Uie 
city of Home- In some remote cnmer of the 
world, he was determined to seek an obsenre but 
safe retreat from the vLllanyof abandoned men. 
He spoke, and left the senate-house. I'iberius 
heard him, but not without inward mortifica- 
tion. Fie endeavoured by every means in his 
power to appease his indignation ; and exerted 
alJ his interest with Flso’s relations, in order to 
dissuade him from his purpose. In a short time 
after, the same eminent person gaVo another 
proofof his firmness. He bad commenced a suit 
against Urgulaula, a woman raised above the 

controlof law by the friendship of Llvla, Dis- 
daining to answer the process, this haughty fav- 
ourite took shelter in the Imperial palace. Piso 
persisted in his demand, undbunayed by the re- 
sentment of Ldvia, who considered his obstinacy 
as an affront to herself. Dberins thooght fit to 
temporize with the passions of his mother. He 
promised to attend the hearing of the cause, lu 
favour of Urgulania; and that mark of filial 
oompUance he thought would not be considered 
as a stretch of power. ■ 


1 'ntequsliflcatlon of s Rofflsa knight was four boodred 

thousaiid sesterres ; that of s seuator, In the time of the 
republic, right hoodred thousand sod under the emper- 
ors, twelve hnndred thousand. Suet. In Aug. p. 4L 
B The censor ex erdicd bln sathority In the coarse of 
every fl/th year. See what Tiberias says on the lob- 
jpct of luxury, book IIL i. 63 and 64. 

3 The original has, Uadmtu tnduigffrt matri ctpifa 
«fui. Gordon trsnsUtee It. prtti^d in cictUty to 
kU motker. The meonlng k, to iivlalge his mother so 
fWr, he thought would be no more Uisn the exercise of 
a rivU right. 
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He set out accordingly from the palace, his 
goordi following at a distance. He proceeded 
slowly through the streets, amidst a concourse 
of people, with an air of cairn composnre, oc<^. 
sionally loitering in con versatloB. Piso’a friends 
tried all In their power to make him desist from 
his suit; but nothing could shake that resolute 
temper. To end the controversy, Li via thought 
good to pay the whole of his demand. Piso by 
his firmness did honour to his character, and Ti- 
berius gained the popular applause. Urgulania 
coDtlnned, notwithstanding, to tower above the 
condition of a citizen; insomuch that, being 
summoned as a witness iu a matter depending 
before the senate, her pride would not suffer her 
to appear. A praetor was sent to take her ex- 
amination in private ; though, by ancient usage, 
the attendance of the vestal virgins, wliencver 
cited to give their testimony, was never dis- 
pensed with, either in the forum or the tribunals 
of justice. 

XXXV. Port of this year was remarkable 
for a total suspension of all public business. Of 
this inactive state it would be scarce worth while 
to take notice, if the different sentiments of 
* CneJuB Piso and Asinius Gallus did not seem 
to merit attention. F’iberius gave notice, that 
he intended to absent himself for some time from 
Rome. Piso declared his opinion, that, in such 
a juncture, the senate ought to attend witJi 
greater assiduify to tlic despatch of husincHs. 
The fathers and the Jioman knights might still 
discharge their resiHJctive functions ; “the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth required It.” Asin- 
ius Gallus saw, with a jealous eye, that bis rival 
had taken the popular side ; and, to counteract hLs 
design, rose to oppose the motion. “Nothing,” 
he said, “ could be truly great, or worthy iif 
the Roman people, unless couducted under the eye 
of the prince. I'he affairs of state, and the great 
conflux of people, not only from all parts oMtaly 
but from the proviuccs, ought to bereservwl for 
the presence of the emperor.” Tiberius beard 
all that imssed, but remained silent. A warm 
debate ensued. At length the fathers agreed to 
adjourn all business till the prince returned to 
Rome. 

Upon nnolher occasion the same 
Asiuius GoUus bad the spirit to clash even with 
the emperor. He moved, in form, thst the elec- 
tion of civil magistrates should take place at the 
end of five years ; that the officers who had the 
command of a legion, and discharged that duty 
before they attained the preetorship, should be 
declared preetors elect, without prejudice to the 
right of the sovereign to name twelve capdidates. 
This motion, beyond all donbt, had a deeper 
aim, pointing directly at the policy of the times, 
and the secret maxims of the court ■. Tiberiur 


4 For more of Coeiai Piso, see this book, x 43. 

5 It WM the policy of the eoort to make aU favour* to 
the nrmy Iseuc Immediately fidin the piiace, m from 
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affected to Me a dadj^ to enlarfe tbc aoverei^ 
authority ■ audj on that ffronnd, replied, “ that 
it vrua inconaUtent with hii moderation to take 
Upon bimao raat a charge. The power to chooae, 
waa a power to exclude ; and the hut waa pain- 
ful. Tlie electiona, even when anuual, were at- 
tended with many inconvenlencee. The disap- 
pointed candidate waa sure to repine at hia want 
of Bucceas, and yet hia disgrace waa but of abort 
dumtiou : he conaoled himeelf with hopeti of bet- 
ter aucceas in the following year. Defer the 
election for five yeara, and the man rejected for 
that length of time, will find hia apirit more 
deeply wounded. Moreover, at the end of ao 
long a period, who can answer that hia charac- 
ter, hia family connectiona, and hia fortune, will 
be tho aamc? To grow proud in office is the 
nature of man ; extend hia authority to the space 
of five years, and what will bo the conaequeiice ? 
Dvery single maglatrate will swell with the 
pride of five. The laws, which have wisely 
drawn the line, will be subverted ; whereas, at 
preiient, the time for soliciting, aa well as that 
of enjoying public honours, is fixed with pre- 
cision.” 

XXX Vi I. Uy tliese specious arguments, 
delivered with u republican spirit, Tiberius 
atrcMigtheiird tbe interests of deH|>otism. ilia 
next measure waa a grant of money to certain 
sonatorts wIiom fortunes were inferior to their 
rank. Xuthiiig, however, in tbe midst of such 
liberal donations, struck tho miiida of men with 
so much wonder, ua the high tone with which 
lie rejected tlic applicalio’* ol Marcua Hortalua, 
a young man of distinction, but embarrassed in 
bis circumstances. lie was grandson to* Uor- 
teiisiua, the celebnited orator. To prevent the 
extinclioii of that illustrious family, Augustus 
pressed him to marry, nud seconded his advice 
by a present of a thousand great sesterces. JTie 
senate was sitting in the emperor’s jialace. Ilor- 
' laluH attended. Having stationed his lour chil- 
' dreii before the door, lie rose in his place, direct- 
^^liig hia eyes, first to the statue of Hortensiua, 
^ among the lamous omtorK, then to the statue of 
, Augustus, and spoke to the following effect: 
l“ children, consrript fathers, are now before 
^you: you see their number, and their belpless 
infancy, 'lliey were not mine by choice : the 
^command of Augustun made me a father. Let 
^ me add, the merit of my auceHtors stood iu so 
. dislinguished a light, that the line ought not to 


fountain of hononrs and rewards. Another rule waa, 
to make uew friends, by keeping' men in expcetotlon of 
, preferment at Ihe end of every year. 

5 Hortenalus, tlie great orator, and rival of Cieeru, is 
taid, by tbe elder Vllny, to lia^e Isjeu a man of un- 
l»<Miiidod Ho guve an ^•mlmloa8 tsiini for a hi*t 

if piL-ture» of the Argnnuutic expoditiun, and pJai*ed 
them In a fcuperb gallery, whlcfa he built for the pur- 
pose, at his country bouse- PHny, 11b. xxxv. r. II. 
Ko wonder, taya Broiler, that bin descendants a en- left 
^Vl a atalo of indigence. 


fail for want of iasue. As to myaelf, tlie dis- 
tmctloD of the times left me nothing but diffi. 
cultles : involved in distress, destitute, without 
popular favour, and, above all, not endowetl 
with eloquence, that peculiar gift and fortune of 
my family, I could have passed my days in hum- 
ble content, resolved that poverty should neither 
make me a disgrace to my ancestors, nor a bur- 
then to my friends. The advice of Augustus 
was a command : I obeyed, and married. Ile- 
hold the issue of that alliance, the jiosterity of 
consuls aud dictators. It is not the language of 
vain-glory that I utter ; it is the voice of a fa- 
ther pleading for his children, lleceive them, 
Cffisnr, to your prolectioii ; under your auspi- 
cious smileJi they may live to deserve your fa- 
vour, and to merit public honours. In tbe 
meantime, let their tender years claim compas- 
sion ; they are the grandchildren of llortensius, 
and tliey were fostered by Augustus.” 

XXXVIJI. This speech made an Inipresalnn 
in hit favour : but the inclination of the senate 
was sufficient to sour a temjier like that of I'i- 
beriuH. IJe replied to IJortalus nearly in the 
following wonls. “ If the trade of begging Is 
lo be encouraged ; if the jmor ore to come hither 
in crowds to solicit for their children ; tbe pub- 
lic funds rany be exhausted, and the craving of 
judividuals will reuiaJu uusatbfieU. To dcjiart 
from the qui'stion before tbe senate, and opcu 
new matter for the public service, was no doubt 
the pmctico of our ancestors ; but, under that 
sniiclioii, to intrisluce domestic coucenis, with 
a view to private iiitereBt, is an abuM of the pri- 
vilege, tending directly to reduce the senate, as 
well as the sovereign, to a painful dilemma. 
AVbethcr we comply, or refuse our consent, 
either way we eucountcr prejudice, lleaides, 
this mwle of petitioning is not a modest humblo 
requitst; it is a demand, brought on by surprise, 
while other buiineM is before us. At such a 
time the petitioner cornea, and, with tho age and 
number of his children, assaiLs the passions of 
this assembly ; he docs more ; he makes a sud- 
den transition to ourself, and by vloleiice of 
pmycr hopes to storm the treasury. Hut let us 
remember, that if, by our profusion, we exhaust 
I the public stock, our crimes must rejilaco it. 
You are not, Hortalua, now to learn, that tho 
bounty of Augustus was his own voluntary act: 
ho gave you money, but never intended that you 
should live a rent-charge upon tho public. Hy 
false compassion wc injure (he community ; In- 
dustry w'ill go to ruin ; sloth will predominate, 
men will no longer depend upon tbomsolves; 
but, having from their own conduct nothing to 
hope or fear, they will look to their neighbours 
for support : they will first abandon tbelr duty, 
and then be a burthen on the public.’ 

Such were the reasonings of Tiberius. His 
speech was well received by that class of men, 
who are ever ready to applaud the vices, no Iras 
(hau the vlrtaea of their muter ; others htai iJ 
G 
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Id alienee, or, at moat, with a murmur of dis- 
approbation. Tiberius saw the Imprejalon on 
the minds of the fathera : he paused, and added, 
that what he had said was a reply to Hortalas ; 
but if the senate judged it proper, he was will-^ 
ing to give two hundred great seatercea to each 
of his Bona. The fathera expressed their t h a nk s . 
Hortalua made no answer, perhaps through, 
fear, or probably retaining stlU the spirit of hia 
ancestors, uubroken by distress. From this time 
Tiberius nerer relented. While the house of 
Ilortenalus sunk into distress and poeerty, he 
braked on with unconoem, and saw that illua- 
trious family moulder Into ruin. 

XXX IX. In the course of this year, the dar- 
ing genius of a single slave well nigh Involved 
the empire In a civil war. The name of thla 
man was Clemens, formerly retained in the ser- 
vice of Posthumua Agrlppa. He was no sooner 
apprised of the death of Augustus, than he con- 
ceived the bold design of passing over to the isle 
of Flanaaia, with Intent, by force or stratagem, 
to curry off Agrlppa, and convey him to the 
German army. Thla enterprise, conceived by 
a slave, was no Indication of a grovelling mind. 
He embarked on board a trading vessel, deeply 
laden, and, after a tedious passage, arrived too 
lute: Agrlppa was previously murdered, 'fhe 
man was now resolved to act a nobler part. 
Taking with him the ashes of the prince, he 
sailed to Cosa, a promontory of Etruria, and 
there remained concealed In the sequestered 
parts of the country, till his hair and heard were 
grown Into length. He was of hia master’s age, 
and In form and stature not unlike him. He 
began, by bis friends and agents, to circulate a 
whisper that Agrlppa was still living. The 
story, as Is usual in the beginning of plots, was 
helped abont by olandestine arts. By degrees, 
the tools of this bold adventurer grew more 
hardy; the weak and Ignorant believed every 
thing ; and the bold and turbulent, who wish 
for nothing so much as convulsions In the state, 
received the news with Joy and exultation. 
While the report was gaining ground, the au- 
thor of It withdrew with caution fh)m the pub- 
lic eye. I’mth, he was aware, Is always brought 
to light by time and reflection ; while the lie of 
the day lives by hustle, noise, and precipitation. 
The impostor was therefore resolved to keep the 
minds iof men In a constant ferment ; he visited 
the municipal towns, but always In the duak of 
the evening ; he went to one place, he flew to 
another, continually In motion, never long any 
where ; bat, as soon as he made his impression, 
leaving his fiune behind bhn, or flying ^fore it, 
to prepossess the people In some new quarter. 

XL. The miraculous escape of Agrlppa was 
currently reported all over Italy. At Rome the 
story was believed. The Impostor landed at 
Ostia, amidst the acclamations of 'the rabble. 
Clandestine meetings were held In the rspital. 
'nberlus was thrown Into the utmost perplexity. 


[a.u.c.769. 

(Should he cull forth the soldiers to subdue a 
slave ? Were it not more advisable to leave 
the rnmour to its own futility ? On a sudden 
he was bent on vigorous measures, and nothing, 
was to be slighted : he wavered, fluctuated, and 
to act with coolness seemed more advisable ; to 
he alarmed at trifles was nnworthy of the prince. 
The reeolatlon of one moment gave way to the 
whim of the next, and pride and fear alternately 
distracted him. He resolved, and decided no- 
thing. Weary of Iflmself, he left the whole to 
Sallustius Crlspns. Tliat minister sent two of 
hia creatures (some say, two soldiers) to join the 
flctltlons Agrlppa, as men devoted to bis causo : 
be gave them full Instructions to supply him 
With money, and profess themselves ready in his 
service, to encounter every danger. The men 
acted their parts; and, in the dead of night, 
seizing their opportunity, fell with a strong party 
npon the advcntui’er. Having seized his person, 
they dragged him in fetters, with a gng in his 
month, to the imperial palace. Being there inter- 
rogated by Tiberias “ how he came to be Agrip- 
pa,” he Is said to have answered, “ As you came 
to be Caesar.” With undaunted resolution he 
refused to discover his accomplices. Tiberiu", 
not choosing to hazard a public execution, order- 
ed him to be put to death In a sequestered part 
of the palace. ITie body was privately conveyed 
away; and though, at the time, there was rea- 
son to believe, that many of the emperor's house- 
hold, and even several of the Roman knights 
and senators, assisted the impostor with their 
advice and money, the affair was dropped wilh- 
ont further inquiry. 

XLI. Towards the end of the year, a tri- 
umphal arch was erected, near the Temple of 
Saturn,' in memory of the Varian eagles retaken 
under the conduct of Germaulcus, and the au- 
spices of Tlberlua. Several other public monu- 
ments were dedicated at the same time ; a tem- 
ple to Fortune, in the gardens on the hanks of 
the Tiber, which Julius Cesar bad bequeathed 
to the Roman people ; a chapel sacred to the 
Julian family; and a statue of Augustus in the 
saborbs, called Bocilkt* 

In the consulship of Csiua Cecllius and l.u- 
ciuB Pomponius, [A. U. C. 770. A.D. 17.] Gcr- 
manions, on the seventh before the calends of 
June, enjoyed the glory of a triumph over the 
Cberuscans, the Cattiana, the Angrivmriansj'and 
the rest of the nations extending as far as the 
Elbe. The spoils of the conquered, the prison- 
ers of war, with various pictures of battles, 
mountains, and rivers, were displayed with great 


I Hie public tressure (crarfiisi) was kept In the tem- 
ple of Batnm See Clcen to Attlau, book vIL episi. 
ia Loemn describes Metellm the tiibime defending the 
doors of the temple sgslnsi JalLos Cesar, who, noU 
wtthstsDdliig', entered the place and seised the sccumu- 
lated wealth of ages. PhsnsUa, Ub. hi ver. 155. ^ 

8 The reason why a small village was buoout-t'd \r^Ui 
a stntoe of Anguatiu, does not sppofir. 
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.pomp and fpleiidoar. 'ITie war, though Ihr jo- 
iieral wni not ■oflFerad to reap the full harreit of 
liiH glory, was coneidered by the populace ai en- 
tirely fininhed. Amidil the grandeur of thie 
magniQceut epeotacle, nothing appeared ao atrik- 
ing ae the graceful person of Germanlcus, with 
his five children,* mounted on the triumphal car. 
'llie Joy of the multitude was not, however, 
without a tincture of melancholy. Men remem- 
bered that Drusus, the father of Germanicus. 
was the darling of the people, and yet proved 
unfortunate* they called to mind young Mor- 
cellue,* blessed with all his country’s wishes, yet 
prematurely snatched away. It happened, they 
Biiid, hy some fatality, that whenever a favoured 
ebaracter was the delight of the lloman people, 
tlieir Directions ended always In a general mourn- 
ing. 

XL 1 1. Tiberius gave a largess to the popu- 
lace of three hundred sesterces • to each man, 
and ordered the distribution to be made In the 
name of Germanicus, at the same time declaring 
himself his colleague in the consulship for the 
ensuing year. These marks of good will were 
spoeioiis, but by no man thought sincere, lie 
was now resolved to remove the favourite of the 
people. This, however, was to be done nnder 
roldiir of new honours. He framed a prelence, 
or toi»k advantage of that which the posture of 
alTuirs preaented to him. Archelaus,* during a 
space of fifty years, had swayed the sceptre of 
('ap]iadocia ; but hod the misfortune of being 
upon bad terms with the emperor, who, during 
his residence in the isle Ubodes, had taken 
umbrage at the king’s bebuviour, aud from that 
moment harbonred the deepest resentment. 
Archeluus, It i.s true, had shown him no mark 
ol cpsport ; hut that inattention did not originate 
ill pride or arrogiirice. It was the conduct re- 
commended by the confidential friends of A uguii- 
at a time when Cains Ctesor, flourishing in 
lavuur, was sent to arrange tlie affairs of the 
east. In that juncture, to court the friendship 
of Tiberius would have been highly impolitic. 

After the failure of the Cscsarian line, and the 


3 The Are rbildreo of Germanlcns were, Nero and 
DnciUH, \^'boln w© shall see cruelly murdered by Tibi*, 
nils, Caligula, who aaa afterwards emperor ; Agrli*- 
liiim, the mother of the emperor Nero ; and l>ruHllIa 
Juliu, bis last rhild, was boru onerwards In the Isle of 
l/O-lioA. nun hook, 1 . 54l 

. 1 ITie young Morrellus, who was married to Julia, 
diiugfater of Aagastos. Bee the Genealogieul Table, 
No. 18. 

5 llio value of three huodred sesterces to each mao, 
I lordon sa)*8 In a note on this passage, wasseren ctoivdh 
iiMd a half. Others compute It dlil^otJj, Ntmnotlntoi 

tnnfaf couipoR^re titn. 

^ l» 11 seems to be agreed among the commentators tbut 
Anliclaun was under ronaklerable obligations to TIbe. 
riU', who bad pleaded LSs cause in the reign of Augru- 
StuM. Surt In Tib, a B. The curious u ill find thu mat- 
• trrfhllj discussed In Fayle's Dictionary, article Anlu*. 
■ I. 111*. 


elevation of riberius, letters to the enalerii prince 
were despatched fhim the emperor's mother, 
avowing her son’s resentment, bnt offering an 
entire remission of put offences, protidcil lie 
came in person to solicit bis pardon. Arehelaus 
did not perceive the intended treachery; or, per- 
ceiving It, thought it prudent. to diwemble. He 
risked a journey to Home. 

'Hherius received him with pride and Hiilieii 
aversion. The king of Cappadocia wus niraigneil 
beforo the senate ; ^ and though the charge' was 
without foundation, a royal mind, not usetl to 
acknowledge an equal, much less to bend to the 
humiliating condition of a state-criminal, wu 
naturally pierced to the quick. Worn out with 
grief, and drooping under the Infirmities of age, 
the unhappy monarch died of a broken heart, or 
perhaps fell by his own hand . His kingdom 
was reduced to a Roman province. 'With this 
new source of wealth, Tiberias declared himself 
able to dimiiiiiih the tax of the hundredth penny, 
and accordingly changed it to the two bundredtli. 
About this time died Antiochus and I’bilopater; 
tho former king of Commogena,'* and the latter 
of Cilicia. lly their deaths their kingdoms 
were thrown into violent ranvuliuons. Two 
factions were at vuriruice : one, which formed a 
large majority, W’u willing to submit to the 
government of Home ; the other contendeil foi- 
tbe indepeodeiice of their monarchy. In tlie 
same juncture tho provinces of Syria and Judea 
prayed to be relieved from ihc burtbeu of op- 
pressive taxes. 

XL II I. This state of oiTairs, and the commo- 
tions in Armenia, which have been already men- 
tioned, Tiberius laid before tlie senate. His 
coiicluKion was, lliat to settle the troubles of the 
cast, r«‘C«urso must be had to the wisdom of 
GermaniciiH, As to himself, he was now in the 
vale of ycani, and Drusus had neither maturity 
of age nor cxiM*rieiice. I’hc provinces beyond 
tho Mediterranean ■ were, by a decree of the 
senate, committed to Germanicus. He was mndi* 
commander in chief, w'ith supreme authority, 
wherever he went, over all other governors, 
whether appointed by lot, nr the will of the 
prince. At that time, Creticus Silanus was the 


T Do wsa mnxt jiroliably clinrgod with ■ dotiigo lr> 
render Inmsolf ImlepeiMli'ut of the eiiipirp. 'J'o prove 
tliUi, Did CoHsiuK a ivitiii-M m rs colled, tvbo, In Lis 
seal Hgalntt the prlneo, proved too much- He dopoacd, 
that ArclielaoH said, \vb<‘u he n-turuod to his own do. 
niinlonK, he would nhnw Tilmnui that bis nerves were 
strong and firm. This erldence utonlidied tlio fatheru ; 
they knew that Arcbelaus was disabled by the gout, and 
eaw him, in u state of decrepitude, brongbl before Hkhii 
ill a lilUr. The whole assejobly burst Into a At of 
langliUT. The prince escaped a Kentence of roDiloims. 
Uon, but died afterwirds In the manoer related hy 
Tacitus See Dio Canlut, hook v. 

8 For fWi mage ne and Ollcia, see the GeogmpMcil 
Tnble 

i) A in, Fgypt, ninl the provluceb in Afr i ,i. 
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goverDor of Sjrla^ He had prorniseU his daughter 
la marriage to Nero, the cldeat md of Germani- 
cua. For that reason 'Flberiaa recalled him from 
the province, and in hii place appointed Cnrins 
Piao, ^ a mail of violent passions. Impatient of 
oontrol, and fierce with oil the spirit of his 
father, that famous republican, who in the civil 
warn took ap arms against Julius Caesar, and 
rekindled the flame in Africa. After that exploit 
he followed the fortunes of Brutus and Cassius. 
Being at length restored to his country, he dis- 
dained all public oUces, till Augustus prevailed 
upon him to accept of the consulship. To the 
pride derived from such a father, the son united 
the insolence of wealth acquired by his marriage 
with l^anclna,' who, besides her high descent, 
possessed immoderate riches. Proud of that 
connection, Pisothoaght himself scarcely second 
*n Tiberins. The emperor's sons were beneath 
hid lank- 'Fhe government of Syria, he made 
no doubt, waa given to him, as a bar to the hopes 
of Gennanlcus. For this purpose secret instruc- 
tions were at the time said to hare been glveu 
to him by Tlberiua. Plancino, it is certain, had 
her lesson from Livia, with full inatructluns to 
mortify the pride of Agrippina with all the arts 
of female emulation. 

The court of Tibei’ius, divided between Drusus 
and Germanicus, wits a sceue of dumeatic fac- i 
tion. The emi)eror, aa waa natural, gave the | 
])referencc to bis own immediate issue ; but the 
preference had no other effect than that of attach- 
ing the friends of Gcrinaniciia more warmly to 
his interest They considered him, by the ma- 
ternal line, of higher birth than Drusoa ; “ Mark 
Autony waa his grandfather, and Auguatus 
Cffisar his great uncle. On the other hand Pom- 
ponius Atticua,* the great grandfather of Drusus, 
having never risen above the rank of a llomon 
knight, seemed to tarnish the lustre of the 
Cluudian line. The merit of Agrippiua weighed 
greatly in the scale. She had brought to Ger- 
maiiicus a numerous offapring; and her character, 
free from blemish, placed her in a point of view 


1 PJao will be seen, in a nhbrt time, ruined by IiIh 
heodloug- passions. His fatlmr was coiuul A. U. C. 7JI ; 
before Uie ClirlsUnn era S3. 

d IMondoa was the granddnugtter of Lurlua Mans, 
tluf riancnH, a raan dUHnfral»hed In the history of the 
triumvirate. In the relgu of Anguntus, be commanded 
In Gaol, and, forsomepettyexplulti, obtained a triumph. 
Ho fiuiiided the rify of Joyous. 

3 Antonia, daugiiter of Mark Antony by Octavla the 
(Inter of Augustus, was the mother of Gemianicua ; con- 
sequently Aogastui TTSB great-nnHc to Gennsnleiifl, and 
Mare Antony was his gnuidfather. See the Genealogical 
Table of the Crrsars, No. S"-’. 

* Attleus is well known by Cicero’s Eplnlles, Pom- 
ponio, his grajiddoagfater, was the And u Jfe of Agiippa, 
and mother of \ lp.unla Agrippina, whom nberius mar- 
ried. and divorced by order of Angortus. Hnisua, whom 
Tiberius acknowledged as his Nin, was the Issue of that 
marriage. See the Genealogical Table of the Ca?sare. 
No W. 


■aperior to the youDger lilvio, ‘ the wife of 
Drusus. The two brothers, amidst the heat of 
oonteudlDg parties, lived Jd perfect harmony : 
their friends were at variance, but the princes 
loved each other. 

XLIV. Drusus waa soon after sent to com- 
mand the army in lllyricum. In that school of 
military sclenoe he might improve in the art of 
war, and gain the afiFections of the army. The 
camp, Tiberius thought, would wean a young 
man from the dissolute manners of the capital. 
He had still another motive : while bis two sons 
were at the head of the legions, he might live in 
security, free from danger, and every possible 
alarm. But the ostensible reason for the expedi- 
tion of Drusus, wns an application from the 
Siieviniii,'' praying the assistance of Rome against 
the Cberuscans, who bad turned their disap- 
poiuted rage against their countrjTnen. J'be 
fact was, Germany being at that time evacuated 
by the Romans, the dilTerent nations of that 
country, no longer dreading a foreign invasion, 
began, uc4M)rding to the genius of Barbarians, to 
quarrel among themselves. T'be present dllfcr- 
ence waa a straggle for power betw'een two rival 
states. The strength ou each aide was nearly 
equal; the abilities of the chiefs much upon a 
balance ; but the name of King was detested by 
the Suevians, and, by consequenre, Maroboduiis 
was unpopular. On the opposite side, Anniiiius, 
the champion of liberty, was the idol of bis 
country. 

XLV. Arminius took the field at the head of 
a considerable army. The ChrruscaiiH, and a 
large body of allies, accustomed to fight under 
him, followed his standard. To these were add- 
ed the Semnonea and the Langobarda,’^ two Sne- 
vian nations revolted from Maroboduua. By 
this defection the superiority had been decidedly 
with Arminius, had not luguiomer thrown hia 
whole weight into the opposite scale. For this 
conduct the pride of the man waa the exriting 
motive. Arminius waf; the son of Inguiomer’s 
brother ; and the uncle, now a veteran soldier, 
disdained to serve under bis nephew, and obey 
the orders of a boy. llie two armies were drawn 
up in order ofbsttle ; on both sides equal ardour, 
and equal hopes of victory. The Germans no 
longer carried on a desultory wor, in detached 
parties, and irregular bodies : their long conflict 
with the Romans bad made them soldiers. Dis- 
cipline was introduced ; they followed the col- 
ours ; they supported the broken ranks, aud with 
prompt alacrity obeyed the word of command. 
Arminius appeared on horseback, rushing 
through the ranks, and animating his men to 
deeds of valour. He congratulated them on the 
recovery of their Rberty ; he gloried Jn the 


5 She was sister to Germmnicns, ud was also called 
LlvUla. See the GeuesJogical Table, No. 71. 

6 For the Swrlaiat, see the OeogTspliiri-J Tubla. 

[ 7 S<'r the Gcoffmpliii-aJ Table. 
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I ilaughter of Varui aod his Jegioni ; he pointed 
to the BpoiU of yictory, and the Roman weapona 
then in the hands of numben ; he called Maro- 
boduns a coward and a fugitive, who never flash- 
ed his sword in battle, but fled for shelter to the 
Ilerrynian forest, ■ where, by negotiation, by 
bribes and emboMies, he jiatched up an ignomini- 
ous peace. A traitor to his country, and the 
slave of eVsnr, he was more an object of ven- 
geance tb.in Vrtus and faia legions- He conjured 
(hem to remember the battles they had fought, 
and the glorious Iitflue of all their labours. “ The 
Kouiaiis,” he said, “have abandoned Germany, 
they are exterminated ; and If men desire to 
know who were the conquerors, the event of the 
war will tell.” 

XLVI. ]\IaroboduuB, in the meantime, was 
not inactive. Of himself he talked in mngni- 
fiwnt terms, and of the enemy with contempt 
*, and indignation. Holding luguiomcr by the 
^ baud, “ Behidd,” he said, “ in this bnivo war- 
rior the support and glory of the Cheruscan 
mime ! To him they are indebted for the success 

4 of ihoir arms. Armlnius liad no share in the 
ji conduct of the war ; a rash presumptuous man, 

5 witJioiit knowledge or experience; he tears the 
!| laurel from another’s brow, and founds his merit 
5'. on li aud and murder : lie fell by surprise upon 

ilirfH! legions, and put an unsuspecting general, 
^Aviihhis whole army, to the sword. All Ger- 
$niany has had reason to rue the carnage of that 
♦^^day ; nor has Arminius any tiling to boost. His 
yi'wileand Iiis son arc languisbingin Roman chaioa. 
,;Ilas my conduct produced o dreadful a cutaa- 


H l^Iarulioduus had lHH>n iiii'iilioTaN], tliis book, B. S6. 
-Witi'. 'J'o wlmt iR tliere Riiid iL will not be lonUs toutld 
ho WQd born iirannp the Miire(imiiniiin“, and went 
to lintnc, whcrchiMvns diRLinguwliedby Atuni^tus. 
»niln», lib vll Eiidoa cd w itii great natiimJ talcnls he 
lirtnmed lo Inn own country with sn undentaiidiiig 
il^ w> the Ici’cl of Iku-harlaiiB J1ie MurcunianlaDB at (hst 
tknc iiilniblli.d an rxteriMve territiiry In llie dlbtrict now 
ealbnl n and In part of SnahiiL. Re saw tho 

HoTTinnb encroaching every day In the Ixiuer tlcrmauy ; 
M the iirogrpM of tlipir arms he thought would. In a 
1lttb> time, riHlucc Inm ,to the condition of a sccptriHl 
liai c He remoTPd from that dangerons neighbourhood 
li the Hercynbm foreiit (sec the (Jeographlcul Table), 
:^d, having cxpelliMl the Boiimd from the country, called 
jtoi'Jitynum, establlRlipd his kingdom in that region. 
Ife rxlendedhlti ncwdoiuinioui towards tlicsouth, and, 
by rnubeiiuence, approached to the vicinity of the llo- 
;<^s. 'J iberlus w as sent by Angustos to check the pro- 
^tthe German King, who must have been crushed 
% the army employed agaiust him, If asndden revolt in 
Miinonlu and DulmaLia hod not caused a suspension of 
jjDMtilUies. WTiether that Insnrrectlon was eflectixl by 
Jkc intriguing genius of Maroboduofl, cannot Dow be 
Snown He offered terms of accommodation, aod tlie 
>liiic Tlberloj. (as mentioned in thli book, section L^) 
fc'icliidixl a treaty of pears*. From that time Morobo- 
•iMirted the alilRnee of Home, and, by roDseqoenn*, 
on iiimself tlie liatred of the (.Jermao nations ik-c 
wr 1)« BeU. OjIL Bb. vL ^ Sk and 25. ^’elL Pster. 
4l liy. 


trophe ? 'nberius, at the head nf twelve legions, ' 
advanced againat me; but the glory of the Gerniiin 
name suflered no diminution. 'Hie pence wliicb 
followed was made on equal terms. For that 
treaty 1 have no reason to blush, llosfilitlea 
were suspended, and yon gaiued time to deliber- 
ate which was moat advisable, war with Rome, 
or a safe and honoumblo peace.” 

Hie two armiea were in this manner nnimnted 
by their respective chiefs. I'he several nations 
added their own private motivee. Hip Clieriis- 
caiiB took the field to maintain their ancient glory, 
and the Longobnrds to defend Ibcir liberty re- 
cently recovered. The Muevlnns aimed at an 
extension of territory. No hatlle was ever 
foDght with more inflamed resentment, and none 
with such equivocal kucccsn. I’he right wing 
on both sides was put to flight. A divisive ac- 
tion was expected ; when iMoroboduns divw off 
Ilia forces, and encamped on the iieiglilioiiring 
hills; acknowledging, by his retreat, the superior 
strength of tho enemy. Desertion in a little 
time thinned Ills army. He retired into the 
country of the ManMimanians, ‘*and thence sent 
a deputation to Tiberiiih, in ho|M*H of obtaining 
aii<T.ourB. 'I’he emperor’s answer wbji, tliat Maro- 
boduus, in the late war with the ClipriiKcnns, 
bud given the Romans no iiwsistance ; there was 
I therefore no jireteiice for the jireseiit application, 
j DrubUH, iiotwilbstanding, was despatched, in the 
* manner already mentioned, to secure the frurtienj 
from the incunions of the enemy, and lo inain- 
taiii the tranquillity of the empire. 

XLVI I. In the course of this year twelve 
principal cities in Asia were destroyed by an 
earthquake. The calamity happened in the 
night, and was for that reason tlie more dlwis- 
troiiB ; no warning given, and by eonwqurnce no 
time to escape. 'Hie open fields, In sin li dread- 
ful convulsions, are the uviml nTugc ; but tho 
earth ojM-ning in various idares, all who attempt- 
ed lo fly were buried in tho yawning raverns. 
Hills are said to have sunk, and vallrjH rose io 
moiiiitnins. Quick tlaslies of lightning showed 
all the horron of thesrjjne. 'J'lie city of Sardiw " 
suATered most, and was relieved in pi-ojxn iion lo 
the distress of the inhabitants. liesidesa remis- 
sion for five yenrs of all (axes, whether due lo 
the public treasury, or the coffers of the prince, 
'Tiberius promised a supply of one hundred (liou- 
aand great sesterces. 'i'he city of Magnesia, 
situated near mount SipyJus, suffered in the next 
degree, and was con^ide^e^l ucrordingly. 'Hio 
inhabitants of 'J'emnos, rhiladeljibia, Kgio.i, and 
Apolloiiia, with the cities of f J lerocfesarea, M j - 
rina, Cyme, Tmoliis, as also the AIostlieniaiiH, 


0 The cspedltJon of Tilirrius was A. U. C. 7.^41 

10 'Ilbcriui roDsidcrHl him u a dtngeroDsraemy, and 
therefore sent hJi son Dnmus to extirpate liim, nut liy 
open war, but by craft and ioBldiuus policy. Sec this 
Isok.s (Ci 

11 .See the Geugraplih'al Tablr. 
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mnd thu people lialled the Macedonlani of llyr- vo^v uiarle by Auliii Poethumiua the dictator ; 
cania, were, for the like term of fire yearm ei- ■ temple to Flora, Dear the mido place, form- 
empted from all manner of import!. The aejiate erly dedicated by Lociua and Marciu Pabllclns,, 
reMlved to send a peraon of their own order to during their rodileihip ; another to Janus, in the 
make an ertimate of the mischief, and grant suit- herh-markot, fonnded by Galas Dulllla'*,* th- 
able relief. The affairs of Asia were at that first who by a naraJ victory added Justre to thr 
time administered by a map of consular dignity. Homan name, and triumphed orer the Cartha- 
To aroid the jealousy Incident to offlceri of equal glnians. The temple of Hope, vowed by A till us 
rank, Marcos Alotus, who bad risen no higher In the same Punic war, was dedicated by Ger- 
than the ofilce of pnetor, was the person com- maulcns. 

missioned to superintend the bus] iieaa L. Meanwhile* the law of violated 

XLVIll. Besides these acts of public mnnifl- went on with increasing fury. A prosecution 
cence, Tiberius showed, in matters of a private founded on that cruel device was art on foot 
nature, a spirit of liberality that did him the against Apoleia Varilia,* descended from a sister 
highest honour. The esUte of Emilia Musa,* of Angustus, and grand-niece to thut emperor, 
who was possessed of a large fortune, and died She was charged with speaking defamatory 
intcsbite, leaving no lawful heir, was claimed words to the dishoDonr of Augurtus, and utter- 
tn the prince’s use by the officers of the Imperial ing sharp invectives against Tiberius nnd hia 
exchequer. Tiberius renounced his right in fe- mother. Adultery was another head of acciisa- 
vour of Ai^mlllus Licpidus, who seemed to stand tion : though related to the Casarian family, 
in some degree of rebitlon to the deceased. He -he had, by her Ucentioos conduct, brought dls- 
gavo up, in like manner, the rich possessions of grace on that illustrions name. 1 he last article 
Patulclus, u Homan knight ; and, though aeon- was thrown out of the case, as a matter within 
siderable legacy was left to himself, he resigned the provisions of the Julian law.® AVith regard 
the whole to Marcus Servilius, upon the ground to her calumnious language, Tiberius desired 
of a former will, duly attested, in which Servil- that a distinction might be made. If it appeur- 
lus was constituted sole heir. For this disinter- ed in proof, that she had spoken Irreverently of 
eated conduct the reason ajwlgnod was, that the Augustus, the law, he said, should take its 
dignity of two such illustrious cUlxens deserved course; but personalities levelled at himself 
t<» be supported. In general, it was a rule with might pass with impunity. A question was put 
Tiberius, Ifi all where he had no previous by the cousul touching the liberties taken with 
title from connection or friendship, not to accept the emperor’a mother. Tiberius made norefdy. 
any property as testamentary heir. Wlien liu- At the next meeting of the senate he informed 
moor, caprice, or passion, induced s stranger to the fathers that words affecting Livla were, by 
dlsiiiberlt his kindred, and make a disposition her own desire, never to be imputed os a crime, 
iti favour of the prince, he declared it an inofll- Varilia was acquitted ou the law of majesty, 
clous testament. To honest and virtuous pover- With regard to the charge of adultery, J iburius 
ty he often showed himself a friend : to prodi- requested the fathers to soften the rigour of their 
gality be was an inflexible enemy. In the class sentence. In conformity to ancient practice, he 
of spendthrifts be considered Vibidlus Vami, was of opinion, that the relations of the offender 
Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius might remove her to the distance of two hundred 
Sylla, and Uuintus Vitellius. These men, uu- miles from Itorae. This mode of punishment 
done by their own extravagance, were either ex- was adopted. MaTillns, her paramour, Avasbau- 
pelled the senate, or allowed to vacate tbeir seats, ished from Italy and Africa. 

XLIX. The plan undertaken by Augustus LI. The office of prsetor becoming vacant by 
for the building of temples in the room of such the death of Vii.simius Callus, the appointment 
ns bad been injured by time, or damaged by fire, of a sutxiossor gave occasion to a warm and ejiger 

was now completed, 'ilberi us dedicated the var- 

lou, Btructure. to their respecfiTe deltiw; oDe , Pcthemlo. wm dictator A. U, C. ia. 

DeAr the Greet Ciroo. to Sacchiu. l^roeerplne. 3 DuJlllii. obtained e sign.! victory orcr tbe Cr.cili.i- 
and Ceres, originally raise^i in consequence of a -ginJan fieet, A. U. C. m. 

4 See tbe Geoealogical Tsble, No. 

— — ■ 5 The law sgainataduJtery wss called Lex Jvli<rp Ih*- 

^ cause AnaastuSe the aathor of It, had been ndopled l»y 

1 Upslurt Boya. he m iU eudeavour t.i take Rlru in the ^ Jmrtintsn's Institutes, Ub iv. tit 10. 

dark, aud tell, as Hell bh can be doao at such a dl^l^*c of fuUty, forfeited half her offcetH, 

lime, who this woman was. Ho coodudos Uists^ wiyt was banished to an Uland- By the old law, M itated 

Qu oufranebiw^ (Jave, aud that her patron, who by law ^ woman conrlcted of a crime wai deUvered 

AATia entlUed to the efferts of his freedwomaii dying In- relations to be punished ia private. 1/ ther- 

icitate, not being dearly ascertulnod, her property nobody to whose mstody she could bo committed, 

went of coarse to the or exchequer of the ^ punished In pabBc. Majoret dammixtas coffTtatu 

prlnee. Tiberias chose to wave hia right, and grant iph tMpmato amwtadeert^Nt. St Nemo 

tbe whole It. Lepid ja, A\ho had wane connection nllh idoiicat ntppNcii exactor, in pubiico a.Hmadtxric- 

thc deceiuk'iL Li, xxxix. 
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rflnteflt. Haterlus Aprippa, nearly related to 
Oermanlcua, wma declared a candidate. Driuua 
nnd Genuanlciii, both still at Rome, espoused 
bi» Interest It was, however, a settled rule, 

, that the person who had the greatest number of 
I children ' should be deemed to have the superior 
title. From this line of decision many of the 
fathers were niiwilllug to depart, llbcrlussaw 
with iuward satisfaction the senate wavering 
betw'een the law and the wishes of hia sons. 
The law, as may bo imagined, proved too feeble. 
I'lio two princes carried the question, though 
not without a strong contention, and by a ixnall 
majority. This, however, was no more than 
j what often happened in better times, when laws 
I were still In force, but Lad to struggle with 
I power, and were often obliged to yield to sn- 

I ]>erlor interest. 

Lll. 13y the spirit of a bold and daring ad- 
1^ venturer, a war was this year kindled up In 
; .'WVica. This man, a Niimidian by birth, and 
^ known by the name of Taofarinas, had served in 
the Roman camp among the auxiliary troops. 
Up deserted afterwords, and collected together a 
body of freebooters, accustomed to live by rapine, 

, anil by consequence addicted to a life of warfare, 
'i'aefarinos had acquired some rudiments of 
, military discipline. He formed his rash-levled 
-niimberH into companies of foot, and squadrons 
of horne. Having drawn over to hit party the 
lilusulanians,^ an alion bordering on the wilds 
of Alrica, where they led a roving life, without 
towns, or fixed habitatiuiiH, he was no longer a 
chii'f of a band of robbers, but, with a higher 
title, the general of a Ilie neighbouring 

^oors," a nice of savages, under the command 
of 31azippa, Joined the confederacy. The two 
chiefs agreed to divide their troops into two 
aojinmte bodies. Tocfarlnas, with the flower of 
the army, formed a regular camp, arming Ills 
men after the Roman manner, and training 
'them to the art of war ; while Maaippn, at the 
^kead ot his light-armed freebooters, ravaged the 
touiitry, and marked his way with fire and 
awoEd. I’he Cinithlans,’ a nation by no means 
^contemptible, were forced to enter into the 
league. 

At length, burins Camillas, proconsul of: 
Africa, advanced to check the iniorgents, at the 


n By the law csllod Papta Poppin, the <Mii >t hlste who ' 
hud the greatest number of children was to be deemed j 

, duly elected. In oonseqoence of this law. It became tbo ' 

Fronimon practice of men who had no issue, but were ; 
(determined, at all events, to secure their electloo, to ! 
( adopt a competent number, sud, as soon aa they obtained 
i the governmeut of province*, to renonnee their Octltlous ^ 
rhildren. The fraud was afterwards reprassed. 8ee 
■ AnnaU, xv. *. la 
^ 7 See the Geographical Table. 

8 The Mauri, InhsbltanU of Manrltanla, bordered on 
whst Is now called .4^^ Seethe Geofraphksl Table. 

W S.»e the Geographical Table 


head of a legion, and such of the allies as uti/I 
remained under his command. With ibis hand- 
ful of men, a slender force when compared to the 
numbers of the Moon and Numldiaus, the Ho- 
man general determined to hazard a decisive ac- 
tion. His chief care was, not to strike the ene- 
my with terror. Their fears, he knew, would 
make them avoid an action, and protract the ivar. 
The Barbarians hoped to gain an easy victory, 
and, by their hopes, were led on to their destruc- 
tion. Camillus drew up In order of battle. His 
legion formed the centre: in the wings were sta- 
tioned the light cohorts, and two squadrons cf 
horse. Nor did Taclorinas decline the conflict. 
He engaged, and was totally routed. By this 
victory the name of Camillus, after an interval 
of many years, seemed to retrieve its ancient 
honours. From him, who was the deliverer of 
Home,** and his son, who emulated the lather’s 
example, all military fame was transplanted to 
other families, till Camillus, the conqueror of 
Tacfarinai, once more revived the glory of his 
anooston ; bat be did it without their talents. 
He had seen no service, nor was he considered 
as an officer. Tiberias, for that reason, was the 
more lavish in his praise. Triumphal orna- 
ments were decreed to him by the senate; nor 
was he afterwards ruined by bis meriL His 
moderation, and the simplicity of his manners, 
screened him from envy, lie cpjoyed his ho- 
nours with Impunity. 

LIU. Tiberius and Gormuniens were joint 
consuls for the following year ; [A. U. C. 771. 
A.l). IB.] tbeformerfor the third time, and the 
latter for the second. Germanicus, in this junc- 
ture, was absent from Rome, at the city of Ni- 
copoiis in Acbala. He had passed into Dalma- 
tia, on a visit to bis brother Driiaus. From that 
place he sailed along the coast of JIlyricurn; and 
after a tempestuous voyage in the Adriatic and 
the Ionian seas, arrived at Nicopolls, where he 
was Invested with bis new dignity. His fleet 
had suifered, and took some days to refit for sea. 
In the meantime, he seized the opportanity to 
view the Bay of Actium, rendered famous by 
the great naval victory at that place. He saw 
the trophies'* consecrated by Augustus, and the 
lines of Mark Antony’s camp. To him, who 
was grandnephew to Augustus, and grandson to 
Mbrk Antony, the scene was Interesting. Kvery 
object reminded him of bis ancestors ; and every 
clroumstanoe awakened those tender senntJons, 
in which the heart unites regret and pleasure. 
From Nicopolls be proceeded to Athens. In 


10 M. Furiai Csmilliu obtahied a complete victory 
over tbo Gsulp, and saved the city of Home, A. U. C. S&k 

11 Hoetonlos uys, Augustas, to perpatusto tbo glory 
of his victory St Actium, built the dty of Nicopolls, fy^ 
the Bay j established qulDqaenolal games i and, having 
enlarged an old Temple of ApoUo, adorned H with naval 
spoils, and dedicated It to Neptane and Mart. In Aaa 
a IB. 
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that city, the feat of valour and of literatare, and 
for many yean in alliance with Rome, be abow* 
ed bii reypect for tbe iobabitanta by appearing 
witbout pomp, attended only by a liiifcle lictor. 
Tbe Greek! exbaiuted tbeir invention to do him 

honour : ingenioas in tbe arts of iuttery, they j 
. took care to blend with their complimenta fre- 
quent wenUoa of the renowned exploits and 
meTDoruhle Myingi of tbeir uiceaton ; and tbiu, 
by enhancing tbeir own merit, they thought 
they guve refinement, and even value, to adula- 
tion. I 

LI V. From Atbeni Germanicui sailed to the | 
iyland of EuboDA, and thence to Lesbos, where 
Agrippina was delivered of a daughter, called 
Julia, ' tbe last of her children. From Lesbos 
he pursued bis ruyage along tbe coast of Asia; 
and, after visitiug FerJnthus and Byzantium, 
two cities of d'hrace, sailed through tbe straits of 
the Propontis, into the EuxLne iSea, led by curi- 
osity to visit all places renowned in story. In 
Ills progress he attended every where to the com - 
pjaluta of the inhabltunts, whom he found dis- 
tracted by their own intestine divisions, or lab- 
ouring under the tjTanny of tbe magistrates, 
lie redressed grievances, and estublished good 
order, wherever he went. 

On his return from the Euxinc, he intended 
to visit Samotbracia, • famous for its rites and 
mysteries; but the wind springing up from the 
north, bo was obbgcd to bear away from the 
cokst. He viewed tbe ruins of Troy, and the 
remains of antiquity in that pait of the world, 
renowned for so many tumi of fortune, the 
theatre of illustrious actions, and the origin of 
the Roman people. He landed next at Colophon, 
to ooDiult the oracle of the Clarian Apollo. * 
The responses at this place were not delivered, 
like those at Helpbos, by a Pythian maid : a 
priest ufilciates, chosen by custom out of certain 
privileged families, and generally a citizen of 
Miletus. From such as apply to him, he re- 
quires nothing but their number and tbelrnames. 
Content with these particulars, he descends into 


1 Before the birth of Julio, Germanirus had fire chll- 
dren, who wore exhibited to the people of Rome in their 
father's triumphal car. Sec in this book, a. 41. 

8 An Ulaud In tbe iEgcau sea (*eo the GeograpblcaJ 
Table). Tlie reUpious ritoti of tlie place were held in 
the highest reueratioo, and initiation into tbe mysteries 
was in us high repute us those of Eleasls, called tbe 
EUfujiHutH mysteriea Suidas says, It was generally be- 
Uered, that such SJ visited SomothraeJa, and were in. 
Itialed Into the mysteries, were sure to be protected 
from all future danger. BroUer thinks this might be 
Gcrmanicaa's reason fur wanting to visit that island. 

3 A town of Ionia, In Asia, on a promontory of the 
iEgean sea. Pliny the elder mentions the omcle of the 
Clarian ApoUo, and the sacred cave, where he, who 
drank from the spring, was inspired with prophetic fury, 
but hhortened his days. In tpecH lacuna erf, n{jut potu 
mira raUuHtur oraculth itttntium brertore vita. Plia 
Ub. il s. 3. 


[A.U.C. 771. 
a carem ; and, ifter drinking from ^ 
•pring, though untlnctured with learning, 
■tranger to poetry, he breaks out in a ttnia of 
enthiuUstic yerie, on the subject of every ma^’ 
hopee and fm. He is said to have foretold tl,* 
Bp/ffOicbiDf fite of Gennanious, but ia Uie 
dracular style, dark and enigmatical. 

LV. Plso, in tbe meantJuie, impatient to 
^execute his evil purposes, wade his entry iiito 
Athens, and with the tumult of a rude and din. 
orderly truin alarmed the city. In a public 
speech he thought fit to dtclaim against the in- 
habitants, obliquely glancing at GennauJeus, 
who, he said, by ill-judged condescensions, hud 
impaired the dignity of tbe Roman name. The 
civility of the prinoe, he said, was shown, not to 
the men of Atliens (a race long since extirpated,) 
but to a vile heterogeneous mass, the scum ol 
various nations, at one time in league with Mi- 
thridates against Sylla, and afterwards with 
Mark Antony against Augustus. He went book 
I to the times of Fhilip of Macedou ; condemning, 
in terms of reproach, not only their feeble exer- 
tions in their struggle with that monarch, but 
also the ingratitude of u giddy populace to their 
beat and ablest citizens. To this bcliaviour I’j:>o 
was instigated by a private pique against tlie 
Athenians. It happened that one 'Ihcopbilus 
was condemned for forgery by the judgment of 
the Areopagus : * Fiso endeuvoured to gein u pur- 
don for this man, but that upright judicature 
was Liiflexihle. 

After this prelude to the scenes which he Avim 
etill to act, Fiiu embarked, and, after a quick 
passage through tbe Cycladea, arrived at Rhodes. 
While he lay at the mouth of tbe harbour a stui ui 
arose, and drove tliu vessel on the point of a rock. 
Germauicus was then at Rhodes. He knew the 
hostilities that had been already commeui'ed 
against himself, and might have left a muu of 
that dangerous character to' tbe mercyof the winds 
and waves; but, acting with bis usual beiie\ olcnce, 
he sent ofif boats and galleys to save even an ene- 
my from destruction. Gratitude was nut in the 
character of Piso. He spent but a single day 
with his benefactor ; and, to take his meu&arta 
beforehand, proceeded ou his way to Syria. 
Having reached that place, he began by bribery, 
by intrigue, and cabal, to draw to himself the 
airectiouB of tbe legions. He caressed tbe lowest 
of the soldiers : he dismissed tbe ceuturiuns of 

4 Hie supreme court of Jiidiratare at Athens. It de- 
rived Its usme from the place where it was held, being 
a liiU not fu- distant from tiie city, called 
Mart’s hllL WTietUer first Instituted by Solon, or ioi. 
proved by him, Is not certain, nor Is it agreed wbat 
number of persons I'uinposed that venernble aasciDbly. 
Tliey heard and dctci-mlned all causca at uiifbt, and iu - 
the dark To laugh lu their atutembly n'ss an uupardun- 
sble act of lorllj , and, by on express law, no membe^ 
was to be the author of a couiedjr. See Potter's AoU. 
qultlcs, vol. i p. 101. 
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I^OK 11.] 

t roTod expflrlMice,«Dd removed all tb« tribuntt, 

0 eapponed military diicipline ; lubetitatlDc 
tbeir room hia ofvu depemlaDta, aod, itill 
rw, the vile and profligate, who bad Dothiog 
^I^Bt their Crimea to rcooiDmeod them. Sloth 
^^vailed in the camp ; lioentioiianeM diflfaaed 
4uelf through the citiee ; aud over the face 
the country nothing waa aeen but adinipated 
diaorderiy band of noldiera. Uy theae prac- 
Jtlcea Piso roee Juto popularity, iuaomuch that ha 
Wa* hailed the Father of the Levant. 

Ilia wife Piancina torgot the decenciea of tho 
female ciiaracter. She attended tho troopa in 
the field ; ahe reviewed the cavalry; iho railed 
with sploeu and malice againat j^giipplna, and 
did not even ipare Germanicup. liii behaviour, 
it WBJ gencmliy believed, had the approbation 
and countenance of Tiberiua. I'he conaequcnco 
waa, that iiotV>iily the weak and profligate were 
alienated from Gennanioua, but even the men of 
sober conduct, who weje inclined to remain in 
their duty, went in a short time to pay their 
homage tu the favouritea of the ejuperor. 

LVJ. Germauicus was fully apprised of these 
proceedings ; but Armenia claimed his first at- 
teutiuii. lie hastened without loss of time to 
regulate the affairs of that kingdom ; a kingdom 
where caprice and levity marked the national 
character, aud the situation of the country eu- 
conmged the inconstancy of the people. Armenia 
borders a great length of way upon tho Uotnan 
provinces ; then stretches, to a vast extent, as far 
as the territory of the iVIedes. 1 lemmed in by two 
great empires, that of Parthia * aud of Home, the 
Armenians are never Bt< , dy to either ; but, with 
their natural levity, alternately at variance with 
^ each ; with the llomMiia, from rooted averKiun; 
villi the J’ailhians, from motives of ambition, 
and national jealousy. In tbe present Juncture 
the throne was vacaut. Vonones being expelled, 
the withes (if the jif^plo were fixed on Zeno, tlio 
BOM of Polcmoxi, king ot J^oiitus. Tbe young 
prince Imd uhowii, from hlsearllmt youth, a de- 
cided inclination to Armenian manners. The 
sports ot the chase were his favourite amuse- 
mnit; he delighted Id carousing festivals, and 
all tho posliuies of savage life. Tor these quali- 
ties he waa high la esteem, not only with tbe 
populace, but also the grandees of the nation. In 
this diH[>uaition of men s minds, Gcrmanicus en- 
tered the city of Artaxsta, and, amidst the ac- 
clamations of tbe people, placed the dlEidem on 
the head of Zeno, The Armenians paid homage 
•to their new master, in the ardonr of their real 
proclaiming him king, by the name of Artaxias,” 
in allubion to the place of his rorouatlon. About 
the same time, the Cappadocians, who hud been 


6 See the GiHigmphlcmJ Table. 

0 Llpcliu SA)r«, there had been many kiags of the 
r.atne of Jrtunaj, and the city wa* cslled Artaxata after 
nnp of tbem 


reduMd to tbe form of a province, ' received 
QuJutus Veranlns as (hrlr governor. The first 
measure of his administration was, to remit part 
of the taxes heretofore paid to their Lings ; thd t, 
from BO mild a beginning, the people might con- 
ceive a favonrable Idea of Roman moderation. 
'I'he Coroafenians, In like manner, submlttctl to 
the government of a prvtor, and Quintus Scr- 
vieuB waa appointed to tbe office. 

LVIl. Ill this manner trtiuquillity was estab- 
lished Id the east. The eveuta were iraportuut, 
aud such as might have given Gcrmanicus rcasou 
to congratulate himEclf ; but bis Joy was poisoned 
by the repeated hostilities and the insolence of 
Piso. 'i'hls mau had orders to march with a 
detachment of tbe legions into ArmeniR, or, at 
his option, to give the command to his son. He 
complied in neither instauce. 'I'he iirince met 
him at Cyrrum, the winter-quarten of the tentf 
legion. At that place they came to an Interview, 
both with countenances adjusted to the (HTasioii ; 
Piso with an air of inti'epidlty, still disdaliiiiig 
a superior; and Germanicus with the serenity 
of a man, who witilied to stifle his ivnentment. 
'The gentle quiJities of his nature inclined him 
at all times to moderatiuu ; but bis friends, with 
the usual talent of men, who love to make bad 
worse, inflamed tbe quarrel, 'i'bey aggravated 
what waa true ; they gave colour to falsehood ; 
and omitted nothing to the disadvantage of Piso, 
Piancina, and their sons. 

Jn the presence of a few select friends, Ger 
monicua came to an explanation : bis language 
was in that measured style, which anger and 
prudence, combating each other, usually Inspire. 
Piso made an arrogaiil apology. 'I’he meeting 
broke up, aud both retired with smothered re- 
sentmeuL l''rum this time Pi ko rarely attended 
the tribunals of Justice : whenever be ajipcared 
in court, bis countenance plainly iliBcovered Ill- 
will, and sullen discontent. At a banquet given 
by the Nabathean king, a hudden expression fell 
lioin him, and betrayed his real temper. Gold- 
en crowns were presented to the company : two, 
for Germanicus and Agrijipina, were of a pon- 
derous size ; while those for Piso and the rest 
were of Inlerior value. J*iqued at the distinc- 
tion, Piso exclaimed, “ This feast Is made for 
the bon of a Homan prince, not of a Parthian 
king.” In the instant he threw the jireseiit made 
to himself, with peevish eoiiteuipt, on the gitiuiul, 
declaiming with bitterness against the gi'owth 
of luxury. Ciermanicus heard his rude invec- 
tive, but still reinsined master of himself. 

LVlll. About this lime arrived umbasKadors 
from ArUbanus, king of the I^aitliians, with 


7 This rut (-nnnlry submllled to be s Romnn prtivince 
□nder Uberins, J he people of lolloued 

the example Caligula restored the kiogdoni to y\iitliHli, 
■fill i.f the iMt king Voipseliui flnslly reduced II to ilie 
form of n i.rfivlnfr, 

IJ 
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vkx 'Bjvmq KikA Pmrtb\B, and 

Um tear* of tb« nMMiaroli to renew tbeir former 
friondthlp. A* an earnest of reepect lor Ger- 
Nt\a2bu\ni wu willing to adrince to 
an interview u far aa the Euphrateji ; but he 
TOTtiA p it a condltioii, that Vououei ■hould be re- 
moved fn>m Syria, where blj residence, in the 


[A.U.a 7J2. 

I t;b« Mfoaum. nor tbe Homan kiibbta . 
pfWuiM to tnod, witiout tile e*pn»i 
of rte prince. Tbli wu, ao doubt, a wiie 
cauUoD, it iru Men Ibu, whoever mad. bC" 
oelf muter of Ale»iDdria, with the etronfliaid ’ 
which by aea and land were the Ve>^ of tie 
whole prorince, might, with a tfWMiJ force, WMie 


, - , ^i^rce, Uiiit) 

i}e^bbourbood of FurtbiM, guve him an oppor- head aguiott the power of Home, Mad, byblockiui; 
tuaity to carry oa aecret negotiations with the I ap that pientlfiil corn^aatry, reduce all Italy to 

1 .• j.: _ai_ 1 - c : * . 


nobles of the realm, and in time to stir up a re- 
rolf, German Jcua ans wered with condeacenaion, 
yet with dignity. Of the allJauce between 
Home and Partliia he tpoke with due regard, 
and the royal vUlt he oonaidered aa an honour 
to himself. Vonones was removed to Tompeio- 
polis on the coast of Cilicia, not so much to com- 
ply with the demands of the Parthian king, as to 
curb the Insoleuce of Piso, then liuked iu ties of 
friendship with the exiled prince, who had con- 
trived, by marks of renjiect and magniheent 
presents, to purchase the favour of l^ianciDa. 

LIX. In the consulship of Marcus Silanus 
and Lucius Norbanus, [A.U.C. 'i7aJ. A.D. 19] 
Germanicus made a progress into Egypt, to view 
the moDumeiitsof antiquity so much celebrated 
in that country. For this journey the good of the 
province was hii pretext, lii fact, by opening the 
public granaries, he reduced the priceof cum; and 
by pursuing popular measures, he gained the 
good-will of the iuhabitants. lie appeared in 
public without a guard ; his feet uncovered, after 
the Greek fashion ; and the rest of bis apparel was 
also Greek. In these particulars he took for his 
model the conduct of Publius Scipio, ' who, we 
are told, did the some iu Sjcll}% while Rome wns 
still convulsed by the distractions of the Punic 
war. Tiberius, as soon as he received advices 
from Egypt, condemned this affectatiou* of 
foreign mauners, but without asperity. An- 
other point appeared to him of greater moment. 
Among the rules established by Augustus, it 
was a maxim of state-jailicy, * that Egypt should 


1 To go with the feot bare, or with saodals that did unt 
rover them, wste stj/g planter, uas an Egyp- 

tian custom, and from tiienco panwd into Greece. 

y Bdplo’s coDfurmlty to foreign manorrs waa eenior- 
ed by FabluB Maxlmnn, as a dangerous example, tead- 
log to corrapt the Roman discipline. Jpnut enim im- 
peratorit non HomiHUt modo, »cd ne milUaru quidrm 
cultxu jactabatur , cum pallio, crepiditijHe inambulare 
in Gymnatio. Llv. lib. xxls. 

3 To visit Sicily, aud the provinces of Gauf and Spain, 
was at all times permitted to Uto senators and other 
emluont dtlzens. E^ypt, by the policy of Augustus, 
was a sequestered and prohibited province. The seu- 
atfl had no authority over It The administration was 
altogether In the hands of the prince. Egypt was the 
great com country, , from which Romo drew vat-t sup- 
plies, and it waa tbonglit advisable to keep it in the 
hsnds of the emperor, among the secret riw)urce8 of the 
state, inter arcana impeni. Tim montJia of the Nile, 
and the isthmus of Sues, could be defeuded by s small 
lore*. 


a hunine. GennanicaSf without authority, had 
entered AJeiandria; and this, to the Jealous tem- 
per of TiberiuB, wai Jittle short of a state-crime. 

LX. Meanwhile Germanicus, little suspecting 
that he had incurred the emperor’s displeasure, 
determined to sail up the Nile. lie set out from 
Canopus, a city built by the Spartans in memory 
of a pilot of that name, who was buried on the 
spot, at the time when MeneJaus, on his return 
from Troy, was driven by adverse winds on the 
coast of Libya. From Canopus, the next place 
of note, was a mouth of the river dedicated to 
Herculeis who was bom, aa tbe inhabitants 
contend, in that country. He was, according to 
them, the first of the heroic line ; and his name, 
being made another term for virtue, was by the 
voice of sucoeeding ages bestowed on all who 
emulated the example of the Egyptian worthy.* 
Germaniciis proceeded to the magnificent ruins 
of the city of Thebes, • where still was to Imj 
seen, on ancient obelisks, a pomiH>us description, 
in Egyptian characters, of tbe wealth and gran- 
deur of the place. From tbe account of an 
elderly priest, who was desired to interpret the 
* hieroglyphics of bis country, it appeared that 
Thebes, at one time, contaiued within her walls 
no less than seven hundred thuusaud men, cap- 
able of bearing arms ; that the whole army was 
called forth into the field by Rhamses, ’ one of 

4 Tbe Egyptbinn, omtrding to DiudoruB SicoJoi, sf- 
flrmt“d, that the Gn'OiUi LlcrcuJei waa BoveraJ thousaud 
yeuTd {KMteriur to the hero of their own country. Si‘e 
IJorodotus in Euterpe. 

3 A city in Upper Egypt, rclcbmted by snrleDt wrlterH 
for its vadt dinienHlon und a hinidred gateii, iJl long alnen 
laid in nunjL Juveiiul Koya, sutlre xv. 

Atqoe vetus Ttieb® eeiiluui Jafot obrnta. portia. 

The place, now called Habou, Jb tbe coobtant resort of 
travellers, who tell nonders of Egyptian grandeur, and 
the mniiamcDts of antiquity stiil remaining. 

6 Before tbe uireiition of letters, tho EgyptianB cx- 
prossod the Ideas puMlng In tho mind by tbe figures of 
anlniHls and other emblematic forms. See an Arcouiit 
of the Origin of Letters, Annals, book xi. a It. And 
■ee Diodorus Stculua, lib. Iv. cap. 1. 

7 LJpdua says, he has road nothing of this prodiglnns 
Btrongth, nor is he willing to bellero It And yet Dio- 
dorus Slailus, Ub. 11. relates w'ondem of the nches, and 
the armies of Sesoatrls, who extended his conquests over 
Ethiopia and Asia, and at last piinetrated into Thrace, 
where he erected a monument, with nn imtcrlptlon in 
Egyptian charactoTB : “ SesostriB, tho kiug of kings, 
subdued thhi province. " Pliny mentions king RhamiB4‘a, 
or Rhamses, who reigned at the time of tbe slago of 
Troy Plin Ub. xxxvl, 1 . a 
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of Ejjypt ; and, under the auiplcei of 
nHIttouarob, orerran all Libya, ^Ethiopia, and 
^■■rdr progreai subdued the Medea and Persi- 
the Bactriaos and the Scythianti, with the 
^ifMniaive re^ooa inhabited by the Syrians, the 
niaiiB, aud their neighboun the Cappado- 
i)y this conquest, a tract of country, 
dlEtending from Bithynia on the Pontic Sea to 
Ibe coast of Lycla In the Mediterranean, was 
iredneed to subjection. The inscription further 
dtated the tribute paid by the conquered nations ; 
the specific weight of gold and silver ; the quan- 
tity of arms, the number of horses, the offerings 
of ivory luid of rich perfumes presented to the 
tempies of Egypt; the measure of grain, and 
the various supplies .idministered by every na- 
tion ; making altogether a prodigious revenue, 
no way inferior to the taxes of late yean, col- 
lected either by Parthiau despotism, or the 
authority of Rome.* • 

LX I. In a country abounding with wonders, 
the curiosity of Germaiiicus was not easily satis- 
fied. He saw the celebrated statue of IRemnon,* 
which, iliuiigh wrought in stone, when played 
up<ui by the rays of the son, returns a yocal 
sojiid. lie visited the pyramids, those stupend- 
ous structures raised by the emulation of kings, 
at ail Jijcredihle expimse, amidst a waste of sands 
alinoijt imjmssublc. He mw tho prodigloua basin,"’ 
formed, by the labour of man, to receive the 
overdowiiigs of the Nile ; and in other parts of 
the river, where the channel is narrowed, he 
observed a depth of water so profound," that the 
curiosity of travellers has never been able to 
explore the bottom. I lie prince proceeded as 
far as ElephaiitiuO and Syen6,'* the boundaries 


R It Is to Ih> regn-lted that Tsoituu did not, in this 
placo, btnU' the liiDount of the Parthlun and the Roiuon 
rereuue. Fur more ou this head, see AduoIb, biKik xlii. 
s. jy.) Slid rd. note. 

y Strabo Kuj^, book, xvii that he aaw this celebrated 
■ (atue, auil a little after Niiu-iise heard the toand. It la 
probable, therefore, that there was some contrivance or 
deeeptluu. Juvenal mentions it iu hla xvtli satire, ver 5. 

Diiiiidio magicro renouant ubl Meninone chorde. 
Doctor AkeiHlde has described it lu tho Pleasured of 
Imiiginntion ; 

Memnon’i marble harp, renown’d of old 
By fabllop Nllus, to the quiv’rlug touch 
Of Utau's ray, with each repaUive string 
Consenting, souuded through tho warbling olr 
Unbidden NtruJns, tkr. 

10 Ihe lake Mnrfiofir, whirh looks like a great sea to 
Jlie M)iith of Alexandria. Several ehannela are rut to 
ri'celvo llip overflownp^ of the Xilp The wine of the 
adioiniDg territory is esdied A/arm/fnim by Virgil and 
Horace, lliere Is another lake (MiDrla, or Mterido>^ 
ninv called lake BniAea, In which, Brotier says, the re- 
ui.iiiM nf ancient pyrainlds are often discovered 

11 The-e reservoirs, uHth a numiier of Biibtermiii-<iu4 
caves, which are so many receptacles for tlie waters of 
the Nile, are described by Amniisniu Marcellmus, lib. 
kxIL tap. 15 . 

lii Ehpkantine Is in Island In the Nile, in the Higher 
Pgvpt, towards tbs borders of .Cthlopia, not far from 
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formerly uf the Roman empire, though now 
extended le for a« the Re<l Sea. 

LXII. While Germanlcus passed the aummer 
In visiting the provinces of Egypt, Drusua, by 
bis able conduct in Pannonia, acquired no imoli 
degree of reputation. lie bad the address to 
make the Germans turn their hostilities against 
themselves. The power of Maruboduna was in 
its wane; and his coantrymen were, by conse- 
qucnce, encouraged to complete the ruin of that 
unfortunate prince. Cotualda, a young man of 
rank, who was formerly compelled the injus- 
tice of Maroboduas to liy liia country, bad taken 
refuge among the Gotbones. 'I'he season of 
revenge was at length arrived. At the head of 
a strong force he entered tlie territory of the 
Maroomaninns. Having seduced the leading 
nobles to his party, he stormed the royal palate,** 
and took by assault a strong castle, nearly adjoin- 
ing, where the Suevlans had been accustomed to 
deposit their plunder. A considerable booty fell 
into his bands- He found, besides, a numl^r of 
[ Tictuallers and traders from the Roman pro- 
vlneej ; men who had been attracted to that part 
of the world by tlie liberty allowed to commerce, 
and by the love of lucre were induced to remain, 
tin, by the force of habit, tJiey lost all remem- 
brance of their native land. 

LXIII. Marnl>oduug, finding himself deeeiied 
by Ills people, had no resource but in the friend- 
ship of Tiberius. He croeeed the Danube, where 
that river washes the confines of Noricum ; aud 
thence sent hi« despatches to Rome, not lu the 
bumble style of a prince driven from his throne, 
but, even in ruin, with an elevation of mind 
worthy of his former grandeur. The subslanoo 
of his letters was, that the nations who knew 
his fume in arms had made him offers of friend- 
ship, but he chose rather to rely on the protec- 
tion of the Romans. I'iberiiis promised him a 
sufc retreat in Italy; with liberty, if bis affairs 
Ua»k H favuiirable turn, to withdraw whenever 
his interest should iuvite him. To the fathers 
he talked a dlffereut language : Philip of Mace- 
doji,'^ ho said, was nut so miicli to be dreaded by 


the town of Stfcur, which licfe ntill raoro to the s/jiith 
Strabo Miys, tlie lloiuaju Imd a garrimin ut Syene, ami 
tlirru Turitua place*! the boundaiy of the Ifommi l•ulpi^^l 
in the reign of Tiln ruin and tlie following eiii|H)ron4, iin 
low down OM I'rajaii, whoM* enteqirKlng f-plrlt forgot 
the inaxlin^ of AiigutitiiB, and I'xtcuded Ills coiiquesLa os 
lar as the hed Sea. .See Anoals, book 1, i 11, note, and 
Aliliuirl, book IV. B. 5. 

IJ For the GoLhoiies, &<.*<} tlie (Jeograpblenl Table , and 
iUm» till! Mminenj of I lie fJeriiMiiiH, n I'l, nrde. 

H nairp were no regular town. In (liTiiiaiJy. Wlieu 
the word riviffts rieeun In the Ijitoi hif^toriana, It geiK'. 
rally loeHiiM a |K'ople, or a hIiiU-, not whmt is now rolled 
a City Marobodn*!'^, how ever, like oiir aricieiit BHruna, 
hud Ills cHHtle nr puJare Ulpnlua aajB, after Htrabo, that 
it w'UB I'alled Boncimiim, tn the Hercynian forewl. Bro- 
iler and utJiera are of opinion that it woi near the rily 
of Pro/nif. 

15 lliiHp of Mocedon, the father of Alsxaiidcr tlis 
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t/iff Aibenian^ nor PyrrbUB or Antiochua by 

the Roman people. Wis *pMc\i OU thli OCOtfio!! 
if Btlll extant; we there find him magni/yiDg' 
the fortitude of the German chiefa, and the fero~ 
citj of the natJoae over which be reigned with 
Rbtolute power. He seta forth the danger of ■ 
l>owerful enemy fo near the Homan frontier, and 
applauds hlmaelf for the wifdom of the meafurea 
that brought on the ruin of a great and warlike 

prince. Maroboduuf waa recelred at ItaTMina; 
and there held up to the Snerianf, if they dared 
to commence hostllitiea, aa a prince that might 
once more aaoend the throne. In the space, how- 
ever, of eighteen years, Maroboduae never once 
stirred out of Italy. He grew grey in indolence; 
and dinging too long to a wretched life, survived 
his reputation. 

CatuaJda experienced alike revoneof fortune, 
and found no better refuge. The Hermundu- 
rluns, led on by ViblUiua their chief, expelled 
him from the throne. The Romans fixed his 
residence at Foro-Julium, a colony In I^arbon 
GauL The barbarians, who followed the for- 
tunes of the two exiled kings, were not sullbred 
to Incorporate with the people of the provinces ; 
but, to prevent the danger that might otlierwise 
shake tlie public tranquillity, were conducted 
beyond the Danube, where they hud allotments 
of land between the rivers Marus and Cuius, 
under the command of Vauriius, a man bom in 
the Quadian nation, and by Tiberius made king 
of tho colony. 

LXl V. The elevation of Artaxiaa to the throne 
of Armenia being about this time known at 
Home, the senate decreed the lesser triumph to 
Drusus and Germauicus. Triumphal arches 
were raised near theTempleof Mara the Avenger, 
and the statues of the two princes were placed 
In a oousplcuous point of view, i iberius rqjoiced 
at these events ; and the more ao, at they were 
the elTect of policy, not of conquest. Hy the 
same lusidloas arts he now began to plan the 
destruction of Rhescuporis, king of i'hrace. 
Rtuemetalces at one time reigned sole monarch 
over that whole country. After bis death Au- 
gustus made a partition of the kingdom, asaignii.g 
to Rhescaporis, tho late king's brother, one 
moiety ; aud the other to Cotys,' sou of the 


Great. Pyrrhws, king of Eplrua, hiviu/wl Italy A. U. C 
176 ; before tbe CiirJitJHJi um 87E Autkicbiu III. king 
□f Syria, was defeated by Ladas Sdpio, A. U. C, bG^l. 
Livy lib. xxxviL b. 45. 

1 CMd has confirmed tbo chararter given by ThcUiu 
of this prlncti. liU ninth elegy, Ue Ponto, is addreBtsMl 
to CotyB, pTBylnga safe retreat In his dominions. He 
says, Iw has seen versos by Cotys, and one poet owes 
protection to another. 

Regia progenies, rui nobllltatis origo 
Nomen In Eumolpl penrenit usque, Cott, 

Fama buiuax vestraa al Jam perrenit ad sotrs. 

He tibl fluitiml parte Jaoere soli ; 

Snpplids exaudl, Juvenmn mitisslme, voceni ; 
yuamqiie potes profugo (iiam potos} alfer opem. 
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I deoeued moDifeb. In thU dJvWon of the khg. 
dom, the cultlvitod parti of the country, the 
fertile Til* and flourishing dtiea that Jay con- 
tlguoai to Greece, fell to tbe f bare of Cotya ; the* 
wilds and barren places, which were open to 
hostile Incursions, were allotted to Rhescaporis. 
ITje genius of the two kings resembled their 
soil : the milder vlrtoea distinguished the char- 
acter of Cotys; ferocity, ambition, rapine, and 
impatience of an eqnal, were the prominent 
featores of Rhescuporis. The prlucea preserved 
at first a show of mutual concord ; io time 
Rhescaporis began to encroach on his nephew, 
not indeed with open violence, as he knew that 
Augustus, the founder of both kingdoms, might 
likewise prove the avenger of wrongs. During 
that emperor’s lifp^ ho concealed hJs designs ; bu t 
he no sooner beard that Hume bad changed mus- 
ters, than he threw oif the mask, end avowed 
bU amotion. With a bund of freebooters he 
ravaged the country, razed to the ground tlie 
strongholds and castles, and by every act of 
hostility provoked a war. 

LXV. To keep things, which wore once set- 
tled, In the same unaltered state, was the prin- 
cipal care that occupied tbe anxious spirit of 
Tiberius. He despatched a centurion to restrain 
the Thracian kings from an open rupture. Cotys 
disbanded bis forces. Hbescuporis resolved 
act with crafr aud subtlety. He proposed a con- 
ference which, he had no doubt, would terminate 
all their differences. Tbe time and place were 
fixed ; a uegotiation was opened, both princes 
seeming willing to remove all difficulties. Cotys 
brought to the meeting a conciliating spirit ; the 
uncle meditated a stroke of perfidy. To ratify 
the preliminaries, he proposed a banquet. ITie 
parties met, and protracted their festivity to u 
late hour of the night. Amidst tbe joys of wine, 
and in tho moment of revelry, libescuporls 
attacked bis nephew, uiisospecting and unpro- 
vided. The deluded prince urged in vain the 
rights of kings, tbe laws of hospitality, and the 
gods of tfaelr forefathers. He was loaded with 
irons. His treacherous nude made himself 
master of all Thrace ; and immediately sent des- 
patches to inform Tiberius that a daugcrous con- 
spiracy against bis life had been defeated by 
timely vigilance. In the meantime, under col- 
our of an enterprise against the BaaternJana and 
the Scythians, he made levies of horse and foot, 
determined, at all events, to be prepared for a 
defensive war. 

liX VI. Tiberius returned for answer, that his 
conduct, if found to be free from reproach, 
would be his best protection; but neither the 
senate nor the emperor could prejudge the cause : 


LJiiHkuD Bnrri cuIUir uterqoe Bumus. 

Ad \ atem vstes ormutis brsriila tendo, 

Terra sit exUiii at tua fids meia 

Dr Poni o, eplsL is 
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or iDDocetioe of men moit uiie oat of 
facta. He added, that RhcMuporla would 
^ well to releoM bii qephew, and make the b«t 
4f hie way to Uome In order to flx the crimina- 
where it ought to fall. A letter to this effect 
flnm the emperor waa forwarded to the 'llirmciau 
Uog by Latlniua Fandua, proprwtor of Myaia. 
A bund of aoldiera went, at the aame time, to 
4emand that Cotya ihoold be delivered Into their 
OOBtody. llhewuporls, divided between hope 
and fear, fluctuated for aome time : he ehoae, at 
bogth, rather to answer for an actual crime, 
than for the bare intention. He tnurdered Cotya, 
•nd spread a report that be died by his own hand. 
Tiberiua heard the news without emotion, de- 
termined still to pursue hia plan of fraud and 
, treachery. Latinina l^ndus died In the interval. 
Hhescuporis liad always represented him as his 
Inveterate enemy ; but the government of Mysia 
being now vacant, Tiberius gave the atlmlniitra- 
^oii of the province to Fomponlus hlaccaa,’* a 
man of military experience, and upon the beat 
terms with Hhescuporis. A friond, be knew, 
might prove in the end the moat futal enemy. 
That consideration determined his choice. 

LWil. Flaccus, without loss of time, ar- 
rived in 'J’hrace, He found Hhescuporis in a 
state of violent agitation, conscious of bis guilt, 
and overwhelmed with doubt and fear. He 
■Mithed him with gi'ucioiis wonls, and by plau- 
alble promiitei inveigled lilm tohaxard his persoti 
within the lines of a lioman garrison. Pretend- 
ing there to do honour to the prince, he appointed 
a guard to attend him. Ilje tribunes and oen- 
turions enticed him to go forward nnder their 
protection ; till having drawn him a considerable 
way, they avowed theirpurposp,aiid Hhescuporis 
found that he was a prisoner In close custody, 
lie was conducted to Home, where the widow 
of Cotys accused him before the senate. His 
guilt was manifest : the senate that he 

ahmild pass the remainder of his days at a dis- 
tance from bii dominions. ITie kingdom of 
iTirace was once more divided. Rbsemetalces, 
•on of the deposed king, and always adverse to 
his father’s measures, had a portion of the realm ; 
the rest wm granted to the sons of Cotya, then 
under age. During their minority, Trebelllenus 
Hufus, of piwtorian rank, nndertrwk the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in trust for the heirs of 
Cotya, according to the precedent of former tlmea, 
when the senate sent Marcus Lcpldus ■ to ad- 

Dunng thf iid ministration of PorapoDlua Floccus, 
Ovirl c4iyH Lr livLsi iu •ccurlty on tlie bonks of the 
lYff fnit LU, Greeclne, locis modo Flaccus, et Iflo 
Hipa ferox Istri sub ducc tiito fuU. 

Db PovTti, lib lx, eplsL 0 
n Itolemy Philopob r died A. U C S.'W. His son wus 
InfKJit klxiut ftve years old. Thf people of Alex, 
aridna (Tftyt*d the protection of Rome, and the sennle 
Heot Marcus .Emilias LepWus, tJien chief pontiff, and a I 
man ,jf Htrxet Integrity, to act as girtrdion to the yom.g j 


minister the affairs of Egypt lu the capacity ot 
regent and gtiordian to the children of l^olemy. 
HheKuporia waa conveyed to Alexandria ; and 
there attempting to make his escape, or perhaps 
unjustly ch^ed with that design, he waa seized 
and put to death. 

EX VIII. About the nme timeVononea, who, 
aa has been mentioned, a'aa detained in CillcUi, 
made a like attempt, but with no better success. 
Havlug corrupted the goords, he intended to 
push his way into Armenia, and thence to the 
Albanians and Heniochians, flattering himself 
that he should be able to penetrate into Scythia, 
and there obtain protection from the reigning 
king, who was his near relation. With this In- 
tent he went on a banting party; and having 
watched his opportunity, Inatook himself to flight, 
laming off from the sea-ooRst, be struck into 
the woods, and rode at full speed towards tha 
river Pyramus. The inhabitants, on the first 
alarm, demolished the bridges. I'he river waj 
not fordable. Vonones was found wandering 
along the banka, and by order of Vi bins Fronto, 
the commander of the cavalry, loaded with fet- 
ters. He did not long survive. Remmins, a 
resumed veteran, bad been intrusted with the 
custody of his person. This man, in a sudden 
trausport of pretended passion, drew bis sword 
and ran the unhappy prince through the body. 
The secret cause of this violent act cannot now 
be ascertained ; * the general opinion was, that 
the soldier had been hrlhod to favour the king’s 
escape, and, rather than he detected as an accom- 
plice, chose to be an asMassin. 

EXIX. OVrmanicus on bis return from Egypt 
found all his regulations, in the civil as well a.s 
the military line, totally aboJiiihed, or chaugcfl 
to a sj'item directly contrary to his intentions. 
Hence a new source of dissension. He con- 
demned the conduct of PJso ; and in return met 
with nothing but contumacy, and a spirit of 
opposition to all bit measures. Piso waa at 
length determined to e\^aate Syria : hearing, 
however, that Germanicus was attacked bv a 
sudden illness, he changed his resolution. Ho 
had soou after the mortiftcation of learning that 
the disorder w.is abated. At Antioch the news 
diffused a general joy. The people of that place 
had offeriui vows for the recovery of the prince ; 
and, haviug obtained the object of their wishes, 
began by solemn rites to discharge the obliga- 
tions which they had imposed upon themselves. 
Enraged at this proceeding, Piso intermpted the 
ceremonies ; by his Ilctors ho drove the victims 
from the altars; he spread terror mid coufusioii 
through the temples, and dispersed the cungrega- 

klng dnnng his minorily. Jurtln, lih. xxx. Valerius 
MiiximuH, lib. xii. 

4 Jlonunluji In called s ren**ed veteran, The original 
liBH erocfttiu, u’hirh w as the word for a veteran who had 
quilted I he servh e ind returned to it sgaiii. Se<* an 
scroiuit ol the death of Vonouen. Kuet. In Ttb.s.lO. 
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tion. After this exploit be withdrew to Seieucid. 
At that place, haviof advice that GermaDiciia 
wai relapaed, he reeolved to make aome stay, In 
expectation of the event. The prince inapected 
that poison had been secretly oonreyed by PJso, 
and that Idea added to the malignity of his dis- 
order. I 

A discovery was made of a singular nature. 
Under the floor, and la the cavities of the walla,* 
a collection of haman bonea was found, with 
charms, and magic verses, and incantations. The 
name of Germanicus was graved on plates of 
lead ; fragments of human bodies, not quite con- 
sumed to ashes, were discovered in a pntrld con- 
dition; with a variety of those magic spells, 
which, according to the volgar opinion, are of 
potency to devote the souls of the living to the 
iofemiil gods. Amidst the confusion occasioned 
by these extraordinary circumstances, messengers 
were sent by Plso to inquire after the health of 
Germanicus ; but those men were considered as 
spies, who came to watch for intelligence. 

LXX. Germanicus was informed of all that 
pawed. Fear and indiguatinii took possession 
of him by turns. “ If ray doors,” he said, “ are 
to be besieged by my enemies; If interlopers are 
to see me at the point of expiration, what is the 
prospect that my wife has before her ? and what 
are my children to expect? The poison is too 
slow in its operation for the wishes of my ene- 
mies; they want to hasten its eflFect; and the 
Impatience of Piso has already swallowed up the 
province, with the command of the legions. But 
Germanicus is not yet deserted by all : bia 
enemies may still have reason to repent ; and the 
murderer will find that he bos not long to enjoy 
the wages of his guilt. ” In this temper of mind 
he wrote a letter to Piso, in express terms dis- 
claiming all friendship and connection with him ; 
as tome wiU have it, he commanded him to de- 
part from the province. Plso, in fact, did not 
linger at Seleucia : be embarked immediately, 
but slackened his course; still wiUiDg to hover 
near the coast, in hopes that the death of Ger- 
maulcus would leave the province open to his 
ambition. 

LiXXI. The disorder intermitting for a short 
time, Germanfcas had an Interval of hope. But 
the fatal moment was approaching ; he sunk 
into a mortal languor ; and, finding himself near 
his end, took leave of his friends in words to the 
following effect : “ Were I to die a natural death, 
yet, thus cut off in the bloom of life from my 
family, my childreu, and my country, 1 might 
think it hard, and call the gods severe In their 
dispensations. Falling, as I now do, a victim 
to the iniquity of Piso and his wife Plaucina, 
I leave with you, my friends, the request of a 
dying man. You know the indigoitieH that pro- 
voked me beyond all enduring ; you know the 


I fimres that have been laid for me, and you sea 
I the anguish of bmrt that bringa me prematurely 
to my grave : relate the whole to my father and 
my brother.' The friends, whom prospeiify 
connected with me; my relations, more closely 
□nited by the ties of blood, will hear the story 
with indignation : even envy, that never falls to 
peraecnte the living, will drop a tear over my 
remains. All will lament the fate of an nn- 
bappy prlnoe, whom they aaw floarLsblng in the 
smUea of fortnne, a conqueror In so many bat- 
tles, yet at last snatched away by the artifices of 
female malice. ' It will be yonra to appeal to 
the senate; yours to invoke the vengeance of the 
laws ; aud youra to show your friendship, not 
by miavafling tears, but by executing my last 
CO mm an da. In that consists the noblest dnty, 
the best tribute to the memory of the dejid. 
Kven strangeni who never saw me will be 
touched with sympathy; and you, my friends, 
if I was ever dear to you, If you foUowc d my 
person, and not my foilune, you will revenge 
my fdJL Show to the lioman people uiy afflicted 
wife, the grand-daughter of Augustus; show 
my children, my six unhappy orphans. Com- 
passion will he on the side of the prosecutors; 
and should my enemies attempt to screen them- 
selves by pleading secret orders, mankind will 
either not believe them, or, believing, will not 
forgive them.” ITie friends of the dying prince 
clasped his hand, and bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to revenge bia death, or perish in the 
attempt. 

LXXII. Germanicus turned to his wife, and 
fixing bis eyes upon her, earnestly conjured her 
by the memory of her husband, and by their 
mutual children, to abate from the pride and 
fierceness of her disposition. 'J'o bend to the 
stroke of adversity, and at her return to Home 
not to provoke, by vain competition, the resent- 
ment of enemies too high in power, was all that 
now was left. — 'llius far with an audible voice : 
he then whispered a secret caution, which was 
supposed to point at the malignity of Tiberius. 
In a short time after he breathed his last. The 
provinces lamented their loss ; he was honoured 
by kings, and regretted by the neighbouring na- 
tions ; such was his equal behaviour to the allies 
of Home, aud such the humanity that endeared 
him even to the enemy. Graceful in bis person, 
he charmed by his affability; beloved, when 
heard ; admired, when only seen ; and, in the 
highest elevation, great without arrogance, * he 
maintained the dignity of his rank, yet never 
gave envy reason to repine at his success. 

LXXllI. The funeral was plain and simpip. 


2 Tibprini was his &tlier by adoption; Dmiiu, th« 
■on of Tib**riiw, was of rourse his brother. 

3 Hie nulire of Lirlo, and Plourlua, Flso’a wife. 

4 See the character of Oermonkoi in Sostonhis, Lift 
of Cohg. I. 3. 


1 Dio Coaoiai gives the same account 
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Mthoat pomp or pofeuitry. No imifet * were 
■uried in tba procenlon. Fond remembnmoe, 
ilDd the pniseA doe to rlrtue, were the bett deco- 
' ^tioQS. Between him and Alexander men 
Wmed a parallel : hit time of life, the gracet of 
kit peraon, the manner of his death, and the 
imall diatance between the placet where both 
expired, ^re room for the compariton. Both, 

' 'it waa observed, were of a comely form; both of 
J^lustrlouB birth ; neither of them much ntoeed- 
' the thirtieth year of hla age ; and both died 
4n a foreign land, cut off by domestic treachery. 

Germanicua had qualitiea peculiar to hlm- 
;^lf ; he wai mild and graciout to his friendi, in 
4blt pleaaurea temperate, an affectionate haabond, 
,|t^d by one wife the father of a numerous iaeue. 
Nor was his military character anyway inferior : 
iie had the bravery of Alexander, without his 
^shne««; and, if ho had not been recalled from 
iGcnnany, where he gained so many signal vin- 
eries, the entire conquest of that country had 
^crowned his operations with immortal glory. 
The power of tho state avhs never in hia hauda. 
^ad he possessed the sole an^hority, with the 
Toyal title, and the prerogative of a prince, the 
progress of his arms would have made him equal 
to tho conqueror of Darios; while, on tho side 
^f > irtue, liii clemency, his moderation, his tem- 
iwmnce, and other amiable qualities, gave him a 
decided BUi)€riority. The body lay in state in 
the forum at Antioch, where the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. Whether any s^maptoms 
of [Ktison were discovenHl, • is uncertain. The 
people were divided into opposite parties, and 
Abeir opinions varied ucAordingly. Some lu- 
mented the deceased priuce, and, in minds so 
prepossessed, suspicion amounted to proof ; others 
Warpe<l Into the interests of Plso ; and ail pro- 
iHounc^ni according to the bios of their iiiclimi- 
lions. 

LXXIV. In this juncture, who was the fit 
person to govern the province, became tbc sub- 
ject of debate. A council for this purpose was 
'^eld by the commanders of the legions, and all 
^ seiiBtorian rank, then on the spot, A number 
•f candidates appeared. After a short struggle, 
Abe contest lay between Viblns Marsus and 
>CneiuB SentluB. The question bung for some 


5 TT)e family imngei were left st Homo. 

^ 6 Suetonliu states IhJs Jolqiilty of magic ipi'llB and] 
Jfcn precat ion.! ns a fnrt. Ljcld spots, he says, appeared ' 
^ over the body; and when it was committed to the 
^mes, the hnu-t remsined entire, being, scenrding to | 
rthe general opioiofi, proof against Are, when tainted n'Jtli ; 
^niM)D. Suet. In Calig. ■. 1 . Bletterle, in hia note ou 
Ihls passage, bay m he has been told by English gen llemen, 
(that the heart of Cranmer, ArcJibialrop of Canterbury, 
‘was. In like muimer, spared by the flame* ; but. If the 
jprnt were so, he Is uot srllllng to attribute It to the oper- ^ 
^tlon of poison, since It la not probable tliat yuaen Mary, 
who ordered that prelate to b« burnt at Oxford, poison- 
fA bun before he wai poblirly execute<l. 

I 


time Id saipsose. Mxraas it length withdrew 
his pretentions; willing to yield to a senior 
officer, who showed himself ambitions of the 
honour, 'fho first step of the new governor was 
to send to Rome a woman of the name of Mar- 
tina, well known throughout the province f«tr 
her practices in the trade of poisoning, and ahto 
for her Inlimacy with riancina. 'lliia measure 
was adopted at the request of Vitellius , ' Ve- 
raniua, and a number of others, who were then 
actually busy in coilroting evidence, and pre- 
paring the charge with aa much assiduity, ns if 
the prosecution had been already commenced in 
due form of law. 

LXXV. Meanwhile xAgrippiiiu, pierced to the 
heart, and her health iinpiiired by alTlictlun, 
resolved, notwithstaiiiling, to surmount every 
obstacle that might reUrd the baud of justice. 
She embarked for Italy with tho ashes of Gcr- 
maiiicuB, and her orphan children. All eyes 
beheld her with compassion: all were grieved 
that a woman of ihu Jiigbest distinction, so 
lately happy with the best of men, and in the 
splendour of a court seeu with universal hom- 
age, should undertake a mclHiicboIy voyage, 
with the urn of him she loved, not sure of a just 
revenge, alaruaed for herself, and by tho fruit- 
fulness of her marriage-bed exposed to calami- 
ties yet unknown. Fiso waa attlieisleof C<m>s. 
He there received advice that Gfirmanicus was 
no more. Transported with joy beyond all 
bounds, ho hastened to the temples, and offered 
victims as a public thanksgiving. IMancina w'os 
still more extravagant : she laid aside her mourn- 
ing for a deceased sister, to ceJebraie in her 
gayest apparel an event so grateful to her heart. 

LXXVI. The centurions flocked in crowds 
to Fiso, assuring him that the legions were de- 
voted to his service, and for that reason exhorted 
him to resume a command unjustly taken from 
him. 1 ’iso called a council of his friends : his 
son, Marcus Fiso, was for his returning to 
Rome without delay. “ What had been done, 
might well l>e justified : suspicions, unsupport- 
ed by proof, would soon evaporate; and vague 
reports were of no moment. 'J’he long conten- 
tion with Germanicus might perhaps be cen- 
sured ; it was unpopular, but could not amount 
to a crime. Fiso had lost his government, and 
by that circumstance the rage of his enemies 
would be appeased. To return to Syria, were 
to enter into a civil war with Scnlius. Ihe 
centurions and wddiers were uot to be trusted. 
The memory of (Icrnianicus was still recent: 
and that affection for the CKsarian family, which 
had taken root in the minds of all, would oprr- 
ate ihroiighont the army.” 

LXXVI I. Domitius Oler, the Intimato 


7 Publb B Vlte]bo% uncle to Vitellloi the empt rer 
Sen Am si', bw k 1. Va 
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ftiend of Pi»o, wm of a contrary opinion. ** 'fhe 
ctpportonity,” ho uid, ahoiild be aeiaed with- 
out delay. Piao, and not Sentloa, waa the lefal 
goremor of iSyrla ; the pnetorian jurjadlotion, 
the eoil^i of ma^straoy, and the command of 
the Idfiona, were committed to hla care. If the 
Bword mnat be drawn, who bad ao much right 
un hia aide aa the peraon who received hia oom- 
mlaakm from the emperor ? Public mmonr 
ahould not be too aoou encountered. Give the 
report of the day time to grow atale, and it diea 
ofltaelf. In the flnt beat of prejudice, innocence 
Itnelf baa often fallen a victim to popular clamour. 
If Piao, at the bead of an army, atood at bay with 
hla enemlea, new emergenciea, which no wladom 
could foresee, might unexpectedly aaslat hia 
cause. Why should he hasten to the capital? 
Waa it hia Interest to enter Rome with Agrlp- 
piua bearing the urn of Germanloua? Did he 
mean, unheard and undefended, to try the effect 
of female lamentation, or to be hurried to 
execution by the fury of a licentious rabble? 
Llvia, it is true, is of your party, and Tiberius 
will favour you ; but both will act in secret : 
and, in fact, none will grieve for Germanicos 
-with ao much ostentation of sorrow, as they 
who, in their hearts, rqoice at the event." 

LXXVIll. The turbuleut genius of Plao 
was easily satisfied with this reasoning. He 
despatched letters to Tiberius, charging Ger- 
municnj with pride and luxury; and farther 
eomplaioing, that, with vJewa of ambition, be 
had driven out of Syria the lawful governor, 
duly appointed by the emperor. That governor, 
ho added, would now resume the command ; 
and, by a faithful discharge of so important a 
trust, demonstrate his xcal for the public service. 
Thus determined, he ordered DomJtiuw to sail 
for Syria; keeping as much as possible in the 
open aea, without touching at any of the ialanda. 
Of approachiug too near to the maiu land. Mean- 
while, deserters crowded In from all quarters. 
Piao formed them into companies ; he armed 
the lowest foUowera of the army, and with this 
hasty levy embarked fur the continent. lie 
bad not long been landed, wheu a body of re- 
cruits, marohiug to the legious in Syria, fell iu 
his way. He drew them over to bis party, and 
by circular letters demanded succoora from the 
petty kings of Cilicia. The younger Pieo, 
though he had objected to the measure, was not 
Inactive la bis father’s aervica. 

LXXIX. Piao’a fleet, and that which con- 
veyed Agrippina, met near the coast of Lycia 
and Pamphllia. They beheld each other with 
animosity. Both partiea were oiger to come to 
action ; but they passed each other, content with 
throwing out reproaches and opprobrious lan- 
guage. VIblus Manus summoned Plao “to appear 
at Home, and stand hia trial." Piao answered 
with derision, “ that he would be sure to aticiid, 
when the pnetur, vested with jurisdictluD in 


[a.u.c. 772 . 

rmattera of poison, had died the parties, and ap- 
pointed a day." Meanwhile Domltlos, who 
had landed at Laodloea, in the provlDoe of Syria, 

I advanced towards the winter-qoarten of the 
sixth legio'n ; expecting, In that corpa, to find 
the mlnda of the men ripe for mntiny and des- 
ertion. By the vigilance of PoouvIdb, who 
commanded In those parts, the attempt was frus- 
trated. Hentlus, by letters to Piso, complained 
of these prooeedlDgs ; at the same time warning 
him neither to corrupt the army, nor diatnrb the 
peace of the province. His next care was to 
draoght from the legions all snob soldiers as 
were known to be attached to Oermantcus, or 
adverse to his enemies. He represented the at- 
tempts of Piso, as an invasion of the imperial 
dignity, and a war against the commonwealth. 
Having excited the ardour of bis men, be marched 
into Cilicia, prepared to decide the dispute by 
force of arms. 

LXXX. Piso found himself pressed on every 
side, and yet was determined not to abandon hie 
enterprise. lie seized a stronghold in Cilicia, 
called the castle of Celendris. With a body of 
deserters, incorporated with the reernits lately 
intercepted, and the auxiliaries sent by the kings 
of Cilicia, he threw himself into tlie place) re- 
solved to bold ont to the last. To hia ifurces he 
added his own slaves, and those of Plancino, 
forming all together a number equal to a legion, 
'io excite their conrage, he coinplaiued tdoud 
that he, the governor appointed by 'i'jberius, was 
driven oat of the province, not by the legions 
for they invited him to retnm, but by Scntlus, 
who, with the specions colour of public motives 
varnished over bis own private animosity. He 
told his troops, that they bad only to show them- 
selves In force, and the affair would be decided. 
The soldiers of the adverse party, at the night of 
Piso, whom they hailed the father of the legions, 
woald lay down their arms, and submit to the 
man who Dot only bad justice on his side, but, 
if necessary, courage and resolution to maintain 
his rights. Having thns exhorted his people, he 
drew them ont before the walls of the castle, on 
the summit of a craggy hilL The place was 
every where else surrounded by the sea. The 
veterans, under Scutius, advanced in regular 
order. A body of reserve followed to suppoit 
them. On one side were seen skill and bravery . 
on the other, nothing but the advantage of the 
ground ; no courage to incite ; no hope to anim- 
ate ; and no warlike weapons, but only such 
rustic tools as the men were able to snatch up 
in the first tumult of a dangerous enterprise. 
Ad engagement followed ; but the victory was 
DO longer in saspense, than while the Romans 
were employed In forcing their way up the as- 
cent of the bill. The steep being surmonuted, 
the Ciilclans fled for shelter to their fortifica- 
tions. 

LX XXI. The fleet und^r the command of 
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I Swjtio* l«y at aaohor under the walla of Cden- 

^ flria, Piao made a lally, with Intent to idle the 

I ihipa. Being repulsed, be ahowed himaelf be- 
fore the worka of the caade ; he complained of 
cruel liijuaticc. and tried by the force of pathetic 
langnage to aoften the legiona In hla favour ; he 
called upon indlvlduala by name, and by ample 
promiaei hoped to raiae a apirit of aeditlon. Hia 
aucceaa waa auch, that an eagle-bearer of the 
aiath legion dewted to him with hla atandard, 
t Sentioa resolved to carry the place by aaaaulL 
^ 'llie signal for the charge waa given; ecaling- 
t ladders were advanced to the walla; the fore- 
c moet in oonrage began to mount to the top of the 
I works; while an incessant volley of darts, and 
I stones, and flaming brands, waa ponred In upon 
» the garrison. Piao desired to capitulate. He 
^ offered to lay down hia arms, upon condition 
that he ahould remain in the castle till the 
/ emperor’s pleasure teaching the government of 
the province should be finally declared. The 
' propoeition waa rejected. Sentiui allowed him 
^ aafe-coiiduct to Italy, and shipping for hla pas- 
sage : no other terms were granted. 

LX XX 11. 1'he indisposition of Germanicus 
was known at Home some time before his death. 
Thenews, like all distant Intelligence, increased 
■■■‘every momeut, and bad waa made worse by 
«aggcmtion. Grief and loud rumplainU filled 
"•very quarter of the city. “ Was it for this, 
4hat Germanicus waa sent to distant regions? 
jFor this, was the province of Syria assigned to | 
Piso? This is the consequence of private inter- 
▼lews between LIvia and Plancina! When 
Drusus, the father of Germanicus, died, it was 
•bserved by men of reflection, and observed with 


joy. ITie populace ran wild through the 
atreeta : they threw open the gates of the tem- 
ples ; ‘ night came on ; the hurry still contin ued ; 
assertion grew more confident in the dark, aud 
credulity listened with a greedy ear. llberiui 
saw the delusion, but calmly left It to Its own 
futility. Time disclosed the truth ; the people 
renewed their Borrow with redoubled violence, 
as if the prince had been lorn from them a se- 
cond time. 

LXXXIII. The senate met to decree hononn 
to hia memory. Friendship put itself to the 
stretch, and men of taleuta exhausted their In- 
vention. It was voted that the name of Ger- 
manicui should be inserted in the Salian Hymn," 
that a curule chair, adorned with a civic crown, 
should be placed in the college of Augustan 
priests ; that his statue, wrought in ivory, should 
be carried in the procession of the Ciroensian 
games; and that the vacancy made by liis death 
in the list of flamens and augurs, should be 
filled from the Julian family only. Triumphal 
arches were ordered to be erected at Home, on 
the llbine, and mount Amaiiua in Syria, with 
inscriptions setting forth the splendour of hli 
actions, and, in direct terms, declaring that he 
died in the service of his country. At Antioch, 
where his remains were burned, a mausoleum 
waa ordered ; and at ICpidaphne, where he died, 
a tribunal In honour of his memory. Of the 
several statues, and the places where they were 
to be worshipped, it would be difficult to give a 
regular catalogue. It was farther proposed that 
a shield of pure gold, ■ exceeding the ordinary 


|ruth, that if the son of a despotic prince Is the 
^iend of civil liberty, hbi father never forgives 
ils virtues. It was for this that Drusiis and 
Germanicus were suatched away from the Uo- 
m&D jM-oidc. 'J'licy intended to restore the old 
btiistitutioii, and they perished in the cause.” 
Such were thesentlmenl'i that prevailed at Home. 
Hie fatal news at length arrived. In that mo- 
vant the passions of men knew no bounds. 
Without waiting for an edict of the magistrates, 
W a decree of the senate, a cessation of all busi- 
iGss took place; the courts of justice were de- 
■irted ; houses were shut up ; slirieks and groans 
iGrst out, and at intervals a deep and awful 
Glence followed. 


A general mourning covered the face of th 
4ty. ITie exterior fonns of grief were observed 
pt the anguish of the heart surpassed all out 
^^rd show. It happened, before Germanicui 
pi red, that certain tradem from Sjria arrivet 
Rome with favourable accounts. What wai 
iflahed, was easily believed. The news spread 
ptb rapidity; he who heard Imperfectly made 
T report with additions ; others did the same ; 
'I thus the story went on, gathering strength 
“1 mouth to mouth, and diffusing univerMi 


] The public deiDonstJations of Joy were so loud and 
violent, that TlU'rius was \rmkeDod in Lh(‘ night, and 
had tlie morlJflcBtiun of hearing the people nlog, " Itoine 

safe, onr country Ih nafe, Germanicui is Hafe.” Salra 
Ttoma, rnlm jHiiria, m/rui est GenmanirTu. Suot In 
Callg. ■. a 

2 'Jlie Helian prieeln, cnlliHl SaJii from m/irr, were 
iiiMUtutedby Numo. 1 hey were tHelreln number; all 
d(*dieHied to the worsliip of Maib, the God of War, 
wliom they celehruUsi, with pong and dance, in a solomo 
pnarwvlon tliroiigh the hlreela of Ituiiie. Hee I.ivy, 
lib. 1 B. 20. Tlielr liymiiH were at first hi honour of I ho 
gods; bntwn find that tbo ambition of men ^uou uaplriKl 
lo have their naini^h inserted In tJie Carmen Sahare, 

I See llutarrh in the Life of Nuraa. To Intermix the 
name of any man with tlie gods, was a kind of Art:^ 
TiiEofiiH, and that lionniir u ns whnt the Henate In tended 
for German] rn a. Ab lo the enriile rhair, that distinc- 
tion, wlilrli was at flrst granted to Uie hving onJj, be- 
rame in time a monument to the mrinory of departed 
virtue. 

3 Pliny the elder Bays, that the Images of eminent 
men were n-prcpouted on tiie shield which they had been 
used to wear; and thrnre tlie Images In hononr of their 
memory were usually miled Hpiieldb. Pliny, Ub. xxxv. 

H. .T WTiy the phleld of Gennanirus was to be placed 
among the orators, we learn from buetonloi, who sayn 
that Germanicui, among other works of genins, left 
Greek comedies written by himself. See life of Cali- 
gula, s. 3. Ovid dedicated hto Fasti to Germmnlcna, 
whom he relebratea as an orator and a poet . 
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■iM, iliiHild be dedicated to him in the pJaoe 
■Hotted to orator* of dlitlngulahed eloquence. 
Tiberioa OTomiled the motion, declaring hit 
Intention to order one of the common tire, and 
the ntual metiL Superior rank, he aald, did 
not confer superior eloquence. A place among 
the great writers of antiquity would be sufficient 
hononr. The equestrian order came to a reao- 
IntloD, that the troop called the youthful sqiiii- 
dron should for the future take its name from 
Oermaniens ; and that his image should be car- 
ried at the head of their annual cavalcade, on the 
Ides of July. Of these several institutions, 
many are still subsisting; some foil Into disuse; 
and others, by length of time, have been abolished. 

LiXXXlV. While the tears of the public 
still flowed for Oermaniens, Llvia, the sister of 
that prince, and the wife of Drusns, was de- 
liver^ of two aons at a birth. In families of 
Inferior rank, events of this kind are rare, and 
always matter of Joy. Tiberias was transported 
beyond measure. He had the vanity to boast 
before the senate, that so singular a blessing bad 
never happened to any Roman of equal dignity. 
It was the policy of that subtle spirit to extract 
fW»m every occurrence, and even from chance, 
something that tended to his own glory. The 
people, however, did not sympathise with the 
emperor. They saw, with regret, the family of 
Ihrusus increasing, and that of CJermanlcaa in 
danger of being eclipsed. 

LX XXV. In the course of this year, several 
decreea against the licentiousness of female man- 
ners passed the senate. It was ordained by a 
law, that no woman whose grandfather, father, 
or husband was a Roman knight, should be al- 
lowed to make her person venaL The profli- 
gacy of Vistilia, descended from a father of pr»- 
torian rank, gave rise to this regulation. She 
presented herself before the edlles, and in form 
made a public profession of lewdnest ' according 
to the rule established in ancient times, when 
women, rrglstere^l as harlots by the magistrate, 
had the privilege of leading a life of debauchery. 
'I'he principle of that law waa, that the very act 
of professing the character of a prostitute would 
be a punishment, and perhaps operate aa a re- 
straint. Titidius Labeo, the husband of Visti- 
Jia, wai cited to aasign a reason why so aban- 
doned s woman had not been brought to con- 
dign punishment. To exculpate himself, be al- 


Qob sit enim cnltl fknmdla sensliiias oris, 

Clvlca pro trepldlB nun talit anna rcla. 

Srlmiu et, sd oostnu cam se tullt Irapetas artes, 
Ingenil currant tlumlaa quanta tuL 

Fast. lib. 1. ver. SI. 

1 Women of inferior rank were allowed, lu ancient 
times, to exempt tbenuelres from the penalties of the 
law, by entering themselTes M prostitute* hi the regis- 
ter of the ifldiles. Soetonln* say* it began in the reign 
of Tiberins ; but, if we believe Tacitus, the meaning 
nnut be, that the rnstnm was then, for the first time, 
adopted by women of lllustrioiis birth. 
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Icfed, that the shrty days* aUowed by law for tha 
consultationa D«cea«ry In mattera of that nature, 
were not elapsed. Satitflod with tho aniwer, 
the fathera thonght it aufflclcnt to proceed against 
the adnltereab She waa banished to the isle of 
Seripboa. The Egyptian ■ and Jewish ceremo- 
Dlea were the next subject of debate. By a de- 
cree of the aenate, fonr thouBUid of that deacrip- 
tlon, the deacendanta of enfranchised slaves, all 
infected with foreign superstition, and of age to 
carry arms, were transported to the Island of 
Sardinia, to make war upon the freebooters, who 
plundered the inhabitants, and ravaged the coun- 
try. If the whole number died in that unwhole- 
some climate, the loss, it was said, xrould be of 
no kind of moment. 'Hie remaining tectaric* 
were ordered, at a certain day, to depart out ol 
Italy, unless before that time they renounc4;<l 
their impiouH worship. 

LXXXVJ. The clmlce of a vestal virgin, in 
the room of Occia, who had been, with the great- 
est sanctity of manners, president of the order 
during the space of fifty-seven years, waa by 
Tiberius referred to the senate. Fouteius Agrip- 
pa, and Domitius FoUJo, made each of them an 
otFer of his daughter. The emperor commcuiled 
their zeal fur the public service. The daughter 
of FoUio was preferred. Her mother had never 
known but one husband, and, still continuing to 
live with him, gave an example of conjugal fide- 
lity ; whereas the divorce ol Agrippn was con- 
sidered as a blemish in the family. That rea- 
son, and that only, determined the present choice. 
The repulse of the disappointed candidate was 
softened by a present of a thonsand great sester- 
ces, granted by Tiberius. 

LXXXVII. To appease the clamours of the 
[HHiple about the exorbitant price of corn, the 
sum to bo paid by the purchaser waa ascertaineil, 
Tiberius undertaking to grant a bounty of two 
sesterces on the measure,^ as an encouragement 
to the vender. On this, as on former ttccasioir^ 
he refused the title of Father or his Country. 
lie even censured, with a degree of aeperity, the 
zeal of those who gave him the aj»iM*llation of 
Loan AND Mastvh, and wanted to dignify his 
administration with the epithet of Divine.^ In 


2 By the Lex Julia dr AdulteritM, (dxty dayu from the 
commiwinn of the crime were allowed to the huBband 
to prepare for the prosecution. 

3 TRCitus Bcemsto confound the E!gyptlaii and Jewiah 
religion; and, indeed, It doe* not appear in hin account 
of the Jewish nation ^Hiat book v ) that ho ever made 
it hi* bufilne** to luTe*tlgnto the hlntory of that people 
For the proceedlngB agnlnst the Jew* and Egyptian*, 
nee SnetoniuB in T^b. s 30. 

4 Gordon roJlfl it fourteen pence a meaiore. Whetiter 

thl* rsJcuiatlon be right, tlie curiou* in »nch maltera 
will Judge for theniaelvee. 

I 5 lire word dowtfsiu Implied at flnt the ma*teT ot 
. alaTeti. Tibcrlu* knew how to ma*k hi* arbitrary power 
1 under the mild, hut deceitful, import of republlraii 
1 name*. He wnut UAed to mi^, “ I am tbe generaJ of the 
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ihU maaoer, elwiuenoe wu conflaed within nar- 
row llmita. What topic could be Bafely han- 
dled ? 'fbe emperor wu the enemy of civil li- 
berty, and be deteated flattery, 

LXXXVIll. In the memoln of Rome of the 
lenaton of that day, and alio In the worki of 
contemporary wrlten, mention, I find, ii made 
of letter! from Adgandeatrliu, prince of the 
Cattlani, which were read in the aenate. 'Hiey 
contained a propoaal to deapatch Arminlus, pro- | 
vided poiHon for that purpose were sent from ] 
Uome. The answer waa magnificent : the Ger- 
man was told that the Iloman people were in 
the habit of waging war, not by fraud and co- 
vert stratagem, but sword la hand, and in the 
fieJd of battle. In this iostaiice, Tiberlui vied 
with the generals of ancient Home, who with 
scorn rejected the scheme of poisoning Pyrrhus," 

army, the flrat of senators, and lord and nuuter of niy 
Blares only." In aorne time after, when the fathers ex- 
pressed an Inrlination In gire the name of Tiberius to 
the month of Noyember, " What will you do," Bald he, 
" when you have a thirteenth emperor P" A collection 
of the popular maxims of despotic princes woald form 
a rurious book of mjal apophthegms. Notwlthatanding 
the- artful refusal of Tiberius, the word Dowunxu grew 
into aB6 aa a terra of respect to a superior. Souec* says, 
ad Lueilium, WTieii we meet a person whose name we 
do Lot remember, we salute him by the title of Dominvt. 
Obn(u, ri noaiea moH nirrurnt, Dominot ntuiamut. 
Martial, in tlie time of Domitlan, calls the edict of Uie 
emiienir, the edict of onr Lord, onr Master, our God. 
Kdtetum DuiniHi, Deiqiie scutri, lib. v. oplg. S. Adiila- 
tom cuntiiiued to offer incense ; and the word wlilch Tl- 
Ih'rius held to be applicable o) ^ to the owner of domes- 
tic slaves, was, by common consent, transferred to the 
emperors. Of this W 0 have a romarknhle proof in the 
Plii'jtles of the younger I'liny. The tenth book Is a col- 
lection of hU letU'rs to TT^an, and almost every one of 
tJiem ruiu in the style of a man addrcKfliiig his Lord and 
Matter. UoxixE Is repeated, till the reader, who 
kuows the epistolary style of the ancient Romans, turns I 
from It with dlsgUBt. 

fl This war with Pyrrhus was A. U. C. 470. See Va. 

Jenui Maiimiu. lib. vi. cap. 5. The letter of Fabricius 
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and even delivered up the traitor who harhoureil 
that bftM deslgo. 

Armiaius, however, did uot long survive. 
'ITie Romaa army being withdrawn from Ger- 
many, and Maroboduu! mined, he had the am- 
bition to aim at the sovereign power. The in- 
dependent apirit of hia oonntrjmen declared 
Bgalnat him. A civil war enaued. Arminlua 
fought with alternate viclHltudea of fortune, and 
fell at last by the treachery of hJs own relatUna : 
a man of warlike genius, and, beyond all quea- 
tion, the deliverer of Germany. He bad not, 
like the kings and gcneraLi of a former day, the 
infancy of Home to oupe with : he bad to atrug- 
gle with a great and fioarlahiug empire ; he at- 
tacked the llomana in the meridian of their 
glory. Hu atood at bay for a number of yeara 
with equivocal Bucoen , aomellmea vlrtorioua, 
often defeated, but in the litaue of the war atill 
uuconqiiered. He died at the age of thirty aeren, 
at'ter twelve yeara of fame and power. In the 
rude poetry of the Barbariana,' hia name Is cele- 
I brateil to tbia boar ; unknown indeed to the an- 
nalista of Greece, who embellish nothing hut 
their own atory. Kveu amongst the Homans, 
the character of this illustrioua chief has met 
with little jnstice, absorbed as the people are In 
their veneration of antiquity, while, to the vir- 
tue of their own timas, they remain Inaeusible 
and incurious. 

the miibul, to Pyrrhus, warning liim against so foul n 
treachery, is rec<»rdt*d by Plutarch lu the life of Pyrrhus, 
7 We arc told by 'rncltuH, Uwt o'd songs and bellnds 
were the only memorials of ootlqulty among llie Ger- 
mans I and tlieir war song, W'hen rusliliig In belUe, was 
alwuiys a commemoration of wtme nncM'nt hero. Poets, 
who sung the pralseti tif liecooseil woniors, at the tables 
of kiiigD, BTO often mcutloned by Homer. The SrandL 
navlana had their tcaldt ; the GbuIh uid Cenuans, their 
bards ; Uin savagee of America, their rude versei j and 
bM those different natiuuH had their " yonthe who died 
to be by jioetfl song." Bee Mannari ol the Germans, 
K V, note , and s. S, note. 
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BOOK III. 

f 

I AoKirPlNA pursued her voyage without inter- II. Tiberius hod ordered to BrunduMium two 
ralttsion. Neither the rigour of the winter^ pne tori an cohorts. 1 he magistrates of CalabriB, 
I; [A. U. C. 773. A. D. 207.] nor the rough navi- Apulia, and Ciimpania, had it in command to 
r gation in that season of the year, could alter her pay every mark of honour to the memory of the 
resolution, hhe arrived at the island of CorcjTn, emperor’s son. The um was b<irne on the 
opposite to the coast of C>alabria. At that place shoulders of the centurions and tribunes, pre- 
shn remained a few days, to appease the agita- ceded by the colours, not displayed with military 
tions of a mind pierced to the quick, and not yet pomp, but drooping in disorder, with all iho 
taught in the school of affliction to submit with negligence of grief. The fasces were inverted, 
patience. The lle^v8 of her arrival spreading In the colonies through which they pa-siMl, the 
far and wide, the intimate friends of the family, j jKipulnce in mourning, and the knights in their 
and most of the officers, who ha^l served under piirjde rol)eH, llirew into the fliiincs rich per- 
Gernianicus, with a number of strangers from fumes, spices, and garments, \\ith other funeral 
the municipal towns, some to pay their court, | offerings, according to the ability of the place, 
others, carried along with the current, pressed j Lveri from distant towns the people came in 
/orward in crowds to the city of Bruudusium, I cniwds to meet the procession they prcscnte<l 
the nearest and most convenient port. As soon j victims; they erected altars to the gods of dc- 
M the Heet came in sight of the harbour, the parted souis, and by their lamentations marked 
iea-cuAcr, the walls of the city, the tups of houses, their sense of the public calamity. Drusus ad- 
•nd every place that gave even a distant view, I vaiiccd as far as Terraclna, accompanied by 
were crowded with kjmi ..itors. Cum^wssioii ' Claudius, the brother of Gcrmonicus, ami the 
Ihrnhbed in every breast, lii thehurrj'of their children’ of the deceased prince that had been 
flrst craedions, men knew not what part to act. left at Home. 'ITio consuls, Marcus V^alcrius 
should tliey rereive her with acchiinatloris ? or Messala, and Marcus Aundlus Cotta, who n 
would silence Iwst suit the occasion Nothing little before had entered on their magistracy, with 
Was settled. I he fleet entered the harbour, nut the whole senate, and a nuineruiis body of citi- 
with the alacrity usual Hinniig mariners, but with aens, went out to meet the melancholy train. 
M slow and Holemii sound of the oar, impressing 'fho road whs crowded! ; no order kept, no regu- 
4ee|)er melancholy on every heart, j lar procossiou ; they wnlkwl, and wept, as in- 

Agrippina came forth, leading two of her j clination prompted. 1*1 at ter y had no share in 
children,' witli the urn of Germanicus in her the business ; where the caurt rejoiced in seend, 
kand, and her eyes steadfastly fixed upon that | men could not weep themselves into favour, 
precious object. A general gi-oaii was heard. | Tiberius indeed dissembled, but be ctjuld not 
Wen and women, relations and strangers, all ^ deceive. 7'hrough the thin disguise the malig- 
Jolned in one promiscuous scene of sorrow, varied uant heart was seen. 

•nly by the contrast between the attendants of j III. Neither the emperor nor his mother np- 
Agrippiiia, and those who now received the first ' peared In public. They iinsgiiiefl, perhsps, that 
Impression. The former appeared with along- to be seen in a state ot nffliclinn, might donigate 
Bid air; while the latter, yielding to the seiiaa- from their dignity ; »»r, the better reason was, 
tion of the moment, broke out with all the vehc- that a number of prying ryes might unmask their 
ineiir.c of rei-ent grief. inmost sentiments. It does not apijear, either 

in the historians of the time, or in the public 



1 The twi) rhIWren of Gemianlcus probably were, ' 

^aligula, who, Arrordlng to Suetonius, arcompanleU his S These were Nem and Drnfniti, Agrippina and Dru. 
^Lher into the east ; and Julia, who was born In the isle sHUl lint it Ib not p-obsble that the two daughters went 
Lar^bot. See book li s. so far to meet tJielr father’s funeral. 
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JouTiMla, that AntonU*' the mother of German- 
IcQi, any part In the funeral ceremony. 
Agrippina, Druiiu, Claudlua, and the rest of 
the prince’! relations, are registered by name: 
bat of Antonia no mention is made. She was 
probably hindered from attending by irant of 
health, or the sensibility of a mother might be 
aneqoal to so severe a triah To speak my osm 
opinion, 1 am inclined to believe that nothing 
bat the emperor and his mother coaid restrain 
her from the last human office to her son. If 
all three absented tbemselTes, equal affliction 
might be inferred ; and the uncle and grand- 
mother might be supposed to find a precedent in 
the ooodoct of the mother. 

IV. The day on which the remains of Ger- 
manicas were deposited in the tomb of Augustas 
was remarkable for sorrow in various shapes. 
A deep and mournful silence prevailed, as if 
Rome was become a desert ; and at intervals the 
general groan of • distracted multitude broke 
forth at once- The streets were crowded ; the 
Field of Mars glittered with torches ; the soldiers 
were under arms ; the magistrates appeared 
withont the ensigns of their authority ; and the 
people stood ranged in their several tribes. All, 
with one voice, despaired of the commonwealth ; 
they spoke their minds without reserve, in the 
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for the first deficiency, too much could not be 
done. One day’s Journey was all that a brother 
performed. Tlie uncle did ootso much as go to 
the city-gate. Where now the usage of aucleut 
times ? Where the bed on which the image of 
the deceased lay in state ? Where the versea in 
honour of departed virtue ? Where the faneral 
panegyric, and the trar that embalms the dead ? 
If real tears were not ready to gush, where, at 
least, were the forms of grief? and where the 
decency of pretended sorrow ?” 

VI. Tiberius was not ignorant of what passed. 
To appease the mormors of the people, he issued 
a proclamation, in which It was observed, “ that 
eminent men had at varioos times fallen In the 
aervice of their country, though none were so 
sincerely lamented as Germanicus. ITie regret 
shown on the present occasion, did honour to the 
virtue of the people, and the Imperial dignity; 
but grief most have Its bounds. That which 
might be proper in private families, or in petty 
states, would ill become the grandeur of a 
people ■ who gave laws to the world. Recent 
affliction must have its conrse. The heart over- 
flows, and in that discharge finds its best relief. 
It was now time to act with fortitude. Juliu 


Cffsar * lost an only daughter; Augustus saw 
hie grandsons prematurely snatched away; but 
anguish of their hearts foigettlngthe master that I their grief was Inward only. They bore the 


nigned over them. Nothing, however, touched / stroke of affliction with silent dignity. If the 
nberiui so near, as the decided alTecUon of the / HotboHtjr of ancient timew were requisite, con- 

peoplefor Agrippina, who was styled the oma- I junctures might be mentioned, in which the 

Roman people saw, with unshaken constancy, 
the loss of their generals, the overthrow of their 
armies, and the destruction of the noblest families. 
Whatever may be the fate of noble families, the 
commonwealth is Immortal. Let all resume 
their former occupations; and, since the * Meg- 
alenslon games were near at hand, let the diver- 
sions of the season assuage the general sorrow.” 


ment of her country, the only blood of Augustus, 
and the last remaiulug model of ancient man- 
ners. With hands upraised, the people invoked 
the gods, imploring them to protect the children 
of Germanicus from the malice of pernicious 
enemies. 

V. 'ITiere were at that time men of reflection 
who thought the whole of the ceremony short of 
that funeral pomp which tlie occasion required. 
ITie magnificence displayed In honour of Drusus, 
the father of Germanicus, was put in contrast to 
the present frugality. “ Augustus, in the depth 
of winter, went as for as Ticinum to meet the 
body; and, never quitting it afterwards, eutered 
the city In the public procession. The bier wni 
decorated with the images of the Claudian and 
the Liviao families; tears were shed in the 
forum ; a funeral oration was delivered from 
the rostrum ; and every honour, as well of 
ancient as of modem invention, was offered to 
the memory of the deceased. How different 
was the case at present ! Even the diatinctioni 
usually granted to persons of illustrious rank, 
were refused to Germsnicos. The body was 
committed to the faneral pile in a foreign land ; 
that was an act of neceosity ; but, to compensate 


1 For the rbarseter of Antonia, see Sopplement to 
book V. B. 27 ; snd see the Genealn^cml Tahir, Na 4S. 


S The Romana called themselves the roasters of the 
world, aud whererer their legions conld penetrate, the 
nations owned their superiority. Tlie auibajuadors sent 
to Roroe by I'yrrhus being asked, nt their return, wbot 
they thought of the Uomans : The city, they said, ap. 
peered to be a temple, end the senate a convention of 
kings. Floras, lib. L cap. IR Cicero, in the Oration pro 
Doiho wua, calls the Roman people the masters of kings, 
the conquerors and rommanders of all other natluDa. 
IUb, Ulepopului eit dtHMinut regiim, victor atque urper- 
ator ot/mium gtmtivm. 

3 Julia was the daughter of Julius Cnar by his wife 
Comclla. Seo the Genealogical Table, No. 6. 
ilTie Jfeg-alufaiiganies were so called from fl*«, 
the great goddeu, or magna mater. They were cele- 
brated in the month of April, and lasted seven days. 
Corroanlms died in the preceding month of November. 
The grief of the people at Rome was so violent, that 
even the Satumatian games, which were towards the 
end of December, maid not put a stop to the general 
sorrow. See Suet in Callg. s. 0. Hie moumiug, we 
find from Tacitus, contiaoed to the month of April fol- 
lowing. 
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VII. The TEcatlon £rom public boBiuen wai 
DOW ooDoluded. The people returned to their 
ordlnerj funotloiM, aiid Dnuu eet oat ^or the 
army in lUyrlcnm. At Home, lii the mean- 
time, all were impatient to eee Pino brought to 
justice. Iliat an offender of loch magnitude 
iboald be laffered to roam at large through the 
delightful regloDi of Aala and Achaia, rouied 
the general indignation. Py inch contumacy 
the law was eluded, and the evidence waa grow- 
ing weaker every day. The fact wai, Martina, 
that notorioui dealer in poison, whom Sentius, 
os has been mentioned, ordered to be conveyed 
to Rome, died suddenly at Bmndusiam. Poison 
was said to have been found in the tangles of her 
hair) but no trace of luiclde appeared on any part 
of her body. 

Vlll. Piso, taking his measures in time, sent 
his son to Rome with Instructions to prepoasess 
the emperor in his favour. He went himaeif to 
seek an interview with Druius ; persuaded that 
he should find the prince not so much exas- 
perated at the loss of a brother, as pleased with 
on event that delivered him from a rival. The 
son arrived at lUime. Tiberius, to show that 
nothing was prejudged, gave the youth a gracious 
reception ; adding the presents usually bestowed 
on persons of rank on their return from the pro- 
vinces. Drusus saw the elder Piso, and fnwkJy 
told him that If what was rumoured abroad ap- 
peared to be founded in truth, the charge demand- | 
cd his keenest resentment ; but he rather ho]K.d 
to fiud the whole unsupported by proof, that no 
man might deserve to sulTc i for the death of Gcr- 
manicus. ITiit answer was given In public j 
no private audience was admitted. Tke prince, 
it was generally believed, had his lesson from 
Tiberius ; it being improbable that a young man 
of a Iree and open disposition, unhackneyed in 
the ways of business, could have acted with that 
guarded reserve, which marked the veteran in 
politics. 

IX. Piso crossed the gulf of Dalmatia, * and, 
leaving his ships at Ancona, went forward to 
I’icenum. Prom that place he pursued his 
journey on the Plaminlan i^oad, and on his 
n ay tuet a legion marching from I^aununia to 
Rome, in order to proceed from thence to sen’c 
in Africa. This incident was variously canvass- 
ed by the people. A criminal, it was said, pre- 
sumes to join the soldiers on their march, and 
even waylays them at their quarters, to curry 
favour with his military friends. Piso beard 
of these complaints, and, to avoid suspicion, or 
because it is the nature of guilt to be always 
wavering and irresolnte, at Naml he embarked 
on the Nar, and, sailing down the Tiber, landed 
on t he Field of Mars, near tlie tomb of the Ctsars. 
llils was another cause of popular discontent; 
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In open day, amidst a crowd of spectators, he and 
his wife Plancina made their appearance ; the 
former iarrounded by a tribe of cUeati, and the 
latttf by a train of female attendants ; all with 
an air of gaiety, bold, erect, and confident. Fiw’s 
boose overlooked the forum ; preparations were 
made for a sumptuous entertainment ; the scene 
was adorned with splendid decorations ; and, 
from the nature of the situation, nothing e^iuld 
remain a secret The whole was exposed to the 
public eye. 

X. On the following day Fulcinius Trio ex- 
hibited on accusation before the consuls. To this 
proceeding Vltcllius, Vcraulus, and others, who 
had attended Gennanicus into Asia, made strong 
objections; alleging, that Trio had not so much 
as a colour to entitle him to the coiiiluct of the 
prosecution. As to themselves, they did not 
mean to stand forth as accusers; but they had 
the lost commands of Gennanicus, and to the 
facta within their knowledge intcnde<l to ap- 
pear as witnesses. Trio waved Lis pretensions, 
bat still claimed a right to prosecute for former 
misdemeanors. That liberty was allowed. Ap- 
plii^ation was made to the emperor, that the cause 
might be heard before himself. The request was 
perfectly agreeable to the accused party, who was 

/ not to Icam tliat the senate and the peo|>Ie were 
pnjndiccd against Mm. Tiberius, ho knew, 
was firm enongb to resist popular clamour ; and, 
hi conjunction with Tivia, had acted an under- 
hand part in the biisiness. Besides this, the truth 
he thought would bo better investigated before 
a single judge, than in a mixed assembly, where 
intrigue and party-violence too often prevailed. 
Dberius, however, wiw tho importance of the 
cause, and felt the imputations ° tlirown out 
Bgaiiist himself. 'I'o avoid a situation so nlco 
and difficult, he conseiitcfl to hear, in the presence 
of a few select friends, the heads of the charge, 
with the answers of tlic defendant ; and thm 
referred the whole to the consideration of the 
senate. 

XI. During these transactions, Drusus re- 
turned from Illyricum. For the captivity of 
Mar«)boduuH, and the prosperous events of the 
preceding summer, an ovation had been deci-eed 
by the senate ; hut he chose to postpone that 
honour, and entered the city as a private man. , 
Piso moved that Dtus An'uiitius, T. Virifciiis, 
Aslnlus Gallus, j’Eseminus Marcell us, and Sex- 
tos PnmpeiUB, might be asslgneil as advocates to 
defend his cause. Under dilfererit pretexts they 
nil excused themselves ; and In their room, Mar- 
cus Lepidus, Lucius Piso, and UlvineluH Regn- 
loi, were appointed. The whole city was big 
with expectation. It remained to be seen bow 
fnr the frlonds of Germnnlcus would act with 
finniiess; wbac resources Piso had left; and 


0 For an ncconnt uf these uaspidons, see Suetonius la 
Til*. B W. 
k 
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5 Now the Gulf of Veuire. 
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■whether Tiberiui would epeak hie mind, ofcon- 
tlnae, as usual, dark and Impenetrable. No 
Juncture had ever occuiTcd in which the people 
were so warmly interested ; none, when In 
private discourse, men made such bitter reflec- 
tions ; and none, when suspicion harboured such 
gloomy apprehensions. 

XII. At the next meeting of the senate^ Ti- 
bei-ius, in a premeditated speech, explained his 
sentiments. “ Piso,” he observed, “ had been 
the friend and chosen lieutenant of Augustus; 
and was lately named, with the approbation of 
the senate, to assist Germanlcus in the admin- 
istration of the eastern provinces. Whether, In 
that station, he had made it his business, by 
arrogance and a conteutioas spirit, to exasperate 
the prince ; whether he rejoiced at his death ; 
and, above all, whether he accessary to it ; 
were questions that called for a strict, but fair 
Inquiry. If hr, who was only second in com- 
mand, exceedcNl the limits of his commission, 
regardless of the duty which he owed to his su- 
perior officer ; if he beheld the death of German- 
lcus, and the loss which I have Buffered, with 
unnatural, 'U'itli fell delight ; from that moment 
he becomes the object of my fixed aversion. 1 
forbid him to enter my palace ; he is ray own 
personal enemy. But the emperor must not re- 
venge the private quarrels of Tiberius. Should 
murder be brought home to him, a crime of that 
magnitude, which in the case of the meanest 
citixen calls aloud for vengeance, is not to be for- 
given : it will 1 m^ youm, conscript fathers, to ad- 
minister consolation to the children of Germon- 
icus; it will be yonrs to asauiige the sorrows of 
an afflicted father, and a grandmother over- 
wheJmed with gi iof. 

In the coume of the inquiry, It will be ma- 
terial to know whether Piso endeavoured, with 
a seditions spirit, to incite the army to a revolt. 
Did he try by sinister arts to seduce the affec- 
tions of the soldiers? Was bis sword drawn to 
recover possession of the province ? Are these 
things true, or are they the mere suggestions of 
the proser.uton, with intent to aggravate the 
charge? Their zeal, it must be owned, has been 
Intemperate. By laying the body naked at An- 
tioch, and exposing it to public view, what good 
end could be oimwered ? Why were foreign na- 
tions alarmed with a report of poison, when the 
fact li still problematical, and remains to be 
tried ! 1 lament the loss of my son, and shall 

ever lament it : bat, notwithstanding ail my 
feelings, it Is competent to the defendant to re- 
pel the charge ; he Is at liberty to bring forward 
whatever may tend to establish hii innocence, 
and even to arraign the conduct of Germanlcus, 
if any blame can be Imputed to him. It Is not 
for ms to abridge any part of the defence. My 
affections. It Is true, are interwoven with the 
cause : but you will not, for that reason, take 
Imputations for guilt, nor allegations for con- 
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elusive proof. And since either the ties of con- 
sanguinity, or motives of friendship, have sn- 
^ gage<^ able advocates to patrouize the party ac- 
cused, let them exert their zeal, their talents, 
and tbeir eloquence. In the same mauiier 1 
exhort the prosecutors : let them act with the 
same constancy, with equal ardour. The only 
distinction which the prerogative of the prince 
can grant, is, that the cause shall be triad in this 
court, and not in the forum ; in the preaefitot^ 
the senate, not before the common tribunals. In 
all things else let the forms of law be observed. 
The tears of DrusuH, and my own afliiction, are 
foreign to the question : let no man regard our 
interest ; throw it out of the case, and discard 
from your minds the little calumnies that may 
glance at myself.” 

XIII. Two days were allowed to the prose- 
cutors to support their charge, six to prepare the 
defence, and three for hearing it. Tulcinins 
Trio began. TJie ground he took was the ava- 
rice and tyranny, with whicli Piso conducted 
himself, during his administration in Spain. 
This was starting from a period too remote. 
Though convicted on that point, the defendant 
might still repel the present charge ; and, if ao 
quitted, he might be guilty of higher crimes. 
Pulciiiiua was followed by Servieus, Vei'anlua, 
and Vitellius ; all three exerting themselves with 
equal zeal, but the latter witli superior eloquence. 
The points insisted upon were— “ I’hat Piso, 
incited by malice to Germanlcus, and his own 
ambitious views, diffused a spirit of licentious- 
ness through the Roman army. He corrupted 
the soldiery, and suffered the allies of Rome to 
be plundered with impunity. In consequence 
of those pernicious practices, the vile and profli- 
gate hailed him father of the legioxs. Bnt 
his conduct was hostile to all good men, and 
more directly to the friends of Germaiiicos. To 
fill the measure of his iniquity, he had recourse 
to magic arts, Eiud the prinre was destroyed by 
poison. Piso and his wife ITancina weje known 
to have assisted in snperaLitious rites and im- 
pious sacrifices. And yet the prisoner did not 
stop there : he was guilty of rebellion ; he ap- 
peored Iti arms against the state ; and, before he 
could be brought to justice as a citizen, he was 
conquered as an enemy.” 

XIV. The defence in every article, except that 
which related to the crime of poison, -was weak 
and ineffectual. The charge of debauching the 
soldiers by bribery, the rapcu:lty of his creatoi’es, 
and the Insults offered to Germanlcus, were 
stubborn facts, and could not be denied. The 
crime of poisoning seemed to be sufficiently am 
swered. It was left on weak ground by the ma- 
nagers of the prosecution. All they had to urge 
in support of that srticle, was a bare allegation, 
that Piso, at an entertainment given by Germa- 
nlcus, being placed on a couch above the prince, 
bad contrived, with his own hands, to min 
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polsoii with the Tictaale. Ad attempt of the 
kind, in the mldat of aervanta not his own, un- 
der the eye of nuTnbers, and in the rery presence 
of Germaiilciu, seemed Improbable, and indeed 
absurd. To refute it altogether, Piso made a 
tender of his slaves to be questioned on the rack, 
demanding, at the same time, that the domestics 
of Germanlcus, who waited that day at table, 
should undergo the like examination. But no- 
thing made an impression on the judges. For 
) different reasons they were all implacable ; Ti- 
berius, on account of the war levied in Syria; 
the senators, from a full persuasion that treachery 
had a hand in the death of Germanlcus. A mo- 
tion was mode for the production of all letters 
written to the criminal by Tiberius and Liviu. 
This was opposed with vehemence, not only by 
Piso, bat also by the emperor. The clamours 
of the populace, who surrounded the senate- 
bniise, were heard within doors. The cry was, 
if Piso escaped by the judgment of the fathers, 
he hhould dio by the hands of the people. They 
had already seized his statues, and, in their fury, 
dragged them to the place of execution called tho 
Gemcmiie,* with intent to break them into frag- 
ments. By order of Tiberius they were 1 ‘escupd 
out of their hands. Piso wus conveyed home in 
a litter, guarded by a tribune of the praetorian 
Imnda : but whether that officer was sent to pro- ! 
tect him from the populace, w to see justice exe- 
cuted, was left to conjecture and vague report. 

XV. Plancina, no less than her husband, w'aa 
nn object of public detestation ; but, protectc<l 
by court favour, she wus thought to be out of | 
the reach of her enemies. What Tiberius would | 
do ^vns uncertain. While she supposed herself 
inv(dved in the fate of Piso, without a gleam of 
betier hope, her language was that of a woman 
willing to share all chances with her husband, 
and, if he was doomed to fall, determined to jm;- 
riah with him. Having, in the meantime, by 
the interest of Tivia, obtained her parduri, she 
begun to change her tone, and pursue a separate 
inlereat. 1" inding liimsclf thus abandoned, Piso 
desiMiired of his cjiuse. Without further strug- 
gle, he intended to resign himself to bis fate; 
but, by the advice of his sons, he resumed his 
courage, and once more apjiearod before th e se- j 
nate. 'I'be prosecution was renewed with vi- I 
gour ; the fathers spoke in terms of acrimony ; 
every thing was adverse ; and the prisoner jdaiii- i 
ly saw that his fate was decided. In this dis- i 
Iri'ss, nothing affected him so deeply ns the beha- j 
viour of Tiberius, who sat in sullen silence, nei- I 
tiler provoked to anger uor softened by compas- 
► ion, with his usual art, stilling every emotiou of 
the heart. Piso was »)iiducted ha(.'k to his hnus 4 ‘. 

1 'riie Crmomcr Scaltr were s fligtit of rtepn at IIm- 
bolloin of the Capilolme Hill, where tlie bodies of roide 
fetors were pxpn^il, and then drmgge<l l.y a liiKjk fixed 
111 ■ throat, and thronn into tlie TltHT. 


He there wrote a few lines, In appearance pre- 
paring Lis defence for tJie ensuing day, and 
having sealed the paper, delivered it to one of 
his frecdmeii. 'J'he usual attcntioiii to his pi'r- 
•on filled up bis time, till, at a late hour of the 
night, his wife, having Iplt the room, he ordered 
the door to be made iasL In tlie morning he 
woa found dead ; his throat cut, and his sword 
lying near him on the ground. 

X\ I. I remember to have heard from men 
advanced in years, that a bundle of papers, not 
produced at tho trial, w as often seen in the handa 
of Piso, containing, as In's friends attested, the 
letters of Tiberius, full of iuHtructlons hostile 
to Gerraanicus. These documents would 1 irn-o 
transferred the guilt to the em[M*ror ; but, by the 
delusive promises of Sejauus, they were all sup- 
pressed. It was also confidently said that Piso 
did not lay violent hiiiids on himself, but died by 
the Btnike of an nHsassiii. For the truth of 
these assertions 1 do not mean to be answerable ; 
1 state the facts as I heard them related by men 
with whom J conversed in niy youth ; and the 
anecdotes of siuh men may be deemed wortliy 
of nttentloO- 

Tiberius attended the next meeting of the 
senate. He there c-ompiained, with seeming 
anxiety, tliat the death of Pi«> was intended to 
rcfiect dishonour on himself. He si'iit for the 
freedman, who had received the paper sealed up, 
as already stati^d, and Inquired particularly 
alKuit Ills master- how he passed the last of his 
days? and what happened in the course of the 
night? 'I'ho man answered in Mime instances 
with caution, and in others off his gnard. The 
emjieror produced Piso’s letter, and rend it to the 
senate. It was nearly in tlie following words : 

“ Oppressed by the inalica of my enemies, and 
falling under a load of imputed guilt, without a 
friend to »*spouse the trutli, or shelter innocence, 

I cull the immortal gods to witness, that to you, 
Ctesnr, I have, through life, preserved my faith 
inviolate. For your mother 1 have ever felt the 
sinc^Test veneration. J conjure you both to take 
my sons under your protection. Cnelus I’iso 
is innocent. Nothing that happened in Asia 
can be, imputed to him, siiir,c he remained, dur- 
ing the whole time, at Home. His brother 
JVIurruB, when I i-eturned to the province of 
Syria, was strenuous against the inrasure. 
Would to Heaven that 1 had yielded to the ad- 
vice of a young man, and that my authoiity had 
nut silenced all ojtposiriun. Fur him 1 oiler up 
my fervent iimyeia: let not the errors of the 
father bring down ruin on the son. If In the 
course of five and forty years 1 have been devoted 
to your service ; if Augustus made me his col- 
league in the couMil^liip; if tiie remembrunce 
of our early friendship can now avail : by all 

Si ri-i> lii»d Is-eo joint roDsul with Aiipii^lns ^ 

7:n, ioiii ttltei ivwdu wuL Tiberius, A I' f. ' r. 
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thou t1«9 I implore your mercy for my onhappy 
eon. It ia the request of a dying father ; the 
last I shall ercr make.” ile made no mention 
of Flanclna. 

XVII. Tiberlds declared hia opinion, that 
Marcos PIso, being under the control of bis 
father, ‘ ought not to be anavrerable for the civil 
war. He mentioned the regard due to an illus- 
trloua house, and even lamented the unhappy 
lot of the deceased, though brought npon him 
by misconduct. He spoke in favour of Plan- 
cina, but with an air of embarrassment, con- 
scious of his own duplicity. The intercession 
of his mother was a colour for the part he acted ; 
but thinking men were by no means satisfied. 
On the contrary, their hatred of Llvia was more 
embittered than ever. They exclaimed without 
reserve, Shall the grandmother admit to her 
presence a woman stained with the blood of her 
grandson? Shall she converse in familiar free- 
dom with a murderess? Must she receive to her 
arms an abandoned woman, and by her influence 
rescue her from the vengeance of the senati^? 
llie laws protect the mcarieHt citizen ; but in the 
case of Germaniens they have lost their vigour. 
Viielliui and Veranlus poured forth their elo- 
quence in the cause of a prince cut off by 
treachery, while the emperor and his mother 
side with Planclna. That pernicious woman 
may now with impunity contbiue her trade of 
I>oisoning ; she may practise her detestable ai’ts 
on the life of Agrippina and her children; she 
may proceed iu her Iniquity, and, with the blood 
of an Illustrious, but unhappy family, glut the 
mge of a dissembling uncle and a worthless 
grandmother.” For two days together liome 
was amused wUh a mock-trial of Plancina. 
'Hberlus, in the meantime, exhorted Piso’s sons 
to stand forth in defence of their mother, llie 
charge was opened; the witnesses were exa- 
mined, and the orators spared neither zeal nor 
eloquence in support of the prosecution ; no re- 
ply was made; the wretched condition of a 
helpless woman began to operate on the feelings 
of the fathers, and prejudice was melted into 
pity. Aurelius Cotta, the consul, was the first 
that gave his vote, according to a settled rule, ■ 


1 Tiberius was willing to moke the apology of a 
young man. He coald not mean, in tbe latitude here 
laid down, that the sou Is bound In all cases to obey tbe 
fathers orders. QuintilUui has well obserred, that pa- 
rrots are not to be obeyed in every thing. To receive 
beneflts, be adds, would be highly dsngertms. If by obll- 
gatirms men were bound to every kiud of service, TTiey j 
would In that case be In tbe wont state of thraldom. 
Non omnia pratttanda partntihm. Jlioquin nihil ert 
prrHiciotius acceptU ri in omnem noi oUignnt 

McruUutem. Sec GroUus De Jure Belli ac Pads lib. U. 
cap. SR. 

9 In the time of the republic, the consul,. who presided 
In the senate, pnt the qiicstinn to the fathers iu every 
debate j but he neither called npon bis colleague, nor 
the pneton, nor any of the acting nmgistratea. Ho od- 
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whenever tbe question was put by the emperor.^ 
The opinion of Cotta was, that the name of 
Plso should be razed out of the public registers; 
that part of his estate should be confiscated, and 
the rest granted to Cneiua Piso, npon condition 
that he changed tbe family name ; ajod that his 
brother Marcus, divested of all civil honoora, 
should be condemned to banishment for the 
space of ten years, with a snm, however, of fifty 
thousand great sesterces for his support. In 
deference to the solicitations of Llvia, it was 
proposed to grant a free pardon to Plandmu 

XVIII. This sentence, in many ]iarticulRrs, 
was mitigated by Tiberias. 'Phe &mily names 
he said, ought not to be abolished, while that of 
Mark Antony, who appeared In arms against bis 
conntryj as well as that of Julius Antonius,* 
who, by his intrigues, dishonoured the house of 
Augnstus, subsisted still and figured in tbe Ho- 
man annals. Marcus Piso was left in possession 
of his civil dignities and liiu father's fortune. 
Avarice, as has been already observed, was not 
the passion of Tiberias. On this occasion, the 
disgrace Incurred by the partiality shown to 
Plancina, softened his temper, and made him 
the more willing to extend his mercy to the son. 
Valerius Menallnus moved, that a golden sta- 
tue might be erected in the temple of Mars the 
avenger. An altar to vengeance was proposed 
by Cfiecina Severus, IJoth these motions were 
over-roled by the emperor, llie principle on 
W'hich he argued was, that public monuments, 
however proper in cases of foreign conquest, 
were not suited to the present juncture. Do- 
mestic calamity should be lamented, and, as soon 
as posaible, consigned to oblivion. 

Messalinus added to his motion a vote of 
thanks to Tiberias and Livia, to Antonia, Agrip- 
pina, and Drusus, for their zeal in bringing to 
jnstice the enemies of Germaniens. The name 
of Claudius* was not mentioned. Lnclus As- 


droKed blmuir to the prince of tlio senate, tlie consuls 
elect, and after them to the members of coUsniar nuik, 
and in regular Bucccasiun to tbe rest of tbe senate. Hie 
reason of thii arrangement BOems to have been an idea 
that the nsglstrstee, if they took the lead, would have 
too much influence on the rest of the assembly. After 
the change of government, the same practice continued, 
with this diSureuce ; If the emperor attended the debater 
in tbe Benate,he, of course, wmi the supreme maglstrato, 
and In that case It was his to collect tbe voices. He 
bogan with the consuls actually in office, and proceeded 
to the other magistrates aroordlng to their rank. See a 
Dissertation, entitled, ^ 'Hie Roman emperor iu the Sen. 
ate;” Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Laltres. voL 
xx^ 4to. edit. 

3 Julius Antonins wms son to Antony the triumvir. 
He was fuiind guilty of sdultery with Julia the daughter 
of Augustus, and punirthod with death. Annals, booh 
Iv. B. 44. 

4 It is unneceasary to repeat, that Claudius was bru-' 
thcr to OermanicuB. He was, at this time, neglectei 
and despised. See Suet iu Cland. s. 8 ; and see Suppla 

1 ment to book v. s. 84. r 
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prenai desired to know- whether that oinlsiion 
was intended. The conseqaence was, that Ciaa- 
diai WBi ineerted in the vote. Upon an occasion 
like this, it is impossible not to pause for a mo- 
ment, to make a reflection that naturaliy rises 
oat of the subject. When we review what 
been doing in the world, is it not evident, that 
in all transactions, whether of ancient or of mo- 
dem date, some strange caprice of fortune turns 
all human wisdom to a jest? In the juncture 
before oa, Claudius tigured so little on the stage 
of public business, that there was scarce a man 
in Home, who did not seem, by the voice of fame 
and the wishes of the people, designed for the 
sovereign power, rather than the very person, 
whom fate, in that instant, cherisbed in obacn- 
rity, to moke him, at a future period, master of 
the Roman world. 

XIX. The senate, a few days afterwards, on 
the motion of Tiberius granted the sacerdotal 
dignity to Vitellius, Veranius and Servans. 
Fukinius Trio received a promise of the empe- 
ror's favour iu his road to honours but was at 
the same time, admonished to restrain the ardour 
of bis genius Iwt, by overheated vehemence, he 
might raar his eloquence. In this manner ended 
the inquiry concerning the death of Germanicus ; 
a subject which has been variously represented, 
not only by men of that day, but by all subse- 
quent writers. .It renmius to this hour, the 
problem of history. A cloud for ever hangs over 
the most important transactions while, on the 
one hand, credulity adopts for fact the report of 
the day; and, on the other, 'litlcians warp and 
disguise the truth : between both parties two dif- 
ferent accounts go down from age to age, and gain 
Ktrengtli with posterity. 

Drums thought it time to enjoy the honours 
of a public entry. Ftjr this purpose he went 
out of the city, and, having assisted at the cere- 
mony of the auspices returned with the splen- 
dour of an omiio7i. In a few days after he lost 
his mother Vipaania;® of all the children of 
Agrippa, the only one that died a natural death. 
I'he rest were brought to a tragic end ; some, as 
is well known, by the murderer’s stroke ; aud 
others as is generally believed, by poison or by 
fttinine- 

XX. In the same year Taeforinas the Nu- 
midian chief, whom we have seen defeated by 
Camillus in a former campaign, once more com- j 
menced hostilities in Africa. He began by snd- , 
den incursioiia; depending for bis safety on the 
rapidity of his flight. Emboldened by success 
be attacked several towns and villages and went 
off enriched with plunder. At length, at a place 
near the river Paglda," he hemmed in a Roman 


5 She wsfl the daughter of Agripps msrried to TIbe- j 
nuti, aud divorced from him. See Geneslogical Table, ■ 
- 00. I 

See the Geographical Tnblo. I 


cqbort, and held them cloaely betlefcd. Decrlus 
a gallant and experienced officer, who command- 
ed the fort, conaidered the blockade oa a diagrace 
to the Roman orma. Having exhorted his men 
to face the enemy on the open plain, be marched 
out, and formed In order of battle. At the first 
onaet the Darborlans made an impression. The 
cohort gave way. Decrius braved every danger. 
Amidst K volley of darts be opposed his person 
to stop the flight of bis men ; he called aloud to 
the standard-bearers charging thorn not to incur 
the shame and infamy of yielding to an undisci- 
plined rabbis a vile collection of rnnaways ond 
deserters. His efforts were ineffectual. Covered 
with wounds and one eye pierced through, he 
still persisted with undaunted '\'alour, tillatluHt, 
abandoned by his trwips be died bravely sword 
iu hand. 

XXI. Lucius Apronius who bad succeeded 
Camillas as proconsul of Africa, received the ac- 
count of this defeat with Indlgnatiou. The dis- 
grace of the Roman arms touched him more than 
the glory that aocrued to the Rarbarians. Fie 
resolved to expiate the infamy by a dreadful pu- 
nishment, founded, indeed, uiwii ancient prece- 
dent, and recorded in history; but in modem 
times fallen Into disuse. He ordered the cohort, 
whose behaviour bad been so ignomininuH, to be 
decimated : ^ every man upon whom the lot felh 
died under repeated blows of the cudgel. The 
consequence of this severity -was that a body 
of five hundred veterans stationed in garrison at 
lliala, " maintained their post against the at- 
tempts of Tacfai'inAs and even routed the troops 
lately flunhed with victory. In this action Ru- 
fus Ilelviue, a common soldier, obtained the 
glory of saving the life of a Roman citixen. Ho 
was rewarded by Apronius with a spear and 
collar. Tiberius ordered the civic crown to b« 
added, olmerving, at the same time, that the pro- 
consul had the power of granting that reward ; 
yet he censured the omission without as]K!rity, 
pleased that something was reserved for himnelf. 

Taeforinas finding his Numldians unwilling, 
after their defeat, to undertake a siege-, changed 
his plan of nperations. He chose a roving kind 
of war; if the Romans advanced, quick in re- 
treat, and, as soon as the pursuit was over, 
wheeling round to hang upon tlir rear. Uy Ihis 
desultory mode of Hkirmishing, tlie wily Alrlcan 
baffled and fatigued Ihc Roman army, till, hav- 
ing ravaged tlie country near the sea-coast, and 


7 Appliis riau«Hi«, mDPiul A.U, C, Sai, comnisnded In 
fJie war agniimt the I'ltf/tri. The toldirrs regardless of 
dls<’lpllnr Hod subordinHtitdi, paid no rewpect to tbelr 
ollicorH, and, in coiiM*qiicurc of their contamacy, sufiered 
B defeat. Ah iMXtn ai they returned to their rmmp, C'lsn- 
diuH punishtnl tlio riQ(}lesderH with death, and dcrirouted 
the n*8t of hla army. Ctrtrm multtliuio, forte decimvj 
ipiUqfU-, nd n/pjdiciuwi feoli. IJr. lib. li i. fl0. See abo 
Rdyldns, lHM»k vl. cap. 'i. 

e A tu^^-n In Numidla. See the Goograpbical Tal>le. 
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loaded hit men with booty, he wai obliged to pitch 
hii camp. In that aittiAtion Aproniui Cmianai, 
ton of the proconiol, at the head of the cavalryi 
the auxiliary cohorta, and a body of light infantry 
draughted from the iegioHB, gave battle to the 
Kumidlan^ and, having gaiiie<i a complete victory, 
obliged him to fly to hit wildi and deaerta. 

XXll. At Home, in the meantime, a proee- 
cution wat carried on againat Lqilda,^ a woman 
of illutlriout birth, deacended from the ^milian 
family, and great grandaugbter both to Sylla 
and Pompey. She waa married to Publiua 
Quirlnius, a citizen of great wealth, far advanced 
in years, but without children to inherit his 
estate. The wife was charged with an attempt 
to pass a sappositilioos chUd fur his legitimate 
issue. Other articles were added; such as adul- 
tery, dealing in poiiion, and oonHultations with 
Chaldean astrologers concerning the fate of the 
imperial family. Her brother, Manias Lepidus, 
undertook her defence. Quirlnius had repu- 
diated her ; and yet, after his divorce, attacked 
her with implacable resentment. This circum- 
stance, Dotwithitanding the guilt and infamy of 
Liepido, rendered her an object of composaiou. 
In the coarse of the proceeding, the real senti- 
ments of Tiberius eluded ull discovery. Fluc- 
tuating between opposite passions, he mixed and 
shifted merry and ri'seiilmeut in lucli quick suc- 
cession, that where he would fix it was impos- 
sible to guess. 1 le desired that the crime of vio- 
lated majesty might be thrown out of the case, 
and, in a short time after, ordered Marcus Ser- 
tUIus, of consular rank, and the rest of the wit- 
nesses, to prove the very facts over which he pre- 
tended to draw a veil. lie removed the sluves 
of Lepida, who had been placed under a military 
guard, to the custody* of the consuls: nor would 
he suffer them to be examined under the torture 
upon any point that concerned himself or his £a- 
mlly. He exempted Dniaus, thongh consul elect^ 
from the rule, that required him to give the first 
vote. This, by some, was considered as a true 
republican principle, that the tiithers might give 
their voices, free and uiiiiillueiiced by the exam- 
ple of the prince. Others called it a stroke of 
subtle (Tueltyj It being by no means probable, 

I I.cplda's ancestors were allied to the iElmlUsn fami- 
ly. FttOBtas Sylla, son of Uie dictator, was herfaOier; I 
and Poiopeia, daagJiter of Pompey the Great, was her 
mother. Suctnniun wiys, Condemhatam ct gcnenmsti. 
mamfipminam, Lrpidnm, iHgratiam Qttirini, mnryJor. 
rit pTcpdiviUt et orb*, qid dimutam eom e matrimonio, 
pott tigtrimum aasiiss, vetteni olitu in »e cotnparati ar~ 
gufbnt. Life of Tiberius, s. 49. 

H There were at Jlomo four dlfierent ways of detain- 
iiiff the sccqwmI In cuiUKly : vis. tlie rommoo JalJ ; com- 
mitment to B military guard ; commitment to the care 
of the consuls or otlwr magistrates, in their own honses, 
which Sallust, In CaUlina, sect 47. cslU Itberai 
ditit, and lastly, sureties for the person’s sppesnuce, 
which u what wo cbU being out vpou bad. 


that Urusus would decline to speak In order of 
time, if a sentence of condemnation had not been 
already fixed. 

XX I II. The celebration of the public games 
suspended the trial for some days. In that in- 
terval, Lepida, accompanied by a train of illus- 
trious women, entered the theatre; ’ in a path- 
etic strain she invoked her ancestors ; she called 
on Pompey in bis own theatre (that monument 
of grandeur,) and addressed herself to the images 
of that illustrious man. Her grief made on Im- 
prewion ; tears gushed from the eyes of the 
people, and, iDdlgnotioii soon succeeding, bitter 
execrations were thrown out against Quirinius ; 
** a snperannnated dotard, sprung from a mean 
extraction, to whom, in the decline of life, a 
noble dame, formerly intended to be the wife of 
Lucius C»iar, and, by consequence, the gran- 
danghter of Augustus, was joined in wedlock, 
that he, good man ! might raise heirs to l^is 
estate.” Notwithstandiug these clamours, the 
slaves of Lepida were put to the question. Their 
evidence amounted to full proof of her guilt ; 
and, on the motion of lliibellius Blandus, she 
was forbid the use of fire and water. Even 
Druaus gave his assent, though a milder sentence 
would have been agreeable to the wishes of a 
considerable number. By the interest of Scau- 
rus, her former hinband, who Lad a daughter by 
her, the confiscatiou of her property was remit- 
ted. At the dose of the pn>ceediiigs, Tiberius 
informed the fathers, that he bad examined the 
slaves of Quirinius, and their evidence left him 
no room to doubt of a formed design to poison 
her husband. 

XXIV. The families of the first consequence 
at Rome began to feel, with regret, that their 
numbers were thinned by repeated misfortunes. 
The Calpumian house had lately suffered by the 
loss of Piso, aud the Aiimilian waa Impaired by 
the condemnation of Lepida- In order to make 
some amends, Heclus Silanus waa restored to 
the Junian family, lEe particulars of his case 
seem to merit some attention. TTie life of Au- 
gustus was variously chequered : he was success- 
ful against his country, and in hia family often 
unhappy. lEe intrlgnes of hia daughter * and 
grand- daughter embittered hia days. He ordered 
them both to depart from lUme, and punished 
the * adulterers with death or banisbmcnL To 


3 The Theatre of Pompey, dedit'atetl A. U. C.0D9. For 
B furtlier acrountof that magnlfln'nt Btructore, capable, 
Bixordluff to Pliny, lib-xxxv.s, 15,of holding forty thou’ 
sand I>e^Bon^ bco Annals, book xir. •. 9a 

4 Julia married to Agrippa, and their daughter Julia 
married to Lticlug .tmlUus I^auJua. 8oo the OfiDealoci- 
cal Table, No 4G and b2. 

5 Jultiin Autonlufl, for his adulterous connection with 
Julia the daughter of Augustus, was put to death ; Hiid 
Silanus, for the like ofleuco with Julia the granddaughter 
was condemued to banishment. For Julius Antooluii. 
see Annals, book iv. s. 44. 
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U)e commerce Dttaral between the nxee, that 
emperor gave the name of wcrile^ and riolated 
majesty ; and, under colour of this new device, 
forgot at once the lenity of former times, and 
even the laws enacted by hiuiielf. ljut the 
tragic Issue that befel offenders of this kind, with 
other memorable events of that period, shall be 
the subject of a distinct history, if, when the 
work now>jn hand is finished, my life shall be 
protracted in health and vigour for a new 
undertaking. 

With regard to Silanus, who had a criminal 
connection with the grandanghter of Augus- 
tus ; his offence drew upon him no greater ven- 
geance, than a total exclusion from the friendship 
(tf the emperor, lliat exclusion, as Silanus un- 
derstMHl it, implied a sentence of banishment. 
He retired into volnntary exile, and never, till 
the reign of Tiberius, presumed to apply, cither 
toJ.he prince or Heiiate, for permission to return 
to his country. For the favour extended to him, 
he was indebted to the weight and itifiuence of 
his brother, Marcus Silanus, who added to his 
liigh rank the liime of distinguished elo<(aenct‘. 
Miircus pre\ jiile I with the emperor, and, in a 
full meeting of the senate, expressed bis sense of 
tlio obligation, 'i'ibcrius answered, that “ the 
return of Decius Silonns, after a long abseuw., 
was an event agreeable to all. It was, however, 
no more than his legal right No law bad 
abridged his liberty ; no decree of the senate was 
in force against him. And yet it was impossible 
for the prince to forget the >vrorigH done to Au- 
gustus; nor could the return <if .Silanus either 
efface his crime, or cancel what had been settled 
by an injured emperor.” From this time, 
J^pciuH Silanus lived at Home, a private citizen, 
Avith(uit bonoura, or preferment 

XXV. The next care of the senate was to 
soften the rigOur of the law l*apla Foppaea ; ® a 
law made by Augustus in the decline of life, 
W'lipn the ' Julian institutions were found inef- 
fectual. The policy was, to enforce, by addition- 
al sanctions, the penalties of celibacy, and there- 
by increase the revenue. Marriage, however, 


Tlie law Papia Popptta derived its name froin the 
twnninpiiilB who were the authors of it , naraplj', Marra* 
Path H "Mutilus, and Quintus I’opoi'B, A. IJ C. 7(hL 
the ninth of the Cliristlan ora. Dio ot»«ervea that the 
two ronaals had neither wife nor children ; and for tbst 
remaon a law which Imposed penalties on ceiibary, and 
rewarded the married state, was the more acceptable, 
iM^canse dltdoteresti'd. 

7 In the time of tiie ropnhllc, lawswerv flnallr pawwd 
by the people, who were asked. Is it your will and order 
tliat this shall ho a law ? The question n-as calJed Ilot.A- 
vin, Cicero, in his Oration pro Dnmo tun, gives the 
form of words : IV/iYiV, /uArtitm, QitirtiftfUi Af. TuVio 
o<fua Ft iffttii tHirrdicaniHr f Tliis heing- the manner of 
vnactmg laws, Rogitio and Lei became synonymous 
terms. Floras uses HtXJATio in that sense, lib IIL » 17' 
Juyini Caesar passed several laws to eDroarage popula. 
but without e/Tcct 


WAS not brought Into foihlon. To be without 
heirs * was still considered as a state that gave 
great advantages. Frosecutions multiplied, and 
numbers were every day drawn into danger. 
iDfurmera were the interpreters of justice; and 
chicane and malico wrought the ruin of families. 
The community laboured, at first, under the 
vices of the times, and, afltcnvanls, under the 
snares of law. From this reHectioii If we here 
go back to trace the origin of civil institutions, 
and the progress of that complex system which 
has grown up to harass mankind, the digression 
will not be incurious, nor altogether foreign to 
our pur]H>se. 

XXVI. In the early ages of lb c world, • men 
led a life of innocence and simplicity. Free 
from irregular passions, they knew no corrup- 
tion of manners ; and void of guilt, they had no 
need of laws. In the natural emotions of the 
heart they found incitements to virtue, and re- 
wards were unneceHsary. Having no Inurdin- 
ate dcHires, they coveted nothing, and pains and 
penalties were unknown. In process ol time, 
wlicii all equality 'vns overfiinuMl, and, in the 
place of teinjicnmco and nuHlcriilion, ambition 
and violence began to trample on the rights of 
mao; then monarchy wascbtablisbedjiu sevenj 
nations unlimited, absolute, and flourishing at 
this hour. Some statofi, indin^d, iii their first 
formation, or, at least, soon after they bad 
made an experiment of kings, preferred a gov- 
ernment by law; and law, in its origin, was, 
like the manners of the age, plain and simple. 
Of the sever.il politieal coiistitiitioiiH known in 
the world, that of Crete, eslahlisliwl by Minos ; 
that of Sparta, by Lyrurgus ; and that of 
Atlieiis, by Sidun, ha\ e been chiefly celehmtisJ. In 
tho latter, ho%vever, we see niniplicity giving way 
to complication and refinement. At Home, tho 
reign of Uomulus was the reign of desiMitism. 
His will was the law. Numu Fompilius Intro- 
duces! the rites and ceremonies of religion, and, 
by establishing forms of worship, strengthened 
the civil union. Some improvements were 
added by Tullus Hostilius, and some by Ancus 
IMartius. liut the true legislator was Servios 
Tullius ; the author of that best jMjli(7, which 
made even kings the subjects of the lawi, 

XXVll. After the expulsion of 'I’arquln, the 


8 The luxury of llie timcR ocmsioTicd *o much eitn- 
vagancf, tluil nieu did not choose the additional expense 
of rcjiriiig chlldron. Alannera of the Gcraiajis, h. la 
note. 

fl It may t>e made a qiicrttion, whether a period of pure 
Himpllrity and liinoo*ore ever exiwted ’ Seneca exp*, 
tlates iu pmlw of tlioRC limeH, epl?t. xr and the p<H?ti 
IiB^e IrtM-n lavlbh hi tbclr df^TlpUoii of the golden age ; 
liut thr liihtory of roaiikind has no prwifs of the fact 
An ingenious wTiter says, Who were Uiose men that 
lived in wi much innocence P The flrvt man who was 
horu Into the uorld, killed the acooDd. When did tho 
limes of aiiDpIlcit j bi'gin P 
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p«)pl^ to tecart their righU IVom powerful fac- 
tions In the aonate, and to prevent the efiFeota of 
dvil dlacord, were obliged to modify the conati- 
tutlon by new regulation!, U ith thii view, the 
decemvln were created. Thoee magistratea, by 
adopting from the wladom of other nation! what 
appeared worthy of selection, framed a body of 
laws, entitled the Twelve Tablet. AU sound 
legislation ended there. It is true that, after 
that time, new atatutea were enacted; but. If we 
except a few, auggested by the vices of the times, 
and pasted on the spur of the occiwion, they were, 
for the moat part, made In the conflict of parties, 
and for the wont of purpoeea ; in some instances, 
to lay open to ambition the road to honoun ; in 
others, to work the downfall of illustrious citl- 
sena i and, In general, with pernicious motives. 
Hence the Gracchi,' and the Satumini, those 
turbulent demagogues ; and hence the violent 
spirit of Drusus," that famoos partisau of the 
senate, who, by largesses and open bribery, sup- 
ported the claims of the nobility, and, by specious 
promises, induced the allies of Rome to espouse 
his cause, deceiving them at first, and, between 
the senate and the popular leaders, making them 
In the end, the bubble of contending factions. 
Hence a wild variety of contradictory laws. In 
the social war," which involved all Italy, and 
the civil commotions that followed, new ordi- 
DtnccB were established, but with the some con- 
tentious spirit, till at length Lucius Sylla,* the 
dictator, by repealing several laws, by amending 
others, and by organizing a code of his own, 
gave a check to the rage of legislation. Rut the 
recite was but short, The fiery geuiua of 1^- 
pidus* preferred a number of seditious decrees, 
and the tribunes* of the people, resuming their 


1 The two Gracchi were loaders of the popular party 
In opposition to the senate and the patrician order. Ti- 
berias Gracehus was the groat factious domigogoe, 
A,U.C.0B1; his brother Caloi adopted the same mea- 
sures A-U.C. 033. See sn account of them. Floras, lib. 
hU cap, 14 and 15. See also tho Dialogue oonceming 
fSoqnence, s. xrilL note. Apolelus Soturnlnas endes- 
voored to enforce the laws of the Graecbl, and was 
klUad In the contentioD, A.U.C. 05t. Soo Floras, lib. 
liL cap 

5 M. Llrlas Dmsas was a grand cormptor in the 
Itome of the senate. He carried the arts of bribery Ixv 
yond all former example. He died A.U.G 003, Flurus, 
Ub. ill. rap. 17. 

3 Floras (lib. tit cap, 18.) calls this the Socfal JVar_; 
but SI it involved all Italy, It is called by Tacitos the 
ItaUo War. It was in the year of Borne 603. The dvil 
war, which followed, was between Marlas and Sylla, 
A.U,C. «a Floras, Ub. Ui. cap. 81. 

4 SyUa osorped the anthorlty of dictator A.U.C. 07S, 
and exercised thoee extraordinary powers tlU the year 
075. Floras, Ub. Ui. cap 81 and 83. He tb<m abdicated 
the dlctetoTshlp, and died A.U.C. OTB 

6 Lepidai was for abrogating aU the laws of SyUa 
Bee Floras, Ub. UL a 83. 

0 Bylla saw that the tr&anes made an HI use of their 
power, and therefore reduced those msglstntes witldn 
doe boonda Fonpej, in his consulship, A.U.C. OM, re- 


ancient powera, alarmed the state with tumiflt 
and popular commotions. The general good 
was no longer thought of : new charoctere ap- , 
peared in the great scene of public buslneea, 
and new statntee were enacted. In a corrupt 
republic vice Increased, and laws were multi- 
plied. 

XXVIII. Pompey, at length,’ in his third 
cousulsbip, was choeen to correct abuses, and 
introduce a reformation of manners. His re- 
medies were more pernicious than the mischief. 
He made laws, and broke them ; be had recourse 
to arms, and by force of arms was ruined. From 
that time, during a period of twenty yenra, the 
rage of civil discord threw every thing into con- 
fusion. Justice was silent ; the manners were 
corrupted ; vice triumphed with Impunity, and 
virtue met with sure destruction. At length, 
Augustus,* in his sixth consulship, finding him- 
self established without a rival, repealed the acts 
passed by himself during the triumvirate, and 
gave a new system, usefai indeed to the public 
tranquillity, but subversive of the constitution ; 
fit only for the govermnent of one. The chains 
of slavery were cloaely riveted,* and spies of state 


esUbUslied the trlboxiitian power. Speakirig of this art 
Cicero soys he was in the liabit of roeutiouing Pompey, 
npon bB occasions, with the liighest commoudatloo ; 
but, with regard to the tribimition pon'er be choee to bo 
silent He was not willing to condetnn that measure, 
and to approve was not In his power. Pompriui»no*trum 
catetia rehut omnibus temper amphttimit tummityue 
effero landihut. De tribumUa poteetate taoeo; nee enim re. 
prehendcre Ubetf nee laudare possum. Cu’ero De Lcgibuii, 
Ub. Hi. cap. 0. The translation of what follows, it must 
be Boicnowledgod, la not exiul. Tbo words are The pub. 
lie ffood vras no lun^r thought of: wue characters ap- 
peared, and neio statutes uvre enacted. Die origioiLl 
says, Jamque non modo in commune, ted in rinffu/os 
A^^’nes laUe qmttiiones. Tho true meaning seemu to 
be, Laws were made, not for the public only, but also 
with a view to indlTiduals. The lost was against the 
spirit and posltlTe Institutions of tbo Homan republic. 
Laws respecting partlculiir persons were called Prieu 
legium, from prira lex, a private law, which was for- 
bidden, says ^cero. Do Logibos, Ub. ill. cap. 4. by the 
Twelve Tables j Primlegia ne irrofftsnto j and again, in 
the Oration pro Domo tua, Vetant leges tacraiai, vetant 
XII Tabtflce leges prieatia Uominibtu irrogari j id eat 
enim privilegium. Cicero is more expUdt and diffose 
againet particuiBr laws in the caso of i^vidnals. In tho 
Oration Pao SxxTio, s. Diey were not unlike tlie 
ex post facto laws, and bills of attainder, which have boon 
heard of in this conntry, it is to bo hoped to rerlvo no 
more. 

7 Fompey’s third consulship was A.U.C. TOi ; before 
the Christian era Sfi. One of his rules was, that no ma- 
glitrate shonld be governor of a province, before the 
end of live yean aftm* the expiration of his office ; and 
then he took open himself the guvemment of Spain for 
the additional term of five years. Dio. Ub. xl. 

8 Die twenty yean of dvil distraction oro to be coro- 
pntodfrtHn the death of Pompey, A.U.C. 700. Augus- 
tus was oonsulfor the sixth time, A.U.C. 780; before 
the Christian era 88. 

9 In/onnort were enconraged, by tbo law of Papia 

Poppaa, to bold a strict watch over inch as lived in a 
state of celibacy. \ 
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were Bppol”^ excite aod anlaiftto the dill- i 
^oce of thoee now offlcere, the law Papla Pop- I 
jMBa held forth reward*. By that law, the peo- I 
pie, andor the fiction of nniyeml parent, were j 
docliire<i heir* to the vacant pononiona of luch ' 
„ lived in celibacy, regardlee* of the privilege* | 
annexed to the paternal character. To enforce ' 
tbi* regulation, informer* were enconraged. 'ITie , 
geniu* of thoae men knew no booud* : they ha- ' 
ragaed the city of Home, and atretched their 
hanty-hand* all over Italy. Wherever they 
found a citizen, they found a man to be plun- 
dered. Number* were ruined, and all were j 
struck with terror. To stop the progre** of 
the mischief, Tiberius ordered a act of commis- j 
Bioners, to be drawn by lot ; five of consular rank, 
live projtorlaua, aud a like number from the 
body of the senate. Under their direction the 
law was explained ; cuanaring subtleties were 
r^pioved j and the evil, though not wholly cured, 
was palliated fur the present. I 

XXIX. About this time Nero, the eldest son I 
of Germauicus, was entering on the state of i 
manhood. Tiberius rcciimmended him to the 
favour of the senate, adding his request, that the 
young prince might be excused from serving the , 
office of the viglutivirato,‘“ with leave, five year* 
earlier than tlie time limited by law, to stand 
candidate fur the qo^estorehip. As a precedent 
fur this Indulgence, be cited the example of Au- 
gustus, who hod made the like application for 
himself and liis brother Drusus. The proposal 
was a mockery, aud acconlingly, men heard it 
with derision. Even in the reign of Augustus 
there were, in all probability, numbers who 
laughed in secret at the new way of commanding 
by petition. The artifice, however, was, at that 
time, not iiniMilitic ; the grandeur of the Ccesars 
w^oa ill its infancy, and the forma of the old re- 
public were still remembered. With regard to 
the request made by Tiberius, it may be observed, 
that the relatiun between the step-rather and the 
suns of his wife did not create so tender an inter- 
est, as the natural affection of a grandfather for 
his grandson, llie senate not only grnnteil what 
WHM asked, but added a sent in the pontifical col- 
lege. The day on which the young prince made 
his first appearance in the forum, was distin- 
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guished by a largess to the people, who saw with 
pleasure a son of Germanicas rising to the htate 
of manhood. His marriage with Julia," the 
daughter of Drusus, was soon after celebrated 
and diffused a general satisfaction. But another 
match, then in contemplation, between the son** 
of Claudius and a daughter of Sejanus, was re- 
, ceived by the people with every mark of discon- 
tent. Men objected, that the lustre of the im- 
perial family would be tarnished, and the ambi- 
tion of Sejanus, already suspected, would, when 
strengthened by that connexion, tower above the 
i rank of a citizen. 

XXX. Towards tbe close of the year died 
j two men of distinguished character, namely, Lu- 
, cius Volusius, and Sallustius Crlspus. The for- 
I mer was of on ancient family, at all times highly 
I honoured, though never raised above the jineto- 
j rian rank. 'The deceased was the first of bis 
! house that rose to the consulship. When it whs 
afterwards necessary to regulate the classes of 
' the equestrian order, lie was, for that purpose, 

I advanced to the dignity of censor. In the course 
. of his time he accumulated an immoderate for- 
tune, and laid the foundation of that rank and 
I splendunr, in which his family flourished after 
. him. 

The ancestors of Crispus were of equestrian 
rank.'* By tbe maternal line, he was grand- 
nephew to CaiuB Sallustius, the accomplished 
Homan historian. .Being adopted by that lilus- 
trious writer, he assumed the family name; and, 
tliough the road to liunours lay open before him, 
the example of Mcecenos was the model on which 
he formed his conduot. Never aspii-ing to the 
rank of senator, ho Jived in a degree of splendour 
that eclipsed the consular magistrates, and even 
the commaoders of armies, who had triumjdied 
for their victories. The austerity of ancient 
manners was not to his taste, lii bis apparel and 
equipage ho was gay and costly; In bis style of 
living fond of elegance, and even of luxury. 
Uniting in his charaater opposite qualities, he 
WHS at once a man of pleasure, and a statesman 
of consummate ability. Tbe vigour of his mind, 
though often relaxed in indolence, was such a* 
qualified him for the moat arduous affair*. When 
occasion called, he returned to boalness with nii 
elastic spring, that showed he gaineil new 


10 Dio Informs ua, that while Angustos, afler all his 
vi‘’torie8, was stUl absent from Rome, tie senate, by a 
docree, established a now magistracy, conBistinff of 
twenty, to sapcrlnteod the police aud good government 
of the dty. Their daty was divided Into dliEerent de- 
partments: three to sit la Jodgment; three to direct 
the coinage j fonr to superintend the pnbllc ways ; and 
ten to preside in soch cantos as were tried by the cen- 
tumvirt The office was coatinaed by Angofitus, and 
h^fanie the prevloos step to the higher maglstraciee. 
-Hie Utno for entering on the qiuestorshlp was at the 
of twonty.four ; conseqaenUy Nero, the eldest son 
o Germstdeus, might bsglii hit career of honouri when 
tuj^ of nineteen. 


11 Drusn% the son of Tiberius. He married Lipfa, 
otherwise Liriila, the daughter of Dtubub, who was 
brother to Tiberiafl. See the Genealogical 'Jj^le, No. 
70 and 71 . 

li Claudius, afterwards emperor, was brother to Ger- 
manlcus. He had a sou named Dtusuh, who died very 
young. The Intended marriaffe never took place. Soo 
tlie Creuealoglcal Table, No. 102, 

13 SallustiuH Crispus, the minister privy to the death of 
Agrlppa PoatLuiiiua, has been already mentioned. An- 
nals, book 1. B, 0. His gardens, and other articles of 
luxury, are deecrlbed by rUny. lib. vli. s. 10; aud I'b 
xxxiv. u. 8. 



■trenfth from Inictlvlty. W btle Mwcenu llrod 
and flooriihed, Crlipoi icted the Mcond charac- 
ter. Saeceedlng afterwardi to that minister, he 
took the lead In the cabinet, the first In farour, 
and In all secret transactions the confidential 
mana^. A^ppa Poathumns vms cot ofiT un- 
der his direction. In the decHne of life he re- 
tained the appearance of power, wlthoat the re- 
ality; a reverse of fortune which had been felt 
by Alieccnas, and which, by some fatality, Is the 
osoal end of all who bask in the sunshine 
of a oonrt. Between the prince and his favon- 
rite, wbarinesa and satiety succeed to the ardoor 
of affection, and both begin to wean themselves 
from each other; the prince, when the power of 
giving Is erhausted ; and the minidter, when 
BTarice has no more to crave. 

XXXI. llieyear, [A.n.C. 774. A. D. 21.] 
which we are now to open, stands distinguished 
by the Joint consulship of the father and the son ; 
Tiberius, for the fonrth time, and Dmsus, the 
second. It Is true that, two years before, 
Germanioos shared the same hononr ; but 
their union was not founded in sincerity and 
motual esteem. Throughout that year Tiberius 
beheld his coUeogne with a malignant eye. 'The 
tie of affinity between them was not so close as the 
present. Tiberius had scarce entered on the office 
in conjunction with Drosns, when, pretending to 
recruit his health, he removed into Ceimpania, 
perhaps even then meditating that long retreat, 
which was afterwards his plan of life ; perhaps, 
intending to give DruNoa the honour of discharg- 
ing the consular functions, without the assistance 
of his father. An incident soon occurred, In it- 
self of little moment, bat by the beat of parties | 
it kindled to a tiame, and afforded to the young ' 
consul an opportunity to gain the popular esteem. ' 
A complaint was made to the senate by Domitius | 
Corbulo, formerly one of the pnetors, stating 1 
that Lucius Sylla, a youth of illustrioua rank, 
had refused, in a late show of gladiators, to give 
place to his superior in point of years. The 
grave and elderly were on the side of Corbulo. 
They saw the rights of age infringed, and the 
example of ancient manners treated with con- 
tempt. Mamercus Scaurus and Lucius Amin- 
tius undertook the defence of Sylla, and with 
the rest of his relations formed a party in hie 
favour. A warm debate ensued . I’he practice 
of good times was stated, and several decrees, 
enforcing the reverence due to age, were cited as 
decisive authority. Drusus, by a qualifying 
speech, allayed the ferment. Corbulo declared 
himself satisfied with the apology made by Mam- 
ercuB Scaurus, who was uncle as well as father- 
in-law ' to Sylla, and, bjesldes, the most eloquent 


] For more of Mamerenj Semonu, a man famous for 
bis tulputa at the bar, but detested for hlfl rldous course 
of life, see Anuali, book ri s. 89. 
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orttor of hit time. Tliat buaJiieia being thus 
amicably MttJed, the state of the pnbllo roads 
was made the subject of debate by the same Cor- 
bolo. The highways, he said, were in a bad 
condition throughout Italy, neglected every 
where, and in some places impassable. He im- 
puted the mischief to the fraudulent practices of 
contractors, and the InAttention of the ma- 
giatrates. He was desired to superintend the 
basJneas; bnt the advantage, whatever it was, 
that accrued to the piibJic, did not counterbalance 
the ruin of iudividuaJs, who suffered, both in 
reputation and fortune, by the harsh decisions of 
Corbulo, and the confiscation of their effecta. 

XXXII. In a short time after, the senate 
received despati hes from Tiberius, with intelli- 
gence that Africa was agnlii ulurmcd by the in- 
cursions of Taefarinos. Tlio occasion, the em- 
peror said, required a proconsul of military 
talents, and vigour eijiiul to the fatigues of war; 
but the choice was left to the judgment of the 
fathers, Seitun I’ompei us seized this opportu- 
nity to launch out iu a bitter invective against 
Marcus Lepidus, whom he styled, a man void 
of courage, destitute of fortune, a disgrace to his 
ancestors, and by no means fit to be entrusted 
with the government of Asia, ■ which had then 
fallen to bis lot. The senate was of a different 
opinion. What was called want of courage, ac- 
cording to them, WHS rolldneaa of disposition ; his 
Indigence was a misfortune, not a disgrace ; nor 
could it be deemed a fiiir objection to a man, 
who, in narrow circumstances, supported tJie 
dignity of his ancestors, and lived in honourable 
poverty, with an unblemished character. He 
was, therefore, declared proconsul of Asia. The 
choice of a governor to command in Africa was, 
by a decree, reserved for the decision of tlie 
emperor. 

XXXIII. In the course of the debate, a 
motion was made by Cecina Severus, that the 
governors of provinces should bo no longer ac- 
companied by their wives. He prefaced the 
basinesB with repeated declarations, that between 
him and bis wife, who had brought him six 
children, the truest harmony subsisted ; and yet 
the law, which he now proposed, had ever been 
tbc rule of his own conduct; Insomuch that, In 
a series of forty years, daring which time he bad 
served as many campaigns, his wife always re- 
mained in Italy. “ It was with good reason,” 
he said, *‘tbat in former times, women were 


2 It has been slreod j mentioned that Augnstus, having 
reserved some provinces for hlj own management, re- 
■Iguod the rest to the senate. Aula and AfHcB were In 
the number assigned to the fathers, and were alwayi 
considered as consular gnvommenta. Two, who bad 
dlsrbarged the office of consul, were named, and the 
province of each was dedded by lot That rule however 
was waved In sudden emergencies, and a procoD^ul was 
sent without any form of election or ballot. 
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neither allo'red to Tlelt the bIUm of Home, dot 
to have aoy intorcouTM with forei^ oationt. 
The eofter mz broufht mADj iuoonveiileDoea ; 
in time* of peace they were pnme to luxury, and 
jn ^ar, eaalJy alarmed. A female train, in the 
inarch of a Roman army, preaeuted an ima^of 
ravage mannen : it had the appearance of iiar- 
bariana going to battle. 

That women are by nature feeble, and aoon 
overcome by bardablp, waa not the only objec- 
tion : other qualities entered into the female 
character, aoch aa pride, revenge, and cruelty, 
anil ambition. The love of power is the pre- 
dominant paMloD of the aex, and in the exercise 
of it they know no bounds. They appear Ju the 
rBiikH ; they march with the troops ; and they 
entice the centurions to their party. We have 
seen, in a late Instance, a woman ’ reviewing the 
cohorts, and directing the exercise of the legions. 
IKive we forgot, that aa often as rapacity and 
extortion have been laid to the account of the 
husband, the wife boa proved tbo principal of- 
fender ? She no sooner enters the province, than 
her i»arty is formed. The unprincipled attend 
to pay their homage. She becomes a politician ; 
she takes the lead in business, and gives a separate 
audience. The husband and the wife appear in 
public with their distinct train of attendants. 
Two * tribunals are established, and the female 
edict, dictated by caprice and tyranny, is snre to 
be obeyed. By the Oppian * and other laws, 
tile wife was formerly restrained within due 
iHiurids ; at present, all dmirum is laid aside ; 
women give the law in families j they preside 
in the tribunals of justice, and aspire to be com- 
munders in chief.” 

XXXIV. 'I’o this spee<-h u small number as- 
st iiUkI; the rest received It with a murmur of 
ditiapprobatioD. The bnainess, they said, was 
not ill form before the fathers, and a question of 
that importance ought not to be drawn into dc- 
b:ite by a self-created censor like Cteciiia. His 
argument was answered by Valerius MesKdinus ; 
a man who derived from his father Messala, * 
the celebrated orator, no inconsiderable share of 
eloquence. “ The rigour,” he said, “ of ancient 
in.inners has taken a milder tone. The enemy 
is not at the gates of Home, and the provinces 
have no hostile intentions. In favour of the 


H Pluncina, the wife of Piso 

4 'I'lie tribanal where the coiisdIh sat in judgment 
waa called Pnetorinin. 

^ Cuiua Opplui), tribone of the people A.U.C, Ml 
WTw Uie BQthor of a law by which the women were laid 
under Bcveral reetrlctJona In the artieJes of drese and 
oUht exponnea. That law was repealed, uotwitlutand- 
jng the Htrenuons efforts of Cato the cemsir, A. U. C. S50. 

Livy, Ub. xxxlv. a 38. Put still It was thought 
ae<^eiwnry that the female sex ahonld be held within due 
hoiindn, and other eumptuary Jaws w ere euncted. 

G Bor Corvimu MessaJa, who flourLjhe<I lii the time 
tee tbe Dimlogue conconiiug Oratory, s. 
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taoder sex some coucessions ought to be made, 
especially sinM It is now known by experience 
that tbe wife, so far from beJug a burdeu to the 
province, is scarcely felt hi the private eco- 
nomy of the husband. SUa is no more than a 
sharer in his splendour and dignity. In time 
of peace nfhat danger from her presence? War, 
indeed, calls for vigour ; and men should go uo- 
eneumbered to the field. When the campaign 
is over, where can the general so well repose 
from toil and labour aa lu the bosom of a wife, 
whose tenderness relieves his pain, and sweetens 
every care? But women, it has been said, are 
prone to avarice and ambition ; what sfaaiJ be 
said of tbe magistrates? Have they been always 
free from irregular passions ? and if not, will it 
follow that men are to be no lunger trusted with 
the administration of the provinces? We ore 
told, that the vices of tbe wife have their influ- 
ence on the manners of the husband : and is it 
therefore true, that In a life of celibacy we are 
sure of finding unblemished honour? 

'The Oppian laws were formerly deemed ex- 
pedient : the policy of the times required them ; 
but the roaiiiiers have varied nince, and with the 
manners the law has been modified. We strive 
In vain, under borrowed terms, to hide our own 
defects ; the truth is, if the wife exceeds tbs 
bounds of the female character, tbe blame fulls 
on the husband. In two or 1111*66 instances we 
may have seen that the men were weak and too 
uxorious : and shall we for that reason take from 
the commander of armies the must endearing 
comforts of marriage, the mutual joy in pros- 
perity, and, Jn affliction, tbe bairn that henlN hli 
sorrow? By the restraint now proposed, tbe 
weaker sex will be left in a state of destitution, 
the sport of their own caprice, and a prey to the 
passions of the profligate seducer. The presence 
of the husband is scarce sufficient to guard tbe 
sanctity of the marriage-bod ; what must be the 
couHe<|ueiicc, if they are separated, and, as it 
were, divorced for a number of years? In that 
interval, the nuptial union may be obliterated 
from the mind. l.iet us, if we can, prevent dis- 
order in tbe provinces; but let us nut forget the 
manners of tbe capitaL” 

lu ibis debate Urusus delivered bis senti- 
ments. He touched upon tbe subject of his owu 
marriage, aud added, that the princes of tbe im- 
perial bouse were liable to the frequent necessity 
of visiting distant provinces. How often did it 
happen that Augustus made a progress in tbe 
west, and in the ^ist, accompanied by Livia hJs 
wife! As to himself, be had commanded in 11- 
lyricum, and was ready, if the state required it, 
to serve in any part of tbe empire ; but be should 
serve with regret, if he waa to be torn from an 
afiectionate wife, ^ tbe faithful mother of all bis 


7 Ho WBS rparriod to Llvla, the hi) ter of Goruianicus, 
See tUe GeiJi‘uJt»niinl Tablf, Na ll. 
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childrcD. In conseqaence of tb«e rauonbigi, 
Cccina^a motion fell to the ground. 

XXXV. The acnate at their next meedng 
Teoelred letten from Tiberius, in which, alter 
complaining obliquely that the burden of all 
publJo bniineaa was thrown on faimaelf, he 
named Manlua Lepidui and Junius Blseiua for 
the proconanlahlp of Africa; leaving the choice 
of one of them to the determination of the fa- 
thers. Both were heard; Lepidna, with a de- 
gree of eameatneM, desired to ^ excused ; alleg- 
ing the infirmities of his constitution, and the 
care due to hia children, who, except a daughter 
then fit for the married state, were all of tender 
years. Lepldua had atill a better reason, but he 
chose to suppress it : It was, neyerthelcsa. well 
understood that BIumus was uncle to Sejnnus, 
and of course had the prevailing infiueiire. 
BlBeaus in his turn declined the ofiSce, but with 
affected coyness. Flattery knew on which side 
its interest lay; and, by consequence, the slaves 
of ]»ower knew how to conquer such feeble re- 
Inctanre. Blfesos whs of course appointed. 

XXXVI. A public grievance, which iiad long 
been felt with secret discontent, whs soon after 
brought before the fathers. A licentious spirit 
of defamation prevailed at Rome, and reigned 
without control. The vile and profiignte launched 
out with virulence against the beet raenabers of 
society, and the statues of the Ctesars were a 
sanctuary, where the assassins of every honest 
name found protectiou. The freedmen, and 
even the slaves, poured out a torrent of abuse ; 
and, after lifting tfaeir hands against their pa- 
trons, or their masters, resorted to the same 
asylum, where they grew more formidable in 
their insolence. Caiua Cestius, n member of the 
senate, complaiued of this enormity : “ Princes,” 
he said, “ represented! the gods ; but the gods 
lent a favourable ear to nono but the just. 
Neither the capltol nor the temples were places 
of refuge, where guilt might find a shelter, aud 
even encouragement. in a late prosecution 
Annia llnfilla was found guilty of mainifest 
fVaud - and If such a woman might with impu- 
nity, in the forum, and even In the portal oi the 
senate, insult him with opprobrious language, 
and even with menaces; if such contumacy were 
permitted, and the emperor's statue gave a sanc- 
tion to evil practices, insomuch that he could 
obtain no redress; all good order was at an end, 
and the laws were no better than a dead letter.” 
Others spoke to the same effect. Facts still more 
atrocious were stated, and, with one voice, the 
whole aosembly called on Dmstis for exemplary 
punishment. Kufilla was cited to appear; and, 
being convicted, ibe fathers ordered her to be 
imprisoned in the common Jail. 

XXXVII, Coufidlos ^quus and Cttlins 
Carsor, two Homan kulghts, who bud preferred 
a false charge of violated majesty against Magins 
C«clUanua, then oue of tbs preetors, were for 


that offence condemned, at the desire of Tiberius. 
From this act of justice, as well as the sentence 
against Hnfilla, Drusus derived no small share 
of popolarity. Men were willing to allow that, 
by residing at Home, and by mixing in social 
meetings, he made tome atonement for the dark 
and sullen spirit of hia father. The luxurions 
passions of a young man xtere easily excused : 
Let him, said the people, indulge bis taste for 
pleasure; let him pass his day in the glare of 
public spectacles, and his night in social revelry, 
rather than live sequestered from mankind, 
wltboDt a Joy to cheer him, in painful vigils and 
the gloom of solitude brooding over bis cares, 
and thinking only to engender mischief. 

XXXVIll. 'The ruin of eminent citizens 
had not yet appeased the rage of Tiberius and 
his crew of informers. An accusation was 
preferred by Ancharius Priscus against Cseslus 
Cordns, proconsul of Crete, for peculation and 
violated majesty. The last article was, at that 
time, the burden of every prosecution.^ An- 
tistius Vetus, a man of the first consequence in 
Macedonia,* had been accuseil of adultery, and 
acquitted. This gave umbrage to 'Tiberius, He 
censured the judges, and ordered V^etus to be 
tried on the nsual charge of violated majesty. 
He represented him ns a man of a turbulent 
spirit, and an accomplice with lihescuporis, at 
the time when that Barbarian, having put bis 
nephew Cotys to death, was on the eve of a wsr 
with Rome. Vetus fell a sacrifice. He was 
interdicted from fire and water, with an addi- 
tional sentence, that he should be confined to 
some island not contiguous either to Macedonia 
or Thrace. 

Since the partition of the latter kingdom be- 
tween Rhiemetalccs and the sons of Cotys, to 
whom Trebelllenos Rufus was appointed guar- 
dian, that country continued in a state of tumult 
and hostility to Home. ITie people saw, with 
minds exasperated, the grievances inflicted on 
the natives, and, having no prospect of redress, 
accused Trcbellienus no lets than Kbiemetalcee. 
In the same jnneture tho Celaletans, the Odry- 
Bseans, Dians, and other Rdjar4‘iit states, in one 
general revolt, had recourse to arms. They 
took the field under their own respective chiefs, 
men of no coDsideratJon, and all by their mean- 
ness and incapacity reduced to oue common 


1 Pliny the younger, in his pencgyric on the emperor 

Trajan, says that neither the laws nnaeted In tho eoo- 
BolBhip of Yoconlns, nor the Jiillim law, cuudured so 
moch to enrich the exchequer of the prince end tlie 
pablio tresanry, as the eJiargo of rioloted rnsjeaty, too 
often the only charge against those who were free from 
every crime. Locup/etabant et Jucutn ct errarium non 
tarn Vnooni/e et Jnliai quam im^jextatiM 

lare et uRt'euM crimon eortun gui cr»n»i»e vacartnl. 
Pliny, In Paneg. s. 42. 

2 It Is probable that Antlstlns was a Homan by birth, 
who had settled In MaeodonlA, and there became a man 
of tho first consequenco. 
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ftveJ. Hence no concerted plan, no iplrit of 
anion. Bj one party the country waa laid 
^fTiste; another paoMd over Mount Hbdiiu, 
with a deaJgn to dmir dlitant natloni into their 
confederacy; while the moet nurneroua and beet 
disciplined troops cat down before Philippopolia 
(a city founded by Philip of Macedon), and 
there held Hhemetalcei closely beaieged. 

XXXIX. On the first intelligence of hla re- 
volt, Publiui Velleioa, ■ who comnaanded an 
army in the nelghbonrhood, sent a detachment 
of horse and light infantry in pursuit of the 
insurgents, who spread themselves over the 
country, cither with a view to plunder, or to 
reinforce their numbers. He himaelf marched 
in force to raise the siege. He was sucoesaful 
in every quarter; the freebooters were pat to 
the sword ; and dissensions breaking out among 
the besiegers, llhBsmetalcea made a saUy in the 
moment when the Poman army came up to bis 
relief. The Barbarians abandoned the place. 
Of these events, however prosperous, there is no 
room to speak in the pomp of military langnagc; 
a rubble of savages without discipline, and al- 
most without weapons, cannot be called an 
array ; nor was that a battle, where the enemy 
was cut to pieces, without tbi effusion of Homan 
blood. 

XL. In the course of the same year a rebellion 
broke out among the cities of Gaul, occasioned 
by the load of debt that oppressed the common 
people, 'I’lie principal leaders of the revolt were 
Julius blur us and Julius Sacrovir ; the former 
a man of weight among ihe Treviri, and the 
latter among the iLduuiis, 'J'hey were both of 
illiistrions birth. Their ancestonj had deserved 
w'cll of tlie Homans, and, for their services, re- 
ceived the freedom of the city, at a time when 
that privilege was rare, and the reward of merit 
only. By these incendiaries secret meetings 
wei-o held ; the fierce and daring were drawn 
into the league together with such as languished 
in poverty, or, being conscious of their crimes, 
bad nothing left but to grow desperate in guilt. 
hT (iniB iindertotik to kiudle the ilamo of rebellion 


ished state of Italy. At Home every warlike 
principle Is extinguished. 'Phe strength of their 
armies is mouldered away. They have no na- 
tional strength, but depend altogether on foreign 
nations to fight their battles.*’ 

XLI. A general spirit of rerolt prevailed in 
every part of Ganl. Scarce a city was free 
from commotion. The fiame blazed out among 
the Andecavians and the people of Tours ; 
bat by the diligence of Acilius Aviola,* who 
marched from Lyons at the hrad of a cohort, 
the insurgents in the former proviuce were re- 
duced to obedience. The same commander with 
a legionary force, detached by Visellius Varro, 
from the Lower Germany, marched into tlio 
territory of Tours, and quelled the iusurrectlon. 
In this expedition some of the principal chiefs 
^ in Gaul joined the Homan army, not with zeal 
for the cause, but pretending friendship, in order, 
with surer effect, to be traitors in the end. 
Even Sacrovir fought with the Romans; he 
was seen in the beat of action with his head 
uncovered, in order, as he gave out, to sigoaJJzo 
his courage and fidelity; but in truth, as was 
afterwards collected fi‘om the prisoners, to avoid 
being aimed at by the darts of hia countrymen. 
An account of these disturbances was trans- 
mitted to Tiberius. He doubted the intelligence, 
and by his indecision prolonged the war. 

XLII. Julius Florus, in the mean time, con- 
tinued to exert his most vigorous efforts. A 
regiment of horse, raised formerly among the 
'J'reviri, but trajned to the Homan disoipliue, 
happened to be quartered at Treves. He tam- 
pered with those troops, in hopes of beginning 
the war by n general massacre of tlie Horana 
merchants. A huibII number listened to his 
advice, but the rest continued in their duty. 
Florus was followed by a rabble of debtors, and 
a number of Lia own dependants, lie marched 
towards the forest of Arden,® but was inter- 
cepted by the legions detached by Visellius and 
Caius Silius from the two armies on the Rhine. 
A party of those troops was ordered forward 
under the command of Julius Indus, a native 


in Belgia ; and Sacrovir to rouse the neighbour- 
ing Gauls. 'J'he plan thus settled, they caballed 
in private, held frequent meetings, and left no 
topic untouched that could Intiame the minds 
ol the people. “ Tributes,” they said, “ were 
levied with unabating rigour ; usurious interest 
oppressed the poor, and their haughty masters 
continued to lord it over them with pride and 
arrogance. By the murder of Germanic us, dis- 
affection was diffused among the legions, and 
the opportunity to strike the blow for liberty 
was now arrived. Reflect on the numbers we 
can briug into the field : remember the impuver- 

3 Some of the rommeatators will hare the person hero 
nicnUoned to be Velleius PsterculuB the historian; but 
the pnenomen Pr blius seems to denote s dllforent man. 


of Treves, who waa then at variance wiin rioriji, 
and, for that reason, burned with Impatience to 
encounter his enemy. He, gave battle to the 
rebels, and over an ill-appointed and undisci- 
plined multitude gained a complete victory. 
Floras lay for some time concealed In lurking- 
places ; but at length finding himself unable to 
elude the scarcb of the Homan soldiers, and see- 
ing the defiles snd passes guarded on every side, 
he died by his own HW<»rd. The people of Treves, 
after this event, returned to their duty. 


4 Being thought dead, aomo yean afterwarde, and 
laid on hla funeral pile, ho waked from bis lethargy, but, 
for want of asalatance, was consumed In tho flamos. 
rUny, lib. viL B, 52. Valerius Idsximiis, lib, L cap. 8. 

5 See Ihc GeogTapbicnl Tablo. 
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XL III* 'llie ^tlaan commoUonH were not 
•o euily quelled. The state was rich and power- 
fdl, and the force necessary to subdue the Insur- 
rection lay at a considerable distance. Sacrovir 
strained erery nerve to support his cause. He 
seized the city of Au^nstodunom, the capital of 
the iEduanS) and took into his custody the 
flower of the young nobility, who resorted thi- 
ther from all parts of Gaul, as to a school of 
science and literal education. By detaining 
those pledges, be hoped to attach to his interest 
their parents and relations. He supplied the 
young men with arms, which had been pre- 
pai*ed with secrecy by his directions. His 
numbers amounted to less than forty thou- 
sand, a fifth part of which were armed after the 
manner of the legions ; the rest carried hunting- 
poles, knives, and other instmmejits of the 
chose. He had, besides, pressed into his ser- 
vice a body of slaves reared up to the trade of 
gladiators, and, according to the custom of the 
country, clad with an entire plate of iron. In 
the langnage of Gaul they were called Crupel- 
LAHiANs. Their armour was impenetrable to 
the stroke of the enemy, but, at the same time, 
rendered the men too unwieldy for the attack. 
'The adjoining provinces bad not taken up arms; 
but R number of indlyidnali caught the infec- 
tion, and joined the rebel army. Sacrovir gained 
a further advantage from the jealousies subsist- 
ing between the Roman generals.' Each claimed 
to himself the conduct of the war; and the dis- 
pute continued, till Vorro, finding himself im- 
paired by age, gave up the point to Siliue, wbo 
was then in. the vigour of his days, 

XLIV. Meanwhile a report prevailed at 
Rome, that not only the .^duans and the Tre- 
vJrf, but several other cities of Gaul, to the num- 
ber of sixty-four, bad thrown oflf the yoke. 
Germany, it was added, had joined the league; 
and Spain whs wavering. llie rumour, as 
usually happens, was magnified by the credulity 
of the populace. Good men felt for their coun- 
try : the greater part, detesting the present sys- 
ttm, and wishing fur nothing so much as a 
change, enjoyed the confusion, and triumphed 
In the common danger. Invective did not spare 
Tiberius. In a diflioult and alarming crisis, 
he was busy In settling the forms of some new 
prosecution. Did he m«ui to proceed by way 
of information against Jnlius Sacrovir ? Was 
that chieftain to be accused of violated nu^esty? 
The revolt plainly showed that there still exist- 
ed men of undannted valour, who were resolved, 
at the point of the sword, to defy bis letters writ- 
ten in blood to the senate ; and war, with aU its 
dangers, was preferable to a sanguinary peace, | 
under a despotic tyrant” Amidst these mur- 
murs of discontent, Uterins appeared with an 


I ViaellluB Vwro conimandi'd on Uio Lowei RLine, 
and Caiuj) Sillua on the ITpper 
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unruflled temper, never once changing hii look, 
his place of abode, or his habits of life. Is this 
to be ascribed to magnanimity ? or did be know, 
by secret intelligence, that the whole was either 
false, or magnified beyond the truth ? 

XLV. Sllins, in the meantime, having sent 
before him a body of auxiliaries, marched at 
the head of two legions Into the territory of the 
Sequanlans, a people at the extremity of Gaul, 
bordering on the yEdnans, and confederates in 
the war. Ho laid waste the country, nnd pro- 
ceeded, by rapid marches, to Augustoduniim. 
Nothing could equal the ardour of the legions ; 
the standard-bearers with emulation gave every 
proof of their alacrity ; the common soldiers de- 
clared, with one voice, that they wanted no re- 
pose ; the night ought not to be lost in sleep ; 
let them but see the enemy, they asked no more; 
victory was sure to follow. At the distance of 
twelve miles from Aiigustoduiium, Sacrovir ap- 
peared in force. His line of b.attle was formed 
on the open plain. The gladiators, in complete 
armour, were stationed in the centre ; his co- 
horts in the two wings, and his half-armed mul- 
titude in the rear. He was himself mounted 
on a superb horse^ attended by a number of 
chiefs. He rode through the ranks, harangniug 
his men: l«e i'.alled to mind the glory of their 
ancestors,* their brave exploits against the Ro- 
mans, and the eternal honour of succeeding In 
the cause of liberty. A defeat, he said, would 
bring with it infamy, and chains, and bondage. 

XLVH. 'llie speech was short, and the esd- 
diers heard it without einotiou. The legions 
advanced in regular order. A band of raw re- 
cruits, lately levieil in the towns of Gaul, could 
not sustain a sight so terrible. The faculties of 
eyes and ears were lost in confusion, • By the 


2 The C;aiils, nu(kr the conductor Brrnnus, Bt 4 U^n. 
ed the city of lioine, A. U. C. .364; before the riiriatlrii 
era .’©0. Uvy, lib. v. s. 35. They fought no less tlifui 
thirty battles with Jollas Ceesar. Drotier, in bis note 
on this passage, Is at great pains to retrieve the ftme of 
the ancient Oauls, who have been. In hla opinion, too 
much neglected, and indeed consigned to oblivion, by 
the irmptlon of the Fbankh. But the Gauls, ho says 
were a great and powerful nation, while Rome, under 
Tarqnlnlus Prisms, was yet in Its Infancy ; and though 
the name of Franks has been adopted by his country- 
men, yet the nature of the flnt inhabltanta has not been 
extinguished. The GolUo mind, the Oalllo genius, bihI 
the Gallic manners, have been transmitted from age to 
age. Insomuch, that what Jollas Cwsar said of the peo- 
ple almost two thonsand yean ago, Is tme at this hour. 
8o far Broticr. Those who are fond of researches Into 
remote antiquity, and, ns Doctor GoMsmitb aomewhere 
expressed it, who love to pursue the chase when the 
dews of the morning have pasied away, will And in Bro- 
tler's Tacitns, voJ. 1. page 367, 0vo. edit an elaborate 
history of the ancient Ganla But whether, In the hia- 
tory of those barbarous times, any thing can be found 
to cqna] the carnage, blood, and massacre, which hare 
lately disgraced their descendants, and excited the hor-. 
ror Bud indignation of all Europe, may bo made a niicjs- 
tlon. 
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lloinaDi victory was olremly anticipated. To 
exhort them waa noneceaiiary, yet Silioa thoaght 
proper to inflame their ardour. “ The diigrace," 
he said, “ would bo great, if the vlctorioua le- 
gioDi, who had conquered In Germany, were 
now to conaider the Gaula as an equal enemy. 
The rebelg of Tours have been chaitiaed by a 
■ingle cohort ; a detachment of the cavdry 
crufhed the insurgenta nt Trevea ; and a hand- 
ful of this very army gave the Sequauiani a to- 
tal overthrow. ITie ^duans are now before 
you ; not an army, but on effeminate race, 
abounding In wealth, and enervated by luxury. 
Charge with valour, and to pursue the runa- 
ways will be your only trouble.” Thii speech 
was received with a general shout. The rebels 
were soon hummed in by the cavalry : the front 
of their line gave way at the first onset of the 
infautry, and the wings wore put to flight, 'ilio 
raen in iron armour still kept their ranks. No 
impression could be made by swords and jave- 
lins. The llomRiiB had recourse to their hatchets 
and pickaxes. With these, as if battering a wall, 
they fell upon the enormous load, and crushed 
both men and armour. Some attacked with 
clubs and pitchforks. 'Ihe unwieldy and de- 
fenceless enemy lay on the ground, an inanimate 
mass, without an effort to rise, Sacrovir 
threw himself into the town of Augustodnnum, 
but in a short time, fearing to be given up a 
priHoner, withdrew, with his most faithful ad- 
herents, to a villa in the neighbourhood, where 
he put an end to his life. Tlis followerH, having 
first set fire to the place, lamed their swords 
against themselves, and perished in one general 
carnage. 

XLVJI. Tiberius, at length, thought fit to 
write to the senate on thp subject of these com- 
motions. In one and the wirae letter he gave an 
account of the war begun and ended. lie nei- 
ther magnified nor disguised the truth, but in 
plain terms ascribed the whole success to the 
valour of his oflji^rs, end the wisdom of his 
councils. Why he did not go In person, or scud 
his son Drnius, the same letter explained bis 
reasons: “ The extent and majesty of the empire 
chiimed bis utmost care. It was not for the 
dignity of the priuce, on the revolt of one or two 
cities, to relinquish the seat of government. 
Gut now, since he could not be supposed to be 
under any kind of alarm, it was his intention to 
■how himself to the provinces, in order, by his 
presence, to allay the ferment, and restore the 
public tranquillity.” Vows for his return, and 
solemn festivals, with other usual ceremonies, 
were decreed by the senate. Dolabella, intend- 
ing to display his genius in the trade of flattery, 
succeeded so far as to show his meanness and 
®l*«urdlty. Ho proposed that the emperor, on 
his return from Campania, should enter the 
city with the splendour of an ovation. This 
i>^sioned a letter to the senate from Tiberius, 


I wherein he observed, “ that after conquering 
I fierce and warlike natlous, and having in his 
I youth received and declined triumphal honours, 

^ he was not such a novice to glory as to desire, in 
the evening of his days, the vain parade of a 
public entry, for an excursion that was little more 
than a party of pleasure to the suburbs of Rome.” 

XL VIII. About this time llherius wrote to 
the senate, requesting that a public I'uneral 
might be decreed to Snlplclus Quirluins a man 
no way related to the ancient patrician family 
of the Sulplcli. fie was born at l^uvium, a 
moniclpal town: he distinguished himself by 
; his military services, bad considerable talents 
for business, and was raised by AnguEtus to the 
honour of the consnlsfaip. Having afterwards 
I stormed and taken the strong-holds of the llo- 
monodensians in Cilicia, he obtained triumphal 
honours. He attended Caius Ciegar In his cx- 
I l>edition to Armenia, was the chief dii’ectorof his 
I councils, and made use of that ojiportunity to 
j pay his court, with secrecy, to Tiberius, while 
I that prince resided in the isle of Rhodes. This 
' anecdote Tiberius mentioned in his letter; de- 
claring himself, in gracious terms, well pleased 
with the good offices of Quirinius, and, nt the 
same time, refiecting with a degree of acrimony 
I on Marcus Lollius, to whose conduct he im- 
I pnted the dissensions between himself and Caius 
I Ctesar. But the character of Quirinius was held 
in no esteem; his unrelenting prosecution of 
Lepida, alr^dy related, was still remembered; 

I and the sordid avarice of the man, even In old 
j age, and in the height of power, left a stain upon 
his memory. 

XL IX. ITie year closed with a proseention 
of a singular nature. Caius liUtorius IVIscus, 
a Roman knight, was the author of an applauded 
poem on the death of Gcrmnuicus, and fur bis 
composition had received a reward from 'Tiberius. 
The crime laid to bis charge was, that, when 
Hrnsus lay ill, he prepared another elegy, fi'om 
which he hoped, if the young prince died, to 
derive still greater emolument. With the vanity 
of a p<»et Lutorlus read his verses at the house 
of Publius Petrouius, in the presence of Vitellia, 
the mother-in-law of that senator. Several 
women of distinction were of the psrty. As 
soon as the prosecutor opened the beads of his 
accusation, the confidential friends of the author 
were struck with terror. The fact was admitted 
*by all, except Vltcllia : she had the memory of 
a Jiheral-minded woman, and could recollect 
nothing. Credit, however, was given to the 
rest of the evidence. Haterius Agrippa, consul- 
elect, was the first to give his opinion : he pro- 
posed that the unfortunate poet should ■ufl'er 
death. 

L. Manius Lepidus opposed the motion. He 

3 The sanio (jairiuins who has been meutionej in 
Uils book, a. PS 
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■poke m foUowi : “ If in oar delibenttionif 

conicript fatben, we advert to nothing but 
tbe dagitioiiB sentlmeDts, by wbicb Latorlui 
hai dUcovered tbe malignity of bii heart and 
wouuded tbe ear of otben, neither tbe dungeon, 
nor the rope, nor tbe tormente, which tbe law 
ordalus for ilavee, would be adequate to the 
enormity of his guilt. But on the other hand, 
however great the depravity of mankind, there 
are degrees of puniibment. The clemency of 
tbe prince interpoaes often to mitigate the rigour 
of tbe law; the wlidom of our anceatora haa 
delivered down to ua a lyitem of juatice founded 
in mercy, and you have, on many occuaiont, fol- 
lowed their example. If between error in judg- 
ment and malignity of heart a dlatinctJon ia to I 
be made ; if words and criminal actiona are not I 
to bo confounded, the case before ua admits a 
sentence, which at once will reach the offence, ■ 
Bud leave ua no reason to blush either for our 
moderation or our severity. The complaints of 
tJio emperor, when the guilty, by a volunteiry 
death, have prevented the effect of hia clemency, 
have been heard hy us all. Lntorius lives ; and ' 
should he continue to do so, will the state be in | 
danger ? HJs death will neither promote the j 
public interest, nor serve as an example to others. I 
Productions such as his, the effusions of a wild * 
and irregular fancy, may well be left to flutter ! 
for a time, and then, like all frivolous thinga, to 
bo forgotten. Mulbing serious or important is 
to be expected from him, who betrays himself, 
nol in the hearing of men, but in a circle of 
women. And yet my voice ia againat him : let 
him be condemned to exile; let bis effecU be 
confiscated; let fire and water be interdicted. 
This is my opinion, the same as I should give, 
had he been Jn due form convicted on the law of 
violated mujeaty." ! 

LI. Uuhelllua Blaudua, of consular rank, was ! 
the only person that assented to the opinion of 
Lepidus. The- rest concurred with Agrlppa. 
The poet was hurried away, and strangled in 
a dungeon. Concerning these proceedings, Ti- 
berius wrote to the senate In his usual style, 
ambiguous and InexjHicahlc. lie commended 
the zeal of tbe fathers, even in a matter of no 
importance, but desired that, for the future, 
words alone should not be punished with so 
much precipitation. He praised the humanity 
of Lepidui, yet found no fault with Agrlppa. 
This produced a decree, by which it was enacted, 
that no sentence of condemnation should, for 
the future, be sent to the treasury, till the tenth 
day after passing It; and, In tbe Interval, exe- 
cution was to be suspended, The fathers, how- 
ever, were not to have the power of rejudging 
their own acts, or revoking their sentence. The 
appeal was to be to llberius, and oo time could 
■often that implacable temper. 

Lll. ChIus Sulpiclui and Declmus Haterins 
were the next consuls [A. U. C. 776. A. D. 22]. 


The year was free flrom foreign oommotloni^ 
but at Rome new laws were expected to check 
the growth- of luxury, and that apprehension 
spread a genenl alarm. Tbe prodigality ‘ of the 
times bad risen to the highest pitch. In many 
artlclea of expense, and those the heaviest, the 
real price might be concealed ; but the cost of 
the table wms too well understood. The pro- 
fusion, with which luxury was maintained, 
could not remain a secret It was therefore 
apprehended, that a prince, addicted to the fru- 
gality' of ancient manners, would endeavour by 
severe regulations to control the mischief. 

The subject was opened in the senate by Cains 
Bibulus, one of tbe eediles ; his coUeagnee joined 
to support him. They stated that the sump- 
tuary laws were fallen into contempt The 
exti-flVBgance in furniture and utensils, though 
prohibited, grew every day more enormous, in- 
somuch that, by moderate penalties, the mis- 
chief was not to be cured. The senate, without 
further debate, referred the whole to the ron- 
slderation of the emperor. Tiberius weighed 
every tiifumstance : be knew that passions, 
which had taken root, could not be easily weedr-d 
out of the heart : he considered how far coer- 
cive measures might be a public grievance.- If 
an unanccessful attempt gave u victory to vice, 
the defeat he saw would be a disgrace to govern- 
ment; and the necessity of waging continual 
war agaiust the characters and fortunes of the 
must eminent citizens, was what he wished to 
avoid. After matni-e deliberation, he sent his 
I thoughts in writing to the senate, in substance 
' as follows 

j LIII. “ Upon any other question, conscript 
I lathers, it would perhaps be expedient that I 
should attend the debate In |)ersoii, and, in my 
place, lay before you what I conceive to be for 
the advantage of the commonwealth. At pre- 
sent, it may he better that my eyes should not 
survey the scene. In so mixed an assembly, 
many, no doubt, by their looks and manner, 
might be apt to betray a consciousness of their 
own vicious habits. Tlie attention of the senate 
would naturally fix upon such men, ojid I 

1 The particolar Instances of Roman luxury, and the 
wealth and profusion of Individuals, would lead to a 
long digreMlon- Apidus, and others of that rla^w of 
epicures, are well known. Lucan has given a general 
account of the origin and progress of luxury : 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortona subacto 
Intolit, et rebus mores cessero secundls, 

Prmdaqoe et bostiles luxum suaaere rapinn. 

Non auro tectisve modus ; mensasque prlores 
Aspernata fames j cultos gestore decoros 
Vii nuribus, rapoere mares ; fBcunda viromm 
l^pertat fugitur, totoque accersltur orbe 
Quo gens qaaque peiit Longos tom Jnngere flues 
Agromm, el duro quondam sulcata CamUli 
Vomere, et antiquos Curiorum paisa tigfs>e# 

Longa sub Iguotli extendere rura colonJa 

Phiiszlia, Ub. L 
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Jioald, of ooort®. bo led to wmtch their bebaTi- 
^ : in that cue, iht gnUtj would, u it were, 
be taken in the fact- Had tbo ©dllea, whose 
Keal dcaerreo commondatlon, applied in the finrt 
imtance to mo, I ahonld, porhap*, have thought 
it advlsahJe to oonnlTO at yicea that hare gathered 
Htrengtb from time, rather than eipow to the 
world the Inyoteracy of the miachief, and the 
feebleneea of legal remedlea. Those magietratea, 
IL must be acknowledged, have performed their 
duty with a iplrit which every civil oflBcer 
nrould do well to emulate. Aa to myself, to re- 
iimiu silent, were a desertion of the public j and 
to Kpeuk out, may be Impolitic. The part which 
1 ■attain is neither that of ndUe, pnetor, nor 
consul. From the emperor something more 
than the raiiiute detail of business is expected. 
The pre-eminence is painful, while individuals 
claim the merit of all the good that ia done, and, 
if men tranagrcM, the blame is transferred to the 
prince- At the expense of one, all are guilty. 
If a ivform Is in truth intended, where must It 
begin, and how am I to restore the simplicity of 
ancient timos ? Must 1 abridge your villas, those 
vast domaiiiH, where tracts id land ore laid out 
for ornament ? Must I retrench the iiuqpber of 
slaves, so great at present that every family 
seems n nation in itself.-* What shall be said of 
massy heaps of gold and silver ^ ot statues 
wrought in brass, and an infinite collection of 
pictures, all indeed highly finished, the perfec- 
tion of art ? How shall we reform the taste fot 
drew, which, according to the reigning fashion, 
is so exquisitely uic.e, that i sexes are scarce 
distinguished ? How are we to deal with the 
peculiar articles of female vanity, and, in par- 
ticular, with that rage for jewels and preeioos 
trinkets, wliich drains the empire of its wealth, 
and sends in exchange for bawldes, the money 
of the commonwealth to foreign nations, and 
even to the enemies of liomo .-* 


a Tiberius, who u rites tlila letter to the senate, was 
■o well known to be fond of hla glass, that, instead of 
Tilterim Claudiui he was called IIibbbicb Cal- 

niiia Maaa Bqt though he was addicted to wine, ho 
allowed no disposition to^ the prevailing luxury of the 
time*, till his exi-esscs broke out in the isle of Caprao:- 
What nberioB says of the fasliionable style of drem, 
common to both sexes, la conilrmed 'm the poasoge above 
quoted from lAican ; 

■ — Cultus geatare decoroa 

Vix Darlbas, rapoero mares — 

Horace describes a Roman lady in her silk dress from 
the lale of Coca, so thin, that It might be told to be 
transparent. 

Tel I Ubl paene videre cat, 

Ut nudam. 

Phny the elder tells ns, that the men In the auramer 
season did not blush to follow their example ; and were 
so little Inclined to wear the military breast-plate, that 
their very clothes were a Lurthen. Konpuduit katetsttu 
^uirpare etiam virmJgvUatem propter oHivam. JntoH- 

tujH a lorioa g^renda ditaisMre mor«s, ut aneri tit etuirm 
^Uj. Pliny, lib. xL a. fiS. See In this book, a. 33, note. 
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LIV. “ That these abuses are the aubject 
of discussion at every table, and the topic of 
complaint in all private circles, 1 am nut now 
to Icnm. And yet, let a law be made with 
proper sanctloni, and the very men, who call 
for a reform, will be the first to make objections. 
The public peace, they will say, la disturbed; 
illustrious families are In danger oC ruin ; and 
all, withont distinction, must live in dread of 
rigorous inquiries, and the harpies of the l&w. 

It is with the body politic as the Inxly natural ; 
in the latter, chronical disorders, in time grown 
obstinate, call fur harsh and viulent remedin. 
Just so in the distempers of the mind : the 
heart, sick to the very core with vice, corrupted 
and corrupting, requires an antidote as strong as 
the poison that inflames our posMloos. IMany 
wholesome laws were made by our ancestors, 
and many by Augustus ; the former are grown 
obsolete; and the latter (to the disgrace of the 
age) are fallen Into contempt, and, by conse- 
quence, luxury riots without coulrol. The rea- 
son is obvious; while there Is no law in force to 
prevent abuses, men proceed with caution, tliat 
the magnitude of the mischief may npt provoke 
the authority of the legislature ; but when posi- 
tive instructions ore found inadequate, the rose 
is very different : unbridled jiassions take their 
course with impunity, and all transgreas with- 
out fear or shame. 

“ Why was frugality the practice of ancient 
times? Because each individual was a law to 
himself: because he knew how to moderate his 
desires; because we were then the inhubltanta 
of a single city. Even Italy, when reduced to 
subjection, afforded but few Luccutivcfl to luxurj% 
Foreign victoricis taught us to dissipate the pro- 
perty of others ; and the civil wars made us 
prodigal of our own. But after oil, is the mis- 
chief, which the eedileti make the ground of their 
complaint, the worst of our grievances? Com- 
pare it with other evils, and it vaninliPB into 
nothing. Italy stands in need of foreign tnp- 
plies, and yet no reformer tells ua, how much 
the commonwealth is every day at the merry of 
the winds and waves. The produce of colonies 
Is imported to maintain onr pride and luxury, 
to feed the master of the soil, and to supply hia 
slaves with the necessaries of life. Should 
these resources fail, will our groves, our villas, 
and our apacious pleasure-grounds be sulficient 
to satisfy our wonts ? I’hat care is left to the 
sovereign. Should he neglect that essential duty, 
the commonwealth la lost. W^ith regard to 
other evils, the remedy is in the breast of every 
individual. Men of rank may be restrained by 
principle, the poor by indigence, and the rich by 
satiety. These ore my sentiments. If, notwitb- 
slandlng, any magistrate should be of opinion 
that more may be done ; if he feels within hiro- 
ifdf rigour and industry to oppose the torrent; 
1 honour the firmness of his ebarmeter, and 
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dMofolJj mlga^to abler haDdi a great part of 
mj own aolieitude. But when he baa declaimed 
agalnit oorruptioD, If hli xeal !■ to eraporate io 
a florid apeech ; if the Tlolenoe of party reaent- 
menta, which hie patriot cares hare routed, la 
to point at me, while the cenaor of the manners 
enjoya the fame of hia eloquence ; beliere me, 
conscript fathera, I am not more than another 
ambitious of making enemiee. To encounter 
anlmoeitieh, for the most part unprovoked, and 
often unjust, ia too much my lot at present ; end 
yet, for the interest of the commoiiity. It la a 
tax which 1 am willing to pay. But if 1 de- 
precate new hostilities, permit me, with your 
consent, to avoid all such as may be excited I 
without due coniideration, useless to the state, | 
and to me big with every disadvantage.” 

LV. Thia letter being read, the senate re- 
leased the fediJea from all farther care about 
the business. Loxury went on with boandlms 
profusion. It began soon after the battle of 
Actium,' and coutlnued to flourish, for the 
apace of a century, down to the time when 
Galba attained the imperial dignity. At that 
period the inanners changed, and temperance 
became the fashion. Of this revolution in the 
modee of life a short account will not be Im- 
proper. While the old constitution still subeisted, 
pomp and splendour were often the ruin of the 
most iUustiious families. To conciliate the 
favour of the populace, and of the allies of Rome, 
Including even lungs and princes, was the great 
object of a Roman citizen. In propoi'tion to 
hia wealth, bis grandeur, and the maguiflcence 
of his retinue, his importance rose, and with it 
the number of bis clients. But when the best 
blood in Rome waa spilt by imperial tyranny, 
and to be eminent was to be marked out for 
destruction ■ it became the interest of the great 
*to lay aside all vain ostentation, and adopt a 
more bumble plan of life. At the same time, a 
new race of men from the municipal towns, the 
colonies, and the province found their way, 
not only to Rome, but even iuto the senate. The 
strangers, thus incorpuraled, brought with them 
their natural parsimony. In the course of a 
long life many of them, eitlier by their own 
frugality, or a tide of Buccet>a in their affairs, 
accumulated immoderate riches; yet even in 
affluence avarice was their ruling passion. But 
the cause, which, above all others, contributed 
to the revival of ancient economy, waa the 
character of Vespasian; a man of primitive tem- 
perance and rigid austerity. All agreed to 
imitate so excellent a model. Respect for the 
prince did more than all the pains and peualties 
of the law. And yet, it may be true, that in 
the nature of things there Is a principle of rota- 
tion, In consequence of which the munnem, like | 


1 TLp battle of Aetlnm wsi A. U. C’. 722. Guile was 
murdered A. U. C. 023. 
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the seMons, are lubjcct to pcrlodloAl ohaoges. 
Nor is It certain that, in the former ages of the 
world, every thing was better than In the timee 
that succeeded. Tbepreeent age has prod need, In 
moral condact and the liberal arts, a number of 
bright examples, which posterity will do weU to 
Imitate. Maythecontest with antiquity continue! 
but let it be a generous emulation for superior vir- 
tue ; and may that spirit go down to future times! 

LVI. Tiberius gained by these proceedings a 
oonslderable share of popularity. Hia modera- 
tioD, in the business of the intended reform, 
gave satisfaction to all ranks and conditions. 

I The people saw, with pleasure, the tribe of in- 
formers disappointed in their views. In this 
favourable moment, Tiberius, by letters to the 
senate, desired that bis son Druaus might be in- 
vested with the triburiltian dignity. I'hut spe- 
cious title, importing nothing less than sovereign 
power, was invented by Augustus, at a time 
when the name of king or dictator was not only 
uiiconstitutiunul, but universally detested. And 
yet a new name was wanted to overtop the 
magistrates and the forms of the constitution. 
In that power usurped, Marrus Agrippa became 
his colleague ; and, after his death, Tiberius 
Nero Burc^led. By the last promotion, It waa 
the pollry of Augustus to mark out the line of 
succession, and thereby clieck Uio views of aspir- 
ing men. He was sure that Tiberius would act 
an under p>art, and, besides, his own name was 
u tower of strength, llberius, in the present 
juncture, foUowed the precedent left by Augus- 
tus. During the life of GermEuiicus, ho held 
the balance even between the two young princes, 
reserving to himself the power of deciding when 
he should see occasion. In the letter, which 
opened the matter to the senate, after invoking 
the gods, and fervently praying, that the mea- 
sure might be of advantage to the common- 
wealth, he Introduced the character of Drusus, 
but In a guarded style, never exceeding the 
bounds of truth, llie prince, he said, had a 
wife and three children, and was then of the age, 
which be himself bad attained* when niised by 
Augustus to the same honour. Nor could the 
favour now requested, be deemed premature. 
Drusus had gone through a probation of eight 
years : the proofs of bis merit were, seditions 
quelled, wars happily terminated, the splendour 
of a triumph, and two coniulships. There was, 
therefore, no danger that be would be a novice 
in public bnslness. 

LVI I. The senate was not taken by inrprisc 
the emperor’s Intentiou had been foreseen, and 
flattery wxs ready with her servile strain. In- 
vention, notwithstanding, was at a loss for no- 
velty. Statues were decreed to Tiberias and bis 


2 LlpsiUB obserreB that Drnsiu, according tn thin ac- 
coontj WM itx snd thirty yean of age. llberiiifl itbb 
bora A. U. C. 712, and was Inreeted with the trlbonU 
tian power by Aagostoi A. IT C. 74a 
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ion ; altari were relied to tbe godt ; templet 
wen built, ind trlumphel erchei erected, with 
other hnooon of e ilmllar nature. Marcu* 
Sllanni aimed at aomethlng new. Willing, at 
the expente of the conaular dignity, to pay a 
compliment to the princet, be propoaed that. Id 
all public and private regleters, the year ahould 
no longer take Iti date from the namet of the 
conBuli, bat from the penoni invented with the 
tribunltinn power. Quintus Hateriiis went 
still farther : he moved that the decrees of that 
(lay fthoiild be fixed up In the senate house In 
letters of gold. His motion was treated with 
contempt and ridicule. The fathers saw with 
indignation a superannuated aeiiator, who, on 
the verge of life, could incur pi-ci^ent infamy, 
without a prospect of future wages. 

LVIir. Amidst these transuctions, the go- 
vernment of Africa was continued to Junius 
Bitesus. The proconsulship of Asia, happening 
then to be vacant, was demanded by Serviua 
Maluginensis, the priest of Jupiter. In support 
of bis claim, he contended, “ that the inability 
of a priest, in his station, to yo out of Italy, was 
a vulgar error. The order, to which he Belonged, 
differed in nothing from that of JNIara and Ro- 
mulus. If the priests of the two last were 
eligible to foreign governments, whence arose his 
incajHicity? No prohibitory law was ever passed 
by the people : the books of religious ceremonies 
are silent on the subject. In particular cases, 
when the ministers of Jupiter wore detained, 
either by Illness or by piibli business, one of the 
pontiffs officiated in his place. After the tragical 
death of Comelios Merula, ' a space of no less 
than seventy-six yeais elapsed, without any 
nomination to the office: did the interest of reli- 
gion suffer in the mean time? During that 
whole period, the sacerdotal function was sus- 
pended, without prejudice to the established 
worship ; and why should not his absence be ex- 
ensed during tbe year of his proconsular govern- 
ment ? That some of his predecessors had been 
restrained by tbe authority of tbe chief pontiff. 


3 Tlie death of Comelias Mernla deserves particular 
notice. He saiv Marlas and Clnna in possession of 
Rome, and the most illuHtrlous riliKens lileedin^ in one 
general massacre. Ho abdicated his olTice of consul, and, 
opening bis reins, sprinkled with hla blood the very al- 
tar, where. In bis chararter of priest of Jupiter, lio bad 
frequently offered up Ills prayers for the peac« and hap- 
piness of hla country. "Wltli Ills last breath he pouretl 
forth his execration of Clnna, and, haviug Invokwl the 
vengeance of the gods on that traitor's head, closed a 
life of honour and rlrtne. Merula auiem^ qui te mb ad- 
CtnatS conntlafu abdicaperat^ tncuii renix m- 
P*^'fii*oque aUaribuM tanguinr, quoi pro tahUe reipub- 
Itcir Flamen Biaiu preeaUu rrat Deot, eox in exeera- 
*tonem CiHn« parttumgw ejuM turn premius, optinu de 
republica meritum «;pirtfujn reddidit. Velleias Patercul- 
'w. Hb. 11, i. as. Tills waa A. U. C. 007. From that time 
priest of Jupiter was appointed tlJl the year of Rome 
when Augustus rorlrod the office Plo, 11b. liv 
Inter?,?' w.m t of wrcntv-nJv venra. 
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WM a fact not to bo controTarted ; but the re- 
■tralnt, in tbooe caMt, was the effect of private 
anlmooity. At present, by the indulgence of tha 
gods, the chief pontiff is the chief of men; a 
stranger to all petty jealooslea ; uninfluenced by 
the cabals of a party, and superior to tbe Uttle 
motives of a private station.” 

LIX. Lentulus the augur, arid several other 
senators, oppoeed the motion. A debate ensued, 
with so much diversity of opinion, that the 
question was referred to the decluiuu of the su- 
jireme podtiff. < Tiberiiu was not in baste to 
determine tbe poinU In his letters to the se- 
nate, he mentioned nothing but the honours de- 
creed to Drusus on his elevation to the tribuiil- 
tian power ; and those he thought good to 
modify with certain restrictions, lie censured, 

I in direct terms, the resolution propoiied by 
Silaniis, and likewise the motion of Haterius, 
for fixing up the decrees in letters of gold ; con- 
demning both as unconstitutional, and repug- 
nant to ancient nsage. Detters from Drusus 
were, at the name time, read in the senate, mo- 
dest ill the stylo and turn of expression, but, in 
the gcnei'ul opinion, denoting pride and arro- 
gance. “ Rome,” they said, “ was reduced to an 
humble condition, v.’hcn a young man, raised to 
the highest dignity, declines to return thanks to 
the gods in their own temples ; when he disdains 
to honour the senate with his presence, and re- 
fuses to attend the asuol auHpi<;e8 in his native 
city. Was it war that detained him ? or did ho 
dread tlte Inconvenience of a long journey, when 
he was only visiting the const of Campania, or 
pursuing his pleasures on the lakes ? This 1 h the 
education of him, who is to be the future master 
of the Roman world ! lie is tutored in the po- 
litical school of his father! 'i'iberiuH may have 
bis reasons for withdrawing himself from tbe 
public eye : tlie infirmities of age, and tbe 
labours of liis life, afford a colourable pretext ; 
but for Drusus what apology can be made ? 
Pride, rank pride, is hla only motive.’* 

' L\. To strengthen the foundations of his own 
power waa the constant policy of Tiberius. In- 
tent on that object, he still preserved tbe forms 
of tbe const! tntion, and amnsed the senate with 
a phantom of liberty. All petitions from the 
provinces were referred to that assembly. A bout 
this time, the right of having (miirtuHries, * and 
of multiplying the number without limitation, 
was assumed by nil the cities of Greece. 'Die 
temples in that country were crowded by the 
most abandoneii slaves ; debtors screened them- 


4 The omiieror was not only coimnnnder in chief of 
tlie anniefl of Rome. Id his character of lapBSiTOS, and 
the sole director of all dvil buslneM, by hU trlbaDlUau 
power ; hat he waa alao, aa high pontifl, at the head ol 
the religion of hJa coontry. 

5 For R full account of tbe origin and progreaa of 
banctiiHriea, eee Grotiua, De Jure Belli sc Facia, lib. li. 
cap. 21. Hea nlao Spanbelm, Ds Ubu Fuuuauialum 
em'x 0 . 
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mItm frHB tbelr^owllton, and orlmliali fled 
Ihnn Juttloe. Tb« iBAglHtntei were do longer 
able to oootrol a aedltioiu popolaoe, who oarried 
their orJmea, ander a mask of piety, to the altar 
of their goda An order was therefore made, 
that the several cities should send their deputies 
to Home, with a state of their respective claima 
Some places, fiuding their preteniions brought 
to the test, thought proper to decline the Inquiry. 
The rights of others were founded on traditional 
superstition; and superstition was not willing 
to renounce her eiTora Some of the cities relied 
on the merit of their ancestors in the service of 
Roma 'Ihe business came at length to a hear- 
ing. A day more august and spiendid cannot 
be figured to the imagination. We now behold 
a Roman senate sitting in Judgment on the 
grants of the old republic ; discussing the treaties 
and conventions of confederate nations; deliber- 
ating on the acts of kings, while kings were able 
to make a stand against the power of Rome; 
and, above all, reviewing the varloos systems of 
religion, which had been for ages established in 
the belief of mankind. These were the impor- 
tant subjects; and to give still greater dignity 
to the scene, the senate met, as was the practice 
in good times, with authority to inquire, and 
liberty to determine. 

LXI. The case of the Ephesians was tlie first 
brought forward. It was stated in their behalf, 
that Diana and Apollo were not, as generally 
supposed, bom In the isle of Delos, but in Uic 
Ortyglan Grove, on the banks of tlie river 
Ceuebris, which Hows within the tcjritorics of 
Ephesus. In that secret recess, Latona, taking 
shelter under an olive-tree, was delivered of 
those two deitiea. The tree was still to bo seen 
In a flourishing state, and the grove became a 
consecrated spot. It was there that Apollo, 
after having slain the Cyclops, found a retreat 
from the vengeance of Jupiter ; it was there that 
Bacchus, after his victories, gave a free pardon 
to such of the Amazons as fled for protection to 
the altar ; and it was there that Hercules, hav- 
ing conquered Lydia, establiabed a temple, with 
rites and ceremonies, which neither the Bersiun 
Jdngi, nor the Macedonian conqueror, presumed 
to violate. The Romans at all times paid the 
strictest regard to the sanctity of the place. 

LXII. The Magnesians were the next in 
order. 'They relied on the ordinances of Lucius 
Bdpio, ' confirmed and ratified by Lucias Sylla; 
the former victorious over Antlochus, and the 
latter over Mitbridutes. In the wars which 
were waged under their conduct, the Magnesians 
adhered with fidelity to the cause of Rome; 
and, to reward their services, the temple of Di- 
ana Lencophrj’nd was, by those commanders. 


1 Loelai Briplo conquered Antioch tu A. U. C. 56i. 
Mlthrldetes wm driven out of Asia hj Lucias Sylla 

A. u. c. om 
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deolarsd a lafictuary. The people of Apbrodi-' 
slum, and also of Stntooic^ produced a deorss 
of Cosar the dictator, and another of Augustus, 
oommemoratlog thezeal, with which those states 
withstood the Barthlan invasion, and preserved 
to the last their attachment to the interest of 
Rome. The Aphrodisians claimed the temple 
of Venus; the Stratoulceaus worshipped Jupi- 
ter and Diana Trivis. The city of Hieroceesarea 
deduced their ceremonies from remote antiquity, 
aUeging that they bad for ages adored a Persiau 
Diana, in a temple consecrated by Cyrus. * 
Several orders made by Perpenna," by liauri- 
ooB, and other Roman generals, were also cited, 
whereby it appeared that those sanctuaries, with 
a precinct two miles i-ound, were declared holy 
ground, llje iufaahitauts of Cyprus claimed 
three sanctuaries; the first and most ancient, 
dedicated by Aerias * to the Paphinn Venus ; 
the second, by Amathns, the son of Aerias, in 
honour of the Amathusiuu Venus ; and the 
third, to the Salami nian Jove, by Teucer, the 
son of Telamon, when that hero was obliged to 
fly from tlie rage of bis father. 

LXIll. Several other cities appeared by their 
deputies; but the senate, weary of the number, 
and of the party-spirit, with which diflerent 
places were espoused, cuine to a resolution, to 
refer the whole to the itonsuls, and wait their 
report on the merits of eoeh distinctive case. 
The connils went through the Inquiry. Besides 
the temples alreudy mentione<l, they found at 
Pergnmos tbo sanctuary of Yllsculapius, con- 
firmed by authentic proof, llie titles of other 
places, being all deduced from ages too remote, 
were lost in the darkness of antiquity. In this 
number huh the omcli* of Apollo, by wliich it 
WHS pretended, that the ]>eople of Smyrna were 
commanded to build a temple to Veiiun Striito- 
uicc ;* and another of the same god, directing a 
temple and a statue to Ncptuiio, in the iale of 
Teuos. The Sardians, and the people of Mile- 
tus, were content with a more modem date. 
The former relied on the privileges granted by 
Alexander ; and the latter, on the authority of 
Darius. Diana was the tutelar deity in one 


2 ITje Persian roonaiThf was foimded by Cyrus A. U. 
C. IW; before tbe Christian era 55R. 

3 Morciifl Perpenna conquered Aristonlcui, who 
made an Irruptiou into Asia A. L. C. OSL See Justin, 
lib. xxxvL B. 4. Publius ServUius, lu the year of Rome 
(FTO, conquered the pirates of CUJdB, and after reducing 
the prinripol cities of their cioontry, stormed pio dtadd 
called Isauaos, and thence took the name of Isauaicua 
Undr, cotuciut ribi wtagni lahorii, Imatrioi cognomen 
adamavU, Floms, lib. IIL s, 6. 

4 For king Aerias, see History, book 11. a 3. 

& Tbe Venut Stratoniec was so called after Straieniet 
grandmother of Sele^icus II. who mounted the throno 
of Syria A. U. C. 607.*^ Whoertr desires to know more 
about tbe worship paid to this goddess, wUI find a par- 
ticular account in Brotier’s Tadtoi, vot. L p. 413, 4to 
edit 
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of Apollo io the other. The 

■tfttoe cf Augoitua wm held to be a nnctuAry 
by the inhabitant* of Crete. Several decree* 
ivere paased, with doe attention to the reli^oua 
tenets of the people, yet limitlnjr the number of 
Bonctuarie*. These regulation* were ordered to 
be engraved In brass, and fixed up in the respec- 
tive tetnpleB, as lasting muuumejits, to aacerUiii 
the right* now established, and prevent the fu- 
ture claim* of national pride, or blind lupersti- 
tion. 

LX IV. About Ihla time a fit of illness threat- 
ened the life of Livia. Her danger was so 
alarming, that it occasioned the emjierur's return 
to Home. Hitherto tlie mother and son hud 
lived on terms of mutmd regard, or, at wor^t, 
with hatred well dit^uiscd. Livui, not long 
before, had raised a statue to Augustus, near the 
theatre of Alarcellus. lu the votive inscrlptiou 
Ijer own name preceded that of the emperor. 
To the jealuns temper of Tiberius this wua an 
offence against the imperial dignity. Hi* re- 
sentment, however, waa suppressed, and, for 
that reaaon, wa* thought to Lave sunk the dee|>er. 
The senate pr<^edc(l to order supplications for 
the recovery of Li via, wltli solemn game* on the 
occasion ; in which the pontiffs, the uugui**, the 
college of fifteen, with that of the septemvirs, 
and the sodality of Augustan priests, were to 
conduct the ceremonies. Luciua Aproniu* 
moved that tlie ° heralds at arm* should likewise 
officiate. Tiberius opjosed tlie motiou. It pro- 
ceeded, he Maid, on a inisUiken principle. He 
mentioned the distinct fuu lions of the seveiml 
orders of the priesthood, and made it clear, 
from ancient precedent*, that the hondds had 
never been admitted to that participation of 
honour. The frah’rnity of Augustan prieuts 
wa* called forth with good reason, since that 
order belonged, in u peiadiar manner, to the 
family, for whicli public vow* wei o to be offered. 

LXV. J'o give, in detail, the several motion* 
and retM^jlutions of the time, is nut within the plan 
of thi* work. And yet, when virtue and fair in- 
tegrity do honour to the heart, or when a slavish 
spirit brand* the character, in cither case, it i* 
my intention to select the particular iiiitau(M*8. 
Ill this, I apprehend, conaiHts the chief part of 
the historian’* duty. It i* hi* to rejudgo the 
conduct of men, that generou* actions may be 
snatched from obliviou, and that the author of 
pernicious counsels, and the perpetrator of evil 
deed*, may soe^ beforehand, the infamy that 
awidts them at the tiibunal of posterity, lu 
general, a block and shameful period lies before 
me. The age was sunk to the lowest depth of 


fl All questions of wsr snd peace, th* suflpensloa of 
toetillties, sod treaties of aUlapee, were r^erred to 
their dedalon. F<rderumf pacit, helli^ indHciarutm ora- 
toret /udicet^ue ntnio, Ck'sro, De Logibus,lib. 

4- B. 


.“■»» not only a, 

^ mortrion. clt.«n., 1, 
p^mlnence. wer. nblig.d u, crouch uud 
the knee, bat men of cou.uUr end pnetorl.n 
rank, and the whole body of the senate, " tried 
with emulation which should be the most oW 
quioui slave. We ore informed by tradition, 
that Tiberius, as often as be went from the aJ 
nate-bou»e, was used to say in Greek, » Dt. 
voted men ! how they rush headlong into bond! 
y ! even he, the enemy of civil liberty, wee 
disgusted with adulation : he played the tyrant, 
and dcMpiHed the voluntary slave. 

-^^^Vl. From acl* of base compliance, the 
next step of degenerate men was to deeds of 
horror. Cuius Silaiuis, proconsul of AhIs, was 
acruMcd of rapine and extortion by the people ol 
the province. 'ITo conduct of the cause was 
undertaken by Mamercus Scauru*, of codboIot 
rank; by Juniu* Otbo, at that time pnetor; 
and Hrutidius Niger, one of the rcdilea. ITie 


complaint wa* aggravated by an additional charge 
of iiTeverence to the divinity of Augustus, and 
disaffection to Tiberius. Hlamcrcus affected to 
grace himself by citing the bright examples of a 
former day : ® Scipio Africanus, he observed, 
prosecuted Lucius Cotta ; Cato, the censor, ap- 
peared against Servius Galba, snd Marcus 
Scauru* lig.iinst Publius ilutilios; a* if those 
great and exci'llent men Lad Instituted prosecu- 
tion* for constructive crime* like the present; 
an if Si^uruH, the grandfather of the prosecutor, 
had dcsccudeil to so vile aji ollice. It was re- 
served for Mamercus to degenerate into an lo- 
former, and tumish the lustre of bis ancestors. 
Juniu* Olho, another prosecutor, bud been by 
jirtdcssiuu the teacher of a school. liaised from 
that obscurity by the patronage of Sejuuus, ho 
obtained a scat in the senate, and hoped by flo- 
gitluu* deed* to efface, the, uiebiiiics* of hii origip. 
Urulidiu* was a different eUaructer. Adorned 
with liberal BCCompUshmcnts, and formed for 
gi'CBt things, ho wu* sure of reaching the first 


1 The original Etlam pedant tenatora ; that la, 
tht) senutnrs, uliu, when the sense of the nsuembly was 
taken per rittretnonem, i e. trArn the houae divided^ 
walked over to tho wide of tUoee with whom they agreed. 
Thl* wui, arcordiD^ to Sallust in CutU. pedibiu im ten- 
tentinwire. Ileiuv the verse of LaLsTiuH the uUrlst i 
A head without a t^mcrue. Is a pedestrUm opinion. Oi- 
put sina llugiiii, pedaria senlentlu est. 

8 Sfipio Afrimnae acriised IaicIus Cotta A U C. 022, 
Cotta was acqultti-d. lest the weiifht aud dlgiiJty of th* 
prosecutor bhould la‘ tlMioght to luilueuce the Judge*. 
HeeA’alerius Maximus, lib. viil cup I. GhILmi hod lieeu 
governor of a proviure of Spain, and was Iiupcai'hed hy 
Cato tho censor, A. L). C GOl See Val. Max. lib. vlU. 
cup. 2; and Cict'ro, l)o Claris OroL s, 2A RutUJus wa* 
a candidate for Uh> consuhthip against Marcus Scaorui, 
A U C 015. Being^diaappolntod of hi« election, be ac- 
cused the Buccestful cuadldate, sod was, la bit turn, pro- 
tecuted by Scaurtxt. Cicero, De Cltr. OrsL s 30. 

0 Seners mentlont Otho sod Brutidiot ; Coutroreniw, 
lib. U. s 0. 
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hdnoon of the tUto, htd be been wUlinf to w»]k 
In the paths of vlrtoe. Hie impatience rained 
him. Eager to oatrtrlp his equals, ajid then to 
rise over his snperlors, he enlarged his riefrs, 
and began to soar above his moet flattering hopes : 
but his ambition led him to the precipice firom 
irbich good men have often fallen, when, not 
content with slow, but sure success, they have 
hurried on with too much ardour, and ended 
their career in ruin. 

LXVll. GeLllus Foplicola, who had been 
quiestor to Silanui, and Marcus Paconiui, his 
lieutenant, listed on the side of the prosecution. 
Silanui, beyond all doubt, was guilty both of 
rapine and oppression ; but in his case a number 
of circumatances, dangerous even to innocence, 
conspired against him. Besides the persons 
already mentioned, the most able orators of Asia, 
naen who were chosen on account of their elo- 
quence^ united their strength. Against that 
powerful combinatlou, Silanua stood alone, 
obliged, without any powers of oratory, to make 
his own defence with fear and trembling; a situ- 
ation that might disarm the noblest talents. Ti- 
berius helped to increase his difficulties. With 
a item tone of voice, and a contracted hi'ow, he 
pressed the defendant with sudden questions, 
never suffering him to {muse a moment, cither to 
repel or elude the charge. SiLanus was obliged 
to admit several pointa, rather than seem to 
refute or baffie the inquiry of the emperor. His 
very slaves, to make them competent witnesses, 
were B4)ld by auction to the public officer ; and, 
to make destruction sure, 'I'iberius added the 
crime of violated majesty, that none of the 
prisoner’s family or friends might presume to 
assist in the defence. Siianus desired an adjourn- 
ment of a few days. In that interval, abandon- 
ing all his hopes, he sent a memorial to Tiberius, 
in a style sufficiently bumble, but still with the 
spirit of a man, who felt himself oppressed, and 
dared to speak the language of reproacli. 

LXVll I. Tiberius remained inflexible : but, 
to give the colour of precedent to bis flnal sen- 
tence, he ordered the proceedings against Yoiesus 
Messala ' (who bad also been prtMXinsul of Asia), 
with the record of Augustus, and the decree 
made on that occasion, to be read. He then 
collected the votes, beginning with Lucius Fiso. 
That senator, after some flourishes in praise of 
the emperor’s clemency, concluded, that Silanos 
should be interdicted from Are and water, and 
banished to the isle of Gyarus.* 'ITie fathers 
concurred in the same opinion, when Ciieius 
Lentulus proposed, by way of mitigatiun, that 
the estate which descended to Silanus from bis 


1 He wBs,tn the time of Augnstiis, procoosal of Ada; 
a man of inordinate pride, and a cruel diiposidoa. It 
Is said that three hoodred men were pat to death by bis 
t«rder In one day. Seneca, de Ira, lib. IL cap. 5. 

8 See the Oeographlcal Table. 
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' mother, aboold not be Included In tfae general 
forfeiture, bnt vetted In the graiMlion. Tlberloa 
agreed to the amendment. Tbe boslneea seemed 
to be at an end, when Cornelloa Dolabella rooe to 
abow, that hli servile spirit had not deserted 
him. He launched out into a sharp invective 
against the morals of Silanus, grafting on It a 
motion, that no man of diaaolute manners should 
be eligible to the government of provinces; and 
of this incapacity tbe emperor should be the sole 
judge. When a crime is committed, “ the law 
takea cognizance of it, and inflicts the puiiitib- 
meni. But a law to prevent the offence, would 
be at once an act of mercy to bad men, and a 
blessing to the provinces.” 

LXIX. Tiberius apoke in reply: “To the 
reports,” he said, “ which were current to the 
disad^'untage of SiJanus, he w^os no stranger. 
But laws ought to have a better fuundution than 
public rumour. The governors of provinces 
bad often disappointed the liopos, and sometimes 
the fears, of mankind. By important scenes of 
action the powers of tbe mind are roused ; the 
heart expands to meet the occasion ; while, on 
the other hand, feeble spirits shrink from a great 
opportunity, and grow less by elevation. Tbe 
prince can never be fully informed ; and it is 
not At that be should see with the eyes of others. 
The arts of ambitious rivals may deceive him. 
In human affairs noibing can be foreseen with 
certainty, and without farts, laws cun have no 
operation. Till men have acted, they cannot bo 
judged. It was the wisdom of our ancestors to 
keep tbe sword of justice in tbe scabbard, till 
actual offences drew it forth. In a s}'stem so 
just in itself, and bo long established, innovaliuns 
ought not to be rashly made. The cares of 
government are a burthen to the sovereign, and 
his prerogative wants no enlargement. Extend 
his authority, and you abridge the rights of tbe 
subject. When the laws in being are sufficient, 
there is no occasion to resort to tbe will of tbe 
prince.” 

This was, no doubt, a constitutional speech. 
From a man little studious of j>opularity, it was 
received with universal approbation. Tiberius 
did not stop here : when his own private resent- 
ment was not provoked, he knew tliat modera- 
tion was the best policy: with that view ho 
tbonght proper to add, that Gyarus was a dreary 
island, uncultivated, and Inhospitable. In hon- 
our, therefore, of the Junian family, and from 
motives of lenity to a man who was a member 
of the senate, he proposed to change the place of 
banishment to the isle of Cythera : and this, he 
said, was the request of Torqnata, sister to Si- 
lanus, and a vestal virgin of distinguished sanc- 
tity. The fathers complied, and a decree was 
paased accordingly. 

LXX. The Cyrenlans presented a charge of 
rapine against Ceaius Cordus. Anebarius Pris- 
cua conducted the proeecution, and aentence cf 
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condemnttloDWM pronounced. Locluf Ennloi, 

k Romeo knifht, who bad melted down ■ enrer 
atatue of theempcror, and oonyerted It to domeaUc 
uBf*, wae acoueed on the Uw of rloJated majerty. 
Tiberioi itopped the proceedinge. Againit thli 
act of lenity Ateini Capito" proteetcd openly ; 
contending, with an air of ancient liberty, that 
“ the right of the eenate, to bear and determine, 
ought not to be retrenched ; eepecially when a 
crime of that magnitude called for vliidictire 
justice. The prince, in hie own caae, might be 
slow to reient *. but let him not be generous at 
the expense of the public.” 'I'his language, 
blunt Hi it was, gare no offence to llberius; he , 
saw the drift of the speech, and, disregarding the 
tone with which it was uttered, persisted in his 
resolution. Capito brought disgrace ou his 
name. Acconaplished aa he was in the science 
of laws both human and diviue, he possessed, 
besides, a number of virtues that adorned his 
private character; but by this act of servile flat- 
tery he suliie<l the lustre of a distinguished name. 

liXXl. A question that concerned a jwiint 
of religion was the next subject of debate. The 
Roman knights had vowed a statue, for the le- 
eovery of Livia, to >x)rtunf. the rQUXSTaiAN. 
In what temple this should be placed was the 
doubt. At Rome there were various structures 
RUOi^ to the goddess, but nunc under that 8{>ecinc 
title. Upon inquiry it whs found that tliere was 
at Antiuin^ a temple with that particular dc- 
nomiuatiori ; and it beiug considered that the 
whole system of rites and ceremonies, and the 
several temples and images if the gods through- 
out Italy, were subject to the supreme authority 
of Rome, it was resolved that the votive present 
should be placed at Antium. This being a point 
of religious ceremony, Tiberius took tlie oppor- 
tunity to determine the question, which had 
been for some time in suspense, concerning Scr- 
vius Maluginensis, the priest of Jupiter. He 
produced and rend a decree of the pontifical 
college, whereby it appeared tliat the priest of 
Jupiter, when bis health rcqnired it, or when he 
obtained a dispeusation from the supreme pontiff, 
might absent himself from the duties of Lis 
function two nights at most; proviiled it was 
not during the public ceremouies, nor more than 
twice in the coarse of the year. From this re- 
gulation, made by Augustus, it was evidrut that 
a year’s absence, and of course a proconsular 
government, was incompatible with the sacer- 
dotal function. Tlie authority of Lucius Me- 
tcllua,* who, when high pontiff, would not suffer 


3 For more of Atelas Csplto, see this book, s. 75. 

4 There bad been at Rome s temple of the Equestrian 
Tortuuc, built by ^uiotiu Fulvius Flaccos, lu memory 
of a signal victory obtaloed by him in Spain. Livy, lib. 
IL a 40 : and lib. xllL a 10. 

5 The otjection mode by Metellns, was debated with 
RTeat ^rannUi In the senate, and also before the people. 

lir. lib, rxxrll- s. 51. 
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Aulua Porthumias, a priest of Jupiter, to depart 
from Rome, was aJjo cited. It foUowed, that 
the provVnee of Ait\& co\i\d isoi 
Maluginensis. It feU to the \ot. ol \ive ^ervm. 
consnlar rank, who stood next In seniority. 

LXXll. During these transactions, 'Marcus 
Lepidua petitioned the senate for leave to repair 
and decorate, at his own expense, the basilick of 
Paulus,” that noble monument of fbe A^milian 
family. The display of private muniBcence in 
public works, which enibeliished the city, was 
not yet fallen into disuse. In the reign of 
Auffustusj without any objection from that em- 
peror, Taurus,^ Phii/ppus, and BalbuSy with the 
spoils which they had taken from the enemy, or 
with the superfluity of their own immoderate 
wealth, added greiilly to the ornament of Rome, 
and, by consequence, to the honour of tlieir 
families. Encouraged by this example, but with 
a fortune much inferior, Lejiidus re\ived the 
glory of his ancestors. 'J'he Tlieatre of I’ompey 
hud been destroyed by fire; and the remaining 
hranehes of the family not being cqiinl to tlie 
expense of so great n structure, I'ilieriuB declared 
his inUuition to build a new edilire, with the 
original name. He cungratiilateil the senate 
that the damage occjisioned by the late fire, was 
confined to that single building. For this, he 
said, they were obliged to the vigilance of Sijanus. 
The senate decreed a statue” U» he placed in the 
Theatre of Pompey, in honour of the favourite. 

In a short time afterwards, when iriuniph.tl 
ornaments were grunted to Junius Blicsu'*, the 
proconsul of Africa, Tiberius made no siruple 
to declare, that liis moti\e for bestowing that 
high reward, was to pay a compliment to Sijanua, 
as the prorunsul was Ins uncle. 

IjXXIII. Rlipflijs, however, had fairly earned 
his honours. Tai'furinaa, often repulsed, was 
never defeated. He found resources in the iu- 
ferior ports of Africa, and returned to the con- 
flict with new vigour. He had ut length the 
arrogance to send an embassy to 'l iberins, de- 
manding lands for himself and his army, or 
nothing should make an end of the war. Tibe- 
rius, it is said, was upon no occasion so little 
master of himself. “ It was an insult to tlie 
imperial majesty, and the Roman name. Shall 


0 It was built by ^Umiliiis l*niilu8, who wb. 9 coiitul, 
A. U. C. 701. Ciccro ndls it a gloriou'^ structurH. \i/itt 
gratius tllo wonumento, uihil glonosuts. Ad Atticiim 
Ub. Iv. cpiat. 10. 

7 Till- public buildings erected by Tiiuras, riulippua, 
Balbus, uid otberh, arc mentioned by Velleius Futcr- 
colQB, Ub. II. B. 89 : and more particularly by tjaetouiua. 
In Aag. a 29. 

8 Senecs says, with iiidignstioD, Whomuld bear to see 
the statuo of Sejonua placed over the hsIk'b of I'orapeyl 
B base perfidious soldier sm nr.g the nmnunaenti of s 
great commander I Quw non rumpereiur, supra cinerei 
Cneii Pomptrii constitui Seyanum, et in munuNteTtiis 

ma.rtait imprratoni consecrari perjidutn tailitcHtf Va 

CoDBolat. cap. xxll. 
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a deaerter, a wanderinf vagabond, premme to 
trrat on equal temif? Even Spartacm, ‘ though 
be bad defeated contolar armlea, and ipread de- 
aeUtloD with sword and fire through the realms 
of Italy, waa not allowed to negotiate terms of 
peace, timagh the common wealth, at that time, 
was well nigh eahausted by Sertorius, ■ and 
tbs MIthridatic war. Even then, no compro- 
mise waa Idmltted ; the dignity of the state waa 
nved. And shall a flourishing empire descend 
so low as to compound with Tacfaiinss, sod, by 
granting lands, become the purchaser of peace at 
the hands of s freebooter and a robber ?" Stung 
by these reflections, Tiberius ordered Bbeius to 
seduce the followers of Tuefarinas by promises 
of a free pardon to all who should lay down 
their arms ; but as to their chief be must strain 
every nerve to secure the person of that daring 
adventurer. 

LX XIV. Tlie promised amnesty reduced the 
numbers of the enemy; end Blsniis, adopting a 
new mode of war, turned the arts of the wily 
Numidian against himself. LineqiiHl to the 
legions in a pitched battle, Tacfaririaa depended 
altogether upon the rapidity pf his motions : he 
divided his men into small parties; he showed 
himself in sudden incursions, fled before a regu- 
lar force, and knew where to Lie in ambush. 
Ihe Homans accordingly marched in three co- 
lumoB, by as many different routes. In the 
quartw where the AfricniiB ravaged the country 
near I eptls, and tin'll fled for shelter to the 
Oaramantes, Cornelius Scipio, the procorisurs 
lieutenant, advanced with hi'i division. In an- 
other quarter, where Cirta lay expopv'd to the 
Barbarians, the younger Blecsiis, the proconsul’s 
ron, commanded a second detachment. In the 
Intermediate part of the country, the commander 
in ehjof marched at the head of a chosen body of 
troops. At all convenient places he threw up 
intrenchments, and appointed garrisons, secur- 
ing every station by a regular chain of posts. 

The Barbarians found themselves counteracted 
on every side. Wherever they turned, the Ho- 
mans were at band, in front, in flank, and in the 
rear. Numbers were surrounded and either 
pill to the sword or taken prisoners. To spread 
the alarm, the Roman army was again subdi- 
vided into smaller parties, niider the command 
of centurions ofapjiroved valour and experience. 
Nor was the campaign closed, as usual, at the 
end of the summer. Instead of retiring to winter- 
quarters in the old provinces, BlErsiis kept the 
held ; he incrensd the number of bis posts and 


1 Spsrtiicui kindled up the serrlle war In Italy 
A. U. C. HBl. He gained two Important victories. Being 
defeated In a bsttle uith I.irinluB CrasiuB.’he died 
bravely sword in hand. See the scconot In Florus, 11b. 
lU. cap. 20. 

2 SerloHns, and Mlihridatea king of Pontus, Joined In 
a league against the Itoinsns, A. U. C. GBO. Florus, 11b. 
ULs. A. 


[a.u.c. 775 . 

garrlsnna, and tent oat detachments lightly 
armed, with guides acquainted with the ooana 
of tbs oouDtry. Taefarhuu could do longer 
stand at bay. He shifted bis but*, ” and wan- 
dered from place to place. At length his brother 
waa taken priaoner, and BIibsus thought It time 
to close the campaign. His retreat was auddeu 
and premature. The province was still open to 
Incursions : and the flame of war, though sup- 
presMd, waa not extinguished. Tiberius, how- 
ever, conaJdered the enemy as completely van- 
quished. Besides the honours already granted 
to Bheaus, he onlered that the legions should 
salute him by the title of Impxhatoe, according 
to the aucient custom of the Roman armies, in 
the pride of victory flushed with the generous 
ardour of wai like spirits. In the time of the 
republic, this waa a frequent custom, insomuch 
that several, at the same lime, without pre- 
eminence or distinction, enjoyetl that military 
honour. It was often allowed by Augiiiitiis’, 
and DOW by Tiberius, fur the last time. 
him the practice ceased bitogetlier. * 

liXXV. Rome, In the course of this year, 
lost two illustrious citizens; the first was Asinius 
Saloiiinus,* grandson both to IMarcus /Igrippa 
and Awinius Rolllo, balf-brotber to Drusus, and, 
besides, tbe intended husband of the emperor’s 
grandaugliter. The second was AteiiiM Capi- 
to, * already mentioned ; a man, for his abilities 
and his knowledge of the Jaws, of the first 
eminence in tbe state. From his birth he de- 
rived no advantage. His gmiKliatlier was a 
centurion under Sylla : his father rose to the 
rank of praetor. Capito was, with rapid sjieed, 
advanced by Augustus to the couaular dignity, 
and by that promotion placed above his cumjie- 
titor, Aiitistiui Labeo, who had grown into 
celebrity by bis talents and his skill in jurispru- 
dence, It was the peculiar felicity of that age 
to see flourihhing together these two iliustriniii 
rivals, who, in peaceable times, were the orna- 


3 Salloat Bays, the Numidian hats, called mapalia by 
the natlveB, were of an oblong form, with a enrvo on 
each side, somewhat resembling a Blilp. Do UelL Jugurth. 
s. ia 

4 When tltlcB of honour were Bupprewed, the Incen- 
tives of valour were extinguished, and military glory 
fudi*d away. 

5 AhinluB Sainninni was the non of Anlnlna OaJluB, 
vi-ho has been already mentioned, a 8. by Vipsania Agrip- 
pina, who had been the wife ofTlberluB, and was mother 
of hlH son DruBui ; of coarse be wbb grandson of Arinius 
Pollln, who, for his victory over the Salonil, a people of 
DalmatlB, « hr called Saloninub. Tlie gTandson e njt)yed 
tlio title of his grandfather. He was also grandson to 
Agrippa by his mother’s side. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. fB. 

0 Ateliis Cnplto has been already mentioned In thia 
book, B. '10. He was ronRul A. U. ('. 7M ; of the Chris- 
tian era .7. He iucceeded Marcus .llmillnB Lepldus and 
lAiciui Arruntlui for the remainder of their yeor, and 
his name, therefore, does not appear In the Fajfti Con~ 
tularei. 
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nenti of tbelr ooontry. Tha fune of Labeo * 
roM on the inreet fbondetlon ; he wei e itreniiou 
uwrter of clrll libertj, end for thu reuon the 
fWToorita of the people. Capito kneir hie ap- 
pToaohei to the greet, and bjr hia flodbUlty be- 
came a favourite at the coart of Aogaitui. 
Labeo wma not luffered to rlie above the pnetor- 
ian rank ; bat that act of lajaftloe rilaed bis po- 
pularity; while on the other hand, Ceplto ob- 
tained the conaulihip, and with It the public 
hatred. 


7 ADtiiUiu Labeo U mentioned vrlth honour in eere- 
nl paBu^es of the Digest He wu one of those men, 
whose tdngu lari ties are forflron on account of their 
talents and their virtues. His father, an ardent and 
lealous republican, resolved, after the battle of Fhilippi, 
not to Horrlvo the loss of public liberty. He was dee- 
‘ patched by his own command, by one of his domestics, 

■ Whom he onfranrhlsed, 'that ho might not die by the 
hand of a slave. Applan, lib. ir. The son adopted the 
piindples of hU father. He thongbt, spoke, and acted, 
open all occasions, with a republican spirit. Angugtns 
knew his character, and yet respected him. We are 
told by Pomponius, the rlvilian. Digest. 1, tit. iJ a 47, 
that the consolslilp for part of the year was offlered to 
him and rtgected. It is pmbulile, that perceiving the 
itate-craft, by which the consnlar authority was 
abridged, and, by consequence, impaired, I^beo dis- 
dalned to be the tiine-scn'ing consul of tlie court au- 
Ids Uelliua (lib. xili. cap, 12 .) him pn'served a fragment 
of a letter, in ■which Capito says of his rival, that ho was 
a man almost frantic with the love of liberty. Agifahat 
heminfm liberUu qiuitdam nimia et wcon. Nof'tes 
Attica’, lib, xiii. cup. 12. 1 lie fnvourito at the court of 
Angustos might naturally cuough pronounce that 
^dgment. And yet we find that the obsequious Capito 
oould in the reign of niierios imitate the blunt freedom 
of his rival. Being told that a word, coined by Tiberius 
In one of Ills speeches, was legitimate IaHu, or, if It was 
■ot, that It would soon become so : Thnt, said Capito, ' 
li false ; for yon, Cjesot, am give the freedom of tbe ' 
dty to men, but not to words. Certe >ajB tnmtUur, in- • 
flat Capito ; tu eaiM, Catar, civitatem dare poU't ho. j 
aWaj^u, wrbu non poiei, Suetonius, D« lUostr. Gram- 1 
■at cap. xxiL 


LXXVI. In thli year also, the alxty-foarth 
from tha bAttle of Philippi, Jania,* nleoa to 
Cato, aiatar of Brataa, and the widow of Cee- 
alaa, paid her debt to natare. Her will eogroa- 
aed the public oonvemtlon. PoeaeweJ of Im- 
moderate liohea, ihe left marki of her regard to 
almoat all the emiaeat men at Rome, without 
mention of Tlberiua. The omlealon gave no 
ombrage to the emperor. He conildered It aa 
the ex^ae of a civil right, and not only auffered 
her funeral panegyric to be epoken from the 
roatmm, but allowed the loat ceremoniee to be 
i performed with the uiual pomp and mognlQ- 
cence. In the proceaeion were aeen the Imagea 
of the moat llluatrioua families, in number not 
IcM than twenty; the Manlil, the Quintil, and 
others of equal rank. Those of Brutua and 
Caasioa* were not diaplayod ; but for that reaaon 
they were preaent to every Imagination, and 
with anperior lustre eclipsed the splendour of 
that day. 


8 Junla wu the daughter of Dedmua Jonioa Sllanaa 
by Servllin, the sister of Cato of Utica. Servilia wu 
first morrind to H. Juulus Brutus, and by him wu the 
mother of Brutos, who stabbed Julius C«sar. Junla 
was, of course, niece lo Cato, end half-sister to Brutos, 
She married Ctiwius, tlie frinud of Brutus ^ and thus de- 
scended, and thus allied, the sister of one Htoubplrolor 
agnlnst C^Esar, and the nidow of another, abe^vt^ un- 
molested in the fall eqjoymcnt of uealth aiM nonpar, 
to an extreme old age. The battle of Philippi wasfougbt 
A- U. C 712. From that time to the year of Rome 775, 
m period of sixty-three years complete, Jniila posscawd 
splendid nebes, and was buried at last with all the hon- 
ours of B public funeral The moderntloii of Augnalus 
protected her, and the cruelty of llberius was not yet 
unchained. 

9 The constitution being OTertumi'd, the oswrtori of 
public liberty were not displayed; but u Tadtua else- 
where says, the honour which was denied Increased 

: their glory. Negatiu honor gloriam inUndit Annals, 

I book Iv. f. 20. 
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Thk cousali for the year, [A.U. C. 776. A. D. 23.] 
OD which we are now - entering, were Caitu 
AeiniiiH, and Caiui Antiatiue. Tiberiiuhad 
reigned nine years. During that time a state of 
profound tranquillity prerailcd at Rome, and 
the emperor saw the imperial famUy douriah- 
Ing with undiminiahed lustre. The loss of Gcr- 
manicua gave him no regret; on the contrary, 
lie re(!;koned that event among the prosperous 
Issues of hiu reign. But fortune now began to 
change the scene, and a train of disasters fol- 
lowed. Tiberius threw off the mask : ho harassed 
the people by acts of cniclty, or, which was 
equally oppressive, by bis authority encouraged 
the tjTTttuny of others. Of this revolution Julius 
SejunuB, coinmauder of the pnetorian guards, 
was the prime and efficient cause. 'Hie power 
and influence of that minister have been already 
mentioned. I shall hero give tlie origin of the 
IbiRii, the features of hia character, aud the 
flagitious arts by which he aspired to the su- 
preme ]K)wpr. 

He was born at Vulsinil, ' the son of Seius 
Strabo, ■ a Roman knigbt. He attached him- 
self, in hia early youth, to Calus Ctesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. Even at that time he 
laboured under a suspicion of having prostituted 
hia person to the infamous passions of Apieius, ’ 


1 See the Oeographicsl Table. 

2 Vellenis l*aterculius the lilstorisD, who lackeyed at 
the fe<^t of SejanoB, nays that the father was the chief of 
the llom an knights. Nothing more is kaowa of him. 

3 I'hero were three famous opienrea of the name of 
Apieius: one meutloned by Atliencens ; a second in the 
time of AngTistna and Tlberioa ; and a third, in the reign 
of Tr^'an. The eecoad is the person here intended 
Seneca Rays of him. In that city, from which the teachers 
of philosophy were banished, this man, professing the 
science of the kitchen, corrupted the manners of the 

by his skill in cookery. Apienu memoria 

virit, qut in ea ur&e ex ywa pkiiotopAi, ut coj‘n^?tores 
jwentutu abire jturi Muntj tcimtiam popina profetnu, 
diiciplina tua ttxculum infociL Seneca, De ConsoUtione. 
Finding himself, after a long* course of profusloa and 
ginUony, mneh involved In debt, and, after satisfying oil I 
demands, not worth more than what may be colled I 
lOOjOOOt, he flnlshed his days by a dose of poison. Seneca 
in the place above quoted. For tht soke of sn anecdote. 


a rich and prodigal Tolnptaary. By TArlousarta 
he afterwards gained an entire ascendant over 
the aflectJoni of 'llberiuo, inoomuch that the 
temper of that prince, to the rest of mankind 
dark aud inscrutable, became to him alone un- 
clouded, free, nud complying. This influence, 
however, was not the effect of superior ability ; 
since Sejanus, in the end, fell a victim to the 
policy of that very prince, whom be deceived at 
first. A phenomenon so very extraordinary can 
bo ascribed to nothing less than the wrath of 
the gods, incensed against the Roman state. 
Whether the public snlTered most by the eleva- 
tion,^ or the downfall, of that pernicious minister, 
it !s difficult to determine. His frame of body 
was vigorous, robust, and patient of labour ; bis 
spirit bold and enterprising : in his onm conduct 
a profound dissemble]', and to others a sharp and 
dangerous accuser. W ith pride that swelled to 
arrogance, he fand the meanuess that could fawn 
and flatter ; and, under the outward calm of 
moderation, he nourished in bis heart the most 
unbounded ambition. IVofusion, luxury, and 
largesses were often hia meana, but more fre- 
quently application to business, aud indefatigable 
industry; virtues that take the n.nme of vice, 
when they play an under part to inordinate pao- 
aions and the lust of domination.* 

II. The r^immlsaion over the prsetorlan bands 
had been always of a limited nature. Sejanus 


perhaps little known. It may be proper to mention^ therp 
Is extant, In the Latin language, a book. Importing to 
bo Apinns’s Art of r(K)kcry. La Blotterie relates as a 
certain fact, that Madame DarlBr and her husband were 
alinuat killed by this book. 'Tlicy found Jo it a receipt 
for a pnrticnlar ragout, and being both lorlJned to dine 
rUiKsically, they were altnutit p^^isoned by their loomed 
bill of fare. 

* The pemIrlouB eonsoquonrvs whirh attended the rise 
of Sejanus, will be iM-<'n in the sequel. Ills ruin was 
equally the lause of public roJamity ; since Tacitus tells 
ns, that Tlbcnus, bile he loved or feared this /avimiite 
minister, restraiued Ins passions, but afterwards broke 
out with unbounded fury. AnuaJa, book vL s. 61 ■ 

5 Assumed and well acted virtues ore often mors dan, 
gerous than the worst vices. Addison’s Cmto says of 
Julius Cieear, 

Curse on his virtues ? they’ve undone his ronnh-y. 
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enUrged hii powm to a degree unknown before. 
He bad the addreae to collect into one oarap the 
whole oorpe ofrthe goarda, till that time quarter- 
ed in raiioui parte of Rome. Being embodied, 
they received their ordere with BabmiBaioD ; habit 
and conetant Interconree eetabliahed a aplrlt of 
union, and, knowing their numbers, they grew 
formidable to their fellow-citiaens. The pre- 
text for this measure was, that the soldiery grew 
wanton in idleness, bnt, when encamped, they 
might be drawn forth, with better effect, in any 
sudden emergence, and, being confined within 
their intrenchmenfcs, at a distance from the vices 
of the metropolis, they would act with greater 
vigour wheuever required. This plan being 
settled, Sejanus began his approaches to the af- 
fections of the soldiers ; by affability and caresses, 
he glided into favour ; ho appointed the tribunes 
and centurions ; he endeavoured to seduce the 
senators by corruption : he promoter! his crea- 
tures, and, at his pleasure, bestowed honours 
and provinces. All this was done, not only irith 
the consent, but with the most complying facility 
on the part of Tiberius, who now declared open- 
ly in favour of the minister, styling him, in 
private converaatiun, his associate in the cares of 
government, and ruing the same language even 
to the senate. Nor did he stop here ; he allowed 
the images of bis favonrlte to be worshipped in 
the theatre, In the forum, and at the bead-quar- 
ters of the legions, in the place appropriated ‘ for 
the standards and the eagles. 

HI. As yet, however, the Imperial family 
WHS In a fiourishing state. To secure the suc- 
cession there was no want of Ca;sars. The em- 
peror’s son ’ was in the prime of manhood, and 
his grandsons in the fiower of youth. These 
were obstacles to thewiews of Sejanus. To as- 
sail them with open force, were big with danger; 
and fraud requires delay, and intervals of guilt. 
He resolved to work by stratagem. Drusus, 
against whom Sejanus was inflomed by recent 
provocations, was marked out as the first victim. 

It happened that Drusus, impatient of a rival, 
and by nature fierce, raised his hand, in tome 
sndden dispute, against Sejanus ; and that 
haughty minister, advancing forward, received 
a blow on the face. Stung with indignation, 
he thought no expedient so sure, as the gaining 
of the younger Livla, ’ the wife of Drusus, to 


1 The original says, mltr principia Iggttonufm. ITio 
ume expression often occurs In Tarltns, and requires 
an explanation. Between the tents of the legions and 
the trlbunea^a space of a baodred feet In breadth was left, 
which formed a large street, called PaiMciPiA, that ran 
across the whole camp, and divided it Into two parts, 
the upper and lower. Duncan's Cscaar, roL L The 
Roman Art of War. 

8 Drusus, and the three sons of OennanJeos; Nero, 
Dmiiis, wad Caligula, 

3 She was sister to Oermnnlcua. See the Ocnealogi- 
eal Table, No, "Tl. 
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his InteTMt. The princess was sifter to Ger- 
manioof ; and though. In her younger days, she 
bad no elegance either of sbene or feature, ihe 
was now grown up in the mAt perfect form of 
regular beauty. Sejanus made his advances 
with the ardoor of a lover. Having triumphed 
over her honour, be found another step in guilt 
no difficult matter. A woman, who has sacri- 
ficed her virtue, soon resigns every other princi- 
ple. Engaged in a course of adultery, she wuti 
led by degrees to embrace the project of murder- 
ing |jcr husband, in onler to marry her param- 
our, and mount with him to tlio imperial dignity. 

In this manner a woman of illiistriuiis rank, 
the niece of Augustas, the danghtcr-in-Iaw of 
Tiberius, and the mother of chiJdren by Drusus, 
disgraced herself, her ancestors, and her posteri- 
ty, by a vile connection with an adulterer from 
a municipal town, renouncing the hononrs which 
she possessed, for the uncertain prospect of flagi- 
tious grandeur. Eudemns, * the confidential 
friend and physician of the faithless wife, was 
drawn into the conspiracy. Under colour of his 
profession, this man had easy access to Livia. 
Sejanus listed him into his service; and that iho 
harmony between himself and the adultere>s 
might be undisturbed by jealousy, ho repudiated 
his wife Apicata, by whom he had three children. 
But still the magnitude of the crime filled their 
minds with terror; they fluctuated between 
opposite counsels ; they resolved, they hesitated ; 
delay, and doubt, and confusion followed. 

IV. In the beginning of this year, Drusus, 
the second son of Germaiiicas, put on the manly 
robe. * llie honours, w liidb had been decxeetl 
to his brother Nero, were renewed by a vote of 
the fathers, nberius, iu a speech upon the oc- 
casion, commended the tender regard with which 
bis son protected the children of Gennanicus. 
The truth is, Drusus (though in high stationn 
and among rivals sincerity is seldom found) had 
acquitted himself towards his nephews with all 
decent attention, at least without hostility. 
Amidst these transactions, the old project of 
visiting the provinces, often .intimated, but never 
in earnest, was revived by Tiberius. For this 
expedition the ostensible reasons were, the num- 
ber of veterans entitled to their dismission from 
the service, and the necessity of recruiting thr 
army with effective men. Of such u volun- 
tarily offered, the number he said was small, 
and even of those the greatest part were a set of 
distressed and profligate vagalMnds, destitute of 


4 Pliny the elder gives s dark picture of the physl- 
rlana of hla time. They had their opportunltlea to sd- 
miulster poison, to mske wills, snd manage Intrlgne^. 
Qu$4 tmim wm^nxmtm fertiHusf avt unde phtrea fesrt/- 

! meHtorumtHtidiai F Jamveroetaduiteriainprincipiwit 
doTMiinUt ut £udami in Litria Druti C^rtaris. Lib. xxlx. 
■. 8 . 

5 He was then foorteen yemn of ago. 
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^eoare^ and itranfen to military diadpllrta. 
He added a lift of the Homan legloni, ipaoHylng 
Ithe prorinoea whpe they were atatloned. A 
teriew of that e^hnate will not be uaeleaa, or 
unacceptable, eince it will exhibit the national 
■trength at that period, the kingi in alliance 
with Rome, and the narrow limit! * of the em- 
pire, compared with the extent to which they 
have been alnce enlarged. 

V. In theaeaa^ that on each aide wash the 
coast of Italy, two fleet! were atationed; one at 
liliienam, the other at Rareiina. The maritime 
parts of Gaul, adjacent to Italy, were guarded 
by the large gmlleyi, which were taken at the 
battle of Actinm, and sent by Augustas to Foro- 
julium, well prorlded with able seamen. But 
the chief atrength of the empire was on the 
Rhine, " consisting of eight legions, to bridle at 
once the Germans and the Gauls. Spain, lately 
sftlKlued, was held in subjection by three legiona 
Juba® reigned in Mauritania, deriving his title 
from the favour of Rome. The rest of Africa 
was kept in awe by two legions. A like num- 
ber served in Egypt. In that vast extent of 
country, which stretches from Syria to the Eu- 
phrates, bordering on the confines of Iberia, 
Albania, and other states under the protection 
of the Roman arms, four legions maintained the 
rights of the empire. Thrace was governed by 
Rhajmetalces and the sons of Cotys. The 
honks of the Danube were secured by fonr le- 
gions, two in FaDDonia, and two in Mwla. Two 


In thft time of Tiberias, Syene, a dty strongly gmrri- 
■oned, at the farther extremity of Egypt, was the bonn- 
dary of tiie Romin empire. Ti^an enlsrged the limits 
as far BB the Red Sea See book 1. s. 11, note; and book 
ii. B. Gl, note. 

7 The two BCM were Mare Adrlsticnm, the Adriatic, 
now tliR golf of Venice ; Mare Tyirhennm, now the 
Toftran Sea. 'Fhe former whs also called Mat't ruperrtw ; 
the latter Nare infti-um. Virgil saya, 

*An mare qnod anprameraorem, quodque aJluitlnfm.’ 
Mlsenom, now Capo di Mitmo, was a promontory in 
the I'lucan sea : Ravenna was s port in the Adriatic. 
See the Goognphlcal Table. 

6 In Upper and Lower Oennany, acconbog to the 
plan of Angnstas. See the Manners of the Germans, s. 
1. note. 

}» Jabft*B father was king of NumWla. He attached him- 
self to Pompey’s party, and took a decided part BgBlnrrt 
JoUns Cbsot. Even after the death of Pompoy, he 
stood at bay with Cesar, and, ot length, reoelTed a to- 
tal overthrow in the battle of Thapsa. Determined, 
however, not to fall into Cojsar'g bands, he retired with 
Pi‘treins, Lis fellow-sufferer, and, at the close of a ban- 
quet, fell a voluntary victim by the band of a friend. 
His SOD Jobo waa led to Rome, to walk In CmBar's tri- 
umph. He was educated at the court of AuguituB, and 
diatluguibbed himself by hla talents and his literature. 
Augustus gave him in marrisge the young Cleopatra, 
daughter of the famous Cleopatra, by Mark Antony, and 
sent him (Numldla being' then a Roman province) to 
reign In Mauritania. A. U. C. 724 Tor Miurltanla, 8«-e 
the GcographlcaJ Table. 

^0 Annali, book ii. u. 07. 


BBOre were attUoned In Dalmatia, in aaituatJon, 
if a war broke oat at their back, to aupport the 
otbar legion; or, if a aadden emergence required 
their preeejioe, ready to advanoe by rapid marchc! 
Into Italy. Rome at the aame time bad her own 
pooallar forces, namely, three city cohorts ** and 
nine the pmtorian hands, raised for the most 
part in Etruria, Umbria, ” ancient Latium, and 
the colonies of the old republic. To this nation- 
al strength must be added the naval armaments 
of the allies, placed at proper aUtions, together 
with their Infantry and cavalry, forming, in the 
whole, a body of troops, not inferior in number 
to the Roman army. But of the foreign auxi- 
liaries it is impossible to speak with precision. 
'Fhey were shifted from place to place, with 
nnmbers now augmented, and now reduced, as 
occasion required ; and, by consequence, an ao- 
enrate estimate cannot be expected. 

VI. To this survey of the empire if we add a 
view of the constitution, and the manner in 
which the government was administered by Ti- 
berius, from the beginning of his reign to the 
I present year, the fatal era of tyranny and op- 
pression, the Inquiry will not be foreign to our 
purpose. In the first place, not only the aflaln 
of state, but all questions of importance between 
the citiaens of Rome, were referred to the wis- 
dom of the senate. The leading memben of 
that assembly clsimed and exercised full freedom 
of debate; and when they deviated into flattery, 
the prince was sure to r^ect the nauaeoiii strain. 
In dispensing the honours of government, he had 
an eye to nobility of birth, to personal merit, and 
to talents as well civil aa military. His choice, 
it was generally agreed, was made with Judg- 
ment. The consuls and the pneturs enjoyed the 
ancient honours of their rank and dignity. The 
subordinate magistrates exercised their functloDs 
without control. Tiie laws, if we except thoae 
of violated majesty, '* flowed in their regular 
channel. The tributes and duties, whether of 


11 We are told by Dio, 11b. Iv. that the establiihment 
under Angustna w'ls ten tboasand pnetoriaoe, divided 
Into ten cohorts, and six tboumnd In the dty cohorts, 
'fbe number, theroforo, waa redoced by Dbrrlui. 

12 For Etmrifl, Umbria, and andent T^Hnm, see tbs 
Geographical Table. 

13 Betides their fleets for the sea scrrlne, the Romans 
had always proper armaments on the Rhine and the Du- 
nnbe. 

14 The vile nbose of the law of violated mqjeety 
been menboned. book iii. s. 38, note. The first men 
In Rome we-rp virtims to It. In Shsktpeare’s langosge, 
ItvoM anettoemmfthViemaU. It wUlnotbe amlas to 
remark, that If wo except, at Tadtoi doat, that tingle 
griermnee, the dcBcriptioD of the nine first yean of Tlbe- 
riot it a more Jnst and better-fomuJed panegyric, than 
can be found In the gHttaring page of Vellelua Paterculus, 
or any other professed encomiut Amt yet this Is the 
historian whom certain critics have called a painter in 
dark coloars, who loves to represent men worve than 
they ircf 
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com or monef , were mansfed hj commbdoQen 
cboMD firom the Homan kni^ta. The reren- 
□M appropriated to the prince were condocted 
by men of dletiagaiabed probity, and freqaently 
by Buch, ai were known to 'ilberlna by tbeJr 
character only. Being once appointed, they were 
nerer remored. Sereral, it ii well known, grew 
grey in the nine employment. The peopl^ it ia 
true, often complained of the price of com ; but 
the grierance wai not imputable to the emperor. 
To prerent the coneeqnencee of unproductive 
eeaeoni, or loeaea at aea, lie apared neither money 
nor attention. In the proviucea no new bur- 
thens were imposed, and the old duties were col- 
lected without cruelty or extortion. Corporal 
punishment was never indicted, and confiacation 
of men’s effects was a thing unknown. 

VII. In Italy the land-property of the em- 
peror was inconsiderable. Good order prevailed 
among his slaves. Ilia freedmen were few, and 
his household was managed with economy. In 
all questions of right between the emperor and 
individuals, the courts of justice were open, and 
the law decided. And yet to this equitable sys- 
tem he did not know how to add a gracious man- 
ner : the austerity of his countenance struck men 
with terror. He cmitinued, however, in the 
practice of rigid, though not amiable, manners, 
till the death oT Druaus, ' While that prince 
survived, Sejanus thought it prudent to advance 
by slow degrees. He dreaded the resentment 
of a young man, who did not seek to disguise iiis 
passions, but complained aloud, ** that theem{>er- 
or, though be bad a son to succeed him, preferred 
a stranger to share in the administration. How 
little was that upstart minister removed from 
being a oolleague in the empire ! The road of 
ambition is at first a steep ascent ; but the diffi- 
culty once surmounted, the passions of designing 
men list In the enterprise, and tools and agents 
are ready at hand. The favourite is already mas- 
ter of a camp, and the soldiers wait his nod. 
Among the monuments of Fompey we behold his 
statue: the grandchildren of tbis new man will 
be allied In blood to the family of Drutus. ■ 
What remains, but humbly to hope that he will 
have the modesty to stop In his career, content 
with what he has already gained ?” Such was 
the diaoonrae of Dmsus, not occasional but con- 
stant ; not in private circles, bat at large, and 
without reserve. His Inmost secrets were also 
known : his wife bad forfeited her honour, and 
was now a spy upon her husband. 

VIII. In this posture of affairs, Sejanus 
thought be had no time to lose. He chose a 


1 Drains the son of Tiberias, cat off by Sejsnos, ss 
wQl be seen In the leqael. 

S The Btstae of Sfjinas was plsoed In Pompey's the- 
stre. See book 111. s. T8. His dmoghter wss also to be 
married to Dmsos, the son of Clsodlas, afterwords 
emperor. Tor Drosoi, see the OeaeoJoglral Table, No. 
lOi. 


polaoo, which, openting aa a slow oorroaive, 
might bring on the •ymptomi of a natural dis. 
order. Lygdua, the eunuch (aa was dlaoovered 
eight yean after wards ), ” admioiitered the 
draught While Dmsua lay UI, Tiberius, never 
■eeming to be In any degree alarmed, or, it may 
be, willing to make a display of magnanimity, 
went as usual to the senate. Even after the 
prince expired, and before the funeral ceremony 
was performed, he entered the asaembly of the 
fathers. Perceiving the consuls, with dejected 
looks, seated on the ordinary benches, like men 
who mourned fur the public loss, he put them 
1 in mind of their dignity, and their proper station. 

' The senate melted into tears: but Tiberius, 
superior to the weakness of nature, delivered an 
animated speech, in a fiowing style, and a tone 
of firmness. " lie was not,” he said, to be 
informed that bis appearance might be thought 
unseasonable in the moment of recent affiiction, 
when, according to the general custom, the 
mind, enfeebled with sorrow, can scarce endure 
the consolation of friend^ and almost loathes 
the light of the son. 'i'hose tender emotions 
were the condition of humanity, and, therefore, 
not to be condemned. For his pfirt, he sought 
a manly remedy ; in the embraces of the com- 
monwealth, and in the bosom of the fathers, he 
came to lay down his sorrows. He lamented 
the condition of his mother, drooping under the 
infirmities of age, the tender years of bis grand- 
sons, and his own sitaation now in the decline 
of life. The children of Germanirus, in the 
present distress, were the only remaining hopes 
of the people. He desired that they might be 
brought before the fathers.” 

The consuls went forth to meet the princes. 
Having prepared their tender minds for bo 
august a scene, they presented them to the 
emperor. Tiberius, taking them by the band, 
addressed the senate : “ These orphans, r,on- 

scrlpt fathers, I delivered Into the care of their 
nncle; and, though he was blessed with isaue^ 1 
desired that be would cherish them as his own, 
and train them up in a manner worthy of him- 
•elf and of posterity. Bat Drusua ia no more: 

I now tom to you, and, in the presence of the 
gods, in the hearing of my country, I implore 
you, take under yonr protection the great-gnuid- 
children of Augustus ; adopt the issue of an 
Ulastrioas line ; support them, raise them, mould 
them at your pleasure for the good of the state ; 
perform at once my duty and your own. As 
for you, Nero, and yon, Druios, in this assembly 
you behold your fathers i bom as you are in the 
highest station, your lot Is such, that nothing 
good or evil can befall yon, without affecting, at 
the same time, the interest of the common- 
wealth.** 


3 The discovery was made by Lygdns A. U. C. 7^ 
See this book, ■. 1 1 ; and book v. supplement, s. 38. 
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r IX. Thli ipeech draw teart from tbe whole 
l^mbly : vowb and lupplicatloDi folk^red. 
Bad Tlberlm known where to etop, hiitead of 
^dlng what exceeded tbe bounds of probability, 
Wery heart would have been touched with 
^rVympathy, and every mind Imprc j e s d with the 
^^lory of tbe prince. But by recorrinff to tbe 
V^itale and chimerical project, so often heard with 
, derision, the project of abdicating the soverel^ty, 
and resigning tbe reins of government to the 
consuls, or any other person willing to under- 
take the task, be weakened the force of senti- 
ments in themselves just and honourable. The 
■clemnitics which had been decreed to the 
memory of Germanicus, were renewed in hon- 
our of Drusus, with coDslderablo additions, 
agreeable to tbe genius of flattery, nhvays studi- 
ous of novelty. The funeral ceremony was dis- 
tinguished by a long train of illustrious images. 
Ill the procession were seen TEneas, the father 
of the Julian race ; the Alban kings ; llomuliis, j 
the founder of Home ; the Sabine nobility, with j 
Attus Clausus* at their head, and from him i 
the whole line of the Claudion family. 

X. In this account of tbe death of Drusus, 
the best and most authentic historians have been 
my guides, A report, however, which gained 
ci'-dit at the time, and has not yet died away, 
ought not to be omitted. 1 1 was currently aaid, 
that Sejanus, having gained the person and the 
Iie.trt of LIvia, proceeded to a fouler intrigue 
with Lygdus the eunuch, and, by an infamous 
amour, drew to bis inteica^ ^hat tool of iniqiiiry, 
who was one of the domestic attendants of 
Drums, and, for bis youth and tbe graces of bis 
person, high in favour with bis master. The 
time and place fer administering the poison 
being settled by tbe conspirators, Sejanus had 
the hardihood to change his plan. He contrivetf, 
by secret insinuations, to clioT^e Druaus with 
tt plot against his father’s life, and dared to 
whisper a caution lo Tiberius, not to taste the 
fii-st cup that should be offered to him at his son** 
table. Deceived by this stroke of perfidy, the 
old man received the cup, and presented it to 
his son. 'ITie prince, with the frankness and 
gaiety of youth, drank it off : but that alacrity 
served only to confirm the suspicions entertained 
by the emperor. Hli cnncluslon waa, that 
Drusus, overwhelmed with fear and shame, was 
in haste to give himself the death, which he had 
prepared for his father. 

XI. A report of this kind, current among 
tbe populace, but unsupported by any good 
authority, cannot stand the test of examination. 

VV hat man of plain common-sense, not to speak 

•4 Attus CIbiuiu, by birth a Sabine, went In the train 
of followers to itetUe at Rome, A. U. C. «50. He was 
Well received, and from that time called Afpiuh Crau- 
Diva, the founder of the CIstMlian race. Livy, lib 11 n 
10. Aunala, book xL a. 24. 


j of a coosummite statesman like Tiberius, would 
* present inevitable death to his only son, without 
so much as hearing him, and thus precipitately 
commit a fatal deed, never to be recalled':* 
Would It not have been more natnral to put the 
cup-bearer to the torture ? Why not inquire who 
mixed the liquor ? Above all, is It pro^ble that 
Tiberius, ever slow and Indecisive, would at 
once forget the habits of bis nature, and, in the 
case of an only son, a son too never charged 
with any crime, act with a degree of rashness, 
which he had never practised to the remotest 
stranger '(* The truth is, Sejanus was known to 
be capable of ever)' species of vlllany, however 
atrocious : the partiality of the emperor increased 
the number of bis enemies; and, both tbe sove- 
reign and tbe favourite being objects of public 
detestation, malignity itself could frame no tale 
so black, and even improbable, that men were 
' not willing to believe. 

The death of princes is always variously re- 
ported, and common fame is sure to add a tragic 
catastrophe. Some years afterwards, the .jmr- 
ticularsof the murder were brought to light by 
Apicata, tbe widow of Sejanus, and contiimed 
by Eudemiis and Lygdus on the rack. In the 
number of historians, who were envenomed 
ogniijst Tiberius, and with diligence cnlleoted 
anecdotes to wage eternal war against bis me- 
mory, not one has gone so far os to impute to 
him a share in this foul transaction. Tbe story, 
however, such as it is, I have represented in its 
native colours, willing to flatter myself that, by 
j so glaring an instance, 1 may destroy the ci‘e<lit 
of fabulous narrations,* and prevail with the 
reader, into whose bauds this woik may fall, 
not to prefer tbe Actions of rumuneo;, Jiowever 
greedily swallowed by vulgai- ereduJity, to tbe 
precision of sober history. 

XII. TibiTJua, in a public ipeech, delivered 
the funeral ]):inegyrlc of hii bod.“ The senate 
and the people attended in their moumiug gai'- 
ments; but their grief was mere outward show, 
the effect of dissiinuJation, not of sentiuient. 
They rejoiced in secret, conceiving 'that from 
this event tbe bouse of Germanicus would begin 
to flourish. But the dawn of happiness was 
soon overclouded. The exultation of the people, 
and tbe indiscretion of Agrippina, who had nut 

5 This passage aflurds a proof of the hi^torLiu’s In- 
tegrity. 

6 Seneca represents Tlborirxs with an Inflexible poun- 
tenaoce delivering a npeech that melted the audience 
Into tears. He adds, by this flnnneaH, lo slnguiar on 
Boefa an occasion, 'flbcrius proved to Stdanns, who stood 
at hJs elbow, that he cooid see unmoved tbe desoIaUoii 
of his family. Erpenendum tc dedit Styano ad latua 

fuam patienter pouet wuot perdere. ConsoL ad 
Mardam, s. 15. About four or fire months after tho 
death of Dmsus, deputies arrived from IftuM to v'ondole 
wltlt Tiberius; And i, be said, condole witli you for 
the loss of Hwtor. Suet. In Tib. s. 54. 

n 
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the ptdley to nipprota tbo emotloni of ber heorti 
accelerated her ovni miiij atid that of her eooe. 
Emboldeoed bj mioceec, S«{jaiiai wee readf to fo 
forward io fuUt. He nw the murder of Dm- 
•ni peeawlth Impanlty, and eren without a il^ 
of public refret. Suooeesfal rllUay iuipired 
him with new courafe. He taw that the eons 
of Oermanloua were the preeumptire helia of 
UberluB, and for that reaaou begBH to plot their 
deatruotloo. Being three in number, they could 
not all be taken oflF by poison, while a let of 
faithful attendant! watched them with a vigilant 
eye, and the virtue of Agrippina waa impregna- 
ble. 

That very virtue wai, therefore, to be turned 
agalnit her. Sejanus called it pride and contu- 
macy. By repeated liivectlvea he roused the in- 
veterate hatred of the elder Livia; and the 
yoouger of the name, no recently an accomplice 
in the murder of Druaus, waa easily induced to 
Join in a second conapiracy. They represented 
Agrippina to 'I'iberJua as a woman proud of her 
rfaJldren, intoxicated with popularity, and of a 
spirit to engage in any dangerous enterprise. 
'Ills widow of Brusus knew how to chotisc fit 
agents for her purpose. Among her instruments 
of iniquity was Julius Postbumus, a mau high 
in favour with the elder LIvin. He had been 
for some time engaged in an adulterous com- 
merce with Mutilia Prisca, and, through her 
Infiuence, was graciously received at court. By 
hii subtle practices, and the wbispem mnveyed 
by Prisca, the old woman, naturally fond of 
power, and jealous of every rival, waa easily in- 
flamed against her grandaughter. At the 
•ame time, such of Agrippina’s attendants as bad 
ea«y accea to her presence, were instructed to 
choose, in conversation with their mistress, the 
topics most likely to exasperate a mind fierce 
with pride, and ready to take fire ou every oc- 
casion. 

XII 1. Meanwhile, Tiberius, hoping to find In 
bnsinesB some respite from the anxieties of his 
heart, attended to the administration of justice 
In all disputes between the citizens of Home. 

He likewise heard petitions from the provinces 
and the allies. At his desire, the cities of Cibyra' 
in Asia, and .^giurn in Achaia, which had suf- 
fered by an earthquake, were exempted from 
their usual tribute for three years. Vibios Se- 
renas, proconsul of the farther Spain, was found 
guilty of oppression in the course of his admin- 
istration, and, being a man of nvage manners, 
banished to the isle of Amorgos. Cars! us Sa- 
cerdoe, accused of having supplied Taefarinos 
with com, waa tried and acquitted. Csius 
Gracchus was charged with the same crime, and 
in like manner declared innocent. He had been 
carried in his infancy to the isle of Cerclna by 


1 For CUyra and JEgium, see the Oeogrsphicsl 
Table. 


1 Semproalu! Oraochns, ' his fktber, who was 
oondiniiiied to banishment. In that place, amidst 
a crew of ootlaws and abandoned fugitives, be 
grew up in ignorance. To gain a livelihood, he 
became a deala* in petty merchandise on the 
coast of Afiriea and Sicily. His obeourity, how- 
ever, did not shelter him from the dangers of a 
higher station. Innoceut as he was, If iEllos 
Lttmia” and Lnclus Apron! us, formerly pro- 
ooniuls of Africa, had not espoused his cause, 
he must have souk under the weight of the 
prosecution, a sacrifice to the splendid name 
of his family, and the misfortunes of his 
father. 

XIV. In the course of the year, deputations 
from Greece, on the old subject of sanctuaries, 
were heard before the senate. The petiple of 
Samos claimed an ancient iirivilegc for the tem- 
ple of Juno; and those of Coos, for that ol 
^Bcnlapins. The former relied on a decree of 
the Amphictyons, * the court of supreme autho- 
rity, at the time when colonies from Greece 
were in possession of the maritime parts of Asia. 
The deputies from Coos had also their ancient 
precedents, besides a claim founded on their own 
peculiar merit. In the general massacre of the 
Roman citizens throughout Asia and the isles 
adjacent, committed by order of Mitbridutes, 
they gave a refuge to numbers in the temple of 
.Etculapius. This busiuess being over, the 
complaint against the liceiitiousucas of stage- 
players, often urged by the praters, and always 
without effect, was taken nj> by Tiberius, He 
stated, that the people of that profesion weiv. 
guilty of seditious practices, and, in many in- 
stances, corrupted the morals of private families. 
The buffoonery of the Oscan farce,” which in 

2 8ee Annals, book L b. 53. For Cffrcitia, boo Geo- 
graphical Table. 

3 LaduB ApronliiB Iciw been mentioned, book ili. b. 21. 
For .®llas Lamia, Bee Annals, book vL a. 27 

4 The assembly of the .Imphictyone* was the grtinri 
counefl, or national convention of Greece, mether it 
wiu fonnded by A vtphicivoH the ion of Deucaliuu, or by 

according to Strabo’s opinion, ia a question 
covered by the clonds tliat hang over remote agcM. ITie 
confederate cities of Greece sent their representatives 
to this general asBcmbly, which at different periods, un- 
derwent various changes, some dtles renoundng the 
league, and others being admitted. Pautaniat, who 
lived In the time of Antoninui Phu, aiwaros ua, lhat tlie 
Amphiohforu were then entire, and that the nnmber was 
thirty, being delegated from the dtles which he onumer- 
ate*. The assembly had every year two set meetings ; 
one in the spring at DelphoM, and the other in the au- 
toran at Thmnopi/lte. See Potter's Antiquities, vol. i. 
page 89 i and also the Memoln of the Academy of 
Bellos Lettres, voL UL and v. 

6 While Home WM made a theatre of blood by Mari U9 
and Sylla, Mlthiidates. king of Pontus, committed a 
general massacre of the Roman dtixens throughout 
Ada, A. U. C. 00B ; before the Christian era SB. 

6 The Otem Farce (called also the AtsUan Fable, from 
AteUa, a town in Campania) was Invented by tJie QtcU 
a people originally of Etruria, but finally settled In Cam- 
panla. liv. lib, vlL a. 2. See oleo Vowloa. 
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«U origin aiTorded but little pleasure even to the 
^regs of the people^ wu now grown to luoh a 
!iielght of deprarltj ai well aa credit, that the 
mischief called for the Interposition of the se- 
^'iiate.” The players wore banished out of Italy. 

XV. Tiberius felt this year two serere strokes 
of adlictJoa : be lost one of the twln-soDs of 
PrusuH, ' and also his Intimate friend Ludllus 
LonguSi a man connected with him in the clos- 
est fi’lendship; In all scenes, either of good or 
adrerse fortune, his faithful companion, and, of 
all the senators, the only one that followed him 
in bis retreat to the isle of libodee. Though of 
no diatiiictiuD, and in fact a new man, bis fu- 

^ iieral was performed with the pomp belonging to 
the censorial order;® and a statue was decreed 
to his memory in the Forum of Augustus, at 
the public expense. All busiuess was, at this 
time, still transacted in the senate. The forms 
of the constitution remained; and accordingly 
Lucilius Capito, who had been collector of the 
Imperial revenues in Asia, was brought to his 
triul before the fathers, ut the suit of the pro- 
vince. llberius thought proper to declare, 

“ That the commission granted to the accused, 
extended only to the slaves and revenues of the j 
pririce. Should it appear that be a88ume<l the 
prteiorian authority, and, to support his usurpa- 
tion, called in the aid of the military, he went 
beyond the line of his duty; and, in that case, 
tJie allegations of the province ought to be heard.” 
'i'lie business came to a hearing, and Capito was 
condemned. The cities of Asia, to mark their 
la'iise of this act of justice, *iid their gratitude 
for the punishment of Caius SllanuB* in the 
preceding year, voted a stitue to Tiberius, to 
Li via, and tbe senate. They applied to the fa- 
thers for their cousent, and succeeded. Nero, 
lu the nEune of tbe province, returned thanks to 
the senate and bis grandfather, lie was heard 
with pleasure by the whole audience. Germaoi- 
cus WHS still present to their minds ; and, in the 
ton, men fancied that they saw and heard the 
father. The figure of the young prince was Inter- 
esting. An air of modesty, united to the dig- 
nity of hU person, charmed every eye ; and the 
well-known animosity of Sejanoa engaged all 
hearts in bis favour. 

XVI. About this time the ofilce of high priest 
of Jupiter became vacant by the death of Servius 
IVlaliiglaenslB. Tiberius, in a speech to the 
senate, proposed that they should proceed to tbe 
choice of a luccossor, and at tbe same time pass 
a new law to regulate that business for the 
future. The custom had been to name three 


7 He wu oboat four yesn old. See book IL a. 84. See 
tlio Geaeslo^cal Table, No. 72aJid 73. 

f llie renaoiion funerml was the highest honoor that 
mold be psM to the deceased. The purple robe, and 
other insignia, dUtiugulshed It from s public fonerai. 
See Polybius, Ub. rL 

n'lle was mentioned, Aonals, Look 111 TO. I 


patricUns, descended from a marriage, contracted 
aooordlng to tbe rites of cowrAEuaTioir. ** Out 
of tbe number ao proposed, one was to be elected. 
** But tbia mode wu no longer In use. The 
ceremony of oonfarreatlon was grown obsolete ; 
or, if oh^ved, 1^ by a few families only. 
Of this alteration many causes might be as- 
signed; and chiefiy the inattention of both sexes 
to the Intereata of religion. I'he oeremoulos, it 
is true, are attended with some difficulty; and 
for that reason they are fallen into disuse. Be- 
sides this, tbe priest so chosen was no longer 
snbject to paternal anthority; and the woman, 
who gave him her hand in marriage, was en- 
titled to tbe same exemption. To remedy these 
lucoDvenlences, a law la necessary. Many cus- 
toms, that held too much the rigour of antiqu ity, 
were new-modelled by Augustus In conformity 
to the polished manners of the times." 

After due deliberatlou, it was thought advisa- 
ble by the fathers to leave the priesthood o?i its 
old eetablishmeut, without lufiovatiun. With 
regard to the priestess, a new law took plau'. 
In her religious functions, it was declared, that 
she should be in the power of her husband only, 
subject Jn all other respects to the laws of lier 
sex, without ajjy privilege to distinguish her 
from other women. The sou of Malugiiiensis 
succeeded to bis father. In order to give new 
weight and C4>ii si derat ion to the sacerdotal order, 
and to inspire the ministers of the altar witli 
^al fur the sacred rites, a grant of two thousand 
great sesterces was ordered for Cornelia, the 
vestal virgin, who was at this time chosen superior 
of tbe order, in tbe room of Scantia. In com- 
pliment to Livia it was further decreed, that, 
whenever she visited tbe theatre, her seat should 
be among the vestal virgins. 

XVTJ. In the coniuishlp of Cornelius Ce- 
thegus and Vlfellius Varro, [A. U. C. 777. 
A D. Sfr4. ] the pontiffs, and, after their ex- 
ample, the other orders of the priesthood, 
thought proper to blend with the solemn vows 
which they offered for the safety of the emperor, 
the names of Nero and Dmsus. Zeal for tbe 
young princes was not altogether their motive ; 
they bad an indirect design to pay their court. 
But in that age the safe Une of conduct was not 
easily settled. To abstain from flattery was 
dangerous ; and to be lavlah of it, provoked con- 
tempt, and even resentment. Tiberius, never 
friendly to tbe house of Gcrmaiiicus, saw wltli 


10 Three Tomu of ctoitractioff murtage prevailed at 
Rome. 1. When a woman cohabited with one man for 
the space of a year. i. When the marriage was a kind 
of haigsln and sale between the partiefl, which was 
coiled coewpfto. a When the chief pcntlfl, dlstributlttg 
floor in the preeeoce of ten witnessee, Joined the bride 
and bridegroom. Ihla waa called marriage by Coxraa- 
oEATiov. Other raurlagefl wore easily dlSMlved ; bat 
that by coufoireatlon required the same BolcmnlUes 
(Diffarreatio) to divorce the parties. Boo Brotlcr'a 
I'acitus, to) 1. page tiff. 
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indignation two boys exalted to a level with 
bimulf. He ordered the pontiffs to attend him. 
In the interview that foUowed, ho desired to 
know whether, In what they had done, they 
complied either with the solicitations or the 
menaoes of Agrippina. Being answered in the 
negative, he dlsmlsMd them with a reprimand, 
bat In gentle terms, most of the order being 
either hli relatlooi, or the first meu In Rome. 
Not content, however, with expressing hii dis- 
approbation In private, he desired, In a speech to 
the senate, that all might be npon their guard, 
not to inflame the minds of young men with 
idras of ppwer, and, by consequence, with a spirit 
above their station. Sejanus wnta tho prompter 
J n this bosineas. He had the ear of the emperor, 
and filled him with appreheDsioDS that Rome 
was divided Into factions, Inflamed against each 
other with no less fury than if they were actually 
engaged in a civil wrar. There were those, he 
said, who called themselves the partisans of 
Agrippina: if not suppressed, they would in 
time become too powerful. 'Jo check the grow- 
Jug discord, there w'as nothing left but to cut 
off one or two of the most active leaders. 

XVIll. The first blow was struck at Caius 
Silius and 'lltiua Sabin us. 'i'faeir connection 
with Germanicus was their crime; but Silius 
was obnoxious fur various reasons. lie bad 
been, during a space of seven years, at the head 
of a [►owerful army : by his conduct in Germany i 
he bad gained trlumphaJ ornaments; be con- 
quered Sacrovir, and quelled the insurrection in 
Gaul. Falling from that elevation, his ruin 
would resound far and wide, and spread a general 
terror. His own indiscretion was thought at 
the time to have incensed 'riberius, and, by con- 
sequence, it provoked bis fate. Success inspired 
him with vain-glory. He boasted, that the 
army under his command continued in firm 
fidelity, while sedition raised her standard in 
every other camp; and If the spirit of revolt hod 
reached his legions, the imperial dignity would 
have tottered on the bead of the prince. 'Hberius 
took the alarm : he thought his own importance 
lessened, and bis fortuue, great as it was, unable 
to recompense such extraordinary services, lie 
felt bimself under obligations to his ofiScer; and 
obligations (such is the nature of the human 
mind) ore only then acknowledged, when it is 
ig our power to requite them : if they exceed all 
measures, to be insolvent Is painful, and gratitude 
gives way to hatred. 

XIX. Sosla Galla, the wife of Silius, was 
closely connected with Agrippina, and, fur that 
reason, detested by Tiberius. She and her hus- 
band were doomed to fall an immediate sacrifice. 
Sabinus was reserved for a future day. Against 
the two former, Varro, the consul, undertook 
the despicable port of public prosecutor. IVe- 
tending to adopt the resentments of his fisther, I 
he became the servile agent of Sfjanns. Silius | 


requested that tlie trial might be deferred, til] 
the consul, now turned accuser, should cease to 
be in oflice. Though the interv'al was short 
Tiberius opposed the motion, alleging, that men 
were frequently arraigned by the other magis- 
trates; and why abridge the antbority of the 
consul? It is his duty to take care that the 
oommonivealth may receive no Injury. Such 
was the state-craA of Tiberias: to crimes In- 
vented by bimself be gave the old republlcati 
names, and by that amlfioe amused the public. 

The seuate was summoned with regular so- 
lemnity, as if the proceeding was to be accord- 
Ing to law; as if Varro was. In truth, acting 
the part of consul, and In the reign of Tiberius 
the constitution still remained in vigour. Silius 
made no defence. He broke silence, indeed, at 
different times, but merely to show that he saw 
in what quarter the arm of oppression was raised 
against him. 'J'he htmds of the accusation were, 
that, in a dark conspiracy with Sacrovir, he con- 
cealed the maebinatioDs of that insurgent; that 
his victory was tarnished by cruelty, aud that, 
with his connivance, acts of rapacity and oppres- 
sion were committed by his wife, 'fhe last ar- 
ticle was too well founded ; but the pi’osccution 
went altogether on tlic crime of violated majesty. 
Silius saw that bis doom was fixed, and to pre- 
vent final judgment, put an end to his life. 

XX. The Jaw, notwithstanding, laid hold of 
his effects : not however to make restitution to 
the Gauls ; for the Gauls made no claim. The 
whole of what the unhappy victim bud received 
from the bounty of Augustus, alter an exact 
estimate made, was seized, and carried into the 
treasury of the prince. Jn this instance, Ti- 
berius, for the first time, looked with the eye of 
avarice on the property of others. On the mo- 
tion of Asinius GalJus, Sosia was ordered into 
exile. By that Kcnator it was further proposed, 
that part of her etiFccts should be confiscated, and 
the remainder given to her children. Manius 
Liepidus contended, that one fourth should go, 
as' the law directed, to the prosecutors, and the 
residne to her children, 'rhis sentence prevailed. 

It is but justice to the character of Lepldus,* 
to observe in this place, that, considering the 
times in which he lived, he appears to have been 
a man of ability, temperate, wise, and upright. 
The violent measures often proposed by oLhers, 
always the result of servile adulation, were, by 
his address, frequently rejected, altered, or rao<ii- 
fied, with BO much good sense and tenii>er, that 
he preserved at once his credit at court, and the 
esteem of the public. 


1 What law this was 1 b not Rgroed ainon^ tLe com- 
inentaton j Lot as Tiudlas Bays thiit SIHiib u u tried on 
Die Lex MaJettaUt, LipslUH thlnki* tljut wub the 1h>v 
cited un tiili occasioo. 

£ Manias Lepldas bsB been already raeDUoDed, book 
1. 8. 13 ; book ill b. 50. For mure of blm. see Auuols, 
book vi. B. il. 
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Thlti happiiien, ko lingular and lo fairly en- 
joyed, arreats our attention, and naturally raiaea 
an inquiry wliether the favour or antipathy of 
princee, like all other lubiunary contingencies, 
la governed by the immutable lawa of fate;' 
ind, by consequence, the lot of man may be nld 
Ko be determined In bia natal hour. The ques- 
tion is intricate; bht perhaps free will and 
Doral agency are atill so tar allowed, that each 
ndlvidoal may chalk ont the line of hia own 
ronduot, and, by steering between the opposite 
nctremea of blunt austerity and abject meanness, 
)ursae a middle course with ufety and with 
lonour. Messalinos Cotta, a man equal in 
mint of birth to Manias Lrepidus, but of a very 
dilTerent character, moved fora decree, declaring 
that all magistrates, however blameless in their 
own conduct, and even ignorant of the guilt of 
nllicrs, ihould, notwithacanding, be responsible 
foe the unlawful acta committed in the provinces 
by their wives. 

X\l. The buai ness brought forward in the 
next place, was the charge against Calpumius 
Piso,* that illuatrlous citizen, distinguished not 
more by the nobility of hia birth, than by his 
unshaken virtue, who, as has been related, 
threatened a secession from Home, in order to 
find, in some remote place, a shelter from the 
vicee ot the age, and the harpies of the law. It 
may be remembered, likewise, that in the cause 
against Urgulania, he scorned to yield to the 
, Weight and influence of the emperor's mother, 
but cited the defendant from the very palace 
of tlie prince. Ills conduce, at the time, was 
treated by Tiberias as the exercise of a civil 
I'iylit ; but in a mind like hia, that which at 
first made a slight impression, was sure to be 
^ Imbittered by reflection. Quintus Grunius Was 
the prosecutor of Piso. He exhibited an accusn- 
tion for words spoken in private against the 
majesty of the emperor; for keeping iwison in 
hiB house; and entering the senate with a con- 
cealed dagger, llie two last articles, too gross 
to be believed, were thrown out of the case. 
Other alJegalions were heaped together to swell 
the charge ; and Piso, it was determined, was 
to lie brought to hia trial : hut a natural death 
put an end to the prosecution. • 

A new complaint was presented to the senate 
against Cassiua Severus,* a man of mean extract 
I tion, void of principle, profligate in his manners, 
i but an orator of considerable eloquence. He had 


3 The word immutable 1b InBorted In the trsnBlatlon, 
periiape improperly ; Blnce THcitoa, who points oat the 
iwfoftt course to steer, does not seem to admit an Inevit- 
able fiitc. 

i tRlporniDu Piso has been mentioned, much to bis 
honour, book iL a. 34, 

^ CassioB Sever mt waa on orator of eminence, and m 
Tumlcnt libeller of the first persons of both sexes. He 
'VHi hnnUbed by Aiigostns For more of hun, see the 
I>*Hl-)gue concerning Oritfu-y, s. IP, note, 
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been, by a judgment pronounced under the 
sanction of an oath, condemned to exile iu the 
isle of Crete. Persisting there In his licentious 
practices, he rekindled the indlgnaUon of the 
fathers, and by new vices provoked new ene- 
mlea. Stripped of all bis effects, and interdicted 
from fire and water, he was remored to the Isle 
of Seriphna,' where, in old age and misery, he 
languished on tha rocks. 

XXII. About this time Plantina Silvamis, 
one of the preton, impelled by some secret mo- 
tive, threw hia wife Apronia out of the window 
of her apartment, and killed her on the spot. 
Being immediately seized by his fether-in-law, 
Lucius Apronius, and conveyed to the presence 
of the emperor, he made answer, with an air of 
distraction, that, while he lay asleep, his wife 
committed that act of violence. Tiberius went 
directly to the house. He examined the apart- 
ment, and saw evident signs of a perwm who had 
struggled, but was overcome by force. He made 
hia report to the senate, and comminioners were 
appointed to inquire and pronounce their judg- 
ment. Urgulania, the grandmother of SIlvanuB, 

sent n dagger to him as her best present. This, 
on account of her known intimacy with Livia, 
was supposed to proceed from Tiberius. The 
criminaJ, after attempting, but with irresolution, 
to apply the dagger to his breast, ordered his 
veins to be opened. In a short lime afterwards 
Nomautinu, his former wife, was accused of 
having, by drugs and magic sp^ distempered 
hia brain. She was acquitted of the charge. 

XXlll. lliB war with Tacfarlnas, the Nu- 
midian, by which Home bad been Jong embroiled, 
was this year happily terminated. The former 
commanders, as soon as they had laid a founda- 
tion for Ihe obtaining of triumphal ornaments, 
considered their business as finished, and gave 
tlie enemy time to breathe. There were at Hume 
no less than three statues " decorated with laurel, 
and yet TiicfariuBs ravaged the province. He 
was reinforced by the neighbouring Moors, who 
saw with indignation their new king rtolemy, 
the son of Juba,' resign, with youthful inex- 
perience, the reins of government to his freed- 
men. ITie malcontents of that nation went 
over to the banners of Taefarinas, determined 
to try the fortune of war, rather than tamely 
submit to the tjTanuy of enfnuiehised slaves. 


n >SoiipljU8, a BDiall isIhikI in the sea. See Uie 

(je<>gTHphlciiJ Table. JiivenuJ says, 

— Et parva tandem caruisse Soripho. 

Sat, vi. ver. 503. 

And in satire x, 

Ut Gyari cIbusiib scopulis, parvaqne Seripho. 

7 The throe statues were, for Foriiis Camlllni, book H 
a 52 i K Apronius, book UL s. 81 j Jonios Dlesun, book 
IJL a 7S. 

8 Ptolemy was the son of Juba, who was made king 
of Miuiritania by Augustus See this book, s. 5, note 
He wM pul to death by Caligula A. U. C Ttia .Suet In 
C'Rlig B. 20. 
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The king' of the GarmmantM entered Into a 
•eoret leAfue with the NnnildiRn. Nut obootlnc 
to take the field at the bead of hie foroee, he 
helped to carry on a war of depredation. Hie 
dominloni were a depository for all their plun- 
der. His troope went out in detached parties, 
and, as is neual Id all distaDt commotions, were 
noagnlfied by the voice of fame into a prodigious 
army. Even from the* lloman province, all 
who struggled with want, or by their crimes 
were rendered desperate, went over to Tac- 
farinas. A recent incident encouraged the re- 
volt. In consequence of the success of Blaesus, 
Tiberius, thinking the war at an eud, ordered 
the ninth legion to be recalled. DolabeUa, the 
proconsul for the year, saw the Inexpedience of 
the measure ; but dreading tbe anger of Ti- 
berius more than the incursions of the enemy, 
ho did not venture, even for the defence of the 
j»rovlnce, to detain the troops. 

XXIV. Tacfarlnas, availing himself of this 
cirrumitance, spread a rumour round the coun- 
try, that the lloman empii’e being invaded on 
every side, Africa, by degrees, was to be evacu- 
ated, and the remainder of the legions might be 
easily cut oflF, if all who preferred their liberty 
to ignominious bondage, would take up arms in 
defence of their country. He gaiiuHl, by these 
artifices, a new accession of strength, and laid 
siege to the city of Thubuscura. Doinbclln, 
with what force he could collect, marched to the 
relief of the ^nce. The terror of the Homan 
name was on his side, and the afTair was with 
an enemy, who could never sustain tbe shock ot 
a well-embodied infantry. He no sooner showed 
himself In force, than the Niimidlaiis abandoned 
tbe siege. Dolnbelln, at all convenient places, 
fortified his posts, and stationed garrisons to se- 
cure tbe country. Finding the Musulanians on 
the point of a revolt, he seiawd their chiefs, and 
ordered their heads to bo struck off. Experience 
had taught him, that a regular army, encum- 
bered with baggage, could gi ve but a bad account 
of a wild and desultory enemy, who made war 
by sudden incursions, and avoided a decisive ac- 
tion : he therefore resolved to vary hla operations, 
and having called to his aid tbe young king 
Ptolemy, at the head of a large body of his sub- 
jects, ho divided his army Into four detached 
parties, under the command of his lieutenants, 
and tbe military tribunes. A chosen band of 
Moors, conducted by officers of that nation, had 
orders to ravage tbe country. The proconsul 
marched blmsclf In person, ready at band to di- 
rect the motions of bis army, and give vigour to 
the enterprise. 

XXV. Intelligence was bronght soon ailer, 
thnt the Numldians, depending upon the advaii- 


1 See Ihe Ocograpblcal Table. 

2 In genersl, when Africa oeenrs, Torilufl Intends 
tlic RfiDisn province, now the kwgdoM of Tuuit, 
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Uges of a altomtloD encompoBMtl by a depth of 
forest, bad pitolied their huts near tbe ruins of a 
castle, called Auzea, ” which they had formerly 
destroyed by fire. The cavalry and light co- 
horts, ignorant of their destination, were sent 
forward without delay, 'lliey made a forced 
march In the night, and at break of day kt- 
rived before the place. The Barbarians, acarce 
awake, were alarmed on every side with war- 
like shouts and the clangor of trumpets. Their 
horses were either fastened to stakes, or let loose 
to wander ou the pasture grounds. The Ho- 
mans advanced in order of battle, their Infantry 
in close array, and the cavalry prepared for ac- 
tion. The Barbarians were taken by surpriMe, 
DO arms at hand, no order, no coucerted mea- 
sure. They were attHt;kc<i without delay, and 
like a herd of cattle mangled, butchered, tiiken. 
The Roman soldiers, fierce with resentment for 
all their toil and fatigue, rushed with fury 
against an enemy, who had so ofleii fied from 
their sword. The victorious troops were gluttwl 
with Numidian blood. The word was given 
through the ranks, that Tacfarlnas was the pro- 
per object of their vengeance : his person whh 
well known ; his death, and nothing less, could 
end the war. That daring adventurer saw his 
guards fall on every side. His sou was already 
in fetters, and be himself hemmed in by tbe Ho- 
mans. In despwir he rushed forward, where the 
shower of darts was thickest, and selling his life 
at the dearest rate, had the glory of dying in 
freedom. This event quieUsI tlie commotions 
in Africju 

XXVI. For these services Dolabella expected 
triumphal ornameuts ; but Tiberius, apprehend- 
ing that SejanuB would think the houours, 
grouted to bis uncle Biffisus, tarnished by the 
■access of a rival, refused to comply with the re- 
quest. BIbwus gained no addition to his fame, 
while that of Dolabella grew brighter by injus- 
tice. With an inferior army, be had taken a 
number of prisoners, among whom were the 
leading cblefi* of the nation . and, by the death of 
Tacfarlnas, he put an end to the war. At his 
return from Africa, he gave a spectacle mi'ely 
seen at Home, a train of ambassadors from tbe 
Garamantes ! 'ITie people of that country, con- 
scious of tbelr guilt, and by the death of tbe 
Numidian chief thrown into conitemation, sent 
their deputies to appease tbe resentment of tbe 
emperor. The servloes of king Ptolemy being 
stated to the senate, an ancient custom, long siucc 
fallen into disuse, was revived In honour of that 
monarch. The fathers sent a member of tln'ir 
body, to present * an ivory sceptre and a painted 


3 A CHfltle In NamldUi, now totally deitrnyod. 

4 UlonyBins of Hallcarnaaius mentloDB the same jlre- 
tents sent to Poreena by the Roman senate. A. U. C 
249. Painted robes occur freqncntly In Homer, and 
(according to Pliny, IJb. vili i. 49^ were used aftervsrd* 
as Irinmphul omaji.i'ntr. 
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robe, the ancient gift to kinga, with Inatmotiona, 
at the Mme time, to saiate young Ptolemy, by 
the title* of Kino, Allt, and FaiiiNi) of the 
U ouAN People. 

XXVII. During the ume mmmer, a aervUe 
war waa ready to break out In Italy ; but, by a 
fortunate accident, the dame waa soon extlo- 
guiahcd. The incendiary, who excited the com- 
motion, wan formerly a soldier In the prertorian 
bands, by name Titus Curtialua. This man be- 
gan his aeditioos practicea in private cabala at 
Prundasium, and the adjacent towns. Having 
made his impression, he went the length of fix- 
ing np in public places aeditioos libels, inviting 
the agrarian slaves to issue from thoir woods and 
wilds, and take up arms in the cause of liberty. 
It happened, however, that three galleys, em- 
)1oycd in the navigation of those seas, arrived 
providentially on the coast. Curtlus Lupus, the 
piarstor, in whose province it was, according to 
incient nsage, to superintend the roads * through 
the forests, was at that time, in the ncighbonr- 
hood. He ordered the mariners to be landed, 
and, putting himself at their head, crushed the 
conspiracy in the bud. Statius, a military tri- 
bune, had been, on tke fii'st alarm, despatched 
by I'iberiua with a strong band of soldiers. He 
arrived in good time, and, having seized the 
chief conspirators with their leader, returned to 
Rome with his prisoners bound in chains. ITio 
capital, at that time, was far from being In a 
Nbite of tranquillity. Men saw, with terror, a 
\^st multitude of slaves iiu- iising" beyond all 
proportion, while the number of freeborn citi- 
zens Avas visibly on the decline. 

XXVIII. During the same consulship, a 
scene of horror, that gave a Hht>ck to nature, ai]d 
mai-ked the cruelty of the times, was acted in 
the face of the world. A father pleaded for 
hia life, while the son stood forth the acenser. 
The name of each waa Vibiiis Sorenus. ' They 
appeaj-ed before the senate. The father had been 
burnished. He wan now dragged from his re- 
treat, deformed Avith filth, and loaded with 
irons; a spectacle of misery. The son came for- 
ward in trim apparel, ease in hia mien, and 
nlacrity in hia countenance. He charged the 
old man with a conspiracy against the life of the 
emperor, and with sending emissaries into Gaul 
to kindle the flame of rebellion ; and thus the son 
acted in a doable character, at once the accuser, 
and the witness. Ho added, that Caecillus Cor- 


5 ^VlM^D JoIIbs Cfipsar was joint consul with Marcus 
nihalas, the patricians, with the approbation of Cato, 
agreed to aatign the departments of smallest conse. 
quciiee, such as woods and roads (nflvie caliet^) to the 
care of the new consuls. Suet in Jul. Cbbs. h. 19. 

6 The slaFct, increasing in consequence of luxury, be- 
gan to outnumber the freeborn citizena, 

7 Wo hare seen Viblus Screnua, the fkther, who had 
been proconsul In Spain, banished to the Island of Amer- 

Tills book, B. 1.1. 


nntus, of prBtorian rank, supplied the accom- 
pllcea with money. Comntu*, weary of life, 
and knowing that a prosecution was a preludo 
to destruction, laid violent hands on himself, 
Serenns, on the contrary, with a spirit undis- 
mayed, fixed his eye on his son, and clanking 
hit chains, exclaimed, “ Restore me, Just and 
vindictive gods, restore me to my place of ban- 
ishment, far &om the sight of men, who suffer 
such an outrage to humanity. For that parri- 
cide, may your vengeance, In due time, overtake 
his guilt,” He pronounced Comutus an inno- 
cent man, but destitoto of courage, weak, and 
easily alarmed. He desired that the confeder- 
ates in the plot might be named, and, by a mi- 
nute inquiry, the truth, he said, Avould bebronglit 
to light. “ For can it be, that, with only one ac^ 
complice, I should undertake to imbrue my hands 
in the blooil of the emperor, and to overturn the 
government?" 

XXIX. 'I'bc informer gave in the nainea of 
Cneiua laintnlus and Seliis Tubero. 'I'he men- 
tion of those men threw Tiberius into confiihiuii. 
ITiey were both of iUustriuiis rank, both his in- 
timate friends. ITiat lyentnlns, In the evening 
of his days, and Tubero drooping under bodily 
infirmity, should be charged with meditating an 
insurrection in Gaul, and a C4mspiracy against 
the state, made a deep impression on his spirits. 
Against them no further inquiry avhs made. 
The slaves of the aged father were examined on 
the rack, and, by their testimony, every allega- 
tion Avns refuted. 'I'he son, OA^erwheltned with 
a sense of his guilt, and terrified by the, indigna- 
tion of the populace, Avho threatened '‘the dun- 
geon, the Tarpejan rock, and all the pains mid 
penalties of parricide, made liis PN«*apc fi'om 
Rome. He was retaken at Kuveiina, and car- 
ried bock' to proc^d in liis ncx-iisation, and gratify 
the Bplecn of 'nbcriiia, who hated the old man, 
and, upon this oceaxion, did not disguise his 
rani'^iir. Vibiiis, it seems, soon after the lam- 
demnation of Libo, “ c-omplaincd by letter to tlie 
emperor, that his services in that business had 
not been duly recompensed. The style of his 
remonstrance was more free and bold, than can 
with safety be addressed to the proud ear of 
power, at all times sensibly alive to every expres- 
sion, and easily alarmed. At the distance of 
eight years TiberliiS sliowed that he had been 
ruminating misrhief. The intermediate time, 
he said, though no proof could be cxtortwl from 
the slaves, was passed by the prisoner in a con- 
tinued series of atrocious crimeji. 

XXX. TTie question being put, the majority 


8 The pupalBro threatened the RoJmr, which wns the 
dark dungeon ; the Su mm, or the Tttrp<nan Ruck, from 
whieb the malefactorB were thrown headlong down ; 
and the paJns and pentdtien of parricifleB, described by 
Cicero in hJs oration Pro liosclo Amrrino, b, gfl. 

U For the iniquitous proceedings sgslubt Ubo, iM*e 
book II. i. TS 




wai foFB capital puniiifaiiieiit, accordlnf to the 
rigour of aDcient law. TlberJua^ to loften popu- 
lar pnjudiooy oppoaed ao hanh a aeotoDce. 
Ailolua Omllui mored that Serenas should be 
banished to the Isle of Oyaras or Donasa. This 
also iras oppohed by the emperor. In thoee 
islands there was a dearth of water ; aud when 
life is granted, the means of sopporting It ought 
to follow. The old man was remanded to the 
island of Amorgos. As Comutui had despatched 
himself, a motion was made, that whenerer the 
person accused of violated roi^esty, prevented 
judgmeut by a voluntary death, the Informers 
should be entitled to no reward. ‘ The fathera 
inclined to that opinion; but Tiberius, in plain 
terms, without his usual ambiguity, showed 
himself the patron of the whole race of Inform- 
ers. “ The course of justice,” he said, “would 
be stopped, aud, by such a decision, the common- 
wealth would be brought to the brink of ruin. 
It wore better to abrogate all Jaws at once. If 
we must have laws, let us not remove the vigi- 
lance that gives them energy.” In this manner 
that pernicious crew, the bane and scoui^e of 
society, who, io fact, have never been effectually 
restrained, were now let loose, with the wages 
of iniquity In view, to harass and destroy their 
fellow-citixens. 

XXXI. Through the cloud of these tempes- 
tuous times a gleam of Joy broke forth. Calus 
Cominius, a Homan knight, was convicted for 
being author of defamatory verses agaiust the 
emperor ; but at the intercession of hia brother, 
n member of the senate, Tiberius pardoned the 
ofTenoe. This art of lenity, standing in contrast 
to a series of evil deeds, made men wonder, that 
he, who knew the fair renown that waits on the 
virtues of humanity, should persevere in the 
practice of (^elty aud oppression. Want of dis- 
cernment was not among the faults of 'Uberias; 
nor was he misled by the applause of temporiz- 
ing courtiers. Hetwoeii the praise which adula- 
tion offers, and that which flows from sentiment, 
a mind like hia could easily distinguish. His 
own manner marked bis sense of good and evil. 
Though close and guarded on most occasions, 
even to a decree of hesitation, it was remarkable, 
that, when he meant a generous act, his lan- 
guage was fluent, clear, aud unequivocal. 

In a matter that came on soon after, against 
Publius Sullius, ■ formerly qu»stor iiuder Ger- 


1 When the person aomsed was found gniltjr, the 
fourth port of his estate and effects went to the prose- 
ouLon; bat If he prevented jud^ent by a Toluntary 
death, his property descended to his heirs ; end, in that 
case, the emperor paid bin hmrplee oat of the Jitciu, the 
Imperial exdieqaer, that la, unt of his own coffara. Tl. 
berliis no dxmbt felt uneasy under the burden of so heuvy 
■n expense. 

8 Soillos was lecused by Seneca in the Teign of Nero. 
In return he doclolmed with virulence Bgalo*!ttbe phUo- 
•npher; but. In the eud, was banished to one of the 


manieus, and now convicted oi bribery In « 
cause where he sat in judgment, the empenir, 
not content with a general sentence of b^lsb. 
ment out of Italy, Insisted that he ought to bo 
ooofined to an Island. This decision he urged 
in a time of vehemence, averring, with the so- 
lemnity of an oath, that the Interest of the com- 
monwealth required it And yet this proceed- 
ing, condemned at the time, as harsh and violent, 
was, In a subsequent reign, allowed to be founded 
In juBllce. SoJllus was recalled by Claudius. 
He then annonneed his real character ; proud, 
Imperious, corrupt, and venal ; high in favour 
with the reigning prince, and using bis influ- 
ence for the worst of purposes. Catus Firraius 
was, In like manner, condemned, on u charge of 
having maliciously accused his sister on the law 
of majesty. It was this man, as has been rr- 
lated, who first deceived the nnsuspectiug J Jbo, = 
and then betrayed him to his ruin. For ih.it 
sacrifice of all truth and honour, Tiberius was 
not ungrateful. To reward his services, yet 
pretending to act with other motives, he over- 
ruled the sentence of banishment, but agreed 
that be should be expelled (he senate, 

XXXII. The transactions hitherto relah'd, 
and thoee which are to follow, may, I am well 
aware, be thought of little importance, and be- 
neath the dignity of history. Hut no man, it i'* 
presumed, will think of comparing these unuals 
with the historians of the old republic. Those 
writers had for their subject, wars of the great 
cst magnitude; cities taken by storm; king.s 
overthrown, or led in captivity to Itiimc: and 
when from those scenes of splendour they turned 
their attention to domestic oixurrcnces, they had 
still au ample field before them ; they bad di.s- 
sensious between the consuls and the tribuups; 
they had agrarian laws, the price of com, and 
the populace and patrician order iufinmed with 
mutual animosity. Those were objects that 
filled the imagiiiatioD of the i-eader, and gave Ircc 
scope to the genius of the writer. The work, 
in which I am engaged, lies iu a narrow com- 
pass ; the labour is great, aud glory there is none. 
A long and settled calm, scarce lifted to a tem- 
pest; wars no sooner begun than ended; a 
gloomy scene at home, and a prince without 
ambition, or even a wish to enlarge the bound- 
aries of the empire : these are the scanty uiate- 
rials that lie before me. And yet materials like 
these are not to be undervalued; though slight 
111 appearance, they still merit attention, since 
they are often the secret spring of the most im- 
portant events. 

XXXI II. If we consider the nature of civil 
government, we shall find, that, in all natiouH, 

Balearic Islands, and there ended bis days. AnnalJ, 
book xUL s. 43. 

3 Catus Flnuius plotted the min of libo. See 
IL B. il. 
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the lapremc authority 1i reited either in the 
people, or the noblea, or a iloglo ruler. A oou- 
■titutioD* compounded of theae three single formii, 
may Id theory be beautiful, but can Derer exist 
in fkct ; or, If it ahould, it will be but of abort 
duradoo. At Home, while the republic flour- 
bhed, and the aeuate and the people gained alter- 
nate vlctoriea orer each other, it waa the buaJneea 
of the true politician, to study the mannera and 
temper of the multitude, in order to restrain 
within due bounds a tumultuous and discordant 


mass ; and, on the other hand, he who beat knew | 
the senate, and the characters of the leading 
membera, waa deemed the most accomplished 
statesman of bis time. At present, since a vio- 
lent convulsion has overturned the old republic, 
and the government of Home differs in nothing 
from a monarchy, * the objects of political know- 
ledge are changed, aud, for that reason, such 
transactiona as it is my business to relate, will 

4 Tliis passsfie merits more con&lderallou than can be 
com])ressed into a note. It Avill not, however, be amids 
t<i offer a few rernnrka. It ia admitted, that flio three 
original forma of government, namely, MorcAUciiY, Aa- 
iHTO< BACV, and Dkmoceacy, when taken separately, ore 
nil defwtive. Polybiua oaslgna the rea<wu. Mormrrhy, j 
he wiya, Uiougb conducted nceordiiig to right reason, ' 
ill time degeiicrute into Dkhpotjsm. Arintocrney, 
winch meanf* ii government of the beht men, will be eou- 
verled into an OLiGARriiY, or the tjTanny of a few. 
Democracy, in ite original and purest sense, lmplie?< a 
eystein, under which the people, tmiiiod to the ancient 
mojiners of Uielr country, imy duo woniiiip to the gods, 
aiul obey Uie laws oaiabliHlitHJ ■ common <x>nsent: hut 
uu( h a govemmoiit is soon changed into tumnlt, riulo 
force, and anarchy. For once the j>eop1rf acem- 

tnned to twtiont of pay nviUier rent noi' tax-ex. 

and cominit depredatiofu oh thetr neighbour! ; if, at 
twrh a tioie, lome de^jH'i-aic iiicendiaty thuuld arinc 
frJiust purertp hax fJiut him out frotn all the ftanaurt oj 
the $tate ; then con^mencet the gorer-nmetU of the lutdli- 
iude, trhu run tugetfu-r in titmuUxunis auembhex, and 
are hurried into every kind of violeNce j ouiuiinattoirx, j 
boHithmeHU, and divtiiOHx of UmtU, till they are reduced , 
at Utxt to a itaie of savage anarchy. See Hampton 'n | 
Polybius, voL li clinp. 1. And yet Tucitua saw, that the ! 
thriMi origiual fomib might ho moulded into a beautiful ! 
system J but he dea paired of ever seeing it I'stablujbcd, 
and he gives hla opinion, tliut it cannot lust long. Diat 
opinion, however, has been long since refuted. The 
government of Kmo, Loans, and Commonh, lius been 
the pride of faigllslimen, aud the wonder of alJ Europe, 
during soveraJ ceuturlea. 'I'ocitua, uith his uBnol bre- 
vity, said leas than he tliought , buttlie reason on which 
he founded hla opluiou, probably n'ai, becaufle. In all the 
popular governments tlien known in tlie world, the peo- 
ple acted in their collective body; aud, with Polybius, 
Tacitus saw the fatal consoquenct^ He had no idea of 
a people aetlag by repreteutatlun. It Is that circum- 
■taoce, and the wise regulatkms of our ancestora, that 
have made in this country the accordirtg fitunc of a 
wU-iiUred state. 

h The forms of the republican government wvre still 
P<^>Herved ; the magistrates retained their ancient names , 
cadem rmagittraMiUM vocaduia ; but the emperor pre- 
aided over the whole military department, ond his tri- 
hi^itiau powor gave him the euie dlreiiioii of all civil 
buiioMa. 


not be witbput their ate. Few are qualified, by 
their own reflection, to mark the boundariea 
between vioe and virtue. To teperate the uae- 
ful from that which leadi to deetnictlon, la not 
the talent of every man. The example of othen 
la the aohool of wladom. 

It muBt however be acknowledged, that the 
detail luto which I am obliged to enter, ii in 
danger, while it glvea leaaoni of prudeuce, of 
being dry and uneDtertalaiug. Ju other his- 
toriofl, the eitnatlon of couutriee, the eventa of 
war, and the explolta of illuatriuus geiierala, 
awaken curioeity, and enlarge the imagination. 
We have nothing before us, but acta of despotism, 
oontinoal accusations, the treuchery of friends, 
the min of innocence, and trial after trial ending 
always in the same tragic cutustruphe. Theae, 
no doubt, will give to the present work a tedious 
uniformity, without on object to enliven atten- 
tion, without an incident to prevent satiety. It 
may be further observed, that tlie ancient his- 
torian is safe from the severity of criticism: 
whether he favours the cause of Horae or Chj‘- 
thage, the reader is indifferent to both juirties ; 
whereas the descendants of those who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, were cither put it» death, or 
brandcil with infamy, are living at this hour; 
and besides, if the whole race were extinct, will 
there not bo at all times a snccossiou of men, 
who, from congenial manners, and sympathy in 
vice, will think the fidelity of history a satire on 
themselves.’* Even the praise due to virtue is 
sure to give umbrage. TJie illustrious character 
is brought too near to the depravity of modern 
times. The contrast is too strong for tender 
eyes. But 1 return from this digreasion. 

XXXIV. I A. D. C. 778. A. D. 2.1.] During 
the consulship of Cornelius Cossus and Aiinius 
Agrippa, ft new, and, till that time, unheard of 
crime whs laid to the charge of Cremutiiis Cor- 
«lu8. “ Jle liftd published a series of annals. In 
that woik, after the encomium of Brutus, he 
Btyled Cassius’ the lost of the Homans, bor 
this sentiment a ]>rosecution was commenced 
against the author by Satriua Seouiidus and 
i*iiiarius Natta, both known to be the creature* 
of Sejanus. That circumstance was of itself 
sufiicient; but the stein countenance, with 

0 Suetonius, wiys, n pot I wilb probecutwl for veiTes 
against Agamemnon; end an Iiisto, ion (mwaniiig Lor. 

for culling Painus ANO Cashiuh iiit last ok thk 
I loyANs. 'JTiB ButJiom were put to death, and their 
writings aiipproHMMl, tJiough they had been read to An- 
gnstus, and approvisl by that emperor. .SueU in IIH. s. 
61, Seneca, in hi^ on Conaolution, to Marclu, the 

daughter of Creinutins CordoB, snyH, her father was not 
pot to death for pruiHiug BrutuH and Cassius, but lor h1i 
keen refliH-ijons on Si-junun, and Un-reforc fell a victim. 
De ContHihiL ud Man iiun, cap. xxiL 

7 Wo are told by I'lntarrh, that the Bomans cnlled 
PhJlopa;rapue« the lust of the Greeks, as If, after Ijjs 
death, that nation had produced no Ulastrious chaiact/T. 
See the life of Pliiloptsmcnct*. 
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which Tiberiui heard the defence, wai a fatal 
progucMtic. With a epirit, however, prepared 
for the worst, even resolved on death, Cor- 
dus spoke to the folio wia^ eifect. The chai'ge, 
conscript fathers, is lor words only ; so irre- 
proachable is my conduct. And what are ray 
words? Do they olTect the empeior or Ids mo- 
ther, the only persons includud in the law of 
majesty? It is, however, my crime, that 1 have 
treated the memory of Brutus and C^sius with 
I'espetd : and have not others done the same ? 
In the number of writers, -who composed the 
lives of those eminent men, is there one who bus 
not done honour to their memory ? Titus Li- 
vius, that admirable historian, not more distin- 
guished by his eloquence than by his tidelity, was 
so lavish in praise of Pompey, that Augustus 
called him the Pujnjxuin : aud yet tlie frieudshij* 
of tIuLt emperor was unalterable. Scipio, and 
AfmniuR, with this same Brutus, ami this very 
Cassius, are motioned by that immortal author, 
not Indeed as ' ruffians and rAHRicinhs (the 
appellatioiiN now in vogue) ; but as virtuous, up- ! 
right, and illustrious Romans. In the works of 
Asiuius Poliio their nam<*s are decorated with ! 
every praise. Messala Corvinus boasted that | 
Com! us was his general. And yet those two j 
distinguished writers flourished in the esteem of 
Augustus, and enjoyed both wealth and honours. 
Cicero dedicated an entire volume to the memory 
of Cato. What was the conduct of Csaar tlie 
dictator? He conteote<l himself with writing 
an answer, in eifect, apjiealing to the tribunal of 
the public. The letters ot Murk Antony, as well 
as the speeches of Bratus, abound with passages 
Hgain!»t Augustus, false indeed, but in a style of 
bitter iuveotivc. The verses of Bibuculus and 
Catullus, though keen lamjHions on the family 
of the Caesars, arc in every body’s hands. Nei- 
ther Julius Cffisar nor Augustus showed any re- 
seutmeiit against these enveuomed productions; 
on the contrary, they left them to make their 
way iu the world. Was this their mo<leratioii, 
or superior wisdom ? Perhaps it was the latter. 
Neglected calumny soon expires ; show that you 
are hurt, aud you give it the appearance of truth. 

XXXV. “ From Greece 1 draw no precedents. 
In that country not only liberty, but even licen- 
tiuusuess, was encouraged. He who felt the 
edge of satire, knew how to retaliate. Words 
were revenged by words. When public cliurac- 
ten have passed away from the stage of life, and 
the applause of friendship, as well as the malice 

1 PobliuB Vslerlus, afterwanU Htyled Publicola, hba 
the author of a law, by which uuy person Mhiilever, 
who bad the ambltlun to aim at the supreme power, so 
lately abollfibed, ebould forfeit his head and all bis eftecta. 
liv. 11b. IL s. 8. Plotarcli adds, lu the Life of Publicola, 
that to kill the man who favoured royalty, was jaiUflo- 
ble Luiaidde, provided the guilt was clearly proved. 
And yet, notwithstanding this law, Brutus and CaiMluB 
wej e called murderers aud parricidas. 


[a.u c.778 

of enemies, is heard no mure ; it has ever been 
the pren^ative of hlstoi-y to rejudge their ao- 
J tions. Brutus aud Cauius are not now at the 
I head of armies : they are not encamped on the 
plains of Philippi; can 1 assist their cause? 
I Have 1 harangued the people, or incited them 
I to take up arms? It is now more than sixty 
years since these two extraordinary men perished 
by the sword ; from that time they have been 
j seen in their .busts and statues ; tliuse remains 
tho very conquerors spared, aud history has been 
just to their memory. Posterity allows to every 
man his true value and bis proper honours. You 
may, if you will, by your judgment affect my 
j life: but Brutus aud Cassius will be still re- 
j membered, and my name may attend the tri- 
' umph.” Having thus delivcivd his sentiments, 
he left the senate, and ” by ubbtiueucu pjit an end 
. to his days. 

The lathers ordered his book to be buimed hj 
the letliles ; but to destroy it was not in their 
power. * It was preserved in secret, and c.opios 
have been uiultipljed ; so vain and senseless is 
the attempt, by an arbitrary act, to extinguish 
the light of truth, and delraud |>ostenty ol due 
iuforinntion. Cjieiiius thrives under ojqires.sion ; 
persecute the author aud you euhance the value 
of his work. Foreign tyrants, and all who have 
adopted tlicir harbai ous policy, have experienced 
this truth ; by proscribing talents, they lecorded 
their own disgrace, and gave tho writer a pass- 
port to immortality. 

XXXVl. The whole of this year was one 
continued series of prosecutions ; Insomuch that 
on one of the days of the Jaitin festival, * when 


2 Si'Iumh, do Cuu5)()lutioiie ud Marcmm, (“aft. xxlL 
gives u elrcuiustantiiil ui'couiit of hb deutlu lie 'wus 
three days etarviug hiiOHi'lf. 

3 SeiuH-a says to Mon lu, Sejanns gave your falher as 
R donative <»ra Inrgohs to his creature Sutj tiu Sfcamhu. 
SfytiTtvt ]>alrt*in tunm clii nti mo Sati to StTumht coHf^ou 
i-iiim dcdit ; yet ho was not able, m itli all his iutercbt at 
couit, to suppress the Avorka of Cordus, though ho pro- 
cured Oil order to biuTi them by tho public officer. 
Simecn probes Marc la for the filluJ piety that pn»erved 
tho works of hnr father, and brought tliem iuto public 
notice after hb dcatlL He teib her, timt by saving hb 
writlngB she gave new lifo to Uip books, winch be, who 
Buffered deatli, muy be said to have written lu hb bliK>d, 
Jitffemuin patt-is tut, de quo mmptum erai ntpplictnm, iu 
tuHin/tominum rediLxiiti, et a verti tllum vindiatuli tnorte, 
tw restitmstt i» pubUcu mojunHeHta libnu, quoi nr ill€ 
forliisinau tanf^ume tuo rcripscrat He adds, that tho 
memory of her father will bve, ob long as tlio Uttmans 
shall wish to revlow tho history of their own affajm , as 
long BB posterity tdiall disilro to Know Uio man, nhosu 
genius was unfettered, Avbotie Bplrit was uunmqiiert'd, 
and wliose hand was ready to dehver Idniself Iroin hn 
enemies. Cvjtu vigti vtgebiUpui memoria, quamdui fiw- 
rit tn prtlto Uomami cog>to»ci j quamdiu qiitKqmitH mitt 
tcire, quid ait ttr liutunaua, indomUuj uigtjutu, atutuo, 
waoHU liber. Senoca, ud Murdam, cap. 1. See more oa 
this salject of burning books. Life of Agiicula, h. 
note, 

4 Tho Latin reeliral Avai ioBtitated by I'ttrquinlai 
Superbus, aud celebrated every year iu the begiiinlug of 
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Driuias, in his character of pncfect of Kome, 
aAccnded the tribunaS, Calparuius Salvianua 
took that opportnnity to preaent an accusation 
apilrist Sextus Marina. A proceeding so irre- 
gular drew down the conauro of Tiberius, Sol- 
vianas wbh driven Into banishment A com- 
plaint against the Inhabitants of the city of 
Cy/iciia was presented to the senate, charging, 
that they had suffered the ceremonies in honour 
of Augustus to fall into contempt, and had more- 
over offered violence to several Roman citizens. 
For this offence they were deprived of the pri- 
riioges, which bad been granted to them for tlirir 
fidelity in the war witli Mithridates. That 
monarch laid siege to their city ; but, by the for- 
titude of the people, not lees than by the succour 
sent by Luciillns, he was obliged to abandon the 
place, Fouteius Capito, who had been pnaori- 
bul of Asia, was acquitted of the charge alleged 
against him by the malice of that daring occuaer, 
Vibias Serenas. * And yet the author of so 
vile a calumny passed with impunity, lie had 
the curses of the people, and the protection of 
the emperor. Informers, in proiwrtiori as they 
rose in guilt, became sacred chanicterM. If any 
were punisbwl, it was only such os wei-e mere 
noricea in guilt, obscure and petty villains, who 
had no talents for mischief. 

XX XVI I. Ambassadors, about this time, ar- 
rived from the farther Spain, praying leave, in 
imitation of the people of Asia, to build a temple 
to the emperor and his mother. Tiberius had 
strength of mind to despise the offerings of adu- 
lation : he knew, however, ihat his conduct on 
a former oa'asiou had been taxed with the little- 
ness of voin-glory. To clear himself from that 
aspersion, ho made the following speech. “ I 
am not, conscript fathers, now to learn that, 
wlien a similnr petition (lame from Asia, I was 
accused of weakness and irresolution, for not 
giving a decided negative. The silence which I 
then observed, and the law wliich I have laid 
down to myself for the future, it is my inten- 
tion now to explain. Augustus, it is well 
known, permitted a temple to be raised at Fer- 
giiraus, in honour of himself and the city of 
Ifome. His example has ever been the rule ot 
my conduct. 1 yielded to the solicitations of 
Asia, the more willingly, as, with the veneration 
offered to myself, that of the irnato was mixed 
and blended. 'ITiat single act of tioropliancemny, 
perhaps, require no apology ; but to be deified 
throughout the provinces, and intrude my own 
imago among the statues ot the godii, what wei'e 


Idiiy, on the Mount Albaniix, nenr the mine of the city 
of Albn. IJvy, llh. li. g, la I’he consoJi and other 
niHgiBtrafeR went forth In procoMion ; and during their 
nbftence, a person of high rank was chosen hi discharge 
the functions of consol, and preservo the peaee of the 
rtty. See Annals, vi. s. 11. In c^onfonnlty to thl* cub- 
topi, ive find Drusoi acting on this occasion. 

6 The sou who accooed his father, this book, s. 2ft. 


it but vain presumption, the height ot human 
arrogance ? . Erect more altars, and the homage 
paid to Augustus will be no longeron honour to 
his memory : by promiscuous use, It will tarnish 
in the of mankind, and vanish into nothing. 

XX XVI 1 1. “ As to myself, conscript fathers, 

J pretend to nothing above the condition of hu- 
manity: a mortal man, 1 have the duties of oor 
common nature to perform. Raised to a pain- 
ful pre-eminence, if I sustain the arduous char- 
acter imposed upon mo, the measure of my liaji- 
pinoHs is full. ’lUesc are my scntimriits : I 
avow them in your presence, and J hope they 
will reach posterity. Should future ages pro- 
nounce me not unworthy of my anrostors ; should 
they think me vigilant for the public go<»d, in 
d:mger lirm, and, for the interest of all, rejidy to 
e,iicountcr personal animosities, that character 
wiU be the bright reward of all my labours. 
Those are the temples which 1 wiali to raise: 
they are the truest temples, for they are fixed In 
the heart. It is there 1 w'ould be worshipped, 
in the esteem and the affections of men, that best 
and moat loKting monomeut. J’ilea of stone and 
marble structures, when tJie idol ceases to be 
adored, and the judgment of posterity riw*s to 
execration, are mere cliarnpl-houseH, that moul- 
der into ruin. 

“ I therefore now address myself to the allies 
of the empire, to the citizens of Rome, and to 
the immortal goils ; to the gods it is my prayer, 
that to the end of life they may grant the bless- 
ing of ail undisturbed, a clear, a collecU'd mind, 
with a just sense of laws both human and divine. 
Of umiikind I request, that, when I am no more, 
they will do justice to my memory ; and, with 
kind acknowledgments, record my iinine, and 
the actions of my life. ” In these sentimriiM he 
persisU-d ever after. Even in private c^mversa- 
tion he never ceased to declaim against the abuM 
of religious hoiuuirH. For this selt-denial various 
raotivi^s were aBsigned. Some allied it modi^ty ; 
others, a -eiise of his own demerit; many imputed 
it to a degenerate spirit, insensible to all fair .and 
lionourable distinctions, 'llie love of glory, they 
observed, lias ever been the Ini'cntive ol exalted 
minds. It was by this principle^ that Hercules 
and Bacchus enrolled themselves among the gods 
of Greece; and it was thus that Roroulns waa 
deified at Rome. Augustus made a right «ti- 
mate of things, and, by consequence, a-sjured to 
rank himself with am lent worthicp. ^Vith re- 
gard to other gratificJitlons, princes are in a sta- 
tion, where to desin*, is to have. But the pas- 
sion for glory ought to be insatiable. The esteem 
o{’ posterity is ilie true ambition of a prince. 
I’ram the csiiitempt of fame " arises a contempt 
of virtue. 

fi A wuHC of moral obllfuitlnn i* the tron molivo of 
virtue Miuiy who net from that principle do good bi/ 
itealth, and bltuh to find it fame. Tbm, however. li nol 
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XXXIX. SqjaDUf, Intaxiated with niooeii, 
and hirniad on by the Importunity of the youofer 
who wne grown Impatient for the pro* 
mlied marriage, thought fit to open the buslueea 
to the emperor. All applicatlona, at that time, 
even when a peraonal Interview took place, were 
preeented to the prince in writing." The pur- 
port of the memorial waa, that “ the munificence 
of Auguatua to tlie petitioner, and the favoora 
added by Tiberiua, had §o engrotaed all hla 
faculties, that he was now accustomed, instead 
of supplicating the gods, to offer op hfa prayers 
to the prince. Of rank and splendour he had 
never been ambitious : a post of difiliculty, where 
he watched day and night like a common sen- 
tinel, to guard the life of his sovereign, was the 
only honour he had ever songhL And yet a 
mark of the highest distinction bad been con- 
ferred upon him. The eraF>eror deemed him 
worthy of an alliance with the imperial house.” 
His present hopes were built on that foundation. 
Having heard that Augustus,' when the mar- 
riage of his daughter was in contemplation, 
doubted, for some time, whether he should not 
give her to a Roman knight ; he presumed to 
offer his hamble request, that Tiberius, if a new 
match Was designed for Livlo, would graciously 
think of a friend, who would bear in mind a 
due sense of the favour c^mferred upon him, but 
never claim an exemption from the toil and duty 
of his post. To shelter his family from the 
animosity of Agrippina was the object he had in 
Tiew. He felt for his children ; but as to him- 
self, If he died in the service of hia prince, he 
should die content and fuU of years.” 

XL. Tiberius expressed himself pleased with 
the style of affection which breathed through the 
memorial. lie mentioned, in a cursory manner, 
the favours be had granted, but desired time for 


a contempt of fame ; It Is n wish not to have It thonpht 
tho sprlnff of virtuons actions. WlUt othore, the lorn of 
fame 1b tlie sole incentive. Some pxiTBue it, regardless 
of the rectitnde of their condnet, but scnslblo of tho VH- 
Ine of a fair report in tholr commerce with tho world. 
Midtifiiwtam^p(HicicontcierUiamr>er«rj%tuT. Others con- 
slder fame os the rowmrd of a well-acted life, and know 
no other motive. Tho effect, in the last case, la finely 
described by Mr Addison : 

Honour’s sacred tie, the law of kings; 

Hie noble mind’s distinguishing perfection ; 

That aids and Htrongthens virtue, where it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 

Tt la not to bo sported with. 

From the man who does sport with It, who despises 
fume, and has great talents, without one virtne, whmt 
run bo expected P — Suspicion, cruelty, lost, and mas- 
sacre. 

1 She who conspired against her hosbaud, Drusos. 
Jills book, H. 3. 

2 Tlie custom was begun by Jallns Cesar, and roti- 
tiiiiied by Angnstus. Suetonius, in Aug. s. 64. 

3 The daughter of Bf^anus was to have been married 
to Drusus, the son of Claudius. Annals, ill. s. 29. This 
b«M)k, B. 7. 

i Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 


the oonfidentloa of a ral^jeot oo entlroly new 
and ancaepeoted. Having weighed the boaineat. 
ha returned tho following answer: In all 

xnatten of deliberationi self-interest is the prin- 
ciple by which individuals decide for themselves ; 
with princes it is otherwise. The opinions of 
the people claim their attention, and public feme 
most direct their conduct. To the request which 
had been made, an obvious answer presented 
itself to his peu : he might observe, that it was 
fur Llvia to determine, whether she would cou- 
tract another marriage, or be content to remain 
the widow of Dnisus. He might add, that she 
had a mother" and a grandmother, mure nearly 
connected than bimseli', and, for that reason, 
fitter to be r^insulted. But he would deal 
openly, and in terms of plain simplicity. And 
first, 08 to Agrippina; her resentments would 
break out with redoubled violence, if, by the 
man-lage of Li via, she saw the imperioi family 
divided into contending factions. Kven at pre- 
sent, female jealousies made a scene of tumult 
and distraction. His grundsons were involved 
in their disputes. Should the marriage be 
allowed, jierpetual discord might be the conse- 
quence. 

“ Do you imagine, Sejanus, that l/ivlo, the 
widow first of Caius Cmsar, and since of Druttus, 
will act an humble part, and waste her life in 
the embraces of a Roman knight? Should 1 
conicnt, what will be said by those who saw her 
father, her brother, and the ancestors of our 
family, invested with the highest honours of the 
state? But it seems you will not aspire above 
your preeent station. Remember that tho magis- 
trates, and the first men in Rome, who besiege 
your levee, and in every thing defer to your 
judgment ; remember, 1 say, that they now pro- 
claim aloud, that you have already soared above 
the equestrian rank, and enjoy higher authority 
than was ever exercised by the favourites of my 
father, lliey declaim against you with envy, 
and they obliquely glance at me. But Augustus, 
you say, bad thoughts of giving his daughter to 
one of the equestrian order. And if, over- 
whelmed by a weight of cares, yet sensible at 
the same time of tho bonoor that would accrue 
to the favoured bridegroom, he mentioned occa- 
sionally Cains Proculeius," and some others, is 
it not well known that they were all of moders*- 
principles ; men who led a life of trauqniHity, 
and took no part in the transactions of the state? 
And if Angustui had his doubts, is it for me to 
take a decided part ? His final determination 
la the true precedent. He gave hii daughter 
first to Agrippa, and afterwards to myself. 


5 Antonia was faer mother, and IJvln, the widow of 
AognntuB, was her grandmother. Sec the Genealogical 
Table. No. 71. 

0 I’roraleiuB ii mentioned to hJa honour by Horace: 
Vi vet ex lento Proeuleiua oivo, , 

Notus in fratres animi patoroi. 
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Xb««e are the refleotkma which I tboofht proper 
to communicate to yoa. My friendahlp li with- 
out dUfoiM. To the measure! which you and 
Liria may hare oonoerted, do obstacle shall arise 
from me. But still there are other tiee'by which 
I would bind you to myself’ iu closer union. 

I will not at present enlarge upon the subjoct 
I shall only say, that 1 know no honour to 
which you are not entitled by your virtuee, and 
your zeal for my interest. But what 1 think 
uiid feel on this head 1 shall take occasion to 
explain to the senate, or, it may be, in a full 
ugsembiy of the people.” 

XLI. Alaimed by this answer, Sejanusdropped 
all thoughts of the marriage. A crowd of ap- 
prelieiisioDB rushed upon him. lie feared the 
pouetrating eye of malicious enemies ; he dreaded 
the whispers of luspiciou, and the clamours of 
the public. To prevent impressions to his dis- 
ad>Tintage, he presented a second memorial, 
humbly requesting that the emperor would pay 
no regard to the suggestions of ill-designing 
[ men. Between two nice and difficult points the 
I favourite was now much embarrassed. If, Air 
tlic wike of a more bumble appearance, he deter- 
mined to avoid for the future the great conflux of 
^iaito^8, who frequented his house, his power, 
iu u short time, would be on its wane; and on 
tlie other baud, by receiving such a numerous 
train, he gave access to spies upon his conduct. 

A new expedicut occurred to him. lie resolved 
to persuade the emperor to withdraw from the 
city, and lead, in tome delightful, but remote 
situation, a life of ease ana (Kiiitary pleasure, 
lu tills measure he saw many advantages. Ac- 
' cess to the prince would de[H:nd on the minister ; 

' all Jotters conveyed by the soldiers would fail 
into his liaiids ; and Tiberius, now iu the vale of 
I years, might be, when charmed with his retreat, 

* and lulled to repose and indolence, more easily 
^ indiicetl to resign the reins of government. In 
tliat retirement the favourite would disengage 
himself from the vain parade of crowded levees; 
envy would be appeased ; and Instead of the 
sliadow of power, he might grasp the substance, 
lo this end, Sejanus affected to disrelish the 
noise and bustle of the city ; the people assem- 
bling in citiwds gave him disgust ; and the oour- 
tiers, who buized in the palace, brought nothing 
hut fatigue and vain parade. He talked of the 
pl^ures of rural solitude, where there was no- 
thing but pure enjoyment, no little anxieties, no 

" Siimo of the commentators have been at great pains 
lo unrsToJ this myrterlouH passage. He, whose curiosity 
excited by difficulty, and even sharpened by imposel- 
>, may have the plenaaio of toiling throngh an 
on this sutdoct by Lx Bletterie. 
paasago swms to be in the style whlci 
us loved and practised ; dark and impenetrable. 

“ aafuro, rw adtuetuditu, nupetua temper ei obteum 
Annals, book 1. s, 11. Perhaps lie meant to 
te iSeJunufl with himself in the tilbunlfian power. 


ITUS. 

todloM kngmr, do inttyae. of f«tlon ; . 
of trenquIUlty, whore importoDt plan, of polio, 
might be concerted at lelaare. 

XLI I. It happened In this janctore that the 
trial of Votlenos Montanus," a man famous for 
his wit and talents, was brought to a hearing. 
In the course of this business, Tiberias, with a 
mbid already balancing, came to a resolution to 
avoid, for the future, the assembly of the fathers, 
where he was so often mortified by grating 
expressions. Montanus ivaa accused of words 
injuiious to the emperor: ^miJius, a man m 
the military line, was a witness Bguiust him. 
lo establish the charge, IhiH man went into a 
minute detail, from little circumstances hoping 
to deduce a full conviction. Though ill heard 
by the futbers, he persisted, in ypiu* of noise 
nud frei^uent iulerruptlon, to relate every cir- 
cumstance. Tiberius heard the sarcastic lan- 
guage with which his character was torn and 
mangled bi private. He rose in a sudden trans- 
port of passion, diT-Joring bi a peremjitory tone, 
that he would refute the calumny in that stage 
of the business, or institute a judicial proceeiling 
for the purjiose. 'Hie entreatu^s of his frieuds, 
seconded by the adulation of the fathers, wore 
scarce sufficient to appease his auger. The 
judgment usual in cases of violated majesty was 
pronounced against Montanus.’ Want of cle- 
mency was the general objection to I'iberius ; 
hut the reproach, instead of mitigating, served 
only to inllame that vindictive temper. With 
a spirit cxasjiemted, be took up the affair of 
Aquilia, convicted of adnJteiy with Vorius 
Ligur; and though J^ntuJus GietuJicoB, consul 
elect, was of opinion that the penal ties of the 
Julian law would lie an adequate punishment, 
she was ordered Into exile. Apidiu* Merula 

fl Montmiiifi wfia an eniinent orator, but too coplouH, 
and often rednmlunt. Not ronUmt m illi a thoegbt hn|i- 
plly expreHWfl, lie rocumKl to it ugidn j and wanting 
to phu-o it in a new liglit, be disfigured what was well 
HUJd, and went on rejicutinK and retouching the oamo 
thing, till he '^polled tlu* wliolo. .Scuotuh called him the 
0\ii» of omtora : ob«erviug, at the same time, that to 
know when to leave oft la nn OKHentlnl pert of oratory, 
not leua than the choice of proi>er expre^on. Uabet 
hoc MoTtUiHUt riiiujn : dum voh ettronteHiutuHaiti rew 
temel bene dtcerc, cfftTtt ui ne beite diserit. Propter 
hoc toleimt Montanutn Scaurvt inter oraioret Oridittm 
eocare. Aiebat Semina hoh ttttntti maffitam ciHutem 
ette scTSb DtsiNERG, qufufi tctre dicere. Srnoca, Con- 
Irovora, iv. cap. 2H, Monliinns nan hIho a poet Orid 
sayi of him, that he excelled ill heroic metre, am] Lbo 
tender elegy ; 

Quippe vel Impjirlbru! uumerle, Montiiue, vcl ffiqnla 
buftlcis, ot gemino carmine nomen habefl. 

D Lmsehlus, in bin Chronicon, Bays, he was banlahed 
to the Balearic lulanda, and there finiihcd bhi daya 
Fotienui Alunlanut, NarboMCntu orator^ in Baiearibut 
iiuwffV moniuTt illuc a Tibenu rctegatxu. 

10 TTiere were two modes of expohdon from the dty 
of Rome. One was relegatio ; the other nrijium The 
former was a mere order of removal to a certain din- 
tanco ; but the person so poniihed did not forfeit hii 
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hud refuted to awear on the aett of Auguatua- 
For tbut oifeuce llberiua razed hit name from 
the reg'iHter of the aenaton.' ^ 

XLIll. The diapute then depending between 
the l^acecUemoniaDs and the people of Messena, 
concerning the temple of the Limnatldiaii IJiaiiR,* 
waa brought to n hearing before the senate. I 
Deputies were heard from both places. On the 
part of the LacedEemoiiiana it waa contended, 
that the structure in question was built by their 
anoeston, withiu the territory of Sparta. For 
proof of the fact they cited eactmrta fi-om history, 
and passages of ancient poetry. In the war 
with Philip of Macedoii, they were deprived of 
their right by force of arms ; but the same waa 
restored by Julius Cffisur and Mark Antony. 
The Metsseuiani, on the other baud, produced 
an ancient chart of Peloponnesus, divided among 
the descendants of Ilereulea j by which it ap- 
peared, that the Dentheliate held, where the 
temple stood, fell to the lot of the king of 
Messeua. Inscriptions, verifying the fact, were 
still to be seen in stone and tables of brass. If 
fragments of poetry ami loose scraps of history 
were to be admitted, they had, in that kind, a 
fund of evidence more ample, and directly in 
point. It waa not by an act of violence that 
Philip of Macedon transferred the possession 
from Sparta to the Messeulajis ; his justice dic^ 
tated that decision. Since that time, several 
judgments, oil conspiring to the same effect, 
were pronounced by king Antigoniis,' by Mum- 
mius,* tbe liomon general, by the Milesians, 
In their capacity of public arbitrators, and finally 
by Atidiui Geminus, then pnetor of Achaia-® 
The Messeuians carried their point. 

llie citizens of SegesLum ® presented a peti- 
tion, statirjg, that the temple of Venus, on mount 
Erlx, had mouldered awny, and therefore pray- 
ing leave to build a new edifice on the same 
spot. Their account of the first foundation was 
so highly flattering to the pride of J'iberius, 
that, considering himself os a person related to 
the goddess, he undertook the care and the ex- 
pense of the building. 

property, uor the free<]oin of the city, nuiiinhiiieiit 
took away every right. Tiberius chose, on this occh- 
Blon, to inllict the severest ponkhment. 

1 The Album Senatorium was a regisU‘r of the seua- 
tors publiBhed every year, occonliug lo a reguiatiou ol 
Augustus. 

2 Brotier says, as far as can be collected from Pau- 
nnlas, this ti'inplu was not far from the place now called 
Znrtuiia, ru'ar t/m Gulf of Coron intlw Murm 

3 Autlgoims, king of Macedonia, died in tiie 1th year 
of the ISirth Olympiad, A. U. C aa 

4 Lndiis Mummiua, conqueror of Coruith, A. U. ('. 
603, 

5 Whim Greeci' was reduced to subjectinn, the Ro- 
mans gave to tbe 'w^hole country the geueral name of 
Achoio, 

n A town In Sicily, now C^iHel a Marc, in the \ale of 
Masrara. The temple of Veuiu Eryeinu was after wards 
rebnllt by Claudius, Suetonius, Life of Claudius. 


[a.u.c. 778. 

A petition from the city of Marseillea came 
next into debate. The fact was shortly this ; 
Vulcatiui Moschus, banished by the laws of 
Rome, and admitted to tbe freedom of the city 
of Marseilles, bequeathed to that republic, which 
ho cunsidered as fals native countrj', the whole 
of his property. To justify this proceeding, 
the Marseillians cited the case of Publius Rutl- 
liuB,’ an exile from Rome, and iilterwards 
naturalized by the people of Smyrna. 'Ihc 
authority of the precedent was admitted, and 
the fathers pronounced in favour of the will. 

XLIV. In the course of the year died Gneius 
Lentulua“ and Lucius Dninitius, two citizens 
of distinguished eminence. 'I’he consular dig- 
nity, and the honour of triumphal ornamentfi, 
for a complete victory over the Gcetulians, gave 
lustre to the name of LentuJus ; but the true 
glory of his character arose from the dignity, 
Muth which ho supported himself, first in modest 
jKiverty, and afterwords in tbe possession of a 
splendid fortune, acquired with iutegrity, and 
enjoyed with moderation. Domilius" owed 
much of his consequence 1(» in's ancestors. Ills 
father, during the civil wors, remained master 
of the seas till he went over to Mark Antony, 
and, soon after deserting his party, followed the 
fortunes of Augustus. 11 is grandfather Jell in 
the battle of Pharsalia, fighting for the senate. 
Domitius, thus descended, was deemed worthy 
of the younger Antonia, the daughter of Mark 
Antony, by his wife Octuvia. lie leil the Ro- 
man legions beyond the Elbe,'” and pimetrated 
further into Geimnny than any former com- 
mander. Ills services were rewarded with 
triumphal ornaments. 

Lucius Antonins,*' who likewdse died this 
year, must not be omitted, lie was descended 
from a line of ancestors, highly honoured, but 
unfortunate, llis father, Julius Antonius, be- 
ing put to death for his adulterous comineiro 
with Julia, the son, at that time of tender years, 


7 Publius Rutillus is called by Velleius PiitorcoluH, 
the beat moji uot only of hla own time, but of any nge 
wliutevcr. He \vu« buDisli(*d, to the great grief of tbi- 
city of Rome. Publmm IltUiliuiu, rtrum uon tarcu/i 
tai, Mcd mttnif ami optimum, i/iicrrogatum lege irju-tnu- 
(iamm, maximo cum gemita ctmtatis damnarenmt 
Veil Paterc. lib, IL s. 13. See Seneca, eplnt. Ixxix. 

8 Lenlolns waa couaal A.U. C. 710. For his victories 
over the Guotulians lu Africa, he obtained triumplial 
ornaments- Si-e Velleins Putereiilus, lib. IL s. liO. lie 
was sent with Drusus into PaiLnonla, Annals, i. h. ‘/7. 

W Lucius Homitlus -liinnbarbus. Hlj son Cnelua Jbu 
luitlmi Akiobarbui married Agrippina, tho daughter of 
Gennaolcus, and by her wtis father of Nero. See tJie 
Genealogical Table. No. 33 and No. 34. 

10 See tho Memoirs of the House of Rranrlenburg, by 
the late king of Prussia. It is there said, but not/»ii 
good authority, that the Romans never passed the Eihe 

11 Jalius Antonius, tho father of Lucius, has been 
already mentioDed, Annals, id. a. 18. See the Genealo- 
gical Table, Na 29 and No. 30. 
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niiJ t"rand-nej»hew to Auguntus, wai lent out of 
the way to the city of Moi-willei, where, uuder 
: the preteace of pursuing hit studies, he was 
detained iu actual banishment Funeral hon- 
ours were paid to bis memory, and bis remains, 
by a decree of the senate, were deposited In the 
monarnent of the Octaviun family. 

XLV. While the same consuls continued in 
oIBce, a deed of an atrocious nature was com- 
mitted iu the nethermost Spain'® by a peasant 
from the district of Tcrmca, Lucius Fiso, the 
pnrtor of the province, in a period of profound 
penr^‘, was travelling through the country, un- 
guarded, and without precaution, when a des- 
pernte ru/Dan attacked him on the road, and, at 
one blow, laid him dead on the spot. Trusting 
to the swiltncMs of his horse, the assassin made 
towards the forest, and, there dismounting, pur- 
sued his way on foot over dcrioua wilds aud 
t craggy steeiw, eluding the vigilonce and activity 
; of the It’omans Ho did not, however, remain 
long concealed. Ilia horse was found in the 
W(M)ds, and beitig led through the neighbouring 
villages, the name of the owner was soon dis- 
covered. Tlie villain of course was apprehende<I. 
Oil the rack, and under the most excruciating 
tortiiie, be refused to discover his accomplices. 
With a tone of firmness, and iu his own laii- 
giinge, “ Vour questions,” he said; “ are all in 
vain. Ijot my associates come j let them behold 
my suITcrings and my constancy : not oil the 
pjiiiga yon e^nii inflict shall wrest the secret from 
I me. ’ On the following day, us tliey were 
4 ag.iin dragging him to the i'u< k, he broke, with 
1 a Kiiddon exertion, from the hands of the execii- 
I tlonnr, and dashing with violence against a stone, 
{fell and expired. U’lie murder of I’iso was not 
tlioiight to he the single crime of this bold 
asuris^in ; the inhabitants of Termes, it was 
geriernlly believed, entered into coiisjiiracy to 
c'lt oft a nian, who claimed restitution (ft’ tiic 
public money, which had been rescued from the 
collectors. Piso urged his demand with more 
rigour than suited the stubborn genius of a 
people. 

XLVl. Lentulus Gstiilicns and Cains Cal- 
V'Miis sucra^ed to the consulship [A. U. C. 

A. D. 26.] During their admiiii'^tration, 
triumphal ornaments were decreed to Foppaius 
, b'uus, for bis victory over the people of 
I hme^; , a clan of free-booters, who led a savage 
' 0 on hills and rugged cliffs, without laws, 
or any notion of civil policy. Rushing down 
, rom their mountains, they waged a dcsul- 
[wry War with wild ferocity. Their motives to 
^ re\o]t, wero strong and jwwerful. They saw 
their youth carried off to recruit 

Oman armies, and of course their num- 
' reduced. Men, who measured their 

^ to their own kings, by the 


:jtus. 

' mere caprice of Barburiani, were not willing to 
■obmlt to the Homan yoke. On former ucca- 
when they were willing to act as auxiliur- 
lea, they gave the command of their torces to 
chiefs of theirown nation, under an express con- 
dition, that«they should serve against the neigh- 
bouring states only, and not he obliged to fight 
the battles of Rome in distant regions. Jn the 
pieeeut juncture an idea prevailed amongst 
them, that they were to be exterminated from 
their native soil, and mixed with other tro<»pa 
in foreign nations. 

Lefoie they hnd recourse to arms, they sent a 
deputation th Sabiuus, stating “ their former 
friendsliip, uiid llie passive disposiliou with 
which they had heretofore submitted to the 
Roman gcuereJs. They were willing to conti- 
nue ill the same sentiments, provided no new 
grievance gave them cause of complaint. But 
if the intention was to treat them as a vari(|uished 
pe<.ple ; if the yoke of slavery was pn'pared 
for their necks, they alauinded with men and 
steel, and they bad hearts devoted to liheity or 
death.” 'J’heirnmliassadors, nfler thus declaring 
themselves, pointed to their cjisth^ on the ridge 
of hills and rocks, Avhere they had collected their 
families, their parents, and their wives. If the 
aword must be drawn, they threiKcnud a oim- 
paigii big with danger, in its nature difficult, 
fierce, and bloody. 

XLVIJ. Sabinns, wishing to gain sufficient 
time for the assembling of liis army, ainiiscd 
them with gentle answers. Meanwhile, Tom- 
ponius Lnbeo, with u li'glon from Ma>ia, and 
llhsemetalces, who reignisl over part of Thrm e, 
caiJie lip with a body of his snhies ti, who still 
retained their fidelity, and formed a jiinriion 
against the rebels. LSubiniis, thus i-eiuiorci'd, 
went in quest of the enemy. Tlie Jhirhariana 
hud taken post in the wiKids and narrow defiles. 
The bold and warlike showed themselves iu iorco 
on the dts'livily of the hills. I he Homan gen- 
eral advanced in regular order of buttle. Tho 
mounLaineers were juit to flight, but with Incon- 
siderulde loss. The nature of the place favoured 
their retreat. Sabiuus encamped on the spot 
deaerted by the enemy, and, having raised iri- 
treuchments, marched with a strong detuchment 
to an adjacent hill, narrow ut tlie top, but, by a 
level and continued ridge, extending to a stniug 
hold where tlie Barbariajis had collected a pni- 
digloiiR multitude, some provided with anus, 
hut the greater part no hcttei than an uridi!*cip- 
Jiiied rabble. 

ITio bravest of the malcontents appeared on 
the outside of llicir lines, according to the cuitom 
of Barhuriana, dancing in wild distortion, and 
bowling savage songs. The Roman archers * 
advanced to attack them. They poured in a 
volley of darts, and wounded numbers with im- 
punity, till having approached too near, the be- 
sieged made a sallry Iruiu the caitlc, and threw 


12 See the Goographii'al Talilc. 
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An mmUuT cohort, 
which had been poatod to adnntigc, cam. up to 
•opporttha broken ninkfc Thia bodr of reaerV6 
cone eicd of the Slcambriane, > a wUd ferooloue 
P»ple, who, like the Thraclane, rojhed to battle 

a warhoop, I 

and the hldeooi clangor of theJr urnit. 

. ®“*>*“"* pitched a new camp near 

the fortlficatloni of the caaUa In the former 
Intrenchmenti he left the Thmciani, who had 
joined the army under the command of llhffime- 
taloee, with ordere to rarago the country, and 
“ " •' V-''ifh‘ leafed, to plunder, bom, and 

IhllrT’ •" wllhln : 

erutin r ’t "* *“ atatlon outpocu and i 

ntlnele, to prevent a lurpriae. These direc- i 

t one wen at fleet duly obeerved ; but a relaia- j 

wTb f P'"™- Enriched e 

with booty, the men gave themeelvee up to riot a 
and dlealpatlon; no lentlneli fixed, and no fi 
^rd appointed, the time wa. .pent in caroueale, o, 
and their whole camp lay buried In ileep and 

r ■"“^“W-ecca. having good lutelli- w 
^ce from their ecouta, formed two aeparate ni 

””‘"8 i-fcelHuitere. bj 
and the „ her. In the eame moment, to atorm the m 
^man. In their intrenchmenta ; not, Indeed, eu 
f the vrorka, but chiefly to ao 

^^d a double alarm, and cum a Kene of wild ch 
«^u..on, D which the men, amidet a volley of w. 
darta, would be Intent on their own Immediate pn 
danger, and non, would lieteu to the uproar of ohi 
other buttle, lo augment the terror, both bol 
^ult, be^n in the night. No impreeslon wm. me 
mode on the legion.: but the ITiracian auxll- To 
wlc. atretched at eaee in their intrenchroenu, hot 
or idly wandering about on the outaide of the dee 
aurpriae, and pot to the and 
.word without mercy. The daughter raged pon 

P"*®!" fury, aa the. mountaineers thought eia 

py were executin^r an act of vengeance on i>er- and 
dious men, who deserted the common eauw, tag, 
Munh-7*^* *” 'Oalave themselve. and their into 

‘’""“"■'"S ‘i»y SaWnua drew bmi 
pp hi. men on the open pl„i„, expecting that we, 

ul thr^ "‘8'’* would encour- folio 

!^ih ^ ^ nnmber of fort, were thrown up terri 

with all expedition, and a foswj, with line, of ueoi 
circnmvi^atlon, lnclo.ed a apace of four mile, prise 
round. To cut off all euppll,, of wmter and Tver, 
^ovi.ion^ he advanewi by degree^ and, rairing fixed 

Id »" CTOIT rand, 

side. From a high rampart the Romani were LI 

ta a • volley of rtonea. and darts, came 

and firebrands. Thirst waa the chief dlatrass massi 
of the moantalneer*. A ringle fonntaln waa with 
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»hort, their only rewnree. The men who boro am 
I and an Infinite mnltitnde incapable of wrv.v 

^CTe all Involved In one general calamity Ti 

Uttle raged among the horaea and rattle, which, witl 
hoop, out any kind of distinction, according to tl 
near B«rbarian,, lay intermixed with th 

•■“Pwer.tobe.ee, 

CT fbecarcaM of animals, uid the bodlea of soldier 

had who peri.h«i by the sword, or the anguieh" 

m^th “"fi contagion, 

7d To complete their misery. In. 

and temal di^rd. that worat of evils, added L the 
Ihln borror of the K»ne. Some were for laying 

^ P”<’''^'''8 »«)Mesiruc- 

rcc- tioD, propoaed a general maumcre ; while a third 
party thought It better to sally out, and die 
bed .word in hand, fighting in tl.e cau« of liberty ■ 
lot a brave and generous counsel, different, indeed! 
no from the advice of their comrade., but worthy 
ila, of heroic mlnda, ^ 

nd L. The expedient of enirendering at discretion 
waa adopted by one of the leading chiefs. His 
ite mme was Uini. ; a man advanced in year., and 
y long experience convinced as well of the ele- 
he meney us the terror of the Roman name. To 
d, eubmi^ be wild, was their only remedy; and. 

Id e7d ‘u wife, and 

f ™ ^n’ “nqneror. He 

te *"'• who 

f ^ Two other 

h bolder meaiunw. Between their oppoelte sent). 

!* 7““"* '*'■'• vigorous were divided. 

’ l^“.u“ WM the re«.lution of 

I, ^th ; but they cboee different modes. Torsa 
e declared for immediate death, the end of all hope, 

t 7. T".’ "c”'*’ way. he pluugei a 

poniard in hi. brea.t. Number, followed his 

example. 1 ureai, was still re«>lved to sally out 

r. ’ ‘?^*'‘®‘,P>"T>'>*c, he waited for Ihe sdvan- 

; ?‘'8c »f‘ben,ght. The Roman gener.l received 
auurf.*'T‘ ““"'•'iingly strengthened the 
7 ^ ^‘8bt come on, and 

«"‘i tempeetuou. 
Mther. V, Ith shoots and horrible howling., 
followed at interval, by a profound and awful 
lienee, the Barbarian, kept the bealegeni in a 
nstant alarm. Sabinua rounded the watch, 
and at every poet exhorted hi. men to be neither 
terrified by eavage howling., nor lulled into 
•ecorlty by deceitful etillue... If taken by eur- 
prK they would give to an in.ldion. enemy 
TJ advantage. “ Let each man continue 
fixed at hi. post, -and let no darts be tlirown at 
”1 r “"’'qtcnce. without effect.” 

cm u! in different dlvl.lon,, 

eame rnihing down from their hilla. With 

•rfl". bnd 

breach I ”fl. "n*"*"’ attempted to batter a 
dlTt , •"■"“A. , they throw hnr- 

tUea, faggots, and dead bodl.,, Into the tnnilt..; 
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IftJd bridfM over the (omt, aod applied 
Bdinf-laddan to tbe rampart; they graaped 
Edd of the workij they eodeetoared to force 
l^elr way, aod fought hand to hand. The gurrl- 
lOQ drore them baok with their jaTelins, beat 
them down with their bnoklen, and orerwhelmed 
;hem with huge heape of atonea. Both aidea 
ought with obatlnate bravery ; the Romana, to 
, .omplete a victory almoat gained already, and 
' to avoid the diagrace of suflaiing it to be wreated 
from them. On the part of the Barbarlaoa, 
deepair waa courage; ^e laat atmggle for life 
Inspired them, and the abrieka of their wivea 
and mothera rouaed them to deeda of valour. 

The darkneae of the night favoured equally 
the coward and the brave. Blows were given 
at random, and where they fell waa uncertain ; 
wounds were received, no man oould tell from 
whom. Friends and enemies were mixed with- 
out distinction. Tlie shouts of the Barbarians, 
reverberated from the neighbouring hills, soond- 
ed in the ear of the Romans, as if the uproar 
was at their backs. They thought the enemy 
had stormed the intrenohments, and they fled 
from their posts. The Barbarians, however, 
were not able to force the works, llie number 
that entered waa inconsiderable. At the dawn 
of day they beheld a melauofaoly spectacle ; the 
bravest of their comrades either disabled by their 
wounds, or lying dead on the spot. Diiheart> 
ened at the sight, they fled to their fortifications, 
and were at last compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The people in the neighbourhood made 
a voluntary Bubmission . The few that atlU held 
out, were protected by the severity of the win- 
ter, which setting in, as Is usual near Mount 
Hffimus, with intense rigour, the Roman ge- 
neral could neither attack them In their fast- 
nesses, nor reduce them by a siege. 

LIl. At Rome, in the mean time, the Impe- 
rial family was thrown Into a state of distrac- 
tion. As a prelude to the fate of Agrippina, a 
prosecution was commenced against Claudia 
Pulchra, her near relation. Domltius Afer* 
was the prosecutor ; a man who had lately dis- 
charged ths office of prstor, but had not risen to 
any degree of eminenoe or consideration in the 
state. Aspiring, bold, and turbulent, he was 
now determined to advance himself by any 
means, however flagitious. The heads of bis 
accusation were adultery with Fnmlus, a design 
to poison the emperor, aod the secret practice of 
spells and magic Incantations. The haughty 
spirit of Agrippina but HI oould brook the dan- 
ger of her friend. She nubed to the presence 
of Tiberius. Finding him In the act of offer- 
ing a sacrifice to the manes of Augustas, she 
accosted him in a tone of vehemence. “ The 


9 Domitiaa Afer, sn orator highly eommended by 
See EHslogoe eoocemlng Oratory, a 13. 


piety,*' she said, '* which thus employs itself hi 
slaying victims to ths dsoeased emperor, agreas 
tat 111 with the hatred that persecutee his pos- 
terity. Those are seuaksa sUtuea which you 
adore ; they are not animated with the spirit of 
Augustus. His descendants are living images 
of him ; and yet even they, whose veins are 
w arm with his celestial blo^, stand trembling 
on the blink of perlL Why Is Claudia Pnlchm 
devoted to destruction ? What has she oom- 
mitted ? She has loved Agrippina, to exoesa has 
loved her; that is her only crime. Improvident 
woman! she might have remembered Sosia, * 
undone and ruined for no other reason.” Ti- 
berius felt the reproach : It drew from that In- 
scrutable breast a sudden burst of resentment. 
He told Agrippina, in a Greek verse, ** Ton are 
hurt, because you do not reign.” ^ Pulchra and 
Fumlns were both oondemnod. In the conduct 
of the prosecution Domltius Afer shone forth 
with such a flame of eloquence, that he ranked 
at once with the must celebrated orators, and, 
by the suffrage of Tiberius, was pronounced sn 
original genius, depending on bis own native 
energy. From that time, he pursued the career 
of eloquence, sometimes engaged on the side of 
the accused, often against them, and always do- 
ing more honour to his talents, than to hli moral 
character. As age advanced upon him, the love 
of hearing himaelf talk continued, when ability 
was gone. ‘ He remained, with decayed facul- 
ties, a superannuated orator. 

Llll. Agrippina, weakened by a fit of illness, 
but still retaining the pride of her character, 
received a visit from Tiberius, She remained 
fur some time fixed in silence ; tears only forced 
their way. At length, In terms of sapplicatlou, 
mixed with bitter reproaches, she desired him to 
ounaider, " that vvidowbood is a state of destl- 
tutioD. A secoud marriage might assuage her 
sorrows. The season of her youth was not en- 


3 Soria, the wife of SUIus : this book, s. 19 sud 20. 

4 HuetJjulQB relates this, and saya nberlus never ifter. 
wmrda convened with Agrippina. Tiberius qutddam 
quetsiatUt usanu appreJkendii j Qr^coque wr/u. Si woM 
DouiNAXis, inquitf viliola, iffiijaLAJi ts accipcsk rx- 
iBTiMAa Nee uHo post sermone eUgnatus est. In lib. 
a 53. 

6 Quintilian has said the same thing of l^pinitiaB Afer j 
see Dialogue ronoeming Kloqaonce, In the Supplement, 
a B, note. Tbo greet critic advises all men of talents 
not to wait for the decays of ige ; but to sonnd a retreat 
in time, and anchor safely in port, before the vessel Is 
disabled. The consequence, he says, will be, that the 
man q/ genloB wlll ciijoy a rtato of tranquillity, removed 
from scenes of contention, oat of the reach of c al nmn y, 
and will have, while he is itUl alive, a roretaite of his 
posthumons fama Aniequaw in has srtatis eeniat in- 
sidias, receptui oanet, ei in portum integra aoM per. 
venieL Ac, tmm Jam seoretus, Hber ineidia, preettl a 
oonienUomibus, fmssam in tuto eoUoetKU, mntiet eitms 
earn, qustpoet fixta prmstari mmgis soiet, veneratiimem, 
H quid apud posteres ^turus sit eidebiL Quintilian, 
lib. xiL cap. 11. 

O 
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daikiMM. That 'nfeartui ii«ald ntnni do 
more, wu a propbaejttrMed bj tb« amt } the 
net wu iJtofether TWahM% iJnoe we Und, 
that, kmf after that time, he appeared in the 
Delf hbourhood of Rome, aometlmee on the a<^ 
cent ehore, often In the eubiirbe, and died at 
lut In the extremlt j of old 

LIX. While the reporta of the utrolofen 
were Mattered abroad, an accident, which pot 
Tlberltu in danger of hia life, added to the 
credaJlty of the people, but, at the tame time, 
ralaed Sejanua higher than erer In the aflectiona 
and eateem of hia maater. It happened, that In 
a care formed by nature, at a TlJIa called Sra- 
LUNCA,' between the Gulf of AmyclJ and the 
hUla of Fondi, Tiberina wu at a banquet with 
a party of hia frlende, when the atonea at the 
entrance gave way on a sudden, and crashed 
■ome of the attendenta. The gueata were alarm- 
ed, and fled for safety. Sejanua, to protect hia 
muter, fell on hia knee, and with hia whole 
force Buatained the impending weight. In that 
attitude he wu found fay the aoldiers, who come 
to reJ lore the prince. From that time the power 
of the minister knew no bounds. A man, who, 
in the moment of danger, could show so much 
■eal for hia muter, and so little attention to 
hhnaelf, wu heard with affection and unlimited 
confidence. Hia counsels, howerer pomlcloua, 
were received u the dictates of truth and honour. 

Towards the children of Germanicua, Se- 
Janu affected to act with the integrity of a 
Judge, while in secret be wu their inveterate 
enemy. Ho aubomed a band of accusers; and 
Nero, then presumptive heir to the empire, wu 
the first devoted victim. The young prince, 
unhackneyed in the ways of men, modest In his 
deportment, and in his manners amiable, had 
not the prudence that knows how to temporise 
and bend to occasions. The freedmen, and 
others about hia person, eager to grasp at power, 
cnoouraged him to act with firmness, and a 
aplrlt aulted to his rank. Snch behaviour, they 
told him, would gratify the wlshea of the people; 
the army desired it, and the pride of Sejanua 
would soon be crest-fallen, though at present 
he triumphed over the worn out faculties of a 
Buperannuated emperor, and the careleu dispoai- 
tloD of a young and Inexperienced prince. 

LX. Roused by these dlacoursea, Nero began 
to throw off alJ reserve. GnJlt wu foreign to 
hia heart; but expreaaiona of resentment fell 
from him, Inconsiderate, rub, and unguarded. 
Hia words were caught up by aples about hia 
pcnoD, and reported with aggravatloii. Against 
the malice of inildlouB men the prince had no 
opportunity to defend himself. He lived in 
oonatant anxiety, and every day brought some 


1 TIiIb wss Iq Campania, on the see-coMt, near Ter. 
rarima. The \Ula, oorordlnf' to Brotior, 1b now called 
Spertonga. 


Dew alanm Some of the domettloi avoided hia 
p caeeDoe ; othwa paid a ffarmal aalatei, and coldly 
pawed away; the greatest part entered into 
telk, and abruptly broke off the eonveraation ; 
while the craatoree of Sqjanna, aflbctJng to be 
firee and easy, added moclcOTy to their arrogance. 

The emperor received the prince with a Btem 
oonntenanne, or an amblgooua amile. Whether 
Nero spoken or auppreeeed hia though ta, every 
word was mlBoonatmed, and even ailenoe wu 
a crime. The night Itaelf gave him no respite 
ftom hia carea, no retreat fWnn danger. Hia 
waking momenta, hia repose, his sighs, hia very 
dreams, informed against him i hia wife * car- 
ried the tale to her mother Livia, and the last 
whispered every thing to Sejauus. By that 
dark politician even Druana, the brother of 
Nero, wu drawn Into the conapiracy. To 
dazzle the Imeginatlon of a stripling, the splen- 
dour of empire, and the sure auccesaion, when 
the ruin of the elder brother wu completed, 
were held forth u bright temptations. The 
spirit of contention, common between brothers, 
wu with Druaui an additional motive; and the 
partiality of Agrippina for her eldest son In- 
flamed a young man, who wu by nature violent 
and ambltlona. Scjanus, in the mean time, 
while he seemed to cherish Drusua, wu busily 
employed in sohemea to undermine him. He 
knew the haughty temper of the pnDc.e, and 
from the violence of hia paaaions expected to 
derive every advantage. 

LXl. Towards the end of the year died two 
lUastriona citizens, ' Asiniui Agrlppa, and Quin- 
tus Haterius. The former wu of on honour- 
able bat not ancient family. Hia own character 
reflected lustre on bis anceatora. Haterius^ 
wu descended from a race of senators. His elo- 
qnence, while lie lived, wu in the highest cele- 
brity; but his writings, published since his death, 
are not regarded u monuments of genius. 
Warm and rapid, he succeeded more through 
happiness than care. Diligence and depth of 
thinking, which give the last finishing to other 
works, and stamp their value with posterity, 
were nut the talent of Haterius. His flu wing 
period, and that harmonioua cadence which 
charmed in the living orator, are now no longer 
heard. His page remains a dead letter, without 
grace or energy. 


S Jolla, tbe daughter of Dmiu, son of Tiberias, by 
hl« wife Livia, or LlvlUa. See the Geuemlogloal Table, 
No. 71 and 7*. 

3 AsinioB Agrlppa, graDdson to the famous AbIiiIub 
PoUlo, the friend of Augustus, wu ronsul A. U. C. 778. 
See this book, a 34. 

4 Haterius flnorlshed In the time of AagoBhu. He 
wu an eminent orator, but so copious and rapid, Uist 
the emperor compared him to a chariot that reqalred 
a spoke In tb« wheels. HateriuM natter m^laiminanduJ 
mL Senrm, ContmTers. Ub. Iv. In Prmfatione. See al-n 
ScnecH, rplst. xl. Enseblus, In blu Chronlron, says lie 
lived to the age nf ninety. 
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LXII. Id tb« next oonraUhIp, [A. U. -C. 
7B0. A. D. K7.] which wm that of Mareoi 
UolnJiu and I^ini CalparDlna, an nnibra- 
dliaiter, no looDer bcfon than eoded, laid 
a of min equal to the haroo of the moat 
doetniotlTC war. A man of the name of Adi- 
ini, the eon of a freedman, andertook at Fl- 
dena ' to build an amphitheatre for the exhibi- 
tion of gladiatora. The foundation waa alight, 
and the auperatmctore not anflEldentlj braced ; 
the work of a man, who had neither the pride 
of wealth, nor the ambition to make himaelf of 
conaequence in a municipal town. The profit 
that might probablj arlae from auch a echeme, 
waa all he had in rlew. The people, under the 
austerity of a rigid and nnaoclal gOTemment, de- 
prired of their usual diversloDa, were eager for 
the norelty of a public apectacle ; ' and the place 
being at no great distance from Rome, a Tast 
conflux of men and women, old and young, 
crowded together. The consequence was, that 
the building, overloaded with spectaton, give 
way at once. All who were under the roof, 
besldee a prodigious multitude that stood round 
the place, were crushed under the ruina. The 
condition of those who perished instantly, was 
the happieet. 'They escaped the pangs of death, 
while the maimed and lacerated lingered in tor- 
ment, beholding, as long as day-light lasted, 
their wives and children In equal agony, and, 
daring the night, pierced to the heart by their 
shrieks and groans. A calamity so fatal was 
soon known round the count’^. Crowds from 
all quarters weut to view the melaucholy scene. 
One lamented a brother, another his near rela- 
tion ; children wept for their parents, and almost 
all for their friends. Such as by their avocations 
had been led a different way, were given up for 
lost. 'llio real sufferers were still unknown, 
and, in that dreadful state of suspense, every bo- 
uom panted with doubt and fear. 

LXIII. llie ruins were no sooner removed, 
than the crowd rushed in to examine the place. 
They gathered round the dead bodies; they 
clasped them in their arms ; they imprinted 
kisses, and often mistook the person. Disfigured 
faces, parity of age, and similitude of form and 
featnre, occasioned great confusion. Claims 
were made, a tender contest followed, and errors 
were acknowledged. The number of killed or 
maimed waa not leas than fifty thousand. ^ The 
■enate provided by a decree, that, for the future, 
no man whose fortune was under four hundred 
thousand sesterces shoold presume to exhibit a 
■pectacle of gladiators, and that, till the founda- 
tion was examined, no amphitheatre should be 


_ ft Soe the Oeographical Table. 

6 Under the gloomy reign of Tiberloi, the people lost 
their fuTomite amasements. and, therefore, nm in 
crowds to the theatre, and other BpeotBclet>, whenever 
opportunity oflered. 

*7 Huotonliii says, twenty thuusaud; in lib. B. 40. 
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•reotoiL AtUlua, tlis hoUer, was coodomued to 
banlslliiiaBt. f r a p fissa of Roms displayed 

their buiDADlty ^ tkU occasion ; they threw 
open thdr doo^ they ordered medicines to be 
dtatrihnted, uid the phyeldam attended with 
asddulty In erery quarter. The dty of Rome re- 
called, In that Juncture, an image of ancient man- 
ners, when after a battle bravely fougfat, the sick 
and wounded were received with open arms, 
and relieved by the g en erosity of their country. 

LXIV. While the public mind was still bleed- 
ing for the late calamity, a dreadful fire laid 
waste a great part of the city. Mount Celias* 
was reduced to ashes. The populace began to 
murmur. The year, they said, was big with 
disasters, and the prince departed from Rome 
under an evil constellation. Such is the logic of 
the multitude : what happens by chance, they 
impute to design. To appease their discontent, 
’Dberios ordered a distribution of money in pro- 
portion to tbs damage of individuals. For this 
mot of liberality, the senate passed a vote of 
thanks, and the people were loud in praise of 
munificence so seasonably applied, and granted 
indiscriminately. No man had occasion to make 
interest; it was enough that he was a sufferer. 
The fathers came to a resolution, that Mount 
CsbIIub, where a statue of Tiberiuo, In the honse 
of Jnnius the senator, escaped the fury of the 
flames, should for the future be called Mount 
AuGunns. A prodigy of a similar nature hap- 
pened in ancient times. 'Hie statue * of Claudia 
Qulnctla was savsd twice from a general con- 
flagration, and, on that oooount, placed and de- 
dicated in the temple of the mother of the gods. 
The Claudisn family was ever after considered 
OB peculiarly favoured by heaven, and the spot 
where the gods were lately so propitious to Ti- 
berius, was declared to be consecrated ground. 

LXV. It will not perhaps be improper to 
mention in this place, that the mount of which 
we have been speaking, was, in the early ages of 
Rome, covered with a grove of oaks, and for 
that reason called QuxaQDiTCLaNirs. It took 
afterwards the name of Csllus from Csles VI- 
benna, an Etrurian chief, who marched st the 
bead of his countrymen, to assist the Romani, 
and for that service had the spot assigned to him 
as a canton for himself and bis people. Whe- 
ther this was the act of Tarquinius Prlsoui, or 
some other Roman king, is not settled by the 
historians, llius mnch is certain ; the number 
transplanted was so great, that tiieir new habi- 
tation extended from the mount along the plain 
benmtfa, as far as the spot where the fomm 
stands at present. From those settlers the Tus- 
can SraxxT derives Its name. '* 


8 One of the seven bilU of Rome, 
n Huetoniui mcntloiu this conflagration j hi Tib. a 48. 
10 1 be origin of the Tuscan Street 1b accounted for iu 
a dlOereiit manner by LJvy, Lib. IL b. 11. 
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LXVl. Tbougli the tnfleriiifiof the people, In 
their Ute diitreu, were lUerlated bj the bqonty 
of the prince, and the konumlty of the freat, 
. there wm etill en erll, efalnct which no remedy 
could be found. The crew of iuformen roee in 
credit erery day, end corered the city with coo- 
■tematlon. Quintiliui Varue, ^ the eon of 
Claudia Fulohrm, and nearly related to the em- 
peror, wan marked out aa a Tictim. His large 
poeeeaeioria tempted Domitlua Afer, who had al- 
ready ruined the mother. The blow now aimed 
at the aon, waa no more than waa expected 
from a man, who had Ured in Indigence, and, 
hav^ing squandered the wages of hia late Iniquity, 
waa ready to find a new quarry for hla aTarice. 
But that a man like Fubliua Dolabella, nobly 
descended, and related to Varna, should become 
an Instrument in the destruction of his own 
family, waa matter of wonder. The senate 
atopp^ the progrea of the mischief. They re- 
solved that the cause should atand over till the 
emperor’a return to Borne. Procraatioatlou 
was the only refuge of the unhappy. 

LX VI I. Tiberius, in the mean Ume, dedi- 
cated the two temples in Campania which served 
him as a pretext for quitting the city of Home. 
That business flnithed, he issued an edict, warn- 
ing the neighbouring cities not to intrude upon 
his privacy. For better security, he placed a 
guard at proper stations, to prevent all access to 
hia pwrson. These precautions, however, did 
not content him. Hating the municipal towns, 
weary of the colonies, and sick of every thing on 
the continent, he passed over to Caprete, " a 
small island, separated from the promontory of 
Surrentum by an arm of the sea, not more than 
three miles bi^d. Defended there fium all in- 
trusion, and delighted with the solitude of the 
place, he sequestered himself from the world, 
seeing, as maybe imagined, many circumstances 
suited to his humour. Not a single port in the 
channel ; the stations but few, and those acces- 
sible only to small vessels ; no part of the island, 
where men could land nnobserved ' by the sen- 
tinels ; the climate inviting ; in the winter, a 
soft and genial air, under the shelter of a moun- 
tain, that repels the inclemency of the winds ; 
in the summer, the beat allayed by the western 
breexe; the sea presenting a smooth expanse. 


1 The SOD of QnintillaB Vanu, who perished with 
hli three legloiis In Germany. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. 9a IIm prosecution of Clsudia Falchra hss 
been mentioned, this book, a bi. 

2 The tele of Caprem lies at a small dtetsnoe from the 
promontory of Surrenittm (now dtUa Minerva,) 
and has the whole circuit of the bay of Naples In view. 
It la aboat four miles In length from east to west, and 
about one In breadth. See Addison’s Description In his 
IVaveli in Italy. 

3 I'ur the barbarity, with which Tlberlni treated all 
that UuMbnl on the island without permission, see Sueto- 
nius, In Tib. s- 60 i and see Aunals, v. in the Supplement, 
B. 41. 
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and opening a view of the bay of Naples, with a 
beautiful landscape on its borders : all these cou- 
I spired to please the taste and genlns uf Tiberius. 

I The scene, indeed, has lost much of its beauty, 
the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius * having, 
since that time, changed the face of the country. 

If we may believe an old tradition, a colony 
from Greece was formerly settled on the oppo- 
site coast of Italy, and the Teleboi were in poa- 
session of the isle of Caprem. Be that as it may, 
Tiberius chose for his residence twelve different 
villas,* all mag Ditioent and weU fortified. Tired 
of public business, he now resigned himself to 
his fiivourite gratifications, amidst his solitary 
vices still engendering mischief. The habit of 
nourishing dark suspiciona, and believing every 
whisperer, still adhered to him. At Home, Se- 
Janua knew how to practise on such a tern per j 
but in this retreat he governed him with un- 
bounded iafiuence. Having guined the ascen- 
dant, he thought it time to fall on Agrippina 
and her son Nero, not, os heretofore, with 
covered miUice, but with open and avowed hos- 
tility. He gave them a guard under colour of 
attending their persona, but in fact to be spies 
on their actions. Every circumstance was noted ; 
their public and their private discourse, their 
messengers, their visitors, all were closely 
watched, and a Journal kept of petty occurrences. 
The agents of j^janus, by order of their master, 
advised them both to fly for protection to the 
German army, or to take sanctuary under the 
statue of Augustus in the public forum, and 
there implore the protection of the senate and 
the people. The advice was rejected ; but the 
project, as if their own, and ripe fur execution, 
was imputed to them as a crime. 

LXVlll. Juuius Silanus and Silius Nerva 
were the next consuls. The year [A. U. C. 7B J. 
A. D. 28.] begau with a transaction of the 
blackeet dye. Titius Sabinus,” a Homan knight 
of high distinction, was seized with violence, 
and dragged to the prison. His steady attach- 
ment to the house of Germanlcus was his only 
crime. After the death of that unfortunate 
prince, he continued firm to Agrippina and her 
children; at her house a constant visitor; in 
public a sure attendant, and, of the whole num- 
ber that formerly paid their court, the only 
friend at lasL His constancy was applauded by 
every honest mind, and censured by the vile and 
profligate. Four men of pnetorian rank entered 


4 ITie eruption of Veeavina happened in the reign of 
Dtos, A. U. C, 832, A. D. 70. PUny gives s description 
of it, Hb. vi eplst xri snd xx. 

& Tiberius forUfled snd fitted up for his retildouce 
twelve villas on the island, snd gave to each the imui^ 
of one of the gods. Boetonias mentioDs the rUla Jovii, 
in Tib. s 65. 

6 Sshinns has been slresdy mentioned m b person 
marked out for destruction by Sfjanus. Tills book, * 1 . 
18 and 10. 
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into a conipliBoy to irork hli rain. Their 
oamei were Latlolui Latiarii, Porclua Cato, 
Petilloa llufuit Marooi Opaiiu. They had 
all attained the pratorlan rank, and now 
plred to the ooniuhihip. The road to that dig- 
nity they knew was open to none bat the crea- 
tures of S^janas, and to the fayoor of that 
minister gailt was the only recommendation. ' 
The conspirators settled among themselyea, that I 
Latiaris, who bad some connection with Sabinas, 
should undertake to lay the snare, while the 
rest lay in wait for evidence, determined, as 
soon as their materials were collected, to begin 
their scene of iniquity, and stand forth as wit- 
nesses. 

Latiaris accordingly made his approaches to 
Sabinus : he talked at first on trite and common 
topics, artfully making a transition to the fide- 
lity of Sabinas, who did not, like others, foUow 
the fortnnes of a noble house, while fortune 
smiled, and, in the hour of adversity sound his 
retreat with the rest of the sneaking train. He 
made honourable mentiou of Germanious, and 
spoke of Agrippina in pathetic terms. Sabinus, 
with H mind enfeebled by misfortunes, and now 
softened by compassion, burst into a flood of 
tears. To emotions of tenderness resentment 
succeeded. He talked, with indignation, of the 
cruelty of Sojanua, of bis pride, his arrogance, 
and his daring ambition. The emperor himself 
did not escape. Prom this time, like men who 
had unbosomed their secrets to each other, 
Latiaris and Sabiuus joined in the closest union. 
They cultivated each other’s friendship. Sabinas 
sought the company of bis new confederate; be 
frequented bis bouse, and without reserve. In 
the fullest confidence, disclosed his inmost 
thoughts. 

LXIX. The conspirators held it necessary, 
that the converution of Sabinus should be heard 
by more than one. A place for this purpose, 
secure and solitary, was to be chosen. To listen 
behind doors, were to hazard a discovery; they 
might be seen or overheard, or some trifling ac- 
cident might give the alarm. The scene of ac- 
tion at length was fixed. 'Phey chose the cavity 
between the roof of the house and the ceiling of 
the room. In that vile lurking-hole, with an 
execrable design, three Roman senators lay con- 
cealed, their ears applied to chinks and Grannies, 
listening to conversation, and by fraud collecting 
evidence. To complete this plan of iniquity, 
Latiaris met Sabinus In the street, and, under 
pretence of communicating secret Intelligence, 
decoyed him to the house, and to the very room 
where the Infiimous eavesdroppers lay in ambush. 

In that recess Latiaris entered into conversation ; 
he recalled past grleYancea; he stated recent 
oflamities, and opened a train of evils still to 
come. Sabinus went over the same ground, 
niore animated than beFore, and more in the 
dAall. When griefs, which have been long 


pent up, once find « rput, men lore to discharge 
the load that weighs mKtu'tbe heart. From the 
meWlals thus ooUe^ed, the consplnton drew 
up an oocusatioD in form, and sent it to the 
emperor, with e memorial to their own disgrace 
and infamy, setting forth the whole of their 
conduct Rome was never at any period n 
diatraOted with anxiety and terror. Men were 
afraid of knowing each other ; society was at a 
pease ; relations, friends, and strangers, stood at 
gaxe ; no public meeting, no private confidence; 
things inanimate had ears, and roofs and walls 
were deemed informers. 

LXX. On the calends of January, Tiberius 
despatched a letter to the senate, In which, after 
exprewing, as usual In the beginning of the year, 
his prayers and vows for the commonwealth, he 
fell with severity on Sabinns. He charged him 
with a plot against his sovereign, and with cor- 
™ptjng» for that purpose, several of the imperial 
freedmen. He concluded in terms neither dark 
nor ambiguous, demanding vengeance on the 
offender. Judgment of death was pronounced 
accordingly. Sabinus* was seized and dragged 
through the streets to Immediate execution. 
Muffled in bis robe, his voice almost stifled, he 
presented to the gazing multitude a tragic spec- 
tacle, He cried out with what power of utter- 
ance he could, “ Behold the bloody opening of 
the year ! With victims like myself Sejaous 
must be glutted !” He continued to struggle and 
throw his eyes around. W^herever be looked, 
to whatever side be directed his voice, the people 
shrunk back dismayed ; they fled, they disap- 
peared : the public places and the furum were 
abandoned; the streets became a desert. In 
their confusion some returned to the same spot, 
as if wiUJng to behold the horrid scene, alarmed 
for themselves, and dreading the crime of being 
terrified. 

The general murmur was, “ Will there never 
be a day unpolluted with blood ?— Amidst the 


7 Tlie original short] y nays, trahebatur damnalua i 
but It is clear from the context, that ho wa* hnrrird to 
execution. Dio saya, be waa drag^ged with ahooli in hia 
mouth to the Qenumue (the place where the malefarturs 
were exposed), and afterwards thrown into the nber. 
PUny the elder reJatea a remarkahlo ioitancn of the affec- 
tion of Snblnaa’s dog. lliat faitlifal domertJr followed 
hla master to the prison, and afterwards, at iheiGentorutr, 
staid with the corpse, with pathetic cries and dismal 
bowlings lamenting the loss. Food Him offered to the 
dog; he took it, and held It to his maater’i mouth ; and 
finally, when the body was thrown Into the liber, that 
generous pulnrJ leaped into the water, and endeavoured 
to keep the remains of his master from sinking. Cum 
animadvtfrter«turt ex emta Nenmit GenHoaici JUii, in 
Titium Sabiimm et a&rritui rjvj, cajirm nec a carcere 
abigi potuiaie, nec a corpore rectttnm iH gradibiu Gemo- 
niis, edeniem xUulatuM, magna populi Rovumi corona ; 
ex qua cum quidam et ctbum objeritaett ad ot defuncti 
tuluae. Inuataini idem in Tiberim cadaver abjetii 
tenUrre mnatui, multitudine ad tpedaHtJum uni 

malm Jidem. Pliny, lib. vilL s. 01. 
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wid oeremooiM of a immo mand to ra- 
Ugloii, wta all hadkam U at a ftand, wd tlM 
ttMof protee wotda it ^ law prohndtolC ^ 
baar the dank of ebaiu ; we mo the baiter, and 
the morder oi a ftllow-eldzen. The Innora- 
tloo, moaiitroaa as It is, Is a deliberate act, the 
policy of Tiberias. He means to make oraelty 
systematic. By this onheard-of ontrife, be 
gires pablle notice to the magistrates, that on the 
first day of the year, they are to open, not only 
the temples and the altars, but also the dungeons 
and the ohamel-hoose. ' ’ Tiberias, in a short 
time after, sent despatches to the senate, com- 
mending tbe seal of the £Uhera in bringing to 
condign punishment an enemy of the state. 
He added, that his life was imblttered with 
anxiety, and the secret machinations of inaidious 
enemies kept him in a constant alarm. Thongh 
he mentioned no one by name, his malice was 
understood to glance at Nero and Agrippina. 

LXXI. The plan of this work professes to 
give the transactions of the year in chronological 
order. If that role did not restnUn me, I should 
here be tempted to anticipate the time, and, to 
gratify indignation, relate the rengeance that 
overtook Latlaris,' Opsine, and the other acton j 
in that horrible tragedy. Some of them were 
reserved for tbe reign of Callgnla ; but, even in 
the present period, the sword of Jnstlce was not 
suffered to remain inactive. The fact was, Tl- | 
berins made it a role to protect his Instruments 
of cruelty ; bat It was also in his nature to be 
satiated with the arts of flagitious men : new 
tools of corruption listed in hli service ; and bis 
former agents, worn oat in guilt, neglected and 
despised, were cashiered at once, and left to the 
resentment of their enemies. But I forbear ; tbe 
punishment that befel the murderers of Sabinus, 
and other miscreants equally detestable, ohall 
be seen In its proper place. 

'Hie emperor’s letter above-mentioned being 
read in the senate, Aainius Gallos,” whose sons 
were nephews to Agrippina, moved on address, 
requesting the prince to reveal bis secret dls- 
qnletude, that the wisdom of the fathers might 
remove all cause of complaint, Dissimulation 
was the darling practice of Tiberius, and he 
placed It In the rank of rirtnes. Hating detec- 
tion, and Jealous of prying eyes, he was now en- 
raged against the man who seemed to have 
fktbomed his latent meaning. Sqjanns appeased 
his anger, not oat of friendship to Oallus, bat to 

1 In what romsins of TodtUB, we And tbe punishment 
of Litiaeis only. Bee Annals, vL s. i. Ihe rest sof- 
fered under Caligula. 

t Astnloj Oallus nlarrled Tlpaanla Agrippina, the 
daughter of M. Agrlppaby Pomponla,the grmodaagfater 
of Attkns, after she was (Bvoreed from Tiberias. Agrlp. 
pina, tbe wife of Oermanlciis, was also the daughter of 
Agrlppa by Jolla, tbe daughter of Angustui j and being 
halUlster to the wife of Aitailns Oallas, she warn, of 
eoune, annt to hU children. See tbe Oenealogieol Table. 
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leave HbAriaa to the workings of hli own gloomy 
tam^. The fkvo^te had stadied the genius 
of hie master* He knew that be eould think 
with phlegm, slow to resolve, yet gathering ran- 
cour, and. In tbe end, sure to break oat with 
"fiercer vwtgeanoe. 

Aboat this time died Jolla,” the grandoughter 
of Angastne, daring that prlnoe’e reign oon- 
vieted of adultery, and banished to the isle of 
Trimetus,* near the coast of Apulia. At that 
place she Imngulibsd In exile dnriog a space of 
three and twenty years, a wretched dependant 
on the bounty of Livia, who first cot off the 
grandsons of Augustus, in their day of splondour, 
and then made a show of compassion for the 
rest of the family, who were suffered to survive 
in misery. 

LX XII. In the course of this year the Fri- 
sians, a people dwelling beyond the llhine,” 
broke oot into open acts of hostility. Tbe cause 
of the iuiurrectlon was not the restleM spirit of 
a nation impatient of the yoke ; they were driven 
to despair by Homan avarice. A moderate tri- 
bute, such as suited tbe poverty of the people, 
consisting of raw hides for the use of the legions, 
bad been formerly imposed by Btusus.” To 
specify the exact size and quality of the bide 
was an id«L that never entered into the head of 
any man, till Olennios, tbe first centurion of a 
legion, being appointed governor over the Fri- 
sians, collected a quantity of tbe bides of forest 
bulls,^ and‘ made them the standard both of 
weight and dimension. 'Fo any other nation 
this would have been a grievons burden, but 
was altogether improctlcxible in Germany, where 
the cattle, running wild in large tracts of forest, 
are of prodigious size, while tbe breed for do- 
mestic uses is remarkably small. 'Ilie Frisians 
groaned under this oppressive demand. They 
gave up first their cattle, next their lands ; and 
finally were obliged to see their wives and chil- 
dren carried into slavery by way of oommnta- 
ilon. Discontent and bitter resentment hUed 
the breasts of Injured men. They applied for 
redress, bat withont effect. In despair they took 
up arms ; they seized the tax-gatherers, and 
hong them upon gibbets. Olennios made bis 

S She wu fulJtj of adultery with SUsnun. See book 
liL s. 94 

4 For Tiimetui, see the Geogispblcal Table, 
b The Frisians Inhabited along the ses-oosst, between 
the Rhine and the Amisla (the EniB). See, tbe Geogra. 
pfalral Table J and the Maaoen of tbe Germans, s. 34, 
and note. 

fl Diiiaus, the fkther of Germanlroa. See tbe Genea- 
logical Table, No. 7D and 81. 

7 Cmst hu described this spedei of cattle. The 
Uii, be nearly equal the elephant in bulk, hat la 
colour, shape, and kind, resemble the bolL They are of 
oncommon strength and swl/tneu, and spore neither 
man nor beost that comes in their way. See Duncan’s 
Caasr, book vi s. 20. Cmor, Uh. vL a 28. VlrgU bos, 

Bytrestres Url ssiidue, copreaque sequEoes. 

Osooaics, 1H>. U. 
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atcapa* He fled fbr nfu^ to a caatle kaowD by 
the name of FixmiCi' at that time garriiooed 
byaatroof partjof the Romani and aoxlllariee, 
who wen ititiooed in that qnarter for the de- 
fence of the country bordering on the German 
Ocean. '' 

LXXIIl. Intelligence of thii revolt no looner 
reached Luclni Apronliu, at that time propree- 
tor of the Lower Germanyi than he drew to- 
gether foam the upper Rhine a detachment of 
the legionary veterani, with the flower of the 
allied hone and Infantry. Having now two 
anniee, he sailed down the Rhine, and made a 
descent on the territory of the Frisians, then em- 
ployed in a close blockade of Flevmn castle. To 
defend their country against the invaders, the 
Darbariani thought proper, on the approach of 
the Komana, to abandon the siege. The sistu- 
aries In that country, formed by the influx of i 
the sea, are a grand obstacle to military opera- 
tions. Apronios ordered bridges to be prepared, 
and causeys to be thrown over the marshes. 
Meanwhile the fords and ahallows being discov- 
ered, he sent the cavalry of the Caninefates® 
and the Gorman infantry that served under 
him, with orders to pass over, and take post in 
the rear of the enemy. The Frisians, drawn up 
in order of battle., gave them a warm reception. 
Ihe whole detachment, with the legionary horse 
sent to support the ranks, was put to the rout 
Apronius despatched three light cohorts ; two 
more followed, and, in a short tii];)e, the whole 
cavalry of the auxiliaries j a force sufheient, had 
they made one joint attacl^ but coming up in 
separate divisions, and at different times, they 
were neither able to rally the broken ranks, nor, 

{ In the general panic, to make head against the 
enemy. 

I In this distress, Cethegus Ijabco, who com- 
I manded the fifth legion, received orders to ad- 

^ vaiice with the remainder of the allies. ITiat 

\ officer soon found himself pressed on every side. 

' He sent messenger after messenger to call forth 

( the whole strength of the army. His own le- 

gion being the fifth, rushed forward to his assis- 
tance^ A sharp engagement followed. ITie 
Barbarians, at length, gave ground ; and the 
auxiliary cohorts, faint with fatigue, and dis- 
abled by their wounds, were rescued from the 
sword of the enemy. The Roman general nei- 
ther pursued the fugitives, nor staid to bury the 
slain, though a number of tiibunea and officers 


8 Fletuk castle wms on the borders of the river 
Fuvub, bat do vestige of It remains st present. 'Fho 
river is swallowed np by the great gulf, culled Zuydar- 

See tbs. Geographical Table. 

9 There were three dlfierent cstablishmenti of cavalry 
hi the Roman armies : namely, the troops of horse be- 
longing to each legion j the cavalry that formed a sopa- 
rato corps, as Ala Purina, SyOana^ Scribonia j and the 
riTslry of the allies, as Ala Batm>orvmt Trevororum, 

For the Caninefates, see the GtKigraphlcal Table. 
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of ruk, with centurioni of distinguished brav- 
ery, lay dead on the floldpf buttle. Bydeuerters 
latellJgeooe wu afterwards brought, that no Im 
than nine bondred Romans were surrounded In 
the forest called BAnnuxNXA, and after a gal- 
lant defence, which lasted till the dawn of ffiiy, 
were to a man out to pleceu. Another body, 
consisting of no leas than four hundred, threw 
themselves into a strong mansUm belonging to 
Cmptorlx, a German chief, who bad formerly 
serv^ in the Roman army ; but ibVa wboV 
party, afraid of treachery, and dreading nothin 
so much as being delivered into the hands of tl 
enemy, turned their swords against each othe 
and pushed by mutual slaughter. 

LXXIV. The name of the Frisians was, b 
consequence, celebrated throughout Gerznany 
Tiberius, with his usual closeness, endeavonret 
to conceal the loss, aware that a war would call 
for a new commander, and that important trust 
be was unwilling to commit to any person what- 
ever. As to the senate; events that happened 
on the remote frontiers of the empire, made little 
impression on that assembly. Domestic griev- 
ances were more interesting: every man trem- 
bled for himself, and flattery was his only re- 
source. With this spirit the fathers, at a time 
when matters of moment demanded their atten- 
tion, made it their first busineM to decree en 
altar to Clemency, and another to Friendship ; 
both to be decorated with the statues of Tiberius 
and Sejanns. They voted, at the same time, an 
humble address, requesting that the prince and 
bis minister would condescend to show them- 
selves to the people of Rome. Neither of them 
entered the city, nor even approached the sub- 
urbs. To leave their island on a sailing-party 
and exhibit themselves on the coast of Campania, 
was a sufficient favour. 

To pjijoy that transient view, all degrees and 
orders of men, the senators, the Homan knights, 
and the populace, pressed forward in crowds, 
'llic favourite attracted the attention of all, but 
was difficult of access. To gain admission to his 
preacnce was the work of cabal, intrigue, or con- 
nection in guilt. SejanuB felt his natural arro- 
gance inflamed and pampered by a scene of ser- 
vility so openly displayed before him. He saw 
a whole people crouching in bondage. At Home 
the infamy was not so visible. In a great and 
populous city, where all are in motion, the 
sycophant may creep unnoticed to pay his hom- 
age. In a vnirt conlJux, numbers are constantly 
passing and repudsing ; but their busiuetw, their 
pursuits, whence they come, and whither they 
are going, no man knows. On the margin of 
th&sea the case was different. Without distinc- 
tion of rank, the nobles and the populace lay iii 
the fields, or on the shore, humbly waiting, 


10 Brotler calls It the largest forest In the territory of 
the Frntani, known at proeent by the name of Bivui 
WOLDKS. 
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night and day, to court (he amllea of the porter 
at the great man'i gate, or to bear the insolence 
of ilarea in office. Even that importnnlty was 
at length prohibited. The whole herd retomed 
to Rome; some, who had not heen hononred 
with a word or a smile, sinking into the loweat 
dejection of spirits; others elate with Joy, for 
they had seen the faTooiite, and did not then 
luapect how soon that fatal connection was to 
OTerwheim them all in ruin. 

LXXV. The year closed with the marrlige 
of Agrippina, ' one of the daughters of Germanl- 


1 Her fatlier GennanJcoB, being adopted by Tiberias, 


cus. Tiberlnsgareheraway in person to Cnelus 
Domitios, but ordered the naptial ceremony to 
be performed at Rome. Domitius was descended 
from a splendid line of ancestors, and, besides, 
allied to the hooso of Caesar. He was the grand- 
son of Octavia, and of course grand nephew to 
Angnstos. By this consideration Tiberlos was 
determined in hli choice. 


she, of ooutm, wbs the emperor's grsndAOgbter. Ree 
the GeneaJo|^ra] Table, No. 03. For her husband Dn- 
mltloa £Doharbiu, see the Table, No. 34. It was said of 
him, 1/ be had not been tbo father of Nero, he woDld 
hare been the wont man of the age. 
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Thk death and character of the emijrcs't Lioia. — II. Tiberius grown mure oppressive than ever, 
ttnd ScjuHHS rises to greater potcer.—ill. Tiberius^ by a letter to the senate, accuses Agrippina 
and her son Nero— The pnpuLice in a lamMltwous manner surround the senatc-hnuse-^The fathers 
proceed HO farther in the busincts — Sejanus incensed against their conduct . — V. Tiberius writes 
in an angry style to the. senate, and rcserres the ({fair qf Agrippina for his own judgment— The 
apology of the senate. 

In thJa ■ cliaHin nf near three yearn , the nuppleinent be^iiu with the ae<*.ti(ni markinl with 

Azures ir.nteud uf the Uoniaii imuicrol letterH. 

I. Designs of Sejanus against Agrippina and Nero . — 2. Violent prosecutiuns : Tiberius violent 
agnihsl nil the friends of his mother. — U. TranqudTUy through all the Itoimn pruvinecs.—^l. lic- 
mnrkattlc leltei from Tiberius to the senate. — Agrippina and Nero voted public enemies -Both 
taken into cnslwhj — She is confined near Ilm'culancum — A centurion heals ont her eye — She is 
banulu’d to Bandacaria, and Nero to Pon/ia, where he is pul to death — Sejanus plots the ruin of 
Drusus, the secowl son of iierman'icas — He. seduces AHmilia T.ep'ida to join him against her 
huslntml — 7. Drnsus made a prisoner in the loiriT jnirl of thi- palace. — H. Tiberius begins to suspect 
Sijanus, hut nnntses him with warm professions of Jriendship. — 10. Popularilif of Sejanus : his 
staJurs erected ol Home: his birth-day eelehrated. — 11. Velhins Paterculus the historian: hr is 
the creature of Sejanus, anil sullies his history with adulation. — V.\. Tilnrius suspects Asinius 
iiallus and Leiitulus (.uiLuticus, Ifu' professed friends of Sejanus.— The stratagem by which 
Tihcihis roulrices the ruin of Asinius iiallus. — l.i. Sejanus is loaded with honours by the 
em/H ror : L ria, the wuIok' of Dinsus, gireii to him in marriage. — 17. Tihcrius resolved to remore 
Sejanus to Home, and Jor that pnrjmse makes him joint consul with himsetf. — Sejanus makes his 
entry into Home, and is received with demonstrations of joy. —'JO. The cruelty of .Sejanus — Death 
qf (ientiHitts Hyfus and Pr'isea his w{fc — The consulship extended by a decree to a Urm of fire 
yeais.—'JJ. Til erius annuls the decree; he resigns the consulship, and makes Sejanus do the same. 
— 211. SijauHS wislus to return to the isle of Caprete ; Tiberius objects to if , and says hr means 
to visit Home. — 21- The young i'aligula raised to the honours of augur amt ]H)ntij — Sejanus is 
honoured with n tigiuus worship: Tiberius forb'uis such impious nurckcry eren to himself . — 20. 
Sejanus driren almost to despair: he forms a conspimey, determined at all crenls to seize the reins 
qf goviTHiiUHl. — Salrius Secumlus betrays him to Anloma, the stHter-in-btiv of Tiberius — Pallas, 
then a slave, hut af'terirards the farourite oj the emperor Ct and i us, is sent by Antonia to inform 
against Sejanus . — 2H. Measures of Tiberius to defeat Sejanus. — Macro sent to Home to command 
the prwlorinu guards— Artful proceedings against Sejanus — Hegulus, the consul, and fawn, captain 
if l/w city cohorts, join against Se}anu.s, and take him info custody in the senate-house. — U3. He 
IS dragged to prison ; insults of the jHipvlaec ; his death — ])ecrees of the senate against his memory. 
3.1. Honours deereal to Mano and laico, but by them prudently rejected .—37 . Junius liUrsus, 
uncle to SijaniLs, pnl to de lih ; as also the eldest sou ofSejauus — Apicata, the first w{fe of Stjanus, 
hut dirnrced from him, distorcrs Ifu’ particulars of the murder of Drnsus by her husband anil the 
younger Lina, and thim puts an mil to her days.— Death of lAria, by onier of Tibaius.— 
30. His upiniuH of ('aligula. — ^10. Acts of cruelly by Tiberius in the lhIc of Cairrcm, displayed in 
various inslanees. 

i.T. I'mm the end of Ihin Rfolion 'I'licitiiR room on to the end of the l»ook 

I. The speech of an il/Nstrinu.\ .srunfor, who.se name is lost : his forlitudr, and manner of dying. — 
V^JII. /J. \ jteliius and Pomiunnus Secundiis accused, hut not brought to trial — Vitellius dies 
hroken- hearted — Pomiumius out-tired Tiber lus — 1 \ . A son and daughter of Sejanus, the last qf 
his JojHily, put to death by ortlir of the senate. — X. A rounterjeit Drnsus in ilreece .—Tlw 
impostor delected try Popp<eiis Sabinus. — XI. Dissensions between the two consuls. 

Theae transactions include three yearn. 

Yi'TirH (tf nnme Of ClirLHt CiuiHuln. 

782 i!9 Ij. lliibelliim GeiniiiuH, (’. FunIim Geminus. 

TH.i .SO lilnn-iis 'N'iiiirius, Ij. C'^KMiua I.n)nRlnua. 

7H1< 31 TitHTiiin htb time, F. yl-Llius Sejanus. 

AU,,u Ihe n,i.Idle «f .M..y in thrl Co^nrliu. Sull., Sextcidiui Catullinu,. 

^me year for three months. / 

From the middle of AueiMt in 1 n ^ i- i ■ ■ -x- ■ 

the Kaiiie year J Memmiiii Uegiilim, I- iilciniiis Trio 
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1. 1)i;rinc the contuUhip of Uulx'lliufl Gem- 
fnujs and Fiiniiiii * [A. U. ('. THli. A. 1). 29.] 
^vllo bore the naine Hunmine, died, in an advanced 
old ime, the ein|K;ror’« niolher Livia, “ Bfyled 
Julia Auf^uHtu. llluHtrioun by her dement from 
the houHH of Claudius, nhe wun further ninubled 
by adoption into th(‘ Livinn and the Juliuii 
liuniliew. She was lintt married to 'I'iberiuH 
Nero^ and by him waa the mother of two sons. 

1 Tillemoiit, in liln History <»r Hie Ilmpemrs, fixes Hie 
piiKsiun of our Suvimir in Hds year. IjirtontiuH and 
inmiy of tlie fnUu'ra are of tlie sanie opiidoiL 'J lie 
M riteri of modern duU* |ilnei' tliat gri-uteient four yeara 
laler. In tlie xixlli of I’ilMTuis, iiirtead of xrtli, an«l flirir 
mieulalion is now ffonerally adopted. Sei* Hndirr’s 
'J'firitua, vol. L imp* llo cslilion. Tacitus, iin-id<*n- 
l.dly, loeiitJoiis JiHiis (’Iirist, mid hia sulferiugs under 
J’oiitina Piliili', AiinuN, xv h 44. 

2 AiikhsIiis liy bin IkhI mjH adoptiHl lier into Hie Ju- 

lion family, under Uie lulditioiiid iiiuiio of Ai <.i hta. An- 
nul',, iMMik 1 . H. H 'J h< iLiis oftor Ibiit tiino, chIIs her Ju- 
I lA, JiiiiA Ak.uhta, nml freqneiiLly Ak.i sta only. 
I'or the sake of iiniforinity f*lio \h aJwnjs ndbsl Lirm in 
Hie Lnuihlation, and onee or twiro Kmjrrt fx Mothvr, 
Ihoiiicli It must bfl nekiiou lislj^inl that the apiMdlalioii is 
premature. I'he Homans had no Idle to correA|>«md 
with Kmprrxx, St unt rvxx, S<*e an fiwny on the 

name of Aui/nstns, Alemoirs of IJie Amdeiuy (.f Jkdiea 
lu'Hres, vcd. xix tio nldioii Julia dosl, ae<s*rdiiip- to 
J'iiny, 111) xie. n. d, ul Hie iiffeof eiffldj-tno. Her fiiHier 
WMH of Hie Clandian family, and, In'iiir- fulopted into the 
Imiise of Uviiis, Hsik the name of IJvlus Drusns Tliin- 
Hioimu. He foii^flit on the Bide of lilmrty at tlie laittle of 
riiilipjM, and Msdiiff tlie day lo^t, dlnl by Ids own liuiid. 
for IJvia, ws' the CienealofficaJ Table, No (ST,. 

•T He was also, as well as hia wife, of the ('luudian 
family. He appi*ared in arinn airaiiist OctniiuH (iifU‘r- 
wTirdri AiiffUBtus), on tlie Bide of I.ucius Antonins, whom 
he ninsiilen-d as tlie last assi'rtor of piiblir libiTty. An- 
tonluA wofl liefdoffed nt Pernxin by AiigiistUB, A. IJ C. 
71 f, aud, after holding out till the garriaon wih redunol 
by famine, waa obliged to rapitiilote. llboriiiH Nem 
endeavoured to c^dleet the Brattered remalnn of Hw' ro- 
publinm party ; but, hi« efforts proving fniltliwH, be wa§ 
obliged to fly to Sextiw Porapeius, tlieii in poaxesslon of 
Sieily. His wife I.ivia attended him In liiti flight, being 
at that time big with rhlld ; and bi>erliig In her arms her 
infant son Tlberiii*, who was about two yearn old. 
VelleiuB Patercnloe, lib. li. a. 73. 'The father afterwards 
ra%de hin peace with Auguxtua, and retiuued to Rome, 
A. U. C. 716 ; and his wife J Jvia, yielding to the emper- 
or’s erabrares, sealed hi* pardon. LJvla was tbeii six 
months with child. Augustus, before he married her. 


Her husband, when the city of I’eruaia was 
obliged to Nurreiider to the aruia of Augustus, 
made hia i^m-ape, and waiidenwl Iroin place to 
place, till the ]>eac'c betweiui Si'xtiis Fompeius 
and the triuiiivJruti' reatoreil him to his ciiuiitry. 
iMiamuurt'd of the gnu'efiil form and beauty of 
Idvia, ADgUHtUH obliged her liUHbaiid to resign 
her to Ilia eiiibrai^ea. Whether she had cuuseoUsI 
to the chuiige, is imiTrtuiii j but the paHnion of 
the emperor won ho ardent, that, without yrait- 
iiig till she won deJlverctl of the fruit of lier 
womb, he c^iriveytHl her, pregniiiit an Hhe wn.s, 
to his own liouw, IJy tluH Hccoiid iimnioge she 
had no issue; but Agripjiinu and Germanicus* 
being joined in 'wedliH'k, Idvia became allied to 
the bouse of Ciesur, and the ianue of that match 
were the common grejit-gnindchildrcii of Aii- 
gubtua and licrsclf. lier domexlic conduct was 
I'omied on the model of primitive inanuem: but 
by a graceful ease, unknown to her hcx in the 
time of the republic., she hud the mIdrt‘sH to soften 
the rigour ol ancient virtue. A wife of umi.ible 
uuiniieri, yet a pnmd und imficriouH mother, 
ahr iinilco] in lierHcIf the cpjKiHile qiialitic'ti lliat 
suited the s]M‘<’ioua arts ol Angiistus^ and the 
dark disHimulation of her wm. 'J'he rites of 
Hepiilture^ were jicrfornied without pomp or 


WHH obliged to oblniii n (JN|M>nMitMiii Inmi tlie Pontllb hI 
Colli-gi-. Ill Hiree months afUTWurdri Hnlu wm de- 
Jivensl uf lirr ws-oiid Min, Drusiis. See the (ieiiealogi- 
nd ThIiIi', No. TV. (uiigidu, after « an Is i‘ni[ien)r, uiirl 
gTeiit-grandHoii of I. Ivin, iisisi to nay of her that /'be wan 
uiiotJier IJIyiiiM's in pidtiroab,. Limnm Siurusttiftt, pn>- 
(irinm ruam, Ul^khem Stulsti m ajipfllntt^ 

buetoiiiuH, lu ('nlig. B. 'ift 

4" (JerraiujiriiB, llin bom of Dtubiu, woh pnindMin In 
T.ivia; and Agrippina, liih uifi-, was grojubiiigliter In 
AugubtuB. See the (reiU'uJoginil J’uble, No. HI uud No. 
31 . 

5 TlberiuB, from the dny of bis an-oB^vlon to Hie iin. 
pciiml dignity, cuiiuidi-rcd hlH niolher as a udiiian of n 
pollUr and artifleiul rbonu-tcr, proud, tierre, aial over- 
bearing: in apjM'aronee, plotLiig to oggrojidizi* lier win; 
In secn-t, Avinhlug for noHiliig w* iinu li lu, to gratify Imt 
fiWTi ambltMiii. SJie livisj llirce yenrB after JIlKTius re- 
tirrsl to tbe ihle of Ciipren', oimI, during tJiat time, never 
hwl more tbrui one sliort iideri lew In her last illncH-s 
'illsTiiiH dul not eoudiovi-end to \islt her He Higiiifu*d 
an iiirliiuilioii to attend the funeral rcremuuy; but he 
prumibod only to deeeivf, and delayed so loug, that tho 
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mM^nl&oencc. Her will remMloed for m long 
time unexecuted. The fuDermJ oration waa de- 
lirered fVom the ratniin by her fremt-grandeon 
Calm Caaar, afterward! Caligula, the emperor. 

11. Tiberim did not attend to pay the laat 
melancholy dutiea to hli mother. He continued 
to riot in roluptaoua pleaaiiree, but the weight 
of buaJneaa waa fail apwlogy to thenenate. Tub- 
llo honoun were, with great prufualun, decreed to 
her memory : 'Hberlna, under the maiik of moder- 
ation, retrenched the greateat part,' expreaaly for- 
bidding the formi of rcllgiom wonhlp. On 
that point he knew the aentimenta of hla mother ; 
It was her deaire not to be deJ6ed. In iheaame 
letter that conveyed hla dlrectiona to the aeimte, 
be paaaed a cenaure on the levity of female friend- 
ahip; by that remark obliquely glancing at 
Fualua the conaul, who owed hla elevation to 
the partiality of Llvla. The fact was, FuaJua 
had brilliant talenta. He poaacaaed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the art of recommending himaolf to 
the aofter aex. Hia converaation sparkled with 
wlL In hla lively aollJea be did not aparc even 
Tiberliia himself, forgetting that the ruilJrry 
which playa with the folblee of ihe great, is long 
remembered, and aeldom forgiven. 

HI. From thia time may be dated the era of 
a furlouB, headlong, and deapoLic goveruroenu 
The rage of Tlberlm knew no bounds. While 
hla mother lived, hia paulona were rebuked, and 
In aome degree controlled. He had beeu from 
hla infancy iu the habit of submitting to her 
Judgment i aud to counteract her authority was 
more than Sejauus dared to undertake, liy the 
death of Llvia all realraint waa thrown off. 
The prince aud his mluister broke out with un- 
bridled fury. A letter waa deajiatched to the 
aenate. In bitter tcroia arraigning the conductor 
Agrippiua and her son Nero. The charge was ge- 
nerally auppoaed to have been framed, and even 
forwarded to Home, during the life of Livia, but, 
by her influence, for that time su])presaed. Tlie 
violence of the proceetllng, so soou after her 
death, gave rlac to the opiuion entertained by the 
populace. The letter waa conceived in a at}le 
of exquiaite malice, contaJulug, liuwever, against 
ihe grandson no imputatiun of treason, no plot 
to levy war against llic state. The crimes ob- 
jected to him were unlawful pleasures, and a 
life of riot and debauchery. Agrippina’s char- 
acter was proof against the shafts of malice. 
Her haughty carriage end unconquerable pride 
were the only allegations that could be urged 
BgaJuat her. The fathers ml In profound alienee, 
covered with astonishment. At length that 

body waa lo a state of putrefacUoB before It waa com- 
mitted to tbe flomoa. Soet. lo lib. a. bl. 


f cImmm of men, who by fkJr Mnd bonoanbJe meant 
had nothing to hope, aeixed the opportunity to 
convert to their own private advantage tbe 
troublea and mlafortunea of their country. A 
motion waa made that the contents of the letter 
should be taken into consideration. Cotta Mea- 
aalinuB,' the moat forward uf the party, a man 
ever ready to join In any profligate vote, seconded 
the motion ; but tbe leading membera of the ae- 
nate, particularly ihe maglitratea, remained in a 
state of doubt and perplexity. They saw no 
ground for proceeding in a baalneas of ao high a 
nature, communicated indeed with acrimony, 
but wanting precision, and ending abruptly, 
without any clear or definite purpose. 

1 V^. Junius liusticus, who had been appointed 
by the emperor to register ’ the acta of the fathers, 
wiw, at that time, present in the asBcmbly. 
1‘rom tlie nature of his employment he waa snp- 


2 Cotta MesaoliniiB was the non of MhmwiIh CorFluun, 
the famoiLH orator, who n-as highly ixtmmoudud hy 

I See tlie Dialogue couceniiug Oratory, s. 12. 

note ITie boo InheritiHl a portion of hw futlicr’u «lo- 
qimnce, but none of hli virloi^H. lie in ognin meutioniHl 
by Tacltiu as the prouioler of oppretwlon aud cruelty. 
Annsls, book ri. e. 5. He is rroi)nJi>d by lliny the elder 
Hs a voluptuous cplciuc, and a gniU proflelcJOt In the 
art of cookery. He IuvcdIihI u new rugwf, composed 
of the feet of geese aud the combe of c*ock«. I reloti' this 
foi’t, says niiiy, to the end, tlmt the men, who profeea 
to fetudy tbe pleasures of Uie table, may enjoy all the 
prals4‘ duo to their kitchcus. Tn/nwfiir tmmn mt^cuU- 
Mis CHjitM/ur palmat-um fifir. I’liny, lib. a. 22. Some 
of Ovid’s Kplstlcs, written ui bis exile, art' aildresMHi to 
MeHUilina. 

3 Suetoiiios BMurestL<i, tliul Julius Camar ordered wts 
of the seuate, os well as of tbe pcHipIo, to bo diuly coin- 
milled to writiug, Bud published, wluch had nmer bei-u 
doue before hiu time. Sec in Jiil. Ciufl. a. l?l». Anguirtus, 
a mure timid, aud, by ronsequeuce, a darker poUUclaii, 
ordered the proa^ediiigu of the senuU' to be kept secret. 
SueL ill Aug. M. 30. 'I'lborliis followed Uie same rulo, 
but, as It seems, had the caution lo appoint a ueumtor to 
execute the oflice. Dio says, that he also directed what 
should be ioseiied or umlttinL 'llieHe recordij were, 
lu the modem pbrase, the Joubnaxs ov thk Houyu. In 
the early period of tbe commonw ealth, before the use of 
Ictten was genendly known, the years were regisUred 
by a number of dbiU driven Into the gate of the ti'iuplu of 
JupiUr Llry, lib i U a, 3. Tlut even in that rude age, 
the chief iMuitiff conuuitU'd to writing the tnuisai tJoub 
of eiu h year, and kept the record at his housi* for the 
iiispeciloa of the jicople. Ptmit/cj; vuuriMUM re# omars 
stMgulurum nUHoruiM wiaHrinhat literis, effercbnttfue in 
Album, rt prupoHebat tabulam domi, potattu utuset po- 
pulocogHoscBHdi. Cicero, De Omt. lib. ii s. 12. Tliis 
mode of keeping Uio roconli continued lu use till the 
death of Mucins Sewvola, A. U C. 072. Aflir that time 
the motions in the sonate, the debates, aud resolutlous 
of the fathera, occBslonad a multiplicity of business \ aud, 
of course, the onriont simple form was found InsofllLiont. 
Under the emperors, four dillrreDt records grew Into 
use : namely, the acts of the prince; secondly, the priN 


1 apotheoslj of Llvlm Is still to be seen uu ancient 
nutdolsj but we learn from SuetonJiis, that divine 
honoun were granted by the emporor Claudius, and the 
medals were DMMt probably struck during hla reifiL bee 
Suet la Claud, s. B. 


ceedlugs of the senate ; thirdly, the public transartious 
of the people ; and fourthly, the gomes, spectoc les, births, 
maniagrs, deaths^ tod daily occurreurea of the city, 
colled the Diubjia. 'Hie lost were sent Into the prorlm 
CCS, and were there received os the Hooan Uaiitts. 
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poted to be In the eecnte of hla meMter. He 
rote on a luddfln, under the impuJee of eome 
emotion u n felt before : magnanlmltj It wunot, 
■luce he had never, npon any occaiion, dlecorered 
one generous eentlment: perhaps he wai de- 
c4iived by hie own political apeculatloui, in the 
hurry of a confuaed and tumultuoua Judgment 
anticipating future mlichlef, but not attending 
to the combination of circumitaucee, that formed 
tlie iire«nt crlaln. Whatever might be hla mo- 
tive, thla man joined the moderate party, and 
advised the consul to adjourn the debate. He 
obnerved, that, in affairs of the greatest moment, 
the nllghtest cauiie often produces evouts alto- 
gether uew and unexpected. Grant an interval 
of time, and the pauiona of a Hii{K;rannuated 
emperor may relent. The popular^, In the 
mean time, bearing aloft the images of Nerti and 
Agrippina, surrounded the senate-Loube. They 
offered up their prayers for the safety of the 
emperor, and with one voice pronounced the 
ielLer a wicked forgery, fabricated without the 
knowledge of Tiberius; a black coiitiivance to 
ruiii the imperial family. The senate came to 
no mtolutioii. 

When the awembly was adjourned, a number 

fictitious apeeches, purporting to have been 
delivered by rxinsular senatons in a strain of 
bitter invective against Sojanus, were immedi- 
ately ^vritten and disiHTsed among the people. 
In those prisluotioiis, the several authuitt, un- 
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Imown and safe in their obscurity, gave free 
scope to their talents, and poured forth their 
virulence with unbounded fi^om. 'I'he arti- 
fice served to exasperate the minister. He 
charged the fathers with disaffection ; •• they paid 
no attention to the remonatranoes of the prince : 
the people were ripe for tumult and Insurrec- 
tions. A new council of state wm set up, and the 
decrees of that mock assembly were published 
with an air of anthority. What now remains 
for the discontented but to unsheath the sword, 
and choose fur their leaden, and even proclaim aa 
emperors, the very persons whose images bad been 
displayed as the baunen of seditJun and revolt ?" 

V. 'fiberlua was fired with Indignation. Hs 
renewed his complaints against Agrippina and 
her sun, and, in a pnH'.lamation, reprimanded the 
licentious spirit of the popuUcc. He complained 
to the fathen in terms of keen reproach, that the 
authority of the prince was eluded, and by the 
Brtifl(‘49 of a single senator despised snd set at 
nought. He desired that the whole business, 
unprejudiced by their proceedings, should be re- 
served fur Ills own dedsion. I’he fathers, with- 
outfurther debate, sent despatches to the emperor, 
aMuriiig him, that, though they Imil not pn>- 
iiouiiced final judgment, having no commission 
for that piu-pose, they were, iiotwitbsLaudiiig, 
ready to prove their seal, and would have inflicted 
a (apltal punishment, if the priuce himself bail 
not abridged tbeir auLboi'lly. 


OF TACITUS. 
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1. Tui father*, at all times pliant and obae- 
quioiu, were, in thin Juncture, more willing 
than ever to debase themnlvea by every act of 
mean aervijity. Sejauua knew the inmost seGreta 
of the prince, and the deep resentments that lay 
concealed, and nourished venom in hla heart. 
Sure of a complying senate, he grew more aspir- 
ing, yet not b<dd enough to strike the decisive 
blow, ills strength had hitherto lain iu fraud 
and covered stratagem, and, having made an 
experiment of his talents, he resolved to proceed 
by the tame insidious arts. Agrippina continued, 
with unabating spirit, to counteract his designs ; 
nnd her two sous, Nero and Drusus, stcrad fair 
in the line of succession to the imperial dignity. 
The ambition of the minister required that ail 
throe should he removed. lie began with Nero 
and Agrippina, well assured that, after their 
destruction, the impetuous temper of Drusus 
wonld lay him open to the assaults of his enemies. 

S. Llome, in the meantime, knew no pause 
from the rage of prosecutions. During the life 
of Llvia, Tiberius felt some restraint; hut, that 
check removed, lie now broke out with redoubled 
fury. The most intimate friends of liis mother,* 
particularly llioseto whom she iiad re<xHi)mende<l 
the core of her fuiicra), were devoted to destruc- 
tion. In that number a man of cquestriau rank, 
and of a distinguished character, was singled 
out f¥ora the rest, and condemned to the bard 
labour of drawing water’ in a crune. By tlie 
disgrace of an iufainouB punishmont, the t>TBiit 
meant to sjiread n general terror. 'ITie cruelty 
of Sqjanus kept pace with the extermlnntiug 


1 To the BToat loss of the Ulersry world, the evil fate 
that attended the works of Taritus 1 h felt iu this plore, 
at a point of time when on imirartant Hocoe iu to Ih> 
opened ; a sneDo In which 'Jiberiiu and Sejaiius weru tlie 
chief acton, each with the dsrkt'vt policy I'oatriviiig the 
other's ruin. Dir art of grudualiy uiifuldlug the cJior. 
actenof men. In a etiursoof artlon, was the talent of 
Tadtus, beyond sny historian of ontlqally ■, hut the rmt 
of the trawcUoDs of the present yemr<if Home THit, all 
of TSi, and the gn'aU'it port of TAi, have perUhod In 
the roufuidoa of IsuitnniuH times. It U to be lunieuted, 
that S^aniu has Ummi snatched uwuy from Tudtua, tiiet 
la, from the hand of Justloe. The chasm enn never Is* 
flUed op ; for what-modern wrltiM* can hope to rival Iho 
energy of Tadtui Y All that remains. Is to collert the 
farts from the most sutheQUe blitorlaj]i, and relate them 
ben* in n coDtlnued serlee, rather than glvo the n'ader 
the trouble of flodlng them nhero thi 7 lie scattered Id 
various nntbori. 

2 8nelonli«,ln Db. aSl. 

3 Die name nf thin Iluuuin knip^t b net meulioiiid 
by Soetoiiius, si ho relates tin- fai-t, to Db. a 51. 


fury of his master. Ilia pride was wounded 
by the freedom with which the public spoke of 
his ambltiouii views. A band of informers was 
let loose, and by that hireling crew a civil war 
was waged against the first men In Home. 
Spies were stationed in every quarter ; the mirth 
of the guy, iho sorrows of the wretched, the 
juke of innocent simplicity,* and the wild ram- 
bling talk of men iu liquor, nerved to swell the 
list of coustructive crimes. Nothing was safe ; 
no place secure : informers spread terror and 
desolation through the city, and all ranks were 
swept uwuy In utjp common ruiu. 

3. While by these acts of oppression Home 
was made a scene of niiu and dismay, every 
other part of the enijiire enjoyed the most’ 
jierfecl tranquillity. It was the wishol Tiberius 
to have no war u|H)n bis hands, and, with that 
view, it was his policy to let the ]iruviiicai feel 
the mildnesM of his goveniment. lie rewnnlod 
merit, but with a sparing hand ; to guilt ho 
showed himself inexorable ; the delinquent in a 
post of trust was sure to be jmnisbed witli unru- 
mittiiig Kevci'ily. He dreaded superior merit; 
aud thougli nt Home virtue was a crime, in tin* 
province lie forgave iL To his choice of general 
officers and foreign mngistnitea, no objiK’tion 
could be mode: they were men of integrity, 
though seldom of distiuguislicd talents. The 
jealousy of liis nature would not allow him to 
employ' liio most eminent character; and from 
mediocrity, though lie could not hope for glory, 
he expected to derive the uiidistuibod tranquil- 
lity ot his reign. 

4s IVlHmis Vinicius and Liiciiis Cassius Lon- 
ginus were the next consuls “ [A. U. C. 7H3. 
A. 1). 30.] By the management of Tiberius, 
things were now brought to the crisis, which 
in his heart he had long desired. The fathers 
bad avovred their intention to pass a decree 
BgniiiHt Nero and Agrijiplnu ; but the clemency 
of the priinx wuh supposed to hold that assembly 
in suspense. Tiberius, however, no longer hcai- 

4 SrneTH gives Q iricture of tills dreadful period. A’a. 
n/nt'buiHrt’finontmMermo ; nmptin/aijrtcanituyi. Nikil 
fmt fnitnH : omnti t^rirndt plarrhtit orrafio ; nrc jam 
n'onim eTwp^tahjtur rvestuv, cum cMtet rtMiu. Do 
lloiiefldli, lib. lii cup 26- 

5 For UjU profiHind tranquUUty la all parts of the Ru 
nma empire, nee Vellelai Piterculuii, lib. U. i. Ifift 

n Die rniuuJi for the year 783 were high Iu favour 
with Tlbenua, and, acoordlngly, were afterwards nia, . 
ril'd to two daughten of Gcrmonlcua ; Dnuilla, lo 
Castdiu lumgliius; Julia, to Vinlrluj. See bfwk vL a 
15. Sec also the Genealogli'al Table, No. 95, 117, aud (KL 
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tiitrd. S^Janiia ropresentin] to him the danger 
of IrraoIuLJoii or delay. llie time, he anid, 
called for aadden exertion. 'ilie guilty bad 
thrown off the maalc, and, from aedltioiiB dia- 
couraea, proceeded to acts of open rebellion. 
The Tery senate began to warer; prlrate views 
seduced them from their duty; the iutegrlty of 
that body waa no longer certain. The soldiera 
tbrea^ned a revolt, and Nero waa already t4)n> 
aldered aa the bend of the empire. Tiberiua, 
indeed, reigned amidst the rocka of Caprex ; 
but Agrippina and her son gave the law at 
Home." ludame<I by this reasoning, TibcTiua 
sent a letter to the fatberH, in subataiiee declarflig, 
** that bia mind was on the rack, and various 
apprehensions, like an iuward fire,* consumed 
bla peace. lie knew by certain intrlligeiicfs 
that Nero and Agrippina had formed a dangerous 
league; and the storm, if not prevented, wonld 
ere long bimt In ruin on their haida." 

5. The senate met in consternation. After 
a short debate, Agrippina and her son Nero were 
declared public enemies. This vote no sooner 
reached the ear of Tiberlns, than he sent orders 
to a party of pnetorian guards to take them both 
Into ciiBtody. 'I'hc unliappy prisoners were loail- 
ed with fettcrx, and conveyed from ploc.e to plare" 
in a close litter, wbicli not a ray of light could 
penetnite. In this manner they proceeded to- 
wards the coaHt of Campania. A band of sol- 
dlexi guarded them in their progress through the 
country. The crowd was every where kept at a 
distance^ and the eye of eompossion no where 
auffered to behold their miser)'. Agrippina was 
detained, for some time. In a castle near llerru- 
loneum, " on the margin of the sea ; while I'i- 
berius from his island beheld, with midigiiant 
Joy, the place where hia statc-priKoner piiie<1 in 
bitteniesM of liearL But even that dintreMful 
situation could not subdue the spirit of AgTi[»])i- 
na. She did not forget that abe was the grand- 
daughter of Augxutus, and the \vi<iow of (ier- 
Diatiicua. Burning with resentment, and by 
every insult fired with indignation, she launched 
out with vehemence agaiiiit the savage cruelty 
of the emperor. The centurion, who guarded 
her person, had bis private orders ; and the fei-o- 


7 Tlbeiins had been, st tbls time, shore three yesTH 
in bia rreeHS at the Isle ot C'apree, indulging hlnutcif in 
every rice, snd planning drrda of cruelty and horror j 
and yet VelJelaa ajdoi Viniiiiin the consul, to whom he 
dodimtcfl bis work, whst Tiberius hmd done to merit the 
worst Bgony of nilnd, snd to be made miseraiile by bis 
daughter-in-law snd bis grandson P Quantu hoc tn'en. 
nium, M. Vinici, dolonbui laceravit animum cJhm f 
Quamdm abitrutn, quod mufrriimtm af, pretfu rjiu 
Jfatrmptf iMCtHdio, quod cr nuru, quod ex nepote dvlerr, 
iudr^Ttarf, erHbetcere roartut ettf Lib. U. x 130. 

^ Snetonlui, in Tib. b. (U. 

0 For Uerciilmneam, see the Oeograpblcsl Table. Se. 
□ecu wys, CsJlgnls rmxed tbe matle to the ground, that 
no vestige might remain of tbe place, n here his mother 
■ iilSered to much barbarity. De Ira, lib. Hi. x 3f. 


city of hU natura made him ready to obey. 
With brutal violence be raised his band, and at 
a blow struck out one of her eyes. She wished 
for tbe bond of death to deliver her from the 
rage of her enemies. She resolved to die by ab- 
stinence ; bat even that laat resource waa denied 
to her. Her mouth " was opened againat her 
will, and victuals were forced down her throat. 
In order to protract a life of minery. Such was 
the deep and studied malice of Tiberioa : be dea* 
troyed numbers In bis fury, and at times with de- 
liberate maJic.e, refuHed to let others die in peace. 
lie kept them Imprisoned In life; ond made 
even his mercy the severest vengeance. To see 
I those whom he hated in his heart, stretched on 
the torture of the mind, invoking death, yet 
forced to linger In slow consuming pain, was the 
delight of that implacable, that obdurate mind. 
With that envenomed malignity he rhooae to 
extend the life of Agrippina. She was removed, 
under the care of a centurion, to the isle of Pan- 
dataria, where Juliu, her unfortunate mother, 
closed her life in the laat stage of wretchedneaa. 
By confining the daughter in the nme place, he 
hoped, by a subtile stroke of malice, to load her 
with the imputation of similar vices, and thereby 
blacken a character which ho wiw was purity 
itself. Agri])plim perceived the drift of his iii- 
biimaii policy, and, no doubt felt it with anguish 
of heart. How she endured the barlmrlly of ene- 
mies for three years afterwards, wc have no meana 
of knowing. Her death will be mentioned in 
due time and place. 

Nero was hanishetl to the Isle of* Pontia, not 
far from I'undatarin. About a year after- 
wards, the news of bis death arrived at Rome, 
and spread a general face of niotimiiig through 
the city. 'J'he current report was, th:it a cen- 
turion, sent by 'I’ibcriiis, passe*! him.self for on 
offirer, commissioned by the Bcnnte to see im- 
mediate execuliun jarfurmed. 'I'hii man dis- 
played to view bis histrumenti of death, and 
the youtigpriiice, terrified at the sight, put an end 
tohislife. Itissaid, that, of the three sons of 
Germaniens, he was the only one, who, by bis 
graceful figure, and the elegance of his manners, 
recalled to the memory of men an Image of his 
father. 

G. llrusiis and Cains (sumamed Caligula), as 
soon as their brother Nero was banished, were 
considered by Sejanus as the two remaining props 
of the empire. Hriisus stood nearest to the suc- 
cession, and for that reason was the most obnox- 
ious. Seduce*] by the arts of Sejanus, and further 

10 This fact Is rvluled by Suetooliu, In Tib. x 53. 

11 .Siictonlux, M. iJ. 

li Fur liwlaun's of tLis KHvsge cruelty, see io this 
supplnnient, n 41 

13 See tbe uccouut ol Agrippioa'u death, b*M>k vi x 
26. 

14 For PuntJs, w the Oe<»gTapblca] Table. Nero 
wss put to death od Uiat Ulaud by order of Xlberius 
SueL H. 5-1-. 

S 
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Incited by hliowu liiordiaate ambitloa, that uii- 
happy prlnca had Joined in the coneplracy afminit 
bli brother Nero; but what he thought would 
ooQtrlbute to hU eleTmtIon, became the fatal cauae 
of hl« min. He had been at an early period 
of bla life contracted to Otho’a ' daughter, who 
wai then of tender yean : but, without regard- 
ing that engagement, he married i'Emilia Licpida,* 
a woman of lUuatrioua birth, but fatally bent on 
mlaehief, and, by her pemlcloua talents, able to 
execute the worst desigiu. Sfjanua aaw the uae 
to be made of aucb a character. He had choacn 
l^^lriafor his loatrument to out off Druauii, the 
aon of Tiberius ; and he now reaolTed, by the 
aame execrable means, to destroy the aon of Ger- 
manicua With this design, the grand corrup- 
ter ill a abort time gained the affections of the 
wife. In the course ofh is adulterous commerce, 
he instilled Into her heart hlaown pernicious ven- 
om, and reudered her the implacable enemy of 
her husband. He promised to join her in the 
nuptial nnlon, and with Ideas of future grandeur 
BO daxxied her imagination, that she undertook 
the detestable task of carrying to the ear of the 
emperor an accusation against her husband, who 
was then attending the court in the Isle of Ca- 
preo. 

Inatrucled by her seducer, aud urged on by 
the ardour of her own llbliliuous passions, she 
alarmed Tiberius every day with some new 
allegation ; the renewed, with studleil artifice, 
all that had been imputed to Nero and Agrip- 
pina, and in their guilt, with affected reluctance, 
iuvolved Drusus as an accomplice. She pre- 
tended, at the aame time, to plead In hla behalf. 
Ilia crimes, she hoped, would admit of some ex- 
tenuation : but her apology served only to en- 
venom tho charge. 'The emperor consulted with 
his minister. That artful politician espoused the 
cause of the young prince ; he affected to disbe- 
lieve all that was alleged: but the proofs in 
time wore too strong to be resisted ; he yielded to 
the force of truth, still attempting to palliate, 
but by feeble excuses making the whole appear 
still more atrocious. 

7. Drusus, unheard and undefended, received 
orders to depart forthwith from the Isle of Ca- 
preiE. He arrived at Home, but not to live 
there in a state of security. He was pursued by 
the machinations of Sejanus. That artful and 
Intriguing minister prevailed on Cassius l^n- 
glnus, ' the consul, to arraign the character and 
conduct of the young prince before the assembly 
of the fathers. Though high in office, this man 


1 This vrss (Hho, sflerwards emporor. Suetonliu 
siysi he had a dsugbtpr, whom he contnrted to Drnsos. 
son of Gerraanlrus, before she was of age to marry. 
IJfH of IHbo, s. 1. 

For her lUgiUoui life, and an arroaot of her death, 
see book vL b. 40. Bee the GeiM}a]o|1ral Table, Na 8+. 
3 I)lo says that the rounl became the agent of 8e- 

IBDIIB. 


[a.u.c. 78.3. 

was base enough to fbrgol his own dignity, and 
become the fnfamoua tool of a vile and designing 
favourite. “ He stated to the senate, that the 
young prince, exasperated by hla late disgrace, 
was parsning violent meaBurca ; and, In order to 
cause a sadden revolution, was every day en- 
deavouring by intrigue, by cabal, and popular 
arts, to increase the number of his partisans." 
These allpgatious were, in fact, suborned by 
S^anoa : but the fatben were persuaded that 
the whole busliieas originated with the emperor. 
A vote was accordingly pasned, declaring Uru- 
aufl an enemy to the state. 'Ili Is proceeding was 
1)0 sooner reported to Tiberius, than he stood 
astonished at the meaBure; but his animosity Ui 
the house of Germanlcus was not to be appeased. 
He gave orders by letter to the senate, that his 
grandnon should be confiued a close prisoner In 
the lower part * of the palace, with a conatant 
guard over him, to watch his motions, to note 
his words, and keep a register of every circum- 
stance, to be Id time transmitted to Caprer, for 
hla private Inspection, in that wretched con- 
dition, Drusus was left to pine In misery, till 
about three years afterwards, as will be men- 
tioned in its place, * he closed bis dismal tragedy. 

B. I'lberius saw, wltli inward satisfaction, the 
family of Gcrmanicus well uigh extinguished. 
The measures by which their ruiu bad been ac- 
complished, gratified the malice of his heart : 
but what motive iuduced Sejanus to be so active 
in the business, was a problem, which all his 
penetration was not able to solve. Did the 
minister mnin to gratify the wishes of his sove- 
reign? or was bis own private ambitiou at the 
bottom ? Tiberius was thrown into a state of 
perplexity. HIh Jealousy to4ik the alarm. From 
that moment he resolved to keep a watchful eye 
” on the conduct of the minister. Ills keen dis- 
cernment and systematic dlaslmiilation were, 
perhaps, never so remarkable In any period of 
his life. He began to nourish suBjiiciou ; and, 
in a mind like his, suspicion was sure never to 
work in vain, lu the memulm * of his own life, 
which were found after his death, it ajipears 
that the first cause, that brought on the rulii of 
the favourite, was bla esgemeta to destroy the 
sons of Germanicus. 

9. Me^whilo, Sejanus grew intoxicated with 
his good fortune : he saw the Imperial dignity 
tottering on the bead of an aged prince, and not 

4 SaetonloB la Tib. a 54. 

5 See Ixtok vL b. a and 24. 

6 Suetuntoi says, it was more by cunalng ■n<4 iiy 
management, than by his Imperiil authority, tb-t he 
was able to mt off Sejanus. In Tib. s. 65. 

7 These Hemoln were extant In Tadtni’ time. Soe- 
tonins (In Tib. a 61.) refers to them for the fact here as 
■ertod ; and In the Life of Domltlan, that emperor, he 
■sys, laid aside the study of the liberal sdenew, and read 
nothing hot the coramentarles of Tlberioa In Domlt. 
a £0. The Memoirs written by Tlberlns were probably 
the msnnsl of tyranny. 
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likely to be better TOpported by CallgQl*, a 
youD^ iDED u yet uoequAl to the caret of empire. 
Lie thought himtelf near the tummlt of bit 
ambitJun : but, to entare tuccetm, revolved to 
plan hit mcaiuree with care aod circumipectlon. 
He addretted the prince lu the ityle of a man, 
who had no private vlewv, no motive but the 
interett of bin sovereign. Tlberiot knew that 
hit profenions were falae and hnliow. He re- 
solved, however, to retaliate with the tame intl- 
dioUH arts. He called S^anui hit beat friend ; 
the faithful mliiiater, by wheme vigilance the 
public peace ^vat secured, and the glory of the 
empire * maiutained in its higheat lustre. Mot 
content with bestowing on him the warmest 
commendations, he added that the man who 
rendered such eminent uervices to the state, 
ought to be, at leairt, the second in rank and 
dignity. 

10- 'J’he minister, in consequence of this exag- 
gerated praise, became tlie idoi of the people- 
'Hie fathem passed several votes in his favour, 
and sent their deputies to the islt* of ('apmr, 
with addresses of corigrutulatioii.^ J ii the forum, 
in the tempies, and in private Iioiihch, statneH 
were erected to iSrjaniis. His birtii-day was 
ce1eLrate<1 witli religious coremonirM, 'I'lie altars 
smoked with incoiise^ and the city rcsuuiidtsl 
with his praise. Men swore, by tin; fortune of 
'I'ibcriiisand bis fuitbfui friend. vSJaiiiis shared 
in oil public bonours with the eaj]»eror. ' Ap- 
pluiidcil by tiic senate, and adored by the innlti- 
tiide, bo was now scarce inferior to bit inastiT. 

ll.lt was in this juncture that Velleius i*uter- 
culus '‘’published his Kpitumeof llomuii affairs, 

R After all tliat Tacitus has hitlH'iiu of tliu 

charm-ter of nisTlow, oue rjuuiut read, oitlioiil nxton- 
J«hnirut, the tliittoniig rn'CiMOit j^lveii by A'elleuiH Pjiter- 
ciilnB (llli iL ft. ll#) auil I:f7 ) of tin* juft(li*e, iN|uily, nKslr- 
rnllon, aJid ovrr>' rlrliu-, wLlt-li, urrordin^- lu tlist nyco- 
liliamlc Lifttoiian, lUsUiiguiNhed the n-igii i»f 'J'ibcrius. 
'Hie picture of a |>olltl(', dark, andcniel tjrout, iudraivn 
ill gnunoiiH niloum. I’Uuy'a Pouegyrlc of Trpjau is uut 
more highly Hiilfthed. 

9 The veneration paid to Sc^anus bi described st length 
by Dio Ub. IriJL 

JO This wrlter'B work is dlgnifli^ with the title of n 
Itoman lIlHtory , but it in well observeil by I.lpsius Rnd 
Voftslus, tlial It drsenes no such title, Iieliiff, In triilli, 
nothing more than s collcH.'tlon of tlie pniicIpaJ events, 
that happened In tlie world, frfira the 'J’rujan war down 
to the imJi of llberiiu, A. U 7H3, It is not, wiyn 
IJpsiua, a compendium, or sbridgment of lilfttory, 
though Ir must alloHed that tlie narrative proreeds 
in chnmoioffiral order. It cou tains nn areoiint of eml. 
nent men, and rharnrten well dellnealed- but the 
whole of llie flret ImhiW Is a tniHcellaJiiHius review of an- 
cienL times and foreign ualiuus. ITie aei-oud btsik Is a 
Dirratlie of Ruraan albin, written with ease and ele- 
gance, hut, when it treats of tho ( ceuarb. In a style of 
adulstiuD. In the eoncIoftioD, the hlatonao composes a 
fi*riPDt prayer, which must astonish all who ore t^ou- 
Tormiit in the history of nberJus. He throwi himwlf 
on his kneel, and Invokes the protection of Jupiter, 
lluni, and all the gods, to prolong tba vaJoable life of 
Tiberius, and late, very late, to gl\e to the Homan peo- 


from the foundation of the city down to hia own 
tlme^ The work la dodicated to Vinioluo, one 
of the connila for the year. It Is to be regretted 
that a writer of oo floe a geniua woa thrown on 
that evil period. In which the Romona, formerly 
fierce with all the pride, and, perbapo, the excen 
of liberty, were fallen into the opposite extreme 
of uliject aJavery. The ipirit of adulation de- 
bused the human character. This rleguut au- 
thor caught the infection of the times. He saw 
the senators, men of consular rank, the most il- 
lustrious of the ilomnn knights, and, in short, a 
whole people, prostrate at the feet of 'l ibcrius 
and his favourite. Ho was carried away by the 
ciinrnt, and hence we find him n* presenting 
the llomAU glory, tbut work of ages, and that 
toil of patriots, warrions and legislators, restlDg 
at length upim an emperor, who lived in volun- 
tary exile, and a minister, who had all the vices, 
without the talents, of his master. 'I'he pane- 
gyric bestowed upon two such chametera baa 
■ur>’lved the wreck of time ; but it has Burvi\ed, 
to be the disgrace of the author; a monument 
of venal praine and servile flattery^. 1 he beauty 
of the c4)m[>o«itiou, and the graces of the style, 
arc the work of a rhetorician, in whoae banda 
history forgother geiiulnr character, and truth has 
been deginded. I'aten-ulus stands at the heed of 
thoM4‘, who have l>oeri willing to list in the ser- 
vice* of corruption ; and, though the taste of the 
writer will not easily find a rival, the abject 
spirit of the man will bo sure of having, in every 
age and country, a herd of imitators as long as 
the leaders ofimrty and fnc.lion shall wish to see 
their ambition disguisi'd, and their vices decor' 
ntiJfl witli the colours and tlie garb of virtue. 

12. 'J'bat I’HlorculiiM threw a toiii|HJmry lustre 
ntuiid tho name of his patron, theru ran be no 
room Ut doubt, ftiiire the vaniish h<i well laid on, 
almost dotM.‘ivPH us at tiie present hour, lint 
Sejaiiiis ftiuiid a more |s»wrrlnl sup|iort in his 
two fiieiiils, " AftinliiB (jiiIIub and l.s'nlulus 
Ciirtulicus. 'J'liR former l>oiiig, as has been 
meiilioued, on bod terms witli 'J'iberius, was the 
more ready to list in the fuction of Gejanus. 
He became the xealous partisan of the minister, 
and drew to his interest the leading rarmliersof 
the senate. Uietulicus was, at this time, np- 
jHiinted to the command of the legions in the 
Upper Germany. He owed this promotion to 
the indurnce of Sejsnus, to whose mn he hod 
oiTered his daughter in marrlagr. 'J'liis he knew 
woiJd cement a cJosor union between him and 
bis patron ; and the patron. In the mean time, 
was not blind to the advantages which he him- 


plr B line of prinra'rt « orlhy of the nucression to so great 
H prince. Cnihtfiflr, « rratt, piiAtfriUi Aumc 
Affsc parrm ; enpir ftinctu hrHffuxtmn MtaUont mortati 
deUmate tHcrrxsorct qnam rcnuusio#, Kc. See VelL 
I*«torcuL In the rouclusiuiL 
]| Atiiniuft (IbJIus, son of the fvnoai Asinlui PfiHle. 
hnfl been already mcuUouiHl, AuauU, book L s. I)*. 
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idf ml(ht derire from that BllitDoe. Lucliu firit emotloiu of lurprlM OTcrpowered hit rea> 
AproDlui, th« DDcle of GatulJcmi, iru at the ton. Id order to lecure, by a roluotary death, 
bead of the army oa the Lower Rhine ; and, by hit fortaae fur bit cbUdten, he eudeavoured to 


farming a coaneotloD with that family, Sejauua 
aaw- that, la fact, he thould haVeelfht J/!gIon$Mt 
hit beck. Tbit waa a proapeot that flattered bit 
bopea, and gave new ardour to that apiiit of eo- 
terpriae, which now br^ii to harry him on to 
tbe ooDiummatioD of hit witbea. IJonourt, 
difnltJea, all employmenta and placet of trutt, 
were granted at bit will and pleature. and to 
none but men ready to cooperate In hit worat 
dealgna The minlater, that aapported, atood 
but one remore from the aorereign power ; but 
hit elevation placed him on the edge of a preci- 
pice, from which his fall would Inevitably be 
audden and terrible. 

18 TlberiuB, in the mean time, waa crer ou 
tbe watch. He obaerved all thnt paaaed with 
kcute, but ailent, attention, llendiiig under the 
weight of years, and itlll a slave to his lewd de- 
drea, he waa anxious to preserve his power to 
the last. With this view he continued to act 
with his uaual policy ; in appearance resigned to 
iiidolence, yet making uae of his vices to shade 
hli aacret purpoaea. His whole attention waa 
tixpd on the conduct of S^anua. The alliance 
projected between the minieter and Gictulicua, ‘ 
who ftlled a poet of such importance, alarmed 
his fear*. Tbe active zeal of AkIdIum Gallua 
vrae anothcor cauae of aaiipicion. He reaolved to 
remove a man of ao much weight, and, having 
formed that deep deaigii, he eoou seized bis op- 
portunity to carry it Into execution. 

14. Asiniua Gallua, still pcnUtlng Ut exert 
himaeir in tbe interoat of Sejauua, mode a florid 
■peeoh in the aenate, ooncludiug with a string of 
new honours to decreed to the favourite. 
The motion succeeded to his wishes. He* was 
deputed by tbe falhera to know the emperor’s 
pleasure. During his stay at the Isle of Capreas, 
Tiberius sent a letter to the senate, representing 
him as a disturber of the public peace, and in 
direct terms requiring that he should be forth- 
with secured in the house of one of the ooniuls. 
The fathers knew that delay on their part would 
bo onnaidrred as a crime. Having ofTeiidml in 
tbe case of Agrippina, and not daring to provoke 
reeentment a second time, they obeyed without 
hesitation. A pmtor wum despatched to tbe isle 
of Opren, to take charge of the prltoner. Asin- 
iut. In the mean time, was ignorant of all thnt 
paaaed at Home. He was well received by the 
emperor, a constant guoit at his table, and a 
sharer in all his pleasurea. In the gaiety of a 
social hour he was informed of the judgment 
pronounced ngninst him by the senate. Tbe 


1 For more of OatnUcus, see book vi. s. 30. 

8 Crevter, In his History of the Rorasn Emperon, 
■ey*! Ailnlui nas deputed ou some boldness, vi hlch cao- 
n<it now be known but the fact, u here slated. Is ron- 
firmsd by Dio, lib, SS. 


I lay violent hands oa himself. Tiberius dis- 
suaded him /rom bls-purpoae, giving him at the 
same time strong asauraDces that he might safely 
rely on the protection of the prince and the fa- 
vour of Sejan us. Aslnlns yielded to that advice. 
He waa conveyed to Rome under a guard, and 
there, without being heard in his defence, thrown 
into clcae coDfinement, shut up from the sight of 
bis friends, and debarred from all food, except 
what was neceaeary to prolong hie life. His 
friend Syriai'.us, ' a man disliugulshed by his 
talentM and his eloquence, met with a gentler 
puDlshment. His lutimacy with Asinlus was 
hie only crime, and fur that he wos put to In- 
stant death; happy to escape from the power of 
a tyrant, who, by a reflnemeiit in rrurlty, made 
life ititrlf the worst torture he tmuld iiiUirL 
15. S<‘janiM WHS now pemuudi-d that the sove- 
reign power woe within his griup. Dazzled by 
that glittering scene, he did not perceive that tbe 
ruin of Asinlus was a blow aimed at himaelf. 
'I'lberius still continued to watch the motions of 
the minUter, weighing every circumstance, and 
brooding in silence over bis own designs. He 
conversed in private with Sejanoe ; he perused 
his countenance ; he explored his secret thoughts, 
and from what he saw and heard drew his own 
conclusioiiH. A penetrating observer of man- 
kind, be knew that prosperity b the surest dis- 
coverer of the burnan heart. He resolved, there- 
fore, to ply Sijaiius with marks of the wanneat 
affection ; be lavished hb favours on him with 
unbounded generosity; be praised his unremit- 
ting labours In the service of his prince; and, to 
put him off-fais guard, determined to overwhelm 
him with a load of grandeur. Tbe marriage 
with Llvia, * the widow of hii son Drueut, 
which ho had formerly rejected, he knew would 
intoxicate tlie vanity of the ambitious minister. 
With that view be gave his consent to the match, 
resolved by acta of kindness to prove the eecrets 
of tbe heart. Tiberius did not stop here. He 
was aware that Sejanui, while hr remained at 
Caprea, would act with circumspection ; but. If 
removed to a distance, would most probably drop 
the mask. In a solitary bland tbe favourite bud 
every thing In bis power ; tbe pnetorbn guards, 
stationed ou the spot, were under his command, 
and all despatches to the prince paaaed through 
their hands. Sejanos was, by consequence, mas- 
ter of every thiug. He could tupprew or deliver 
what he thought proper. The court wae filled 


3 Syrlacos Is mentioned by Seneca as an elegant ork 
tor, multu duertt tUnt. See Controversim, Ub. b. s. ft 

4 litis match wsr propoeed by Sejsaos, book iv. t. 39. 
and rejected by TlbvTins, a 48. lliat ho afterwards enni 
seated to give Livla in marriage to Srjanua, see book ri. 
a. B, wbeK Sfjsniu is expressly called, the son-ln-bvr of 
the eiDperor. 
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whh hb creaturef, dl of them eplm upon the 
Aotioni of the piiuoe, and all deroted to the 
rainliter. 

16. Tiberias felt theae d lead ran ta^ea, and ao- 
cord/uglj- deriaed an artful plan to free himself 
from the embarnuament. Under colonr of doiii^ 
honour to hia friend, but, in truth, to removehim 
from hia preaence, he propoaed to make him 
joint coninl with hlmiielf. Tlie function! of 
that high office, he well knew, would require the 
conatant residence of the magistrate at a distance 
from Caprea ] and the emperor from hia aolitary 
rock, aa from a watch-tower, might aupeiintend 
all hia meaaurea. Ther% waa b«^ldea another 
advantage, of the first couaequeni'e to Tiberiua. 
While the consul paaaed hia whole timent Home, 
the prcetorian guarda would be weaned from 
their fonner master, and, if neceawiry. Macro 
might he despatched to undertake the command, 
under a pluualble prumlae tu resign, whenever 
the minister should be at lelsiuv from the dutli^ 
of bis magistracy, to resume hli station. Macro 
approved of this new airangemciiL With the true 
spirit of a court sycophant, wishing for an op- 
portunity to creep into favour, he prufesaed him- 
self devoted to the service of his princa, while.. 
In fact, he was determined, by every sinister art, 
to supplant a proud and domineering favourite. 

17. SejanuH, amidat all the dignities so liber- 
ally heaped upon him, little suspe^.-ted an under- 
plot to work hia ruin. lie continued, with every 
mark of a fawning spirit, to Ingratiate himself 
with the emperor; he was the sole fountain of 
court favour ; he looked down with coiitemjtt 
upon the young Caligula; and of the twin-bom 
SUDS of Urusus, the one, who still survived, was 
too young to alarm his jealousy, lie received 
the homage of his creatures ; ho distributed pre- 
HeiitM with maguificejjce, and still cook care to 
keep the prince immersed in luxur)'. I'iberius 
saw, with inward pleasure, the towering atplric 
of the coDsul elect. IncrcHMlng honours, be had 
no doubt, would unprovide hia mind, and, in n 
short time, produce the genuine features of bis 


all were willing to crawl In acivltude. TTia 
prmlllDg opinion was, that Tiberius, worn out 
with age, and no longer equal to a weight of 
cares, would, for the remainder of his daya, re- 
sign himself to his usual pleasures, content with 
the shadow of Imperial grandeur, while the ad- 
ministration went on In hia name, though oon- 
ductod by the favourite. Tiberius aeemed uo 
more than the lord of an Island, while Sejanus 
waa considered aa the vicegerent of the emperor, 
the actual governor of the Homan world. In 
tills perausaion all bowed down before him ; they 
depended on hia smiltia; they approached his 
presence with a degree of respect little short of 
adoration ; his statues were set up in every quar- 
ter: cnrule chairs were decorated with gold; 
victims were slain, and, in the honours offered 
to the minister, the prince was only mentioned 
for the sake of form, in conformity to estahlisbed 
usage. Hellgious worship was not yet offered 
to the ambitious magistrate ; but tbs meu, who 
blushed to go to that extreme, fell prnetrate be- 
fore hia statues, aud there poured furtli their im- 
pious vows. 

19. Tiberius had regular intelligence of all 
that passed; but the time was not arrived when 
the secrets of that dark designing mind were to 
transpire. lie lay in wait for further partico- 
lars. Ill the mean time, he addressed himself 
to Luriui I’iso, ° a man descended from a father 
of censorian rank, who posHeseed the happy art 
of knowing how to avoid the extremes of liberty 
and mean submission. Acting always with 
temper and with wisdom, he bad recommended 
himnelf to the esteem and favour of Tiberius. 
He could mix In scenes of luxury, and yet retain 
his virtue. Being pnefect of Home, be was, by 
consequence, a L-onfidcntial minister, entrusted 
with all the secrets of the court. Tiberius re- 
quested him, as a proof of his fidelity, to lake 
careful notice of all that pasaed in the rily, and 
to transmit to C^apree an exact account of the 
proceedings in the senate, the language of the 


cliaracter. 

IS. ^Ve enter now upon the flHh consulship 
of Tiberius, with Sejanus for bis colleague. 
[A. U. C. 78i. A. 1). 31.] While the em- 
peror remained iu his solitary island, * Sejanus 
made bis entry into Home, with the pomp of 
a sovereign prince taking possession of his do- 
minions, The streets resounded with peals of 
joy. The senators, the Homan knights, all 
ranks of men, pressed round the new consul 
with their congratulations. Ills house was 
crowded, his gates were besieged, and all were 
eager to pay their court. They knew the jeal- 
ousy of a man raised to sadden elevation ; they 
dreaded the danger of neglect or inattention ; aud 


5 In UiLa silustloD of thlnffi, Dio nayp, fifjonus « bm 


0 I... Pino was prn.-fert of the city, and, in that oincc, 
dwcharged blu duty with nkill, uid equal Integiity- 
VellcioB Paten'ulus says, no man was more fond of In- 
dolence, and yet un man tranaseted UumIdcsb with such 
ubillty. f'fj yrfciMyT/friw rrpmri piMc, yu* nut otium 
ralidhu dihffat, out fneilrui rvfirint urgtdto. IJb. iJ. i. 
U0. Seneca telln US tlist he wan aluayndrunk, and nevor 
out of bed beri»rfl ten In the forenoon ; and yet he con- 
trived ti» exernte fall conimiHslon with uncnmnioo dill- 
genre. Ho wus the confldeiitlnl mogintrute »*f Augustas; 
and Tiberius, wbrn he retreated luto (. ampanla, trusted 
all hlH most secret dlnM-tioun to Ihr csro or Piso. Lucius 
Pifo, wl/ii ciulci, t'hriuM, ex quo irmrl fnrtuM fust. Afa. 
joTeui jMtrlrm nortii ih cfittmcio rxigebat ; usque i* ko. 
ram texiam ferr dormit^i. OJicium tamen swm, qua 
tulela urbtt cifutiHettatur, dihgetitun'me adwis iff rant. 
liusc DiT.ni di^it Ncreta wuasdata, et Tibarrust 

pn^isrent ih CuwpoMiam, cum tmif tain urbe et ntrperta 
rehnqnrref.t t iHnta Sencm, episL B3. Forsnsn-ouni 
of 1‘liui'i death, at founcore years of age, Mr Aniialsi 


emperor of Rome ; and Tiberius, Uie lord of sn islaii.l j book vi h I0. 
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HomBn knlfhta, tb« dliODaiefiti and clamoun 
of the populace, and, abore all, the cabahi, In- 
trlguee, and every action of the coniul. Wiih- 
Ing etlll to deceive by fair appearancee, he took 
care, in bii letters to the senate, to make honour- 
able mention of Scjanus, styling him, on all 
occasions, the prop and guardian of the empire; 
his associate In the administration; hla dear, his 
well-beloved Sejanus. 

2i). Kncouraged by these marks of favour, the 
new consul, to moke his authority felt, resolved 
to let fall the weight of hii power on all, who 
scorned to bend before him with abject humility, 
lie began with Gemlnlus llul'us' on a charge 
of violated majesty, llufus appeared before the 
senate. His defence was short, but delivered 
with magnanimity. “ I'lie man," he uaid, 

who stands accused of being an enemy to the 
prince, haa by his will made that very prince 
equal heir with hla own children." Having 
uttered those words he laid the will on the table, 
and withdrew to his own house. A qiiietitor 
followed to acquaint him with the sentence of 
the fathers. JlufuH no sooner siiw the niessen- i 
ger, than he drew his sword, and, plunging it in j 
his breast, “ llehold," he aaid, how a man of 
honour can die : go, and rep(n*t what yon have 
seen to the senate." He spoke, and breathed hia 
last. Prikca hia wife was Involved In the prose- 
cution. She appeared before tlie fathens deter- 
mined to emulate the eicample of hrr husband. 
They began to Interrogate her : in that instiint 
she drew a dagger, which she had concealed 
under her robe, and giving hcmclf a mortal atab, 
expired on the spot 

21. While SejaJiUM, to gratify his Muigeaiice, 
laid waste the city of Home, Tiberius lo<ike<l on 
with calm indifference. The destruction of men 
obnoxious fur their virtue, gratified his natural 
cruelty; and the public detestation, he was sure, 
would III the end fall on the minister. The 
senate, in the mean time, went on in a style of 
abject submission. Hattery was well nigh ex- 
hausted ; but the members of that assembly 
were determlnwl to rack their invention for new 
proofs of sordid meanness, 'fhey lamented that 
the dignity of the consulship was lessened by the 
■hortnras of its duration, and therefore voted 
that Tiberius and his colleague should continue’ 
in office for the apace of five years. Sejauus was 
now at the pinnacle of his wishes. He saw the 
emperor near the verge of life, and, sure of en- 
joying the consular authority after the death of 
his master, bo made no doubt of succeeding to 
the sovereign power. 

22. Ill due time the decree for extending the 
consulship to a longer term was communicated 


I The fate of itil« eminent nun, arul Prisca hli wife, 
Is related hy Dht, lib. 58. 

V This (UH-rre of the senate Is lueulluDcd hv [Mo, Ub. 
ivUL 


[a.u.c. 784. 

to Tiberius. Nothing could be more opposite 
to hia Intention. He was wilUng to let Sejanus, 
by hli acta of cmelty, provoke the 111 will of the 
people ; but to prolong his power waa no pait of 
his plan. He expressed his dislike of the mea- 
sure, but in terras of gentle reproof, determined 
neither to discover bis hidden purpoeea, nor to 
irritate the pride of hla colleague by an abrupt 
refuaal. He observed to the seuate, “ that their 
late decree was an Inlrlng^ent of the constitu- 
tion. It had been the wisdom of the fathers to 
declare, that the coiiHiilahip should not, of neces- 
sity, last an entire year. l)y making it a quin- 
quennial office, they would withhold from men 
of eminence the reward due to their public ser- 
vices, and the provinces would be deprived of 
able gnvemont. It was fur the wisdom of the 
senate to consider, not what would do honour to 
the priiic4‘ and his dearly-belnveil ndlrtigue, but 
what would be most ronduci\e to the happiness 
and good order of the empire, lliat, and that 
only, was the object which he and Sejanus had 
nearest to their hrarta; and, in oomjiarison with 
that great object, they disregarded public bo- 
iioun." He despatchcil, at the same time, a 
private letter to Sejaniu, advising him to abdi- 
cate hia office; and, to induce him to it by his 
own example, be sent a letter of resignation. 
Srjanus felt the diiappointmeDt. Unwilling, 
however, to make known the wound which bis 
]>ride bad suffered, be complied with tho emper- 
or’s directions, and, about tho middle of May, 
went out of office, mion to have a mure dreadful 
fall. 

2Ik On the seventh of tbo ides of May, (.'or- 
neliiis Sylla and Sexteidiiiu ('atullinuji ' suc- 
ceeded to the conBulshi[». 'They were appointed 
for three months. 'I'iberius eoiitiiiiied to manage 
appearances, still mysterious, close and iiupene- 
trable. Sejanus, on his fwirt, was not free fnim 
anxiety. He saw a change in the nlfei-tinnH of 
the emperor, and, for that reaiMon, wishinl to re- 
viait CapreiF. In the solitude of that place he 
had no doubt but he could again wind himself 
into favour, or, if necessary, he could there, with 
better advantage, pursue the road of bis ambition. 
His ostensible reasons fur desiring to return 
were, the 111 health of Livia, who required a 
change of air ; and, after a long se|>aratioD, bis 
own earnest wish to have au interview with his 
anverelgn. Tiberius was not to be deceived. 
He returned for inswer, that he also languishiKl 
for a sight of bis friend ; but the service of the 
state required that so able a minister should re- 
main at Hume. He iutended shortly to visit the 
capital, nnd should there embrace Sejauus. In 


3 During the time of the repnhiir, the roTuulnr oflice 
lasled for the ycHr. The enipiTors changed ihli rule. 
In order to gratify the amhitloii of theb* fsTouiites, they 
appointed a new ■ui'ceMtlon at dlfleroal tiineii In the 
year ; but tlie namM of such consuls (hi not appear In the 
fVrrfi Coniularfs. 
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hlN letten to the wriAte he bftd the art to blend 
lilatj of diklilce with marki of affcctioD ; and, 
though itlU equivocal, he gave tome reuaon to 
Ihiok, that he was weaning hlmseLT from hli 
favourite. He mentbned him slightly, or hinted 
some exception, and occasionally passed him by 
In alienee. He talked of himself as a super- 
annuated prinoe, worn out with Infirmities, and 
near bis end. In his next letters be wiis per- 
fectly recorered, and on the point of setting out 
for Rome. The people were the dupes of his 
fallacy, while he remained fixed In his retreat, 
content to reign in solitary grandeur. 

94. Tiberius thought it time to unmask another 
battery against S^aiius. Ho had Invited the 
young Caligula* to his court, and, having made 
him put on the manly gown, ho desired that the 
senate would Invest him with the dignities of 
augur and pontiff, both vacant by the banishment 
of his brother Nero. Of Claudius ‘ (afterwards 
emperor) he took no notice. That prince had 
never been adopted into the Cienarean family, 
lie lived at Homo neglected and despised by the 
court of 'riborius. Antoni. i, his mother, used 
to say, that Nature began to mould him, but had 
not finished her work. Perception and memory 
were faculties which he did nut want ; but 
judgment and elocution were withheld from 
him. In bis private studies be nmde coiisidcr- 
ublo acquisitions in literature; but in public he 
lost his recollection, and with it the power of 
tbiukiug. When under the opexatiuii of fear, 
he seemed torpid and Insensible; and sudden 
fear continued to haunt him in every stage of 
life, and eveu on the throne. No wonder that 
Tiberius held him in no kind of estimation ; but 
the huuours couferred upon Caligula, be knew, 
would ])ruve a mortal stab to the ambition of 
Sejaiius. Still, however, to amuse the favourite 
with dcluHivc hopet*, he required a grant from 
the senate of two mure pontificates, one for 
Sejanus, and the other for bis eldest son. Uy 
this ambiguous couduct the people of Rome 
were held in suspense. Whether they were to 
expect an account of the emperor's death, or in 
a short time to aee him in the city, was a point 
not to be aacertained. Meanwhile, the senate, 
ever prone to flattery, passed s vote, investing 
Sejanus with the title of proconsul, and at the 
same time declarbig his conduct in liit magis- 
tracy a model fur the Imitation of all future 
consuls. 

95. Sejanus began to floctuate between hope 
and fou- ; but tbe senate abowlng still the same 
obsequious behaviour, he flattered himself that 


4 See .Suetonius, In Cmllg. ■. 10. 

6 Soetonlus hu recorded what Antonis, the mother 
of asndlus, said of her ion. 'htaier Antonio porUntum 
kominiM dictitabat ; nee ahtohdum a natura,i€d 
tantum inchoatum ; ae n quem •ocordur argnerct, mM- 
tiorrm m'ehat fiUu tno Claniio Suelon. In CIsud. s. 3. 


he should bo able to reach the summit of Ihh 
ambition. Religious worship continued to be 
ofTersd to him. It Is said, that he assisted In 
person at the celebration of the rites, at once the 
god and tho priest of his own altar, llberius 
knew tbe effect of superstition on the public 
mind. To deprive Sejanus of that advantage, 
be wrote to tho senate, complaining, that, in 
direct opposition to tbe principles of religion and 
to common sense, the worship duo to the getds 
alone* was impiously transferred to mortal 
mau. He ordered that no such honours should 
be |taid to himself, and, by consequence, left 
Sejanus exposed to tbe contempt and derision of 
the people. 

96. At Home it was now understood that the 
emperor was alleniited from the man, who had 
been raised to such a height of ]>ower and gran- 
deur. Sejanus began to ofM‘n his eyes, and to 
see at length a reverse of fortune. He found 
that he hud been the bubble of a politic prince, 
who had been, during Lis wliole life, exercised 
in the arts of disslmulotinn, and was grown a 
]>erfec‘t master in the arts of deceit and cruelty. 
The young Caligula was. In appearancr, high In 
favour with his gruiid father, and the hearts of 
the people were at all times ready to espouse 
the family of Germanlciis. The disappointed 
minister saw, too late, the want of-resolutloii 
which restrained him, during his consulship, 
when the whole power of tbe sUte w.ia In his 
own hands. In the ortn of fraud be saw that 
be was no match fur a syitemalic politician, who 
plaiinetl his measures In the gloom of solitude, 
and never let his counsels transpire, till in one 
and the same inslaiit they were known and felt. 
Sejanus resolved to retrieve his loss, and by one 
vigorous effort to decide the fate of empire. He 
called Uigether his friends and followers; be 
paid court to such as sriTnwl disaffected ; he held 
forth rewards and pTomises, and, having in- 
creased the number of his partisans, formed a 
bold conspiracy,^ retvolved by any means to leixo 
the sovereign jicwer. 

27. A powerful league wai formed with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and great numbers of all descrip- 
tions, senators, os well os military men, entered 
into the plou Among these Satrius Secundiis 
was the confidential friend and prime agent of 
the minister. We have seen this man let loose 
by Sejanus* against the life of CremutJus Cor- 


0 See Dio, book Ivill. 

1 The partJnilari of tills plot, tnd the detection of It 
by Antonlm (for whom M*e the Genealogical Table, No. 

are rrluted by Josephui. 

B Sotriioi HecoiiduH waj the sccuicr of CremutliiS 
Cordus- AiiimlP, Iv h. 34. Si-nn-*, npesklnff of that 
tranaartloii, De t oOfiolsUuiie ud MamQin,iayi, Stgtoiuis 
mrsnluff to enrich lilHcreatun^gave t-ordus, herfalleT, 
UH a hrfft'u tj* Satnus SecundiUL Stjnnus palrevt tuvtH 
rhenit tut, Stitno Secundn congiariwn dedit. See An. 
osls, book t1 h. 47, where Sslrlui Is mentioned u the 
Informer ^gsliiBt Sijsnuf'. 
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hereafter endeavour by tbelr vlcei to rite above 
tbeir fellovr-cltlzens. 

Si. The execration, with which the populace 
treated the ruined minlater, wiu perhape nothing 
more than the variable humour of a giddy mul- 
titude.' In the xenitb of his power Sejanua 
met with obwquious lervllity from all ordcn of 
men ; and, had be continued to Uouriih in pros- 
perity, there la too much reason to infer, from 
the temper of the tlmei, that the ume debase- 
ment of the human character would have con- 
tinued. 'J'he senate followed the example of the 
people. They passed a decree, by which “ it 
was declared unlawful to wear mourning apparel 
for the deceased minister ; his name was ordered 
to be erased out of the calendar, and all public 
registers ; the statue of Liberty was to be erected 
In the forum ; a day of public rejoicing was 
appointed, and the anniversary of his execution 
was to be celebrated with solemn games and 
public spectacles, to be exhibited by tho sacer- 
dotal college and tho sodality of Augustan 
priests." The fathers went still farther: that 
the state might never again be deemad a prey 
for the enterprising genius of every worihlctis 
upstart, it was declared, “ that, for the future, 
no Roman citizen should be invested with extra- 
vagant honours, and that public oaths should 
never be sworn upon any name but that of tho 
emperor." 

It is fatxdly too true, that, when the public 
mind has been debused by sbamc and servitude, 
the genuine tone of liberty, and the firmness of 
an Independent spirit, arc not easily recovered. 
'ITiat very senate, which, in the late decree, had 
ahown some signs of life, was, notwilhstandiiig, 
dead to all sense of public virtue. Adulation 
and time-serving flattery were grown inveterate. 
Newhononrs” were to bo invented for a prince, 
who deserted his post, and left the seat of em- 
pire, to hide himself from the world, the lord of 
a barren island, the shadow of an empergr* It 
was, however, decreed, that be should be styled 
“ the father of his country, and that his birth-day 
should be celebrated with equestrian games, and 
other demonstrations of joy." Macro and Gnc- 
cinus Laco were considered as men, who de- 
served to stand high In the rstiinatlon of llie 
emperor. I’Tattery therefore was to prepare 
her incense for those exalted ihuractcrs. 13e- 


1 Jnvenal has described the hnmonn of the mub: 
they saw Spjanui mlDed. and they bated binL If fortune 
had fhvoured hli eaose, they woald hare been ready in 
hall their new emperor with scdamaUoni of Joy. 

■ Bed qoW 

Turba Rerol P seqaltur fortanam, at semper, et odlt 
Damnsten : idem popalus, si NorsrU Tusro 
FsTlmet, si opprf sss foret socurs senectns 
l^nHplf, hue ip«s Sejaunm dlrmret bora 
AusaNtuiii. SftL X. tot. 7«. 

>? Dio fires aa umuiat of the lioooars voted on this 
crciumon. 
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I sides a large sum of money, to be paid, as a 
! reward for their services, out of the public 
treasury, the ensigns of pnetorian dignity were 
granted to Macro, and the qusstorian rank to 
Laco. The former was also complimented with 
a seat In the theatre among the senators, and 
the honour of wearing a robe bordered with 
purple, at the celebration of the votive games. 
In this manner, after the downfall of one fav. 
ourite, two new ones were to mount the scene. 
Rut, from the lule event, those officers bad 
learned a lesson of prudence : they declined the 
honours so lavishly bfatowed upon them. 

36. Meanwhile, Tiberius was apprised of all 
that pasMHl at Rome. From the jutting emi- 
nence of a shar|»- pointed rock he bod seen the 
signals along the coast, and special messengers 
had been sent to give him tho earliest informa- 
tion. Rome, in the meantime, was a scene of 
tumult and wild commotion. The pnetorian 
guards belield with a jealous eye the preference 
given to the cily cohorts. Knragcd to find that 
no confidence was reposed in themselves, the 
whole coPiw rushcKl, with licentious fury, Into 
tho city, and there bore down all before them, 
committing depredations in every quarter, and 
levelling houses to ihc ground. The populace 
were no less inflamed against the creatures of 
SejuiiuB. They seized on all who bad l>cen in- 
struments of bis cruelty, and, executing the 
summary justice of an enraged multitude, glutted 
their thirst of blood, 'llberius wrote to tbi' 
magistrates, in the strongest terms, requiring 
them to quell nil iniurroctioui, and restore tht- 
public peace. The fate of Sejanus filled him 
with emotions of jny too stroug to be concealed; 
but In all other matters nothing could lay opei 
the secret workings of that Involved and glooinj 
spirit. He was never at any time mure abstruse 
dark, and unintelligible. He refused to see tbi 
deputies sent by the senate ; he rejected tho lion 
ours which bad been decreed to him ; and evci 
Memmius Regulut, the consul who bad aervm 
him so faithfully, was not admitted to his pre 
■ence: hating the commerce of mankind, h 
retired, with a sullen spirit, to one of hi 
mansions, called the Villa of Jupiter,' and ther 
continued ruminating in solitude for seven 
months. 

87. The deputies of the senate retnmed 1 
Rome, bat with no pleasing account of thei 
expedition, 'ilie bebsviour of the prince was 
mystery, which no man could explain. T1 
fathers, bewever, concluded, that to ntlsfy tl 
Tcugeance of the emperor, more work remsint 
on their hands. The friends, relstions, and fu 
lowers of Bejsnos, were ordered into custod 
His uncle, Junius BIbbsus, was put to dmtl 


3 Tbe twelve vlllu, which Tlberiiu occupied In tl 
Isle of Cspreie, have been olrrody mentioned, boos i 

a ffr. 
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Eook V.] 

The rhAr^Bj.iiii^l him OADDOtnow- beirited : but 
he was a nuiD of eminence, who to cooBummate 
mill lary talent! united great political wiitdom ; 
Id the eyes of Tiberius, that was a sufficieDt 
crime. The eldest son of SejanuM, though too 
young to be engaged in his father’s plot, was 
also doomed a aacrifioe. Apiuata,* who, as 
already mentioned, had been repudiated by Se- 
Janus^ was not condemned by the senate; but 
die sight of her son’s body, thrown Into the 
common charnel, made life a load no longer to 
bo endured. She drew up a memorial, contain- 
ing a full detail of the wicked aru, with which 
her husband and the younger Lirla brought 
Druius, the emperor’s son, to an untimely 
death. Having finished her account of that 
black transaction, she sent it by a trusty mes- 
senger to the hde of Caprcs, and put a period 
to her days. 

3S. 'J'ibcrius was still in his villa, sequestered 
from the eyvn of inanklud; but the detection 
of that horrible murder roused him from his 
lethargy, lie had till then believed that Hrnsu 5 ) 
died of ndisonler uccaxioned by hie own intem- 
]>eranci‘ : but heingat length acquainted with that 
scene of villany, he sent despatclies tn the senate, 
demanding yengcunce on all wlio were any way 
concerned in the murder of his son. Eudemiiti, 
the phyucian, * and Lygdiis, the eunuch, were 
put to the rack, and with their dying breath con- 
feased all the particulars of that horrible tragedy. 
Idvia, the widow of Drusus, was token into 
ciiiUKly. According to some historians, Tibe- 
nus gave her up to her mother, Antonia;" and 
that good woman, who thought it of the essence 
of virtue^ that guilt of so black a dye should not 
remain unpunislied, left her to die by famine. 
Hut this ac-cunnt di^es not seem worthy of credit. 

1 n the case of n murdered son, why should Tibe- 
rius, a man by nature harsh aud viudictive, 
hesitate to execute the stroke of justice on a wo- 
in.-m of so abondoued a character ? It is certain 
that he passed several days iu close Inquiry into 
all the circumstances of that fransartion ; and < 
when the fact was proved beyond the possibility 
of a doubt; when the emperor sow his own im- 
mediate Issue, the only one of his family for 
whom he retained a spark of affection, snalcbed 
away by the treachery of an unnatural mo- 
ther; can It be supposed that he felt any com- 
lutssloD for the person, who Imbrued her hands 
in the blood of her husband, and was, besides, 
ibti sister of Germsnicus ? 

30. Uvio, the vile accomplice of Sfjanus, was 
brought to condign punishment ; and, after duly 
weighing the testimony of writers who lived 
near the time, It may be assumed as an bistori- 

i Sejsaas had repudiated his wtie some time before 
Si‘H book Ir. B. 3 ; and see ibidem, a 11. 

*• For h^dmntis and Lygdas. see book It all. 

n Dio relates ttae fact. For Antonia, seo this ftnpple- 
ment, s. ; and see the Genealogical Table, No. 3L 
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cal fact, that she sufilired by the order of Tlberi- 
' us. The man, who in the Isle of Rhodes gave 
I atrong indications of his Innate cruelty, and, at 
! that early period, was called, by his rhetorical 
preceptor, "a composition of mud ^ mixed with 
blood ;” who became, in time, so hardened by re- 
peated murders, as to set no kind of value on the 
lives of the most upright citizens ; was not likely 
to feel the smallest touch of compunction, when 
revenge was prompted to strike the blow, which 
Justice warranted. It is well known, that, iu 
talking of the lot of I’rinm, he gave It as bis opin- 
ion, that the Asiatic prince did not know bow 
I to form a true estimate of human felicity. Isl- 
am’s happine&s, he said, consisted iu the rare 
event of having" survived all his race. Tiberius 
was living fast to enjoy that portion of worldly 
bliss. Drusus, the son of Germaulcui, lan- 
guished in a dungeon, condemned never again to 
see the light of the sun : ond if Caligula was to 
be spared, it won for the reason given by Tibe- 
rius himself, who used to say, “ 1 suffer that 
son of Germaiilcus to live, tliat lie may be, In 
time, a public imiamity, and the fatal author of 
Lis own destruction. * In him I nourish a ser- 
peut for the people of Rome, and another Phae- 
ton fur the world at large.” 

40. It will not be unfit to inrntion, in this 
place, a few inHtaiic.eti of that savage cruelty, 
which the tyrant practised in bis lone retreat; 
and which, though well authenticated, cannot 
now be reforn^d to any particular year. Ihe 
, place of execution, where so many unhappy 
wretches died iu misery, is still shown amidst 
I the rocks of Capreffi. It stood on a jutting cm- 
, loenoo ; and from that fatiil spot all who iucur- 
red his displeasure wen*, after eiiduriug the most 
' exquisite torments, ihniwn lieadloiig into the 
* sea, where a crew of mariners wiited to receive 
I tliem, with orders, that no spark of life might 
' remain uncxtinguisiied, to break their limbs, and 
^ crush their mangled bodies. 

Resides a number of bis old friends and confi- 
dential intimates, wliom he retained near bis 
persou, he drew from Rome no less than twen- 
ty" of the most eminent cillxeus, to be his chief 

7 ITie Dsmo of the preceptor wss Theodorua of Godo- 
rs. Siii*toolus, In I'lb. n. 57. 

8 The man who, amidst the raiafortuDes of btii fkmily, 
iranted tAe naiurul toucA, might rrawm In this msimer ; 
but I^iun thouglit otherwise. It was amid of him, that 
all he gained by a long life, ^-sa, that he wept ofleoer 
than Ms son I'roilua. The ■entiiuent of TIberiuB Is re- 
ported by Soptonlus. In 'I'lb. b. ftt 

0 Suetonius M foUff- 1 1- 

10 Rnetonliia, In Tib a, fti*. 

11 Murlilu%'i*l has nut bi*en able to devise a plan of 
more profound imd burborouH policy. By conaulUaff 
their nplniou, hr mode them believe that his niendahlp 
was alncere, beesuHe It wan Intcreat ; bj keepug near 
Mb perwni, he cut tliem off at his will and pleasure; and 
by aettiug them at rarlonoe among tltemselves, be made 
them the authors of their own destrurtlon. 8ee Hue- 
tunlus. In 'rib. s. 55. 
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the alroke of Uvrleee power. 'Ihe cliarfe of 
Tloltted majeity wu the ilfoal of destruction, 
and a letter froaa Caprea was a warrant for exe- 
cution. The senate obejed the mandate ; no rule 
of law preyalled; justice wai trampled under 
foot; reason and humanity were never heard ; 
and all who did not despatch themaelves, were 
sure to perlxli by the judgment of a oorrupt tri- 
bunal. The Islands were crowded with illus- 
trious exiles, and the Tlb<>r was dhtculourod with 
blood. After the death of Sejanui, the fury of 
tlie emperor rose to the highest pitch, and at 
Rome the people followed his example. No- 
thing could appease the spirit which had been 
roused against all, who stood in any degree con- 
nected with the unhappy favourite. Men of 
the first distinction, senators as well as Roman 


[a.u.c. 784 . 

knights, were seized by the tyrant’s order ; some 
hurried to a dungeon, and others detained in the 
custody of the magistrates. None escaped, ex- 
cept such as stooped to the infamous trade of in- 
forming against others. Numbers, who had 
been formerly under prosecution, and, in the 
hour of danger, were protected by Sejanus, were 
now cited to appear, and executed withont mer- 
cy. Neither rank, nor sex, nor age, was iiafe. 
Several, to avoid a sentence of ramdemnation, 
and save their fortones for their children, died 
by their own hands. Some bad the conrage to 
set their enemiee at defiance, and with becoming 
magnanimity stood forth to assert their inno- 
cence, determined, aJnce their fate was nnavold- 
able, to preserve, to the lust, the honoor of a fair 
and upright character. 
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VI. Ik the coune of theu proMCutioni, no 
leu than four and forty apeechei were made be- 
fore the senate ; some of them dictated by fear, 
and others by serrile adulation, the epidemic 
vice of the times. Amidst the general wreck, a 
senator* of dlstiDgulshed eminence, and supe- 
rior dignity of mind, finding himself doomed to 
destruction, called a meeting of his friends, and 
spoke to the following effect. “ There was a 
time, when no hnman prudence could foresee, 
that the friendship, which subsisted between Se- 
Janus and me, would either prove a reproach to 
him, or a calamity to myself. A revente of for- 
tune has changed the scene. And yet, even at 
this day, the great person who chose Srjanus 
for his colleague, and even for his son-in-law, 
does not condemn his own partiality. Num- 
bers there were, who courted the minister in his 
meridian splendour, but in the moment of his 
decline turned against him, with treachery and 
base Ingratitude. 'I'he first was their servility ; 
the last was their crime. Which of the two 
evils is the worst, to suffer, on the one hand, for 
a faithful attachment, or, on the other, to blacken 
the character of the man whom we have loved, 
I shall not decide. The dilemma Is dreadful. 
For myself, I will not poorly wait to feel either 
the cruelty or the compassion of any man. While 
1 yet am free, while 1 enjoy the congratulations 
of my own conscience, 1 will act as becomes a 
man, and outstrip the malice of my enemies. To 
you, my frionds, this is my last request : Fitrsoo 
me not with tears and rain regret ; consider death 
as an escape from the miseries of life ; and add 
my name to those heroic spirits, who chose to 
die with glory, rather than survive to see the ruin 
of their country." 

VII. After this discourse, he passed a consid- 
erable part of the day in calm serenity, receiving 
the visits of bis friends, and taking leave of such 
as chose to depart. W ith a large circle round 


1 The Sopplement being brooght to the point where 
It connects with the original, Tsdtas goes on from this 
place to the end of the book. The reader will obeerre, 
that he stopped at the end of section v. The Intennedi. 
ste sections are marked with flgiirea Instead of the Ro- 
man numeral letters. It is to be regretted, that the 
name of the person, who speaks in the present section 
with inch dignity ofsentlmeDt, cannot be traced in any 
historian of that age. The diaracter of the man subalsla, 
and will always daim respect It la true, that this ex- 
cellent man destroyed himself ; bnt snlclde, at that time, 
wM the only relief from cnielty and oppression. See 
what Tadtos says on this suhject. Annals, tL s. 1^9 


him, while all eyes ImheJd with admiration the 
undaunted courage, which appeared in his coun- 
tenance, and gave reason to hope that his end 
was not so near, he fell upon the point of his 
■word, which be bad concealed under his man- 
tle. Tiberius waged no war against his mem- 
ory. To UIbsus, when that officer could no 
longer speak for himself, he behaved with inve- 
terate rancour ; but this upright citizen was al- 
lowed to sleep in peace. 

VI I I. Publius Vitolllus" and Pomponius Se- 
ennduB were soon after cited to appear before 
the senate. ViteUius had been entrusted with 
the care of the public treasury, aud the military 
riiest. He was charged with a design to sur- 
render both for the service of the conspirators 
with intent to overturn the government. The 
allegation against Pompon lui was, his liitiroacy 
with A^lius Gallus, who Immediately after the 
execution of Sejanus, fled to the gardens of the 
accused, deeming that place his safest sanotuary. 
'Iliis charge was supported by Coiifidlus, a roan 
of pnetorian rank. In this distress, tboso two 
eminent men bad no resource but the mafnaul- 
mity of their brothers, who generously stood 
forth and gave security for their appearance. 
Vitellins, bftrassed out by various delays, and at 
length weary of alternate hopes and fears, colled 
for a pen-knife, as if going to write, and opened 
his veins, but with so slight a wound, that be 
continued to linger for some time longer. He 
died of a broken heart. Pomponius, who was 
dlstingulahed no less by bis genius, than by the 
gaiety and elegance of bis manners, supported 
himself in adversity with undaunted spirit, and 
survived Tiberius. 

IX. The fury of the populace began to sub- 
side, the blood already spilt having well nigh 
appeased their indignation. 'Hie fathers, how- 
ever, did not relent. Two children of Sejanus, 
a son and a daughter, still survived the massacre 
of their family. They were both seized by or- 


2 P. YlteUios wis the fsllMul rompsnloD of Germsnl- 
cui, ti) Germany and AbIs. He afterwards prosecuted 
PUo for the marder of his friend ; Annals, Hi. s. 10 and 
13. Snetonlos relates, that be was selaed amnng the sc- 
compUres of .Sejanus ; and being dellrored to the cuatody 

of his brother, be opened hli veins, but, by the pertu salon 

of bis friends, luflered the wound to be bound up. He 
died soon after of a broken hemt. Sueton. In VlteUlo,B, 
Ho was uncle lo VlteUlos, the empsror. See Velldaii 
Paterculus, lib. IJ. Pomponius fiecondua wai of cooaiiU 
ar rank, (lolntiliao praises hb dramatic genius. 8eo 
the Dialogue concerning Oratory, n, 13, note. 
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der of the Moate, and drugged to prison. The 
■oa'wM grown np to years of diecretion ; but 
the daughter, aa ]ret a tender infant, wai inaanal- 
ble of her imd oondltion. She wu hurried 
through the atreeta, making in a tone of atospll- 
clty, “ What fault ahe had committed ? Whither 
they were leading her ? Tell her her offence, 
and abe would be guilty of the like no more : 
they might chaatlac her, and ahe would promlie 
to be good." A rlrgln ‘ aentenced to capital 
puniabment waa, at that time, a thing unheard 
of at Rome : but we are told by writers of good 
authority, that, to aatUfy the forma of law, a 
deteatdhle artifice was employed. The execu- 
tioner deflowered her flrat, and strangled her 
afterwarda. Her brother suffered at the name 
time. Their bodies were thrown Into the Gt- 
monite, or the common charnel, where the vilest 
malefactor! were exposed. 

X. About this time a report waa spread 
through Greece and Aila, that Druaua, the son 
of Germanlcus, bad been seen in the islands 
called the Cyclades, and afterwards on the con- 
tinent. A young man. It seems, abont the age 
of Hrusus, assumed the name of that unfor- 
tunate prince. The emperor’s freedmen encour- 
aged the Impostor, Intending to favour him at 
tint, and betray him In the end. A name ao 
oelebrated as that of Drusas drew together a 
large conflux of the common people. The genius 
of the Greeks, fond of novelty, and at all times 
addicted to the marreliouH, helped to propagate 
the story, 'fhe prince, they said, had escaped 
from his confinement, and was theiym his way 
to bead the armies of Asia, formerly commanded 
by his father. W^itb that force ho intended fo 
make himself master of Egypt, or of Syria. 
Such was the tale dresKd up by the lirely genius 
of the Greeks. What they Invented, they were 
willing to believe. The hero of this romance 
had his train of followers, and the wishes of the 
mnltltnde favoured his cause. The Impostor, 


1 The oiigiiuil calls It the trlumrlral punisbrnent, be- 
noM (u sppearn in tbe Digmit 1. tit. li. i. 30] It was Ibu 
duty of the triumvir to HPe oxecutlou done on sueb aa 
were coDdemned to die. llic men who felt no compas- 
sion for an Innoomt child, thought it right to bo Bmi- 
pnloni about form# In order to commit a legal miinltT 
Snotonios relutov tlie fact os stated by Tadtns. In Tib. 
a til. 
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flashed with auccesa, begun to anticipate bis 
future grandeur. 

Meanwhile, Poppaua Sabinns, the procon- 
sular governor of Macedonia and Greece, but 
engaged at that time In the former province, 
received an account of this wild attempt He 
resolved to crush the adventurer without delay, 
and according]^ having passed the two bays of 
Toronia and Thermes, he crossed over to £ub<ea, 
an Island In the jEgean sea. From that place 
he sailed to l^rsnm, on the coast of Athena, 
and thence to Corinth add the adjoining iithmiia. 
He there embarked on the opposite sea, and 
steered his course to Nicopolis, a Roman colony, 
where be was informed that the impostor, when 
Interrogated by persons of skill and judgment, 
declared himself tbe ion of Marcus Silanui. 
After this discovery, the number of his adherents 
failing off, be went on board a vessel, with intent, 
as he himself gave out, to pass over Jnlo Italy. 
Sablmuseatthls account to Tiberius. Tbe affair 
ended here : of Its origin, progress, or final issue, 
nothing further has reached our knowledge-* 
Towards the close of tbe year, warm dinen- 
slons broke out between tbe two consuls. Their 
nniroosltics, which had been feetering for some 
time, were now gathered to a he^id. Trio was 
by nature restless, bold, and turbulent. He bad 
been formerly exercised in the practice of the 
bar,* and thence more ready to provoke hostili- 
ties. lie charged his colleague with too much 
lenity towards tbe accomplices of Sejaiins. Re. 
guluB was a man of moderation ; if not insalted, 
modest ; if provoked, neither stupid, nor un will- 
jog to resent an injury. Not content with 
refuting his advejrsary, he threatened to arraign 
him, aa an accomplice in tlie into amspiracy. 
ITie fathers Interposed their good offices to com- 
promise a quarrel, which was likely to end in 
the ruin of both ; but the ill will between the 
two conauls was not to be appeased. They con- 
tinued at variance, provoking and threatening 
each other during the rest of the year. 


2 Dio says that the ImpoBlor wm taken, and Bont n 
prisoner to Tiberias. Bnt Dio 1b at timefl either too 
rriHlnlous, or too murh pleased witli his own luveotion. 

3 Trio has been meutlourd, Annali, li b. £8, as a 
pmrtised iiiforraer, a man of dangerous talents, and sn 
infamonB rliuracter. Celtthre inter areusatitrttt Tnomi 
tHgfniupi erat, apidvmgvr futtxr maltr. 
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I. Cnejui* Uomitlua’ aud Cuinillui Scribo- 
niuiiuM BQiM^eded to the coniuJHbip [A. LJ.C. 76d. 
A. D. 32.] They had not been long in office, 
when Hbcriui crossed the narrow aea that 
di vidua the iale of Capreffi from Surrentam, and 
Hailing along the coaat of C'ampauia, made bis 
approach towards Rome, in doubt whether to 
enter the city ; or, perhapH, becauae he had de- 
termined otherwise^ choosing to raise expecta- 
tions, which he never meant to gratify. He 
went on shore at various places; visited his 
gardens on the banks of the Tiber, and, at length, 
having amused the people with false appeai-ances, 
went back to hide himself, his vices, and sensu- 
alities, amidst the rocks of Capreie. In that 
]d.ice he gave a loose to his inordinate appetitea, 
H tyrant even in bis jileasurcML Witli the ]»ride 
of eastern despotism, he soiled the young men 
of ingeDUOus birth, and forced them to yield to 
Lis brutal gratifications. Elegance of shape and 
beauty of feature were not his only iric.eulivi's. 
The blush of uiodeaty served as a provocative ; 
imd to stain the honour of respectable families, 
gave a xest to his enjoyments. New modes of 
Hciiauality were Invented, and new terms for 
Hcandaloua rcfinemnits in lascivious pleasure. 
ITien, for the first time, were Intiwluced into 
the Homan language the words 8eli.shii* and 

I Doniitliu, commonly called Domltiun jflnobsrboB, 
is the person whom we have seen married to AgrippiuR, 
the daughter of Oerraanlcus. Annals, book Iv. s. 75 
See the Crenealoflcal Tsblei, No, 03. Huetonlos draws 
hla character in the blackest colours ; and adds, that lie 
was BO aenalble of hli own depravity, sb to say, when he 
ww told of Nero’a birth, “ Nothing nm apring from 
Agrippina and rayBelf but a monster of rice, uid a 
scourge of hnmsn kind." When Tlberins (tied, be was 
ronflned in prison, charged, among other crlmM, with 
an iDceataniu commerce with Lepidm, his sliter. Ue 
was saved by the change of the times, and not long after 
died of a dropsy st the town of Pyrgi. Suetonius lu 
Neru, B. 5 snd 0. The other couioi, CamllluB bnibo- 
nianuA, is the saine whit ten yesra after, In the reign of 
ClaudioB, was proclaimed emperor by the legions In 
Dalmatia, and In a few days murdered by the sukUers. . 

8 Soetoidun explains the word and adds 

that there were ceili in woods and groves, fnruiahed 
with lascivious pictures aud statues, whence the word 
Sfllarii la Xlb. s. 43 


SriNTkLdt ; twQ words of tlie yileat import, 
HignifyiDg at once the place of clandestine vice, 
and the unnatuml experiments of InfamouH prua- 
tltution. Slaves were employed to provide ob- 
jects of desire, with full commlHion to allure 
the venal with presents, and to conquer the re- 
luctant by threats and viulcuee. If friends 
interposed in the defence of youth luid inooceuco, 
if a parent attempteil to protect hii child, ruffloii 
force was exercised. UompulaJou and captivity 
followed. Like Hlaves by conquest, all were at 
the mercy of a detestable crew, whose biiHincn 
it was to pander for the paatiloni of their master. 

11. At Hump, in the mean time, the guilt of 
the younger Livia,' as if she had not been sut- 
ficiently punished, was resumed with warmth 
find violence. The senate thundered forth de- 
crees nguiiiBt her memory, and her very statues. 
The property of S^janns wns ordered to be re- 
moved from the publii; treasury,* to the cufftfra 
of the pririeo ; aa if, In either place, it would 
not have been equally at his dIsi»o««uJ. llie 
ScipluH, the Silani, and ibe ('iouiii were the 
authors of this alteration. They proposed the 
measure, and enforced it with their bent ability, 
but with little variance either in the language, 
or the argument. 

Togouius Golhis bad the ill-timed ambition 
to mix bis name, however obscure and Insignifi- 
cant, with men of the highest rank. He made 
himself ridiculous : and malignity, for tbnt 
reaxun, whs willing to listen to him. He pnt- 
posed that out of a number of aenators, chosen 
b} the prince, twenty should be drawn by lot, 
to serve under anna, as a guard to Tiberius 
whenever be 'should rhofise to honour the senate 
with his presence. This extravngant motion 
sprung from the follv of h man, who was weak 
enough to believe* that the emperor was in 

3 This iA Uviu, who conspired with Sejsims agnlnst 
the life of IJruxiia, her hiibbsiid ; and Buffered for tliut 
crime In the niiuuipr already mpiitioued. See book v. in 
the Supplement, n. .‘iS. 

4 It will not be aml>ss to repeat, that Mrartum m bi 
the public treasury, snd TiHtC'H the p^l^Htc trMovUry of 
the prince. 

5 .Suetonius, in 1 s. 65. 
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earnett, when he deilred, by letter, that one of 
the coniulj ihould be aent to guard him on bii 
wiy from Capre* to Rome. TJberlui, accord- 
ing to hli cnitom, mingling a vein of irony with 
aerioua bualneaa, thanked tbe fatbera for tbia 
mark of their care. He detdred to know, “ who I 
wore to be dected Into the body-guard, and who 
rejected ? Wai It to be an office for life, or by 
rotation ? Were they to be draughted from tbe 
younger part of the aenatc, or to conaiat of auch 
aa had paaaed through the gradationa of tbe 
magiatracy ? Moat they be actually maglatrates, 
or men In a prlrate atation ? And again, when 
the aenatora, aword in hand, ‘ were drawn up 
rank and file in the porch of the eenate-bouse, 
what kind of scene would that motley appear- 
ance preaeut to the people? A life, which must 
be tbua defended, waa not worth hla care.” In 
thla atraJn of raillery he replied to Togoniua, 
adding nothing harah, and not a word of serlona 
tendency to over-rule the motion. 

III. Juniua Gallio* w^aa not let off on tho 
aume eaay terms. Ue had given hia opinion that 
the Boldlera of the pratorlan band, having served 
the requisite time, ahould enjoy the privilege of 
aitting on the fourteen rowa” of tbe theatre, ap- 
propriated to the Roman knighta. Against the 
mover of this innovation, Tiberiui lannohed out 
with vehemence, and, though absent, with all the 
ardour of a perBoiial expostulation. He asked, 

“ what business baa Gallio to interfere with the 
military line? Wliy intermeddle with those, 

1 If Tiberius had serloiraly Intended to enter the 
MUBte-housp, be was a better poUticlau limn tq be tbe 
dope of a plan propoaod by Togonioi Gullua. None 
were admitted Into tbe senate but the fathers, and those 
to whom they oeraeiunally pare audience, or who were 
Htrd to their bur. If Tiberius was In fear of the sena- 
tors, ho knew better than to pat arms In their hands. 
He would have desired to enter that asMuibly wlih a 
plrked number of the pnetoiian guards. 

2 Junius UalUo was the brother of Seneca. See An- 
nals, XV. a Tk 

S Roadus Otbo, tribune of the people, was tbe author 
of a law, called Lex Roxci'a, A. U. C. 6B5; by which 
fourteen rows lu the theatre, next to the patrician order, 
were BHlgnod to the Roman knights, with an express 
provision, that no freedman, nor even the ion of a freed- 
man, should be admitted Into the equestrian order. Ho- 
race deecribea a man, who was grown suddenly rich, 
taking his seat In thoee rows of tbe theatre, In contempt 
of Otbo and his law. 

Sedillbusquo magnns In primls equos, 

Otbone contempto, sedet Epod. Iv. 

In the time of Augustus this law waa falling Into disuse ; 
but tbe subsequent emperors, In order to give a dlstln- 
gtilshed preference to tbe f^eedmeD w hom they enriched, 
revived the Lex Roscia In all its force. Hence Juvenal 
say’s, Let tbe man who Is not worth the sum by law re- 
quired, rise from tbe eqneatrian cushion, and make room 
for pimps and the sons of plmpt, 

Exeat, inqult, 

81 pudor eat, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 

Cajni res leg! non auffleit, et sedeant hlc 
liSDuaum pueri qm^ciunque In fomlce naU. 

Sat. ill. ver. laS. 
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whoM duty It Is to receive their orders, and the 
reward of their service, fi*om the emperor only ? 
A new plan of policy, nnknown to the wisdom 
of Angnatus, has been broached by the superior 
genius of thla able statesman ! Perhaps, it waa 
the project of a man, bred in the school of Se- 
janus, with a view to kindle tbe flame of discord, 
and, under colour of dispensiog military honours, 
to seduce the affections of the army, to the ruin of 
discipline and all good order.” Such were the 
wages earned by flattery. Gallio intended to pay 
his court, and, for his attempt, waa expelled the 
senate, and banished out of Italy. He retired 
to Lesbos; but it being suggested, that, lu the 
charming scenes of that delightful ialand, what 
waa intended aa a punishment, would be, in fact, 
a pleasing I’eoompense, be waa brought back to 
Rome, and ordered into close confinement In 
the liuuae of a civil magistrate. 

In the letter which directed this proceeding, 
Tiberiui marked out Sextius Faconlanua, of 
preetorian rank, aa another victim. The fathera 
received, with pleaaure, the condemnation of a 
man, whom they knew to be of a bold and tur- 
bulent spirit, wiiilng to embark in any acheme 
of iniquity, and infamoosfor thepeniicioua talent 
of worming hiinaelf into the secrets of others. 
When SejauuB began to meditate tho destruction 
of Caligula, be choee this man for bla confiden- 
tial agent. That dark conaplracy being now laid 
open, every breast was fired with indignation ; 
and if the miacreant bad not prevented his fate, 
by oflcrliig to make important discoveries, tbe 
senate was ready to adjudge him to instant death. 

IV. The person, ogainst whom be informed, 
waa .the well-known Lutiuiua Latiaris. Tbe 
accuser and the accused were objects of public 
execration ; and tbe spectacle, which they both 
presented, diffused a univenial satisfaction. La- 
tlarls,* the reader will remember, was the chief 
inatniment in the ruin of Seblnus. Of the 
several actors in that foul transaction, he ivaa 
the first that paid tbe forfeit of hie Crimea. In 
tbe course of this day’s debate, Haterius Ag- 
rippa attacked tbe consols of the preceding year. 

** After mutual aocuaationa, why did they now 
remain aileut? Fear, and their own conaciences, 
have made them compromlae all matters In dis- 
pute. They are joined in bouda of the strictest 
union. But the senate heard their mutual ac- 
cusations, and ought now to institute a serious 
inquiry." Regulus replied, that in due time it 
waa his Intention to bring the busineaa forward, 
but he wailed for the presence of tho emperor. 
Trio observed, that their hostilities were nothing 
more than tbe jealousy that often happens be- 
tween colleagues in office ; but auch petty dis- 
putes ought not to be revived. Thia did not 
satisfy Agrippa. He still persisted, till Sau- 
gulnius Maximus, of consular rank, rose to 


4 See book v. s. 71. 
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allay the ferment. He entreated the &then to 
be caatloiu how they mnltipUed the carea of the 
emperor. To he ingenions in framing new com* 
plainti, wai not their province. They might 
rely on the witdom of Tiberina, comprehenBlTu 
aa they knew it to be, and eqnal to the talk of 
remedying every evil. In conaequence of tbU 
conciliating ipeoch, Regnlua remained in full 
Becurity, and the ruin of Trio* was deferred to 
a further day. As to Hateriui Agrippa, the 
violence of his conduct made him more than 
ever an object of the public hatred. Too indo- 
lent for a life of business, he passed his days in 
sleep, and his nights in riot and debauchery. 
IUb vices made him an enervated sluggard, and, 
at the same time, screened him from the cruelty 
of a JohIous and unforgiving tyrant. Aud yet 
this man, amidst the joys of wine, and in the 
liarlot’s lap, bod the malovoleuce to plan the 
ruin of the most illustrious citizens. 

W Messalinus Cotta, the ready author of the 
most sanguinary measures, was the next person 
accused. This prosecution called forth a multi- 
tude of enemies. All were eager to have their 
full blow at a man long known and detested. 
The charge against him was, that, to fix on 
Cains CEeaar“ the imputation of unnatural vices, 
he had called the youn^ prince by tlie female name 
of Gala, and, at a banquet given by the pontitTs, 
in honour of the birth-day of Li via, he called 
that f»LBt funeral entertainment. It was 
further alleged, that, In a law-suit with Manius 
Lepidus, and liucius Arruntiuii, be complained 
of the weight and infiuence of his adversaries, 
but said at the same time, Let them boast of 
tlieir interest with the senate ; my little friend 
I'lbcrius will outweigh them all." lu support 
of this charge, the first men in Uome were will- 
ing witnesses. Cotta knew how to baffle liis 
enemies. Ho removed the cause by appeal to 
the emperor. Tiberius, iu a letter to the senate, 
made the BfKjlogy of Cotta: he stated the friend- 
ship which had long subsisted between them, 
and the obligations, by which he himself was 
bound. He concluded with a request, that words 
casually spoken, and sallies ot vivacity io the 
momenta of convivial mirth, might not be con- 
verted iuto crimes. ^ 


6 For the end of Falciuius Trio, see this book, s. 38. 

0 CuluB Cmtar, more kuown by the name of C sliguls. 

Broiler’* edition baw C. C^)tare>/i, and some hare Caius* 
Ottaretit, llic lut reading Is adopted in tliln tranhlatlon. 
Caligula was guilty of Incest with his sister, DruslllB, 
whilst he was under age. Suetouius, lu Calig. s. 

7 Tbo ortginal saya, Hopemdiuletn turttam, because tlie 
grief of the Romans for the loss of s friend lasted nine 
days, and then concluded with a solemn feast In bouiiur 
of the dead. Cotta's meaning was, that celebrating the 
birth day of an old woman ready tn sink int^i ber grave, 
was nothing different from a Hvremdial^ or niouming- 
feBtivai In the CrogmentB of Cyriia, there Is a fine 
▼ene. Importing that when an old woman laughs, death 
grlnsagbasU) smile. Jmut cumridet, tnorttdcltria$ factl 


:iTu& 

VI. The letter, sent by Tiberius on thla 
occasion, is too remarkable to be here omitted. 
His words were as follows : “ What to write,* 
cooacript fathen ; lu what terms to express my. 
self, or what to refrain from writing, is a matter 
of such perplexity, that If I know how to de- 
cide, may the Just gods, and the goddesses of 
vengeance, doom me to die lu pangs, worse than 
those under which I linger every day.” We 
have here the features of the inward man. Hia 
crimes retaliated upon him with the keenest 
retribution ; so true is the saying of the great 
philosopher,* the oracle of ancient wisdom, that 
if the minds of tyrants were laid open to our 
view, we shuiihl see them gashed and mangled 
with the whips and stingH of horror and remorse. 
I3y blows and stripes the fieih Is made to quiver, 
and, in like manner, cruelty and iuordinate pas- 
sions, malice and evil deeds, become internal 
oxecutioiiers, and with unceasing torture goad 
aud lacerate the hrart. Of this truth Tiberius 
is a melancholy instance. Neither the imperial 
diguity, uor the gloom of solitude, nor tin* rocks 
of C'aprem, could shield him from himself, lie 
lived oD the rack of guilt, and his wouuded 
iqiirit groaned iu agony. 

VI I, Csecilianus, the senator, bad token an 
active part in the prosecution of Mcssulinus 
Cotta. For that offence Tiberius left him to 
the discretiou of the fathers, who thought fit 
to inflict the }):iins uiul penalties, which they 
had pronounced against Aruseius and Kaii- 
guiniuE, the two informers against Lucius Ar- 
runtius. The decision was liunuurablc to Cotta; 
a man, it is true, of illustrious binli, but beg- 
gared by his vices, and for the profligacy of his 
manners uinvcrsalJy abliorred. The nalrcss, 
which he now obtained, placed him on a level 
with the unblemished excelleuca that distiu- 
guished the character of Arruiitiiis. 

(Quintus Sorvipus and IVliiiutius Thermns 
were, iu the next place, both arraigned. The 
former was of prcetoriuii ruuk, and had been the 
M>m|)aiiioii of Germunicus iu all his expeditions; 
the latter was a Uonaau knight, who bad enjoyed 
the friendship of Sejanus, but with reserve and 
moderation. 'J'lieir misfortunes excited com- 
passion. Tiberius declared against them both. 
He railed them the priucip^il ageuti in tlmtdark 
conspiracy, and, for proof of the fact, desired 


H Suetonius lini the aiinie letter iu tliH wey word* 
here rop<irted. In Tj1> b G7. 

U SorratcBj here j»rL»j)frlj called (be Orsclo of Ancient 
Wlsdcjui, says. In PJatcj’s Republic, “ A tyrnnt Is the 
wurat of blkves. Wen' liiu heart aud inward senlimeiits 
Isld o|M‘n to our view, we tihould see hiin itretched on 
the torture of the mind, distracted by Ins fears, and 
goaded by the pong* of gnllU” Tsrltu* hod his eye ou 
this passage. roenesHed of the anpreme power, Tiberius 
live* in misery. Ilu grief U heard from the solitude, 
and the nreks of Csprete. Hia cose was like thst of 
CEdlpus BS described by StntJas, La a (Lne picturesque 
line : &rra dt4t antmi, tctlervmfue in pectore dirw. 
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that Cettiui, a member of the lenate, mmld 
giTe in eyidenee what be bad written to the 
emperor. Ceatlua became their aocuier. 

Among the calamities of thi,t black period, j 
the moat trying grierance waa the degenerate i 
■pirit, with which the flrat men In the aenate 
auhmltted to the drudgery of common iuformera ; 
some without a bloafa, in the face of day ; and 
othera by olandeatine artlficea. 'Hie contagion 
waa epidemic. Near relatlona, aliens in blood, . 
friends and itrangera, known and unknown, 
were^ without distinction, all invoWed in one | 
common danger. 'Hie fact recently committed, 
and the tale revived, were equally deatructlve. 
Worda alone were aofhcient; whether apoken | 
In the forum, or amidst the pleasures of the 
table, WQB immaterial. Whatever the occasion 
or the subject,' every thing waa a constructive 
crime. Informers struggled, as it were in a 
race, who should be first to ruin his man ; some 
to secure themselves ; the greater part infected 
by the general corruption of the times. 

jMinntlua and Serveus were both condemned, 
but saved themselves by giving evidence ogalnut 
others. They accused Julius Africanus, a na- 
tive of Gaui, and Seiua Qoadratus, of whose 
origin no account remains,. Of the various 
dangers that threatened numbers, and the exe- 
cution of others, 1 am aware that no accurate 
account is to he found in the historians of the 
time. The writer sunk under the weight of his 
materials, and, feeling himself oppressed by the 
repetition of tragic events, was unwilling to 
fatigue his readers with the aiiifurmity of blood 
and horror. It has happened, however, that, in 
the researches whi(;b I have made, several facts 
have come to light untouched, it is true, by tbe^ 
pen of others, yet not unworthy of being recorded. 

VIII. In that dangerous crisis, when the. 
creatures of Sejanua, denying their conuections, 
were making from the wreck, Marcus 'Teren- 
tius, a lloman knight, had the spirit to avow bis 
friendship in a speech to the following effect; 

Id my situation, conscript fathers, 1 kuow the 
danger of owning myself the friend of Sejanus ; 
and 1 know that to disclaim him altogethiT 
would be the best mode of defence. Be It as It 


sooiated with his fktber In the command of the 
prwtorian bands : I saw him afterwards, not 
only at the head of the military department, but 
invested with the whole dvll authority. His 
friends and relations rose to honours ; and to be 
In hii good gracea, was a sure road to the favour 
of the prince. On the other hand, ali, on whom 
the minister frowned, were either erntbed by 
the weight of power, or left to languish In ob- 
scurity. I forbear to mention names. Speak- 
ing ill my own defence, I pl»d the cause of nil 
who, like myself, were connected with the fav- 
ourite, and, like myself, were unconscious of hia 
last designs. 

** In paying court to Sejanus, it was not tlie 
VolsiDian citizen, whom we endeavoured to 
conciliate : it waa a branch of the Claudian and 
the Julian families ; it was the son-in law of 
Cmar ; it was his colleague In the consulship; 
it waa his vicegerent In the administmtion, to 
whom our homago was offered. Is it the plea- 
sure of the em|)eror to raise a favourite above 
his fellow citizens, it is not for us to estimate 
the merit of (be man, nor ours to weigh thoroo- 
tivea that determine the choice. The supreme 
power is in the hands of the prince; committed 
to him by the gods : and submiBsiuii is the vir- 
tue of every cilizeu. Of the mysteries of state 
we see no more than what be is willing to reveal : 
wc see who is raised to dignities, and who has 
power to distribute the rewards and the temws 
of government. 'I'bat tiie rays of majesty were 
collected, and fell on Sejanut^, no man will deny, 
'rhe sentiments of the prince are to us impene- 
trable. The secret springs of action it is nut in 
our jMwer to discover ; the attempt were dan- 
gerous, and may deceive the ablest statesman. 

“ When 1 speak of Sejanus, conscript fatliers, 
I do not speak of the minister, fallen from the 
height of power, undone and ruined. J speak 
of Sejanus, sixtern years In the meridian of his 
glory. During that time, a Satrius Secundus and 
a Pompouius commanded our respect. And if his 
freedmen, or the porter at hii gate, condescend- 
ed tube gracious, we considered it as the highest 
honour. But to come to the point : Shall (his 
be the. defence of all who followed the fortunes 


may, 1 am willing to declare my sentiments. 

1 waa the friend of that minister : I sought his 
patronage, and I gloried in it. I saw him ne- 

1 Seneca relates a rurloni attempt by an Infonner st 
a onartvlal meettng : One of the goesta wore the image 
of Tlberins on his ring. HIb slave, seeing hi* master 
lotoxlcated, took the ling off his flngrr. Tlie Informer, 
in some time after, insisted that the owner, to mark hi* 
contempt of TlbeiitiB, was sitting npon the figure of the 
emperor. For this oflenco he drew up an acruiatlon, ! 
and n-us getting It attested by subenibing witneasea, j 
when the slore showed to the wbola company that he 
had the ring In hU hand all the time. Seneca asks. Was 
the servant a slave ? and was the Inforrocr a bottle- I 
cooipanloD ? Si fvu kvmc $emtm eocaf, H ilfum con- j 
riarm rocaht. De BencAdls, lib. ill. rap. 90. I 


of Sejanus? 0 . By no means, conscript fathers ; 
draw the line yourselves ; let the enemiea of the 
commoDjrealth, and the conspirators against the 
prince, be delivered up to public justice; but let 
the offices of fiiendshlp remain inviolate; and 
let the principle Which justifies the choice of the 
prince, be nt least an apology for the subject.” 

IX. Theflrmness of this speech, and the spirit 
of the man, who could boldly utter what others 
ouly dared to think, made such an impression, 
that the prosecutors, for their former crimes 
added to their present malignity, wa^ either 
driven into banishment, or condemned to death. 
Tiberius soon after sent an accusation against 
Sextus Veetillus, of pnrtorian rank, and fur- 
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tneriy hlghlnfmroar with Dniiut, the emperor’s 
brother. Tlberioe, for that remwo, had recelred 
him with open anna, and ranked him in the num- 
ber of hla intimate frlenda. The crime now laid 
to hla charge waa a ntlrical piece agalnat Cali- 
gula, for which VeatUlua, the real, or the aup- 
posed author, wu excluded from the empcror’a 
table. In deepalr, he opened a rein, but with 
the trembling hand of age. 'Ilie wound was 
alight, and he tied It up again, In order to try 
the effect of a petition. Having received an ob- 
durate answer, he once more made use of hit 
weapon, and bled to death. 

The next prosecution waa intended to make 
a sweep of a great number at once. Anniua 
PolUo, Appius SilanuB, Mamercus Scaurua; 
and Sabiaua Calvitdus, groaped together in 

a charge of violated majesty. Vinlcianus waa 
added to hla father Pollio. lliey were all men 
of the first rank, and some of them invested 
with the highest civil honours. The senate waa 
struck with terror. Few in that assembly stood 
detached, either In point of friendship or alliance, 
fhnn the persons accused. It happened that 
the evidence of Celaus, a tribune of the city co- 
horts, and one of the prosecutors, acquitted Ap- 
piua, Sllanus, and Calvisius. The trial of Pol- 
Uo, Vinicianus, and Scaurus, was put off, by 
order of Tiberius, till be himself should think 
proper to attend in person. In the mean time, 
some pointed expressions in his letter plainly 
showed, that Scaurus was the chief object of bis 
resentment. 

X. Not even the sofler sex could find a shel- 
ter from the calamity of the times. Women, 
it is true, could not be charged with designs to 
overturn the government ; but natural affection 
was made a crime, and the parental tear was 
treason. Vitia, the mother of Fufius Geminus, 
wept for her son, and for that offence, at an ad- 
vanced age, she waa put to death. Such were 
the horrible proceedings of the senate. Tiberius 
in his island was no less vindictive. By bis or- 
der, Vescnlarins, llaccos, and Julias Marinua, 
bis two earliest friends, who had followed him to 
the isle of Rhodes, and still adhered to him in the 
Isle of Capias, were hurried to execution, in 
the min of Libo, the first had been the active 
agent of the emperor ; and in the plot, by which 
SejanuB wrought the downfall of Curtius Alti- 
cuB, Marinua was the principal actor. The pub- 
lic saw, with pleasure, that the authors of des- 
truction perished by their own pemlclous arts. 

About this time Lucius Flso, the prafect of 
Rome, ' paid his debt to naiure. He had lived 
his da}’s with honour, and what was rare In that 
black period, though high In rank and authority, 
he died by mere decay. A man of principle, 
and never, of his own motion, the author of 

2 Hie psssafs In which L. Plso waa mentioned by 
TadUu, U lost with other parts ot the fifth book. Bee 
the Supplement, s. 19, and nute 
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harsh or WoleDt meuurei; he wu able fre- 
qaently to prevent or mitigate deitructlve coun- 
sels. Plso the censor, as already mentioned, 
wu his father. The son lived to the age of 
foaraoore. By his servleea In the waraof Thrace 
he obtained triumphal ornaments; but his truest 
trlnmph, the glory of his oharaoter, arose from 
the wisdom, with which he acted u governor 
of Rome, tempering, with wonderful address, 
the rigour of an office, odious ou account of its 
novelty, and rendered, by its duration, a galling 
yoke to the people. 

XI. The origin of this institution may be 
traced in the early agea of Rome. While the 
monarchy continued, and afterwards under the 
consular government, that the city might not be 
left, daring the abeeuce of the king or consuls. 
In a state of anarchy, a civil magistrate was in- 
vested with the whole executive authority. By 
Romulus, we are told, Romnllus Denter was 
appointed; Numa Marcius, by Tolius Iloetilins; 
and Spurins Lucretius, ■ by Tarquin the I*roud. 
That precedent was followed by tbe consuls ; 
and, even at this day, we find an image of the 
custom In the temporary magistrate, who, daring 
the Latin festivals, discharges the functions of 
the consul. In the time of the civil wars, Au- 
gustus delegated the supreme authority, both at 
Rome and throughout Italy, to Cllnius M»ce- 
naa, a Roman knight. When tbe success of bis 
arms made him roaster of the empire, finding an 
unwieldy government ou his hands, and a Jow 
and feeble remedy from the laws, be choee a 
person of consular rank, to restrain, by sx>eedy 
justice, tbe slaves within due bounds, and to 
control tbe licentious spirit of tbe cltiiens, ever 
torbulent, and, if not overawed, prone to inno- 
vation. llif first that rose to this important 
post was Meuala Corvinus, who found himself 
unequal to the task, and resigned In a few daya. 
Taurus Statilius succeeded, and, notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age, acquitted himself with 
honour and ability. Lucius Piso was tbe next 
In office. During a series of twenty years, he 
discharged the duties of that difficult station 
with such an even tenor, and such constant dig- 
nity, that, by a decree of the senate, he was 
honoured with a pabllo funeral. 

XII. A report relating to a book of the 
Sibyls,* was presented to tbe seuatc by Qulncti- 

.T He is mentiooed by Livy In the cbsmrter of prwfert 
of the rity. iMprriutn in nrbr Luerrtio, prmfccto urhit 
jam atitf ab rege \»rtttuto, r«lnput. Lib. i a. Mt. 

4. llM) lilrtory of the Slbylliae Booka, aa much of it at 
leant sa can be condenaed Into a note, la aa followa : A 
woman, auppoaod to be Lbo Cumean Sibyl, presented to 
Tarquin the Proud three booka, of according to 

the account of Plhiy the elder, lib. xliL cap. 13, Uitm 
were burned by her own dlraction. Otbtf autbora, 
aucb aa Diunynua of Haiicamaaaaa, lib. It. cap. GS; and 
Aulus Gelliua, Ub. 1. cap. 19, mentkm nine bo^i, six of 
which, they aay, were roaunlttad to the flamea, and 
thrw preserved with care. Whatever the number wan, 
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lUnua, a tribune of the people. Canlniui Gal- 
los, who was of the collei^ of fifteen, conildered 
thU book as the undoubted compoeltlon of the 
Cunman prophetaas; and, as such, desired that, 
hy a decree, it mlfht be enrolled in the proper 
archives. The question was put, and carried’ 
without opposition. Tiberius, by letter, con- 
demned the whole proceeding. 'Fhe youth of 
QuJnctllianns, he admitted, might be an apology 
for his ignoranoe of ancient customs; but he ob- 
served, and not without asperity, that it ill be- 
came a man like Gallus, versed in the science of 
laws and religious ceremonies, to adopt the per- 
formance of an uncertain author, without having 
first obtained the sanction of the quindecemviral 
college, and without so much as reading it, as 
had been the practice, at a meeting of the pon- 
tiffs. Besides this, the vote was passed by sur- 
prise in a thin meeting of the senate. He added 
further, that since the world abounded with 
spurious productions, falsely ascribed to the 
venerable name of the ancient Sibyl, it had been 
the wisdom of Augustus ' to fix a stated day, on 


It periilied la the conflagration that destroyed the Cap. 
Itol, not daring the social war, os said by mistake In Uio 
original, bat in the civil war between Marias and Sylla* 
A. U. C- fi71. Tbotto books had been always considered 
ai a sacred deposit, contaliiiag prophetie accounts of the 
grandeur of Rome, and the certain means of propitiatiag 
the gods in the day of distnws, or when portents and 
prodigies gave notice of some impending calamity 
Tarquln committed this invaluable treasure to the care 
of two offieors appointed for the parpoae. The number, 
A. U. C. 387, was Increased to ten. After the Are of 
the Capitol, when the imliUcal and rollgiooa oracle of 
the state was lost, the senate ordered diligent search to 
be made in Italy, Asia, and Africa, for oil Idoda of Sibyl- 
line vernes, and that compilation wns given in charge to 
fifteen oflieers luilled Qc/indecemtihi. They, and they 
only, w'ere to have access to those mysterloos books, 
that contained the fame and fate of the Ruinons ; /am- 
am^ue etfala nejHAum: but even tliey were not allowed 
to Inspect the predictions witiiout the special orders of 
the senate. As long as the pagan eaperititiun lasted, 
the Hlbylliue books (‘untlnned to be the political creed of 
the emperor. In the reign of Houorlas, Btilico, the 
ambltloas minister, and pretended r^mvort Ui Christian- 
ity, ordered all the Sibylline books to be burnt Pagan- 
ism groaned and expired. It appeared that there had 
been in various places a great number of Sibylline wo- 
men, whoee verses were obtruded on thn world by a 
pUms fraud ; but tlie Cumsan Sibyl, so called from 
Cu$ruB, B town on the coast of C«mpanla, w'as the only 
genalne propbetesa. It Is well known that Virgil, not 
understand log w'bat was foretpld of the birth of Cluist, 
applied the whole predictiou to another purpose in his 
fourth eclogue, called the Foluo. The name of Sibyl 
was compounded of vtw , voce, pro Ow, Deut, 

and flwAs, ooHtUhtm. See the Delpbln Virgil, lib. vi. v. 
96 : and see the fine dMiiptlon of the Sibyl in her pro- 
phetic eertasy, v. 46. 

1 The senate had two ways of coming to a raaolotion ; 
if there was no debate, the house decided per diweetsto- 
nem. When there was an oppoalUon, the fathers were 
called npon leriatim for their nplnlooa. See Aulas 
OeRlus, lib. xlv. cap. 7. 

9 See to the same dtect Boetonltu in Aug, s. 31. 
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or before which all p^pen of the kind were 
to he depoaited with the pnetora, and none, afler 
the limited time, to remain In private handa. 
For thia regulation there was an ancient prece- 
dent. After the aocial war, when the Capitol 
waa deatroyed by fire, diligent aearcb waa made 
at Samoa, at Hi am, at Frythrs, in Africa, 
Sicily, and all the Roman coloniee, In order to 
collect the Sibylline versea, whether the produc- 
tion of a aingle propbeteaa, or of a greater num- 
ber ; and the sacerdotal order had directions, as 
far as human eagacity could distinguish, to sepa- 
rate the fictitious from the genuine compoaition. 
In consequence of this letter, the book in question 
was referred to the college of fifteen, called the 
QuiNDKCEMViai. 

XI II. During the nme consulship, the dis- 
tress occasioned by a dearth uf com, well nigh 
excited a popular Insurrection. For several 
days the clamour in the theatre was outrageous 
beyond all former example, llberlns wrote to 
the senate, and, in terms of keen reproach, cen- 
Bored the inactivity of the magistrates, who 
•offered the mutinous spirit of the populace to 
rage without control; he stated the quantity 
of grain imported annually by hia orders, and 
the provlncea from which he drew bis supplies, 
for exceetling the importation formerly made by 
Augustus, To restore the public tranquillity, 
the senate passed a decree In the style and spirit 
of the old republic. The consuls followed it 
with an edict of equal rigour. The emperor 
took no part in the busiiieas; but hia silence 
gained him no popularity; he flattered himself 
with hopes that It would pass for the moderation 
of a republican prince; but it was deemed tlie 
sullen pride of a tyrant. 

XIV. Towards the end of the year, three. 
Roman knights, by name, Geminius, Celsua, 
and Fompelos, were clmrgcd wilh a conspiracy, 
and condemned to suffer. Geminius had been 
a man of pleasure, and great prodigality. Hia 
taste for expense and luxury recommended him 
to the friendship of Sejanus, but a friendship 
merely convivial, leading to no serious connec- 
tion. Junius Celius, at that time one of the 
tribunes, as be lay fettered in prison, contrived 
to lengthen out his chain, so as to wind it round 
his neck, and strangle himself. 

About the same time, Rubiins Fabatus, who 
bad fled from the city, with intent to seek among 
the Parthlani a refuge from the disasters of the 
time, was apprehended by a centurion, near the 
straits of Sicily, and brought back to Rome. 
Being questioned, he was not able, with any 
colour of probability, to account for his sudden 
departure on so long, a Journey. He escaped, 
hnweva*, though not hy an act of clemency. 
He continued to live in safety, not pardoned, but 
forgotten. 

XV. Servius Galba and Lucius Sylla wers 
the uext oonsuls [A. U. C. 766. A. D. 83.] Ti- 
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bvrian ftaw lifi ”graiidaught«n io the »eason of 
life, that made it proper to diepoae of them in 
ToaiTiago. Od that lubject be had deliberated 
for aome time. Ilia choice, at length, fixed on 
Luciiu Caiwiiia and Marcus Vi nlcluB. Viniciua 
was bom at a small municipal town, kuotm by 
the name of Calks. His father and grand- 
father were of consular rank; but the family, 
before their time, never rose higher than the 
equestrian order. Their descendant united to 
his amiable manners a vein of pleasing elo- 
quence. Cassius was bom at Home, of a 
plebeian, but respected family. lie was educated 
under the strict tuition of his father, but suc- 
ceeded more through happiness than care and 
industry. To these two the daughters of Ger- 
inanicuM were given in marriage ; Drosilla to 
CasaluB, and Julia to Vinlcius, Tiberius, in 
his letters to the senate, made honourable men- 
tiou of the young men, but iu the style of 
reserve. He touched on liis long absence from 
the capita], and, after glossing it over with vague j 
and frivolous reasons, talkixl in a more serious 
tone of the weight of government, and the ani- 
mosities which he was obliged to encounter. 
He desired that Macro, prccfect of thepnetorian 
guards, with a small number of tribunes and 
centurions, might have directions to guard his 
person, as often as he should attend the senate. 
A decree was passed in the amplest form, accord- 
ing to his desire, without limitatiou of rank or 
number. Tiberius, notwithstanding, never ap- 
peared in the assembly of tlie fathers, nor even 
entered the walls of Romo. Ho made feigned 
approaches, still retreating through devious mads, 
suspecting thepeople, and Hying trom his country. 

XVI. 'ITie practise of usury was a grievance 
th.-it distressed the whole community. Against 
such as sought to increase their wcjdth by placing 
out money* at exorbitaut interest, actions were 
commenced. The money-lenders were accused 

n Ah OermonicuB waa adopted by 1 iberiuB, AnnidH i. 

H. :J, his dniigbters were, consequently, the grund-chiU 
drcii of Tibenus. 

4- 'ITie grle^aaeoB of the people, labouring ander the 


under a law enacted by Jnllut C'lesnr. whereby 
the terms of lending on laud security, through- 
out Italy, were defined and aettled ; a wise and 
salutary law, but fallen into diauae, the public 
good, as is too often the case, giving way to 
private advantage. Usury, It must be admitted, 
was an early canker of the commonwealth, the 
frequent cause of tumult and sedition. Laws 
were made to repress the mischief, while yet 
the manners were pure and nneorrupted. In 
the first ages of the commonwealth, interest of 
money was arbitrary, depending on the will and 
pleasure of the opulent; but, by a law of the 
twelve tables, it was reduced to one for tlin 
hundred. More was declared illegal. In pro- 
cess of time a new regulation, proposed by the 
tribunes, lowered it to one half; and, dually, it 
was abolished altogether. It began however to 
revive, and, to suppress its growth, new saiic- 
llona were established by the authority of the 
people : but fraud found new expedients, often 
checked, and as often re-a]»p«arlug In diflFerent 
shapes. In tlie reign of Tiberius, at tlie point 
of time now in quration, the complaint was 
brought before Gracchus the pneLor, w'ho was 
empowered, by virtue of his office, to bear and 
determine. That magistrate, however, seeing 
numbers involved in the question, submitted the 
whole to the consideration of the senate. In 
that order few were exempt from the general 
vice. Alarmed for themselves, and wishing ti» 
obtain a general immunity, the fathers referred 
the businesa to the emperor. Tiberius complied 
with their request. A year and six months 
were granted, that men In that time might 
adjii.st and settle their ac.ooants, according to biw. 

XVIJ, llie want of current money broiiglit 

UMHTif, hulding any incn’aHe of money t4i In' ludefeiiHiliIy 
usurious. The iirguinrnlH in mipport of thut opinion 
are rvfnto<l by Sir \\' 111 uliii nlurkrtloDe, who proven thit 
i tlie taking of a niodcmte reward for Uie nwe of money. 
Is uot only, not malum in se, but lilgtily useful to bociely. 
See IiIh Commenlorins, vol. ii. p 4f>V to 4 Ij 7. Brotier 
statca the different rates of Interest known at Home, 
at different times. Some of tliem were oHiiriouB on 
necoiiut of tlieir exet'sn, as may be M'on iu tin* foUow- 


opprestdon of their creditors, occur so often In Livy, 
lliat It is noedJcM to cite particultr InatanccB. ITie Ibw 
of Julius Caesar, mentioned in thin passage, is explained 
l)y SuetouluL It wan expected, lie 8nyn, that nil ilebts 
should be mncelled ; but Ceesar ordcreii, that all debti.rs 
sliould satisfy their creditonj, according to a fair estimate 
of tlieir eitates, at the rates at which they w'cro pur- 
cliBsed before the eorainencemeDt of the dvll wurs ; 
deducting from the principal the interest that had 1 hh*ii 
paid , and by thoae means about a fourth part of the 
debt was sunk. Suetonius, in Jol. Cie*. a. 4V. See also 
Ctfiar do BelL dv. IIL B. 1. The late Sir William 
lilurk'BtoDe says. Many good and learned men per|}Iexed 
themselves, and utlierr people, bg raising qnestions about 
the reward for the use of money, and by expressing 
Ih^lr doubts about the legnllty of it i» Jbm coivcienttie. 
A coDipensatlou for the loan of money Is generally 
culled itUerett, by those who think It lawful ; and fanr.v, 
by those who think otherwise; for the encmh*s to 
intereit in general make no distinction between Uiul and 


ing table : 
Fu'qus 


Usiira 


I .'-'emlunclariuni, . 

Uneiarlnni, . 

'yiiadrans, 

'J’rienn, 
yiiiiirunx, . 

Semin, . 

' Bes, r 

IKuinx, 

(VnteHrtJma, 

( eutL'HsiraiiiJuaterni 


AllulilCl''lliliH, 


Half per fcaf. 

Our per Cent 
Three JOT Cent 
I'mir ptT Cent 
Fire jHT Cent. 
Sirfn‘r Cent. 

I icrht per Cent. 
Flerrii per Cent. 
Tirelrr jn r ('rnt . 

Fm fp-e\^lit J>f'} i'rnt 

Jiiferr^tupon Juierttt. 


When tliii mim for the use of money 1 h exn^isiTft, or 
what in now deemed ii^nriovn, I'ai ltuB cuHh it rertura ; 
and HO tlw word is used by Ciceni, SaJatninii cum Homr 
A fbhuham fnrere Tclleut, nonpoierant, quod lex Gnbinia 
retalmt. Ad Atticum, lib. v. epist. 81. See an Essay 
on the subject of Boman Usury, Memoiia of thq 
Academy of Belies Letfres, vol. xxvlil See nlso Mon- 


tcfquieu. Spirit of Luwh, Iniuk xxh chap. lAL 
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OD H ne^ Mene of dlitms. Creditors pressed 
to hare their scoocidU bslanoed, and jud^eot 
wmi signed tgmiast each u stood Indebted. 
Their effects were sold, and all the specie was 
either carried to the pablio treasury, or swal- 
lowed up In the coffers of the prince. To alleviate 
this iDoonveulenoe, the senate ordered, by a 
decree, that two-thirds of each man’s debt 
should be secured on lands in Italy. But still 
the creditors claimed the whole of their demand, 
and the debtor, by consequence, was reduced to 
the brink of ruin. He wished to sare bis bon- 
onr ; the necessity pressed ; meetings were held, 
supplications were tried, but the law took its 
course. The tribunal of the pnetor resounded 
with complaints, and noise, and lamentations, 
llie project of obliging the debtor to sell his 
lands, and the creditors to purchase, instead of 
healing the miaohlef, made it worse. The 
usurers Lay In wait to buy at a reduced price, 
and, for that purpose, hoarded up their money. 
The value of lands sunk in proportion to the 
number of estates on sale, and the debtor was 
left without resource. Whole families were 
iniinedj their credit was destroyed, and every 
prospect vanished. Tiberius interposed with 
seasonable relief. lie opened a fund of one 
hundred thousand great seateroes, as a public 
loan, for three years, free from interest, on con- 
dition that the borrower, for the security of the 
state, should mortgage lands of double the value. 
By this salutary aid public credit was revired. 
The money, which bod lain In private bauds, 
began to circulate ; and the order of the senate, 
directing the sale of land-property, fell into 
disuse. Like must plans of reformation, it was 
embraced at first with ardour ; but the novelty 
ceased, and the scheme ended in nothing. 

XVI II. ITie rage of prosecutions, from which 
Home had an interval of rest, broke out again 
with collected fury. The first that suffered 
was Confidius Froculoa, on a charge of violated 
majesty. On his birth-day, while he was cele- 
brating that annual festival, he was seized, in the 
moment of joy, and couductod to the senate- 
house, where he was tried, condemned, and 
hurried away to execution. Ills sister, Sancia, 
was Interdicted from fire and water. Hie pro- 
secutor, who appeared against her, was Quintus 
Fomponius, a fierce and turbulent spirit. To 
rurry favour with the prince, and thereby save 
his brother, Fomponius Secundus, was the pre- 
tence with which this man endeavoured to 
palliate his iniquity. The aenate proceeded 
next against Pompeia Maorina. She was con- 
demned to banishment. Her husband, Argolicus, 
and I^aco, her father-in-law, both of distin- 
guished rank in Achaia, had, before this time, 
fallen victims to the cruelty of Tiberius. Mac- 
riua's father, an Illastrious Roman knight, and 
her brother, who was of pnetorisn rank, to 
avoid a litnllar aentenoe, put an end to their 
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I llvoa. The crime alleged against them was, that 
their ancestor, Theophanea of Mitylene, bad 
been the confidential friend of Pompey the 
Great; and that divine honours were paid to 
the memory of Theophanea by the fiattering 
genius of the Greek nation. 

XIX'. Sextus Marins, who held the largest 
pofsesslons in Spain, was the next victim, in- 
cest with bis own daughter was the Imputed 
crime : he was precipitated down the Tarpeian 
rock. That the avarice of Tiberius was the 
motive for this act of violence, was seen beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, when the gold-mines 
of the unfortunate Spaniard, which were for- 
feited to the public, were known to be seized by 
the emperor for hii own use. He was now so 
for plunged in blood, that exeentions served only 
to whet hit cruelty. At one blow, be ordere<l 
all, who were detained in prison for their sup- 
posed connection with Sejanus, to be put to in- 
stant death. A dreadful carnage followed 
neither sex nor age was spared; the noble and 
Ignoble perished without distinction ; dead bodies 
in mangled hea])fl, or scattered up and down, 
presented a tragic spectacle. Neither friend, 
nor relation, dared to opproacii ; none were per- 
mitted to soothe the pangs of death, to weep over 
the deceased, or to bid the last farewell. Guards 
were stationed to watch the looks of afQicted 
friends, and to catch intelligence from their 
tears, till, at length, the putrid bodies were 
thrown into the Tiber, to drive at the mercy of 
the winds and waves. Some were carried away 
by the current ; others were thrown on shore : 
but to burn or bury them was allowed to no 
man. All were struck with terror, and the last 
ofiice of humanity was suppressed. Cruelty 
went on increasing, and every sentiment of the 
heart was smothered in silence. 

XX. About this time, Caligula, who paid 
close attendance on his grandfather in the isle of 
Caprea, was married to Claudia, ' the daughter 
of Marcus Silanus. This young prince bad the 
art to conceal, under a veil of modesty, the most 
detestable of human characters. Neither the 
condemnation of his mother, nor the banishment 
of bis hrotlier, could extort from him one word 
of com]>asslon. He studied the humours of Ti- 
boriuH ; ho watched the whim of the day, and set 
bis features accordingly, in dren and language 
the mimic of his grandfather. Hence the shrewd 
remark of Fassienns, the famons orator ; “ There 
never was a better slave, nor a more detestable 
master.” A prophetic expression that fell from 
Tiberius concerning Galba, who was this year 
In the office of consul, may not unaptly be in- 
serted in this place. Having called him to an 
audience, in order to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts, be tried him on various topics, and, at 
length, told him In Greek, *' You too, Galba, si 


1 See the Ocoealogical Table, No. 87, 
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B future dey, will hare a taite of loYiTelgn 
power alludiof to bin elevation late In life, and 
the Mhortnen of hli reign. To look Into the 
■eedi of time waa the early rtudy of TiberiuB. 
In the lale of Rhodea, judicial artrology was hii 
favourite pursuit In the acquisition of that 
science, he there employed his leisure, under 
'ilirasnllus, whose abiiities he tried in the follow- 
ing manner. 

X XI. Whenever he chose to consult an as- 
trologer, he retired with him to the top of the 
hou.'-e, attended by a single freedman, selected 
for the purpose, illiterate, but of great bodily 
strength. This man conducted the soothsayer, 
wh<we thlents were to be tried, along the ridge 
of the cliff, on whieh the mansion stood ; and as 
he returned, if the emperor suspected fraud, or 
vain affectation of knowledge, he threw the im- 
postor headlong into the sea. Tiberius was, by 
these means, left at ease, and no witness survived 
to tell the story. Thrasnllus was put to the 
same test. Being led along the precipice, he 
answered a number of qnestious ; and not only 
promised imperial splendor to Tiberius, but 
opened a scene of future events, In a manner that 
filled his imagination with astonishment. Ti- 
berius desired to know, “ whether he had cast 
his own nativity ? Could he foresee what was to 
happen in the course of the year ? nay, on that 
very day?” ThrasuJlui consulted the position 
of the heavens, and the aspect of the planets : he 
was struck with fear ; he paused ; ho hesitated ; 
be sunk iuco profound meditation ; terror and 
amazement shook bis frame. Breaking silence 
at last, “ I perceive,” he said, “ the crisis of my 
fate ; this very moment may be my last.” Ti- 
berius cLisped him in his arms, congratulating 
him both on his knowledge, and bis escape from 
danger. From that moment, he considered the 
predictions of 'llirasullus as the oracles of truth, 
and the astrologer was ranked in the number of 
the prince’s confidential friends. 

XXII. When I reflect on this fact, and others 
of a similar nature, 1 find my judgment so much 
on the balance, that, whether human affairs are 
governed ■ by fate and Immutable necessity, or 
leR to the wild rotation of chance, I am not able 
to decide. Among the philosophers of antiqui- 
ty, and the followers of their different sects 
among the moderns, two opposite opinions have 
prevailed. According to the system of one party, 

in all that relates to man, his formation, bla 


S Hila whole passage about Fate and Qumce shows, 
after all the philosophy of Plato and Cicero, thatnothiiig 
but RereLatloa could disperse the mist, in which the beut 
understandings were involveiL ITie reasoning of Tari- 
tuH mils to ralnd the passage in Milton ; 

Others opart sat on s hill retired, 

In thought rnore elevate, and reason'd high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate. 

Fix’d late, free-wUl, fore-knowledge alMolute, 

And found no end, in wond’rlng mazes losL 


progress, and his end, the gods have no concern ; 
and by consequencis calamity la often the good 
man's portion, while vice enjoys the pleasures 
and advantages of the world. In opposition to 
this hypothesis, another school maintalna, “ that 
the immutable law of fate la perfectly conaiatenC 
with the events of the moral world ; that law,” 
they tell us, “ does not depend on the course of 
wandering planota, but is fixed in the first prlii- 
oiplea of things, supported and preserved by n 
chain of natnral causes. Man, notwitbitaiid- 
Ing, la left at liberty to choose his sphere of ac- 
tion ; but the choice once mode, the conaequenceQ 
follow in a regular course, fixed, certain, and 
inevitable.” By this sect we are further taught, 
“ that good and evil are not always what vulgar 
error has so defined ; on the contrary, many, 
whom we see ■truggling with adversity, arc yet 
perfectly happy ; while others. In all the pride 
and ofllaence of fortune, are truly wretched. 
The former, by their fortitude, tower above tbo 
ilia of life; and the latter, by their iudiscretJoii, 
poison their own felicity.” 

Sublime aa this theory may be, there is still a 
third upiuion, which bus taken root in the hu- 
man mind, and cannot be eradicated. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the c4)lour of our lives is 
fixed in the first moment of our existence ; and, 
though what ia foretold, and the eventa that fol- 
low, may often vary, the fallacy is not to be im- 
puted to the art itself, but to the vanity of pre- 
tenders to a science, respected by antiquity, and 
in modem times established by undoubted proof. 
In fact, the reign of Nero was foretold by the 
son of this very Tbmsullus : but this, to avoid a 
long digression, shall be reserved for its proper 
place. 

XXIII. During the same consulahlp, the 
death of Aaiuiua Callus * became publicly known. 
That be died by famine, no man doubted ; but 
whether through compuiaion, or wilful absti- 
nence, la DDcertain. Application waa made for 
leave to perform hia funeral obsequies ; nor did 
Tiberius blush to grant as a favour, what waa 
the common right of man. He regretted, how- 
ever, that a criminal, before he could be oon- 
vlcted in hii presence, had escaped the hand of 
justice ; as if in three years, since the charge was 
laid, there was not siifiScieut time to proceed 
against a man of consular rank, and the falhei 
of consuls. 

'I’he death of Drusus* followed. By order Oi 
Tiberius he was to be starved to death. By 
chewing the weeds that served for bU bed, the 
unhappy prince lingered nine days in misery. 
At the time when Macro received bis orders to 


3 Aelnlas GbIIus ws^ thrown into prison three years 
before. See book v. Supplement, s. 14. 

i Driuus, the bod of Germoniens : GeneslngiosJ Tsbie, 
Xi> SL See an occriunt of hln imprisonment In the lower 
part of the palace, look r. Supoleraent, s. 7. 
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Bct with vigour against S^janua, Tiberius, as 
Home writera aaert, gave directions, if that dea- 
parate minister had recourse to arms, that Dru- 
ms, oonfloed in the palace, should be produced 
to the people, and proclaimed emperor. In con- 
sequence of this report, an opinion prevailed, 
that the prince was on the point of being recon- 
ciled to his grandson and his danghter-ln-law. 
But to relent was not iu the temper of Tiberias : 
he was supposed to be mercifqUy Inclined, and 
he chose rather to display his cruelty. 

XXIV. The death of Drusus was not suf- 
hcieiit to satisfy the vengeance of Tiberius. He 
persecuted the memory of the prince with unex- 
tlngulshed hatred ; he imput^ to him unna- 
tural pasaions, and represented him u a person 
who had not only lost all family affection, but, 
being possessed of an aspiring genius, was actu- 
ally employed in oonoerting measures to overturn 
the government. He ordered a day-book to be 
read before the fathers, in which the words and 
actions of Drusus were carefully recorded. In 
the annals of history is there any thing to match 
this black, this horrible Inquisition ? For a length 
of time spies of state were appointed to keep a 
register of words, to interpret looks, and note 
the groans that Issued from the heart. That the 
gnuidfsther could countenance a plot so black 
and detestable ; that he could listen to the whis- 
pered tale i read a clandestine journal, and not 
only read it in Moret, but produce it in the face 
of dayj appears too atrocious to be believed, if 
the fact was not authenticated by the letters of 
Aetlus the centurion, and Didymus the freed man. 
In the narrative left by those men, we find the 
names of the slaves employed about the prince’s 
person. One struck him, as he came forth from 
his chamber; another overpowered him with 
terror and dismay. 

The centurion, as If brutality were a merit, 
boasts of his savage expressions. He relates the 
words of the prince, in the last ebb of life, spo- 
ken against Tiberius, at first, perhaps, in a feign- 
ed delirium, but when his end drew near, in a 
tone of solemn imprecation, imploring the gods, 
that be who Imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his daughter-iu-law ; who murdered his ne- 
phew; w’ho destroyed Ins grandchildren, and in 
his own family laid a scene of slaughter; might 
not escape the punishment due to bis crimes. 
“Reserve him,” be said, “ reserve him, gods! 
for your own just vengeance : let him fell u ter- 
rible example to the present age, and to ail pos- 
terity.” The fathers, affecting to shudder at 
imprecations so eager and emphatic, inter- 
rupted the reading ; but they felt the Impression 
st their hearts. With horror and astonishment 
they beheld a tyrant, who, with doee hypocrisy, 
had hitherto concealed bis crimes, but was now so 
hardened, that, without shame or remorse, he 
could throw open the prison-walls, and show his 
grandson under the ceuturion's lash, exposed to 
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common ruffians, and, in the agony of feraine, 
begging a wretched pittance to support expiring 
naturct hot begging it In vain. 

XXV. The grief occasioned by the melan- 
choly death of Drusos, bad not subsided, when 
the public* received another shock from the 
tragic end of Agrippina. The fall of Sejanua 
afforded a gleam of hope, which, it may be con- 
jectured, helped to support her spirits for some 
time ; but when she taw no alteration of mea- 
sures, worn out and tired of life, she resolved to 
dose the scene. Her death was said to be volun- 
tary ; but if it be trne that all nourishment was 
withheld from her, It is evident that an artful talc 
was fabricated, to give the appearance of suicide 
to a cruel and barbarous murder. Even after her 
decease, Tiberias continued still implacable. Pie 
loaded her memory with the foulest imputations; 
he charged her with Incontinence; ho pronounced 
Asinlua Gallus her adulterer; and when she lost 
her paramour, life, he said, was no longer worth 
her care. But the character of Agrippina was in- 
vulnerable. It is true, that a mind like hors eould 
not brook an equal. Ambition was her ruling 
pas^iion ; and in her views of grandeur the soft 
desires of her sex were lost. Tiberius added, as 
a dreumstahee worthy of being recorded, that she 
died on the dlniverBary of the day that freed the 
world from Sejanus two y ws bef<»re. That she 
was not strangled and thrown into the common 
chamel-bonse, he thought fi t to celebrate as an act 
of clemency. The senate thanked him for that 
tender Indulgence, and ordained, by a decree, 
that the fifteenth before the calends of Nov- 
eml»eT (the day on which Sejanus and Agrippina 
both expired) should be ob8erve>d ns a solemn fes- 
tival, with annual offerings on the altar of Jupi- 
ter. 

XXVI. Soon after these transactions, Cotv 
ceiusNerva,* the constant companion of the prince, 
a man distinguished by his knowledge of laws, 
Inith human and divine, possessing a splendid for- 
tune, and still In the vigour of health, grew weary 
of life, and formed a resolution to lay the bur- 
den down. 'Ilberius, on the first intelligence, 
paid him a visit ; he entered into close conversa- 
tion ; he desired to know his motives ; he ex- 
postulated, tried the force of entreaty, and de- 
i liired, without reserve, that if a man, so high in 
favour, without any apparent reason, put an end 
to his life, it would be a stab to the emperor’s 
peace of mind, and a stain indelible to his repu- 
tation, Nervn declined the subject. He per- 
sisted In wilful abstinence, and shortly after closed 
his days. From those who best knew bis char- 
acter and way of thinking, we learn the reasons 
of his conduct. He saw the cloud that was 
ready to burst on the commonwealth, and struck, 
at once, with fear and indignation, lie resolved, 


1 See Annals, book v. Supplement, s. 

2 Cocrelui Nrrva has been mentioiad, book Ir s W 
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while yet lili bonoor wm unhlemlibed, to escapo 
with glory from the horron of the time. 

Extraordinary at it may aoom, the death of 
Agrippina drew after it the min of Plancina. 
She wat formerly the wife of Cneiut Pito. The 
reader will remember the aaTRge Joy, with which 
Bheheardof the death of Germanicut. When her 
hueband periihed, the inflnence of Llvia, and, 
still more, the enmity of Agrippina, ecreened 
lier from the punithment due to her criraet*. 
Hut court- favour and private onlmoalty were at 
an end, and jmtlce took its ooume. The charge 
against her was founded on facts of public noto- 
riety. In despair she laid violeiithands on herself, 
and suffered, at last, the slow, but just reward 
of a flagitious life. 

XXVIl. Amidst the tragic events that cov- 
ered the city of Home with one general fare of 
mourning, a new cause of discontent arose from 
the marriage of Julia (the daughter of Drusua,^ 
and lately the wife of Nern) with Kubellius 
Blandus, whose grandfather, a native of Tibur, 
and never of higher distinction than the eques- 
trian rank, was fresh in the memory of men still 
living. Towards the end of the year, the funeral 
of iElius l.amia was celehmt^id with all the 
honours of the c^nsoriun order. lie had been 
for some time the uominal governoi^^ji Syria, and 
having resigned that imaginary title, was made 
pripfeet of Home. Illustrious by his birth, he 
li veil to a vigorous old age ; and not being suffered 
to pr(M‘^d to the province of Syria, he derived 
from that very restraint an additional dignity.* 

I’he death of Pomponlus Har^us,^ propnetor 
of Syria, which happened soon after the decease 
of Tamia, produced a letter from 1 iberius to 
tiie senate, remonstrating, that oflir/erB of rank, 
who by their talents were fit to be at the bead of 
armies, declined the semdee ; and, by cousc- 

3 Julia, tbe daugliter of Druaufl and IJvio, and gran- 
daughter to TiIhtIus, CJeiiealofflcal Table, No. 74 

4 llie name of tliis person waa Comum .Ellas Lanua. 

ITe united In liiH character many excellent quallticM. but 
M'ua addicted to liquor, bh wc U'om fnim Seoeca, wlio 
sayM, that TiberiUM, having experienced the good effwts 
of llfto’M adminlEtration, which succeeded notwlthstand. 
ing hlM love of liquor, see book r Suppleraent, b. 19, and 
note, appointed Combos to tbe office of pncfoct of the 
nty; a insJi of ivisdom and moderation, but fond of 
Av ine, and apt to drink deep. Cossumfreit urbitpr^frc- 
tnm, rirum inoderatum, fed mernim nrw et 

irindetitvm ; jifUo quia tuma reiteraC Fifonii cfnietai. 
ficiiem, eplsL 83. Ho obtained the pnivlnce of Syria, 
but waH not suffered to proceed to hU government, llils, 
we are told by Tacitus, was u state of suspeuse habitual to 
Tiberius. See kswk L s. 80, where we ore also told why 
the detention of Lamia added to hli dignity. Tibenus 
AVHs afraid of eminent virtue : Es wptimit p<rrtculum. 

ft romjxmlaB tTaccua waa another of Tiberius’s bottle- 
componioDs. SuetouiuB aays, that tho name of the 
emperor being, Tiberius Claudius Nero, hewasuick- 
naraed Biflaaius Cxldtub Mmo ; and after he came to 
the empire, he pasaed a whole night and rivo dayH In a 
rarnoslng porty with Luclui Piso and PomponluH Use- 
rus. Suetoii, In Tiberk>, s. 42. 


qaenoe, tbe emperor was reduced to the neceasity 
of rcqueatlof, that the father* would use their 
influence, to induce men of conaolar rank to 
undertake the office. He forgot, however, that 
ten year* before, Arrontiu* waa appointed to the 
government of Spain, hut, during that whole 
time, wa* never permitted to leave the city. 

Id tho course of thl* year died Manias I^e- 
piduji, * whose wisdom and moderation have 
been already mentioned. To aay any thing of 
the nobility of his birth were superfluoos, since 
it 1* well known, that tbe bouse of the jEmilii, 
from whom he derived his pedigree, produced a 
race of emiuent citizens. If any of the family 
degenerated from tho virtue of their ancestor*, 
they continued, notwltbstandiDg, to Hupport the 
Hpleudonr of an ancieut and illuitrious race. 

XXVIII. Paulu* Fabius and Luciiu Vitel- 
line’ succeeded to the consulship [A.U. C. 787. 
A.D. In the course of the year, tho mira- 
culous bird, known to the world by the name 
of the phoenix,® after disappearing for a series of 


C MuniuM Lcpidun Ims been menUoJied, bottk L n. 1.3 f 
book Ir H. 20 

7 LnnuM Vih-lllnH. Uic uew nnisiil, wrm tbe futber of 
Vitellius who wiiM iifU rwimlB nniH'rnr S-c iiwire of 
him, H. xxMi. 

8 llic on-oiints given by llic nneientM of tins wonder- 

ful bird, if colltHdcd Uigctlier, would swell Into n 
Toinroe. THritus w as aware of tl>e dH-orttUoas of fablo , 
but of the real exiMlence of surh a bird, and itii peruKiii k 1 
appearance lu be euUTtaliied no kind of doubL 

It hRM been objectiHl by soioo mtic'i, that be breiiku tlie 
thn^rul of hiH nruratlvo for the sake of a trifling digreit- 
Hion : but it Hliould be reinemlMTiMi, that u but is now 
known to Ik; a lublo, Avas formerly rocelTed hh r certiuu 
trulb. It AABB, tberefore, in the tiino of 'J'lo itus, im 
intereflting detcriplion, aud even now eurloill v Im grntl- 
fiiMl Avith the pm-liculars of so n^lebnitiHl n flelion. L» 
Illetti'rie obHorvi*^, Ihut siiiei* tlie Cbrlhtbui eni, many 
JesTDcd und pious writers lim e bin’ll mrried awsy by 
tho torrent, and einbniccd tbe iKipulor opinion He 
(wya, the word Mignlfyliip jialma, the pnlm-tree, as 

AA-ell as tho bird in qne«tioo, Tertulllan aa bb bo ingenious 
os toOnd tlm phmnlx mentioned in Scripture. Tho IJitiil 
translatora liavc said Jiittui lU palifio Jlnrehit , liu trans- 
lates It, Jiudiu td p/iQ*ni.r JUrrehtt. Pliny the iiHturiill'*t 
seems to dwell with pleasure on tho partieulRrs of the 
birth, the age, the death, and revlviil, of this wonderful 
bird. He says that a preti’iided pbmnix Avas brought to 
Rome from Egypt, A. U C. 8(0, and cxhablti’d as a public 
spectacle In the forum ; but the jieoplo considered it os 
an irapoelUon. Quem/alrum ate nemo dulntarit. Pliny, 
lib. X. BL 2. PojuponiuH Mela has given an elegant de- 
■cripUon of the phmnlx The siibstanre of what ho says, 
li, when It has lived five hondn’d years It expires on Its 

neat, and being regenerated, i-arries Uie bone* of 
Its former frame to HeUopolis, the city of the Sun. and 
there, on an altar covered with A rultlan spices, performs 
a fragrant funeral Melw, lib Jil. s 0. Mariana, the 
Spanish historian, who nvotc In modem times, may he 
added to the Christian aa riUTs n ho have meulloned this 
bird with pious credulity. He consKlerB the re-appov- 
ance of the pUmnjx, toAvards the eod of Tiberias, os a 
prognostic of tlie resurrection, liecause it revives oat of 
its own atdips. 8 «k> his History of .^>*10, lib. Iv. cap. 1 
.8re also Sir John Msndcvllle. 
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Um dec]lD« of life, a ftseble prince,' dlurmed, and 
powezieM. Armenia was the object of bln ambi- 
tion. Artaxlaa,” klD| of the coantry, was no 
■ooDQT dead, than he placed hla eldest eon, Ar- 
taoea, on the vacant throne. Hie arro^nce did 
not atop there. By hia ambaaaadon he demanded, 
In haughty and impcrlona terma, immediate res- 
titution of the treaanrea left by Vononea* in 
Syria and Cilicia. He laid claim, bcaldea, to all 
the terrltorlea, formerly belonging to the Per- 
•lana and Macodonlana Ho added, in a style 
of valn-giory. that whatever waa poiaeMed by 
Cyrua, and aftcrvrarda by Alexander, waa hiu 
undoubted right, and he was determined to re- 
cover the same by force of arms. 

The Parthlans, In the meantime, by the advice 
of Siunacea, a man of great opulence and noble 
birth, sent their secret embaaay to Home. The 
measure was supported by Abdua, * the eunuch. 
In the eastern nations tbs ion of manhood Is no 
degradation ; on the contrary, It laada to power 
and preferment. With those two leading chiefs 
the grandees of Par th la entered intoaconapimey. 
But still to wear the regal diadem, one only of 
the race of the Arsacidea could be found. 'The 
greatest part of that family waa cut off by Arta- 
bauus, and the survivora were too young to go- 
vern. The Parthlans, therefore, desired that 
Tiberius would send Pbraates,^ son of the king 
of that name, to mount tbe throne of hia ances- 
tors. 'iliat title and the sanction of ILime would 
be sufficient. Let a prince of tlie hoiiso of Ar- 
sacea, under the proWetion of Tiberius, iliuw 
himself on the banka of the Euphrates, and n<»- 
thlng more was necessary ; a revolution would 
be the certain conse^jueuc^^ 

XXX II. The enterprise was agreeable to tbe 
wishes of Tiberius. He despatched Phruates, 
enriched with pmentH, and every mark of 
splendour suited to the royul dignity. But atlll 
It waa bis fixed plan not to deport from hia for- 
mer resolution to wuik by stratagem, and, if 
possible, to avoid a war. l"he secret transpired 
at the Parthian court. Artabanus was thrown 
Into a stale of violent perplexity, lievenge and 
fear to^k poMesiion of him by turns. In the 
Idea of an ^terii mouarcb, Indecision is tho 


1 Snetonlai says, Tiberius was sereroly Uuliod In a 
letter /him ArtabRnasiklDgof tbe Parthlans, upbraiding 
him Mdth parrlddo, raordor, rowardit'o, aud luxury ; 
aud adi Islng him to rxplato hia guilt by a voluntary 
death. In Tib, s- 60. 

2 Artaxiaa 111. who wss aonted on Ihc Ihrohe of Ar- 
menia by Ocnnsnlctu. See book II. s. 5fl and Ok 

3 VaDooes was deposed hy the Armenians, and 
obliged to take refuge at Ponipelopolls, a maritime city 
cf CUiria. Annals, book ii. s. 4 and 58. 

i The ruatom of advancing eunnebe to the hlgbnet 
stHlious, has been, In all ages, a ruslom witli tbe princes 
of the east. 

5 He was the aon of Pliraatcs IV. and luui been sent 
b) hla father as an boatsf e to Augustus. Annals, book 
ii 1. I 
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mark of a servile mind. Vigour and sudden 
enterprise are attributes of the royal character. 
In the present Juncture, those notions gave way, 
and bis interest conquered prejudices. He in- 
vited Abdus to a banquet, and, by a alow poison, 
rendered him unfit fur action. With Sinnacea 
he thought it best to dissemble. He loaded him 
with presents, aud by employing him in state 
affairs, left him no leisure for clandestine mach- 
inations. Meanwhile Phraates arrived iti Syria. 
Willing to conform to tbe customs of the east, 
he threw off the dress and manners of the lio- 
mans. The transition, however, was too violent ; 
and his constitution proving unequal to so sud- 
den a change, he was carried off by a fit of illness. 
Tiberius waa unwilling to relinquish a measure 
which he bad onoe approved. He named Tiri- 
dutea, descended from tho same stock with 
Phruates, us a fit rival to couteud with Arta- 
banus. 

In order to recover the kingdom of Armenia, 
he entered into an alliance with Mithridates, a 
prince of the Iberian line, having beforehand 
contrived to reconcile him to bis brother Phar- 
asmanes, then the reigning monarch of Iberia. 
An important scene waa now opening in the 
(iaat To conduct tlie whole, Tiberius gave the 
command to Lucius Vltellius." The charucter 
of this oflBcer is well known. He showed him- 
self in his true colours to tho people of Home, 
insomuch that his memory is held in detestation. 
In the east, howd^er, his conduct was irreproach- 
•able. He acted in the province with the inte- 
grity of an ancient Homan. After hla return be 
renounced that character altogether, a re.;idy 
apostate from every virtue. His dread of CalU 


L VltclUuB vroB coniral In the precedlnff year. See 
tills book, eu 28, and note In his admlDistTBUoa of Hyria, 
bo coiiduitiHl liimBeir with Inti'grity aud wisdom . and 
on Uls return to Romo, be tlinught it the bi'ot pulley tn 
atone for his rlrtaes by the practice of every v ee lie 
gnve rise to tlie worshipping of Csliguln oh h god. IJe 
upproschrd that emperor with hia face veiled, and fell 
prostrate Rt hhf feet Callgala received the Impious ho- 
mage, and forgave Vltellias all his merit in thceest llu 
rutkod him among bis favoorites. Caligula wished (n 
have It thought that he wai t lover of the Moon, snd 
highly favoured hy that goddess. He appealed to Vltel- 
Uoa as an eye-witness of his Intrigue : “ Sir,” said tha 
courtier, *’ when you gods are In couJunctlon, you nre in- 
visible to mortal eyes.” In the following reign, to se- 
cure tha favour of Clandlui. who was Ihoeasy dupe ot 
his wives, he requested It as the greatest favour of ^/es- 
sallna, that she would be grocloualy pleased to let him 
take off her shoes. Ills petKion was granted THtelllua 
carried tbe shoes to his own house, aud made It his con- 
atant prsrtlcci to kiss them before company. He worship- 
ped the golden Images of Noreliaai aud Pallas, and ranked 
them with bis household gods. When Claudius cele- 
brated the seralar games, which were to he at the end of 
every Century (see book xl. a. 11), he carried hUadula. 
Uun so far. as to say to tbe emperor, *' May )ou often 
perform this ceremony!" Arpe fadat. It may bo said 
of him, that he left his rirtues In hia prorince, and at 
Rome resumed his vices. See Suet in VitelL a. U. 
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^la, and hli intimacy with Clauditu, trana- 
formed him Into an abject elaye. He la now 
remembered aa a model of the rllett adulation. 
What waa praJaewortby In the beginning of hla 
daya, changed to Infamy in hia riper yeara. The 
virtuea of youth (are way to the \icea of age. 

XXXllI. Mltbrldatea waa the flrat of the 
]>etty kinga of Aala who took a daolaiTe part. 
He drew hia brother Pharaamanee Into the 
league, and engaged that monarch to employ 
both force and atratagem to promote the enter- 
prise. By their agents they bribed the aenrants 
of Ansaoea to end their master’s life by poiaon. 
The Iberians, in the meantime, entered Arme- 
nia with a numerous army, and took poeaeaslon 
of the city of Artaxata. On the drat intelligence 
Artabanua despatched hia son Orodea, at the 
head of the Parthian forces, to oppose the enemy, 
and, in the meantime, sent out his officers to 
negotlatefor a body of auxiliaries. Pharaamanee, 
on his part, spared no palna to reinforce his 
army. He engaged the Albanians in his servlco. 
He lilted the Sarmatiana ; bat a part of that peo- 
ple, called the Sceptuciana, were willing, accord- 
ing to the custom of the nation, to be faired by 
any of the powers at war, the ready mercenaries 
in every quarrel. 'J'hcy were at that time ac- 
tnally engaged on ^th sides, and of course di- 
vided agai oat themselves. The Iberiana, having 
aecuxed the defiles and narrow passes of the 
cotintry, poured down from the Caspian monn- 
taina a large body of their Sarmatian auxiliaries, 
and soon overran all Armenia. The Partblana 
were not able to advance. The enemy waa in 
force at every post, one only road excepted, and 
that, extending between the Caspian sea and the 
mountains of Albania, waa impassable in the 
summer months. In that season of the year the 
Etesian” winds blow constantly one way, and, 
driving the waves before them, lay the country 
under water. In the winter, the wind from the 
south rolls the flood back into tfae deep, and leaves 
the conntry a dry and naked shore. 

XXXIV. While Orodes sawbis succours cat 
off, Pharasmanes with augmented numbers ad- 
vanced against him. He offered battle, but the 
enemy declined the conflict. The Iberian rode 
up to the iotrenebments; he endeavonred to pro- 
voke the enemy ; he cut off their forage, and in- 
vested their camp. The Parthlans, not used to 
brook dishonour, gathered in a body round the 
prince, and demanded the decision of the sword. 
Their main strength consisted in their cavalry. 
Pharasraanss added to his horse a large body of 
Infirntry. His own sut^ects, and the forces from 
Albania, dwelling chiefly In wilds and forests, 
were inured, by their mode of life, to labour and 


8 The Etesian wlod, or the Nortk-Eait^ befioi in the 
befrlnnlng of July, and blows during tbe dog.dayi. Hie 
HiA*rnu9 AutUr, the StttM- Wmttj contlnaea daring the 
winter. 


fatigue. If we may believe the account which 
they give of their origin, they are descended from 
the people of Thessaly, who followed Jason when 
that adventuro-, having Issue by Medea, returned 
to Colchis, on the death of .£etes, to take poa- 
session of the vacant throne. Concerning the 
Greek hero, and the oracle of Phryxni, • vmrlons 
traditions are eurrent amongst them. For the 
last their veneration Is s nch, that in their saeii- 
floes a ram Is never offered as a victim, the peo- 
ple oonceiving that Phryxus waa conveyed across 
the sea by an animal of that species, or in a ship 
with that figure at the bead. The two armies 
were drawn out in order of bsttle. Orodes, to 
animate the valour of his men, called to mind 
the glory of the eastern empire, and the race of 
the Anacide. “ lliey were now to cope with 
a band of mercenaries ; led by an Iberian chief, 
of mean extraction, ignoble, and obscure." In 
the opposite army, Pharasmanes pressed every 
topic that conld inflame the ardour of his troops. 
“ They were men that never yielded to the Par- 
thian yoke: they fought now for conquest; the 
more bold the enterprise, the greater would be 
their glory. If they gave ground, or turned 
their hacks on the enemy, shame and ruin would 
pnrsue them. lK)ok round,” he said, *<aDd 
view both armies. Behold on our side a dread- 
ful front of war ; on that of the enemy an nn- 
warlike band of Medes, gay In their apjwrel, and 
glittering with gold. Here we have men and 
steel ; there cowards, and booty to reward our 
valour.” 

XXXV. In the Sarmatian ranks it was not 
the genera] only that barangned the men. By 
mutual exhortations, according to their custom, 
they roused each other’s valour. They resolved 
to reserve their darts, and rash on to a close en- 
gagement. The field of battle presented an at- 
tack in different forms. The Parthlans, skilled 
alike in the onset and the retreat, eadeaTounNl 
to open their ranks, in order to gain room for 
the discharge of their arrows. .The Sarmatians 
threw their bows aside, determined with their 
swords and pikes to decide the fortune of the 
day. In one place was seen an engagement of 
the cavalry ; they advanced to the charge ; they 
wheeled about ; they charged with sudden velo- 
city. Inanotfaerquarter the inCsntry fought band 
to hand, and buckler to buckler, lliey attacked, 
and were repulsed; they vronndsd, and were 
wounded. The Iberians and Albanians grap- 
pled with the enemy ; they pulled them by main 
force from their horses ; they distracted them by 
two different modes of engaging. Tbelr cavalry 
rushed on, and their infantry stood oloee em- 
bodied. The two adverse generals, Orodea and 
Pbarasmsnea, exerted every effort. They rushed 


0 Phryxus was the first that sailed lo Colehot In pur- 
Bolt or riches. Jason n eot afterwards on the same er- 
rand, which was called tfie OoUlen Fittcc, 

Y 
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lAttltebtstof tlM ftetioo; tb«7 enooanf^ | 
I they: nUUd ib« bnken ranki, ud 
iiaILmI tbcautlfM in ererj part of th« field. 
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god, ' prepontioao wen made for a aolemn aao. 
liOoe. Hm Roman, acoerdlng to the rite* of hJj 


CjBiupieuoiif to all, at length they know eadi 
other. At the eight, with inetlnotlre fury, their 
borate at full epeed, they mibed forvrard to the 
obarge, bellowing rerenge, and darting their 
Jarellnt. Fharaemanei, with a well-directed 
weapon, pierced the helmet of Orodet ; but, hur- 
ried on by the fury of hit hone, he wai not able 
to panne hit adTantage. Urodee wat tbeltered 
by hit guards, who ded to bis assistance. A re- 
port that he was slain spread through the ranks. 
The spirit of the Parthlans began to droop, and 
victory declared for the Iberians. 

XXXVI. Artabonus, to repair theloea, march- 
ed with the whole strength of his kingdom, 'i be 
Iberians knew the course of the country, and by 
their valour gained a second victory. The Par- 
thian, notwithstanding, kept the field till such 
time as Vitelllus advanced with his legionn, in- 
tending, as was Industriously given out, to enter 
Mesopotamia. To avoid a war with Rome, the 
I'arthian king abandoned Armenia, and returned 
to his own dominions. From that time hia ruin 
may be doted. Vitelliua carried on n correspon- 
dence with the leading men of Parthia, and, to 
incite them ton revolt, represented Artabanns as 
a king, cruel in time of peace, and in war disas- 
trous to the whole nation. Siunaces, at the 
head, os already mentioned, of a powerful fac- 
tion, drew to his intereet his father, Abdageses, 
and other malcontents, who were now, by the 
unprosperons events of war, determined to throw 
off the mask. A great number tfarough fear, 
and not from principle, hitherto inactive, went 
over to the disaffected. Artabanus found him- 
self deserted on every side. He had only one 
expedient left. He chose for his body-guard a 
band of mercenaries, men void of honour, the 
outcast of thrir country, to good and evil, vice 
and virtue, alike indifierent, and for their hire 
ready to perpetrate every crime. With these 
attendants the fugitive monarch sought the fron- 
tiers of Scythia. His ruined cause, he still 
hoped, would find support from the Carman- 
lans, and the people of Hyroania, with whom 
he was connected by ties of afBnlty. He relied, 
moreover, on the fickle temper of the Parthians. 
A wavering and inoonstaut people, always dis- 
gusted with the reigning prince, and, after his 
expulsion, prone to repent, might act towards 
himself with the same versatility, and once more 
declare in bis favour. 

XXX VII. The throne being in this manner 
vacant, and the Parthlans, in their rage for in- 
novation, appearing ready to embrace a new 
master, VLtellins thought it time to fire the am- 
bition of Tlridatea, and, to support him in the 
enterprise, marched with the auxiliaries, and 
the strength of his legions, to the banks of the 
Euphrates. In order to prc^itlute the river- 


oooDtry, offered a swine, a ram, and a boll: ■ 
bone was the victim slain by Tlrldataa. While 
they were thoa emplbyad, the people the coun- 
try came in with an account that the Eu- 
phrates, without any fail of rain, swelled mira- 
culously above Its banka, and the waves with a 
rapid motion turning ronnd in drcling eddies, 
the foam on the surface presented the form of a 
diadem. This was deemed a favourable omen. 
By others, who Judged with more penetration, 
the prognostic was seen in a different light. 
According to their Interpretation, it promised 
success at first, and a speedy reverse of fortune. 
In support of this opinion It was observed, that 
the earth and Leavens hold forth unerring sig- 
nals; but the omens, collected from the appear- 
ance of rivers, were, like the element from which 
they spring, always nneertaiu. They appear 
and vanish in a moment. 

A bridge of boats being prepared, the whole 
army passed over the Euphrates. While they 
lay encamped, Omospades, ut the head of a large 
body of cavalry, Hinouiiting to several thousands, 
came in as an auxiliary. This man was a native 
of Paj-thia, formerly banished from bis country ; 
but fur his services under Tiberius, during the 
war in Dalmatia, * admitted to the privileges of 
u Homan citizen. Being afterwards reconciled 
to bis native prince, he rose to the first honours 
of the state, and was appointed governor of that 
whole region which lies between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, for that reason called Mxsopota- 
uiA. ’ Sinnaces, in a short time after, joined 
the army with a strong reinforcement. Abda- 
geses, the pillar of the party, delivered up the 
royal treasure, and the richest ornaments of the 
crown. Vitellins considered the business as 
finished. The Homan eagles appeared on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and more was unne- 
ceasary. He gave bis best advice to Tiridatea, 
and the authors of the revolution. Addresring 
himself to the prince, ‘‘ Hcmember,” he said, 
** that you are the grandson of Pbraates, and 
that you have been trained up by Tiberius : let 
that reflection be ever present to your miud ; ic 
will animate you In the career of glory." He 
exhorted the grandees of Fartbia to pay obe- 
dience to their king, and due respect to the Ro- 
man name. By being faithful to both, they 
would at once fulfil their engagements, and 
maintain their honour. Having made this ar- 
rangement, he returned with hU legions iuto 
Syria. 

XXXVIII. In relating these tranaactioni, I 


1 RWers were lapposed to have tbelr preddlnf deltjr, 
and were therefore worshipped by the PerslaDs and the 
Oriental nations as well ss by the Bomans. 

8 'nberias ended the Dslmado war, ^ U. C. 703. 

3 See the Oeofraphlcal Table. 
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hare thrown tofothtf, 111 one oranocted aoHoi, 
the boaliien of two oampalfni ; In order, bj a 
Tiew of Atlado ■fiain, to reliere the attentloii 
of the reader, and fire the mind aeme reaplte 
from domeatia mlaery. FVom the death of Se- 
Janoi three yean had elapeed, and yet neither 
time nor aopplloationa, nor eren a delup of 
blood, oonld aoften the crnelty of Tiberloa. 
Thingi that mitigate the reeentment of others, 
made no imprewdon on that unforgirlng temper. 
Crimea of an ancient date were rerWed aa recent 
fiicts, and chargee withoat proof passed for do- 
monstratlona of gnllt The band of Informers 
joined In a league against Fulclni us Trio. * That 
citixen, knowing that his fate was determined, 
put an end to his life. In hla will he spoke in 
the bitterest terms of Macro, and the emperor’s 
freedmen. Nor did he spare Tiberius. His 
understanding, he said, was reduced by years 
and infirmity to a state of dotage, and hii long 
absence was no better than banishment from his 
country. These reflections the heirs of Trio 
wished to suppress; but Tiberius ordered the 
will to be read in public: perhaps to show the 
world that he could allow full liberty of think- 
ing, and despise the censure that pointed at him- 
self ; perhaps, having been for many years blind 
to the villany of Sejanns, he chose, at last, that 
invectives of every sort should bo brought to 
light, to the end that truth, always warped by 
flattery, might reach his ear, though undis- 
guised, and at the expense of his reputation. 
About the same time died by his own hand 
Granius Martianus, a member of the senate, 
who found himself attacked by Calus Gracchus 
on the law of violated mjijpsty . Tati us Granins, 
who had served the oflBUie of preetor, was prose- 
cuted in like manner, and condemned to suifer 
death. 

XXXIX. ’Fhe same fate attended Trebellie- 
nus Rufus* afid Sextius Paconianus: the for- 
mer despatched himself, and the latter for some 
sarcastic verses against the emperor, the produc- 
tion of his prison-hours, was strangled in the jail. 
Of all these tragic scenes Tiberius had the earliest 
intelligence; not, as before, by messengers that 
crossed the sea to the isle of Cepreie ; he heard 
the news In the very neighbourhood of Rome, 
hovering about the city at so small a distance, 
that often on the aamo day, or, at most, a single 
night intervening, the consuls received his an- 
swers to their despatches, and his final orders for 
immediate vengeance. He p1ace<l himself in a 
situation so near the theatre of horror, that he 
could almoat see the blood that streamed in every 
family, and hear the stroke of the executioner. 


4 A virulent prosecutor. See book iL e. S8. He w’s* 
consul with Hemmlui Reguius, from Anguil to the eixl 
of the year 7M. Bee book v. Supplemeat, a 29. 

b Trebellienus Rufni wu made guardian to the chll. 
dren of Cotys, the Thracian king. Book II i. ft7. For 
Paronlanuj, see Uile book, a 3 and 4. 


Sabiona,* a min of humble birth, but, by the 
putUUty of two emperon, raised to the flomol- 
■hip, and dlftinfuisbed by triumphal bonoora. 
Doriug a aeriei of four and twenty years, the 
goTemment of ooniiderable proTineei was omn- 
mltted to hit care, not for any ex tr a ord inary 
talenta, but because he bad a capacity of a level 
for bnslneee, and not above it. 

XL. The next ooneulship was that of Quiutus 
Plautlos and Sextua Papinlua. In the course 
of this year [A. U. C. 78a A. D. »6.] Lucias 
Amselus and others died under the hand of the 
executioner: their fate, however cruel, passed 
unheeded among the common oocurrencaa of the 
time. Scenes of blood were grown familiar, and 
made no impression. And yet the fate of VI- 
bulenus Agrippa was attended with circum- 
stances that struck a general panic. His trial 
came on before the senate. As soon as the pro- 
secutors closed their case, he swallowed a deadly 
poison which he bad concealed under bis robe, 
and instantly expired. He was seized notwith- 
standing, and in that condition dragged to a 
dungeon, where the llctur fastened his cord ^ 
round the neck of a dead man. Even Tlgraneo, ^ 
who had formerly swayed the sceptre of Ar- 
menia, ■ufl'ered without distinction. The title 
of royalty did not exempt him from the lot of i 
common citizen. 

CaiiiB Galbn, * of consular rank, and the two 
Blanl, embraced a voluntary death ; Galba, be- 
cause, by letters from Tiberius, written in terms 
of acrimony, be was exclude*) from the nsiial 
mode of obtaining a province by lot; and the 
Bliesi, because the order of priesthood, which 
had been promised in their day of prosperity, 
was, since they were no longer in favour, with- 
held from them, and to those vacant dignitlea 
others were npj)ointc<I. A stej) so decisive they 
considered os nothing leea than u signal to die; 
and tliey obeye*!. 

^Emilia Lepida, whose marriage with Dm- 
sus has been mentioned, remained, during the 
life of Lepidus her father, in j>erfect security, 
but detested by the public. Her protector being 
now no more, the informers seized their oppor- 
tunity, and accused her of adultery with a slave. 
Of her guilt no doubt was entertsinwl. islie 
made no defence, but executed justice on facr- 
seif. 


0 Poppwns SalilftDB cf*ii«ul In the time of Aiigon. 
toj, A. U. C. 702. He ntramsnded In Slvfsla, Aehsia, 
and MacedonJs, and obtaiiied trlumphnlbomiars. Book 
L B. Ba 

7 This wmi done, that, under mlour of djrlng by the 
bands of the exerutiooer, his goodi might be rouflicsied. 
See in thU book, n. 29. 

B Juflephus mentiuiii Ibis fact He layi, Tigranes 
grandwo to Herod, 

D ( sius GaJba v'si brother to Galba, sAerwardr em- 
peror. 

10 ‘See the Genesloglral Table, No, 83 and 84, 
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XLL About tlilf time the Giteane, • people 
to ArobebiUi king of CmppuJocIm, Im- 
poUoiit (rf bflfnf taxed aoeordlnf to the iTitem 
pnettaed io the UomaD prorlnoee, made a eeoee- 
etoQ to the beiffau of amiit TaorUi Being 
there poeeeeaed of the adTantafe-groaod, they 
were able to detood theoaelTee againat tbeir 
aorerelgii, and hie aoiraiiiko troope. To quell 
the Invargentey Vitelilui, gOTaroor of Syria, dee^ 
patched Marooe TrebeJllae, at the head of four 
thouand legionary eoldierii and a eelect detach^ 
ment of anxlllariee. The Barbarlane had taken 
poet on two hiile ; the leaat wme called Cabma, 
and the other Dataea. Trebelllue incloeed 
both wHh linee of circamTalJation. All who 
dared to tally out were pat to the eword ; the 
reet were redaced by thirat and famine. 

Meanwhile, TIrldatee was well nigh eeta- 
bllehed on the throne of Parthia. The cl tie* of 
Nloephoriam, AnthemaeU, end other placee, 
originally eettled by the Maoedoniant, and from 
their foundera deriving names of Greek termina- 
tion, opened their gates to the new monarch. 
Hal at and Artemito, two Parthian citleo, fol- 
lowed the example ; the people every where 
vying with each other In demon atratlona of joy. 

A revolatioD, by which Artabanaa, a tyrant br^ 
among the Scythians, waa driven from the throne, 
gave univenal aatUfaction to the Parthiant. 
They knew thiit Tirldatea had been educated 
among the llomani, and, from h la arta of civiliza- 
tion, expected a mild and equitable government. 

XLII. The Inhabitants of Seieucia ' declared 
for the new king in a style of flattery that ex- 
ceeded all their neighbours. Seieucia is a forti- 
fied city of,ooDsldermble strength. The barbar- 
ity of Parthian manners never gained admission 
amongst them. Being a colony planted by Se- 
leocus, they still retained the institutions of their 
Grecian founder. A body of three handred, 
chosen for their wealth or superior wisdom, gave 
the form of a senate. The people have their 
share in the government. When both orders 
act with a spirit of union, they arc too strong 
for the Parthiant. If they claeh among them- 
selves, and one faction looks abroad for support, 
the foreign prince, who arrives as the friend of 
a party, becomes the oppressor of all. In the 
reign of Artabanus this fatal consequenoe was 
actually felt That monarch threw the whoA 
weight into the scale of the nobles, and the peo- 
ple, by consequence, were surrendered as the 
slaves of a violent aristocracy. This form of 
government was agreeable to thd Ideas of eastern 
despotism. A regular democracy holds too much 
of civil llbmy, while the domloatlon of the few 
differs but little from absolute monarchy. 

The reception of Tirldates at Selencia, was 
splendid beyond all example. To tbe homage 
which the practice of ages had established, new 
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hoiHMin were atUod bj the loreotive geniu q 
flattery. Amidit the apphuee xnd aoclomadoDi 
ofthepeoptof reproachei loud and rehement were 
thrown ont againat Artahanue, a man related, 
by the maternal line only, to the houae of the 
Amolda, and, by hit actiooi, a dlegraoe to the 
name, llrldatee elded with the people of Se- 
lenoUt and reetored the democracy. A day for 
hie coronation was still to be fixed, While that 
buiinem was in agitation, despatches anired 
fhnn Hlero and Phraates, two leading men, and 
govemoTB of extenulve provlncee. They desired 
that the ceremony might be deferred for a few 
dayi. A request from men of their importance 
came with weight, and was accordingly followed. 
Tbe court, in tbe meantime, removed to Cteei- 
phoD, tbe capital of the empire, and the seat of 
government. Now delayi were thrown in the 
way by the two grandees, and the buslneee of 
the coronation was protracted from time to time. 
At length the regent ol‘ tbe country, called tbe 
Suren A,* proceeded, according to the national 
custom, to solemnize the inauguration of the king. 
In the presence of a numerous assembly, and 
amidst the shuaUand acclamations of the people, 
he invested Tirldates with the regal diadem. 

XLII I. If, after this ceremony, Tirldates 
had penetrated at once Into tbe heart of the 
kingdom, and shown himself to the interior pro- 
vinces, by that decisive step the minds of such 
as wavered hod been fixed, and the prince bad 
mounted the throne with the consent of the na- 
tion. He staid imprudently to amuse himself 
with the siege of a castle, in which were lodged 
tbe concubines of Artabanajs, with all the royal 
treasure. The delay gave time for treachery 
and revoU. Phraates, Ilicro, and others of the 
nobility, who were not present at the corona- 
tion, turned their thoughts, with their usual love 
of innovation, towards the deposed king, h'or 
this conduct their motives were various. Some 
acted from their fears, and others from their ill- 
will to Ahdageses, who hod gained the supreme 
authority at court, and tlic eu tire ascend out over 
the new monarch. The malcontents went in 
quest of Artabanus. He was found in Hyr- 
cania, covered with wretchedness, and with his 
bow and arrow proenring his daily sustenance. 
On the first appearance of his friends, he was 
seized with terror, suspecting nothing less than 
treachery, and a design against his life. Being 
assured of their fidelity, and their resolution to 
restore him to his dominions, he felt his hopes 
revived: and whence, be said, this sudden 
change ? Hlero gave the answer : “ Tirldates is 
no belter than a boy; nor Is the royal dignity 
vested in a prince descended from the lino of the 
ArsacidoD. Enervated by the luxuries of Jlome, 
tbe stripling contents himself with the shv 


8 The office of Stima was In point of dignity next to 
the prince. 


, 1 See the Geogrnphlcsl Table. 
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dow of Aothorltj, whilo tbe wbola pow«r of tbo 
■tmto U Id tbe honde^of Abdageoee." 

XLIV. Hie politic kliif, fbriued doiinf^ e 
loBf reJgn in tbe ecbool of eacperienoe, koew that 
men, wboee frlmdeblp U ftUedoue, may not- 
wlthrtandin* be beUered, when they avow 
tbelr hatred. Withoat lo« of time be raieed a 
■apply of men amonf tbe Soythlani, and 
marched forward with intent to give no time 
either to the arte of hie enemiee, or the natural 
levity of bla friend*. The eordid habit in which 
be wee found, he etill continaed to wear; hop- 
ing, by hi* wretched appearanoe, to make an 
imprenion on the paniona of the maltitade. 
He omitted nothing that could eerve hie caoee ; 
by fraud, by entreaty, by every artifice, he tried 
to allure the wavering, and to animate the brave. 
By rapid marohee he aoon reached the neighbour- 
hood of Seleuda, at tbe head of a (mwerful army. 

Tiridatea, alarmed at the new* of hi* ap- 
proach, and, aoon after, terrified at hla actual 
preaence, began to deliberate about the meaauraa 
in that exigence fltteat to be pursued. Should 
he try the inue of a battle, or draw the war into 
length? In his oonncUe there was nothing like 
decision. The officers of warlike spirit were for 
a auddeu blow, while the rash levies of Ar- 
tabanus, out of heart, fatigued by their march, 
and not yet united by principle, bad as yet no 
affection for a king whom they had so lately de- 
posed. Traitors yesterday, they were no better 
than pretended friends. Abdageses was of a 
contrary opinion. To retreat into Mesopotamia 
was, in his judgment, the safest measure. Hav- 
ing gained the opposite side of the river, Tiri- 
dntes might there stand at bay, till tbe Ar- 
menians, the Elyrmeaus, and other nations in 
the rear, had time to take the field. Sue- 
c-oiirs might be expected from the Roman general. 
When their forces were all assembled, it would 
then be time to hazard a battle. 'I'his measare 
was adopted. Abdageses was high in anthority, 
and the nnwariike genius of Tiridatea shrank 
from danger. Their retreat had the appearance 
of an army put to the rout. Tbe consequences 
were fatal. The Arabs were the first to abandon 
Tiridates: a general defection followed. Some 
betook themselves to their native home, and others 
went over to the standard of Artabanns. Tiri- 
dates, with a handful of men, passed into Syria, 
and by his conduct made the apology of all who 
deserted his cause. None had reason to blush 
fur betraying a man, who betrayed himself. 

XLV. In tbe course of this year a dreadful 
fire broke out at Home, and laid mount Aven- 
tine, with part of the adjoining circus, in ashes. 
Tiberius had the address to turn this calamity 
to hifown glory. He ordered the value of tbe 
houses and insulated mansions, ” which were de- 


3 Uouset, detached entlrelj, and contiguous to on 
otlier building, were iidJod lusuJated houses. 
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tobtpakitotlieretpeotiveowDera The 
•om nooantad to doIm* than otwhandred thou- 
mnd great sertmea. Tha manlfieenee of the 
prince waa mm applauded, as building for 
hlsown naa was not hb taste. Tbe temple of 
Angnatns, and Pompoy'i Theatre, were hi* only 
^blio ■trnoturea. When both were finished, 
bedldnotsomnchaathlnkofdedlcatiDg them; 
perhaps to show bis contempt of fame ; perhapa! 
becauae old age had lunk his vigour. To eatl- 
mate tbe damage sustained by each indlridual, 
his four sons-ln-Uw were appointed, namely, 
Cneliu Demltlos, Cassia. Longinus, Marcus 
Vlnicius, and Rabellius Blandoa At the desire 
of the oonsula, Publius Petronina was added to 
the oommlaaion. Public honours were decreed to 
the emperor with sll the variety that adulation 
could suggeet. Wblc^ where acceptable, and 
which rejected, is nncertaln ; since he waa then 
near his end, and perhaps never declared hla 
mind. 

In a short time after [ A. U. C. 790, A. I). 37] 
Cneius Aoerronitts and C^ins Pontius entered on 
the consulship, and it was their lot to close the 
reign of Tiberius. Macro was, at this time, in 
tbe zenith of his power. He had been aasiduons 
in paying hla conrt to Caligula ; and now, when 
he saw the emperor declining fast, his zeal for the 
young prince became every day more conspiououa 
In a short time after the death of Claudia,* who 
had been married to Caligula, he made bis 
own wife, Ennia, throw out the lure for his af- 
fections, till she obtained a promise of mar- 
riage. In this she found no difficulty. CaJl- 
gula wished for nothing ao much as an oppor- 
tunity to seize the sovereign pow#r; and. to 
second his ambition, there was nopmject which 
he wu not ready to embrace. The ferocity of his 
nature left him little time for reflection, and the 
violence of his passions clouded his nnderstsnd- 
Ing : he liad studied under his grandfsther, and in 
that school acquired the arts of diuimnlation. 

XLVI. The character of CallguU did not es- 
cape the penetrating eye of Tiberius. Hence 
his irresolution on the important point of nam- 
ing a snccesaor.* Ills grandsous naturally were 


4 See this book,n. 1*0. Suetonius says, she died in 
childbed. Life of Csllg. s. ]?. The Intrlgne with Ea ■ 
MIS Is there related In a msuner somewhat different 

5 Hereditary auccesaloo was unknown to the Romans. 
Under colour of prcserrlng ancient formi, tbe senate waa 
■till supposed to be the depoidtory of the public mind, 
and, lu rate r*f a demise, tbe prince was electlre. Tbs 
leglous soon usurped tbe right of naming a aucoetaor. 
The CmsATPiiD hue, as long as It lasted, was respectsd 
hy the army. After the death of Nero, the laat of tbs 
Csesars, wars fierce and bloody were the conseqaenca. 
Tbe states of Europe, during several centuries, expe- 
rieuced ilniilar conrulsioiu, till. In more enllgfatefied 
Uniea, the nature of drll goTemment bring better under, 
stood, hereditary anccessJuu was estahllahedfor the ben- 
eflt of raankliid. See more on this aulject. Memoirs ol 
the Academy of Belles Lettrea, yoLxlx. 
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ff^idit to Ml mind, Th* hdr of htt too Drn^ 
ftti irii tbe DMnrt io jbloodi and Ditnfal Affeodoo 
■poke In fall firoor : but the prince waa atUl of 
tender yeart. Caligula had attained the prime 
of manhood ; but be wu the aon of Gennanicna, 
MJJtf, far that hbmood, m Ikvonjite of the people; 
both atrong motlrea to excite the areraioD of 
‘nberlof. ClandJuj vraa not entirely overlooked. 
Hia time of life rendered him fit for that exalted 
atatlon, and he bad ahown a taate for the liberal 
arta; but he wanted rigonr of mind: nature 
had given him talenta, but withheld the power of 
uaing them with any eolid advantage. In thia 
perplexity Tiberius weighed every dreum- 
stance, but still could form no resolution. To 
name a person who waa not of the imperifd 
family, were to degrade the memory of Augoe- 
tus, and leave the house of Cosar exposed to the 
contempt of posterity. This, in all events, he 
was determined to avoid, not with a view to 
present fame, for that had long since ceased to 
be his passion ; and yet he wished to preserve 
the glory of an JJlustrlous line, and transmit it 
unimpaired to future ages. 

At length, fatigued with thinking, and grow- 
ing every day weaker, he left to chance what he 
had not vigour to decide. He had, notwith- 
standing, some foreknowledge of wliat waa to 
happen after him. From certain expretwlona 
that fell from him this may be coUeoted. His 
reproach to Macro, ‘‘ that he turned from the 
setting to the rising sun,” was neither dark nor 
equivocal. He said to Caligula, who, on some 
occasion, treated the character of Sylla with con- 
tempt and ridicule, “ You will have the vices of j 
that great man, without one of his virtues.” In 
a short time after, while with tears of aflfection he 
clasped in his arms the youngest ‘ of hia grand- 
sons, he observed the alem countenance of Cali- 
gula, and calmly told him, You will kill tliia 
boy, and fall yourself by some other hand.” 
Tiberias was now decliuiiig fast, and yet, in that 
decay of nature, he abated nothing from his 
usual gratifleatious. Dissembling to the last, 
he endured every encroach merit uu his constitu- 
tion with calm oomi>osure. Patience, he thought, 
would pass for vigour. To ridicule the practice 
of physic,’ and make a Jest of all who, after 
thirty, did not understand their own constitu- 
tions, bad been long the bent of his humour. 
XLVII. At Home, In the meantime, prose- 


1 This was the son of Drusos, who had been cut off 
hy St^auos. Book It. a. 8. He was afterwards put to 
death by Csliguls ; see Suet lu CaJlg- s. 23. Caligols ^ 
himself died by the aswslu's dagger. Suet lu Callg. s. 
W 

2 Plutarch, lu bis Tract on the Art of preserrlug 
Health, says, he himself heard llbeiius say, that the 
man wlio at sixty wanted the adrlre of a physldau, must 
be absurd and lidlraJous. Tadtus, with great probobU- 
Ity, confluM the maxim to the age of thirty ; and he 
Ifl confirmed by Suetonius, lu ITb, a 08. 
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eutloiM w«rt Mt at toot, if 
after tht dtoth at Tlbbrite 
the wHhtrf FaUlit* Vltofflito,* waa 
the Uw of Tlolatod m^erty by laeUtu Bilbus. 
She WH ooDdemned; but the decree, hy which 
j tbe KUMte Mdjadgad ■ rBeoapetue to the prose- 
cutor, wu suspended by the Interpoeltlon of 
Junius Otho, the tribuDe of the people. From 
that moment Vitelliua and Otho became open 
enemlea. Fierce contentions followed, and, at 
last, ended la the banishment of Otho. Albu- 
cilla, a woman famous for the variety of her In- 
trigues, and her marriage with Satrius Secun- 
dus* (the mao who informed against Sejanus), 
was charged with a conspiracy against tbe prince. 
Cneiua Domitius, Vibius Marsos, and Lucius 
Arruntlua, were all three Involved In tbe same 
proeecutloa, being, as was alleged, connected in 
a coarse of adultery with Albucilla, and, by con- 
sequence, accomplices in all her crimes. Tbe 
illustrious birth of Domitius has been already 
mentioned. Marsos derived great splendonr 
from his ancestors, and was, besides, in an emi- 
nent degree adorned with literature, lu the 
state of the proceedings laid before the senate, it 
appeared that Macro presided at the examination 
of the witnesses, and saw the slaves put to the 
question ; but no letter on tbe subject arrived 
from Tiberius. Hence a strong snspiclon, that 
Macro, taking advantage of the feeble state of 
his master, seized the opportunity to wreak his 
malice on Arruntius, whom be was known to 
proeecute with inveterate hatred. 

XLVIII. Domitius, relying on his defence, 
employed himself in the neceswiry preparation. 
Marsus gave out that be was resolved to end his 
days by fumine. 'Die artifice saved both tbeir 
lives. 'Die friends of Arruntius tried all tbeir 
influence and tbeir best advice. 'Diey entreated 
him to protract tlie time by studied delays. 
Arruntius answered with firmnena; “ The same 
jiart cannot, with propriety, be acted by all 
characters. What Is honourable in one, may be 
unworthy in another. As to myself, 1 have 
lived long enough, nay too long, and to my own 
disgrace. For that, and that only, I now re- 
proach myself. 1 have lingered in life, amidst 
surrounding dangers : 1 have dragged a weary 
old Age, exposed to the proud man’s insult, and 
the malice of pernicious ministers ; hated at first 
by St^anus, and now by Macro; in every stage 
of life obnoxious to lawless power. My enemies 


3 For Poblliu VltelUm, see book r. a B. Tlie trans- 
istor is sorry to find, that hy some InadTertencfi, s mis- 
take has crept into the text It Is said, riMHtu and 
Otho became open eoemief ; but VltalUus n-ma dead. It 
should be Balbus and Otho. Baibas w'as the arcaser of 
AruUa, and be lost his reward by tbe Interceedou of the 
tribune. 

4 Hotiins Secondos had been tbe Bctire agent of Be. 
Janos ; see book Ir. a 3k But be ndned his patron in 
the end ; see book r. Supplement, s. 27; and bo^ tL s. B. 
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Iwl. w arliM .«*']ar « KNiB 

erisM to di*Mt erd B fli ind orlt OMMoroi. 

Life li DO longer worth my osre; It lii. 

deed, be proloDfed beyond the term th«t Beeme 
to remain for Tiberloa: bat fitHD a yoath/al 
tyrant, ready to mIm the commonwealth ae his 
prey, what shield can fuard me ? In despotic 
power there is a charm that can poison the best 
understand] nf. Of this trath Tiberias is an 
example. Aud Is it to be expected that Caligula, 
■carce yet arrived to the state of manhood, a 
novice in basineas, with a mind trained op in 
the most periilcioas maxims, will, nuder such 
a guide as Macro, parsue better measures? 
Macro will direct hie councils; that very Macro, 
who, for his preeminence in guilt, wan selected 
to work the downfall of Sejsnus. Since that 
time, what has beeik his character? lie baa 
been the scourge, the oppressor of the common- 
wealth. A period of calamity, more dreadful 
than what we have seen, is yet to come i from 
the memory of the past, and the pangs of future 
misery, I choose to make my escape. ” Having, 
ill this prophetic strain, delivered liia sentiments, 
he opened his veins, and bled to death. That 
he acted with wisdom, as well as courage, the 
times that foUow will give ample proof. 

Aibucilla made ail attempt uu her own life; 
but the wouud not proving mortal, she was, by 
order of the senate, hurried away to prison. 
The soualo passed a decree against sucli as were 
connected with her in adulterous practices, lly 
that seutence, Grafidius Sm^rdoe, of praetorian 
rauk, was banished to an island, and Pontius 
PregelLanus was expelled tlie senate. The like 
judgment was prouounced against loelius Pal- 
bus, the fathers concurring with pleasure in the 
condemnation of a man, whose pernicious talents 
and overbearing eloquence were ever ready to 
work the ruin of truth and virtue. 

XLilX. About the same time. Sextos Papin- 
ius, * a man descended from a family of consular 
rank, chose a mode of death both shocking aud 
ignominious. He threw himself headlong from 
s precipice, and expired uu the spoL The csose 
of this dreadful catastrophe was imputed to his 
mother. Having conceived an unnatural pas- 
sion for her son, this woman, though often re- 
pulsed, still persisted to solicit his pasaious, and, 
at length, by alluring arts and the baits of lux- 
ury, reduced the young man to a situation, in 
which an act of despair was his only remedy. 
Being cited to appear before the senate, she threw 
herself at the feet of the fathers, and tried by 
every art to awaken compassion. The anguish 
of a parent, she said, pierced her to the quick, 
and the weakness of her sex was unequal to such 


5 Brotler thicks bs was oce of the ronsnls for the pr»- 
redlcg year > but ss he is Ic this place sold to be a young 
man, seduced by the arts of m vdcked mother, it is not 
probable that he ever ruse to the consulship. 


nothing that 

could touch the heart, and mltlcmts resenanent; 
but the fisthers wm iBex^rable. She was ban- 
ished from Bonxs fm- tm years, that, Id the mean- 
time, her second son might pass the seassn of 
life, In which the young aud tender mind Is lia- 
ble to seduction. 

li. 'riberias now drew near his end: his 
strength decllued, his spirits sunk, and every 
thing failed, except his dissimulation. The 
same austerity still remained, the same energy 
and rigour of mind. He talked in a decisive 
tone; he looked with eagerness; and even, at 
I times, aifected an air of gaiety. Dissembling to 
the last, he hoped by false appearances to hide the 
decay of nature. Weary, restless, and Impatient, 

[ he could not sUylong In one place. After vari- 
ous changes, he stopped at a villa, formerly the 
property ‘of LucuUub, near the promontory of 
Misennm. It was here first known that his 
dissolution was approaching fast. 'J he discovery 
was made in the following manner. A physi- 
cian, of the name of Charlclcs, higlily eminent 
In his profession, attended the train of Tiberius, 
not employed to prescribe, but occaslouaJly as- 
sisting with friendly advice. Pretending to have 
avocations that required bis attendance else- 
where, he approached the emperor to take his 
leave, and respectfully laying bold of bli band, 
contriveil, in theactuf salutiiigit, to feel his pulse, 
llie artifice did uot escape the notice of Tiberius. 
It probably gave him offence, but, fur that 
reason, he smothered his resentment. With 
an air of cheerfulness, he ordered the banquet to 
be served, and, seemingly with intent to honour 
his departing friend, continued at table beyond 
his usual time. Charicies was nut to be de- 
ceived. He saw a rapid decline, and assured 
Macro that two days, at moat, would close the 
scene. For that event measures were imme- 
diately token : councils were held in private, and 
despatches were sent to the army, and the several 
commanders at their respective stations. On 
the seventeenth before the calends of April, Ti- 
berius had a fainting fit : he lay for some time 
in a state of languor, speechless, without mo- 
tion, and was thought to be dead. A band of 
courtiers surrounded Caligula, eager to pay tbeir 
court, and all congratulating the prince on bis 
accession to the imperial dignity. Caligula was 
actnaJly going forth to be proclaimed emperor, 
when word was brought, that Tiberius was 
come to himself, and called for a cordial to re- 
vive his fainting spirita. The whole party waa 
struck with terror: the crowd dispersed; some 
with dejected looks, others with a cheerful mien, 
as if uncouscious of what had happened. Cali- 

G We are told by Plutarrh, that this villa, fonntfly 
the property of Caiiu Marios, was purchased by Local, 
lus at on immease price. Plolorrh, life of Mortiis. 
Brotler says, the ruins ore still to be seen, near the pro- 
moDtory of Bdiseauiii. 
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fidA stood St gtie, sstoolihsd, tnd ahnoft oat of 
Us MOHi. He had, but a momet^t before, one 
foot on the throne, shd noir was throirn from 
the of hji MmbltkuL He remaioed fixed 

in despair, as If twiiting the rtroke of death. 
Maoro alone was andiamayed. With firmness 
and presence of mind, he cleared the emperor's 
room, and ftre orders that the remains of life 
shoqld be smothered under a load of clothes. 
Soch was the end of Tiberius, In the seventy- 
elfhth year of his age. 

LI. He was the son of TlberiuB Nero ; by the 
paternal and maternal line of the house of Ciau. 
dins, thoD|[b his mother passed by adoption Into 
the Liriau, and aftenrards into the Julian fam- 
ily. The be^nnlng of his days was clouded 
with miafortuues, and expoeed to various perils. 
In his infancy, he was tom away from Home, 
and forced to wander with his father, then on 
the list of the proscribed. When a marriage took 
plaoe between Llvia and Anfuatus, he was in- 
troduced iuto the imperial house, but had to 
contend with powerful rivals, as long as Marcal- 
lus, Agrippa, and the two Ctesan, CaJus and 
Lucius, fiourished at the court of Augustus. In 
the eyes of the people, hla brother Dnuus oyer- 
ihadowed him. By- his marriage with Julia, 
fall situation was rendered still more embarraM- 
iug. Whether he conxiired at her vices, or 
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«bwdoBed her In rmotniMt, the dllemm. * 
either way, fiUl rf dlfflcuhy. Being 

&«. U» Ul. rf Shod-, h. fcood 

prini of bein, and tna UitOmeoonUooai r„ 
tmlre jmn irithoat a rin], tli. hop. uui py, 
Isr of tb4 imperial fiuniJy. He succeeded to the 
empire, and goremed Rome near three and 
twenty years. His maonen, like his fortune, 
had theJr revolatJons, and their distinctive peri- 
ods ; amiable, ' while a private man ; and, In the 
highest employments under Augustus, esteemed 
and honoured. During the lives of Drosns and 
Germanloas, he played an artifloJsl character, 
concealing bis viooa, and assuming the exteriors 
of virtue. After their deceoao, and while his 
mother lived, good and evil were equally blended 
in his conduct Detested for bis cruelty, he had 
the art, while be loved or feared Sejunos, to 
throw a veil over his most depraved and vicious 
appetites. All restraint being at length removed, 
he broke out without fear or shame, and, during 
the remainder of his life, hurried away by his 
own unbridled passions, made his reign one 
scene of lust, and cruelty, and horror. 


1 Vellelas Paterculus has said tie game thing witU 
great elegance and equal truth. Db. IL a 103, 106, lit 
It is in hla account of the itHgn of Tiberius, that tlie 
adulatiaQ of that Idstorlao betrays a of reradty. 
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rise, and character.— XXII. Cncius Novius detected with a dagger m the prince’s presence : his 
fortitude on the rack— The first institution of the Roman quastor : the history of that office in its 
progress.— XXIII. Debates about ^filling the vacancies in the senate— The nobility of Gaul claim 
to be admitted — Speeches against that measure — The emperor’s reply to the whole argument — The 
Gauls carry their point— Gaudius rfuses the title of Father of the Senate.— XX\I. The frantic 
loves qf Messalina and Silius — Ue proposes to marry the empress — She agrees: the nuptial 
ceremony, during the absence qf Claudius, performed in the most public Tnanncr.—XXlX. The 
freedmen bent on her destruction — Two courtesans, by the direction of Narcissus, irform the 
emperor . — XXXI. Messalina diverts hersef, and celebrates the autumnal season in the highest 
gaiety— Claudius returns from Ostia— Narcissus, hisfreedman, leads him to the camp — Silius and 
his confederates put to death . — XXXVII. Claudius at a banquet umvers in favour of Messalina 
—Narcissus orders her execution — Her death in the gardens qf Lucullus—The stupidity of 
Claudius— NarcissNS obtfuns ike ensigns qf queestorian rank. 
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ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


BOOK XI. 


I. Missalina. [A. U. C. 600. A. U. 47.] wa* 
oouvioced that Poppiea had bdfcn for aomc t[me 
ingaged in a courmo of adultery with Vaieriua 
Aalatlctu, who had enjoyed the honour of two 
ronsulahipa. ‘ She had, bealdea, au eye to the 
elegant gardeni, formerly the pride of Lucullui, 
which Aaiatloui had improved in the higheat 
Loate and maguifioeiice. Kent on the destruction 
of Foppea and her lover, she auborned Suilliua * 
to carry on the prosecution. Sosibiua, the tutor 
of Britannlcus, entered Into the conapiracy. 
Thia mail had the r.ar of CJaudiui. In secret 
wbiapem, and under a mask of friendship, he 
alarmed the emperor with the necessity of telng 
on Lia guard against the machinationa of bis 
enemies. “ Overgrown wealth,” he uaidj “ in 
the hands of a private citizeu, is alrraya big with 
danger to the reigning prince. When Caligula 
fell, Asiatlcufl was the principal actor in that 
bloody tragedy. He owned the fact in a full 
assembly of the people, and claimed the glory of 
the deed.* That bold exploit has made him 
popular at Rome ; his fame is spread through 
the provinces ; and, even now, he meditates a 


1 ITie former part of thin book, nomprlslDg no Icbs 
than tlx years, la lost, wHth other parts of Tacitna. 
Claudios aui'ceeded to Colii^ula, who was put to death 
by Chierea and other eoDHpirators, on the 2+th of January, 
A. U. ('. 791. The present book iH^ynns abruptly In the 
year of Rome 800, when ClaudJos had re^fned six years. 
The very first sentence is ImperfecL llie bbturiao, be- 
yond all doubt, bad been speaking of Messaliua and 
Poppies Sabins, but neitlier of them Is uicutloned in the 
mutilated text To avoid begiimiug with a broken 
passage, the translator has added their iianips, and the 
sense will now be found complete. Valerius Asiatlcua 
liad been consul twice ; the first time, for some months, 
to supply tlie place of the consuls who began the year 
A. U. C, 790 ; the second time. In conjunction with 
Marcus Junius Silanus, A. U. C 799. Suctonioi, In 
Claud, a. U 

i SuilLius has been already montluned, Annals, book 
It. s, 31 ; and for the Infamy of Ida character, seo book 
xlU. B. 

3 In the tumnlt occasioned by the death of Caligula, 
when the people were wild with contendiug pasaiont, 
and the prsetorlan guards paraded the streets denuunrlng 
vengeance against the conspirators, Valerius ABlatlcus 
(according to Joaephns} rushed forward to meet them, 
proclaiming aloud, '* I wish the tyrant had fallen by my 
Land." See Seneca, De CoDStantla, cb]». 18. 


viait to the German armies. Boru at Vienne,* 
he has great family Interest and powerful con- 
nections in Gaul. A man tlius sujiported will 
be able to incite liis countrymen to a revolt.” 
The hint was enough for Claudius. Without 
further inquiry, ho despatched CrJspinus, who 
commanded the prstorian guards, with a band 
of eoldlera. I'beir march resembled a body of 
troops going on a warlike expoditiuu. Asiatlcua 
was seized at Buie, and brought to Home in 
chains. 

II. He was not suffered to appear before the 
senate. The cause was heard lu the emperor's 
chamber, in the presence of Mesaallna. Sulllius 
stood forth as prosecutor. He stated the cor- 
ruption of the army, and aroused Aslaticus as 
the author of it. By bribes, by JargetuKs, and by 
the pi'actice of abominable vices, the suJdien 
were seduced from their duty ; they were pre- 
pared for oiiy enterprise, however atrociouH. 
ITie crime of adultery with Tojipiea lieijied to 
swell the charge ; and, to crown all, the prisoner 
had unmanned himsell’ by ills minutuml pas- 
Hions. Stung to the quick by this imputation, 
Asiuticus turned to the pnisccutor, " And ask 
your sons,” he said] “ they will tell you that I 
am a man.” He went into his defence lu such 
a strain of pathetic eloquence, that C'laudius 
feJt the strongest emutiona Even Messalina 
dropped a tear. She left the room to wipe the 
gush of nature from Jier eyes; but first charged 
Yitellius not to suffer the prisoner to eijcape. 
In the meantime, she hastened the destruction 
of Foppsea. She sent her agents to uLarm her 
with the horrors of u jail, and drive her, by 
that dismal prospect, to an act of dcsjieratlon. 
Her malice was unknown to Claudius- He 
was so little in the secret, that, a few days after- 
words, having invited Scipio as liis guest, bo 
nuked him, “ Why his wife was not of tha 
party?”* Scipio mode answer, *' She is dead.” 

i Formerly tlie capital of Uii* Allobrogea j now VI. 
enne lu Dauphine. 

5 This waa agreeable to the Homan manners. What 
man is ashamed, buyH Cumellua Nepos, to take his ^ Ife 
with him to a counvial meeting t Quern aaiM Hoina- 
nonam pudet }ixurem ducere in ctmnviimf Cora. Nep. 
lu Prvfatloue. 
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HI. Cimodioi wu, forioine time, In sinpenM* 
He wma Inclfned to favour AiiaUciu, but Vi- 
telUnji interpoeed. With teara in hla eyea, he 
talked of the firfendahlp irhich had long anbaJaced 
between the priaoner and himself ; ho mentioned 
their mntoal habita at the court of Antonia, the 
mperor’a mother ; he stated the public merits 
of Asiaticua and, in particular, the glory of hia 
late expedillon into Britain ; he omitted nothing 
that could excite compassion, but, at last, con- 
cluded (with a stroke of treachery), that to 
allow him to choose his mode of dying was an 
Indulgence due to so dlatlnguiahed a character. 
This cruel apeoiea of clemency waa adopted by 
Claudius. The friends of Aslatlcus recom- 
mended abstinence, as a mode of death easy and 
gradual. He scorned the pretended lenity, and 
betook himself to bis usual exercisea. He bathed 
and supped with alacrity of mind. “ To die,” 
he said, “ by the Intrigues of an artful woman, or 
the treachery of a debauched and profligate Im- 
postor, fuch as Vitellios, was an ignominious 
catastrophe. He envied those who perished by 
the syitematlo cruelty of TiberloM, or the head- 
long fury of Cal Igola.” Having declared these 
sentiments, he opened a vein, and bled to death. 
Before he gave himself the moital wound, he 
had the fortitude to survey his funeral pile. 
Perceiving that the flame might reach the 
branohea of the trees, and hurt the shade of his 
garden, he ordered it to be removed to a more 
distant spot Such was the tranquillity with 
wlildh he encountered death. 

IV. The senate was convened. Suillius fol- 
lowed hJs blow. He preferred an accusation 
against two lioman knights of the name of 
Petra; both diatiognished by their rank and 
character. ITie crime objected to them was, 
that they had made their house convenient to 
Poppea, when she carried on her intrigue with 
Mnester. The charge against one of them im- 
ported, that in a dream, hli imagination pre- 
sented to him the figure of Claudius crowned 
with a sheaf of corn, but the ears Inverted 
downward. This vision was understood by 
the criminal as the prognostic of an approaching 
famine. Some will have it, that the wreath 
consisted of vine- branches, with the leaves 
entirely faded; and this was deamed an omen 
of the emperor’s death towards the end of the 
ensuing autumn. 'Whatever It might bo, it is 
oertain that It waa held to be on aist of treason. | 
The two brothers died for a dream. By a de- 
cree of the fienate, Crispinos waa rewarded 
with fifteen thonnnd sesterces, and the pr»- 
torian dignity. On the motion of Vitelllus, a 
vote of ten thousand aesterces pasaed in favour 
of SoaibloB, the preceptor of Britannicus, and 
the faithful adviser of the emperor. In the 
debate on this occasion, Scipio waa called upon 
for his opinion : he rose, and raid, “ Since the 
conduct of roy wife Poppiea must apjvcar to me 


[a.u.c, 800 , 

’ In the Hune light that It does to this aoKinbly, 
let me be thought to oononr with the general 
voice. ” A delicate stroke of prudenee yielding 
to the ueceaaJty of the times, yet not forgetting 
the ties of conjugal affection. 

V. From this time, the rage of SnUlias knew 
no bounds. A number of others followed in 
the same track, all rivals In iniqnity. The con- 
stitution had been long since annihilated ; the 
fanctions of the magistrates were wrested out of 
their bands ; the wlU of the prince was the law; 
and, by conaequence, the crew of informera grew 
rich by Injustice and oppression. Their elo- 
quence was put up to nie, like any other com- 
modity at market. Samius, a Roman knight 
of distinction, has left a memorable instance. 
He had retained SuLUius with a fee of ten thou- 
sand crowns; but finding that bis cause was 
betrayed, he went to the house of the perfidious 
orator, and fell upon his own sword. To check 
this fatal mischief, a motion was made in tbe 
senate by CaJus Sillos, then consul elect. Of 
this man, his elevation, and his downfall, due 
notice will be taken hereafter. He represented, 
in strong colours, the avarice of the advocates. 
The fathers, with one voice, agreed to revive the 
Clncian law,' by which it was ordained in an- 
cient times, that no advocate, for a fee, or gratui ty 
of any kind, should prostitute his talents. 

VI. The Informers opposed the motion. 
They saw that the blow was aimed at them- 
selves. SlliuB grew more eager. He was at 
open enmity with Suillius, and, for that reason, 
pressed the business with bis utmost vigour. 
Ho cited the orators of ancient times, men of 
pure and upright principles, who considered 
honest fame, and the fair applause of posterity, 
as the true reward of genius. “ Eloquence,” 
be said, “the first of liberal arts, if it conde- 
scended to be let out for hire, was no better than 
a sordid trade. If it became mercenary, and sold 
itself to the highest bidder, no truth can be ex- 
pected ; Integrity is at an end. Take from ve- 
nal oratory all its view of interest, and the num- 
ber of suitors will, of course, be diminished. lu 
the reigning corruption of the modern forum, 
private feuds, mutual accusations, family quar- 
rels, hatred, and animosity, are kept alive. 'Hie 
practisers live by the paasiona of mankind, tcf 
physlcbiDB thrive by an epidemic distemper. Call 
to mind Calus Aslnius, Marcus Mesnla, and. 


1 MarcoB Clnrlos, trlbimc of the people, wni the no- 
thor of the Cincioji Lav, so called after bli name. In the 
conaubhlp of BemproDlai aiid Cethegiu, A. U. C. 650. 
It provided afsinit the receipt of gifts and preaents, but 
In acourse of thne fell hi to dlsiue, till Angnstus, A, U. C. 
73^ thought fit to revive it, with an additional clause, 
by which the adrorato, who pleaded for hire, uw) c»n. 
demned to pay four times the sum. Claudlui CBa may 
be Been a. 7 ) softened the rigour of the law, allowing 
a certalD fee, and ordaining, that whoever took more 
should he obliged to make restltutiuu. 
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■moDg tb« names of more rect^t date, remember 
the Amintll end the ^serlnl : men who never 
ut themselvee up to euctiou : never made a bar- 
gain and sale of their talents, bat rose by their 
Integrity and their unbonght eloquence to the 
blglreet honours of the atate." This speech from 
the consul elect was heard with general appro- 
bation. The fathers were on the point of de- 
claring by a decree, that all who took the wages 
of oratory should be deemed guilty of ex- 
tortion. SuIlllnH and Cossutianos, with many 
others who were conscioas of their evil practices, 
clearly saw, that if the decree passed the senate, 
it would be nothing less than a vote of pains and 
penalties against themselves. To ward off the 
blow, they pressed round the emperor, praying 
an indemnity for paat transactions. Clan- 
diui seeming by a nod to assent to their petition, 
they took courage, and argued their case os fol- 
lows : 

VII. “ Where Is the orator who can flat- 
ter himself that hla name will reach poster- 
ity? The interests of society require advocates 
by profession, men verged in queations of right I 
and wrong, and ready, as well as able, to 
protect the weak against the jirond and alDucnt. 
But eloquence is not a gratuitous gift ; it Is ac- 
quired by toil and Industry'. To conduct the af- 
fairs of others, the orator neglects his own con- 
cerns. Life is variegated with different employ- 
ments : some betake themselves to the professiou 
of arms ] others to the arts of husltaudry; no 
man embraces a particular calling, without hav- 
ing beforehand made an estimate of the profit. 
Asinius and Meaaala have been cited ; but it was 
easy for men in their situation, cniiched as they 
were in the civil wars between Augustus ami 
Antony, to forego all further views of emolu- 
ment. It was cQwy for the Arrnntii and the 
Ai^geriiii, the heirs of great and opulent fumilicn, 
to act with an elevation of mind superior to the 
profits of the bar. And yet we are not now to 
learn what prodigious sums Publius Clodius and 


C.IIffuJ^ . WM KlMiwi b, th< directum of CUn- 
‘*k‘ P<>«»lou 

^thw Phoimomonc, kin* of Iborta. Bj ri- 
^ces from that monarch. It appe«ired that tbs 
I'artbiaa stats was convalssd by internal divi- 
sions, and, while ths regal diadem was at stake, 
a people so dfatractsd among themselvss would 
not have lelanrs to engage in foreign wars. Go- 
tarips had seixed the throne of rarthia, and spilt 
a deluge of blood. He had murdered bis own 
brother Artabanui, with hii wife and son, and 
by these and other acta of cruelty, gave his mb- 
jects nothing to expect but slaughter and deso- 
lation. Determined to shake off the yoke, the 
people planned a revelation in favour of Bsr- 
danes, the surviving brother of GotaruM. This 
prince was by nature formed for enterprise. In 
two days he made a march of no less than thrre 
thousand furlougs. He took Gotarzes by surprise, 
attacked him with sudden fury, and obliged 
him to consult his safety by flight. He pushed 
on with vigour to the adjacent provinces, and 
all, except Seleuria, * submitted without re- 
sistance. 'i’he inhabitants of that city shut their 
gates. b'ired with indignation against a people, 
who had offered the same affront to his father, 
BardtineH yielded to the impulse of resentinent, 
instead of pursuing the measures which prudence 
dictated. He staid to amuse himself with the 
siege of a place strong by nature, w ell fortified, 
amply provided with stores, and on one side de- 
fended by a rapid river.* Gotarzes, in the 
mean time, having ohtaineil succours fram the 
Dahans^and Hyiraniaiis, returned with a pow- 
erful army to renew the wiu*. Bardanes whs 
compelled to raise the siege of Seleucia. lie re- 
tired to the plains of Bac.tria, and there pitched 
his camp. 

IX. While tlio cast was thus tlirown into 
convuisious, and the fate of Partbia bung on the 
doubtful event, Mithridates seixed the o]t|>or- 
tuiiity to invade the kingdom of Armenia- 'ihe 


Caius Curio received as the reword of their elo- 
quence- As to ourselves, we have not the ad- 
vantages of fortune : in a time of profound tran- 
quillity, it Is but just that we should live by the 
arts of peace. The case of men descended from 
plebeian families merits oonsideratfon. Without 
the career of eloquence, they have no way to 
emerge from obscurity. Take from men the 
just fruit of their studies, and learning will grow 
to seed.'’ This reasoning was far from honour- 
able, but it had weight with Claudius. He 
took a middle course, and fixed the legal perqui- 
site at the sum of ten thousand sesterces. All 
who presumed to transgress that line were to be 
.deemed guilty of extortion, by law compellable 

refund. 

VII I. About tbiitime Mlthrldales, who, ashas 
been mentioned, swayed the sceptre of Armenia, 
and was brought in chains to the tribunal of 


Roman legions and the Iberians supported the 
enterprise. By the former, all the forts and 
places of strength were levelled to the ground, 
and by the latter, the open country was laid 
waste. The Armeuions, under tlie conduct id 
Demonox, at that time governor of the country, 
hazarded a battle, and, being defeated, were no 
longer able to make a stand. The new settie- 


8 Mithridates, brother tu ]*hsriuirtianefi, king of Iberia, 
wai BppolnU*d by TiberJun tu pway the t^-eptre of Ar- 
moniH, A. U. C 7K1. See Annals, book vl. >. 82, He 
WH8 Hderwanls hronght to Hume In chains, sod thrown 
liitoprlBoD by Callgnla, A. U. C. TOS. TsHtna says, ho 
had given an arcount of thin tnuiasction ; hot the hia- 
Sory of CsJigiila In unfortunately lout. 

3 For Seleuria, aoo the Geogi aphlcsl Table. 

4 ITie river here intended 1b tlie TigTls. Bee Oeogra. 
phitail Table. 

A For the Dulim and Hyreani see the GcogTsphiroI 
Table. 
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moot, hovrvrer, wmi for ume time retarded by 
Cotyi, * kinf of tbe lewer Armenia. A party 
ef tbe noUea bad declared in hii fayour ; but, 
beinf Intimidated by letter* from Claudliu, 
they abandoned their project. Mitbridatee 
mounted tbe throne of Armenia, with more 
ferocity than became a prince in the opening of 
a new rel^. Meanwhile, the competitor* for 
tbe Parthian monarchy, in a moment when they 
were foing to try the imue of a decisive action, 
agreed on terms of peace. A oonspiracy bad 
been formed against them both ; but being de- 
tected by Gotarxe*, the two brothers came to an 
interview. The meeting was at first conducted 
with reserve on both sides. After balancing for 
some time, they embraced; and, taking each 
other by the hand, Iraund tbemaelvea by an oath 
before the altar of the goda, to Join with their 
united force, in order to pnniih the treachery of 
tbeir enemies, and, on equitable terms, to com- 
promise the war, Tbe people declared for 
Bardanea. Gotarxes, accordingly, resigned his 
pretensions ; and, to remove all cause of jealousy, 
withdrew to the remotest ports of Hyrcania. 
Bardanea returned in triumph ; and Seleucia 
threw open her gates, after having, during a 
■lege of seven years, stood at bay with the whole 
power of the Parthian monarchy, to tbe disgrace 
of a people, who, in such a length of time, were 
nnable to reduce that city to subjection. 

X. Bardanea, without delay, made himself 
master of the most important provinces. He 
Intended to invade Armenia; but Vibius Mar- 
tas, the governor of Syria, threatening to repel 
him by force, he abandoned the project. Mean- 
while, Gotarzei bad leisure to repeut of his ab- 
dication. ITie Parthian nobility, who In peace- 
ful times are always impatieut of the yoke of 
slavery, invited him to return. Roused by the 
call of the people, he soon collected a powerful 
army. Baidanes marched to meet him as far 
as the banks of the Erlnde. ” The passage ovir 
the river waa warmly dispnteil. After many 
sharp engagements, Pardanes prevailed. Ho 
pushed his conquest with aninterruptiHl success 
as far as the river Sioden, which Hows between 
the Dahl and tbe territory of the Arlans. His 
career of victory ended at that place. Though 
flushed with the success of their arms, the 
Parthians disliked a war in regions so far re- 
mote. To mark, however, the progress of the 
victorious troops, and to perpetuate the glory of 
having put under contribution so many distant 
natidns, where the Arsaclde bad never pene- 
trated, Bardanea raised a monument on the spot. 


1 This li the same Cotfs who has been slready men- 
tioned, as Idug of port of Thrace. Bee Annals, book ir. 
s. (n i sod tee the note. Caligula added hii division of 
that country to the dominions of HhBroetolccs, and 
made Cot^s king of the leaaer Armenia, A. U. C. 791. 

a For the river Eiiude and Binden, aoe the Geographi- 
chI Table. 
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and marched bach4o Parthia, proud of bis ex- 
ploits, more oppressive than ever, and, by con- 
■equenoe, more detested. A oonspiracy was 
formed to cut him off ; and accordingly, while 
the king on a hunting party, void of all suspicion, 
panned the pleasures of the chase, bis enemies 
fell upon him with sudden fury, Bardaues, in 
the prime aud vigour of his days, expired under 
repeated blows, 'ilie glory of his reign, however 
short, would have eclipsed the few of his prede- 
oetaon who enjoyed a length of days, if to gain 
the hearts of hia people had been as much his 
ambition, aa it waa to render himself the terror 
of hia enemies. By his death the kingdom was 
once more thrown into commotions. The choice 
of a succeasor divided the whole natiou into fac- 
tions. A large party adhered to Gutarzes; 
others declared fur Meherdetes, a descendant of 
Phraates, at that time a hostage In the hands of 
the Romans. The interest of Gotarxes proved 
the strongest ; but the people, in a short time, 
weary of his cruelty aud wild profusion, seut a 
private embassy to liome, requesting that the 
emperor would be graciously pleased to send 
Meherdetes to fill tbe throne of his aiir^^tors. 

XI. During the same consulship, in the year * 
of Rome eight hundred, the secular games were 
celebrated, after an interval of sixty-four years 
siuce they were last solemuixed iu the reigu of 
Augustus. The chronology observetl by Augus- 
tus differed from the system of Claudius ; but 
this is not tbe ]»luce for a discussion of that ptdnt. 

1 have been sufficiently explicit on the subject in 
the history of Domitiau wlio likewise gave an 


3 Tlie Becolar games were exhibited bj AugostoJ, iu 
Uie roQSulsbip of Caiiis Farnlus and C. SduiiUH, A. U. ('. 
737. The funioufl Cunwen S^cuUire of Horace has made 
them uolversaJly knowo. Li their first iutstiluUon they 
wore to be celebruted at the end of every century ; but 
that reguiatJou, as we learn from Horace, was changed 
to every huudred and ten yean. 

Certus undenos decles per sudoi 
OrbU, ut cuotos refcralqne ludoa 
Ter die darn, Uttiehqne grata 

Nocte frequentes. 

The first secxilar games were La the consalsLip of 
Valexiiu aud Virglaiiis, A. U. C. £96. 

The Becood, In the cousulsliip of Valerias Corviiius 
and CaluB l*BetlliuB, A. U. C. 406. 

Tbe third, in the coimulsliip of Cornelias Lentalna and 
Lliduiua VaroB, A. U. C. 5ia 

Thu fourth, la the coosulHblp of fmllius Lepldus sjuI 
Ladas Aurelius, A. U. C. 6£8. 

The fifth, by Augustas, as above mentlooed, 737. 

The sixth, by CTaadlus, A. U. C. 900. 

Tacitos says, Claadius differed from the compotation 
of Augustus ; and for an explanation of that matter lie 
refers us to the history of Domltian, who also gave the 
sei'ular games, A. U. C. 841. But the history of Domi- 
tlau has not reached posterity. That monster has escaped 
the vengeance due to -his crimes from the pen of Tacitna 
The difference between the calmlatlonof Aagustos and 
that of Claudius, appears to be a follBcy of the latter A- 
peror. Suetonius says, he exhibited tbe secnlar games, 
under a pretence of their having been antidpated by 
Augostus ; and yet Clandlus, In his history, fairly oa usj 
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exhibition of the Becubir gamei. Being at that 
time one of the college of hftetn, and invested 
with the office of pretor, it fell to my province 
to regulate the ceremonies. L«t it not he im- 
figin^ that this is said from motives of vanity. 
The fact Is, In ancient times the bosiness was 
conducted nnder the special directions of the 
quiudecemvirui order, while the chief magistrates 
officiated in the several ceremonies. Claudius 
thought proper to revive this public spectacle. 
He attended iu the circus, and, in his presence, 
the Trojan game^ was performed by the youth 
of noble birth. Britannicus, the emperor’s son, 
and Lucius Domitius, who by adoption took the 
iiama of Nero, and afterwards succeeded to the 
oinpire, appeared, with the rest of the band, 
mounted on superb horses. Nero was received 
with acclamations, and that mark of popular 
favour was considered os an omen of his future 
grandeur. A story, at that time current, gained 
credit with the populace. Nero iu his infancy 
was said to have been guarded by two serpents ; “ 
but this idle tale held too much of that love of 
the marvellous which distinguishes foreign na- 
tions. The account given by the prince himself, 
wlm was ever nnwilliiig to derogate from his 
own fume, differed from the (Mimmon report. 
He talkeil of tl«e pro<ligj^ but graced his narra- 
tive with one serpent only. 

XII. The prejudice in favour of Nero rose 
altogether from the esteem in which the memory 
of Germanicus was held by the people at large. 
The only male heir of that admired commander 
was naturally an object of attention; and the 
sufferings of hla mother Agrippina touched every 


that thfy had bfcn neglected befare the time of Augtu. 
till ; ZaJ that emperor tnaile an, ejpart ealcutattan of Ike 
time, and againkrenight the garnet to thrtrregviar order. 
For this reHMOi, when the crier, by order of Claudius, iu. 
vlted the people, in the unuaJ form, to garnet, which no 
one had ever teen, and trouid never fee again, the peo 
pie eoiild n(>t refmlo rnjin laughing, ns many then living 
hnd seen them In the time of Augustus, and some of the 
players, who hnd arted on that omiBlon, were now 
bn)ught upon the stago agalu. Soot In Claud, a. 91. 

4 The Trojan Game, commonly ascribed to Jtlneas, is 
beautifully described by VirgiJ, £neid t. ver, 543. Sue- 
tonius snyB it was exhibited by Julius C^sar, when two 
roinpaniet, one ronslstiug of grown up lads, and the 
other of boys of a leaser slie, displayed their skill iu 
horsemanship. Suet In JuL CttS. s. 30. This may ac- 
count for tlie appearance of Dritannicus and Domitius 
Nero, both at tliat time cxtroraely young. Britonnlcas 
was bom A. U. C. 791 ; Nero in the year 79a See the 
Genealoglral Table, No. 108 and No. 35. 

5 Suetonius explains the origin of this fable. He 
• ays, Uiere was a report, that certain asaaselns were 
hired by Messalina to strangle Nero in lila bed, in order 
to remove the rival of Britnnnicua The men went to 
execute their purpose, but were frightened by a serpent 
that crept from under his pillow, nils tale was occa- 
sioned by the finding of a serpent's skin near Nero’s pil- 
low, which, by his mother’s order, he wore for some 
time upon his right arm, inclosed In a golden bracelet 
Bnetoiuus, In Neron. s. a 


heart with compassion. Mewtailna, it waa well 
known, pursued her with unrelenting malice i 
■he was, even then, planning her min. Her 
snbomed accosera toon framed a lift of Crimea ; 
but the execution of her schemee wao, for a 
time, auaprnded. A new amonr, little abort of 
phrensy, claimed precedence of all other paa- 
slona. Cains Silius* wai the person for whom 
she burned with all the vehemence of wild de- 
sire. The graces of his form and manner 
eclipsed all the Roman youth. That she might 
enjoy her favourite without a rival, she obliged 
him to repudiate his wife, Juiiia Silana, tboogh 
descended from illustrious aucestors. Silius was 
neither blind to the magnitude of the crime, nor 
to the danger of not comply iug. If he refused, 
a woman scorned would be sure to gratify her 
revenge; and, on the other hand, there was a 
chance of deceiving the stupidity of Claudius. 
The rewards in view were bright and tempting, 
lie resolved to stand the hazard of future con- 
sequences, and enjoy the present moment. Mes- 
salina gave a loose to love. She M orned to save 
appcaninces. She repejitcd lier visits, nut in a 
pri vale luiiniior, but with aJl her tmin. In 
public places slie bung enamoured over him ; 
she loaded him with wealtli and lionours ; and 
at length, as if the Imperiiil dignity had been 
already transferred to nuotber bouse., the retinue 
of the prince, his slaves, his freedmen, and the 
whole splendour of the court, adorned the man- 
sion of her liivuurite. 

XIX 1. Claudius, In the meantime, blind to 
the conduct of his wife, and little suspectiug 
that his bed was dishonoured, gave all bis time 
to the duties of his ceusoriol office;. He issued 
an edict to repre?« the licentiousness of the 
theatie. A dramatic performanw had been 
given to the stage by I’ublius Bompouius,^ a 
man of consular rank. On that occasion the 
au^or, and several women Rf the first condi- 
tion, were treated by the populace with insolence 
and vile scurrility. This behaviour called for 
the interposition of the prince. To check the 
rapacity of usurers, a law was also iiassed, pro- 
hibiting the loan of money to young heirs, on 


6 Sllio^ wna consul elect, as aircuriy neotioued in tills 
book, s. 5. Juvenal says, 

Kllg p quidnaoi 

Suadendum esse pules, ciil niiliero Ca'snrls uxor 
DcHtlnat. OpUnios lilr, cl fnrmo«lK*imuH Idem 
Gentis patridie, rapllur Djlner extiuguendns 
MeftHallnoe orulis. 8at. x. ver. 331. 

Now SUlns wants thy counsel ; giro advice; 

Wed Ca*sar'H wife, or die. 'fbe rhnlro Is nice. 

Her comet-eyes iba dsrtb on every grace. 

And takes ■ fatal liking to bis fore. 

DavDEN's JurrsAL. 

7 Pomponius had been consnl, but not in the begfamlng 
of the year, and therefore his name does not appear in 
the Fatti Cojindaret. Quintilian praises his dramatic 
genius, and admires his tragedies. See the Dlslogo# 
concerning Oratory, s. l.S, note. 
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tha oootJDgeacf of tbeir fktfaer’i deatb. Tba 
WBten, which biro their eoorce oa the Sim- 
bmioe hilif,^ were oonrejed in aqaedaoti to 
Rome. Claadlna, at tha same time, ioTeiited 
the form of new lettera, and added them to the 
Roman alphabet, aware that the lan^na/^ of 
Greece, in Ita original itate, could not boait of 
perfection, but reoelTed, at different perioda, a 
Tarietj of Improrements. 

XIV. The higyptlani were the flrat who had 
the Ingenuity to expreai by outward ilgna the 
Ideaa paaslng in the mind. Under the form of 
anlmali they gare a body and a ffgore to eentU 
ment. Their bieroglyphlce were wrought in 
■tone, and are to be Been at tbii day, the moet 
venerable monumenU of human memory. The 
invention of lettert” it alto claimed by the Hgyp* 


1 The Z7iZ£r, according to Brotier and 

other oommentaton, are the hiili that orerlook the 
tawn, formerly called SiMaqwum^ now Sut^jaco^ about 
forty milea from Rome, towards Uie east, and not far 
from the Sacred Cok, now II ilonatiero del Saero 
Speco. Tbo watars laiolng fW)m two fonntains, known 
by the namet of Cariim and (keruleiu, were, by the 
dlrectloD of Claadlofl, brought to Romo in. canals mode 
with great labour and raat expense. See Pliny's Do* 
•crlptlon, Ub. xxxtL a 15. 

S The invention of lottors, one of tbo happiest oxor. 
tloai of the human mind, presents a suhJoct of so curl- 
uus and complicated a nature, that the disciuslun of It 
cannot be condonsod into a note. Plato and Cicero 
were bo itrack with the wondorAil artiflee of alpha- 
betlcal cbaracters, as to conciudo that it won not of 
human Invention, bat a preteruutuml gift of the im* 
mortal gtMla. Dr Warburtou has given a diasertation 
on the luhJect, In which profooiid Iconilng and sound 
philosophy are happily united. After him, it may bo 
stated, that man, being formed for sochdy, soon found 
two ways of eommunlcaUng his thoughts; namely, by 
sounds and ilgnJflcont action. But botli were trnnsient. 
Something permanent was still required ; something, by 
which the couceptions of the mind might be prcaorvod 
and communicated ^ a distance. This was duue by the 
images of things, properly called plcture-wrltlug. ^n- 
alble objects were easily represobted, but abstract ideas 
d em a nd ed further improvsment. That difficulty was 
also conquered. Mou conversant In matter wonted 
sensible images to convey tbo Ideas formed by the opera- 
tlona of the understanding. For that purpose, every 
object. In which could be found any kind of resemblance 
or analogy, waa Introduced to represent the inward 
sentiment: as an itk, for knowledge; a cieclk, for 
eternity. ITila waa the aymbollc writing of the Egyp- 
tians, who attended principally to the animal creation, 
and thereby establish^ the hrkte-vortkip of their conn. 
Cry. Ilie several animals and Bymbolic figures being 
carved on pymnids and obelisks, by direction of the 
ncerdotal order, the art of expresslDg Ideas by analog, 
ous representation was deemed sacred, and thence called 
HiBBooLTraic. It had, at first, nothing in it of mys* 
tery ; it was dictated by the necessities of man In social 
life. Hie Chinese la the east had their hieroglyphics. 
Picture. writing was known to the Mexicans, In a world 
then undlacovered ; and, accordingly, Acosta teQs as, 
that the first accoant of a Spanish fleet on the coast, waa 
sent to Hontexuma in dellnealioas painted on doth. 
The same writer adds, thlnga that hod a bodily shape 
were represented by their proper figures ; and those that 
were Invisible, by other expreailvs cbaractera | ■nA thus 


[A.V.C. 800 . 

tUoB. According to their aecoaut, the Phaui- 
olaoB found legible cberectere in nee throughout 
Egypt, and, being much employed In oeTigatlon^ 
carried them into Greece ; importen of the art, 
bat not entitled to the glory of the JnventloD. 
The hlnory of the matter, ae related by the 
FhoBnioiani, 1b, that Cadmoi, with a fleet from 
their country, paeaed into Greece, and taught 
the art of writing to a rude and barbaroua 
people. We are told by others, that Cecrops 
the Atbeuian, or Linua the Theban, or Pain- 
medee the Arglve, who flourUhed during the 
Trojan war, invented aixteen letters.* the hon- 


the Mexicans wroto or painted every tiling they had 
occasion to express. The l*eruTliins mode use of arbi- 
trary marks. With tbclr kuottod cords of diflereut 
colours, and various sixes, they contrived to convey 
their thOQghtH to one another. Tha Chinese proceeded 
from their bieroglyphlcu to the inventloa of asignlfiraul 
mark for every Idea. It is s mistake to say that they 
formed an alphabet, or letters to bo the sign of simple 
Bonods. Their characters do not stand for syllables, of 
which articulate words are composed ; they express 
the idea, or the object itself; and It is sold tliat they 
have no less than Bcvcnty thuusand of tmeh arbitrary 
characters. 'JTie confaslon that must follow is ob^lou». 
Signs for woodb, not THiifoi, were stUl the grand dcald- 
OTEtum. Some happy genius (who, it la not known) 
arose la Egypt lie ha^ the sagadty to observe the 
forroaUou of sounds by the human organa, and soon, 
perceived that several were frequently united to con- 
stitute a word. By decompounding tbeae, and fixing ii 
mark for vowels and consonants, which might be after- 
words blended and varied as the word required, the art 
of writing WBfl reduced to simplicity, and finally cstab- 
llshed In its present form. Moses brooght alphabetic 
letters, with the rest of his leambig, from Egypt, and was, 
therefore, able to reduce his books to writing. Cudmus 
was ff lliobes In b^gypt, and passed from Phcenlcia Into 
Greece. His native country shows n honce he derived 
his alphabet; though the Fhcpuidaus were, by valgar 
error, sold to bo thu people who Invented letters, and 
first biogbt the art of ttoppiHp the fiying tmend. 

Phcnnices prlml, famo) si crcdJlur, uusi 

Mansuram rudlbus voocm slgnare flguria. 

Lucix, lib. Hi vor. 230l 
Pliny the elder gives tbo honour to the Assyrians : he 
says. Literal temper arbitror Juiue Auynat. Ub. vii. 
B. 50. It 1 b plain, however, that he wbb not rightly in. 
formed. Hee Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol. ili. 
page 00, &c. ; and see Memoirs of the Ac^my of 
BoUea Lettres, voL xxxiL page 212. 

3 Dr Warborton aays the Hebrew alphabet, which 
Moees employed In the compoeltkm of the Peutnteucli, 
la considerably fuller than that which CodmoB brought 
into Greece. Cadmns had only sixteen letters, and the 
Hebrew bod two and twenty. Diviuo Legal. voL ili. 
page 148. Wa find from Tadtus, that the Greek alphabet 
received considerable oddlUona. As to the three letters 
added by Claudius to the Romim alphabet, Suetonius 
says, he invented three new letters, concerning which 
he published a book, while he was yet a private dtlxen ; 
and, after his elerotloa to the imperisJ ant, his authority 
introduced them Into oommon use, and the same were 
BtlU extant in booko, registers, and Inacriptlons on 
bnildlngi. See Life of dandius, s. 41. Brotier, in Us 
editloa of Tacitus, has given, from a brass table found 
at Lyons, a speech made by Claudius to the senate ; but 
in that roonament of antiquity no trace appears of 
those new letters. 
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oar of adding to Ute ntimber, and mmkJog a 
compkto alphabet, iaaaoHM to different authort, 
md, in particular, to Simonidea. Jn Italy, 
Hemaratua of Corinth, and £rander the Ar- 
cadian, Introduced the arts of cJviliaation : the 
former taught the Etrurlam, and the latter, the 
aborigine* or native* of the country where he 
settled. The form of the Latin letter* wa* the 
name a* the character* of the ancient Greek* : 
blit the Roman alphabet, like that of all other 
nations, wa* scanty in the beginning. In pro- 
cess of time, the original elements were In- 
creased. Claudios added three new letters, 
which, during the remainder of his reign, were 
frequently inserted, hut after his deatli fell into 
disuBe. In table* of brass, on which were 
engraved the ordinances of the people, and 
which remain to this day, hang up in the tern 
plea, and the fomm, the shape of the three 
characters may still be traced. 

XV. To regnlate the college of angnrs was 
the next care of Claudius. He referred the 
buBlness to the consideration of the seuate, 
observing to that assembly, that an ancient 
and venerable institution ought not to be suf- 
fered, for want of due attention, to sink into 
oblivion. In times of danger, the common- 
wealth resorted to the sootbsayem, and that 
order of men restored the primitive ceremonies 
of religion. 13y the nobility of Etruria the 
science of future events was esteemed, and cul- 
tivated. The authority of the senate gave addi- 
tional sauctioni, and those mystorles have ever 
since remained in certain families, transmitted 
from father to son. In the present decay of all 
liberal science, and the growth of foreign snper- 
stition, the sacred mysteries are neglected, and, 
indeed, almost extinguished, llie empire, it is 
true, enjoys a state of perfect tranquillity; but, 
hurely, fur that blessing, the people should bend 
ill adoration to the gods, not forgetting, in the 
(Milm season of peace, those religions rites, which 
saved them in the boor of danger." A decree 
passed the senate, directing that the pontiffs 
should revise the whole system, and retrench or 

what to them ahonld seem proper. 

XVI. In the course of this year, the Cherus- 
.cans applied to Home for a king to reign over 
them, 'lliey had been distracted by civil dis- 
sensions, and in the wars that followed, the 
dower of their nobility was cut off. Of royal 
descent there was only one surviving chief, by 
name Itolicus, and he ut that time resided at ! 
Rome. He was the son of Flavius, the brother 
of Arminlus; by the maternal line, grandson to , 
Calumer, the reigning Ling of the Cattians. ' 
He was comely in his person, expert in the use | 
of arms, and skilled in horsemanship, as well 
aft^ the Homan muiner, as the practice of the 
Germans. Claadios supplied him with money; 
appointed guards to escort him ; and, by season- 
eble admonitioni, endeavoured to inspire him 
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wl^^ smtlmenta worthy of the elevation to 
which he was called. He desired him to go 
forth with conrags, and ascend tb« throne of hls 
ancaatOTS with becoming dignity. He told him, 
that being bom st Rome, and there entertained 
in freedom, not kept as a prisoner, he was the 
first, who went clothed with the cbsrarter of a 
Roman citizen, to reign in Germany. The 
prince wo* received by hls countrymeu with 
demonstrations of joy. A stranger to the dls- 
seniioDs, which had for some time disturbed the 
public tranquillity, he had uo party view* to 
warp hls conduct. The king of a people, not 
of a faction, be gained the esteem of all. His 
praise resounded in every quarter. By exereis- 
ing the milder qualities of temperance and affa- 
bility, and, at times, giving himseif up to wine 
and gay carousals, which among Barbarians are 
esteemed national virtues, he endeared blmself 
to all ranks of men. His fame reached the 
neighbouring states, and by degree* spread all 
over Germany. 

His popularity, however, gave umbrage to the 
disaffected. The same turbulent spirits, who 
had before thrown every thing into confnslon, 
and fiourished in the distractions of their coun- 
try, began to view the new king with a jealous 
eye. They represented to the adjacent nations, 
that “ the rights of Germany, transmitted to 
them by their forefathers, were now at the last 
gasp. The grandeur of the Roman empire risen 
on the rains of public liberty. But is the Che- 
Tuscan nation at so low an ebb, that a native, 
worthy of the supreme autborlty, cannot be 
found amongst them ? Is there no resource left, 
but that of electing the sou of I^laviui, that ignn- 
minions spy, that traitor to his country ? It is 
in vain alleged in favour of Italicus, that be is 
nephew to Arminius, Were he the son of that 
gallant warrior; yet fostered, as he has been, iu 
tbe^arms, and In the bosom of Rome, he it, by 
that circumstance, unqualified to reign in Ger- 
many. From a young man, educated among 
our enemies, debased by servitude, and infected 
with foreign manners, foreign laws, and foreign 
sentiments, what have we to expect? And If 
this Roman king, this Italicus, inherits the spirit 
of hls father; let it be remembered, that Mavius 
took the field against his kindi-ed and the gods o* 
Germany. In the whole course of that war, uo 
man showed a spirit so determined; no mai 
acted with such envenomed hostility agaiD5t the 
libertic^B of his country. " 

XVTI. By iliese, and such like incentive*, 
the malcontents iiitiamed the minds of the people, 
and soon collected a numerous army. An equal 
number followed the standard of Itallcns. 

<* llieir motives," they said, <*were Just and 
honourable : the young king did not come to 
usurp the crown ; be was Invited by the voice of 
a willing people. His birth waa Uluslrioas, and 
It waa blit fair to moke an experiment of bii vn- 
2 A ^ 
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tnsi. He mlf ht, perfaape, prore worthy of Ar- 
minlm, hie ancles and of Catamer, hli grand- 
father. Eren for hla father, ' the eon had no 
reaaon to bloih. If Flarlua adhered with fidel- 
ity to the canae of Rome, he had bound himself 
by the obligation of an oath ; and that oath was 
taken with the consent of the German nations. 
The aacTsd name of liberty was used in rain to 
varnish the guilt of pretended patriots; a set of 
men, la their private characters, void of hononr; 
in their public conduct, destructlre to the oom- 
munlty ; an unprincipled and profligate party, 
who, by fair and honest means having nothing 
to hope, looked for their private advantage In the 
disasters of their country.'* To this reasoning 
the multitude assented with shouts of applause. 
The Barbarians came to action. After an ob- 
stinate engagement, victory declared fur Italicus. 
Elate with success, he broke out into Eicts of 
cruelty, and was soon obliged to fly the country. 
The Langobards' reinstated him in bis domin- 
lona From that time, Italicus continued to 
stmggle with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, 
in success no less than adversity the scourge of 
the Cheruscan nation. 

XVIII. 'I'be Chauclans, ' at this time free 
from domestic broils, began to tom their arms 
against their neighbours. The death of San- 
guinlus, who commanded the legions in the 
lower Germany, fumisbed them with an oppor- 
tunity to invade the Roman provinces ; and as 
Corbulo, who was appointed to succeed the de- 
ceased general, was still on his way, they re- 
solved to strike their blow before his arrival. 
Gannascus, bom among the Canlnefates, headed 
the enterprise ; a bold adventurer, who bad for- 
merly served among the auxiliaries in the Ho- 
man army. Having deserted afterwards, he 
provided himself with llght-bnilt shallops, and 
followed the life of a roving frabooter, Infesting 
ohiefiy the Gallic side of the Rhine, * where he 
knew the wealth and the nnwarllke genlos of 
the people. Corbulo entered the province. In 
his first campaign he laid the foundation of that 
prodigious fame, which afterwards raised his 
character to the highest eminence. He ordered 
the strongest galleys to fall down the Rhine, and 
the small craft, according to their size and fitness 
for the service, to enter the atuarles and the 
reoemes of the river. The boats and vemels of 
ths enemy were sunk or otherwise destroyed. 
Gannascus was obliged to save himself by flight. 

By these operations Corbulo restored tnm- 
quiUlty throughout the province. The re-estab- 


1 For fui sccoant of Flavius, the father, see Auiisis, 
book IL i, 9 and la 

8 See the Goographlcsl Tsbla 

3 For the Chaudans, see the Geographical Table. 

4 The countries now called ZeUrmde, BraSant, F1aM~ 
dm. In those parts there were ■erend canals and in- 
lets of the sea, beiwesn the Scketd, the ikfcusr, sod the 
Rhine. 
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Ushment of military disoipUoe was the next ob- 
ject of hla attention. He found the legions 
relaxed In sloth, attentive to plunder, and aotlre 
for no other end. In order to make a thorough re- 
form, he gave out in orders, that no man should 
presume to quit hla poet, or venture to attack 
the enemy, on any pretence, without the com- 
mand of hie superior officer. The soldiers at 
the advanced stations, the sentinels, and the 
whole army, performed every duty, both day 
and night, completely armed. Two of the men, 
It Is said, were put to death as an example to the 
rest; one because he laboured at the trenches 
without his sword ; and the other for being 
I armed with a digger onl^ a severity, it must 
! be acknowledged, strained too far, or, perhaps, 
j not true in fact : but the rigid system, peculiar to 
Corbulo, might, with some colour of probability, 
give rise to the report. 1 1 may, however, be fairly 
inferred, that the commander, concerning whom 
a story like this could gain credit, was, in matten 
of moment, firm, decided, and inflexible. 

XIX. By this plan of discipline, Corbulo 
•truck a general terror through the army: bet 
that terror had a twofold effect; It roused the 
Romani to a due sense of their duty, and re- 
pressed the ferocity of the Barbarians. The 
Frisians,* who, ever since their success against 
Lucias Apronios, remained in open or disguised 
hostility, thought it advisable, after giving hos- 
tages for their peclfio temper, to accept a territory 
within the limits prescribed by Corbulo, and to 
submit to a mode of government, which be judged 
proper, consisting of an aanembly in the nature 
of a senate, a body of magistrates, and a new 
code of laws. In order to bridle this people ef- 
fectually, he built a fort in the heart of their 
country, and left it strongly garrisoned. In the 
meantime, he tried, by bis emissaries, to draw 
over to his interest the leading chiefs of the 
Chaucuin nation. Against Gannascus he did 
not scruple to act by stratagem. In the case of 
a deserter, who had violated all good faith, fraud 
and circumvention did not appear to him incoti- 
slBtent with the dignity of the Romaa name. 
Gannascus was cut off. His death inflamed the 
resentment of the Chaucians; nor was Corbulo 
nnwilling to provoke a war. His conduct, 
however, though applauded at Rome by a great 
number, did not escape the censure of others. 
** Why enrage the enemy ? If he failed in bis 
attempt the commonwealth mutt feel the cala- 
mity: if crowned with snccets, a general of high 
renown, under a torpid and unwarlike prince, 
might prove a powerful and a dangerons citiaen.” 
Claudius had no ambition to extend his domln- 
ions in Germany. He ordered the gairlsons to 
be withdrawn, and the whole army to repaas the 
Rhine. 


b For the Frlslaii*, see ths Oeognphlcsl Table : and 
for Lodus Aproolus, see Aooslf, book ir. a 13 and 14. 
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XX. Corbulo b*d ■Insdy mu-ked oat hli 
cunp In tbfl enemj’i oonatry, when the emperor'a 
letten oame to band. The oootenta vrere anex- 
pected. A crowil of refleotiona oconrred to the 
geuerai ; he dreaded the dlepleaaure of the prince; 
he saw the legions exposed to the derision of the 
Barbarians, and in the opinion of the allies his 
own character degraded. He exclaimed with 
some emotion, “ Haj^py the commanders who 
fought for the old republic!'* Without a word 
more, he sounded a retreat. And now, to hinder 
his men from falling again into sluggish inactiv- 
ity, he ordered a canal, three and twenty miles 
in length, to be carried on between the Meuse 
and the Rhine, as a%hannel to receive the influx 
of the sea, and hinder the country from being 
laid under water. Claudius, in the meantime, 
allowed him the honour of triumphal ornaments : 
he granted the reward of military service, but 
prevented the merit of deserving it. 

In a short time afterwards, Curtins Rufus 
obtained the same distinction : the service of 
this man was the discovery of a mine in the 
country of the Mattiaci ” in which was opened a 
vein of silver, of little profit, and soon exhausted. 
The labour was severely felt by the legions; 
they were obliged to dig a number of sluices, 
and in subterraneous cavities to endure fatigues 
and hardships, scarce supportable in the open 
air. Weary of the labour, and finding that the 
same rigorous services were extended to other 
provinces, they contrived, with secrecy, to des- 
patch letters to the emperor, praying, that, when 
next he appointed a general, he would begin with 
gianting him triumphal bonuun. 

XXI. Curtins Rufiint , ' according to some, 
was the son of a gladiator. For this I do not 
jiretend to vouch. To speak of him with malig- 
nity is far from my intention, and to relate the 
truth is palnfuL He began the world in the 
train of a quiestor, whom he attended into 
Africa, In that station, while, to ovoid the in- 
tense beat of the raid-day sun, be was sitting 
under a portico in the city of Adrumetum,* the 
form of a woman, large beyoud the proportions 
of the human shape,” appeared before him. A 
voice, at the same time, pronounced, “ Yon, 
Rufus, are the favoured man, destined to come 
hereafter into this province with proconsular 
authority.” Inspired by the vision, he set out 
for Rome, where, by the interest of bis friends, 
and his own intriguing genius, he first obtained 
the quiestorship. In a short time after, he as- 
pired to the dignity of prator ; and, though op- 


0 For the Msttisd, see the OeoffTsphlrsl Table. 

7 Some of the commentators will have this persoo to 
bp Quintas Cortlus, the historian of Alexander the 
Great , bat this opinion la without foundation. Tadtns 
would not omit a drciunstance so very remarkable. 

8 For Adrumetum, aee the Geofraphicml Table. 

9 ThJa atory ta related sa s fact by the younger Pliny, 
lib. vy. ep. S7. 


posed by oompetitora of distlngalshed rank, bs 
Booceeded by the suffrage of Tiberius, ^st 
emperor, to throw a veil over the mean extrac- 
tion of his &vourite candidate, shrewdly said, 
“ Curtius Rufus seems to be a man tjyrung from 
himsef.'* He lived to an advanced old age, 
growing grey In the base arts of servile adolaiion, 
to his superiors a fawning sycophant, to all be- 
neath him proud and arrogant, and with his 
equals surly, rude, and impracticable. At a late 
period of his life, be obtained the cousular and 
triumphal ornaments, and finally, to verify the 
prediction, went proconsul into Africa, where 
he finished his days, 

XXII. About this time Cnelus Novlus, a 
man of equestrian rank, was seized in the circle 
at the emperor’s court, with a dagger concealed 
nnder his robe: bis motives were unknown at 
that time, and never sinco discovered. When 
he lay stretched on the rack, he avowed Lis own 
desperate purpose, but, touching his accomplices, 
not a syllable could be extorted from him. 
Whether bis silence was wilful obstiuecy, or 
proceeded from his having no secret to discover, 
remains uncertain. During the same consulship, 
Publius Dolabella proposed a new regulation, 
requiring that a public spectacle of gladiators 
should be exhibited annually, at the expense of 
such aa obtained the office of queastor. In the 
^rly ages of the commonwealth, that magistracy 
was considered as the reward of virtue. I'he 
honours of the state lay open to every citizen 
who relied on bis fair endeavours, and the iiitis- 
grity of his character. The difference of ago 
created no incapacity. Men, in the prime of 
life, might be chosen consuls and dictators. The 
office of quiestor was instituted during the mon- 
archy, as appears from the law Curiata,*' which 

was afterwards put in force by liucius Junius 
Brutus. The right of electiou was vested in 
the consuls, till, at last, it centred in the people 


jn lu the roMulilJp of Fulvliu FlarcuB bjmI lAirius 
-M nnl iiiK AckllDUH, A. U. C. Luciaa Vllliiin, tribune 
of the people, preferred a roffotio or bill, which puHsed 
Into a law, to BelUo at w bnt affe the dlffen-ut inaffiktra. 
den might be obtained. £o oono rogntin jtnmotu /aim 
eMt ab Villio, trihuno plrbit, ^uut annut nafi t/urwipie 

magistrutum prtertnt capftrttii^nc. Livy, hb xl b, kl 

I’he quje«torship waa the first ollleo any perwjn eould 
bear lu the eoinmon wealth, loul, by the new regulation, 
might be undertaken at tim age of twenty-four nr 
twenty.flvo years. Kennet’e Homan AuUquJtlCT, pags 
115. 

U The Coawtia L'nriata owe Iheir origlna] to tba 
dlvisloa which KoinuJus made of the people Into thirty 
runu', U*n being niiitaiued lu every tnbe. They an- 
■ wenal, in moat rewpectn, to the modern dlvlajona o/ 
cJUea into parishes. Hefore the instltutiou of the Comilta 
CmtHTiata, or asserobllea of the people In their ccntorlea, 
whidi were In uiunber ISO, instiUilad by Serrlm Tul- 
lius, all the great concenu of the state wera transacted 
in the ruriie , sneh as the electing of maglstratea, the 
making or alu^ifmtlDg of laws, and the decision of espial 
causes. Kennefs Ronisn Aotlqulties, page lifft. 
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•t lATfe ; Modf ftooordlngly, we find thmt about 
rixtj-three jean after the expoltion of the Tar- 
qulnav Valerloa Potitm and jEmilloi Mamercni 
wera the Ant popolar quieaton, created to attend 
the armlet of the republic. The multiplicity of 
affkJn Increailnf at Rome, two were added to 
act la a oItU capacity. In proceai of time, when 
all Italy was reduced to lubjectlon, and foreign 
proTlncea augmented the public rerenue, the 
number of quetton wat doubled. Sylla created 
twen^ ; he bad trantferred all judicial authority 
to the Moate; and to All that order with Itt pro- 
per complement wat the object of hie policy. 
The Roman knighti, it it true, recovered their 
ancient Juiiedlctlon ; but even during thoee con- 
vulslont, and from that ora to the time we are 
tpeaklng of, the quantorahip waa either obtained 
by the merit and dignity of the candidatea, or 
granted by the favour and free will of the people. 
It wat reaerved for Dolabella to make the elec- 
tion venal. 

XXIII. Aulua Vitelliu«and Lucius Vipaan- 
lui were the next conaula. [A. U. C. 801. 
A. 1). 48.] The mode of Ailing the vacanciet 
In the aenate became the tubject of debate, 
'fhe nobility of that part of Gaul ntyletl Gallia 
C 0 MA.TA * had for tome time enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of Homan cltlzent: on this occaiion they 
claimed a right to the roagittracy and all civil 
honoura. ITie demand became the topic of 
public diacoaalon, and in the prince’s cabinet 
met with a itrong oppoeitlon. It was there 
contended, “ 'ITiat Italy was not ao barren 
of men, bnt ahe could well aupply the capital 
with At and able aenators, In former timee, the 
municipal towna and provinces were content to 
be governed by their own native cltlzeniu That 
■yalem iraa long eatabliahed, and there waa no 
reaaon to condemn the practice of the old repub- 
lic. The history of that period preaenta a school 
of vlrtne. It ia there that the models of true 
glory are to be found; those models that formed 
the Roman genius, and still excite the emu- 
lation of posterity, la it not enough that tlie 
Venetlani and Insubrians ■ have forced their 
way into the aenate? Are we to see a de- 
luge of foreigners poured In upon us, as If the 
city were taken by atohn ? V\ hat honours and 
what titles of distinction will, in that case, re- 
main for the ancient nobility, the true genuine 
stock of the Roman empire ? And for the indi- 
gent senator of Latium what means will then 
be leA to advance his fortune, and support his 
rank? All posts of honour will be the property 
of wealthy intruders ; a race of men, whose bd- 
ceatoTB waged war against the very being of the 


1 GkUIs Carnap s geuersl name for tlie whole coun- 
try on this skla of the Alpe. See the Geographicsl 
Tsbie. 

B For the Veneti and 7M#W»rer, see the Oeograpblcal 
Tabls. 
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republic ; with Are and sword destroyed her ar- 
mies; and Anally laid siege to Jollus Cesar In 
Ae dty of Alesla. ■ But these ore modem In- 
stances : what shall be said of the BarbArlans, 
who laid the walls of Rome In ashes, and dared 
to besiege the capitol and the temple of Jupiter? 
Let the present claimants, if it must be so, en- 
joy the titular dignity of Roman citizens; but 
let the senatorlan rank, and the honoun of the 
magistracy, be preserved unmixed, untainted, 
and inviolate. ” 

XXIV. These arguments made no impres- 
sion on the mind of Claudius : he replied on the 
spot, and afterwards in the senate delivered 
himself to this eAei't : * “ Po decide the question 

now depending, the annals of Rome alTord a 
prece<]ent ; and a precedent of greater cogency, 
as it happened to the ancestors of my own fam- 
ily. Attus ('lauBos, by birth a Sabine, from 
wliom I derive my pedigree, was admitted, on 
one and the same day, to the freedom of Rome, 
and the patrician rank. Can I do better than 
adopt that rule of ancient wisdom ? It is for the 
interest of the commonwealth, that merit, where- 
ever found, should be transplanted to Rome, and 
made our own. Need I observe that to Alba 
wc are indebted for the Julii, to Camerium for 

3 Alcala was besieged by JnlinsCiwtar. Tbo town, situ- 
ated on the ridge of a hlU, was aimoBt impregnable. It 
could not bo taken by assault Vercingrtorix rom- 
luandod the garriKOD. Ca»nr formed his lines of circum- 
vaUntion, aud was obliged to sit down before the plane 
for a considerable time. He has left a rircnmstantial 
Bccoont of all his opemtionH, and also of the speech of 
CarToosATLm, uleadlDgchlcftnin among tlie Gauls, when 
the garrison, pressed by famine, dnbnted whether they 
should capitulate, or suUy out In a body, and die with 
glory, sword in hanii Ca?sar records this man’s speech 
on account of its singular and nefarious crnelty : propter 
fyuM Mimguiat'tm nc nefariam rrndelitatew. CRiTtK.Ni. 
TUB opposed all temiB of amommodation. To sally out, 
he said, might be called an eflort of brave despair , but it 
was in fort the pniillanimity of men who dreaded the 
liardships of an approaching famine. Bnt what was the 
ctinduct of the ancient GanJs, wheu besieged by the 
Clmbri and the Tentonee P Ritduced to the lost distress, 
they devoured thu bodies of oil who were incapable of 
bearing arms, and bold not to the last lliat, he said, 
was a gioriouH precedent ; it deserved to be Imitated, 
and transniltted to posterity. Alesia, after an obstinate 
resistance, surrendered atdbcretion, and Vercingetorii 
was delivered up. Cesar, De Bell. OolL lib. vli. s- 08 
to the end of 00. For Alebia, see the Geographical 
I'ablp. 

4 It has been mentioned, note, s. 14, that a speech of 
Claudius, engraved on a tablet of brass, has been found 
at Lyons. It Is set forth at length by Brotier, In his 
edition of Tacltas, voL IL 4to. page 349, and by Dottevllir, 
Tol. Iv. page 422, llie speech relates to the question 
stated by 'I'acltus, namely the admission of the OaiilH 
Into the Homan Senate. ITie historian has not given 
the argument in the form and words of the nrigioTiJ 
speech. He has aelzed the snbstsnre^ and expresRedit 
vrith his usual brevity, In a style suited to an emperor, 
of whom be says, thst In his prepared speeches he never 
wanted elegance. Kec im Cluudio gMotin medjtata 
ihtertretf eiegmtimH rt^reres. 
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rt, CorxncuJ. ^ ^ utlqulty, w« ot dtattoettoii, were, In tb. «>nt 

ithiHit ^ EtTorta, of LtuanU, cnpable of « •«■* 1“ »«"•*«> Of tH 

tnow been incorporated Ganlj,thcy alone were itjled the bntbreD of 

'^V'the^Uonian ■cnate. The Alpe, in the the Romm people, Mnd hy Hhek strict SdeJjty 
'^uree of time, were made the bonndariea of the deeemed the boDoar conferred npon them, 

• and by that ertontion of onr privileges, not About the lame time, Claudius enrolled in the 
Minpie Indlvldiials, but whole nitioni, were na- patrician order inch of the andent tenalon as 
turali*ed at once, and blended with the Roman | etood recommended by Ihelr niiutrious birth, 
name- In a period of profound peace, the peo- \ and the merit of their ancestors. The line of 
pie beyond the Po were admitted to their free- 1 those familiee, which were styled by llomulnt 
dom. Under colour of planting colonies, we the first cigars or hobilitt, and by Brutiis 
spread our legions oyer the face of tbe globe; and, the kecoki), whs almoat extinct. Kven those 
by drawing into onr civil union the flower of the of more recent date, created in the time of Julius 
several provinces, we recruited the strength of Ceesar by the Cassia n law, and, under Au- 


the mother- country. 


from gnrtufijby the Sjeniak,® were well nigbexhausted. 


Spain, and others of equal eminence from the Ibis new dislribution of honours was ngreeable 
Narbon Gaul; of that accession to onr numbere to the people, and this part of his censorial 
have we reason to repent? The descendants of office Claudius performed with alacrity. A 
those illustrious families are still in being ; and more difficult buflinena still rcmiilned. Some of 
can Home boost of better citizens? Where do the senators had broiight dishonour on their 
we see more generous ardour to promote her in- names; and to expel them, according to the 
tcreat? severity of ancient usage, was a puinlul twiU. 


“ The Spartans and the Athenians, without 
all question, acquired great renown in arms ; to 
what shall we attribute their decline and total 
rnin? To what, but the injudicious policy of 
considering the vanquished as aliens to their 
country? 'Ibe conduct of Romulus, the foun- 
der of Rome, was the very reverse, with wis- 
dom equal to his valour, he made those fellow- 
oitizens at night, who, in the morning, wore his 
enemies in tho field. Even foreign kings have 
reigned at Rome. To raise the descendants of 
freedmen to the honours of the state, is not, as 
some Imagine, a modem innovation : it was the 
practice of the old republic. But tho Senones 
waged war against us ; and were the Volscians 
and the.Equi always our friends? The Gauls, 
we are told, well nigh overturned the oapitol : 
and did not the Tuscans oblige us to deliver hos- 
tages ? Did not the Samnites compel a Roman 
army to pass under the yoke ? Review the 
wan that Rome had ujMjn her hands, and that 
with the Gauls will be found the shortest. From 
that time, a lasting and an honourable peace pre- 
vailed. Let them now, intermixed with the 
Homan people, united by ties of affinity, by arts, 
and congenial manners, be one people with us. 
Let them bring their wealth to Rome, rather 
than hoard It up for their own separate use. 
The Institutions of our ancestors, which we so 
much and so Justly revere at present, were, at 
one time, a novelty in the constitution. The 
magistrates were, at first, patricians only ; the 
plebeians opened their way to honours ; and the 
Latins, in a short time, followed their example. 
In good time we embraced aU Italy. The mea- 
sure which I now defend by examples will, at a 
future day, be another present. It is now a 
new regulation ; In time It will be history. 

XXV. This speech was followed by a decree, 


I He chose a milder method. “ Let ea< h man, 

} he said, “ review his own life and manners ; 
and, if he secs reason, let him apply for leave to 
I erase his name, remiissioii will of course be 
granted. Die list which he intended to make 
would contain, without distinction, those who 
retired of their own motion, and also such as 
deserved to bn expelled. By that me(hod, the 
disgrace of being degraded would be avoided, or, 
at least, alleviated.” 

For these several arts, Vlpsanius the consul 
moved that the emperor should be stylwl tjie 
FATUFR OF THE SENATE. The titlo, he BOid, of 
FATHEB OF IMS COUNTRY would be PO moTC than 
common ; but pecnliar merit required a new 
distinction. 'J’his stroke of flattery gave disgust 
to Claudius. He iherefore overruled the mo- 
tion. He then closed the lustre of five years, 
and made a survey of the peoide. 'Ibe number 
of citizens amounted nearly to six millions." 
From this time the emperor no longer remained 
in stupid insensibility, blind to the conduct of 

5 "We rrHiJ In Suctonias, that Jnliufl Cbpsqt filled up 
the varaocieB in the semUn, mid advanced Hovernl com- 
monera to the rank nf patrlciano. .SueU in -TuI. Cirs. s. 
41. It should B 4 ‘cm, from u hat Tnritiin wiyd, that lio 
was wUIiDg to give cilour to liin proceedinffs, mid there- 
fore acted under a law railed, after Cai^ius the coubiiI 
fur part of the year, the Cauian /atr. In like manner, 
Augnstua adopn-d the wune mefware, and carried it into 
execution, under the anthorlty of a law enacted Id the 
roDiulBliip of LurliDJ Sreniui, u'ho was appointed to the 
office towards the end of the year, and therefore does 
not appear in tlie Path Coinulartt. 

6 The number of Homan clHiena roenUoned In thU 
place woidd be thought alt«.getber ineredible. if the etti- 
mate were to be understood to relate to the Inhabltaiita 

; of the capital : bnt the quetUon was not, what nmnber 
j dwelt within the wslU of the dty j It extended to the 
' whole body of the Roman people, wherever stationed. 
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hU wUSk He wu eMo redaoed to tbe neoeadty 
of hearing end panUhliig the eDormlty of her 
guilt; bat the act bj which be vindicated hli 
own honoar, gave him an opportanitj to eaU j 
it bj an Inceotuone marriage. 

XXVI. MeesalLna bad hitherto found ao 
ready a compliance with her vlclonj pAidone, 
that the cheep iielight wae grown inelpid. To 
give a Met to pleaeure, the had reconne to 
modee of gratifloation untried before. Silloe, 
at the Htme time. Intoxicated with incceae, or, 
perhapi, thinking that the magnitude of his 
danger wai to he encountered with equal cour- 
age, made a propoeal altogether now and daring. 
** They were not,” he eaid, “ in a eituatlon to 
wait, with patience, for the death of the prince. 
Prudence and oautiouj meaeures were for the 
innocent only. In cawe of flagrant guilt, a bold 
effort of courage wai the only remedy. If they 
undertook with apliit, their aocomplicee, appriaed 
of their eituatlon, would be ready to hazard all 
that wai dear to them. Aa to himaelf, be waa 
divorced from hia wife ; he was a aJngle man j 
be had no children ; he waa willing to marry 
Meeealina, and adopt BritannJoua for hla ion. 
After the nuptial ceremony, the power which 
Meaealina then enjoyed would atlll continue in 
her handa, unimpaired, and undimlniahed. To 
Ininre their mufual safety, nothing remained 
but to circumvent a auperannuated emperor, 
when unprovoked, stupid ; but when roused 
from hia lethargy, audden, furioua, and vindic- 
tive.” The propoaition waa not relished by 
hlessalina. Motives of conjugal affection had 
no Influence on her conduct; but she beheld 
her lover with a jealoua eye. Raised to im- 
perial dignity, he might deaplae an adulteren, 
and their guilty joys. Their mutual pleaaura, 
endeared at present by the magnitude of the 
crime and the danger, might, In the day of se- 
onrity, appear in their native colours, and pall 
the Bated appetite. The marriage, notwith- 
standing, had charms that pleased her fancy. 
It waa a further step in guilt and In fam y • and 
infamy, when beyond all raeuure great, is the 
last incentive of an abandoned mind. She 
closed with the offer mode by Slllus, but deferred 
the carrying of it into execution, till the em- 
peror went to Ostia to asairt at a sacrifice. 
During hia absence, the nuptial ceremontr waaper^ 
formed with pomp, and all tbe accuiftomed rites. 

XXVII. The fact which I have stated, it 
must be acknowledged, carries with it an air of 
fable. That auoh a degree of aelf-delnalon, in 
a populoui city where everything is known^and 
diaouaaad in public, should Infatuate the mind 
of any person whatever, will hardly gain credit 
with posterity. Much leas will it be believed, 
that a couanl elect, and the wife of an empeno', 
on a day appointed, in the preaenoe of wltnesaea 
duly summoned, should daia to meet the public 
eye, and algn a contract with expreaa provisiouB 
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for the Lame of an unlawful marriage. It will 
be a drcumatance atlll more incredible, that the 
empresi should hear the marriage ceremony 
proDoonoed by the augur, and, in her tom, re- 
peat the words ; that she should Join in a sacrl- 
floe to the goda ; take her place at tbe nuptial 
banquet ; exchange careaaea and mutual endear- 
menta with the bridegroom, and retire with him 
to the coDBommation of connubial Joys. Tbe 
whole must appear romantic ; but to amuse with 
fiction is not tbe design of this work. 'Hie 
facta here related are well attested by writers of 
that period, and by grave and elderly men, who 
lived at the time, and were informed of every 
circumstance. 

XXVIII. 'The prince's family was thrown in- 
to coDStematioD. Tbe favourites who stood 
high ill power were alarmed for themselves. 
Full of apprehenalons, and dreading a sudden 
change, they disclosed their minds, not in secret 
murmurs, but openly, and in terma of indigna- 
tion. While a stage-player ’ enjoyed the em- 
braces of M ca aalina, the emperor's bed was dJs- 
hoitoured, but the state waa not in danger. At 
present, what bad they not to fear from a yonng 
man of the first nobility, endowed with talents 
and with vigour of miod, in his person graceful, 
and, at that very time, designed for tbe consul- 
ship? SilluB was preparing to opeu a new scene. 
The solemn farce of a marriage has been per- 
formed, and the catastrophe, with which they 
intend to conclude tbe piece, may he easily fore- 
•een.” 'Their fears were still increased, when 
they considered the stupidity of Claudius, and 
tho ascendant which the empress bad obtained 
over him, to such a degree, that the best blood 
in Rome bad been spilt to gratify her insatiate 
vengeance. On tbe other hand, the imbecility of 
Claudius gave them hopes of success. If they 
could ODoe impress that torpid mind with an idea 
of Mrssnlina's wickedness, she might be con- 
demned unheard, and, by the sudden violence of 
the emperor, hurried away to execution. The 
only danger was, that she might gain an audi- 
ence. Her defence might satisfy the emperor; 
and, even if she confeawd her guilt, he might 
remain deaf to tbe truth, insensible of disgrace, 
weak, stupid, and uxorious. 

XXIX. CallistuB,* who, as already men- 


1 XbdB wii HncMteTt the comedian, fsmooi for his 
sdalteroiu cofluneroe with Mesttllna. 

8 As the whole hlitory of Caligula Is loet, tbe port 
which Calllstiu acted In the catastrophe of that emperor 
1 a not to be found hi Tadtus. Caadus Cherea was the 
chief ooDsplrator. He drew into hla plot s number of 
leading men, and among them CalUstus, a freedmsn en. 
licbed by the faroun of Caligula. To apologise. In 
tome degree, for hit perfidy and Ingratitude, the enfrsn- 
dilsed slave gave out, that he had orders fhmi CsUgula 
to administer poison to Clsudloi. By that story, whe- 
ther true or Calu, he vsmiihed over his treache^ to his 
benefsotor, and secured his Interest with the next em. 
peror. 
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nrlodpal actor !n the catwtrophe nitf mvinf him to go forth to the amp, and 

"^**"^™**^ H/iownperwofl/ 

of the murder of App\ua, aad w\th »Iety wKi the hrrt wmilderatioih Vindictire 
pjlaa, the reigning faroarlte ftt the court of meatnrw might foUovr in good time. The 
Claudio*. Their firrt idea wm, to addren them- alarm wu too mnch for the fkeoJtlet ofao weik 
Mive* at once to Memallna, and, without allud- a man as Claudioi. He stood in stapid untie- 
ing to her other enormouB practices, endeavour ment He asked several times, Am 1 emperor’ 
to break the connection between her and SUlua. I* SUins still a private man? 

This plan was eoon dcwirted. The danger of Mewdlna, In the meanUme, passed the hours 
profoking the haughty spirit of Meswilina oper- in gay fertivity, all od the wing of pleasure and 
tted on the fears of Pallas. Calllstus knew his enjoyment. It was then the latter end of 
own interest too well : a politician formed by the autumn : in honour of the season, an interlude 
maxims of the preceding reign, he was not then representing the vintage, was exhibited by her 
to learn that power at court Is preserved by tame order at the palace. The wlne-presses were set 
compliance, not by honest counsels. Narcissus j to work ; the juice pressed from the grape flowed 
was left to act from his own judgment. To ruin i In copious streams, and round the vats a bond of 
Mesiallna was his fixed resolution ; but the blow, j women, dressed after the Uacchanollan fashion 


he knew, must he struck before she could see 
the hand that aimed it. He laid his train with 
the deepest secrecy. Claudius oontinoed loiter- 
ing away the time at Ostia. Calllstus employed 
the interval to the best advantage. He engaged 
iu his plot two famous courtesans, at that time 
high in favour with the emperor. He allured 
them by presents and liberal promises. He con- 
vinced them both, that by the ruin of MesaaJina 
they might rise to power and influence. He 
represented their interest In the strongest colours, 
and, by those incentives, induced them to prefer 
an accusation against the empress. tradition, that Vectius Valens In a fit of ecstasy 

XXX. The plot being settled, one of the con- climbed up among the branches of a tree, and 
cubines (by name Calpumia) obtained a private being asked what be saw, made answer, ‘‘ 1 see 
interview with Claudius. Throwing herself at a dreadful Uorm gathering at Ostia."' Whether 
the emperor’ll feet, she told him that Messalina the sky was then overcast, or the expression fell 
had dishonoured him by a marriage with Sillus. by chance, it proved In the end a true prediction. 
Cleopatra, the other actress in the scene, was XXX 11. Meanwhile, it became publicly 
near at band to confirm the story. Being asked known at Home, not by rsgue report, but by 
by the accuser whether she did not know the sure intelligence brought by special messengers, 
truth of the charge, her testimony confirmed the that Claudius, fully apprised of all that passed, 
whole. Narcissus was Immediately summoned wss on his way, determiued to do justice on the 
to the emperor’s presence. He began with an guilty. Messalina withdrew to the gardens of 
humble apology for tlie remissness of his conduct. Liucullus. Silius, endeavouring under an air of 

He had been silent as to Vectius and Plautius, gaiety to hide his fears, went towards the fomm, 
whose criminal intrigues were too well known, as if he bad business to trannet. 'Jlie rest of 
Even in that very moment it was not his Inten- the party fled with precipitation. The centu- 
tlon to urge the crime of adultery : nor would rions pursueil them. Several were seixed in the 
he desire restitution of the palace, the household streets, or in their lurking-places, and loaded 
train, and the splendours of the imperial house, with fetters. In this reverse of fortune, Mes- 
Let SUius enjoy them all; but let him restore sallna had no time for deliberation. She resolved 
the emperor’s wife, and give up his marriage- to meet the emperor on his way, and, In a per- 
contmet to be declared null and void. You are sonal interview, to try that power over his 
divorced, Ca^ar, at this moment divorced, and affections which had so often served her on 
are you ignorant of it? The people saw the former occasions. In order to excite compas- 
marriage-ceremoDy, the senate beheld it, and the slon, she ordered her children, Octavia and 
Boldi^i knew IL Act with vigour; take a de- Britannicus, to fly to the embraces of their 
clsive step, or the adulterer is master of Home.” father. She prevailed on Vibidia, the eldest of 

XXXI. Claudius called a council of his the vestal virgins, to address the emperor as the 
friends. Turranlus, the superintendent of the sovereign pontiff, snd wring from him, by the 
public stores, and Lucias Geta, the commander force of prayers, a pardon for his wife. She 
of the praetorian bands, acknowledged the whole herself traversed the city on foot, with only 
of her flagitioos conduct. The rest of the cour- I three attendants. Such, in the moment ot 


with the skins of tigers, danced in frolic mea- 
sures, with the wild transport usual at the riles 
of Bacchus, In tl»e midst of the revellers Mes- 
salina displayed the graces of her person, her 
hair flowing with artful negligence, and a thyr- 
sus waving in her hand. Silius fluttered at her 
side ; his temples crowned with wreaths of Ivy, 
his legs adorned with buskins, and bit head, 
with languishing airs, moving in unison with 
the music, while a chorus circled round the happy 
pair, with dance, and song, and Lascivious ges- 
ture, animating the scene. 'ITiere is a current 


tiers orawded round the prince, with importu- j adversity, was the solitude la which she wss 
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left She mounted Into a tnmbrel, oiiuUy em- 
ployed to carry off the refuie of the olty-fardene, 
and fn that reblcle proceeded on her way toO stia. 
From the ipectatori not a groan waa heard ; no 
algn of pity was aeen. The enormity of her gnilt 
•upproMod erery kind emotion of the heart. 

XXXIII. Claudlne, In the meantime, waa 
thrown into violent agltatlona. Doubt and fear 
dlitracted him. He had no reilance on Geta, 
who commanded the pratorlan guardi ; a man 
at ail tlmea floctuatlng between good and evii, 
and ready fur any mlaohief. Narclnui, seconded 
by bla friends and aasoolatea, spoke his mind in 
terms plain and direct He told the emperor 
that all was lost if the command of the camp 
were not, for that day, vested In one of his 
freedmen. He offered himself for that im- 
portant office ; and lest Claudios on the road to 
Home should be induced, by the influeikce of 
Xiudus Viteillus and Publius Largos Ca^clDB, 
to alter his resolution, he desired to be conveyed 
in the same carriage with the prince. He 
mounted the vehicle, and took his place without 
further oeremony. 

XXXIV. Claudius, as he proceeded towards 
the city, felt himself distracted by contending 
passions. He inveighed against his wife; he 
softened into tenderness, and felt for his chil- 
dren. During all that ngitatlon of mind, VI- 
telilus, we are told, contented himself with 
saying, ** The vile iniquity ! The Infamous 
crime!" Narcissus pressed him to be more 
explicit; but bis answers were In the oracular 
style, dark, ambiguous, and liable to be inter- 
preted various ways. CH}clua followed his 
example. It was not long before MesBalloa 
appeared In sight. Her soppliostlons were loud 
and vehement. “ Hear your unhappy wife,” 
she said, hear the mother of Ootavia and 
Britannicus." To prevent any Impresaion of 
tenderness, the acouser raised his voice : be 
talked of Sillus, and the wickedness of the mar- 
riage ; he produced a memorial, containing a 
full acconnt of the whole proceeding, and, to 
draw the emperor’s eyes from Messaliua, gave 
him the papers to read. As they entered Rome, 
Octavla and Britannicus presented themselves 
before the prince; but, by order of Narclssns, 
they were both removed. Vlbidia claimed to 
be heard; in a pathetic tone she remonstrated, 
that to condemn his wife nnheard, would be un- 
just, and shocking to humanity. She received 
for answer, that Messalfba would have her 
opportunity to make her defence; in the mean 
time, it benme a vestal virgin to retlrs to the 
functions of her nun^d office. 

XXXV. 'Hie silence of Claudius, during the 
whole of this scene, was beheld with astouish- 
ment. VitelHus looked aghast, affecting to 
understand nothing. All directions were given 
by tbs freedman. He ordered the adulterer's 
houta to be thrown open, and procstded thither 


[a.u.c. 801. 

with the emperor. He showed him In the ves- 
tibule the lutue of SUius the father, which the 
senate had ordered to be destroyed ; he pointed 
to the splendid ornaments, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Neros and the Dnisi, now in the 
possession of the adulterer ; the reward of bis 
profligacy. Claudius was fired with Indiguatloii. 
Before he bad time to cool, and whUe, with 
violent menaces, he was denouncing vengeance. 
Narcissus took advantage of the moment, and 
conducted him to the camp. 'The soldiers were 
assembled in a body to receive him. Claudius, 
by the advice of his ministers, delivered a short 
haraugne. On the subject of his disgrace it was 
impossible to expatiate ; shame suppressed his 
voice. The camp resounded with rage and 
clamour. The soldiers called aloud for the 
names of the guilty, threatening immediate ven- 
geance. Sillus was brought before the tribnoal. 
He attempted no defence ; he asked for no delay ; 
instant death was all he desired. Several Ro- 
man knights followed hia example, with equal 
firmness wishing to end their misery. In the 
number were 'I'itius Proculus, whom Sillus bad 
appointed to guard Messaiina; Vectius Valens, 
who coufeaaed his guilt, and offered to give 
evidence against othem; Pompeius Urbicni, 
and SaufelJus Trogus : by the emperor’s order 
they were hurried to instant execution. Tbs 
same fate attended Decius Calpumianus, prmfect 
of the night-watch; Sulpicins Rufus, director 
of the public games; aud Juncua VirgilJanua, a 
member of the senate. 

XXXVI. Mnerter Was the only person, in 
whose favour Claudius was held in suspense. 
'Hiis man. In agony, tore his garments, and 

Behold,” he odd, “ behold a body seamed 
with stripes. Remember your own words, 
Cesar, the words, in which you gave me strict 
directloDB to obey the will and pleasure of Mes- 
salJna. The rest acted for their reward ; they 
had bright objects In view. If I have erred, I 
erred through necessity, nut by inclination. 
Had Sillus seized the reins of government, I 
should have been the first victim to his fury.” 
Claudius hesitated ; touched with compassion, 
he was on the point of granting the wretch his 
pardon ; but after executing so mauy persons of 
illustrious rank, bis freedmen told him, that 
the life of a minstrel was of no value: whether 
the man offended from inclination, or oom- 
pulsloD, was not worth a moment’s pause : his 
I case deserved no favour. The defence made by 
I Tranlus Montanos, a Roman knight, availed 
him nothing. In the prime of yonth, of ingenu- 
ous manners, and an elegant figure, he had the 
misfortuue to be distinguished by Mesaslina. 
She invited him to her bed, and, after one night, 
dismissed him from her service. Such was the 
caprice that ruled all her passions; she loved 
with fury, aud was soon disgusted. A f»ardon 
was granted to Suiliius Cjesonlnui and Plautiui 
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LatertDOi; theloit, la ooniiderBtloD oftbegrett 
merit of hit UDcle, ' wu lated from execution. 
CaeoDinui wm protected by hli ricet. la that 
lewd society, with whom he bad been lately cod- 
neoted, be had been obliged to suffer uanatural 
indignities ; and that disgrace wu deemed auffl- 
cient panlibment. 

XXXVII. Messdina remained, daring this 
whole time, in the gardens of Lucallas. She 
still entertained hopes of prolonging her days. 
She began to write to the emperor in a style of 
NUppllcation ; her peuioni shifted, and she spoke 
the language of reproach : even In min, her 
pride WM not abated. If Narclssua had not 
hastened the execirtion, there is no doubt but the 
blow, aimed at her, would have recoiled upon 
himself. Claadins, u soon u he returned to bis 
palace, placed himself at his convivial table. Be- ' 
ing refreshed, and in a abort time warm with 
wine, be gave orders that a messenger should be 
sent to tell the unhappy woman (those were his 
words), thst on the next day she should be ad- 
mitted to make her defence. NarclHui took the 
alarm : he saw the resentments of bis router 
ebbing fast away, and his former fondness flow- 
ing in upon him. Delay wu big with danger. 
The night, then coming on apace, might produce 
a change of sentiment ; and hii very bed-cham- 
ber, the scene of all bis happiness, might melt 
him into tenderness and conjugal affection. 
Filled with these ipprehenslons, the freedman 
rushed out of the banquet! ng-room, and, In 
the emperor's name, gave orders to the centu- 
rions, and the tribnne on duty, to do Immediate 
execution on Metaalina. Evodus, one of the 
freedmen, wu sent to superintend the execution. 
This man made the best of bis way to the gar- 
dens. He found the empress stretched on the 
ground, and Lepida, her mother, sitting by her. 
While Messalina flourished In prosperity, the 
mother kept no terms with her daughter. In 
her present distress, she felt the regret and an- 
guish of a parent ^ Death," she told the un- 
happy crimiuRl, “ wu her only refuge. To lin- 
ger for the stroke of the executioner were un- 
worthy and ignoble. Life with her wu over : 


1 LatertDns was nephew to Anlus Plsutiai, the fa- 
mom generml who commanded In Brltdii, A. U. C. 796, 
and nibdaed the southern part of the inlan d Ste the 
life of AgiieoJa, s. U ; and 1 . 17, note. 
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ihe wu In the lut act, and nothing remained 
but to close the scene with dignity and a beoom- 
Ing spirit." But in a mind, like that of Me^ 
salina, depraved by vidoui passions, every vlr- 
tue wu extinguished. She sunk under her 
aflBictions, overwhelmed with grief, dlMolved iu 
tears, and uttering viiu complaints, when the 
garden-gate wu thrown open. The tribune 
presented himself in sullen silence. Evodus, the 
freedman, discharged a torrent of opprobrious 
language, with all the malice of a servile spirit. 

XXXVJJI. Meaalina wunow, for the first 
time, sensible of her condition. She saw that 
all wu loet ; she received a poniard ; she aimed 
it with a feeble effort at her throat; she pointed 
It to her breut, Irresolute, and clln|ln| still to 
life. The tribune deapatched her at one blow. 
Her body wu left to be disposed of by her mo- 
ther. The emperor, iu the meantir>e, had not 
risen from table. He wu told that Meualina 
wu no more ; but whether she died by her own 
band, or that of the executioner, wu not men- 
tioned, nor did it occur to him to uk the ques- 
tion. He called for wine, and pampered him- 
aelf, u usual, with the luxuries of the table. On 
the following days he appeared unmoved, unal- 
tered, without a symptom of anger, joy, or grief, 
or any one sensation of the human heart. Even 
amidst the exultations of Messalina’s enemies, 
and the cries of her children lamenting their un- 
happy mother, be remained sunk in stupid apathy. 
In order to blot her altogether from his memory, 
the senate decreed, that her nsme should be 
efl^aced In all places, whether public or private, 
and that her images ahould be every where taken 
down, llie ensigns of the quMtorlan dignity 
were voted to Narciasni ; a slender recompense, 
when it is considered, that, though second in 
rank to Pallas and Callistoe, be wu the chief 
adviser In the whole proceeding against Mesaa- 
lina. The punishment inflicted, by hli means, 
wu undoubtedly just ; but it proved the source 
of numberless crimes, and a long train of pub- 
lic calamity. * 


9 Clsodlu contracted an incfstoons rnsnisge with 
the dsngfater of hii brother Gerroanlcns i Agrippina de- 
stroyed the emperor’s son Britannlou, sod sflerwardi 
despatched CLaadlos himself, to open the road to snpire 
for her son Nero, who, it is well known, wm guUtjr of 
panidde ; and Nardnus, the fstonrite freedman, ended 
his days in a dungeon. Annals, book xilL a 1. 
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I. The dttth of Menalina threw the Imperial 
family Into a itate of dlitractlon. llie fi^ed- 
men were diTlded into contending factloua. The 
emperor diiliked a life of celibacy^ and the uxo- 
rious diipoeltion of bis nature made him liable 
to be governed by the partner of his bed. Which 
of the favooritea should make the fortune of a 
futtire empress, was the point in dispute. Nor 
was female ambition less excited. Several can- 
didates aspired to the vacant throne, all depending 
on pretensions, that gave to each a decided title; 
such as nobility of birth, superior beauty, immo- 
derate riches, and, in short, every claim to that 
great elevation. The contest, however, iay be- 
tween Lollia Paulina, the daughter of Marcus 
Lollius the consul, and Agrippina, the immex 
diate issue of Germanicus. Pallas espoused the 
interest of Agrippina, and Lollia was supported 
by Callistus. lliere was still a third rival, ^ 
namely, JElla Fetina, descended from the family 
of the Tuberos. Narcissus declared iu her fa- 
vour. By the Jarring counsels of the three fa- 
vourites, Claudius was distracted in his choice; 
by turns inclined to each, persuaded always by 
the last, yet determined by none. At length, to 
weigh their different propositions, and the rea- 
sonings in support of them, he called his confi- 
dential ministers to an audience. 

II. Narolsius urged in favour of i^lia Pe- 
tina, ' that she was formerly the wife of Clau- 
dius, and by him was the mother of Antonia. 
By Joining her again in the bands of wedlock, 


1 SoetoDiDi gives sn srooDDt of the wires of Clsodlas 
In regnlsr Buorculou. Ills first wife ivas PUutis Urgu- 
Unilla. Being In s short time dlrorcnd from her, be 
ratnied £lls Petlna, descended iVom s fsther of con. 
solar Tsnk : by ber he had a daughter named Antonia | 
for whom sea the Genealogical Tsble, No. 105. For 
AUla Petina, see No. lOt. Claodios was divorced from 
his serond wife. He then married Messalioa, and by 
her had a danghtcr, Octavia, snd a ton named Brltan- 
nknu. Lollia Panllna, who aspired on the presant or. 
rasioD to the imperial bed. bad bf«n married to Caligula, 
and was soon divorced. See, for her, the Genealogical 
Table, No. 09. Agrippina, the snccewftil candidate, was 
the dsoffater of Germanlroi, the brother of Claodios. 
For ber, see the Oenealoglcal Table, No. 03 ; and for 
the whole transartloa as here related by Tneitus, see 
Boet In Cland, a M 


no alteration would be made In the imperial fa- 
mily. A person, with whom the priuce hod 
already experienced the tendereat union, would 
bo re-instated ; and, since Octavia and Brltaii- 
nicua were so nearly allied to her daughter, she 
would embrace them both with sincere affection, 
free from the little jealousies of a stepmother. 
Callistus, on the contrary, wus of opinion, that 
a woman, disgraced by a long dlvon^e, and sud- 
denly restored to favour, would bring with her 
the pride and arrogance of an actual conquest; 
but to Lollia no objection could bo made : she 
had never been a mother, and, by consequence, 
her affections, not already engaged, would be 
reserved for the, issue of the prince. Her whole 
stock of tenderness would be engrooed by Oc- 
tavia and Britiinninis. Pallas contended for 
Agrippina : by a match with her, the grandson 
of Germanicus would be transplanted into the 
imperial family, and that union would be an ac- 
cession of strength to the Claudian line. Agrip- 
pina was still in the prime of life, of a cuustitu- 
tion that promised a numerous issue; and to 
suffer a woman of her rank and dignity to carry 
the splendour of the Ctesareaii line into another 
family, would he a measure highly impolitic. 

111. This reasouing weighed with Claudius, 
and the beauty of Agrippina added force to the 
argument. She bad, besides, the art of display- 
ing her charms to the best advantage. The ties 
of consanguinity gave her free access to her un- 
de. She made une of her opportunitieii, and, in 
a short time, secured her conquest. Without 
waiting for the marringe-rltes, she was able to 
anticipate tbe splendour and authority of impe- 
rial grandeur. Sure of her triumph over her 
rival, she enlarged her views, and by a project- 
ed match between Domitius, ' her son by Cndus 
Ailnobmrbas, aud Octavia, the emperor's daugh- 
ter, began to plan the elevation of her family. 
The scene before her flattered her ambition, but 
without a stroke of iniquity could not be real- 
ized. The fact was, Octavia, with the consent 
of Claudius, was contracted to Luciua Silanus, 
a youth of noble descent, by triumphal honours 


fi Domltias, the son of AgrippiDS, vi'm sTterwsrdi 
Nero tbe emperor Seethe Genealotrlrol Table, Vo VV 
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Tiodwtd itill mort lUaitrioiu, and bf a ipecta- 
cla of i^laton, (tren in hli name, endeared to : 
the people. Bat to a woman of hlfh ambition 
and a poUtlo diameter It waa not dlfflonlt to ^ 
mould to bar purpoaei a man like ClamUtu, roid 
of eendmant, witboat a peminn, and wltbont a 
motlre, except what wae Infoaed by the anggea- 
tlon of othen. 

IV. Vltellini nw the tide niDnlng with a 
rapid oturent in favour of i&grlppina. He re- 
Bolred to ingratiate himaelf witboat delay. Hia 
ofSoe of oenaor gave him the power of executing 
the vileat pnrpoaea, and, at the mme time, aerved 
aa a veil to hide hia iniquity. He mode advan- 
ce! to Agrippina, and entered into all her mea- 
aurea. HU flrat atep waa to frame an accuaa- 
tion against Sllanua, whoae alRter, Junia Calvlna, 
in her peraon eiegant, bat of a looae and laacivi- 
oua character, bad been, not long before, the 
daaghter-ln-law of Vltellliu. He accused them 
both of an inceataoua commerce. The charge, 
in truth, wai without foundation; bat the folly 
of a brother and sister, who were so unguarded 
ns to give to natural affection an air of crlmiii- 
dllty, afforded colour for the impatallou. Clau- 
dius listened to the story. Inclined to protect 
hU daughter, he was easily Incensed against an 
Intended husband, who had shown himself 
c^iable of so foul a crime. SUanus was, at that 
time, prtetor for tlie year. He little suipecied 
the treacherous arts, by which his character 
and his fortune were undermined. By an an- 
expected edict, issued by Vitellius, be was ex- 
pelled the senate, though that assembly had been 
lately reviewed and registered by the censor. 
Claudius declared the mairlago-coD tract void ; he 
renounced all ties of affinity with Silanus, and 
obliged him to abdicate the pnetorship, though 
but a single day remained to complete the year. 
For that short Interval, Kprius Maroellus was 
appointed to fill the vacant ofOee 

V. In the consulship of Caius Fomponius 
I^iiginusund Quintus Veranius, [A. U. C. 802. 
A. n. 49.] the fund cnduarmpiits, that paned 
between the emperor and his niece, left no room 
to doubt but their criminal loves, most probably 
Indulged already, would soon be followed by the 
nuptial ceremony. But the marriage of an 
uncle with his brother’s daughter, was, at that 
time, without a precedent. If they avowed an 
incestuous marriage, the popular hatred might 
be inflamed against them, and some public cala- 
mity might befall the city of Home. Claudius 
was held in suspense. Viteillus undertook to 
remove every soruple. He desired to know 
whether the emperor would' make the sense of 
the people, and the authority of the senate, the 
rule of bis conduct. Claudius replied, that he 
was one of the people, an individual too weak to 
resist the public voice. Vitellius desired that 
he would remain In bis palace, and went directly 
to the senate. He began with asauring the 
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fktben that be came on hnslneH of the first im- 
portaD 43 e, and, having obtained leave to speak oat 
of hlttam, be proceeded as follows : ** TIm office 
of s up reme msglatrate is at best a state of painful 
solicitude. The cares of a prince, who superin- 
tends the gov em ment of the world, reqnires do- 
mestic comfort to sweeten anxiety, and leave him 

at leisure to think for the good of the whole. And 

where he find a comfort so fit, so honourable, 
so ooDslstent with bis dlguity, as in the arms 
of a wife, his partner in prosperity, and In afflic- 
tion the balm of all bis cares? With a faithful 
associate, he may unload hia inmost thoughts ; 
to her he may commit the management of his 
children; and, in that tender onion, unsedneed 
by pleasure, nndebanched by riot and luxury, 
he may continue to show that reverence for the 
laws, which distinguished the character of Clau- 
dius from his earliest youth.” 

VI. After this artful introdactlon, finding 
that be was heard by the fhthers with manifest 
symptoms of a complying spirit, he resumed his 
discourse. ** Since it seems to be the prevailing 
opinion, that, to alleviate the cares of the em- 
peror, an imperial consort is absolutely necessary, 
nothing remains but to recommend the choice of 
a person, distinguished by her iUustrious birth, 
a fruitful womb, and the purity of her morals, 
lliis point may be soon decided. Agrippina 
must, of course, present herself to every mind. 
Descended from a noble stock, she it the mother 
of children, and possesses, besides, all the virtues 
and all the graces of her sex. Nor is this all: 
by the special care of the gods, a prince, who 
has known no lawless pleasnree, who has sought 
the modest enjoyments of connubial love, has 
now an opportunity of taking a widow to his 
arms, without injury to any private citizen, and 
without violating the rights of the marriage-bed. 
By former emperors wives have been taken 
from the embraces of their husbands : we have 
beard it from our fathers; we have been eye- 
witnesws of the fact. But these acts of violence 
are now at an end. A precedent may be estab- 
lished to regulate the conduct of all future em- 
perors. But it may be said, a marriage between 
the uncle and bis niece is unknown to Roman 
manners. To this the answer is obvious : It is 
the practice of foreign nations, and no law forbids 
IL By the rule of ancient times, cousin-germans 
were restrained from marrj'ing; bat the change 
of manners has introduced a different custom. 
Such marriages are now grown familiar. Pub- 
lic convenience Is the parent of all oItU Lnstitn- 
tioDs : the marriage, which to-day seems an In- 
novation, in future times will be the general 
practice.” 

VI I. ITila speech was received with the gen- 
eral assent. Many of the fathers rushed out of 
the house, declaring aloud, that If the emperor 
hesitated, they knew how to enforce compliance. 
The populace at the door echoed back the voice 
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of the Mmate. end, with vioknt npnv, o&Ued It 
the wleh of the people. Qeodhu <Mejod no 
h)fi|er t be ehowed bixneel/ In Um fbmni, ^xnldet 
•bout! and eoeUmatlone, Ue proceeded to the 
geiiAte, and there dealred that a decree might 
pmrn, deeUriqg marrUfea between the nnole and 
hli niece legal for the fdtnre. The law wai 
enacted, bat little rellebed. Tltui AUedioe 
Screrne, a Homan knight, wae the only pereon 
willing to embrace each an allianoe. He mar- 
ried hie niece, bat, aa wae generally beliered, 
with a dealgn to pay hie court to Agrippina. 
Frum thU time a new aoene of affaira wae opened. 
The government of a woman prevailed ; bat It 
wae DO longer a woman of looee and diaeolnte 
maonere like Meaaallna, who meant to mock the 
people with a reign of lewdneai and dehaochery. 
Agrippina eatahliebed a deepotlc ay item, and 
maintained it with the vlgonr of a manly eplrlt: 
in her pabllo oondact rlgorona, and often arro- 
gant, ehe euffered no irregnlarity in her domestic 
management. Vice, when ■□beervient to her 
echemea of ambition, might be the means, bat 
never wae her ruling passion. Her avarice 
knew no bounds : but the support of government 
was her pretexU 

VIII. On the day of the nuptial ceremony 
SilanuB put an end to his life. Till that time 
he bad uonrished delusive hopes; or, It might 
be his intention to mark the day by a deed of 
horror. His sister Calvina was banished out of 
Italy. Claudiue, to atone for her ofTenoe, re- 
vived the ancient law of Tullus, the Roman 
king, and ordered a sacrifice and expiations by 
the pontiffs to be made in the grove of Diana. 
This provoked the public ridicule. It was ob- 
hcrred that the time fur inflicting penalties, and 
performing solemn rites, wae chosen with nota- 
ble judgment, when adultery was by law esta- 
blished. Agrippina was not willing to be dis- 
tiugniihed by evil deeds alone : In order to grace 
her character, she interceded for Annnus Seneca, 
who had been driven into banishment; and not 
only restored him to bis country, but obtained 
for him the prstoriaii rank. The learning and 
brilliant genius of that philosopher, she had no 
donbt, would render the measure acceptable to 
the people ; and, from the education of her son 
Domltlus under such a master, she promised 
herself great ad van tagei. She bad still a deeper 
scheme in view ; by the wisdom and advice of 
Seneca, she hoped to make the road to empire 
smooth and level fur her son. Motives of gra- 
titude would have their influence on the mind 
of that eminent msn, and fix him in her interest, 
a faithful ooansellor, and her friend by sentiment ; 
while a sense of former Injuries would make him 
the secret enemy of ClRudius. 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, 
she thought her measures could not be too soon 
concerted. She contrived, by large and generous 
promise*, to gain over to her purposes Memmius 


Pdllo, at that time oentul elect. He moved lu 
■enote an addre. to the empeiw, requesting 
bis ooDimt to a eootraet of marriage between 
DomidoamHiOcUvl.. 

to the age of the parUea. Agrippina intended it 
aa a prelude to greater scenea, not yet diadosed. 
The apeech of PolJio to the &tbere waa little 
more than a repetition of what bad been urged 
by Vltelllua. The motion eucoeeded. OcUvia 
waa promised to Domltlus, and, by this addi- 
tional tie, the young prince was raised to higher 
tplendour. He was now considered aa the aon- 
In-law of the emperor. Supported by the In- 
triguea of hla mother, and not leaa by the enemlea 
of Meaaaliua, who dreaded the veageance of ber 
•on, be began to vie with Britannlcua, and even 
to dispute with him the point of precedence. 

X. The deputies from Viirthla, sent, as has 
been related, to demand Meherilatea for their 
king, were admitted to an aud'enoe before the 
senate. Ibey opened their oon^miHlon In the 
following manner: “The alliance between 
Home and Parthia, and the sobelstlng tredties, 
are fully known to us ; nor Is It a spirit of di^f- 
fectioD to the family of the Arsacldes that brings 
us to this assembly. We seek the son of Vou- 
onea, the grandson of Phraates. In the present 
crisis, be is our only refuge, our shield and beat 
protection from the tyranny of Gotarxes, who 
is justly execrated by the whole Parthian natiou. 
His reign is marked with blood. His brothers 
were the first victims to his fury. His kindred 
have been since out off. No place is safe from 
devaatatloD : neither age nor sex is spared; pa- 
rents and their children perish In one general 
massacre, and infanta yet unborn are butchered 
in the mother's womb. Such ore the exploits 
of Gotarzes; in peace a tyrant, and in wax dis- 
astrous to hia country. Cruelty, he hopes, will 
seem in the eyes of men a warlike spirit. Ihe 
treaties suhsisting between Home and Parthia 
are of ancient date : they have been ths biials of 
a lasting friendship; and to prove that friend- 
ship sincere, the fathers have now a fair oppor- 
tunity. It Is theirs to vindicate the rights of a 
nation, which, though nut Inferior in point of 
strength and numbera, yields to Rome/Vomino- 
tivea of reapecU For thia reason the sons of 
Parthian kings have been delivered up as hostages. 
The principle of that acquicHoence Is, that if do- 
mestic tyranDy should prove a galling yoke, the 
people may have recourse to the emperor and the 
aenate. They now claim, at your hands, a king 
trained up lu Roman manners, and, by oouae- 
quencT, likely to bring with him to his native 
country the best notions of civil government” 

XI. Claudius answered the ambassadon In a 
style of magnificence. He set forth the gran- 
deur of the Roman name, and the deference due 
from the Parthian nation. He placed himaelf 
on a level w'ith AiigUKtus, who, iu like manner, 
had rc<'elvcd the applications of a whole people; 
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bat bf Made no mention of Tiberloii ’ tboafb 
ttot amp cror had dealt oat Meptrei, and placed 
f ar ol gn kiafi on thi throne of Fartbla. After 
^le brUllaot baranfoe, be tamed to Mdiodatee, 
then preoent lo the eenate, and In a eeiioai 
■trafn admoolibed him to remember that be wae 
golnf forth, not the lord of ilaTee, bat the f^or- 
emer of men; not the tyrant, bat the chief 
mafletrate of hU fellow-dtlaeDe. He adrieed 
him to praotlee the ylrtoee of jaitlce and moder- 
BtUm ; rlrtaee, he aald, nnknown to earage life, 
bat for that reaeon more likely to charm by 
their norelty. From the prince be tamed to the 
Parthian ■mbeemdore, and, In handeome terma, 
commended to their care the papll of Rome; 
a yoang prince of Ingenuone mannera, and no 
etranger to the liberal arte. He added, that the 
Porthlane rrould do well to tempoiiee with the 
geniae of their kinga, and to orerlook the faillnge 
of haman nature. Freqaent rerolationa coaid 
fire no eoUd adrantage. Rome wae at the high- 
eat poiqt of grandeur. Enough of glory had 
been gained by the progreee of her exme ; ahe 
therefore pat a period to her victoriea, and the 
tranquillity of foreign nations wae now the ob- 
ject of her care. Meherdatee wae committed to 
the Parthian depntlea ; and Caine Caaioe, the 
gorerfor of Syria, had It in command to conduct 
him to the banki of the Eaphratee. 

XII. Caeeloe, at that p^od, wae the most 
eminent man of the age for hie profound know- 
ledge of the laws. In times of peace, the mili- 
tary science falls into neglect. Between the 
warlike geniae and the inactive eloggard no dis- 
tinction remainc. And yet the ardent mind of 
Caeeiae could not langalih in a state of etapld in- 
dolence. llioagfa there woe no war upon hli bands 
to rooee the spirit of the legions, he resolved, by 
every- method In hii power, to malntaia the rig- 
our of ancient discipline. He kept the soldiers 
in constant exercise; he established new regula- 
tions, and practised every doty with as much 
seal as if the enemy were actually in arms 
against him. This severity, he thought, be- 
came a man who had before his eyes the bright 
example of his ancestors, and, above all, the fame 
of the celebrated Cassius, which was diffased 
through all the eastern nations. Having pitched 
his camp near Zeugma, a city where the passage 
over the Euphrates la most practicable, he waited 
forthocoBvention of the Parthian chiefs whobad 
made their application to Rome. As soon as they 
arrived, and with them Abgarus, king of the 
Arabs,* he delivered Mefaerdstea into their hands, 
having previously lemluded the prince, that 
among Barbarians the first impulse of their seal 
is violent, but apt to relax, and end in treachery. 
His interest, therefore, called for rigorous meas- 

I Tlberliu bad girOD tiro klofs to the Farthlsiifi, vis, 
Fhrasles and 'niidstes. Annsli, book ri i. 31 and 3& 

8 For tbs Armbfl, are tbs Oeofraphicsl Table. 


uns. By tha arUfloe of Abfama that advice was 
rendered abortive, 'fbe prince, as yet without 
erperipDoe, soapecting uo deceit, and weak enougli 
to think that royalty consists in luxury and riot, 
was sedooed to the city of Edeasa, and there de- 
taloed eaveral days, the dupe of the wily Arab- 
ian. Carrhenqs, in the meantime, pressed Me- 
herdatea to advance with expedition. By bis 
TnesMngen be promised certain snccess, if no 
thne was lost In fHrolona delay. All was In- 
effectoaL Thoogh Mesopotamia was at hand, 
they never entered that country, bat taking a 
wider circuit, marched towards Armenia, where 
the rigour of the winter was already begun. 

XIII. After a toilsome march over craggy 
mountains covered with a waste of snow, they 
descended at last into the open oonutry. Car- 
rhenes Joined them at the head of his forces. 
Thns reinforced, the army passed over the Tigris, 
and penetrated Into the country of the Adiabeni- 
ans. * Izates, king of that people, in outward 
show favoured Meherdatee, but lu his hart in- 
clined to Gotarzes. In the course of their 
march, they made themselvee maaters of the city 
of Ninos, * formerly the seat of the Assyrian 
monarchy. They also took the castle of A rbilx, 
memorable in story for the last battle between 
Darios and Alexander, by which the fate of the 
Peorslan monarchy was decided. Gotarzes, in 
the meantime, took post on the heights of moant 
Sambulos. * He there offered up a sacrifice to 
the deities of the place, and chiefly to Hercules, 
the leading god. At stated periods, according 
to an andent legend, Hercules inspired the 
dreams of .the priests, and, in a vision, gave his 

I orders, ** That a set of bones, ready for the 
chase, should be stationed near the temple. The 
I hunters, accordingly, ore drawn out, well equip- 
ped with quivers and a store of arrows.” Thus 
caparisoned, they stretch at full speed through 
the woods, and, at the close of day, return to the 
temple without an arrow left, weary, and pant- 
ing for breath. The god appean again, in a 
midnight vision, to tell the priests the tracts of 
the forest where be pursued his game. After 
this information, diligent search is made, and a 
large quantity of game, killed in the chase, Is 
found In the woods. 

XIV. Gotanee had not as yet assembled all 
bis forces, and the issue of a battle was what he 
wished to atoid. The river Corma served to 
cover him from the assaults of the enemy. He 
there stood at bay, devising varkras delays, en- 
camping, and shifting his ground; and though 
provoked by varions insalta, and even by me*- 

S A people who Inhabited s part of McMpotamia. 
See the Osofispfalcsl Table. 

4 Kufoa, formerly the relebrmted dty of the 

cspttal of Assyrlm. See the Oeofraphlesl Table. 

b This monntalii, and the lirer Corma ^ sra mentlooed 
by Tsdtoi only. 
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Bcugen ohallmffed to the conflict, he contrlrcd, 
uoiwitbBtoudlnff, to protrict the war, while hU 
a«iiU were buey in the adrerM camp, by g^fta 
^,d promJeea, aeduclng the frlenda of Meher- 
dates. laatea, king of the Adlabeniaoi, wai the 
first to withdraw with all hia foroea. Abgama, 
the Arabian, followed hlfc example, both dieplay- 
• « thp fickle diepoeltlon and the venality of 
tohaln.. To for king, at the hand, of 
Rome was their freqnent oiwtom ; but eiperi- 
enr.e ehowa that they petiUoned only to betray. 
Weakened by desertion, and euepectlng further 
treachery, Meberdatca re.olved to try the ieene 
of a battle. Nor was Gotarxea diapoacd to de- 
dine the conflict. A fierce engagement followed, 
with great slaughter on both sides. 'Ilie victory 
waalong held In suspense, till Carrhenes, having 
broke the enemy’s lines, pursued his advantage 
with too much ardour, lie was attacked In the 
real- by a body of reserve, and hemmed in on 
every side. Meberdatca saw nothing but Im- 
pending ruin. In his distress be trusted to the 
advice of Parrhaces, one of his father’s freed- 
men. By that traitor be was thrown into fet- 
ters, and delivered up to the conqueror. Gotar- 
*ea behaved with the pride and insolence of vic- 
tory. lie reviled hia captive aa a stranger to 
the blood of the Armaoldes, a man of foreign ex- 
traction, and a idave to Rome. He ordered his 
ears ti^'be cut off, and left him. In that condition, 
a wretched proof of Parthian clemency, and a 
living disgrace to the Homans. Gotarzea wa. 
soon after carried off by a fit of illness. Vononc, 
at that time governor of Media, minted the 
vacant throne. Of this prince, eimer in his 
distressea or hia prosperity, nothing i-emaina 
worthy of a place in history. After a short and 
inglorioiia reign, he left the Parthiuji diadem to 
Lis son Vologesea. 

XV. During these transactions, a new alarm 
was raiwd by Mithridates, " king of Bosphorua, 
who had been lately driven out of hia domin- 
ions. He continued, ever since hia expulsion, 
wandering from place to place, forlorn and help- 
letM, He learned, at length, that Dldlua, the 
R<»man general, retired with the flower of bis 
army, leaving the kingdom of Thrace in the 
bands of Cotys, a prince without experience, 
scarcely settled on the throne, and depending on 
tlie slender .upport of a few cohorts, under the 
command of Julius Aquilo, a Romau knight. 
The news inspired Mithridate. with sudden 
courage. He roused the neighbouring nations, 
drew together a body of deserters, and, putting 
himself at the head of hia tumultuary levies, fell 


with impetuoni fury on the king of the Dui- 
darlde, * and made himulf master of hli domin. 
ions. The invasion of Bosphorus was expected 
to be his next attempt Cotys and Aquila did 
not think themselves In force to resist the at- 
tack ; and Zorslnes, king of the Slracians, * com- 
mencing hostilities in that critical juncture, 
added greatly to their fears. In this distretm, 
they looked round to the neighbouring stotes for 
assistance, and by their ambassadors invited 
Eononea, king of the Aorslans, to join the Ro- 
man arms. In a war between a powerful na- 
tion and a mined dismantled king, it waa not 
difficult to form a new con/ederaoy. The plan 
of their operations was soon settled. Kuiioiies 
was to ravage the open country withhia cavalry. 
The Romans undertook to lay siege vo ti\e\owns 
and placcA of atrength, 

XVI. The combined forces took the UlIiI. On 
their march the Aorslanfl“ led the van, and rIko 
brought up the rear. The centre conaiNteJ of 
the cohorts and the succours collected in Bos- 
phorus, armed after the Roman manner. 1 he 
enemy not daring to look thorn iii the lace, they 
marched, without opposition, to the town of 
Soza, '•jD the country of the Dandiiridic. bind- 
ing the place abandoned by Milhridules, they 
took possession, and, to guard against tl)e treach- 
ery of the inhabitants, left it strongly garrisoned. 
They penetrated next into lUo lumntry of the 
Siracians, and, having crossed the river Banda, " 
Invested the city of Gstfs, situate^l on an emi- 
nence, and defended by walls and a fosse. '1 lie 
wnllti, indeed, not being constructed with stone, 
hut with earth thrown uj) and hound with hur- 
dles, could not long resist the openilloiii of a 
Niege. 'Towers of considerahle height were ad- 
vanced against the works, and ii-om that eleva- 
tion darts and flaming brands were thrown into 
the town with such incessant fury, tliat, if ihc 
approach of night hod not prevented a geiieial 
assault, tlie siege had been begun and ended in a 
single day. 

XVll. The besieged, next morning, sent a 
deputation with offers of an immediate surrender, 
and no less than ten thousand slaveys on condi- 
tion that the free-horn should rcinain unhurt. 
The terms were rejected. Alter a capitulrtl ion, 
to put the inhabitants to tlie sword would Lm: an 
act of inhumanity, and a violation of all the 
laws of war. On the other hand, to hriille 
such a number, an adequate force r^mJd not l>« 
spared from a scanty army. The besiegers, 


•6 Mlthridates mentioned In this place wmi descended 
from the great Mithridates, who waged the long war 
with the Romsiu, rolled the Mithrldstlc War. Clau- 
(Uns, In a distribution of kingdoms Rmong the prinrrs 
bordering on the Euilae, made the descendant of Mith- 
rldatos king oi Bosphorus. 


7 The Dondoridw iiihsLited n tract of country on tJie 
Euxiiie shore. See the G«'OgrBphirol Tnijle. 

8 A peopl*’ PrIor Ma'otio. Sec tlte tTPi>grB- 

phlnd Table. 

0 ITio Aorslans were mentioned in the former Bcction. 
See the GeogTaijblml THble. 

10 For Soio, see the OeogrsphlcoJ TiU>le. 

1 1 rondo. B ri ver not well known at prcbent 

2 C 
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iherefore, retarned for aniweri that erery thing 
miut be left to the deoidon of the iword. The 
•oldiert acaled the Tralle, tod tho aignul wu 
glren for a general alaoghter. The city was 
lerelled to the ground, llie adjacent nation! 
uvr that neither anna, nor linee of oircumvalln- 
tion, DOT place! almoit inacceaible, defended by 
□atore and by rapid riven, could witbatand 
the Tigour of the Roman arma. In thLa general 
coDitemation, Zonlnee, the Siraoian king, began 
to waver. He now conaidered whether it wae 
beat to adhere to Mithridatea, or to provide in 
time for the security -of hii own dominion!. 
Self-interest prevailed. He gave hostagei, and 
humbled himielf before the image of Claudiu!. 
Nothing oonid be more honourable to the Roman 
army. Victoriou! without the loss of blood, 
they travelled a vast tract of country, *and were 
within three days of the Taiiais.' Their return 
was not !0 prosperous. They went bock by 
sea, and some of the ships were thrown by 
adverse winds on the coast of Taurus." The 
Barbarian! poured down to the shore, and with 
savage fury murdered a oonslderable number, 
with the prafect of a cohort, and most of the 
centurions. 

XVIII. Meanwhile MUhridates, undone and 
hopeless, began to consider where he might im- 
plore compassion. His brother Cotys had at 
first betrayed him, and then became an open 
enemy; on him no reliance could be had. If 
he surrendered to the Romans, there was not 
In the territory of Bosphorns any one officer of 
weight and authority to ensure the performance 
of his promises. In this distress, the unhappy 
monarch tamed bis thoughts to Emiones. That 
prince hod no motive lor personal animosity, 
and hia late alliance with Rome gave him no 
small degree of Influence. Mithridates resolved 
to apply at that court. With a decocted mien, 
and a garb that spoke his wretchedness, he 
entered the palace, and falling prostrate at the 
feet of the king, “ Behold,” he nid, “ behold 
the man, who for years has grappled with the 
whole power of Rome. Mlthridatm humbles 
himself before you; the persecuted Mitbridutes, 
whom the Romani have pursued by sea and 
land. My fate is In your hands; use your dis- 
cretion : treat, as you shaJl think best, a prince 
descended from the great Aebsmenes.* The 
honour of that high liueage is all my enemies 
have left me.” 

XIX. The appearance of a man sp distin- 
guished, the turns of fortune that attended him 
and, even In ruin, the affliction that softened, 
but could not subdue hla spirit, touched Eonones 


1 Soe the Oeognphlril Table. 

8 TaoruB, a cbaiii of inouiitaiiu In Alia. Bee the 
OeogTsphJral Table. 

3 Achvmeim was grandfather to Cambyiea, and after 
hliB the Pcridan kiiigi were ('sUed Acbj-sknidc. 
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with generous sympathy. He raised the royal 
suppliant from the ground. He praised the 
magnanimity with which he threw himself into 
the power of the Aoriian nation, and, with 
pleasure, undertook to be mediator between 
Rome and the unfortunate monarch. He des- 
patched messengers to 'Claudius with letters to 
the following effect ; “ In all treaties between 
the Roman people and foreign nations, limilltude 
of fortune was the basis of their alliBDce. The 
present union between Clandlus and the Aor- 
alans wus founded on a participation of victory ; 
and victory is then moet honourable when mercy 
spares the vanquished. Of this truth Zorsinea 
is a recent Instance. Ho still retains hii former 
posoetaions. But equal terms could not be 
expected in the case of Mithridates. His 
offence was of n more grievous nature. 'I'o 
restore him to bis throne and kingdom is not 
the olyect of this application. Spore his Hie, 
and let him not walk in fetters, a public spec^ 
tacle to grace the victor’s triumph.” 

XX. Claudius was, at all times, disposed to 
act with moderation towards the nobilily of 
foreign nations. In the pn»ent conjunctui’e, 
he doubted which were most expedient, to re- 
ceive the royal prisoner under a promise of 
pardon, or to take him by force of arms. Re- 
sentment and the love of revenge were strong 
incentives ; but sllll there were reasons of-poliry 
in the opposite scale. “ A war must be com- 
menced in a distant region, where the ro^ids 
were difficult, and the sea bad neither harbours 
nor stations for shipping ; where the struggle 
would bc^vitb fierce and warlike kings, and n 
people by their wandering life inured to latigue ; 
where the soil was unproductive, and an army, 
of course, would be distressed for provisions. 
Campaigns drawn out into length would disj)irit 
the soldiers ; sudden operations might be attended 
with hazard ; fi-om victory no glory could re- 
dound to the Roman name, and to be defeate^l 
were indelible dingraoe.” For these reasons, it 
was judged advisable to accept the proffered 
terms. Mithridates, in that case, would remain 
a wandering exile, poor, distressed, and wretcheil. 
To protract his days were to protract his misery. 
Claudius returned an answer to Eunones : 
“ Mithridates,” he observed, “had merited the 
utmost rigour, and the vengeance of Rome was 
able to reach him. But to subdue the proud, 
and spare the suppliant, had ever been a Roman 
virtue. It was by curbing the pride of kings, 

’ and by conquering an entire people,"that Home 
acquired renown in arms. Then, and then 
only, she had reason to triumph.” 

XXI. In consequence of these detpstchpx, 
MIthridatea was delivered np to Julius Cilo, at 
that time Imperial procurator of Pontui. He 
brought with him to Rome a mind unbrokpii 
by bis misfortunes. In bis language to Claudius 
he towered above his helpless condition. One 
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sGiiteDCQ that fdl froA him was celebrated at the 
time. “ In me you see a man, not taken 
prisoner, but willing to surrender ; 1 cime of 
my own accord ; if yon doubt the fact, set me 
Ht liberty, and retake me if you are able." He 
w'as couducted under a guard to tbe rostrum, 
and there presented as a spectacle to the people. 
He stood numoved, with bis natural ferocity 
pictured in- his countenance. Cilo and Aquila 
were rewarded for their serrices; the former 
w ith consular ornaments, and the latter with the 
Cl. signs of praatoiian dignity. 

XXII. During the same consulship, the 
hatred of Agrippina, deep and Implaiuble, broke 
out with gathered mge against Lollia, who had 
been guilty of the crime of contending for the 
in^perial bed. An accusation wna soon wn- 
trived, and a prosecutor suborued. llie sub- 
stance of the charge wai*, “ That in the late 
contest for tbe emperor’s choice, Lollia held 
conaulations with Chaldcean seers ; that she em- 
ployed magicians, and sent to consult the Clarian 
Apollo." She was condemned unheard. Clau- 
diuH addressed the senate on the occaaion. He 
mentioned the nobility of her birth ; by the ma- 
ternal line she was niece to Lucius Vulusius, 
gruii(l-nie<‘e to Cotta Messalinus, and formerly 
tlie wife of Memmius Regulua. He said uo- 
tliing of her marriage with Caligula.^ Haying 
made that Nourishing prcfaci*, he changed his 
tone, imputing to her dark designs against tbe 
state. 'J'o defeat her peniirious views, nothing 
remained but to confiscate her estates, imd Imiiish 
her nut of Italy. The senate complied. Out 
of licr immodomto weidth she was allowed to 
retain no more than five millions of Bcsteroes. 
Cnlpumiu, another woman of high rank, was 
obnoxious to the resentments of Agrippina. It 
liappi'iicd that Claudius, in accidental discourse, 
without a to enjoy her ]>ei'sou, praised the 


6 Suetonius has given some particulars of the djot- 
ilii^pt of Caiigala nitli LoULh I’liullna. She wiw io u 
dtstunt province with her husbnud MommluB Regaliin, 
tn coDsnlbliip Sejanus met Ulfl fata. See Annuls, 

V. in tho Siipplcmcnt. b. 32. Roguliis, in the tiirp of 
CnJigulo, Lad tbo comiuaDd of tbo army In Syria. J/jIIIii 
l^iullaa, hlfl w’lfc, accompaniiKl Jiitn Ui liia govemnieiit 
C’aiignla called her back to Rome, and married her , bat 
wna soon divorced. Suet in Caiig s. 25. Pliny the 
elder describes, with indignation, tlio Immense and 
almost incredible wealth, wiilch she diaplayed in Iier 
drt*BB, and the laboured omiimcntB of her person at tho 
banquet after the marriage ceremony. He bays, he saw 
her linking under the load of diamond* that encum- 
Iw'red her ruin', and iparkled in her lialr, her ears, on 
her nock, lier armH and fingers. Tliifi profnhion of 
riclioa not the gift of a prodigal empenir ; but the 
Piaiil of plundered provincea, acquired by her gmiid- 
fatlier Marcus Lulliaa, wliile he commanded the lloman 
legions In tho eust Tlie emimror of Rome exlublted 
tbe plunder he bud gained by protwTiptions and the 
murder of Roman citlxens j and a woman displayed 
more mognifin'nce, tlian ever entered into tbe Iiiisgina- 
tion of the CcBii and Fabricii. I’iiiiy, lib. lx. 35. 


deganc* of her flguro. Thl, ebvo Jadea.y to 
the empr«M. She couildered, however, iliat 
tlie mere crime of beauty did not deserve to be 
punished with death. She aent a tribune to 
Lollia, with orders to moke her put an end to 
her days. Cadlus Hnfua, at the same time, 
wna found guilty of extortion at the suit of tbe 
Lithyniana. 

XXII I. As a mark of favour to the province 
of Niirbon Gaul, and to reward tbe veneration 
in which the authority of the senate had ever 
been held by the people of that country, it waa 
settled by a decree, that such of the natives os 
were Roman senators should bo at liberty, with- 
out n special license from the emperor, to visit 
their estates in their native prtwince, with as 
full and ample privileges as had been gmnteil to 
the Sicilian senators. S+ihemus and Agrippa, 
kings of Itunea* and Judeea, being both dead, 
their respective territories were annexed to tlie 
province of Syria. An order was also made, 
that the auguries, relating to the public safety, 
which had lain dormaut /or live and twenty 
years, should be revived, niid never again be suf- 
fered to fall luto disuse. The limits ’ of the city 


0 Agrlppa wiw the descendant of Heroil the tireat, 
who was made king of Juda-a by a deert'O of tho heiiate 
A. U. C. 71 1, and died in the year 75(1, nhoiit four yiws 
beiore tbo Chrmtlmi rr.i. Agrlppa, hm gTanduou, wiu 
thrown into prison by TiUtIus, and reslonni to hi» 
kingdom by C'ailguliL He died A. U. C. Tin Sohemuii, 
meutiuneil in the text, was dLS'coinJf'd from Sohemus 
king of Itnnea, who ua^ innrderisi by lIi'riHl, A. II. C. 
72G. See Josophuii; and for lluncii, we the Gi'ograplil- 
<ail Tnhio 

7 'llie precinct of tho city of Romo wna CHlled tlie 
PoiLLRKiM, as tlie nntiquarilUJH n»y, from ///iscrc mernta. 
llio Uoiimna Imd not the wcip that ti*oi h Uih legin- 

lalora of Fniuia* to iniike Alliti^m iLe founiliitiuii of thoir 
wild demoenuy. After ii fiegiiiiiliig bo truly iinpioui 
imd detcHtsble, no wonder Hint \a’l* we no rule ofjnhtice, 
no monJ n-ctitude, no order in iheir legiHlall ve Hb.s4'nilily, 
Hiiri no poAA'er in Uiolr oxet nll\ e connrll to enfurco ulie- 
dieiice to tlio laws. They liave c*«tabll*hed civil and 
religious anarchy : rapine, murder, and every laime that 
HhoekH humanity, havu bii'ii tiie coiim'queni-e. 'Hie ll«*- 
niam had the good Bense to set out with otlier principles. 
Even in that dark nge they liud an idea of a Biqierlntenil- 
ing l*rovidenn', and referred every tiling to the Immor- 
tid gods. 'ITic very wbHh of Iloine ^w'en* courtK-rated 
to tutelar deities, and ai-eordingly connidereil iw BOen d. 
'ibe vacant Ppare on h<»lli tidi'h of tho wall wiis lioly 
ground ; qwtd hahiturt, ar<t7't fuf i ; at. An 

the city increoHi'd, tlie same rellgioiH crreinony was i.b- 
rerved Jh ur/ai tiirrt mt nto , t/tutnium m/rvim 

jiToi'rnura c/aul, Umtiim teimini lit coHU-rrati j/rvfere. 
/HiNtur. Uvy. lib 1. P. Al Tn enlarge Uie precinct of 
Rome u'BS cfilhHiJMf;/»tj/trcrtf/';>^'Wrt;r/f , bid that right 
wacof burh coiiM qiunce, that it won alloued to none 
but llioae aa ho extended the iBiundsnes of tbe empire. 
AfliT the IncluHure of lliOMueD hlil« hy the klngv of 
Rome, teptemifue vna rtfa ihutu rircumdtalit urcei, 
Sylla, the dietalor, wua the flrHt who bad the honour of 
widening the I'umaTium, A. U. C. 674. Seneca do Wre- 
vR. T’ita', »*p. xiv Jullua Cienor, after all hht victor- 
h'P, claimed tbe Hume right, A C. 710 ; nnd Augustiu 
followed hli exumple, A. U. C. 710. Dio, lib. alU- 
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were enlarged by Clandtui, Tho right of dl- 
reotlng that biulneei wae, by nTiiclent usage, 
vested in all inch ae extended the boundariee of 
the empire. The right, howerer, had not been 
exercised by any of the Roman commandert 
(Sylla find Augustus excepted), though remote 
and powerful nationalbad been subdued by their 
victorious arms. 

XXIV, What was done In early times by the 
ambition or the public virtue of tho Roman 
kings, cannot now be seen through the mist that 
bangs over distant ages. It may, however, be 
matter of some ourioeity to mark out the foaDda> 
tlon of the city, and the boundaries assigned by 
Romulus. The first outline began at the ox- 
market, whore still Is to be seen the brazen statue 
of a bull, that animal being conbnonly employed 
at the plough. From that place a furrow was 
carried on of sufllclent dimciiHionH to include the 
great altar of Hercules. By boundaiy-Btones, 
fixed at proper distanc-cH, the circuit was con- 
tinued along the foot of mount Palatine to the 
altar of Cuksus, extending thence to the old 
CuH-iiE, next to the chapel of the Lajieb, and 
finally to the great Roman forum. The capitol, 
it is generally thought, was added not by Romu- 
lus, but by Titus Tatius. From that perio<i tho 
city grew with the growth of the empire. With 
regard to tho enlargement made by Claudius, the 
curious may be easily satisfied, os the public re- 
cords contain an exact description. 

XXV. lu the ooDsolship of Calus Antistios 
and Marcus Suilllus, [A. U. C. 80S, A. U. 60.] 
tbe adoption of Domitius was hurried on by the 
credit and influence of Pailiis. Connected with 
Agrippina, whom he had raised to imperial 
splendour, by ties of mutual interest, and still 
more so Hby the indulgence of criminal passions, 
this favourite advised his master to provide for i 
tho public safety, and, in aid to tho tender years 
of Britannicus, to raise collateral branches in 
the Cffisareaii line. For this measure Augustus 
had loft a procodeiit. 'rhat emperor adopted the 
Isiue of his wife, though he had, in that very 
juncture, grand-children to represent him. Ti- 
berius copied the example, and to bis own im- 
mediate offspring united Germaulcus. It would 
therefore- become the wisdom of Claudius to 
embrace as his own, a young man who would 
In time be able to relieve the sovereign, and 


The number of Inhabltauta, when Rome was In its 
flourishing state, Llpaius compates at four mllllous. 
Urotier bos offered a more probable conjecturo. He 
roiupares Purls and London with Rome j and bis Dum- 
bors, on a fair calculation, ore ; 

Parli .... 640,000 

Loudon . TtB.OlH) 

Rome .... 1,198,000 

Broiler proceeds lu his estimate to the Chinese empire, 
where he reclcons two hundred million of iubobitauts, 
whereas th(‘ number lu Europe is computed at IDO mil- 
lion. See llroUer'i Todtui, rol. 11. page 4to edit 
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lighten the carei of govemtnent Convinced by 
this reasoning, Claudius gavh tbe precedence to 
Domitius, though but two years older than hli 
own aon. On this subject he made a speech to 
tbe senate, content to be the organ of wfaat bis 
freedman bad suggested. It was observed by 
men versed in the history of thoir country, that 
j this was the first adoption into the Claudian 
I family; an old patrician line, which, from the 
. days of Attus Clausus, * hod continued, without 
any mixture of foreign blood, In one regular 
course of descent. 

XXVI. The senate passed a vote of thanks to 
the emperor; but in a stylo^hf exquisite flattery 
their court was chiefly paid to Domitius. A law 
WHS also enacted, by virtue of which the young 
pfince, under the name of Nero, was naturalized 
Into the Claudian family. Agrippina was dig- 
nified with the title of Augusta. During theae 
transactions, there was not b man so void of 
sentiment, us not to behold the case of llriton- 
nicus with an eye of compassion. His very 
slavea were taken from him. His step-mother 
iiiterpoHed with officious civility. 'Hie young 
prince laughed at her kindness, aware of the un- 
derplot, which she was carrying on against him. 
Want of discernment was not among his faults, 

I It has been said that he was by nature penetrat- 
I iiig: that, perhaps, was his true character; or, 
it may be, that men were willing to give him 
credit for talents, without waiting to make tbu 
experiment 

XXVII. Agrippina had now the ambition to 
display her weight and iuflacnce to the eyes of 
foreign nations. To this end she caused r body 
of veterans to he sent to tbe capital city of the 
Ubians, the place of her nativity, to he ealab- 
lishcd there as a colony, called after her own 
name." When that people first passed over the 
Rhine, it happened that Agrlppa, her grand- 
father, was tho Roman general, who received 
them as the allies of Rome. In the present 
juncture, when the new colony was to bo set- 
tled, a sudden alarm broke out in the Upper 
Germany, occasioned by an irruption of the 
Cattians, " who issued forth from their hive iu 
quest of plunder. 'I'o check their progress, Lu- 
cius Pumponius despatched a body of auxiliary 
troops, composed of tho Vauglonea * and Neme- 


1 Attus ClsusuR, railed otterwardi Appius Clandlos, 
has born meotioued, book xl, s. 24, as the founder of tlie 
Claudian family. Wo oro told the same by Virgil : 

Ecce Seblnorum piiaco de ungaine magnum 

Agmen sgens Clausus, rasguiquu Ipse agmlnls Instar ; 

Claudia nunc a quo dlfl’uodltur ot trlbus et geue 

For Latlum, postqaam la partem data Romm SablnjH. 

jExeid. vli. rer. 700 

2 For an account of the UblBUB orlglnHlIy a pet»ple 
Germany, oflenrardi rbonged into a Romou colony, Ma 
the Blanners of the Germans, s. S6, uoLc, 

3 See tbe Geographical Table. 

4 See the Geographical Table. 



tanns, with a iquadroii of light horse, to make 
a forced march, and, if they could not attack the 
front line of tho Barbarian*, to fall upon the 
rtnir. The ardour of the soldiera wm not lu> 
ferior to the ikill of the general. They formed 
two divisleDi : one marched to the left, and came 
up with the freebootera, who had been commit- 
ting depredation!, and lay sunk in ileep and 
wine. The victory waa cheap, but enhanced 
hy the Jny with which the conquering aoldiers 
ruleaaed, at the end of forty years, some of the 
prisoners who were takeu In the massacre of 
Varus and his legions. 

XXVIil. The seoond division, which bad 
marched to the right, and by a shorter road, met 
with greater success. Tho Barbarians ventured 
to give battle, aud were defeated with pnallgious 
slaughter. Elate with succew, and loaded with 
B]H)ils, the conquerors marchid back to mount 
Taunus,*’ where Pomponius, at the head of his 
legions, lay In wait, expecting that the Cattian*, 
prompted by a spirit of revenge, would return 
to the charge. But the Barbarians, dreading the 
Homans on one side, and on the other their con- 
stant enemies, the Cherascaiis, sent a deputation 
to Hume, with hostages to secure a pacification, 
'rriumphol honours were decreed to Pomponius ; 
but military fame is the least part of the estima- 
tion in which he is held by posterity. He ex- 
celled in eh'gant composition, and the character 
ol the geneiul is now eclipsed by the genius of 
the poet. 

XXIX. Vannius, ® who hod been formerly 
raised by Drusus to reign over tho Suevians, 
wius, about tliis time, driven from his kingdom. 
His reign, at first, was mild and popular; but 
the habit of commanding hud corrupted his na- 
ture. Pride and arrogance had taken root in 
liis heart. Domestic factions wtiisiiircd against 
liiin, luid the neighbouring nations declared open 
hostility. Vibillius, king of tho Hermundu- 
rions, conducted the enterprise. He. was joined 
hy ^ uiigio and Sido, the nephews of Vaniwus 
by a sister. In this quarrel Claudius was deter- 
mined not to interfere. Though ofteu pressed 
to take a decided part, he observed a strict neu- 
trality, content with promising the Sueviaii king 
a safe retreat from tho rage of his enemies. In 
his despatches to Publius Atellius Ulster, who 
liad the command in Pannonia, his orders were, 
that the legion and the troops of the province 
should be held in readiness on the banks of the 
Danube, to succour the vanquished, and repel 
the iiirursions of the Barbai'ians, If they at- 
tempted to invade the frontioT. A powerful 


,6 See the Geographical Table. 

6 Marobodans being expelled from hladonilnlonB, and, 
ondcr an appearance of prott'ctioii, detained u n state 
prisoner at Haverras, Vannlos was made king by Drusus, 
tbe bon of J iboriuP, A. U. G 7Ti. Annals book il a- 
C3. 


confederacy was then actually formed by the na- 
tions of Germany. The Llgiau*,' and other 
states, were up in arms, attracted by the fame 
of an opulent kingdom, which Vanniiis, during 
a space of thirty years, had made still richer by 
plunder and depredations. To make head 
against tbe forces combiue4^against him was not 
In the power of the Suevian king. Tbe natural 
strength of his kingdom consisted of infantry 
only : the lazigians, " a people of Sarmatia, su|»- 
pllcd him with a body of horse. Notwithstand- 
ing this reinforcement, Vannius felt his inferior- 
ity. He resolve<l to keep witliin the strong-holds 
and fastnesses of the country, and draw the war 
into a lingering length. 

IkXX. The lazigians were not of r temper 
tc» en(liu*e the slow operations of a Hji*ge. '1 in y 
spread themselves, in their desultory manner, 
round the country', and by their rashness brought 
on a general engagement. The I.igiiuis ami. 
Hennundurians fell in with their roving par- 
ties. Vannius was obliged to willy out to the 
assistance of hi* friends, lie gave battle, and 
was totally overthrown. Hut the praise of 
valour could not be withheld from him. Covered 
with honourable wound*, he esrapetl to his tleet, 
which lay In the Daniilie. llis partiMns fol- 
lowed him, nnd, with a proper allotment of 
Lands, weresettleil in I’nnnonia. Tbe dominion* 
of the deposed king were divideil between his 
tivo nephew's ^'^allgio and Sido, both from that 
time, distinguished by their fidelity to Home. 
In the beginning of their reign, they nourished 
in tho affections of the people ; honoun^rfl by all, 
while they strugghsl for flower; when they 
obtained it, despised and hated. 'I'bcir own 
misconduct was, perhn]^», the muse; iw'rbiiiw, 
the fickle tcmi>er of the people; or, it may lie, 
that in the nature and genius of servilude, there 
is a tendency to innovation, al waysi^discontenled, 
sullen, and unqiiiet- 

XXXI. rubliiis OstoriuH was apjminted 
I governor of Biihiin, in the character of pro- 
i prtt'tor. On his arrival he found the province 
in commotion. A new commander, with an 
army wholly unknown to him, the Harbariaiis 
imagined would not venture to ojien a Avintcr 
campaign. Tierce with this idea, they made nii 
irruption into tbe tenitory of tho states in 
alliance with Home, and carried devastation 
thn.ugh the country. Ostorius, knowing how 
much depends on the first oiM^rations of war, put 
himself at the head of the light cohorts, and, by 
rapid marches, advanced againat the enemy. 
Tho Britons were takeu by sun»riK«. AU who 
resisted were pul to the sword. The fugitWr. 
were pursued with j.rodigiou* slaughter. The 


7 TJgiaui*, a iK-ople of (’icrinaoT. See the GoogTBiili- 
iraJ 7'ttbh*. 

8 luKNRP*. a peorle (d Sarmatia. See the Geormpld, 
cnl Table. 
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rout wmi 10 complete, that there waa no reaaon 
to apprehend a junction of their forcea; but 
peace on thoae terma, the geneml knew, would 
be no better than dlagulaed hoatlllty. Theleglona 

would atUl be aubject to perpetual alanna from 
a fierce and Inaidioua enemy. He therefore re- 
aolred to dlaarm all who were auapected, and, 
by extending a chain of forta between the Ncn 
and "the Severn,* to confine the malcontenta 
between thoae two rivers- To counteract this 
design, the Iceniana" took up arma, a brave and 
warlike people, who, at their own request, had^ 
lived In friendship with the llomana, and were,^ 
by conseqnence, unimpaired’ by the calamities 
of war. They formed a league with the adjacent 
states, and choae their ground for a decisive ac- 
tion. The place waa inclosed with a rampart 
thrown op with liod, leaving an entrance in one 
part only, and that so difficult of access that the 
lioman cavalry would not be able to force their 
way. Ostorius resolved to storm the place. 
Though unsupported by the legions, he relied 
ou the valour of the allied forces, aud, having 
formed hla disposition for the attack, ordered 
hla cavalry to diamoont and act with the foot 
soldiers. The signal being given, the assault 
began, and the rampart was carried by assault. 
The Britons, inclosed by their own fortitica- 
tioDs, and pressed on every aide, were thrown 
into the utmost confusion. Yet even In that 
distress, conscious of the guilt of rebellion, and 
seeing no way to escape, they fought to the last, 
end gave signal proofs of heroic bravery. In 
thia engagement Mfircns Oatoiiua, the general’a 
son, Bave<l the life of a llomuu, aud obtained 
the civic crown. 


1 As Tacituu’B account of Uie first six years of Claadlus 
Is lost, the inraaion of Britain, ujider tlio command of 
A ulus riautiui, has not occurred either in this book, or 
tliat which precedes it It ih, therefore, proper to men- 
tion In this place, that, from the descent made by Julius 
Cmeor, A. U. C. 60U, and after him, Aulua PlautiuB was 
the first Roman general that lauded in Britain, A. U, C, 
TikJ, VotpasliLn, afterwordii emperor, served in that 
expedition. The sonthem parta of the Uland were 
redoottd to iutjection. Claudius visited hia new tod- 
quest, and at hla return, having eulorged the Roman 
empire, entered Home in triumph. We now find that 
Oetorlua Scapula succeeded to Aulus Plantlus. The 
sequel will show the spirit of liberty that inspired the 
Britons, and the consxunmste ability with which the 
Homan general triumphed over a fierce and warlike 
people. For the several olBcera who commanded In 
Britain, from thU time to the arrival of Agrlcola, 
A. U. C. 831, see the life of Agiicolo, s. 17, note. For 
the river AjrroHA,now the Atwn; Saboina, now the 
Serarm ; and Aurows, now the y see the Geogra- 
phical Table. Camden la of opinion that Attvowa, the 
Atfon, has found Its way Into the text by mistake, and 
tliat the true reading should bo Autona, the See 

( .omden’s Britannia, by Gibson, 431 . Camden's opinion 
has been followed In tbs translation. 

S The Jetmi Inhabited Norfolk, St^folk, Qtmbridfe- 
akire, and Uuntimgdomakir^. Bee Life of Agrlcolo, s. 
11, note. 
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XXXII. The defeat of the loeniana drew 
after It Important conaeqoencea. ITie neigh- 
bouring nations, no longer balancing between 
peace and war, laid down their anna. Oatoriua 
led hla army against the Cangiana,’ and laid 
waste their oonntry. The soldiers carried off a 
considerable booty, the enemy never daring to 
make head against them. Wherever they at- 
tempted to annoy the army by sadden skir- 
mishes, they paid for their rashneu. The sea, 
that Ilea between Britain and Ireland, was 
within a short march, when Ostorius received 
intelligence of an insurrection among the Bri- 
gantes.* The news obliged him to return with 
expedition. Till every thing was secured in his 
rear, it was his maxim not to push on his oon- 
queats- The Brlgantes were soon reduced to 
subjection. Such as resisted were cut to pieces, 
and a free pardon was granted to the rest. The 
Silnrea “ were not so easily quelled : neither 
lenity nor rigorons measuree conld induce them 
to submit. To bridle the Insolence of that war- 
like race, Ostorlos judged it expedient to form 
a camp for the legions in the heart of their 
country. For this purpose a colony, supported 
by a strong body of veterans, was stationed at 
Camelodunum,® on the lands conquered from 
the enemy. From this measure a twofold effect 
was expected : the garrisou would be able to 
overawe the insurgents, and give to the allied 
states a specimen of law and civil policy. 

XX XII I. These arrangements setBed, Oi- 
toriuB marched against the Siloree. To Iheii' 
natural ferocity that people added the courage 
which they now derived from the presence of 
CamctacuB.’ Renowned for his valour, and 
for various turns of good and evil fortune, that 
heroic chief bad spread his fame through the 
island. His knowledge of the country, and his 
skill in all the wiles and stratagems of savage 
warfare, gave him many advantages; but ho 
could not hope with Inferior numbers to make 
a stand against a well-disciplined army, fie 
therefore marched into the territory of the Or- 
duvlcians.” Having there drawn to his standard 
all who considered peace with Rome os another 
name for slavery, he determined to try the issue 
of a battle. For this purpoee he chose a spot* 
where the approach and the retremt were difficult 


3 The Cangi InJiablted Cheakirt, and part of Lanca. 
ahire, opposite to Irelaod. 

4 Brigantea, Uie people Inhabiting Torkakire, Dur 
kam, Cumberland and WeatTnoreland, 

b SUtsrea ; the people who occupied Herefordtkire, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouik, and Glamorgant and 
Id general South IVaka. 

6 Camelodunan], now Coickeater. 

7 Canctacui, according to Camden, reigned la tho 
county of Cardigan. 

8 Ordovieea, the people of Nortk Walea. 

0 ITila ipot, Camden aayt, woe in Shropahire, where 
the CotuNUi, DOW the ChuM, runs into the Temuds, 
now Temd, not far from a hill called Caer^Carodac. 
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to the enemy, and to himself every way advBD- 
ItifeouB. He took post in a situation defended 
by steep and craggy hills. In some places where 
the mountains opened, and the acclivity afforded 
an easy ascent, he fortified the spot with massy 
stones, heaped together in the form of a ram- 
part. A river, with fords and shallows of un- 
certain depth, washed the extremity of the plain. 
On the outaide of hia fortifications, a vast body 
of troops showed themselves iu force, and in 
order of battle. 

XXXIV. The chieftains of the various na- 
tions were busy in every quarter. They rushed 
along the ranks; they exhorted their men; they 
ronsed the timid; they confirmed the brave; 
and, by hopes, by promises, by every generous 
motive, Infiamed the ardour of their troops. 
CaractacQS was seen in every part of the field ; 
he darted along the linos ; he exclaimed aloud, 

This day, my fellow-warriors, this very day, 
decides the fate of Britain. The era of liberty, 
or eternal bondage, begins from this hour, lie- 
member yonr brave and warlike ancestors, who 
met Julius Cffisar in open combat, and chaaed 
him from the coast of Britain. They were the 
men who freed their country from a foreign 
yoke ; who delivered the laud from taxations, 
imposed at the will of a master ; who banished 
from your sight the fasces and the Roman axes; 
and, above all, who rescued your wives and 
daughters from violation.” The soldiers re- 
ceived this speech with shouts of applause- 
Witb a spirit of enthnsiastic valour, each indi- 
vidual bound himself by the form of oath 
peculiar to his nation, to brave every danger, 
and prefer death to slavery. 

XXXV. The intrepid countenance of the 
Britons, and the spirit that animated their whole 
army, struck Ostorius wdtb astonishment. Ho 
saw a river to be passed ; a palisade to be forced ; 
a steep bill to be surmounted ; and the several 
posts defended by a prodigious multitude, llie 
soldiers, notwithstanding, homed with impa- 
tience for the onset. All things give way to 
valour, was the general cry. llie tribunes and 
other officers seconded the ardour of the men. 
Ostorins reconnoitred the ground, and having 
marked where the defiles were impenetrable, or 
easy of approeuih, gave the signal for the attack. 
The river was passed with little difflcnlty. The 
Romans advanced to the parapet The struggle 
there was obstinate, and, as long as it was 
fought with missive weapons, the Britons had 
the advantage. Ostorius ordered his men to 
advance under a military Hhell, and level the pile 
of stones, that served as a fence to the enemy. 

A cloee engagement followed. The Britons 
abandoned their ranks, and fled with precipita- 
tion to the ridge of the bills. The Romans 
pursued with eagemeas. Not only the light 

10 Ttis liver, sccordlng to Camdeo. ww ibe Tftnd. 


troops bat ifen the fegionarj toldien, foned 
Iheir way to the Mminit of the bills, andcr a 
heavy shower of darts. The Britons having 
neither breastplates nor helmets, were not aide 
to maiiiUin the conflict- The legions, sword in 
hand, or with their Javelins, bore down all lie 
fore them. The auxiliaries, with their spenm 
and sabres, made prodigious havoc. Theviftory 
was decisive. The wife and dnughtpr of Camr^ 
tacua were taken prisoners. His brother sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

XXX Vn. Caraotaens fled for protection to 
Cartismandun, queen of the Bi iguntes. But 
adversity has no friends. By that princess lie 
was loaded with irons, and delivemi up to the 
conqueror. lie had waged war with the IRk 
mans during the last nine years,'* His fume 


II Aulas Plautlns, aa mentioniMl i. 9J, note, tavnded 
Britain A. U C. 7D6 ; fn»m that time CsntrtiUTiH proved 
aoBctlvo and warlike rliiefUbi In overy cninpfllfni apaliist 
the Hoinans. Taritus Is never hotter pleased, than when 
he has an opportunity of doinff jiiallee to the chiefs of 
foreign natlous, who distlngnulioil themsclvea by their 
virtne, their eoorage, and their love of liberty St'e bis 
character of Armlnlus, Annals, ii h. HU C’arBctacu^ In 
like manner, in n'prosi'nted in the brightest uiloiu^ j 
groat In the field ofbaltlo, and not lew so before tho 
oraperor Claudios, la tho presence of the Itoman people. 
Mr Masou has formed a noble dramatic poem on the sub- 
ject. Hu has mode a fine of Tacitus in many pM. 
Bages, but in none mt»re tlmn Id tho following Hues 
which the reader M'ill see are a lieaullfol insertion from 
the real speerh of Carsctacas to the emperor ClandiUN : 

Soldier, I had arms ; 

Had neighing steeds to u hirl my iron car : 

Had wcaJUi, dominiou. Dost thou w oiuli*r, Itninaii, 

I fought to Rovo them ? What if C’tpsar dIiiih 

To lord it univeraol o’er the world P 

Shall the world tamely crouch at CB*sar’B foohldol ? 

Aotna DinniH, 

Read m tliy fate our answer. Yet if MKoir r, 

ITiy pride had yielded — 

CAlACTACI't. 

Thank Uio gods, 1 did not. 
rind it been so, the glory of thy manter, 

Like my mlafortaneB, had been short and I ri^ ial, 
Obllvlon’a ready prey. Now’, after stnippliur 
Nine years, and that right bravely, 'galnit a I yriiiit, 

1 am his slave to treat as Beems him good. 

If cruelly, twill be an easy task 

To bow a wretch, alas I bow bow'd nlrrndy 

Down to tho duut : If well, his clemency. 

When trick’d and vambdi’d by your gloAalng peomnn. 
Will shine In hoDoorV annals. 

If Mr MaRon hnw deported from the strict line of his- 
torical truth, he has done it a ith tho ]uivliego of a port 
and his poem 1b enriched by the fiction. The bile ol 
Mona WHS not attseked till A U C. 8I+, when Siictoiiius 
Panlinus Invested tho place, ten years after raradoms 
was led a prisoner to Home j nor whs that Island finally 
reduced till the year S31. See the Life of Agiicola, s. 
IB. Virgil, it is well known, adorned bis poem by 
bringing togvtber Dido and Ahieai. The same disregard 
of chronology may be allowed to the author of Carac- 
taciis, since, by making bis take sanrtuary among 
the Dnuina iu Mnoa, be has produced the epb^tdlcHl 
incidents of a beautlfal piece. But why the honour of 
taking Caractai-us prisoner, and sending him to Rome, 
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THE ANNALS 


Wm not oonfioed to hli DAtive ifelaod ; it poMcd 
Into tb« prorlncet, and spread all over Italy. 
Cnrioaity wu ea^er to behold the heroic chief- 
tain, who, for such a length of time, made bead 
againat a great and powerful empire. Even at 
Home the name of Caractacoi wai in high cele- 
brity. The emperor, willing to magnify the 
glor^ of the oonqaeat, bestowed the highest praise 
on the valour of the vanquished king. He 
assembled the people to behold a spectacle worthy 
of their view. In the field before the camp the 
pretorian bands were drawn up under arms. 
The followers of the BrltiBh chief walked In 
proceailon. The military accoutrements, the 
bamesa and rich collarm, which he had gained in 
various battles, were displayed with pomp, 'ilie 
wife of CaractacQS, his daughter, and his bro- 
ther, followed next he himself closed the 
melancholy train. 'Hie rest of the prisoners, 
struck with terror, descended to mean and al^ect 
sopplications. Caractacus alone was superior 
to misfortune. With a countenance still unal- 
tered, not a symptom of fear appearing, no sor- 
row, no condescension, he behaved with dignity 
oven ill ruin. Being placed before the tribunal, 
he delivered himself in the following manner: 

XXXVII. “If to the nobility of my birth, 
and the splendour of exalted station, 1 had 
united the virtues of moderation, Rome had be- 
held me, not in captivity, but a royal visitor, 
and a friend. The alliance of a prince, descended 
from an llluitrioos line of ancestors; a prince, 
whoM sway extended over many nations, would 
not have been nnwortiiy of your choice. A re- 
verse of fortune is now the lot of Caractacus. 
The event to you is glorious, and to me humili- 
ating. 1 bad. arms, men, and horses; I bad 
wealth in abundance : can you wonder that I 
was unwUJing to lose them? The ambition of 
Rome aspires to universal dominion : and must 
mankind, by consequence, stretch their necks to 
the yoke? X stood at bay for yean: had 
I acted otherwise, where, on your part, bad 
been the glory of conquest, and where, on mine, 
the honour of a brave resistance? I am now in 
your power: if yon arc bent on vengeance, ex- 
ecute your purpose ; the bloody scene will soon 
be over, and the name of Caractacos will sink 
into oblivion. Preserve my life, and 1 shall be, 
to late posterity, a monument of Roman clem- 
ency.” Claudius granted him a free pardon, 
and the same to hii wife, his daughter, and bis 
brother. Released ftum their fetters, they ad- 
vanced to another tribunal near at band, where 
Agrippina showed herself in state. They re- 


kboQld be transfeired fnm Osrosmi to Aulub Didids, 
no good reason sppears. Dldlus did not oommsnd In 
Britain till that event wai past On the death of Os- 
TOBTtm,bewaa appointed governor) a tame Insrtlve 
offlosi^ Who did not, as wa are told by Tadtas, dlstin. 
fubh hlmtelf by one warlike exploit. 
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tamed thanks to her, and paid their veneration 
in the same style as they had before addrensed to 
the emperor. The sight was altogether new. 
A woman, stadoned amidst the ensignB and the 
armies of Rome, presented a spectacle nnlniown 
to the old ropnbllo : but in an empire acquired 
by the valonr of her ancestors, Agrippina claimed 
an equal share. 

XXXVIII. At the next meeting of the se- 
nate, the victory over Caractacos was nientioned 
with the highest applans^ as an event no way in- 
ferior to what had been seen In ancient times, 
when Publlns Scipio brought Syphax in chains 
to Rome; when Lucias Paul us led Perset in 
captivity; and when other commanders exhib- 
ited to the Roman people kings and princes at 
their chariot- wheels. Triumphal ornaments 
were decreed to Oatorins. That ofllcer had 
hitherto seen hla operations crowned with auc- 
cess. He began soon after to experience the vU 
cisaitiidea of fortune. Perhaps the war, by the 
overthrow of Caractacus, was thought to be at an 
end, and, in that penmasion, military discipline 
was relaxed ; perhaps the enemy, enraged by the 
loss of that gallant chief, fought with inflamed 
resentment. A camp bad been formed in the 
country of the Sllures, and a chain of forts was to 
be erected. ITie Britons In a body surronufied 
the officer who commanded the legionary cohorts, 
and, if succonrs had not arrived In time from the 
neighbouring gaTrisons, the whole corps had 
been cut to pieces. The pr®fect of the camp, 
with eight centurions and the bravest of the sol- 
diers, were killed on the spot, A foraging imrty, 
and the detachment sent to support them, were 
soon after attacked, and put to the rout. 

XXXIX. Ostoriua, on the first alarm, or- 
dered the light-armed cohorts to advance against 
tho enemy. That reinforcement was insufficient, 
till the legionary soldiers marched to their sup- 
port. The battle was renewed, at first on equal 
terms, but, In the end, to the disadvantage of 
the Britons. But thelrloes was Inconsideruble. 
Hie approach of nigbt prevented a pursuit. 
From that time the Britons kept np a constant 
alarm. Frequent battles, or rather akirmishes, 
were fonght with tbeir detached parties, roving 
In quest of plonder. They met in sudden en- 
counters, as chance directed, or valour prompted ; 
In the fens. In the woods, in the narrow defiles; 
the men, on some occasions, led on by their 
chiefs, and frequently without their knowledge, 
as resentment, or the lore of booty, happened to 
incite their fury. Of all the Britons, the Sil- 
ures were the most determined. They fought 
with obstinacy, with inveterate hatred. It 
seems the Roman general bad declared, that the 
very name of the Silnres most be extirpated, 
Ilka that of the Slgambrians, formerly driven out 
of Germany, and transplanted into Gaul. That 
expression reached the SUorea, and roused iheir 
fiercest passions. Two aoxDlary cohorts, whom 
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Clw QTarloe of tbdr offlcen aent Id qnaat of plao- 
d«r, wen Intercepted hj tb«t ferodoiu people, 
and all made prUuoen. A fair diitributloD of 
the epolla and the captirea dnw the iiel|;hbour- 
Ing itatea into the ooofederaoy. Oatorioa, at 
thla time, waa worn oat with anxiety. He 
mnk aodar the fiUigue, and expired, to the great 
Joy of the Brltona, who aaw a great and ahk 
commander, not, indeed, alain in battle, but 
oreroome by the war. 

XL. The death of Oatorioa being kxMwn at 
Rome, the emperor, aware that a prorlnee of ao 
much ImportaDce ought not to remain without 
a goTemor, aent Aalua Didlaa Urtake upon him 
the command. That of&cer aet out with all 
poaalble expedition ; but on hla arrival found the 
ialand in a state of diatraotion. The legion under 
Manliua Valena hadrlaked a battle, andauffered 
a deieat. In order to impreaa with terror the 
new commander, the Britons took care to swell 
the feme of their victory. Did! us, on his part, 
waa wlUing to magnify the loea. The merit of 
the general, he knew, would rise in proportion 
to the danger surmounted ; and, if he failed, the 
difficulty would be an apology for his con- 
doct. In the defeat of Valena, it was the nation 
of the Silures that struck the blow. Emboldened 
by success, they continued their predatory war, 
till the arrival of Didlus checked their opera- 
tions. In this Juncture Venusiua was the Brit- 
ish chieftain ; a man, as already mentioned, born 
in the city of the Jugantes, and, since the loss of 
Caractacus, the first in fame for valour and 
military experience. He had married Cartls- 
xnandua, the queen of the Brignntes ; and while 
they lived on good terms, his fidelity to Rome 
remained inviolate. Being afterwards driven 
from her throne and bed, he pureued his revenge 
by open hoetilities, and even dared to wage war 
against the Romans. 

The quarre] waa at first a civil war amongst 
ihemeelvee. CartiemanduB contrived to seize, 
by stratagem, the brother of Venuslus, with the 
rest of his kindred. The Britons by that event 
were fired with Indignation. 'Ibey soomed to 
submit to a female government, ' and, with the 
flower of their youth, attacked Cartlsmandua in 
the heart of her territories. The insurrection 
was foreseen, and a detachment from the cohorts 
was sent In time to oQanteract the motions of 
the enemy. An engagement followed, at first 
with doubtful saocess; but, after a struggle. 


1 It Is not to be In/erred from this pssnge, thstlt was 
a general principle with the Britons not to acqulc«re un- 
der a female reign. Bosdlces, as will bo seen hereafter, 
was queen of the Irenl ; and ahe, at the head of her 
army Just going to give battle, tolla the loldlen, “ It is 
not the first time that the Britons took the field nnder 
tfaecondnetof s woman.” Book air. s. S5. The fact 
was, the people saw a warlike chief oppressed by hia 
wife, and therefore resolved to sabmlt no lunger to tho 
tyranny of a woman. 
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victory inoUned to the aids of the Romans. In 
another part of the country, the legion nnder the 
omnmand of Ceslns Naatca fought with equal 
aucoesa. Didlus did not expose his pmon Lu 
any of these engagements. Impaired by years, 
and loaded with accnmalatod honours, he was 
oontoit to act by his inferior officers; and wblla 
the enemy was kept in check, the bononr of 
doing it was not his passion. These transactions, 
which happened in the course of different years, 
under the condoct of Ostorius and Uidios, are 
here related In one connected aeries, to avoid 
breaking the thread of the nmmtlon. I now 
return to the order of time. 

XLI. In the fifth oonsulshipnf Claudius, and 
the first of his colleague, Servlus Cornelius 
Orphitns, [A. U. C. 604. A. D. fil.] the manly 
gown waa assigned to Nero, before his time, that, 
though still under age, he nligbt appear qualifisd 
to take upon him a share in pnUIc business. 
The senate, In a fit of adulation, resolved that 
the young prince should be declared capable of 
the oonaulahip at the age of twent}’’, and be con- 
sidered, in tbe meautime^ aa noniul elect, with 
proconsular authority out of the city, and the 
additional title of prince of the Roman youth. 
Claudiua not only assented to those flattering 
decrees, but, in the name of Nero, gave a largess 
to the people, and a donative to tbe srmy. To 
conciliate the affections of the people, the Clroen- 
sian games wore likewise exhibited. During 
that spectacle, Britannicaa and Nero passed in 
review ; the former clad in ths pnetexta, or the 
dress of hla boylah days; the latter, with the 
triumphal omamenta of a Roman general. So 
glaring a difference atmek tbe spectators, ss a 
certain prelude of their future fortunes. Among 
the centurioDH and tribunes there were men of 
principle, wbobebeld tbecase of Bri ton nicus with 
an eye of compassion. All such were removed 
from court; some under pretence of advaoclng 
them to higher offices, and the rest for plausible 
reasona. The policy was extended even to the 
freedmen. In that class, whoever was found to bo 
above corruption, vyas dlsmisaed from his place. 

'ITie two young princes met by accident. 
Nero saluted Britannlcus by name, and in re- 
tom waa fmmiiiuriy called Dowitiuh. ITiIa 
incident gave umbrage to Agrippina- She flew 
to the emperor with her complaint: “ Con- 
tempt,” she said, was thrown on the adoption 
of Nero ; what the senate decreed, and tho voice 
of the people ratified, was repealed with con- 
tumacy in the very palace. If the men, who 
taught those dangerous lessons, were not re- 
pressed, the mischief would increase, and, per- 
haps, prove fatal to the commonwealth." Clao- 

dlus waa easily alarmed. He considered what 
was no more than bare aurmise, aa a crime then 
actually committed, and, accordingly, either sent 
Into banishment, or jKit to death, tbe beet and 
ablest of hia son’s tutors. New men wwv ap- 
2 1) 
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pointed 4i ■nperloteod the piinoo’e edacttlon, 
ud the ebolee wu left to the itepmather. 

XLII. AfHppina had etlU grrater object! In 
lieWf but Liisiiu Geta and Rnfliu Cri^phnii 
were firet to be remoTed from the command of 
the prBtorlan band^ They wore both under 
oUlgatlont to Me^llna, and by acntlmcnt 
attached to her children. Men of their dispoel- 
tion might obetruct her meaiurea. She repre- 
oented to the emperor, that, under two rlral 
oommandori, the aoldiera would be divided into 
faction! ; but If that important office centred In 
one peraon, all would act with a principle of 
union, and etrict attention to military discipline. 
Claudlu! concurred In the same opinion. The 
command was glren to Affaniu! Burrhua; an 
officer of great experience and a warlike charac- 
ter, but dlipoeed to remember the fHend that 
raised him to that eleration. Having succeeded 
In these arrangements, Agrippina thought It 
time to act without reserve; she claimed a right 
to be conveyed In her carriage to the capltol; a 
right, by andeot usage, allowed only to the sacer- 
dotal order, the vestal virgins, and the statues of 
the gods. Being now communicated to Agrip> 
plna, it could not fall to raise the veneration of 
the people for a prinoeti, in whom they saw the 
danghter, ' sister, wife, and mother, of an em- 
peror; a combination of lUustrlous tltlea never, 
before that time, united in one person. 

In this juncture, Vltelllus, the active leader of 
Agrippina’s faction, after having stood high in 
the esteem of Claudius, was at last, in an od- 
vanoed age, Involved In a prosecution, set on foot 
against him by Junius Lupus, a member of the 
^senate. Such is the instability pf humsn gran- 
deur! The charge Imported violated majesty, 
aad a design to seixe the reins of government. 
Claudius was willing to listen to the story; but, 
by the interposition of Agrippina, who scorned I 
to descend to prayers snd i applications, the blow 
reooiled upon the prosecutor. He was inter- 
dicted from fire and water. To stretch resent- 
ment further was not the wish of Vitcllius. 

XLllI. In the course of this year, the people 
were kept in a constant alarm by a lucceailon 
of portents and prodi^ea. Birds of evil omen 
infested- the capltol; earthquakes were felt; 
houses were laid in ruin, and while the multi- 
tude in a genera] panic pressed forward to make 
thsir eacape, the feeble and infirm were trampled 
under foot. A dearth of com brought on a 
famine: this too waa deemed a prodigy. ITie 
people were not content to murmur their dis- j 
contents; they crowded to the tribunal, and 
gathering round the emperor, then sitting in 

1 Agrippina wu the daughter of Germanlcus, sifter 
of Caligula, the wife of Claudius snd the mother of 

Nero. Hsdnp, who human y line Iniertlonf from Tsd- 

tUB In hlf tragedy of Biitannlcof, hu imitated this pss* 
Mfv : 

Uol, OUe, fernma, sonr, et mere, de tob maltres. 
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Judgment, they forced him from his seat, and 
poshed him to the extremity of the forum, 
'the guards came tp his auistance, and Claudius 
made hli way through the cTowd. Fifteen days’ 
BubaistcDoe was the most that Rome had then 
in Btore. The winter, providentially, was mild 
and favourable to navigation : distress and misery 
must, otherwise, have been the consequence. 

In former times the case was very different. 
Italy WES the granary that supplied foreign 
markets. Even at this hour, the prolific vigour 
of the soil li not worn out ; bat to depend on 
Egypt and Africa is the prevailing system. The 
lives of the pipple are, by choice, committed to 
the caprice of winds and waves. 

XLIV. in the earns year the flame of war 
broke out between the Armenians and Iberians. 
The Romans and the Parihians were, by conu- 
quence. Involved In the quarreL The sceptre of 
Farthia was at that time swayed by Vologeses, 
with the consent of his brothers, though Lis 
mother, by birth a Greek, waa no higher than a 
concubine. Fharaamanea reigned in Iberia, 
confirmed on his throne by long posseuiun. 
HU brother, Mithrldates, received the regal 
diadem of Armenia from the power of Rome. 
The former bad a son named Rhadamiitus, of 
a tall and graceful stature, remarkable for bodily 
vigour, and an understanding perfectly trained 
in the political school of hli father. His talents 
were high in the esteem of all the neighbouring 
states. He saw, vvlth Impatience, the old sge 
of hU father protracted to a length of years. 
To disguise his ambition waa no part of his 
I character. He expressed his diiconteut in a 
manner that alarmed Fharasmanes. ITiat mo- 
I narch saw the aspiring genius of his son; and, 
being In the decline of life, he dreaded the enter- 
prising spirit of a yonng man, who bad con- 
1 ciliated to himself the affections of the people 
To change the tide of bis passions, and find 
employment for him eltewhere, he held forth 
the kingdom of Armenia as a dazaliiig and 
Inviting object: he himself, he said, expelled 
the Fartblans, and placed Mithridatci on the 
throne. Pharasmanes added, that It would not 
be advluble to proceed with open force. Covert 
stratagem might deceive Mithridates, and Iniure 
success. 

Rhadamistus made the best of his way to his 
ancle’s court, as to a place of shelter from the 
displeasure of hU father, and the tyranny of a 
stepmother. He met with a gracious reception. 
Mithrldates treated him as his own son, with 
ail the tendemeu of a father. The young 
prince, in the meantime, drew to his Interest the 
nobility of the country ; and, while hU undo 
loaded him with favours, he was busy In form- 
ing a conspiracy against the crown and life of 
hU benefactor. 

XLV. Having concerted his measures, he 
returned, under colour of a family reconciliation, 
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to bis fktber’i owirt there 
-ogmi of hli treMhery. ***** 

prepared, and the neceMity of glrinf the flnlih- 
ing Wow by force of arms. To find ortenilble 
retnons for open hotiWVty, wei not difficnlt to a 
politic genios like that of Pharaitmaiiea. He 
iJleged, that in the war between himself and 
the king of the Albanians, hJi application to the 
Homans, for a reinforcement, was defeated by 
the practices of Mitbrldates; and an Injary of 
BO heinons a nature ooold not be expiated by 
any thing leas than the min of the man who 
did the mischief. To this end, be gare the com 
mand of his forces to his son, who entered Ar- 
menia at the head of a ninnerous army. An 
invasion so imexpected filled Mithridaiea with 
consternation. He fled the field, and leaving 
the enemy in poseession of his camp, threw him- 
self into the fort of Gomeas ; ■ a place strong by 
nature, and defended by a Roman garrison, 
nndor the command of Ctelius Pollio, llie pne- 
fect, and Casperlos, a centurion. The machi- 
nations of a siege, and the use of warlike en- 
gines, are things unknown to savage nations ; 
the Romans have reduec<I that branch of the 
military art to a regular system. Uhadamlstoi 
attempted to carry the works by assault, hut 
without effect, and with considerable loss. lie 
formed a blockade, and, In the meantime, made 
his approaches to the avarice of the governor. 
Jly bribes and presents he bargained with that 
officer to betray his trust Ihe centurion pro- 
tested against so fonl a treachery, declaring, In 
a tone of firmness, that he would neither agree | 
to give up a confederate prince, nor to barter 
away the kingdom of Armenia, which had been 
assigned to Mithridates by the Roman people. 

Pollio, the commander-in-chief, affected to 
dread the BU]>erior force of the enemy; and 
Rhadamistus, pleading the orders of his father, 
HtiU urged on the siege. In this distress, Cas- 
periuB, the centurion, stipulated a cessation of 
arms, and left the garrison. In order to have an 
interview with Pfaarasmanes, and deter him 
from prosecQting the war. If hla endeavours 
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2 GoanEAR, a castlo In Armenia, according to D'An- 
villc, now called Khorien. For Artaxata nod Tigrano- 
certa, see the Geographical Table. The story of Rha. 
damistus and Zenobia, which is here related by Tacitos 
famished Crchlllon, the celebrated French poet, a snb- 
Ject for one of his best tragedies, Pharaamanes and his 
son RhadamUtna are represented, with historical tmth, 
hi all the colours of their guilt t the former, as accessary 
to the death of hli brother fifithrldates ; and the latter, 
ns the murderer of bis uncle. RhmdamUtos, tn the end, 
dies by the hand of his father. Annals, ailL a 37, 
The English tragedy of Zenobia deviates so far from 
Tnritns, as to represent Rhadamistus in an amiable 
light. The fable, or plot. Is almost entirely new, and 
the catastrophe aims at the possions of terror and pity. 
Instead of exdting horror : an emotion of the mind, 
to which the strong but sombre genius of Crcblllon 
seems to have bod a pecnliar bias. 
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rU, in erte to ntakt titol fmrMr 
with tb« itaie oi affUn, and the hUqaUjof tke 
whole proeeediof . 

XLVI, Tbecentarionhidnosoo/jfrMtifi 
place, than PoUJo felt himself st liberty to set 
witbont control. He advised Allthridateg to 
omipromiie the quarrel, and end the war by a 
regulju* treaty. He urged the ties of natural 
affectiou between brothers, aud the rights of 
seniority, which preponderated in favour of 
Pharasmenes, Ho added, that “ Jlllthrldates 
was, la fact, the soD-iu-law of hii brother, and, 
at the same time, uncle aud father-in-law to 
Rhadamistus. The Iberians wore superior in 
number, and yet willing to accede to terms of 

pacification. The perfidy of the Armenians was 
become proverbial. J*ent up In a fortress, ill 
supplied with provisions, he could not hope to 
hold out much longer. In that distress, wJiat 
room was left for dolihcratlon ? I’eaoe, on rea- 
Bonuble terms, was preferable to a destructive 
war.” 

Such were the arguments urged by Crelius 
Pollio; hut Mithridates suspected the counsels 
of a man, who had seduced one of the royal con- 
cubines, and shown himself a venal tool, ready 
at the beck of the highest bidder, to commit any 
crime however atrocious. Meanwhile, Casper- 
ius reached tbs court of Pharaamanes. He ex- 
postulated with that monarch, and pressed him 
to raise the siege. The politic king amused the 
centurion with plausible answers. He talked 
in equivocal terms and drew the business into a 
negotiation, while hla secret despatches urged 
Rhadamistus, by any means, and without dp- 
lay, to make himaclf master of the place. PnJ- 
Ilo raised the price of his treachery, snd Rbada- 
mistus complied with hli terms. In ennsequenro 
of their bargain, the governor, by corrupt prac- 
tices, contrived to make the soldiers demand a 
capitulation, and, if not granted, to threaten one 
and all to abandon the place. Mithridates, in 
that extremity, fixed the time and place for a 
congress, and went out of the garrison. 

X LV 1 1. Rbadami.'^tus advanced to meet him. 

Ho rushed to the king’s embrace ; ho offered 
every mark of duty and respect to bis uncle an*' 
his fatber-In-law ; and, by a solemn oath, assured 
him that he would not at any time employ cither 
sword or poison BgnlnHt his life. He decoyed 
Mitbrldates into a ncigbbouring wood, where 
he said a sacrifice was prepared, to ratify the 
treaty in the presence of tlie gials. Among the 
eastern kings, whenever they enter into mutasl 
engagements, a peculiar custom prevails: the 
contracting parties take each other by the right 
band, and with a ligature bind their thumbs to- 
gether, till the blood is forced to the extremities, 
and with a slight puncture fiuds a vent. As it 
gushes forth, the kings npply their mouths lo 
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the ocifloe, and muk mch oiker'i bk>od. Tbe 
tnatji In this ma^mar, reodTei the hlghot tano- 
tloB, alfiMd, as it wen, with the blood of the 
partlti. On the pr wint oocaeifli], the peraoa, 
wfaoee office It wu to tie the knot, i>retendlng 
to have made a falu itep, fell at the feet of Mlth- 
rldatea, and laying hold of bla kneee, brought 
him to the ground. A crowd nuhed In and 
bound the proetrate king with fettera. A chain 
was fastened to his foot, and In that condition 
(esteemed by those nations the highest disgrace) 
he was dragj^ along with brutal violence. The 
popnlace, resenting the grievances whldi they 
had suffered under an oppreaslve and despotic 
reign, insulted him with vulgar scmrility, and 
even blowa. Thinking men beheld the sad re- 
verse with compassion. The wife of the un- 
happy monarch foUowed with her children, and 
filled the place with abrleks and lamentations. 
They were all secured In covered carriages, apart 
from each other, tlU the pleasure of Pbarasxnanes 
shonld be known. Lust of power was the pas- 
sion of that prince. For a brother and a dangfa- 
ter not one tender sentiment remained. He or- 
dered them to be put to death ; but, though In- 
ured to crimes, not In his sight. Rhadamlstna 
observed hls oath with a pious fraud, that added 
to his guilt. He had bound himself not to use 
either sword or poison ; but be smothered his 
nncle uuder a load of clothes, and by that eva- 
■lon satisfied the religion of a murderer. The 
children of the nuhappy monarch bewailed the 
loM of their father ; and, for that crime, were 
massacred. 

XLVlll. This act of treachery, and themur- 
den that followed it, were soon made known to 
Quodratus. He called a counoU of war, and, 
after stating that the enemies of the deceased 
king were in possession of his dominions, the 
point which he snbmitted to consideration was, 
Whether, In that conjnncture, vindictive mea- 
snres were advls^le. Few at jthe meeting re- 
tained a sense of public houour. Maxims of 
policy and self-intereit weighed with the ma- 
jority. “ The guilt," they said, “ of foreign 
nations gave a solid advantage to the empire, and 
for that reason ought to be a source of Joy. To 
foment divisions among the enemies of liomo 
was the trneat wisdom; and, with that view, 
the crown of Armenia bad been often, with a 
show of generosity, dealt out by the emperor as 
ths special gift of tba lloman people. Let 
Rhadjunlstos hold hls Ill-gotten power; he will 
hedd It with infamy, and the execration of man- 
kind : while be owes hls elevation to hls crimes, 
he will effectually serve the interests of Rome." 
'Fbls reasoning prevailed. The council, how- 
ever, wished to save appmranoes. That they 
might not be thought to countenance a foul 
traniautlon, which might afterwards provoke 
the emperor to Issue contrary orders. It was 
agreed to send despatches to Pbarasmanes, re- 
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qolrlng him forthwith to evacuate Armenia, and 
recall his eon. 

XLIX. In that jnnetora Julius Pellguns, 
with the title of procaratm*, ooaamanded in Cap- 
padocia ; a man, whom all orders of the people 
beheld with contempt and derision. The defor- 
mity of hls person excited ridicule, and the quali- 
tiea of hls mind corresponded with his outward 
figure. He had lived, notwithstanding, In the 
closest intimacy with Claudius, at the time when 
that prince, as yet a private man, pasud the 
houn of a stupid and listless life in the company 
of buffoons. Pellgnns, in a fit of valn-glory, 
undertook to ftoover Armenia. Having drawn 
together the anxlliaries of the province, he 
marched at the head of hls forces, and, in his 
ronte, plnndered the allies, as if the war was 
with them, instead of the IberlaDB. Harassed 
by the sadden incursions of the Barbariens, and 
deserted by bis followers, he was left without 
resource. In that distress, he fled to Rhada- 
mlstus. Bribery soon purchased a man of his de- 
scription. He advised the prince to assume the 
regal diadem, and assisted, under arms, at the 
coronation, at once the author of the measure, 
and the soldier to support it. A proceeding so 
vile and Infamous could not be long unknown 
to the eastern nations. The character of the 
Roman generals might, by consequence, sink 
into contempt ; and therefore, to wipe off the dis- 
grace, Helvidius Prisms was sent at the bead 
of a legion, with orders to act as exigouclet might 
require. That officer pressed forward with ex- 
pedition. He passed mount Taurus, and, in the 
course of his march, restored the pubUc tran- 
quillity, not so much by the terror of bis arms 
as by the wisdom and moderation of bis coun- 
sels. There was reason, however, to fear that 
bis approach would give Jealousy to the Partbi- 
ans. To avoid a rupture with that people, 
Helvidius was ordered to return with his army 
into Syria. 

L. Vologeses thought it a fair opportuuity to 
recover the kingdom of Armenia. Hia ancestora 
bad swayed the sceptre of that country, and now 
a foreign Invader, by guilt and trearhery, usurped 
the 01 ow n . The Parthian king saw hls own 
brother Tiridates deprived of power. His pride 
could not brook that any part of bla family should 
be left In that humble condition. Determined to 
dethrone the usurper, and invest his brother Tlri- 
dates with the regal diadem, he put himself at 
the head of a powerful army, 'llie Iberians, 
vritbout hazarding a battle, fled before the Par- 
thian monarch. Artaxata and Tigranooerta, 
the two principal dtles of Armenia, opened their 
galas to the Invader. The Inclemency of the win- 
ter season, and the want of due attention to pro- 
vide for the subelstenoe of an army, brought on a 
famine, and, by oonsequenoe, an epidemic disease 
Vologeses wss obliged to abandon hls enter- 
prise. Armenia was onee more left defenneleas. 
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Hhadamistui Mixed hU opportniilty, and re- 
turned to hla dominions, elate with prida, and 
fired with resentment Sfilnat a people who had 
already betrayed him, and with their national 
Jnoonstanoy were ready on the first occasion to 
repeat their treachery. He mounted the throne ; 
bat the people, though inured toserrltude, grew 
impatient of the yoke. They resolred to depoM 
the naurper, and In a body rushed forward, 
sword in hand, to inyeat the palace. 

LI. Rhadamistus was obliged to consult his 
safety by flight. He escaped with his wife, and 
both owed their lives to the speed of their horses. 
The queen was £sr advanced in her pregnancy. 
Her dread of the enemy, conspiring with conju- 
gal afiTection, served to animate her in the first 
hurry of their flight. She bore the fatigue with 
wonderful resolution. Her condition, however, 
was too feeble for the violence of so rapid a mo- 
tion. Seized with pains in her womb, and un- 
able to hold out longer, she entreated her hus- 
band to end her misery, and, by an honourable 
death, prevent the insults of impending bondage. 
Khadamlstui was distracted by the violence of 
contending passions ; he clasped her in his arms; 
he supported her drooping spirits, and, by every 
tender persuasion, exhorted her to persevere. 
Her virtue charmed him, and the idea of leaving 
her to the embraces of another, pierced him to 
the quick. In a fit of despair and love, he drew 
his scimitar, and with a band already imbrued 
in blood, wounded the idol of his heart. In that 
condition he dragged her to the margin of the 
Araxes, and dashed her into the river, that 
her body might be carried away by the cur- 
rent, and never fall into the hands of fail ene- 
mies. Having thus disposed of his wife, he flqjl 
towards Iberia, and pursued his way to his 
father's court. 

Meanwhile Zenobla (so the prince* was 
named), floating gently down the stream, was 
seen by the shepherds on the smooth surface of 
the water, struggling in distress, and still with 
manifest signs of life. The elegance and dignity 
of her form announced a person of illnstrious 
rank. They bound np her wounds, and gave 
her the physic of the field. Having somi after 
leamdd her name, and the story of her sufferings, 
they conveyed her to the city of Artaxata. hrom 
that place she wis conducted, at the poblio ex- 
pense, to the court of Tiridates, where she was 
graciously received, and treated with all the 
marks of royalty. 

Lll. During the consulship of Faustus Sylla 
and SnlTius Otbo, [A. U. C. 805. A. D. 5S.] an 
accusation was set on foot against Farina Scrib- 
onianus. Ho was charged with having consulted 
tbp Chaldscans about the length of the emperor s 
reign, and condemned to banishment Junla 
his mother, who had been formerly driven into 
exile, was accuaed of harbonrlng resentment, 
Biid still feeling with Indlgnstion the severity of 


her fate. Her hoafaand rswillliiMj ths Cttker of 
Scrlbonlanus, had levlsd war In Dalmatia, and 
obtained Lis pardon. From that droonutanoe, 
and. In the present case, from a second instance 
of clemency to a dlsaflected family, Claudius 
took occasion to boast of his moderation. The 
unhappy exile did not long survive bis sentence; 
but whether he died by poison, or a natural death, 
cannot now be known. Reports were various 
at the time. 'Hie astrologers and mathemati- 
cians were banished out of Italy, by a decree of 
the senate, full of rigour, but ending In nolhlDg. 
In a speech to the Others, Claudius bestowed 
great commendation on loob of the members of 
that assembly as abdicated their rank on account 
of their narrow circumstances. Some were un- 
willing to withdraw their namea, but they were 
all degraded as obstinate men, who to their ]>ov- 
erty added pride and insolence. 

LIIl. DaringthesetranBaotioai,amotionwas 
made in the senate for a law to inflict certain 
penalties on such women as should disponige 
themselves by iutermarryiug with slaves. The 
seuate decreed, that all who descended to so mean 
an act, without the consent of the master of the 
■lave, should be considered as persons who bad 
forfeited their rank, and passed Into a state of 
slavery; if the master oousented, hJs approba- 
tion should operate as a manumission only. The 
honour of this regulation the emperor ascribed to 
Fallaa, and thereupon Barea l^ranas, eonsul 
elect, moved, that the authoi^ of so wise a mea- 
sure should be rewarded with praetorian omar* 
meats, and a sum of fifteen millloD of aestercea. 
By way of amendment to the motion, Corneliua 
Sclpio proposed that public thanks should be 
given to a man, who derived his origin from the 
uncleut kings of Arcadia, and, notwithstanding 
the dignity of his rank, condescended to be class- 
ed among the ministers of the emperor. Clau- 
dius informed the senate, that ^^allas was con- 
tent with honours, and felt no ambition to 
emerge from bis state of poverty. A decree was 
engraved on brans, ‘ exhibiting to the public eye 


1 SuetoDlus Bsys that tho law, «if which Pullaa wm ths 
Irst morer, wbfl sfleni'iudn eiirc»rced by VrtpsfiloJi, who 
raufled a decree to pass, rnactioff that ths woman, m bo 
nsnied the slave of another person, should be deemed a 
lave. BnsLln Vssp. s, JI. lllny the consul aayri. that 
le himself saw, on the Tlburtine road, near the first • 
Dile-stone, a monument erected to the memory of Pallas, 
^th an inscrlpUon, Importinff, that the seuate voted lo 
PidlBB the prwtorian ornamenUs sod s 
h,B of seeterces. as a reward for his fld4-Ilty. and 
-or Ills patrons. See Book vll. cplst W. In a sub^-- 
meut letter. Pliny meuUoDH the same fact He 

t.te« the words of the loscrli-tJon : Hu,c se«ar«, ^ 
idrm ptfiatemqyui patronoM, omamenia prtriorta 

^eerrr^t, ft tfttertinm rentia ifumqHegiet ; cryuj Atmer* 
onietUuMfuiL lOinyadds. that he had the curiority to 
aspect the decree, and be found the Inscription roodest, 
Q comparison with the lavish pralao bestowed upon su 
usolent upstart by the bennte. Tallas refused the 
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A puko^yrio on Dm modentJon of a maniunitted 
■laTOp who had iinnawd no leai than three hun- 
dred million of aeatercee, and, with that earn In 
hla pocket, could g;ive ao itrlklng an example of 
ancient panimon j. 

LIV. Fallal had a brother known by the 
name of Felix, who had been for aome time gov- 
ernor of Jndoa. Thii nuuQ did not think It ne- 
oeamry to preacrlbe any reatralnt to hla own de- 
airea. He conaJdered hia connection with the 
emperor’a fiiTomite aa a llcenae for the wont of 
crimes. The Jewa, It la true, with a spirit little 
abrnlofopenrebeUloD, badreftiaed, in the reign of 
Caligula, to place the atatue of that emperor In the 
temple. Intdligence of hiadnth arrived aoon 
after ; bat even that event waa not aofflclent to 
allay the ferment. Future prlnoea might have 
the same ambition, and the dread of a similar 
order kept the province in agitation. Felix in- 
flamed the dlaoontenta of the people by improper 
remediea; and Ventldlai Cnmanua, to whom a 
part of the province waa oomnfltted, waa ready 
to co-operate In any wicked prefect. The Qali- 
leeana were under the oontnd of Cnmanua; 
Felix governed the Samarltana. Those two na- 
tions, alwayi flerce and turbulent, were at vari- 
ance with each other, and now when they des- 
pised their governors, their animosity broke out 
with redoubled fury. 

They waged a predatory war ; laid waite each 
otfaer’a lands, mihed from their ambuacade to 
sudden enoountera, and, at tfknes, tried their 
strength in regular engagements. Ihc plunder 
of the war waa given up to their rapacious gov- 
emora, who, therefore, connived at the mischief. 
The dlaordera of the province grew to an alarm- 
ing height, inaomach that the two governors 
were forced, at last, to have recourse to arms in 
order to qaell the tumult The Jews realited, 
and numbera of the Roman aoldlera were mat- 
aacred In the fniy. Quadratna, who commanded 
in Syria, mw the danger of an impending war, 
and, to reatore the pnblio tranquillity, advanced 
at the bead of hla forces. The Iniurgenti, who 
rote In arms agalnit the Roman soldiers, were 
punished with death. That measure was soon 
decided ; but the conduct of Felix and Cumanns 
held the general In anipenae. Clandlua, duly 
appriaed of the rebellion, and the causes from 
which it sprung, sent a commission directing an 
■inquiry with power to try and pronounce Judg- 
ment on the two provinda] ministers. To make 
an end of all dllScoltlei, Qaadratos placed Felix 


e 7 ) end to ootnplete the farce, tbe seiiate voted that tbe 
emperor ihould reqoett s msDomltted slave to yield to 
the entreaty of the fatl^fs Pallsa still persisted to re. 
Ject the money, professing to have a sonl above tbe lore 
of^realth. It waa decreed, that the hononrs of that ar- 
rogant wretch, aa wdl those which be refused, aa those 
whloh he accepted, abould be Inacrlbed on bmaa, as a pob- 
ILc and iBstlog monoment See the acooant at large, 
FUny, 11b. vlU. cplst 0. 
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on the trlbonal among the judges, and, by that 
mesure, sheltered him from his miemies. Cu- 
manns waa found gallty of tbe crlmse committed 
by both, and in this mannw the peace of the pro- 
vince was restored. 

L V. CQl^ wu soon after thrown into convul- 
sloni. The peasants of that country, knowm by 
the name of the Clitnans, ’ a wild and savage 
race, inured to plunder and sudden commotions, 
assembled under Trosobor, a warlike chief, and 
pitched thdr camp on the summit of a moun- 
tain, steep, craggy, and almost Inaccessible. 
From their fastnesses they came mshing down 
on the plain, and stretching along tbe coast at- 
tacked the neighbouring dties. They plundered 
the people, robbed the merchants, and utterly 
ruined navigation and commerce. They laid 
siege to tbe city of Anemurlum, imd diiipersed a 
body of horse, sent from Byris, under Cunlus 
Sevems, to the relief of the place. With that 
detachment the freebooters dared to hazard 
battle. The ground being nigged, dlsadTintage- 
ooi to cavalry, and convenient only to foot sol- 
diers, the Romans were totaUy routed. At 
length Antlochus, tbe reigning king of the conn- 
try, appeased the InBorrectlon. By popular arts 
be gained the good will of tbe multitude, and 
proceeded by stratagem against tbeir leader. 11) e 
confederates being ruined by disunion among 
themselves, Trosobor, with ^ principal adher- 
ents, was put to death. By conciliating mea- 
sures the rest were brought to a sense of tbeir 
duty. 

LVI. It wu abont this time, that between 
the lake of Fucinos and the river Llris, * a pas- 
sage wu cut through a moantalD. 'Fhatawork 
of such magnificence * should be seen to advan- 
tage, ClandloB exhibited on the lake a naval en- 
gagement, In Imitation of Augustas, who formed 
an artiflolal buin on tbe banks of the Tiber, and 
gave a spectacle of tbe nme kind, bat wltli 
lighter vessels, and an inferior number of mar- 
iners. Ships of three and even four ranks of 
oars were equipped by Claudii^ with no lees 
than nineteen thousand armed men on board. 
To prevent a deviation fhnn tbe fight, tbe lake 
wu fenced ronnd with rafts of timber, * leaving 
the Intermediate space wldo enong h to give free 
play to tbe oars ; ample room for the pilots to 
display their skill, and, in tbe attack, to exhibit 


1 See tbe Oeographlcal Table. 

2 For tbe lake Fuchttu, and the river Lin'n, see the 
Geogrmphleal Table. 

S Suetoeias sayB, Clmadins attempted tbe Fodnelake, 
as much with s view to tbe glory of tbe performance, 
Bi an expectation of advantage. He flnthbed s canal 
three miles In length, portly by cutting throngb, and 
portly by levelling, a monnt^ni a work of prodigious 
difficulty, thirty tbooiODd men baring been employed in 
constant labour for eleven yean together. Boet. in 
Olaud. s. flO. 

4 BroUer says, the clrcnmfereDce of the lake was six 
and twenty miles. 
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the TETioui opentloDi of a Ma-flght. The pne- 
toiian pnmrdi atood on the rafta of timber, ran. 
ged In their ureral companlee. In their front 
redoubts were raised, with proper en^inee for 
throwing up massy stones and all kinds of mis- 
Bive weapons. The rest of the lake#aa assigned 
to the ships. The mariners and combatants 
filled the decks. An incredible multitude of 
spectators from the neighbouring towns, and 
eren from Rome, attracted by the speotacle, or 
with a view to pay their court to the emperor, 
crowded round the borders of the lake. The 
banks, the rising ground, the ridge of the adja. 
cent bUls, presented to the eye a magnideent 
scene, in the form of an amphitheatre. Claudius 
and Agrippina presided at the show ; the prince 
in a superb coat of mail, and the empress in a 
splendid mantle, which was a complete tissue of 
entire gold. ' The fleet was manned with male- 
factors ; but the battle, nerertheless, was fought 
with heroic brayery. After many wounds, and 
a great effusion of blood, to farour a set of men 
who had performed feats of valour, the surviv- 
ora were excused from fighting to destruction. 

LVll. The whole of this magnificent specta- 
cle being concluded, the channel through which 
the waters fiowed was laid open, and then it ap- 
peared with what little skill the work was exe- 
cuted. The bed was not sunk deep enough to 
gain a level either with the middle or the extre- 
mities of the lake. It was found necessary to 
clear away the groaud, and give the current a 
freer ooume. The work was finished with ex- 
pedition, and, to attract a multitude of specta- 
tors, bridges were thrown over the lake, so con- 
structed as to admit a foot engagemeut. On 
this prodigious platform a show of gladiators was 
ejdiibited. Near the mouth of the IaVp a sump- 
tuous banquet was prepared ; but the spot was 
iU-chosen. The weight of a vast body of water 
rushing down with irresistible force, carried 
away the contiguous parts of the works, and 
shook the whole fabric. Confusion and uproar 
filled the place. The roar of the torrent, and 
the noise of materials tumbling In, spread a gen- 
eral alarm. Clandlus stood in astonishment. 
Agrippina aelxed the moment to accuse Narcis- 
■us, who bad the direction of the whole. She 
Impnted the mischief to his avarice. The Gs- 
vourite made reprisals on the character of Agrip- 
pina, condemning, without reserve, the impo- 
tence of a female spirit, her overbearing pride, 
and boundless ambition. 

LYIII. Declmua Jnnios and Quintus Hater- 


5 Plln 7 the elder says, he himself saw Agrlpphia, tbo 
Mdfe of Claudius, at the narml spectacle, sdorned with 
a msguiflccDt robe wrought In pure gold, without ouj 
Intenuixture of other materials. No* viiimu* Agrip- 
jrinam Qaudii prime^A*, edenie eo navali* pralii tpcc- 
tucklum, furidentem ci, induiam pabidameniOt amro 
me aiim materia. PUuy, lib. ixxUl. s. lU. 
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ins aneoeeded to the consulship, [A, LJ. C. 80 ( 1 . 
A. D. oa] In the oonne of the year Nero, 
who had attained the age of sixteen, was joined 
in marriage to Octavia, the emperor’s daughter. 
To grace his character with the fame of liberal 
science and the powers of eloquence, he under- 
took the cause of the InhabiUuti of Ilium. 'fhe 

young orator began with a deduction of the Ho- 
man people from a Trojan origin. Ailneas, tbo 
founder of the Julian family, and other passagea 
drawn from antiquity, but in their nature fabu- 
lous, served to embellish hJs discourse. He suc- 
ceeded for his clients, and obtained an entire 
exemption from imposts of every kind. He was 
advocate also for the colony of the Dolngnions, 
who bad lately auffered by fire. By the rhetoric 
of their pleader they obtained a grant of one 
hundred thoosand seste r ces. The Rhodians, in 
like manner, were obliged to his talents. "Diat 
people, after many vioiaaitadea, sometimes in full 
possession of their privileges, and occaalonaliy 
deprived of all, as they happened to be friendly 
or adverse to the Roman arms, bad their rights 
confirmed in the amplest manner. The city of 
Apamea, which had been damaged by an earth- 
quake, owed to the eloqueuce of their advocate 
a suapeusioQ of all dues for the term of five 
years. 

LIX. In a short time after, the conduct of 
Claudius, under the maniigement of the wife, 
presented a contrast of cruelty to all these acts 
of benevolence. Agrippina panted for the gar- 
dens of Statillus Tsnras. He had been procon- 
sul of Africa, and possessed a brilliant fortune. 
Tarquitius Priscus bod served under him as bis 
lieutenant. At the initigatlon of Agrippina, 
this man preferred a charge against hla auperlor 
officer, founded on some articles of extortion, 
but resting chiefly on the practice of magic arts. 
Taurus was fired with indignatlou at the perfidy 
of his colleague. Seeing himself devoted to de- 
struction, he resolved not to wait the final sen- 
tence, and with his own hand delivered himself 
from the malice of his enemies. The prosecutor 
was expelled the senate The members of that 
assembly, detesting the treachery of this vile in- 
former, carried their point, in spite of the arts 
and secret influence of Agrippina. 

LX. In the course of this year, the emperor 
gave to his favourite political maxim the force of 
a law. He had been often heard to say, “ that 
the judicial r«olutions of the imperial procura- 
tors ought to be, in their several provinces, of os 
high authority as if they had been pronounced 
by himself.” To show that this was not spoken 
In vain, the doctrine was confirmed by a decree 
that carried the principle to a greaUr extent than 
ever. By a regulation mode by Angustus, the 
Roman knights, who ruled the provlnoes of 
Egypt, were empowered, Id all casern, to hear 
and determine with ss full authority as the ma- 
gistrates of Rome. The rule was afterwards 
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octcnded to oUmt prorinoei, ■nd, eren tt Rotne, 
the jiirUdictloo of the kDlfhu embraced ■ rmrlety 
of qiuitloai, wbiob till then were oofnlnble by 
tbo ivnetor ooly. ClAudliu enlATfed tbe powers 
of bis fmroiirhes, and finally rected in that body 
tbe Jndldal aatbority, which had been for a^ 
tbe oanae of ctrll oommotloiii ; for which the 
people had shed their blood ; and which in tboee 
memorable ■trogflea, was given by the Sempron> 
ian law ' to the equeetrian order, till, In eome 
time afterwarda, the Seryllian law restored it to 
the senate. In the wars between Maiias and 
Sylla this was the caiue of that fierce conten- 
tion ; bat, in tboee torbnlent tlmea, the different 
orders of the state were engaged in fkctlons 
afalnst each other. The party that prevailed, 
called itself the Pabllo, and made laws in tbe 
name of the commonwealth. Cains Oppins and 
Cornelias Balbns, sapported by Angnstus, were 
the first who decided the rights of war and peace. 
To mention, after them, the names of Matins, 
Vedlns, and others of the eqnestrlao order, seems 
now entirely needJeas ; since we find the enfran- 
chised slaves of Clandins, men no higher than 
mere domertlo servants, raised to s level with 
the prince, and armed with the authority of the 
laws. 

LX I. A grant to the people of Cooa,”of a 
general Immunity from taxea, was the next mea- 
sure proposed by the emperor. He introduoed 
the question with a splendid account of their an- 
cient origin. The Arglves, or, st least, Qeos, 
tbe frtber of Latoom, first settled on the island. 
jEscalaplui sirlTed soon after, and carried with 
him the Inrentlon of medicine. That usefiil 
science continued in his family through along line 
of descendants. ” He mentioned by name the seve- 
ral persons In regular succession, and the period 
of time In which they flourished. He added, 
that Xenophon, his own physician, was descended 
from that lUnstHous family. The exemption, 
therefore, now requested by a man of such dls- j 
tlufuiahed eminence, ought to be granted, in fa- 
vour of an IsUnd so famous In story, to the end 
that tbe Inhabitants, free from every burden, 
might dedicate tbemselTes altogether to the wor- 
ship of their god. A more substantial plea of 
merit might bare been urged In their favour. 
They could boast, with truth, of slngolsr servl- 
oes done to the Roinans, and could set forth the 
vktorlea obtalued by their assistance ; but Clau- 
dius, with hla usual Ibcillty, diose to gratify the 
wishes of an Individual, a^,J]i his opinion, the 


1 Ciius SEWFBosini OxACcBus wmi the aatbor of a 
law tn fSronr of tbe Homan knlgbti, A. U. C. 632. Ha 
added three hundred of the eqt i c i trai n order to tbe same 
noffiber of aenatraa, and retted Ln that body all Ja- 
dlrlal anthofity. 'Hie SertM/tm law, latrodoced by 
QuiirniB HaariLius Cano, In Us oonaulsbip A. U. C. 
M, repealed the S^mtpnmJam, tsatitntlon, and restored 
thojaiiadlctkm of tbe senate. 

£ See tbe Ocogrt{ihkal Table. 
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fkvouT which he conferred ought not to be var- 
ntsbed with considerations of a public nature. 

LXll. The deputies from Byxantlum ' were 
admitted to an audience before the senate. They 
prayed to be relieved from the heavy rates and 
duties under which they laboured. They relied 
on the merit of having been, for a length of time, 
the Iklthful allies of Rome. They traced tbe 
history of their services from the war In Mace- 
donia, when the king of that country, on account 
of his degenerate character, was called Pseado- 
phllippos, or Philip the False. * They alleged, 
moreover, the succonra which they sent against 
Antlochus;* against Peraes, and Aiistonloua; 
tbe assistance, which they gave to Antony * in 
the piratic war, and, afWwarda, to Sylla, to Lu- 
onllufi, and Pompey. Nor did they omit their 
seal for the Cesara at the time when they entered 
Byxantlum, and found not only a free passage 
for their fleets and armies, bnt likewise a safe 
conveyance for their provisions and military 
stores. 

LXIIT. Byaantiom, it la well known, stands 
at the extremity of Europe, on the narrow strait 
that separates Europe from Asia. 'Hie city was 
built by the Greeks, who were led to the spot 
by the Pythian Apollo. They consulted that 
oracle about the proper place for a new city, and 
received for answer, that they should choose a 
foundation directly opposite to the territory of 
the blind. The sdvice, though dark and mys- 
terious, pointed St the people of Chalcedun.' the 
first sdventurers in that part of the world, who 


3 Now CofutoHUnople. See the Oeograpblca] Table. 

4 Ad ob»ctire mui of the name of AndiiacuB preUeded 
to be tbe Bon of Peneos. He wsi fonod to be an im- 
poator, and therefore railed PieiidophlllppTiB. He was 
defeated imd talcon prlBoner by Metellus, A- U. C. 600. 

6 Antiochai IIL king of Syria, waged war agalnot tha 
Romani, and wu conquered by Lnciui Cornellai Sed- 
plo, A. U. C. bOi. Fe^oi, king of Macedonia, was 
Bubdoed by Pauloi fmlUas, A. U. C. bS6, Arlsto- 
ntcoB Invaded Ada, and wai overthrown by Ferpemia. 
A. U. C. 683. 

6 The people of Cllida fitted oat s nomber of armed 
ihlpi, and overran the Mediterranean. Thii was called 
the Piratic War. Marnu Antooloi, ion of the famoos 
orator of that name, and father of Antony the tromvir, 
WM lent, with extraordinary powers givin to him In 
hli commlvlon, to clear the msb of thoae roving free- 
bootere, A. U. C. 6Bk Ibe war however m'mm not 
brought to s romiadon. In the year 087, the ume com. 
miialon wai given to Pompey, notwithitanding the 
itrong oppodtion of Qnlntm Catului, who thought that 
Pompey growing too great for hiu country, and 
therefore entered bis pubUc protest against tnistUig the 
commonwealth to the hands of one man. See Velleius 
Patercului, lib. U. a 31 j and see Cicero, Pro Lege Man- 
illa. 

7 Monte sqaleo makes an logenloui use of thti passage ; 
Having bestowed his encomium on the Britlih conttH- 
tutlon, be observes that lianingtoo, in hii Ocoaaa, baa 
strained his Idea of liberty to so high a pitch, that It 
may amuse In theory, but never ran exist In practire. 
He bnllt Chalceixm, when he had RrsAimuif before 
hla eyes. Spirit of Laws, voL L page SS4, 
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bud thpir opportonitj to sdic the htmi iltuatloii, 
and, through want of dboemment, ehou the 
worst. Syaantlam enjoys many advantages : 
the soil is fertile, and the sea abounds with fish, 
occasioned by the prodigious shoals, that pour 
down from the Foutio sea, and, to avoid the 
rocks which lurk beneath the waves on the 
Cbaicedonian coast, make directly to the opposite 
shore, and fall into the bay of Byzantium. 
The hshery was at first a great branch of com- 
njerce. In process of time, the trade was 
cramped by excessive impositions; and to be 
relieved, either by a total extinction, or, at least, 
a reduction of the duties, was now the prayer 
of their petition. Clandios was inclined to 
favour their cause : in the late wars in Thrace 
and Boepborus, they bad suffered heavy losses ; 
and It was therefore proper to grant them a 
r^mpensatloD. They were accordingly freed 
from all duties for the term of five years. 

1^X1 V. In the consulship of Marcus Asinios 
and Manius Acilius [A. U. C. 807. A. D. 64.] 
a succession of prodigies kept the minds of men 
in constant dread of some violent convulsion In 
the state. The tents and ensigns of the soldiers 
were act on fire by a flash of lightning ; a swarm 
of bees settled on the capitol ; women were 
delivered of monstrons births; and a pig, as 
soon as farrowed, had the talons of a hawk. It 
happened, at this time, that every order of the 
magistracy was short of its proper number, the 
public having lost by death, within a few months, 
a quaestor, an edile, a tribune, a praetor, and a 
consul. This was reckoned among the pro- 
digies, Amidst the consternation that covered 
the whole city, no person whatever was so seri- 
ously alarmed as Agrippina. Claudius, it seems, 
had said in conversation, that, by some fatality, 
it had been his constant lot to bear, for a time, 
tlie iiTfgularitliSS of his wives, and in the end to 
punish them. The expression fell from him in 
his liquor. Agrippina knew the force of Jt, 
and resolved to take her measnres beforehand. 
But Domitia Lepida, whom she hated for female 
reasons, was to bo the first devoted victim. She 
was the daughter of the younger Antonia, 
great-niece to Angnstus, and sister to Cneius 
Domitius," the first husband of the empress. 
Proud of these advantages, Lepida considered 


H Domltls Lepida Is said In the original to have been 
the daughter of the younger Antonia Bat IhU, ac- 
cording to Suetonlon, Is a mlttako. Antony the trlamvir 
had two dmnghters, each caJlod Antonia, by Octavia, 
the sUter of Angnstos. Hie eldest, Suetonius says, was 
nsTTled to Ludus Domltlus ^noharbns, snd by bbn 
wmi the mother of Cuelus Domltlus A^ooborbus, the 
first husband of Agrippina, and by her the father of 
Nera See the Oeneaioglra] Table, No. 32, 33 and 34. 
A ntonJa the younger was married to Drosns. the bro- 
ther of Tiberius, and by him was the mother of Ger- 
iDSnlms and the emperor Claudius. See her character, 
Annsls, It. In the Supplement, a 87 j and see the Of nes- I 
logical Table, No. 48. I 
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beradf no way InfiMdor to the imperial consort. 
Their age, tbeir beauty, and their riches, were 
nearly on a level ; both of dlnolute manners, 
proud, fierce, laaolvioas, and In their vices, no 
lesB than their views of ambition, determined 
rivals. Which of them should have entire 
dominion over the mind of Nero, the aunt or 
the mother, was the point in dispute between 
them. Lepids made her approaches to the young 
prince by aflFabiilty and softness of manners. 
Her liberality and endearing tende nies s gained 
the affections of the prince. Agrippina braved 
with the authority of a mother, eager to grasp 
the imperial dignity for her son, and when she 
gained it, unwilling to own him for her sovereign. 

LXV . A charge waa framed against Lepida, 
importing, That by magic arta she aspired to 
the emperor’s bed, and, by neglecting to bridle 
the insolence of her numerous slaves in Calabria, 
she showed herself an enemy to the peace of 
Italy.” , She was condemned to die. Narcitsns 
endeavoured to avert the sentence; but his ef- 
forts were IneffKtnal. 'iliat mlrilRtpr bod for 
some time beheld Agrippina with deep mlstrost. 
Me saw through her designs, and, to his select 
friends, did not scruple to declare, “ 'I'hat what- 
ever became of the snccession, whether it de- 
volved on Nero or Britaimlcus, the dilemma 
would either way be fatal to himself. He wma 
bound, howercr, to the emperor by ties of gra- 
titude, and in hli servicje was ready to lay down 
bis life. It was by his counsels that Sillus and 
Mesaalina were both nudone. Should Nero 
aelae the eovereignty, the cj'Imes of bis mother 
might bring forward the same catastrophe ; and 
if Britanuicus succeeded to the empire, with 
that prince he had no claim of merit. At pre- 
sent, a stepmother plans the min of the Imperial 
bouse. To look on in silence, and yield to her 
towering ambition, were a more fiagitioos crime, 
than to have connived at the vices of the em- 
peror’s former wife. Bat the vices of the 
former wife are now renewed by Agrippina. 
Her adulterous commerce with Fallas is too 
well known ; and it Is equally known, that her 
modesty, her fame, her honour, and even her 
persoTh all are subaervient to her ambition.” 
Such was the langnage of Narcissus. In the 
warmth of bis emotions he embraced Britan- 
nlcus ; be hoped to see him grow up to man’s 
estate ; be fixed bis eyea on the prince ; he lifted 
up hU hands to the gods, devoutly preying that 
be might live to crash thS enemies of his father, 
even though all, who took an active part against 
his mother, should be doomed to perish with them. 

LXVi. In the midst of these disiractlons, 
Claudius was attacked by a fit of ilIncM. For 
the recovery of his health he set out fur Sinueasa,* 


0 For filonem, see tbs Geograpblcal Table. The 
waters nf thli pisre are recnmmemM fur tbeir salabrilj 
by Pliny the elder, lib. zzxl. s. 8. 
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to trj the diMt of a milder iir» tod the talubrl- 
om waten of the place. Afrlpploa thought 
•b^ bad DOW ao opportaoity to execote the black 
deelf n which ihe bad lonf ilnce harboored in her 
breaet loetnimeoti of guilt were ready at her 
beck) bat the oboice of the poiion was itiU to 
be ooDeidered : If quick and ladden in iti opera- 
tloo, the treachery woald be zoanifeet; a alow 
oorroelTe woald bring on a llngeriog death. In 
that caaO) the danger wai, that the cooepiracy 
might, lo the ioterraJ, be detected, or, In the 
wraknem and decay of nature, the affections of 
a father might retarn, and plead In faroor of 
Britannlcas. She reeolved to try a compound 
of new and exquisite ingredients, such as would 
make directly to the brain, yet not bring on an 
Immediate dlHolution. A person of well-known 
skill In the trade of poisoning was chosen for 
the busineM. This was the famoaa Locusta ; a 
woman lately condemned as a dealer in clandes- 
tine praotloea, hut reserved among the Instni- 
menta of state to servo the purposes of dark 
ambition. By this tool of Iniquity the mixture 
was prepared. Ibe hand to admlnluter It wu 
that of Halotus, the eunuch, whose business it 
was to serve the emperor's table, and taste the 
vlnndi for bis maiter. 

LXVIL The particulars of this black con- 
spiracy tnnipired In some time after, and found 
their way into the memoirs of the age. We are 
told by the writers of that day, that a palatable 
dish of mushrooms wu the vehicle of the poiaon. 
The effect wu not soon perceived. .'Through 
excfu of wine or the stupidity of bis nature, 
pprliaps the strength of hii constitution, Clau- 
dius remained insensible. An effort of nature 
followed, and give him some relief. Agrippina 
trembled for herself. To dare boldly wu now 
her best expedient. Uegardleas of her fame, and 
all thst report could spread abroad, she had re- 
course to Xenophon, the physician, whom she 
had seduced to her Interest. Under pretence of 
aisliting Clautllui to unload hli stomach, this 
msn, it Is uld, made use of a feather tinged 
with the most subtle poison, and with that In- 
strument searched the emperor's throat. With 
the true spirit of an aisaasin he knew, that, in 
atrocious deeds, a feeble attempt serves only to 
confound the gnllty, while the deed, executed 
with courage, consummates ail, and is sure to 
earn the wages of Iniquity. 

LX VI II. Meanwhile, the senate wu con- 
vened, and, though the emperor had breathed 
bis lut, the consuls and the pontiffs Joined in 
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TOWS and lappllcatlons for hli recovery. Medical 
preparations were still applied to a lifeless body, 
and the farce of attending the sick was con- 
tinned, till proper meuurea were taken for the 
Buooemlon of Nero. Agrlpplas, with a dejected 
mien, affbcted to sink under the weight of afflic- 
tion. She looked round for consolation, and 
seeing Brltannlous, she folded him In her arms, 
and called him, with expressions of tendemeas, 
the Image of hla father. She detained him with 
fond caresses, and never suffered him to leave 
the apartraeat With the same deceitful arts 
she contrived to decoy hii two sisters, Antonia 
and Octivla. 'The avennee of the palace were 
closely guarded, and, at Intervals, favourable 
accounts of the emperor were Issued, the better 
to keep every thing in suspense, and amnse the 
hopes and fears of the soldiers, till the arrival of 
the propitious moment, promised by the Chsl- 
dean astrologers, 

LXIX. At length, on the third day before 
the ides of October,' about noon, the palace- 
gatee were thrown open. A prsetoiian cohort, 
as usual, wu drawn up under arms. Nero, 
attended by Burrhus, made hit appearance, and, 
on a signal given by the commanding officer, the 
•oldlori received him with shouts and acclama- 
tions. He wu immediately put into a Litter. 
Some of the soldiers, we are told, even in that 
scene of Joy and uproar, looked around for Bri- 
tmnnlcuo, and uked in vain for that unfortunate 
prince. None of bis party appearing, they 
yielded to the Impulse of the moment, Nero 
wu conveyed to the camp. He addressed the 
soldiers in a speech luite^l to the occasion, and 
promised a donative, equal to the liberality of 
his deceased father. He wu proclaimed Em- 
peror of Rome. The voice of the army wu 
conhrmed by the senate. The provinces ac- 
quiesced without reluctance. Divine honours 
were decreed to the memory of Claudius, and 
funeral ceremonies, not Inferior to the msgni- 
ficence that attended the remsini of Augustus. 
In this article, Agrippina wu willing lo vie 
with the pomp displayed by her greai-grand- 
mother Llvis. 'The will of the deceased emperor 
wu not read in public. The preference given 
to the son of bis wife, in prejudice to the rights 
of his own immediate iuoe, might raise a spirit 
of discontent, and allcnste the affections of the 
people. 


I Tbs thlrteeath of October. 
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condemned— Lucius Volusius dies at the age of ninety-three: his character. XXXI. The 

mugistraies chosen for the provinces not to give public spectacles— Regulations for protecting the 
masters against their slaves— Potnponia Gro'cina charged with eml/racing a foreign superstition, 
and acquitted by the judgment qf her husband.— XXXlll. Publius Ctler, Cossutianus Capita, 
and Eprius Marctllus accused of tfxtorrion.— XXXIV. Nero’s bounty to Valerius Mesaalu, and 
others— New broils with the Parthians about Armenia^Corhulo reforms his soldiers by the rigour 
qf his diseij}tine—He enters Armenia : his army suffers by the inclemency qf the winter— Tiridales, 
brother <o Vologeses, king of Parthia, makes head. against him, hut in vain— He flies before the 

Romans : Corbulo takes the city qf Artaxata, and bums it to the ground XLII. Publius Suillius 

accused at Rome : he rails bitterly against Seneca— Be is tried and condemned.— XLIY. Octavius 
Sagitta, in a fit qf love and fury, slabs Poniia because she is not willing to perform a promise qf 
marriage— The fidelity qf his freedman: Sagitta w condemned .—XhY . Nero's passion for 
Sabina PopptM—IIer history, her beauty, and her artifices— Olho seduced her from her husband, 
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it— The revenue laws laid open to the public.— Llll. The tranquillity qf affairs in Germany — 
The Frisians take the opportunity to settle on the banks of ike Rhine— Their two leading chiefs go 
to Rome to solicit the emperor— Then behatiourin Pompey's theatre— By Nero's order the Frisians 
exterminated — The Ansibarians, under Boiocalus, make the same attempt, and with no better suc- 
tess—Tke spirited answer qf Boiocalus to the Roman general.— LYll. War between the Her- 
mundurians and the Catiians: both nations entertain superstitious notions about a rirer that 
produces salt; iheir quarrel on that account more fierce and violent— The Brnnundurians conquer, 
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I. Thi new rfipi opened with the murder of 
Juniui SiltDuii ^ proconial of AiJa. The deed 
wai perpetrated, by the contrirance of Afiip- 
pina, without the knowledge of Nero. Id the 
character and conduct of Silanun there waa 
nothing that could provoke hli fate. Under the 
preceding emperon he had led a life to inactive, 
that he fell into contempt, and wai called by- 
Caligula, “ 'fhe Gulden Calf.” But Agrippina 
had cut off hii brother Luciui Sllanue, and lived 
In fear of the vengeance due to her crime. Her 
eon Nero, not yet arrived at yean of dlacretion, 
waa railed by her treacherous arta to the sove- 
reign power, and, in opposition to thatmeuure, 
the public voice wai loud in favour of Silanui, 
a man every way qualified, of an understanding 
matured by years, an unblemiHhed character, by 
hii birth Illustrious, and (what was then of great 
importance) descended from the house of Caesar. 
SilanuB, in fact, viras the great-grandson of Au- 
gustus. These circumstances conspired to work 
his rnin. The actors In this dark transaction 
were Publius Celer, a Roman knight, and He- 
llas, an enfranchised slave; both employed in 
Asia to collect the revennea of the prince. Ata‘ 
public feast these two conspirators administered 
a dose of poison to the proconsul with so little 
precaution, that secrecy did not teem to be 
worth their care. The murder of Narcissoi, the 
freedmiD of Claudius, was despatched with ailit- 
tle ceremony. The quarrel between him and 
Agrippina* hat been already stated. He waa 
thrown into prison, and there confined In close 
and rigorous custody, till, driven to the extrem- 
ity of want, be put an end to bla misery with 
his own hand. Nero wished to prolong his days. 
'Fhe secret vicea of the prince, though theyhad not 
then broke oat into action, Inclined him, by a 
wonderfol blai of nature, to favour a man In 
whose avarice and prodigality he saw the coun- 
terpart of himself. 

II. A number of other vlctlmi were marked 


I This was Marcus Juohis Bilan os, the son of Jonlai 
BUonns .aml JUnllia I.eplda, the fTmodsoghtor of An- 
gostus. See the Oeneslogleal Table, No. 55, SO, and 57. 
I See Annals, xU. a 57 ind 65. 


for destruction ; and Rome would have been a 
1 theatre of blood, had not Afraniua Bnirhua and 
AnoKua Seneca prevented the Impending dan- 
ger. The edneatiou of the emperor had been 
committed to thoae two ministers ; both high In 
power, and yet (uncommon as It is) free from 
Jealousy; possessing different talents, united by 
sentiment, and each, in his peculiar province, of 
great oonslderatlon. Burrhus gave the prince 
Instructions in the military science, and the au- 
aterity of his mannera added weight to his pre- 
cepts. Seneca tanght the principles of eloquence, 
and charmed by the suavity of his manners. The 
two preceptors exerted their joint ertdeavours to 
fix in the prince’s mind the principles of virtue, 
or, if that could not be, to restrain bis youthful 
passions, and, by moderate indulgence, Infuse In- 
to bis mind a taste for elegant, if not innocent 
pleaaures, 

Agrippina threw difiirultiei in their way. 
Fierce with all the passions tbst attend Inordinate 
ambition, she was supported, In her worst designs, 
by Pallas, that pernicious favourite, who incited 
Claudius to an incestuous marriage, and advised 
the adoption of Nero; two fatal measures, by 
which that emperor was precipitated to his ruin. 
But it was not in the temper or genius of Nero to 
bend t4> the politics of a freedman ; on the other 
hand, the arrogance of Pallas, who aspired above 
himself, gave diignst to the prince. Pnblic hon- 
oars. In the mean time, were bestowed with a 
lavish band on the emperor’s mother. To a tri- 
bune, who, according to the military practice, 
asked for the word, Nero gave “ Thi ifst or 
MOTUiBs.” Two lictora, by adecreeoftheaenatr, 
were ordered to attend her person. She was, at 
the same time, declared the prlestesa of Claudius. 
'The funeral of that prince was performed with 
all the pomp of cenaorlal obsequies. He waa af- 
terwards added to the number of the gods. 

III. Nero pronounced the funeral oration. 
He represented, In the brightest colours, the 0- 
lustrlout birth of the deceased emperor, the 
number of hii consulships, and the triumphal 
honours of bis ancestors. On those topics he 
dwelt with propriety, and commanded attention. 
The taiU of Claudius for the libaral arts, and 
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tilt undliturbed tranquillity that preralliMl | 
tbroogboat hli relfn, afforded ample room for ' 
panefyrlc, and the orator waa beard with plea- 
rare. But when tbe Jadgment and political 
wlndom of Claodiui were mentioned with prniae 
and decoration! of langna^ the ridicule waa too j 
itrong, and none could refrain from lan^ter. 
And yet the ipeech wai written by Seneca, in a 
■tyle of defence peculiar to that amiable writer, 
who poetened a vdn of wit and fancy, that 
charmed the taate of the age in which he lived. 
It waa obaerved, on this occadon, by men ad- 
vanced in life, who love, at leiinre, to compare 
tbe peat with the present timea, that of all the 
emperors, Nero was the firat, who was content 
to be the organ of another’s doquence. In 
Ciesar the dictator tbe moat eminent orators 
found an lIlnitrloaB rival. Augustus had a flow 
of language, easy, clear, ond copious, well suited 
to the dignity of a prince. Precision was the 
talent of Tiberius; and if his meaning was 
aornetlmes obscure, it was when he choee to be 
dark and Impenetrable. The confused and tnr- 
bulent genius of Caligula did not transfuse itself 
into his discourse. Even In Claudius, when he 
came with a speech prepared and studied, there 
was DO want of elegance. Nero, in the prime of 
life, took a different turn, and, with lively parts, 
applied himself to other objects. Engraving,' 
painting, music, and horsemanship, were his 
favourite pursuits. At Intervals he waa fond of 
poetry, and his verses showed timt he bad, at 
least, a tincture of letters. 

IV. Having played the part of a public 
mourner, Nero made his appearance in the sen- 
ate. He began with a florid compliment to the 
authority of the fathers, and the concurrent raf- 
fragea of the army, which raised him to the im- 
perial dignity. He added, that he had many 
bright examples to excite emulation, and in bis 
councils raperior wisdom to diryt his conduct. 
His youth had not been engaged in civil commo- 
tions, and to the rage of contending factions 
he was, by consequence, an utter stranger. He 
brought with him no private animosity, no sense 
of Injuries, no motives to inspire revenge. He 
expl^ned the system of goTernraent, which be 
Intended topursue; the abuMi which occasioned 
discontent and munnnrings in the former reign, 
were to be reformed altogether; and, In parti- 
cular the decisions of causes, he waa determined, 
should no longer depend on tbe authority of tbe 
prince. The practice of hearing in a chamber 
of tbe palace, * the accuser and the accused, and 
thereby anbjeetlnf tbe Uvea and fortunes of men 
to the Influence of a few favourites, was to be 


1 Nero’s passion fnr tbe elegant arts, bad be known 
bow to restrain It within due boondi, might have been 
not mtvrorlhy of a prince j but we shall sea him In tbe 
•cqnel as rldlmloos for his taste, as be was detestable 
fbrhls vleee. 

I See the trial of ValeiiDi Aslatlrna in tbe apartment 
af dandlna. Annals xL i. 9. 
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abolished. In bis palace no. hlng shall be venal; 
nothing curled by intrigue, by bribery, or secret 
Influence. Tbe revenues of the prince, and the 
public treasure, should be distluct and separate 
rights. The senate might retain the full exer- 
cise of the powers vested in that assembly by tbe 
nplrit of the constitution. Italy and the pro- 
vinces might, In all cases, address themselves to 
the tribnnal of tbe consols, and, through that 
channel, find their way to the senate. The ex- 
ecutive power over tbe army was his peculiar 
province, and be claimed no mure."” 

y. The promise waa fair, and for some time 
regularly observed. The fathers, of their own 
authority, made several regulations, and among 
other thlugs ordained, that no advocate should 
hire out bis talents in any cause whatever. 'The 
law requiring* a spectacle of gladistora from 
such as were choeen to the office of qnsstor, was 
entirely abrogated. To these resolutions, tend- 
ing, in effect, to repeal the acts of Claudius, 
Agrippina made a strong upposltlon. In order 
to carry her point, she caused the senate to be 
convened in tbe palace, where, at a convenient 
station at the door behind the arras, she might 
conceal her person, and overhear the debate. 
The fathers acted with a spirit of independence, 
and a decree was passed accordingly. On a sub- 
sequent occasion the ambaasadors of Armenia 
were admitted to an audience before tbe prince. 
Agrippina advanced to tbe tribunal to take ber 
seat, and preside with joint authority. All who 
beheld the scene were struck with terror and 
amaxement, when Seneca, in tbe general con- 
fusion, had the preseuce of mind to bid tbe em- 
peror step forward to meet bis mother. Under 
an appearance of filial piety, tbe honour of the 
state was saved. 

VI. Towards the end of tbe year, a report 
prevailed that tbe Partbiaus had once more in- 
vaded Armenia, and that Rhadamistua, tired of 
a kingdom so often taken and retaken, declined 
to end the dispute by force of arms. At Home, 
where public affairs were discussed with freedom, 
the popular opinion was, " that Nero, young in 
life, just out of his seventaenth year, would not 
be equal to a conJoDOtore ao arduous and Import- 
ant. What dependence could be bad on the flex- 
ibility of a boy, still under tbe government of 
bis mother? He bad tutors. Indeed ; but would 
they undertake the command of armies, the con- 
duct of siegoa, and all the various operations of 


3 This speech gave unlrenal satisftrtloiL It was, 
probably, written by Beneca. 'While It proulsed a reign 
of moderation, it wrred to give tbe young prince a lesson 
on the true and popolar arts of gorvmmenL l>lo ti'Ui 
os, that the senate ordered It to be engraved on a pillar 
of solid silver, and to be publlHy read every year at ibs 
time when the conanls entered on tbelr maglstnry 
Dio, lib. IxL 

4 Hiifl rormpt practice, which was nothing Icm thu 
open bribery, wits estahllshed bylaw in the rslgn of 
Claodius. Annals, xL a 21 
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wmr?” It wmi arpned od tlie other hand, *' that 
the kltaatloD of afhJra waa better than It could 
baTe been uuder a prince like Claudiua, worn 
out with age, and eunk in doth, the willlDg dupe 
of bis faroniite freedmen. Buirfauiand Seneca 
were men of experience: and, with each adria- 
era,why conclude that Nero, borderiof on the 
■on of manly Tlgour, waa unequal to the taak ? 
Pnmpey, at the age of eighteen, and Octarianua 
Caeair, baring barely paaaed hla nineteenth year, 
were both at the bead of armiea in llmea big with 
danger, amidst the dlatractionaofa ciril war. It 
la by the wiadom of their conncila, and not by per- 
Bonal valour, that princei are crowned with glory. 
Whether the cabinet of Nero waa filled with 
evil connaellora, or with men nf genlua and In- 
tegrity, would aoon be evident. If the emperor, 
without regarding party connections and court 
intrigue, choae a general, not on account of his 
wealth and interest, bat for hia military charac- 
ter, the question would be then fairly decided." 

VII. While these difftrent opinions kept the 
public mind in agitation, Nero ordered levies to 
be made in the eastern nations, and the legions, 
thus recruited, to take post on the confines of 
Armenia. Ho desired, at the same time, that 
Agrippa' and Antioch us, two oriental kings, 
should hold their forces in readiness to enter the 
territory of the Parthians. For the convenience 
of hia armies, bridges were thrown over the F'u- 
phrates. llie lemer Aimenia* was committed 
to Ariatobulus, and the country called Sophene^ 
to Sobemos : both princes were allowed to as- 
sume the enNigns of royalty. In this crisis a 
fortunate circumstance gave a sudden tnrn In 
favour of Home. Vardanes, the son of Vologe- 
ses, became a competitor for the crown in opposi- 
tion to bis father. The Parthians were, by 
consequence, obliged to recall their armies, and 
under colour of deferring, not of abandoulug the 
war, Armenia was evacuated. 

VIII. The fathers extolled these transactions 
with their usual strain of flattery. They voted 
that prayers and public thanksgivings should be 
ofTered to the gods, and that during the solemnity 
Nero, adorned with a triumphal robe, should enter 
the clrj with all the splendour of an ovation. It 
was further resolved, that in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger a statue should be erected to the 
prince, la form and dimension equal to that of 
the god. Amidst this servile adulation, the 
appointment of Domitlus Corhulo to the com- 
mand of the army In Armenia, gave oniversal 
satisfaction. The road to preferment, men be- 
gan to hope, would, from that time, be open to 


6 Agiippa was Uof of Jodnsi Anttochus, of Coin.4 
niBfene, See tbe Oeographlral Table. 

<5 Tbe Lcmt Armenia was on this skle of the En. 
phratea. Bee tbe Oeofrrspblrsl Table. Aiistobnlui was 
tbe ton of Herod, who formerly reigned in CMmiei*, 

7 For the country called Sopbene, See tbe Geofriph- 
leal Table. 


talents and snperlor merit. By tbs amngs- 
ment which was settled In tbe east, part of tbe 
auxiliaries, with two legions, were stationed bt 
Syria, nnder the command of Ummldlos Quad- 
ratos, the governor of that province. An equal 
number of legionary soldiers and allies, besides 
the cohorts and light troops that wintered in 
Csppadocis, were assigned to Corhulo. The 
kings In ailisnce with Rome bad directions to 
oo-operate with those generals, as the events of 
war should happen to require. Corbulo was 
high In favour with the princes of the east. 
Aware that fame. In the b^lnning of all mili- 
tary operations, makes a deep Impression, that 
general advanced by rapid journeys, and at 
.£gea, * a city of CUlcla, met Quadratui, who 
ohoae an Interview at that plnce, rather than 
wait till C^orbulo showed himself at the head of 
bis army In tbe province of Syria, where he had 
reason to fear that the eyes of the people would 
be fixed on his rival in command. The fact 
was, Corbolo poasesaed many advantages : In 
his person manly, of a remarkable stature, and 
in hls discourse magnificeut, he united with ex- 
perience and consummate wisdom tliose exterior 
accomplishments, which, though in themselves 
of no real value, give an air of elegance even to 
trifles. 

IX. The two commanders sent a joint message 
to Vologeses, warning him to prefer the sweeU 
of peace to the calamities of war, and, by send- 
ing hostages, to mark bis respect for the Roman 
name. llie Parthian monarch, intending to 
wait for a more favourable opportunity, or, per- 
haps, wishing to remove from hia court hls most 
dangerous enemies, gave up as hostages the most 
distlngaitbed of the line of the Anmeides. Ills- 
terius, a cenluritm, sent by Quadratus with 
orders to travel with expedition, received the 
hostages under bis care; but Corbulo, apprised 
of this artful project, despatches! Arrius Varus, 
the commander of a cohort, to claim the care 
and custody of tbe Parthian nobles. Tbe cen- 
turion resisted. A warm dispute ensued between 
the two officers, till at length, that they might 
not exhibit a ridienlous scene to foreign nations, 
the matter was referred to the decision of tbe 
hostages themselves, and the ambassadors who 
accompanied them. The Parthians, struck with 
the recent fame of tbe commander-in-chief, and, 
as often happens even among enemies, concelvlug 
the highest respect for his person, gave tbe pre- 
ference to Corbulo. Hence a new source of 
discord between tbe two generals. Quadratus 
complained, that the honour which be bad a^ 
quired was unfairly wrested from him. Corhulo 
maintained hla right, insisting that the Idea of 
delivering up hostages had never occurred to 
Volugescs, till such time as bis hopes were 
humbled by the name of the superior officer who 


e Be# tbs OofmphlaU Table. 
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hftd the oondact of the war. To appetee tbelr 
Jealoofji Nero tamed ao order, that on account 
of the proaperoai erenta achiered by the conduct 
of both (enerala, the Impertal faeces under each 
of them should be decorated with wreathe of I 
lanrel. These transactions happened in different | 
years; hnt, for the sake of perspicuity, they are 
here related In one connected series. 

X. In the coarse of the same year, Nero 
desired tiiat by a decree of the aenate a statue 
might be erected to his father Cneliis Domitlaa 
JEnobarbus, and that Asconius Labeo, his for- | 
mer tutor, might be honoured with the consular 
ornaments. The senate proposed, that statues 
of solid gold or sllrer should be erected In honour 
of the prlnM; but Nero had the modesty to 
rc|]ect the offer. A law was also In agitation, 
by which the year was to begin from December, 
t^ month in which Nero was bom. lliis too 
was orermled. The emperor resolred to con- 
tinue the old style, dsting the year from the 
calends of January ; a day rendered sacred by 
the established religion of the Romana An at- 
tempt was made to arraign Carinas Celer, a 
member of the senate, and Julius Densus, of the 
equestrian order. The first was accuaed by his 
slare ; the crime objected to the latter was his 
attachment for Britan nlcus. Both prosecutions 
were suppress ed by order of the emperor. 

XI. Nero and Lucius Antistius were the next 
consuls. [A. U. C. 806. A. D. B6.] During 
the solemnity of swearing the magistrates, ac- 
cording to rnstom, on the acts of the emperor, 
AniisUus had it In command not to include in 
his oath the acta of the reigning prince ; an In- 
Btanos of modesty and Belf-denlal, which the 
fathers thought could not be too highly com- 
mended. lliey were lavish of praitie, in hopes 
that the senu of honest fame, even in mattem of 
little moment. Implanted early In the mind of a 
young man, might shoot up to a principle of hon- 
our, and the lore of solid glory. In a abort 
time after, Nero distinguished himself by an aot 
of clemency in the case of Flantius Lateraniis, ' 
who, for bis criminal Intrigues with Meassllna, 
had been expelled the senate. The emperor re- 
stored him to h Is rank. He even bound himself 
to nl»«erTe thmoghout his reign the virtues of 
humanity. This promise ha renewed in several 
speeches prepared for him by the pen of Seneca, 
and probably written to display the moral les- 
sons which the philosopher taught, or to show 
the hriniant talents of that lively writer. 

XII. The authority of Agrippina was now on 
the decline. An enfranchised female slave of 
the name of Acn' had gained an entire ascen- 
dant over the affecUons of the prince. To con- 


1 For Plsntloa L a tar sn na, see Annals, xL s. SR. 
it Acte was a purchased slSTe fVoin Ada. Aoetonlui | 
pays that Nero, behif at one time detemdned to marrj | 
her, snhorned WTcral men nf consalsr rank to swear 
that she was of rojrsl descent. Suet la Neron. a fB. 


dnot this Intrigue, Nero chose Otho * and Clau- 
dius Senedo for bli confidential friends ; the for- 
mer descended from a family of oonsular rank; 
the latter, the son of a fnedman belonging 
to the late emperor. They were both elegant 
In their persons. Their taste for debauchery 
and clandestine vlcee Introduced them to the no- 
tice of the prince. Their first approaches to his 
friendship were unperoelved by Agrippina : she 
endeavoured afterwards to remove them from 
hla presence, hut her efforts were without effect. 
The emperor’s friends, though famed for wisdom 
and the severity of their manners, made no op- 
poeltion to his new intrigue. A courtesan, who 
gratified the ardour of a young man’s passion, 
without Injury to any person whatever, was 
thought an object of no Importance. Nero, it is 
true, was married to Octavla ; bnt neither the 
nobility of her birth, nor her unspotted virtue, 
could secure his affectiona. By some fatality, 
or, perhaps, by the secret charm of forbidden 
pleasures, bis heart was alienated from his wife. 
The connection with his favourite concubine 
served to restrain tlie prince from other parsults! 
and there was reason to fear, that, detached from 
her, he might riot in scenes of higher life, and 
destroy the peace and honour of the noblest fam- 
ilies. 

XITI. Agrippina was fired with indignation. 
She complained aloud that an enfranchised slave 
was put in competition with the emperor’s 
mother, and a wretch of mean extraction was 
to be treated as her daughter-in-law. She storm- 
ed with all the rage of female pride, never reflect- 
ing that the prlnoe might see bis error, or that 
satiety and cold Indifference might, in time, suc- 
ceed to the vehemence of youthful passion. The 
haughty spirit of the mother served only to in- 
flame the ardour of her son. He gave a loose to 
love, and threw off* all irgard for his mother, 
determined, for the future, to yield to no author- 
ity but that of Seneca. Among the frienda of 
that minister was a man nf the name of Anneeus 
Serenas, * who pretended to admire the person 
of Acte, and, to throw the veil over the growing 
passion of Nero, conveyed to her, in his own name, 
the presents sent by the secret gallantry of the 
prince. Agrippina thought It time to abate from 
her ferocity. She had recourse to art, snd hoped 
by gentle methods to regain hef Influence. Her 
own Bpartment waa now at her sou's serTice. 
Love, at his time of life, was natural, and his 
superior rank demanded some indulgence. Un- 
der the care and management of his mother be 
might enjoy his secret pleasures. She apolo- 
gised for the warmth with which she broke ont 
at first, and even made an offer of all her trea- 
sure, little inferior to imperial riches. Heroop- 


3 Otbo, ■ftennrds emperor. 

4 Annans Bereruts wsi high in the esteem nod friend 
I ^ hip of Seneca, h appean, eplit. Ixlll. 
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duot wmi Klwmji hi extranet; vfolent In the b»- 
glnnlDj^, and In the end too compl^Df. 

A traoaltJoii to tndden did not etcape the ob- 
aerTation of Nero. Hit confident]^ fritndt 
were altrnied. Dreading nothing to much at 
the return of Agiipplna't Influence, they can^ 
tioned the prince not to be the dupe of a woman, 
who, In reality, abated nothing from the pride 
and arrogance of her character, thoogh now the 
played an bumble, but ioBidioua port. It bap- 
pencil at tbit time that Nero examined a rich 
wardrobe, appropriated to the nteof the mothera 
and wlvea of the emperora. He aelected a tplen- 
dld dreaa and a coniideruble quantity of Jewcla. 
'Jliese ho ordered to be presented to Agrippina. 
The thlngi were goy and magnifioeut, the kind 
of omomenta that please the taste and vanity of 
women, and, being nnosked and unexpected, 
they were sent with a better grace. Agrippina 
conatrued this civility into on a/front. The de- 
tlgn, she told, waa not to adorn her person, but 
to deprive her of the rest of those valuable ef- 
fects. Her son affected to divide with his mother 
what he owed entirely to her protection. Her 
words wore reported to the emperor with addi- 
tional malice. 

XIV. In order, by a sudden blow, to humble 
Agrippina and her party, Nero dismisaed Pallas * 
fVom all his employments. By the favour of 
Claudius this man had been raised to a degree of 
power that made him assume the air and Import- 


5 Pallas waa the pervon who prcrailed on Claadias to 
rontraot an incestuons marriage with his nJe« Agrip. 
pina From that time his Lnhuence w'as beyond all 
bounda Huotonlns saya he waa the prince’s treasorer : 
PaUantem a rationibut. ITie decree of the senate in hou- 
our of this insolent freedman haa been mentioned, An- 
nals, xli. a 53, and note. Sactonius says, that Pallaa 
and Nurciasus plnndercd the pablia with such violent 
rapacity, that Claadias at length complained of the Im- 
poverished state of his exchequer, when it was archly 
laid, his coffera vovld he full enough, ifhixUro freeiituen 
tpouldtake Aim into partnerakip. Soet Id Claod. s. fiS. 
The disniittion of such a man from coart, and all hla em- 
ployments, was a fatal blow to Agrippina. Ibe speech 
In which she gives vent to her Indignation is Andy Im- 
itatsd by Barine, in his tragedy of Brltannicus : 

Pallas n'emporte pas tont I'appol d’AfiippIne, 

Le del m’en lalioe iMes poor venger ma ruloe. 

Le fils de Claudios commence a resaentir 
Des Crimea, dont Je n'al qne le senl repentlr. 

J’iral, n'en dontes point, le montrer a rannae) 
Flaindro anx yeox dei soldats son enfance opprlmee ; 
I.eur falre, a mon example, explerUor eireur, 

On verra, d'an cote, le Ills d’nn emperenr 
RedemsndsDt la fol Jaree a aa Camille } 

Et de Germanlcus on attendra Ja flJle : 

De I’autre, iVm verra le fils d’.£nobarbas, 

Appnye de Soneqae, et du tiibon Bnirfans j 
Qnl tons deux, I’exU rappeDes par mol-iiiefiie, 
Fartagcnt a laas yonx I’autorlte supiem e. 

De not crlmei commons Je venx qn 'on soit iDBtmlt j 
On ogaara les oheoiLns par on je I’al coodolt 
J'arofual les mmenra las pins ii^arieases : 

Js confesseral toot, axils, assasrinsti, 

Foboa meme 


aoM of flnt mlDlater, and sovereign arbiter of 
the empire. As be withdrew from court with 
bis train of followers, Nero plosantiy said, 
Fallas is going to abdicate.*’ Before he re- 
tired, It is oerUln that he had bargalued fur 
himself. It was agreed that no inquiry should 
be bad into his conduct, and that all accounts 
between him and the public should be considered 
as closed and balanoed. The Indignation of 
Agrippina was not to be restrained : In a tone of 
menace she endeavoured to intimidate her ene- 
mies ; even In the emperor's hearing, she ex- 
claimed aloud, “ Brltannicus Is grown up, the 
genuiue Issue of Claudius, and every way worthy 
of the succemion to his father. The sovereignty 
has been wrestiM] from him by agulntruder, who 
owe* his title to adoption only, and now pre- 
sumes to trample on the rights of a mother, who 
gave hini all. But every thing shall be brought 
to light ; the misfortunes which she herself had 
caused In the iinp)crial family, her fucestuous 
marriage with her uncle, and the p<»isoii that pat 
an end to bis life; all shall be disclosed, all laid 
open to the world. By the favour of the gods 
Britajinicas Is still alive ; that resource still re- 
mains. With that young prince the would Join 
the army: in the camp should be heard tho 
daughter of Cormanicus; Burrhus, and Seneca, 
the famous exile, might present themselves be- 
fore the pnetoriaii aoliUers ; the flnt with his 
maimed hand, and the second, armed with bis 
tropes and flowers of rhetoric; both worthy 
ministers, flt, in their own opinion, to govern 
the Roman world.” In this strain she raved 
with vehemence, brandishing her bands, and 
pouring out a torrent of invective. She appealed 
to the deified Claudius; she invoked the manes 
of the murdered SUanl, and of others who per- 
ished by her guilt, though now, in return for 
all, sbe met with nothing but treachery and 
Ingratitude. 

} XV. These violent declarations made a deep 
impression on the mind of Nero. Tbeblrtb-day 
of Britannicus, when that prince was to enter 
on bis fifteenth year, was near at hand. This 
gave rise to a number of reflections. Tlie tnr- 
bulent spirit of Agrlpplns, and the character of 
the prince, filled him with apprehensions. On 
a late occaolon Brltannicus had given a specimen 
of early acuteness, slight Indeed In Itself, but 
such as disposed the people In his favour. It 
happened, daring the Satumalian festival," that, 
among the diversions usual among young people, 
the play, Wuo shall la king ?’* ' became part 


6 He Sstumalim began on the seventeenth o/ Derem- . 
ber, and lasted flileen days. Horace says to his ilave, who 
wonts to exercise the epaalitjf allowed dmiog the feoU- 
▼■if 

-i^ge, llbertote Decembii, 

Qnoodo tta maiorea voloernnt, atsre; naira 

7 In this play of Who ahmli be Kingf the boys thrsw 
dice to decide their chance. Horace "aUadee to tbls 
costoin, when be says, 

2 F 
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of tbo usoMment ot eoort - The lot ftll to 
Neroi beimpaeedhlsoomiBADdioatbeeouipoDj, 
is DO loetMKie ainriiif at lidicola or lucoatenl- 
cmoe, till It came to Brltannlou. He or^ereil 
tha yoaof joinoe to stand In the middle of the 
room, and slof a eouf to the company^. Bj this 
darioe be hoped that a etrlpUng, not jet aoctu- 
tomed ereo to lober oonTerwtlon, mach leas to 
rerelrj and the Joji of wine, would be ezpoeed 
to derision. Britannious performed his part 
withoat embarrassment. Hli song ‘ alluded to 
his own case, STprearing the situation of a prince 
excluded from the throne of hli ancestors. The 
whole companj felt a touch of compassion, and, 
In tbs moment of gaiety, when wine and the 
midnight hour had thrown off all dissimulation, 
they e xpr ess ed their feelings without disguise. 
Nero found that his pleasantry recoiled upon 
himself. Hatred, from that moment, took pos- 
eeaalon of hla heart. The furious aud implaca- 
ble spirit of Agrippina kept him In a constant 
alarm. No crime could be -alleged against 
Britanoloos, and, by consequence, there waa no 
colour to Justify a public execution. 

Nero rasoWed to act by oorert stratagem. A 
preparation of poison waa ordered, and Jalloa 
FolUo, a tribane of the pratorlan cohorta, was 
called In as an accomplioe. Thii man bad in 
his custody the famous Locusta, a woman guilty 
of Tarlous ciimas, and then under sentence fur 
the practice of adminiitOTiug poison. She was 
made an instrument in the conspiracy. Fur 
tome time before, care had been taken to admit 
none to the preeence of Britannious, but such as 
had long since reuounced erery principle of 
boipottr and of rlrtue. The first potion was 
glren to Britannioiu by his tutors; but being 
sreak, or Jnjodlolously qualified, it paaaed with- 
out effect. The alow progress of guilt did not 
salt the genius of Nero. He threatened the 
tribune, and waa on the point of ordering the 
sorceress to be put to death. He railed at both 
as two cowards la rice, who wished to sare sp- 
psaraiioea, and concert a defence for themselTes, 
while they left a dreadful Interral, big with fear 
and danger. To appease bU wrath, they pro- 
mlaed to prepare a dose as sure and deadly as the 
aasssaln’t knife. In a room adjoining to the 
apartment of the emperor they mixed s draught, 
compounded of logredients, whose sure and rapid 
quality they bad already experienced. 

XYl. Aoeordlng to the custom at that time 
established at oourt, the children of the Imperial 


Kon regna rlnl sortiere taUs. 

lib. Lode 4 

And Bffsiii, 

Hoads, dk sodas, meUor lex, an poeronim 
Nanis, qua refnam recto fkdentlbiH oflert. 

lib. L epWt 1. 

1 Tbs romJMntston elte some r er ses ot Ennius, 
whkh they mppost wars snag by Brltsunlcai oo this 
oeeadoo. But what they my Is mm eokdsoture. 


family dJoed, In a sitting posture, with nobility 
of th^ own age, In sight of their relations, at a 
table set apart, and serred with due fiiigality. 
Wfaenerer Brltannicua was, in this manner, 
seated at his meal, it was a settled role that an 
attendant should taste bii food and liquor. To 
preserre this custom, and present detection by 
the death of both, an innocent beserage, withoat 
any infusion that could hurt, was tried by the 
proper officer, and presented to the prince. He 
found it too hot, and returned it. Cold water, 
in which the poison had been mixed, was imme- 
diately poored into the cup. Brltannicus drank 
freely; the effect was rlolent, and, in an iuitant, 
it seized the powers of life : his limbs were pal- 
sied, his breath was auppremed, and his uttemnoe 
failed. Tha company were thrown iuto con- 
stematiou. Some rushed out of the room, while 
others, who had more discernment, staid, but in 
astonishment, with their eyes fixed on Nero, who 
lay stretched at ease on bis couch, with an air of 
innoceuce, and without emotion. He contented 
himself with calmly saying, ** This is one of the 
epileptic fits to which llrltannious has been sub- 
ject from bis infancy. The disorder will gooff, and 
he will soon recover his senses." Agrippina was 
struck with horror. She endesTonred to suppress 
her feelings ; but the Inward emotions were too 
strong; they spoke In every feature, plainly 
showing that she was as innocent as Octavia, 
the sister of Brltannicus. By this horrible act 
the emperor’s mother saw all her hopes at once 
cut off, and from so daring a step, she could even 
then foresee that her sou would wade in blood, 
and add to his crimes the horror of parricide. 
Octavia, though still of tender years, bad seen 
enough of courts to teach her the policy of 
■mothering her grief, her tenderness, and every 
sentiment of the heart. In this manner the 
scene of distraction ended, and the pleasures of 
the table were renewed. 

XVII. One and the same night saw the 
murder of Britannlooi and bis funeral. Both 
were preconcerted. 'Without expense, or any 
kind of pomp, the prioce’s remains were in- 
teiTsd in the Field of Mars, under a shower of 
rain, which fell with such violence, that It 
passed with the multitude as the sore forerunner 
of divine vengeance on the anthori of so foul a 
deed; a deed, notwithstanding all Its horrors, 
which many were Inclined to think of with less 
severity, when they considered that, from the 
earliest times, a spirit of Jealousy always sub- 
sisted between brothers, a^ that ths nature of 
sovereign power Is such o not to endure a livaL 
From the writers of that period there is reason 
to condude, that Nero, on varioos occasions, bad 
taken advantage of the tender yean of Britanni- 
CDs, and offered vile indlgnitiee to his perseq. 
If the anecdote be founded In tmth, the death, 
which dellTsred a deseandant sf the Claodlan 
line Iran foul dligraoe, cannot be deemed pre- 
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nutare or onieL The prliioa, It U tme, died In 
the hoar of hoapltality, wlthoat wmroing, with- 
out time allowed to fall iliter to take the lait 
Arewell ; and hli mortal enemy mw him hi the 
pangi of death. After all hli inffeiingi, the 
polwmed cop wii mercy. The harry with 
which the fhnerml waa performed, wai Joitlfled 
by Nero In a proclamation, itating the practice 
of the ancient Romani, who ordained with 
wledom, “ That the bodlei of loch aa died In 
the prime of life ahoold, aa aoon aa pomible, be 
removed from the pnblio eye without walling 
for funeral orations, and the alow parade of pomp 
and ceremony. Tor himaelf, deprived aa he waa 
of the Baalatance of a brother, he depended altoge- 
ther on the affectloni of the people, in full pcr- 
Huoalon, that the aenate, and all orders of men, 
would exert their beet endeavoura to support a 
prince, who now remaiued the only branch of a 
family born to rule the empire of the world.** 
After tfaii public declaration, hia next care waa, 
by large donationa, to secure In bla interest all 
hla ntoit powerful frlenda. 

XVIII. ITie conduct of such aa were moat 
distinguished by the munificence of the emperor, 
did not pass uncenaured. They were men who 
professed Integrity, and yet did not blush to take 
palaces,* country-seats, and extenaive lands, all 
equally willing to have ahare of the plunder. 
By their apologlita It was argued, that they 
could not avoid lubmlttiiig to the will of a 
prince, who knew the horror of his crimes, and 
hoped by bla liberality to soften the public re- 
aentment Agrippina contipned Implacable. 
Indignation like bera waa not to be appeaaod by 
presents. She cherished OctavJa with the ten- 
derest regard; she bad frequent meetinga with 
the leaders of her party ; and, with mure thun 
her natural avarice, she collected money In all 
quarters; abe courted the tribunes aod centn- 
riona ; and to the thin nobility, which then re- 
mained, she paid every mark of respect, dwelling 
with pleasure on their names, applauding their 
virtues, with a view to itrengthen her interest 
by a coalition of the first men in Rome. Nero 
waa apprised of all that passed. By hla orders 
the sentinels who guarded her gates (as had 
been done in the time of GandJus, and since his 
decease^ were all withdrawn. The German 
soldiers, who bad been added by way of doing 
honour to the emperor’s mother, were likewise 
dismissed from her service. Nor did the matter 
rest here. To retrench the number of her adhe- 
rent! and viaitora, Nero revived to hold a sepa- 
rate court. He assigned to bla mother the 
mansion formerly occupied by Antonia. He 
vlaited her In her new situation, hut bla visits 
were a state Caroe; he went with a train of 


S They took the palaces, riUss, and estates of Britan- 
clcua 
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attandanta, and, after a abort aalata, took hU 
laaTo with ooM dvRlty. 

XIX. In tha maaa of human afifalra there la 
nothing BO vain and transitory aa the fancied 
pra-emlnenoe which depends on popular oplniom 
without a solid foundatioo to support IL Of 
this truth Agrippina la a melancholy proof. 
Her houM waa deserted ; no friend to comfort 
her; no courtier to flatter at her levee; and 
none to visit her, except a few women who 
frequented her bouae, po-bapa with a good inten- 
tion, or, more probably, with the little motiw 
of female triumph, [n the number waa Junla 
Sllana, formerly divorced, aa has been men- 
tioned, from Calm Silius, at the inatigatkm of 
Mesaallna. Since that time,' abe became the 
Intimate friend of Agrippina ; by her birth lUo^ 
triom, diatingulabed by her beauty, and not leas 
BO by her laacivioua conduct. Her friendship 
for Agrippina, soured afterwarda by contentiona 
between themaelves, turned to bitter hatred. A 
treaty of marriage between Silana and Sextiua 
Africanua, a citizen of iUoatrJoua rank, waa 
rendered abortive by the iU ofiQoes of Agrippina. 
She told the lover, that his mistress, thongh no 
longer In the prime of life, waa of a diaaolDte 
ebameter, and still abandoned to her vloloiia 
pleasures. In this act of hostility love had no 
kind of share. Agrippina bad not ao much as a 
wish for the person of Afrlcaiim; but Sllana 
enjoyed large poMaaMioni, and being a widow 
withont children, her whole fortune might de- 
volve to the hmband. 

Silana, from that moment, waa stung with 
resentment. The aenaon for revenge she thought 
waa now arrived, and, for that purpose, she am- 
ployed Iturlm and CalrliHiis, twr© of hor crea- 
tures, to frame an accusation against Agrippina, 
not on the ground of the old and threadbare 
story about her grief for Britannlcua, and her 
zeal for Octavia; but with a deeper intent, that 
revenge might have its foil blow. 'The head of 
the accuiation was, that Agrippina had conspired 
with llubelliai ITautua, a descendant of Augua- 
tm, by the maternal line In the same degree aa 
Nero, to bring about a revolution, and, in that 
event, to marry the uiurper, and once more 
Invade the commonwealth. With this charge, 
drawn up in form, Iturim and Calvisiua sought 
Atimetua, one of the freodmen of DtnultJa, the 
emperor’s aunt. A fitter person could not be 
chosen; he knew the enmity that aubslated be- 
tween hla mistreas and Agrippina, and, for that 
reason, listened eagerly to the information. 
Haring beard the particulars, he employed l^aria 
the comedian (who had likewise received hia. 
freedom from Domitim,} and, by him, conveyed 
the whisper to the emperor, with drcamatancea 
of aggravation. 

XX. The night waa far advanced, aod Nero 
passed the time In riot and gay carousal, when 
Faria entered tha apartoieDt* In the prince’s 
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partim 1m bad alirmTii been a pimp of pleMore; 
bat now, a meaaenfer of 111 nevn, be appeared 
with an afr of dejection. He laid open, the par- 
tlcaUn of the charge. Nero heard him with 
diimay and terror. In the flrat agitations of hh 
mind ha reaolred to deapatch bla mother, and 
Plaatoi, her accomplice. Barrhaa was no 
longer to command the pratoiian bandi: be 
waa the creatnre of Agrippina, raised at first by 
her Influenoe, and In hia heart a secret friend to 
her and her Interest. If we may credit Fabioa 
Ruatlcoa, a commission waa actaaily made out, 
and sent to Cvolna Tuscaa ; but recdled, at the 
request of Seneca, who interposed to aave hia 
friend from disgrace. According to Clurius 
^nd Pliny, the boOoar of Burrhus was nerer 
called in question. To say the truth,, the autho- 
rity of Fabioa Bustlcus is not free from suspl- 
rlon. He fionrtahed under the protection of 
Saneca, and the gratitude of the writer embraces 
erery opportunity to adorn the character of his 
patron. 

The hlatorloal erldence Is fairly before the 
reader, agreeably to the design of this worlc, 
which profcNes to depend, at all times, on the 
testimony of authors, when they agree among 
themselres; and, wlien they differ, to state the 
points in dispute, with the reasons on each side. 
Nero was distracted with doubt and fear. In 
the tumult of hia thonghts, he determined to 
deapatch bis mother without delay. Nor was 
hli fury to be restrained till Burrlius pledged 
himself, if the charge whs rerifled, to see execu- 
tion done upon her; but to be heard In answer 
to the nocusation, he said, was the right of the 
m^ueat person, much more so of a mother. In 
the prMPnt rase, no ch»Tfe was made lu form ; 
no prosecutor appeared ; the whole was nothing 
but the whisper of a busy talebearer, who 
brought Intelligence from the houaeof an enemy ; 
but the time chosen for the discovery makes the 
whole improbable, l*arls the informer came in 
the dead of night; and after many boors spent 
In carousing, what ran be expected, but confu- 
sion, ignorauce, and fatal temerity? 

XXI. Nero was pacified by this reasoning. 
At the dawn of day, proper persons were sent to 
Agrippina, to inform her of the allegations 
against her, and to hear her defence. The com- 
mission was executed by Burrhus In the presence 
of Seneca, and a number of freedmen, who 
were sent to watch the whole proceeding. 
Ilarrhus stated the charge; be named the In- 
formers, and, in a tone of sererity, enforced 
every clrcumstsnoe. Agrippina beard him nn- 
dismsyed, and with the pride and spirit of her 
cbaracter, replied as follows: That Silana, 

who lias never known the Ubonrs of child -bed, 
should be a stranger to the affectloDS of a mother, 
cannot be matter of sorjirise. A woman of 
profligate manners may change her adulterers, 
hot a mother cannot renonnoe her children. If 


[a.u.c. boa 

Iturius and Calvlslus, two baiikmpts In fknie as 
well as fortune, have sold themselves to an old 
woman. Is It of course that 1 must be guilty of a 
crime which they have fabricated? And must 
my eon, at the instigation of two such miscre- 
ants, commit a parricide? Let Domitia show 
her klndneM to my son ; let her vie with tender- 
ness like mine, and I will fprgive her malice ; I 
will even thank her for it. Bnt she Is in league 
with Atimetus, who is known to be her para- 
mour : Paris, the stage-player, lends hia aid : 
the talents that figured in the theatre, he hopes, 
will be able to plan a real tragedy. 

“ At the time when my cares were busy to 
make Nero the adopted son of Claudius; to iu- 
vest him with proconsular dignity, and declare 
him consul elect ; when I was labouring to open 
to my son the road to empire, where was Domi- 
tiathen? Her ponds and lakes at Baise engroased 
all her attention. Stand forth the man, who 
can prove that I tampered with the city- 
guards; that I seduced the provincee from their 
allegiance, or endeavoured to corrupt the slaves 
and freedmen of the emperor. Had BritauuU 
ous obtained the imperial dignity, could 1 have 
hoped to live in safety? And If llubellius 
Plautus, or any other peraon, had seized the 
reins of government, can It be supposed that my 
enemies would not liave seized their opportunity 
to exhibit their charge, not for Intemperate 
words, thrown out in the warmth of passion, 
the cfTusiun of a mother's jealousy, but for real 
crimes, and those of so deep a dye, that no man 
can forgive them, except a son, for whom they 
were committed?” Such was the language of 
Agrippina. I'he warmth and energy with 
which slie delivered herself, made an Impreasion 
on all who lieard her. They endeavoured to 
soften jiflllction, and mitigate the violence of her 
feelings. She demanded an Interview with her 
son, and the meeting was granted. In his pre- 
sence she scorned to enter into a vindication of 
herself. To answer the charge might betray too 
much diffidence; nor did the dwell on the ser- 
vices which she had rendered to her son; that 
were to tax him with ingratitude. Her object 
was to punish her accusers, and reward lier 
friends. She succeeded in both. 

XXII. I’he superintendence of com and 
grain was granted to Fanius Rufus. The pub- 
lic spectacles, then luteuded by the emperor, 
were committed to the care of Arnmtlns Stella. 
The province of Egypt was assigned to Cains 
Balbillus, ' and that of Syria to Publius Ante! us. 
But the last waa the bubble of promises, and 
never sufiCered to proceed to his government. 
Sllana was sent Into exile. Calvlslus and Itu- 


1 Seneca rmlU Balbilloi the bert of men, and s acboUr 
of nneommon erudition. Firorum ep/fmu, fn omm* 
ffterontm geaers rariuimtu. Bee Quawt, Nat cap. 1» 

so?. 
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Hu*' shared the laiDe fate. Atlmetna wu pan- 
Ished with death. ParU, the comedian, waa of 
t09 much conaeqnenoe : he had the art of min- 
iiterlng to the pleaMrea of the prince : hia Tloea 
aaved him. Rubellioa l^atoa was, for the 
present, paaaed by In alienee. 

XXI II. Soon after this transaction, Fallaa 
and Bnrrhoa were charged with a oonapiracy to 
raise Comellua SylJa to the imperial seat, in 
coniideration of hla iUaatriona birth, and the 
affinity which he bore to Claudius, beln^, by his 
marriage with Antonia, the aon-in-lmw of that 
emperor. In this buaineas, a man of the name 
of Pfietus was the prosecutor; a busy pragmati- 
cal fellow, notorious for herasalng hia feliow- 
cltlzena with conflacationa to the treasury, and 
on the present occasion a manifest impostor. To 
find Pallas Innocent would not have been un- 
pleasant to the fathers, if the am^nce of the 
man had not given disgust to all. In the courw 
of the trial, some of his freedmen being mentioned 
as accomplices in the plot, he thought proper to 
answer, “ That among his domestics he never 
condescended to apealc: he signified his pleasure 
by a nod, or a motion of bli hand. If the bosi- 
iiess required special directions, he committed 
his mind to paper, unwilling to mix in discourse 
with people so much beneath his notice.” 
Burrhus, though involved in the prosecution, 
took his scat on the bench with the Judges, and 
pronounced his opinion. Pa}to8 was condemned 
to banishment, aud all his papers, which he 
preserved as documents to be used in the revival 
of treasury-suits, were committed to the flames. 

XXIV. Towards the close of the year, the 
custom of having a cohort on duty, at the exhi- 
bition of the public spectacles, was entirely laid 
aside. By this measure the people were amused 
with a show of liberty; and the soldiers, being 
thus removed from the liceutiousnesa of the 
theatre, were no longer in danger of tainting the 
diM'ipliiie of the army with the vices of the city. 
Prom this experiment It was to be further seen, 
whether the populace, freed from the control 
of the military, would be observant of decency 
and good order. The temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva being struck with lightning, the em- 
peror, by the advice of the soothsayers, ordered 
a solemn lastration to purify the city. 

XXV. The consulship of Quintus Voluslus 
and Publius Scipio [A. U. C. 809. A. D. 60.] 


2 The Romans had three ways of exterminating a 
man from his eoimtry ; namely, Aefrgafm, and 

Deporlatio. The person condemned to exile lost the 
rights of a dtlxen, and forfeited all kinds of property. 
Sciitenre of relegation remored the person to a certain 
distance from Rome; bat. If no fine was Imposed, it 
tobk away no otlier right DfTwrfafioJi was invented by 
Augustus. It was the severest kind of banishment 
The person rondemned was hurried a^ay Iti chains, 
stripped of ail property, and confined to some laland or 
Inho^table pl^. 


was remarkable for the tranquillity that prevailed 
in all parts ot the empire, and the cormption of 
mannnra that disgraced the city of Rome. Of 
all the worst enormities Nero was the. author. 
In the garb of a slave, he ruved though the 
stTMti, visited the brothels, and rambled through 
all by-places, attended by a band of rioters, who 
seised the wares and merchandise exposed to 
Bile, and offered vloleDoe to all that fell in their 
way. In there frolics, Nero was so little sus- 
pected to be a party, that he was roughly handled 
in several frays. Me received wounds on some 
occasions, and his face was disfigured with a 
scar. It was not long, however, before it tran- 
spired that the emperor was become a night- 
brawler. The mischief from that moment grew 
more alarming. Men of rank were Insulted, 
and women of the first condition suffered gross 
Indignities. The example of the prince brought 
midnight riots Into fashion. Private persons 
took their opportunity, with a band of loose 
companions, to unnoy the public streets. Every 
quarter was filled with tumult and disorder, in- 
somuch that Rome, at night, resembled a city 
taken by storm. In one of these wild adventures, 
Julius Montanus, of senatoriun rank, but not 
yet advanced to the magistracy, happened to en- 
counter the emperor and his party. Being 
attacked with force, he made a resolute defence; 
and finding, afterwards, that Nero was the per- 
son whom he discomfited in the fray, he endea- 
voured to soften resentment by apologies for bis 
behaviour ; but the excuse was considered as a 
reflection on the prince, and Montanus was 
compelled to die. 

Nero persisted in this course of debancherj, 
and, for thp wfpty of blu |H;r»un, tovk irltli LJiu 
a party of solfllers, and a gang-of gladiators. 
These men, in slight and accidental skirmishes, 
kept aloof from the fray ; but If warm and active 
spirits made a stout resistance, they became par- 
ties in the quarrel, and cut their way sword hi 
band. The theatre, at the same time, was a 
scene of uproar and violent contention. The 
partisans of the players wsged a kind of civil 
war. Nero encouraged them, not only with 
impunity, but with ample rewarda He was 
often a secret spectator of the tumult; and, at 
length, did not blush to appear in the face of the 
public. These disturbances were so frequent, 
that, from a people divided into factions, there 
was reason to apprehend some dreadful convul- 
sion : the only remedy left, was to banish the 
players out of Italy, and once more make the 
eoldlers mount the guard at the theatre, 

XXVI. About this time, the enfranehised 
slaves, by the insolence of their behaviour to tbs 
patrons who had given them their freedom, 
provoked a debate in the senate. It was pro- 
posed to pass a law, empowering the patron to 
reclaim hb right over such as made an improper ' 
use of their liberty. The fathers were willing 
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to idopt tlM BMMun, bat tb« eontuli did not 
obooM to pat tho ^UMtkm before doe notloe wm 
to the emperor. They reported the ooee* 
end the eabeteooe of the debetei reqoeetliif to 
knovr whether the prince would, of hie own au- 
thority, eoaet a law t\iat had but few to oppoee 
IL In lapport of the motion, It bad been ar- 
(ued, that the freed men were leofoed in a fao- 
thm f their patrone, and bad the Ineolence 
to think them aniwerable for their ooaduot in 
the eenate. They went eo far ai to threaten 
Tlolenoe to their penone ; they nieed their hand* 
ofalnet their bene&ctori, and, with andadooe 
contumacy, preoamed to hinder them from eeek- 
Inf redreee in doe ooaree of law. The patron. 
It la true, baa peculiar prlrllegea : but In what 
do they oonalat? In the empty power of baulah- 
Ing the freedman, who proves unworthy of the 
CaTour bestowed npon him, to the dlatanoe of 
twenty miles from Rome; that la, to aend him, 
by way of punlahment, to the delightful plains 
of Campania. In every other point of view, 
the freedman la on a lev^ with the highest dti- 
sen. He eojoya equal privileges. It were, 
therefore, a prudent meaaure to arm the 
patron with coercive authority, etfisotaal for the 
purpose, and of force not to be eluded. The 
manumitted alave ahonld ** be taught to prolong 
the enjoyment of hla liberty by the aame behav- 
lour that obtained It at first. Nor could tbia 
be deemed an oppreaalve law; aince, aa ollen aa 
the freedmeo Bhowed no aenae of duty or sub- 
ordination, to rednoe them to their prlmlUve 
•ervitude would be the ■oundeat policy. 
gratitude baa no effect, ooerdon is the proper re- 
medy.” 

XXVII. In AuswiM- to tills reasoning, it was 
contended by the opposite party, that, in all 
oaaea of partial mischief, punlahment should fall 
on the guilty only. For the delinquency of a 
few, the rights of all ought not to be taken away, 
llie freedmen were a large and nomerons body. 
From them tbe number of the tribes was com- 
pleted, the msgiatnites were supplied with In- 
farioT ofllcera, th€ aacerdotal ordera with aaais- 
tanta, and the pnetorlan cohorts with recruits. 
Many of the Roman knigfata, and even the sen- 
ators had no other origin. Deduct the men 
whose fathers were enfrsnchlaed, and tbe number 
of fr eeborn dtiiens will dwindle Into nothing. 
When tbe ranks of society were eatabilahed 
at Rome, It was tbe wisdom of the old republic 
to make liberty tbe common right of all, not the 
prerogative of a few. The power of ooDfening 
freedom was also regnlsted, and two different 
modes ‘ were astabliihed, to tbs end that the 

1 The Romana bad two dUfcrsot modes of spfranohise- 
iceet, or of rranttng fireedom to their ilsrM. The lint 
was psrfbniMd by the pmtar, who wdersd tbe sUre to 
lorn roiUMl, and with a swlteh or cane struck him oa 
tbe bead or back, lafurming Um that be was theraby 
msDUinltted. llie sooood way of graotiDg freedom was 


patron. If be aaw reason for It, might either re- 
voke bis grant, or confirm It by additional boun- 
ty. The man enfranchised, without proper oer- 
emooles before the pratoib was liable to bo 
claimed again by his mnster. But it la the boal- 
neaa of tlM patron to eonalder well the character 
of hla slave ; till he knowa the merit of the man, 
let him withhold hla generosity ; but when free- 
dom la fiairly bestowed, there ought to be no re- 
sumption of the grant.” To tbla laat opinion 
Nero acceded. He signified hla pleasure to the 
senate, that. In all cmoaes between the patron 
and hla freedman, they should decide on the par- 
ticular olrcumatancea of the caae, without dero- 
gating from the rights of the body at large. 
Soon after tblaregulatloiiil^B, wbohad received 
bis freedom fr'om Domltia, the emperor’s aant, 
was removed from her domestic train, and de- 
clared to be a freeborn cldxen. ” The colour of 
law was given to tbla proceeding ; but the judg- 
ment was known to be dictated by the prince, 
and tbe infamy, therefore, was all hla own. 

XXV 111. There remained, notwithatandlng, 
even at this juncture, an Image of ancient liber- 
ty. A proof of this occurred in a contest that 
took place between Vlbullina, the prmtor, and 
Antiatioa, tribune of the people. Certain par- 
tiaana of the players had been, for tbeJr tumult- 
uousbebavioor, committed to jail by tbe pretor. 
The tribund’ Interposed his authority, and re- 
i leased tha priaonera. Tbia conduct was con- 
demned by the aenate, as extrajudicial and 
Illegal. A decree passed, ordaining that the 
tribunes ahoold not presume to counteract 
the jurladlction of the prstor, or the con- 
anla ; nor to summon to their own tribausl men 
who resided in different parts of Italy, and wero 
amenable to tbe municipri laws of the colony. 
It was further aettled, on tbe motion of Luciua 

by wrltlDg under tbs master’i hand, or by hii volantary 
dedarmtlon in tbe preaenoe of a few friends. Ibe most 
solemn mode of mantunlsdon was that by tbe rod, called 
Vindida: bence Fersens tbe latlrltt Mys. Viniida 
podqwjm swim a protore reemti. The penon so en/Tao- 
cfalaed, obtained ^ the rights of a Bonian dUieu. Tbe 
second form of mannmkrion oonreyed to the slave a de- 
gree of liberty, but did not rank him in tbe class of 
rlUaens, nor allow him to be in any ease a legal witness. 
The consequence was, that tbe patron, who granted 
ffredoffl by his own private act, had time to consider 
whether the alave, whom be releaaed, was worthy of a 
ftirtber farour. He might. If be thought proper, Inrest 
him with all tbe rights of a dUmen by tbe more solemn 
mode of manmnUaton before tbe praitor. See Helnec- 
dus, Antlqalt, Roan an. Jnrii. L tit 4 and fi. 

9 Paris ^ comedian was a slave beknglng to Do< 
mltia, the emperoris aunt See the Oenealogioal Table, 
No. 40. He bad paid a sum of money for tbe degree of 
liberty, wUch her private act conferred, and still re- 
mained in her list of freedmen. Aspiring above that 
rank , he pretended to be Ingenoous by fab birth, and by 
conaequenea, entitled to all tbe rigfata of a H om an dtl- 
■eot and Us plea, we find, was admitted. Itbmldtbat 
Domltia waa obllgad to repay to tbe pa ntomim e actor, 
the money which she had reostved for hb freedoiXL 
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Flso, cwiual elect, tbftt It ■boold not be compe- 
tent to the tribtmei to eh In Judgment at thdr 
ownhoniee; and that the flnec, Jmpoeed by their 
aathorlty, ■boold not be entered bj the qojeetor 
in the r^aten of the treamry, before the end of 
four month! from the day of the sentence, that, 
in the mean time, the party aggrlered might 
have the benefit of an appal to the conmli. The 
Jurisdiction of the sdUea, patiidan as well as ple- 
beian, was defined and limited ; the mreties which 
they might demand Were stated with precision ; 
and the penalties to be imposed by their aotbor- 
Ity were reduced to a certain sum. In conse- 
quence of these regulations, Helvldlns Prlscos, 
tribune of the people, seized the opportunity to 
proceed against Obultronlus Sabinus, a qcuestor 
of the treasury. He charged him with harass- 
ing the poor with unreasonable confiscations, 
and unmercifully seizing their effects to be sold 
by auction. To redren the grievance, Nero re- 
moved the register out of the hands of the quns- 
tor, and left that business tothecaroof prefects 
commissioned for the purpose. 

XXIX. In this department of the treasury 
various changes had been made, bnt no settled 
form ” was established. In the reign of Angus- 
tuB, the prcefects of the treasury were chosen by 
the senate; but there being reason to suspect 
that intrigue and private views had too much lo- 
fi uenoe, those officers were drawn by lot ont of 
the list of the pnetors. This mode wu soon 
found to be defective. Chance decided, and too 
often wandered to men unqualified for the em- 
ployment Clandlua restored the qumstors, and, 
to encourage them to act with vigour, promised 
to place them above tbe necessity of soliciting 
the snfi^'ages of the people, and, by his own au- 
thority, to raise them to the higher magistracies. 
But tbe qufestorshlp being the first civil office 
that men could undertake, maturity of under- 
etanding was not to be expected. Nero, for 
that reason, chose from the pnetorian rank, a set 
of new oommisslouers of known experlenoe and 
tried ability. 

XXX. During tbe same oonsulsbip, Vipsa- 
ulus Lssnai was found guilty of rapacity In his 
government of Sardinia. Cestius Prooulns was 
prosecuted for extortion ; hnthls aocnsers giving 
up the point, be was scqnltted. Clodlas Qnirl- 
nalis, who had the eommsnd of the fleet at Ra- 
venna, and by his profligate manners snd va- 


3 It hsi been siresdy observed, that JErarium wss 
tbe treamu-y of tbe public j FUeut, that of tbe prince. 
Pliny the elder ssys, tfast, in the time of tbe republic, 
when the private sxrfaeqner of tbe emperor was s thlng 
unknowD. the money la the tressnry, A. U. C. 683, 
amounted to s prodigious sum. It was still greater 
whpa Julius Cmst, In the beginning of the drll war, A. 
U. C. 705, made himself master of all tbe riches of the 
commonwealth. From that time the dissipation at tbe 
e m pe r or s , and the rapacity of thalr fkvourltes, efiectoal- 
ly drained tbe . Srari mm, and Impovefishad tte state. 
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rloos vloM haruMd the peopls In that part of 
Italy, with a degree of liwokiHe nof to be en- 
dared by the most al^eot nation, waa brought to 
his trial on a charge of rapine and oiqtreaslon. 
To prevent tbe final aentenoe, be despatched him- 
self by poison. Abont the same time Caninlos 
Rebllns, a man dlstingnlihed by bis knowledge 
of the laws, and his ample riches, determined to 
deliver himself fWmi the mlseiiea of old age and 
a broken constitution. He opened a vein, and 
bled to death. Tbe event was matter of surprise 
to all. The fortitude, that oonld voluntarily 
rush on death, was not expected from a man 
softened by voluptuous enjoyments, and iofk- 
mous for bis effeminate manners. Lucius Vo- 
Inslus, who died in tbe same year, left a very 
different character. He bad lived, in splendid 
affloence, to the age of ninety-three, esteemed 
for the honest arts by which he acquired im- 
mense wealth, under a succession of despotic 
emperors, yet never exposed to danger. He 
found the art of being rich and virtuous with 
Impunity. 

XXXI. Nero, with Lucius Plso for his col- 
league, eutered on his second consulsbip. [A. 
U. C. 810. A. D. fi7.J In this year we look 
In vain for transactions worthy of the historian's 
pen. The vast foundation of a new amphithea- 
tre, ‘ built by Nero in the Field of Mars, and 
the massy timbers employed In that magnificent 
structure, might swell a volume ; but descrip- 
tions of that kind may be left to grace the pages 
of a olty-joumal. The dignity of the Roman 
people requires that these annals should not de- 
scend to a detail so minute and unlntercstiug. 
It will be proper to mention here, that Capua 
and Nucerla, two Roman colonies, were aug- 
mented by a body of veterans transplanted to 
those places. A largess of twp hundred small 
■estorcea to each man was distributed to the po- 
pulace, and, to support the credit of the state, 
tbe sum of four hundred thousand great sesterces 
was deposited Id tbe Treasury, The twenty- 
fifth penny, * imposed ss a tax on the purchase 
of slaves, was remitted, with^ sppearanre of 
moderation, but, in fact, without any solid ad- 
vantage to tbe public. The payment of the duty 
was only shifted to the vender, and be, to in- 
demnify himself, raised bis price on the pur- 
chaser. The emperor issued a proclamation for- 
bidding tbe magistrates and imperial procarators 
to exhibit, in any of the provinces, a show of 


4 This amphltbeatre was built aotlreiy with wood. 
Buatoiiliis sajs it was oMnpleted within the year j sad 
tfast Nero, la the poblle spectacles which be exhlbitsd, 
gBTB orders thst none of tbe combatants shoold be slain, 
not even the criminals employed npon that oecsaton. 
Boet In Keron. a 18. Bee PUny, Ub. xvi a 401 

5 A tax on all commodities exposed to sals was im- 
posed by Angustua. in tiie eonanlahip of ReteTlna and 
Nerra, A. U. C 7U. Dio says It wis at first tiw fiftieth 
penny, bat we find that In time the som wn doablcd. 
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fladUton, wQd beMta, or any other pobUo apeo- 
taole. Tbh prmetioe of amuaJii^ the people with 
(rand axhlbltlona had been aa aore a grleranoe 
u eren the graaptng hand of ararlce. The fo- 
T em ora plunder^ the people, and by dlaplaya of 
magnJfloance hoped to dlafiiiae, or, in aome de- 
free, to make atonement for, their Crimea. 

XX XXI. A decree paaaed the aenate to pro- 
tect, by additional terrora of law, the life of the 
patron from the malice of hia alarea. With thia 
view, it wai enacted, that, in the caae of a maa- 
ter alaln by hia domeatiiB, exeendon ahould be 
done, not only on inch aa remained in a atate of 
actoal aervitade, but likewise on all, who, hy 
the will of the deceeaed, obtained their fWedom, 
bat eontinned to lixe nnder hie roof at the time 
wheg the murder waa committed. Luoloi Va- 
rina, who bad been defn^ed for rapaciooa ava- 
rice, waa restored to hia conaular rank, and hia 
Beat in the senate. Pompon la Grccina, a wo- 
man of Uluatrloua birth, and the wife of Plan- 
tlua, ' who on hia retom from Britain, entered 
the city with the pomp of an oration, waa ac- 
onaed of embracing the rites of a f(H*eign anper- 
stition.' llio matter was referred to the juris- 
diction of her hnaband. Plautioa, in conformi- 
ty to ancient uaage, called together a number of 
her relatlona, and in her presence, aat In judg- 
ment on the conduct of hia wife. He pronounc- 
ed her innocent. She lired to a great age, in one 
continued train of affliction. From the time 
when Julia, the daughter of Dmaua, was 
brought to a tragical end by the wicked arts of 
-Meaaalina, * she nerer laid aside her mourning 
weeds, but pined in grief during a apace of forty 
years, incouaolable for the loea of her friend. 
During the reign of Claudius nothing could alle- 
viate her sorrow, nor was her peraeveranoe im- 
puted to her as a crime : in the end, it was the 
glory of her oharaoter. 

XXXIII. Ill la year produced a number of 
criminal acousations. Pnbliua Celer waa proae- 
outed by the province of Asia. The weight of 
evideiine pressed so hard, that Nero, nuable to 
acquit him, drew the cause Intu a tedious length. 
Daring that state of auapeiisc, the orlminai died 
of old age. Celer, the reader will remember, waa 
an instmment In the murder of Sllan^* the 
prooonsuL The magnitude of bis guilt on that 


I nds was Aulas Flsatliu, who in the relflii of Claa- 
dlof, made the flnt desoent ou Biitala. See the life of 
Agrlcols. 

8 Llpslas and other oommentaton are of opinion, 
that what is here called a forelfu supentltloii, was the 
Chiittlaii rellfion. 

8 Buetoniui tells us, that Gaudloi pat to death the 
two Julias, the daughters of Drusos and Oermanleus, 
without any proof of guilt, and witfaoot so much as hear- 
lag them in their defanoe, A U. C. 7B6. Suet In Claud. 
s.f9. 

4 Bee this book, s. 1. 
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oocaaUm ao far aarpaaaed the reet of hia flagitious 
deeds, that nothing else waa deemed worthy of 
notice. The enormity of one atroolona crime 
screened him iVom punishment. 

The Cillclana demanded Jnstloe against Co^* 
■ntianas Capito, a man of an abandoned oharao- 
ter, who at Home had set the laws at defiance, 

I and thought, that, with equal impunity, be 
might commit the aame excesses In the govern- 
ment of his province. The proaeontion waa car- 
ried on with anoh unremitting vigour, that he 
abandoned hia defence. He waa condemned to 
make restitution. A suit of the tame nature was 
commenced against Eprios Marcellas by the 
people of Lycia, but with different lucccas. A 
jM>werfal faction combined to support him. Ihe 
consequence was, that some of the proeecutore 
were banUhed for a oonsplraoy against an inno- 
cent man. 

XXXIV. Nero entered on his third con- 
snlsblp, [A. U. C. 611. A. D. &6.] having 
for his colleague Valerius Mesaala, the great- 
grandson of CorvlnuB Measala," the celebrated 
orator, who, in the memory of a few surviriug 
old men, had been associated In the consulship 
with Augustus, the great-grandfather of Nero’s 
mother, Agrippina. The prince granted to bis 
colleague an anuual pension of fifteen hundred 
thousand aeaterces, and with that income Mea- 
aala, who had fallen into blameless poverty, was 
able to support the dignity of his rank and cha- 
racter. Yearly stipends were also granted to 
Aurelius Cotta, and Ilaterius Antoninus, 
though they were both, by dissipation, the au- 
thors of their own distress. 

In the beginning of this year, the vrar be- 
tween the Homans and the Harthisns, hitherto 
■low in its operations, grew warm and active on 
both sides. The poaaession of Armenia was the 
point still in dispute. Volugeses baw with in- 
dignation the crown, which he had settled on 
his brother 'Ilrldates, withheld by force, and, to 
let him receive it as the gift of a foreign power, 
was a degree of humiliation to which his pride 
could not submit. On the other band, to reco- 
ver the conquests formerly made by Lucullus 
and Pompey was in Corbulo’i Judgment wor- 
thy of the Homan name. The Armenians ba- 
lanced between tbe powers at war, and in their 
turn invited each. Their natural bias inclined 
them to the X’arthlans. Neigbboura by situa- 
tion, congenial in their manners, and by frequent 
intermarriages closely allied, they were willing 
to &voar the enemies of Rome, and even inclin- 
ed to submit to a Parthian master. Inured by 
habit to a taste of aervitode, they neither under- 
stood, nor wished for, civil liberty. 


5 Corrlnus Hessala was Joint consul with Anfa■ta^ 
A. U. C. 713. For more erf him, see the dialogue con- 
cemlnf Oratory. 
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XXXV. Corbulo bad to itniggle with the ^ oountrj with lo little caotion, thAt adTmntefe 
■lothfol diipoeitlon of hit army ; a mleoblef ' might be taken of their impradenoe. Corbulo 


more embarraMlng than the wily arti of the 
enemy. The legloni from Syria Joined hU camp. I 
but eo enervated by the languor of peace, that 
they coaid acarce aapport the laboura of a cam- 
paign. It la certain, that there were amongat 
them veterana who had eeen no aervlce ; who 
had never been on duty at a midnight poet; 
who never mounted guard, and were each total 
Btrangera te a fowe and a paliaade, that they 
gazed at both aa at a novelty. They bad aerved 
the term preacrlbed In garrlaon-townii, without 
belmeta, and without breait-platea, apruoe and 
trim in their attire, by profetaion eoidiera, yet 
thinking of nothing but the m^ni of enriching 
themaelvea. Having diamiaed all auch aa were 
by age and Infirmity rendered unfit for the aer- 
vice, Corbulo ordered new leviet to be made in 
Galatia and Cappadocia. To these he added a 
legion from Germany, with aome troops of 
hone, and a detachment of infantry from the 
cohorts, llius reinforced, bia army kept the 
field, though the frost was ao intense, that, with- 
out digging through the Ice, it was impossible to 
pitch their tents. By the inclemency of the 
season many lost the use of their limbs, and it 
often happened that the sentinel died on his post. 
The case of one soldier deserves to be mentioned, 
lie was employed in carrying a load of wood : 
hli bands, nipt by the frost, and cleaving to the 
faggot, dropt from bis arms, and fell to the 
ground. 

'ITie general, daring the severity of the wea- 
ther, gave an example of strenuous exertion ; he 
was busy In every quarter, thiuiy clad, bis head 
uncovered, in the ranks, at the works, commend- 
ing the brave, relieving the weak, and by his 
own active vigour exciting the emulation of the 
men. But the rigour of the season, and the 
hardship of the service, were more than the 
soldiers could endure. The army sufiered by 
desertion. This reqplred an immediate remedy. 
The practice of lenity towards the first or second 
offence, which often prevailed In other armies, 
would have been attended with dangerous cou- 
scquences. He who quitted bis colours suffered 
death aa aoon aa taken ; and thia aeverity pro- 
ved more aalutary than weak companion. 
The number of deserters, from that time, fell 
short of what happens in other camps, where too 
much indulgence is the practice. 

XXX VI. Having resolved to wait the return 
of spring, Corbulo kept his men within their 
iutreDcbmeuts daring the rest of the winter. 
The auxiliary cohorts were stationed at pro- 
per posts, under the command of I^tius Orpbi- 
tUB, who had aerved aa principal centurion. 
The orders given to this officer were, that the 
advanced posts should by no means hazard an 
engagement. Orphitua sent to inform the general, 
that the Barbarians spread themaelvea round the 


renewed his orders, that the troops should keep 
within the lines, and wait for a reluforcement 
Orphitns paid no regard to the command of hia 
superior officer. A few troopa of horse, iVom the 
adjacent castles, came up to Join him, and, 
through inexpeiienoe, demanded to be led against 
the enemy. Orpbitus risked a battle, and was 
totally routed. The forces posted uear at hand, 
whose duty It was to march to the aaslatanoe of 
the broken ranks, fied in confoiion to their In- 
trenohments. Corbulo no sooner received Intel- 
ligenoe of his defeat, than he resolved to pass the 
severest cenaure on the diaobedlenoe of hia officer. 
He ordered him, his aubaltems, and his men, to 
march out of the intrenebmenta,* and there 
left them in disgrace, till, at the Intercession of 
the whole army, he gave them leave to return 
within the lines. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile Tiridates, at the bead 
of his vassals and followers, with a strong rein- 
forcement sent by hin brother Vologeses in- 
vaded Armenia, not, os before, by sudden Inoor- 
Hlonii, but with open hoatllity. 'Wherever the 
people were in the interests of Home, he laid 
woHto their lands; if on armed force advanced 
against him, he shifted bis quarters, aud, by the 
velocity of his flight, eluded the attack. He 
moved with rapidity from place to plao«, and, 
by the terror of a wild and desultory war, more 
than by the success of his arms, kept the coantry 
in a constant alarm, ('nrbulo endeavoured, but 
without effect, to bring him to an engagement. 
He determined, therefore, to adopt the plan of 
the enemy, and, for that purpose, spread his 
forces round the country, under the conduct of 
his lieutenants, and other subordinate officers. 
At the same time he caused a diversion to be 
made by Antioebus, king of Syria, in the pro- 
vinces of Armenia that lay contiguous to bla 
dominions. Pharaamanea, king of Iberia, was 
willing, in this Juncture, to co-operate with the 
Homan arms. He had put his son Tlhadamia- 
tuB to death fur Imputed treason, and, to make 
terms with Rome, while. In fact, be gratified hia 
rooted avenion to the Armenians, he pretended 
to enter into the war w'ith the zeal and ardour 
of a friend to tlie canse. The Isichians^ alao 
declared for Corbulo. That people were now, 
for the first time, the allies of Rome. They 
made iDCuraions into the wild and desert tracts 


0 Tbifl mode of panlsbnieDt wss estHbll^lird bjandeat 
usage. I.iry relates, fbat the cohorts, which had loeC 
Uicjr colours, were obliged to remain on tlte outslda of 
the camp, w'itbout their tents, and were found in that 
condition by Valerius Maximus the dictator. CoJkort/rf, 
qu<r ngna amiterantt extra oaltum rima tentoriie ieiti. 
tuifu imxtHMt dictator FaJernu Maxiwuu. Livy, Ub. x. 
a 4. 

7 See the Geographical Table. 
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•f AnDeDin, mid bj a desultory rambliog mir 
dhtnotad Iba operatloaa gf the enemy. 

Tlrldataa findlog hlmtelf counteracted on every 
■Idt, aeiit amboudoTB to expoatuJate, m well in 
tbe name of the Parthlaiu, aa for falmeelf. 
*' After boitagee eo lately delivered^ and a re- 
^ nawal of frlendahip, that promind mutual ad- 
Tastafea, why waa hie expulnion from the king- 
dom of Armenia the fixed, the avowed intention 
0# the lloman army? If Volofeaes waanot aa 
yet In motion with the whole atreof^ of hie 
kingdom, it waa becauae he wlahed to prevail hy 
the Juatice of hla cause, and not by force of arms. 
If the aword muat be drawn, the event would 
ahow that the Arsacldea had not forgot that 
warlike spirit which, on former occasions, had 
been fatal to the Romau name. ” Corbnlo heard 
tfala magnlficeDt language; bat, being informed, 
by sure intelligence, that the revolt of the Hyr- 
caniana’ found employment for Vulogeaea, be 
returned for answer, that the wlaeet measure 
lliidatea could pursue, would be to address 
himself in a aoppliant style to the emperor of 
Rome. The kingdom of Armenia, settled on a 
aolld basis, might be his without the efifiision of 
blood, and the havoc of a destructive war, if to 
distant and chimerical hopes he preferred mo- 
derate measures and present security. 

XXXVIII. From this time the businesa fell 
‘Into a train of negotiation. Frequent dospatcbcs 
passed between both armies; but no progross j 
being made towards a conclusive treaty, it waa 
at langth agreed that, at a fixed time and place, 
the two chiefs should come to an interview. 
Tlridateu gave notice that be should bring with 
him a guard of a thousand horse: the number 
which Corbnlo might choose for his own person, 
he did not take upon him to prescribe ; all be 
desired was, that they should come with a paci- 
fic dlapodtion, and advance to the congress 
without thClr breastplates and their helmets. 
This stroke of eastern perfidy was not so fine, 
bat even the dullest capacity, nut to mention an 
fsperlenoed general, might perceive the latent 
fritud. The number limited on one aide, and to 
tba opposite party left ludefinlte, carried with it 
a ipeoloua appearance ; but the lurking treachery 
wma too apparent. The Farthlau cavalry ex- 
edlad in the dexterity of managing the bow nud 
arrow; and, without defensive armour, what 
would be the uae of superior numbers? Aware 
of the design, but choosing to disguise his sentU 
meots, Corbulo calmly answered, that the busi- 
seas being of a public nature^ the discuasion of 
it oofht to bo in the preaenoe of both armies. 
For tba ooDTention be appointed a place inclosed 
on on# aide by a aoft acclivity of gently rising 
bills, where the infantry might be posted to ad- 
vantage, with a vale beneath, stretohiog to an 
CEtacit that gavo ample spare for the cavalry. On 


[a U.C. 8ll. 

the stated day Corbulo advanced to the meeting, 
with hla forces In regular order. In the wings 
were stationed the allies and the auxiliaries aent 
by the kings In friendship with Rome, llie 
sixth legion formed the centre, strengthened by 
a reinfoToemeat of three thoosand men from the 
third legion, drafted in the night from the 
neighbouring camp. Being embodied under one 
eagle, they presented the appearance of a siDgle 
legion. Towards the close of day, Tiridates oc- 
cupied a distant ground, yislble indeed, bnt 
never within hearing. Not being able to obtain 
a oonferenoe, the lloman general ordered his 
men to file off to their respective quarters. 

XXXIX. Tiridates left the field with preci- 
pitation, alarmed at the various movements of the 
Roman army, and fearing the danger of an am- 
buscade, or, perhaps, intending to cut off the 
supplies of provisions then on the way from the 
city of Trebixonde’ and the Pontic sea. Bnt 
the supplies were conveyed over the mountains, 
where a chain of posts waa formed, to secure the 
passes. A slow and lingering war was now to 
be apprehended: to bring it to a speedy issue^ 
and compel the Armenians to act on the defen- 
fdve, Corbulo resolved to level their castles to the 
ground. The strongest fort in that quarter was 
known by the name of Volandum: ■ the demo- 
lition of that place he reserved for himself, and 
against the towns of inferior note he sent Cor- 
nelius blaccos, B lieutenant general, and Insteins 
Capito, prafeot of the camp. Having recon- 
noitred the works, and prepared for the assault, 
he harangued his men in effect as follows: 
“ You have now to do with a dastardly and 
fugitive enemy; a vagabond race, always roving 
in predatory bands, betraying at once their un- 
warlike spirit and their perfidy; impatient of 
peace, and cowards in war. The time is arrived, 
when the whole nation may be extenninuled : 
by one brave exploit you may gain both fame 
and bfxjty to reward your valour.” Having 
thus inflamed the spirit of his men, he arranged 
them in four divisions : one close embodied under 
their shields, forming a military shell, to sap the 
foundation of the ramparts; a second party ad- 
TODoed with ladders to scale the walls; a third 
with their warlike engines threw into the place 
a shower of darts and missive fire; while the 
slingers and archers, posted at a convenient dis- 
tance, discharged a volley of metal and huge 
massy stones. 

To keep the enemy employed In every qnalter 
the attack was made on all sides at once. In 
less than four hours the Barbarians were driven 
from their stations; the ramparts were left de- 
fenceless, the gates were forced, and the works 
taken by scalade. A dreadful slaughter followed. 


S For TreWioiMie. see the Geofnphlcal Table. 

3 I.iprins aaya, thla rvtie la meotloiieil by no other 
ancient author. 


I Hyrcmnlaiia, sea the Oeofraphlrml Table. 
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AU who WBTO oapoblo of cwrylnj amn wcr« 
pot to the iword. On tbo port of tha Komana 
ooljr one man ww kUlod ; the nnmberof woondad 
waa iDconaldarabla. IT., woman and chUdren 
were sold to eUTcry: the re«t wu left to be 
plundered by the eoldlenu The operation, of 
I^laocui and Capito were attended with equal 
BucceM. In one day three cutJea were taken by 
■torm. A ^eral panic oyenpread the country. 
From motiyea of fear or treachery the iiihabi- 
tanta ■urrendered at dlecretlon. Encouraged by 
these prosperous eventii, Corbulo wn* now re- 
aolyed to lay siege in form to Artarata, * the 
capital of the kingdom. He did not, howerer, 
think it adrisable to march the nearest way. 
The river Araxea* washes the walls of the city: 
the legions would hare found it necessary to 
construct the necessary bridges in sight of the 
enemy, exposed to their darts and missive 
weapons. They took a wider circuit, aud forded 
over where the current was broad aud Nhaliow. 

XL. Tiridates was thrown into the utmost 
distress Shame and fear tmik possession of him 
by turns, 1 f he suffered a blockade to be formed, 
his weak condition would be too apparent; if he 
attempted to raise the siege, his cavalry might be 
sarrounded ill the narrow defiles. He resolved 
to show himself towards the close of day in order 
of battle, and next morning, either to attack the 
Humans, or, by a sudden retreat, to draw them 
Into an ambuscade. With this Intent be made 
H sudden movement, and surrounded the legions. 
The attempt gave no alarm to Corbulo: prepmred 
fur all events, he had murslialleil his men either 
for action nr a march. The third legion took 
poet in the right wing; tha sixth advanced on 
the left; and a select detachment from the tenth 
formed the centre. Ill e baggage was secure be- 
tween the ranks : a body of a thousand horse 
bniught up the rear, with orders to face the ene- 
my whenever an attack was made, I ut never to 
pursue them. The foot archers, and the rest of 
the cavalry, were distributed In the wings. The 
left extended their ranks towards the foot of the 
hills, in order, if the Barbarians advanced on 
that side, to hem them in between the front lines 
and the centre of the army. Tiridates contented 
himself with vain parade, shifting his ground with 
Celerity, yet never within the throw of a dart, 
advancing, retreating, and, by every stratagem, 
trying to make the Homans open their ranks, 
and leave themsrives liable to be attacked in 
Bcattercd parties. His efforts were without ef- 
fect : one officer, who commanded a troop of 
horse, advanced from his post, and fell under a 
Tolloy of darts. His temerity restrained the 
rest of the army. Towards the close of dsy, 
Tlridatee, seeing his wiles defeated, withdrew 
with all hii forces. 


XLJ. Corbulo en«mp«l on th. .pot. lUr. 
big reason to imB|\ne that Tirtdaua 
throw hims^ Into the oJtj of Artaxata, be de- 
bated whether It would not be best, wlthoat loss 
of time, to pii*h forwsrd by rapid marches, and 
lay siege to the place. While he rsmaJued In 
suspense, intelligence was brought by the Beoala 
that the prince set off at full Bpeed towards some 
distant region, but whether to Media or Albania, 
was uncertain. He resolved, therefore, to wait 
the return of day, and in the mean time des- 
patched the light-armed cohorts, with ordrrv to 
invest the city, and begin their attack at a proper 
distance. The iuhsbitaiits threw open their 
gates, and surrendered at discretion. Their lives 
wei“e saved, but the town was reduced to Mhee. 
No other measure could be adopted; the walla 
were of wide extent, and a sulBcemt garrison 
could not be spared, at atlme when it wainecessary 
to prosecute the war with vigour ; and if the city 
were left unhurt, the advantage, as well as glory 
of the conquest, would be lost. To these reasons 
were added an extraordinary appeanuice In tbu 
heavens. It happened that the sun- beams played 
with brilliant lustre on the Hiljacent country, 
making the whole circumference a scene of splen- 
dour, while the precinct of the town was covered 
with the darkest gloom, at Intervals rendered 
still more awful by flaslies of lightning, that 
served to i-how the Impending horror, nils 
phenomenon was believed to be the wrath 
of the gods denouncing the destruction of the 
city. 

For these tmnsartions Nero was saluted lai- 
rcHATOR. The scnrito decreed a solemn thanks- 
giving. Statues and triumphal arches wore 
orerted, and the prince was declared perpetual 
consul. 'J'be day on which the victory was 
gained, and also that on which the news arrived 
at Home, and the report was made to the senate, 
were by n decree to be observed as annual fes- 
tivals. Many other votes were pasaed with the 
same spirit of adulation, all in their tendency so 
excessive, that Calus Cassius, whohsd concurred 
with every motion, observed at last, that if, for 
the benignity of the gods to the Roman people, 
due thanks were to be voted, sets of religion 
would engross the whole year ; and therefore, 
care should be taken to fix the days of devotion 
at proper intervals, that they might not encroach 
too much on the business of civil life. 

XLII. About thin time a man who bad raf- 
frred variouH revolutions of fortone, and by his 
vires bad brought on himself the public detesta- 
tion, was cited to answer a charge exhibited 
against him before tl e senate. He waa con- 
demned, but not without fixing a stain on 
the character of Seneca. SuUliua* wa> tha 
person; in the reign of Claudius he had been 


6 For this man, Hultlias, we Atmals, It. s. 31. Annals, 

I xl. p. 1. 


4 Bee the Oeognphlral Table. 

& For tbs Araxea, lee tbe Geograpblcal Table. 
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the eoooffe aod terror of h!i fellow-cltlxeni ; a 
Tenel orator, and an Informer by profenlon. 
In the late ehanfo of gorernment be bad been 
modi rednoed, bat not low enoagb to gratify the 
naentment of hli enemiea. Hii aptrit was itill 
nnoonqnered. Rather than deacend to humble 
■opIilloatlonB, he preferred the character of a con- 
rioted maleikotor. To oome at thii man, a late 
decree of the aenate, revlring the paina and pen- 
altlea of the Clnolan law ' ogaintt each odro- 
eatea ae recelred a price for tbelr eloquence, was 
thought to hare been framed by the advice of 
Seneca. SolRlaa exclaimed agalnit the proceed- 
ing. At hla time of life he had little to fear. 
To the nataral ferocity of hia temper he now 
added a contempt of danger. 

He poured ont a torrent of Inreotive, and in 
particular railed with acrimony againit Seneca. 

Hie phlloeopher,” he said, was an enemy 
to the iWendi of Claudlua. He had been ban- 
ished by that emperor, and the disgrace was not 
Inflicted withont Just reason. He is now grown 
old In the pursuit of frlvolons literature, a valu 
retailer of rhetoric to raw and Inexperienced 
boya. He beholds with an eye of envy all, who, 
in the defence of their fellow-oitlxens, exert a 
pare, a sound, a manly eloquence. That Soil- 
llns lired with reputation In the aerrice of 
Germanlcns, Is a fact well known. He was 
quasatoranderthat prince, while Seneca corrupted 
the morals of his daughter, and dishonoured the 
family. If It be a crime to receive from a client 
the reward of honest industry, what shall be 
■aid of him, who steals Into the chamber of a 
prlncMi to debauch her virtue?” By what 
system of ethics, and by what rules of philosophy, 
has this profesaor warped Into the ihvour of the 
emperor, and, in leas than four years, amaaMd 
three hundred million of seatercea? Through 
the city of Rome hia snares are spread; last wills 
and testimonies are his qnarry; and the rich, 
who have no children, are his prey. By exorbi- 
tant usury” he has overwhelmed all Italy; the 
provlncea are exhausted, and be is still Insatiate. 
The wealth of Sullllus cannot be counted great; 
bnt it Is the fVnIt of honest industry. He is 
DOW determined to bid defiance to hia enemleo, 
and haxard aU consequences, rather than derogate 

1 Far the CSnriAD law s^rmiust the venality of orators, 
see Annuls, xL s. 9 aod 7. 

9 ms vnuj Jolla, the daughter of Oerraanlrus. Se- 
neca was BCcoBod of an intrlgoe with her, and baolahed 
hy Claodioa to the isle of Coraloa, A. U. C. 7M. He 
was recalled by the Infloence of Agrippina, Annala, xiL 

S.B. 

S The charge of nsury, with which the memory of 
fieoecals loaded, rests chiefly on the authority of Dia 
By t h a t historian we are told that the philoaopber had 
placed ImroeBse soma at interest in Britain, and, by his 
vexatious aod unrelenting demaiids of payment, was 
the cause of lusurreetlons among the Britons. Dio’s 
veracity hsi been questioned, bat the passage In Tadtos 
glrea some colour to the dunge. 


from his rank and the glory of bis life, by poorly 
yielding to a new man ; on npstart In the state; 
a sadden child of fortune." 

XLII I. By B set of officious talebearers, who 
love to carry Intelligence, and inflame It with 
the addition of tbelr own malevolence, these 
bitter Invectives were conveyed to Seneca. The 
enemiea of Snllllaa were set to work: they 
charged him with rapine and peculation during 
hie government in Asia. To enbatantlate these 
allegations, twelve months were allowed to the 
prosecutors ; but that put off their vengeance to 
a distant day. To shorten their work, they 
chose to proceed npon a new charge, without 
going out of Rome for witnesses. Hie accusa- 
tion stated, “ Thst by a virulent proaeontlon he 
bad driven Qnintas Pomponius* Into open re- 
bellion; that by his pernicious arts Julia, the 
daughter of Drusus, and Poppoa Sabina, were 
forced to pnt a period to their Uvea ; that Val- 
erius Aslatlcas, Lnslus SntuminuB, and Corne- 
lius Lupus, with a long list of Roman knights, 
were ail cut off by his villany ; and, in short, 
every act of cruelty in the reign of Claudius was 
imputed to him.” To these charges SuUIius 
answered, that be acted always under the im- 
mediate orders of the prince, and never of his 
own motion. Nero overruled that defence, 
averring, that he had inspected ail the papers of 
the late emperor, and from those vonchers it 
plainly appeared, that not one proaecntion was 
set on foot by the order of Claudius. The cri- 
minal retorted to the commands of MessaUna ; 
but, by shifting bis ground, his cause grew 
weaker. Why, it was argned, was he the only 
person who lent himself to the wicked designs 
of that pernicious prostitute ? Shall the perpe- 
trator of evil deeds, who has received hli hire, 
be allowed to transfer his guilt to the peroon 
who paid him the wages of bis iniquity ? 

SulUios was condemned, and his effects were 
confiscated, except a pert allowed to his son and 
gran (la ugh ter, In addition to what was left to 
them under the will of their mother, and their 
grandmother. He WM banished to the islands 
called the Balearea.” Daring the whole of the 
trial, be behaved with undannted firmness, and 
even after the aentenew bU spirit was stiU on- 
broken. He wu raid to have lived in his lone 
retreat, not only at ease, but in voluptuous affiu- 
encc. His enemiea Intended te wreak their 
maUce on hla ion Nerullnoa, and, with that 
view, charged him with extortion. Nero checked 
the prosecution ; the ends of Justice being, os 
be thought, sufficiently answrei^. 

XLIV. It happened, at this time, that Octa- 
vius Sagitta, tribune of the people, fell In love to 

4 Quintiu Pomponlus hss been mentioned before; 
Annuls, vl. s. IS. For the death of S»hinM Poppata, see 
Annsls, xL a. 9. 

6 For the Balaaras, see the Oaofrapfalcal Tstua. 
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dlftroctioa with m mirrled woman of the oame 
of Fontia. By preaenta and uobonnded g^aero- 
ilty he seduced her to hii embraces, and after- 
wards, by a promise of marriage, engaged her 
consent to a divorce from her husband. Pontia 
was no sooner free from the nuptial tie, than her 
imagination opened to her other prospects. She 
affected delays; her father made objections ; she 
hod hopes of a better match, and Anally she re- 
fused to perform her contract Octavius expos- 
tulated ; he complained ; he threatened ; his 
reputation suffered, and his fortune was ruined. 
His life was all that he had left, and that he was 
ready to sacrifice at her command. Ills salt, 
however earnest, made no impression. In des- 
pair, he begged one night only; that small indnl- 
gence would assuage his sorrows, and take the 
sting from disappointment The assignation 
was made. Pontia ordered her servant who 
was privy to the Intrigue, to watch her bed- 
chamber. The lover went to his appointment 
He carried with him one of his freedmen, and a 
poniard under his robe, lliescene which usually 
occurs, when love is stung to jealousy, was acted 
between the parties; reproaches, fond endear- 
ments, rage, and tondemesa, war and peace, took 
their turn. " 

Part of the night was passed in mutoal enjoy- 
ment At length, Octavius, in the moment of 
soft security, when the unhappy victim thought 
all violence at an end, seized his dogger, and 
sheathed it in her heart 'ilie maid rushed in 
to Euuist her mistress. Octavius wouuded her, 
nnd made his escape. On the following day, the 
murder was reported abroad ; and the band that 
gave the blow was strongly suspected. Octa- 
vios, It was certain, had passed the night with 
the deceased ; but his freedman boldly stood 
forth, and took the crime npon himself. It was 
his deed; an act of justice due to an injured 
master. This generous fortitude from the mouth 
of an Bssasain was heard with astonishment, and 
for some time gained credit, till the maid, who 
had recovered from her wound, disclosed the 
particulars of the whole tvusaction. Pontia’s 
futher appealed to the tribunal of the consols, 
and Octavius, as soon as bis office of tribune 
ceased, was oondemned to suffer the penalties 
of the Cornelian law against aMoslns . ' 

X L V. In the courae of the aame year, another 
scene of libidinous pamlon was brought forward, 
more important than that which we hare related, 
and, in the end, the canse of public calamity. 
Sabina Poppsa, at that time lived at Rome in a 
style of taste and elegance. She was the daogb- 


0 In this account of the varyliig passions of lorcn, 
Tfifltua secuis to have had his on the passage in 
Terence : 

In smore b»c omnia Insunt rltia : li^arliv, 
Bospldones, InJmlrlUs, indoclm, 

Bellom, paxnjnnm, Eunuch, act i a 14. 

7 He WHS sent Into banishment History, Iv. a 4L 
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ter of Titos Oil I us, but she took her name from 
Popp«us Sabinui, ■ her grandlkther by the ma- 
ternal line. Her father OUlus waa, at one time, 
rising to the highest honours ; but being a friend 
of SejanuB, he was involved In the ruin of that 
minister. The grandfather had figured on the 
stage of public business. He was of consular 
rank, and obtained the honour of a triumph. 
Tube the known descendant of a man so dis- 
tinguished, fiattered the vanity of Popptea. 
Virtue excepted, she possessed dl the qualities 
that adorn the female character. Her mother” 

; was the reigning beauty of her time. From her 
the daughter inherited nobility of birth, wilh aU 
the graces of an elegant form. Her fortune was 
equal to her rank; her convorsatlon had every 
winning art ; her talents were cuUi>'ated, and 
her wit refined. She know how to assume an 
air of modesty, and yet pursue lascivious plea- 
sures ; in her deportment, decent; in her heart, 
a libertine. When she appeared in pnbiie, 
which was but seldom, slie wore a veil, that 
shudeil, or seemed to shade, lier face ; perhaps 
intending that her beauty should nut wear out 
or tarnish to the eye; or bdause that style of 
dress was moat becoming. To the voice of fume 
she paid no regard : her husband and her adul- 
terer were equally welcome to her embracea. 
Love, with her, was not nn affair of the heart. 
Knowing no attachment herself, she required 
none from others. Where she saw her interest, 
there she bestowed her favours ; a politician even 
in her pleasures. She was married to lluHus 
Crispinus, a Homan knight, and was by him 
the mother of a non ; '* but Otlio, a youth of ex- 
pectation, luxurious, prodigal, and high in fav- 
our with Nero, attracted her regard. She yielded 
to his addresses, and, iu a short time, married 
the adulterer. 

XL VI. Otho, in company with the emperor, 
grew lavish in her pmlse. Her beauty nnd her 
elegant manners were his constant theme. He 
talked, (perhaps, with the warmth and Indiscre- 
tion of a lover ; perhaps, with a design to inflame 
the passions of Nero, and from their mutual re- 
lish of the same enjoyments to deri ve new strength 
to support bis interest. Rising from Nero's 
table, be was often beard to say, “ 1 am going to 
the arms of her, who poetesses every amiable ac- 
complishment; by her birth ennobled ; endeared 
by beauty ; the wish of all beholden, and to the 
favoured man the source of true delight.” Nero 
became enamoured. No time was lost. Po|^ 
paa received^ his visits. At the first interview 

8 Pniliafciv the nme who was consul A. U. C. 702. 

0 Her mother Poppwa hma been mentkioed, Annali, 
xL s 1 and X 

10 Tho name of the son was nuflnus Ciispltnu, who, 
we are told by Soctonlns, was thrown Into the wa by 
order of Nero, becsose be web reported to act amouf 
hb) plsy.fellows the part of a geoersl or an emperor. 
Soet. In Neron. a 3h. Otho, who raceeeded so well with 
Poppam, wss afterwords emperor. 
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»be oiled ferth all her rbarniF, and eniiirfd her 

conqoetti She admired the dimity of the prince. 

Hli air, hla manner, and hla looka vrere Irre- 
felftlble. By thii well-acted fondDeaa ahe gained 
entire domloloo orer Lie affection*. Proud of 
her lacceea, ehe thought it time to act her part 
with female alri and coy reluctance. If Nero 
wlihed to detain her more than a night or two, 
■he could not think of complying ; she was mar- 
ried to a man whom ihe loved. She could not 
rlflk the loan of a ■ituation io perfectly happy. 
Otho led a life of taste aud elegance, unriv- 
alled in hia pleainrea. Under hit roof ahe eaw 
nothing but magnificence, in aatylo worthy of the 
higheat station. She objected to Nero that he 
had contracted different habits. He lived in 
«loee connection with Acte, a low-bom slave; 
imd from aomean a commerce, what could be ex- 
pected but sordid manners and degenerate senti- 
ment ! From that moment, Otho lost his inter- 
aat with the prince : he had orders neither to 
fluent the palace, nor to show himself in the 
train of attendants. At length, to remove a rival, 
Nero made him governor of Lusitania. Otho 
quitted Rome, and, till the breaking nut of the 
civil wars, continued In the administration of his 
province, a firm and upright magistrate, in tliiH 
Instance exhibiting to the world that wonderful 
union of repugnant qualities which marked the 
man ; in private life, luxnrlous, profligate, and 
prone to every vice; in his jiublic capacity, pru- 
dent, just, and temperate in the use of power. 

XLVll. It was in this juncture that Nero 
rst threw off the mask. lie had hitherto cloked 
the vices of bis nature. The person whom he 
dreaded moet, was Cornelius Sylla; a man, In 
fact, of a dull and sluggish understanding ; but 
his stupidity passed with Nero for profound 
thinking, and the deep reserve of a dangerous 
politician. In this idea he was confirmed by the 
malignity of one Graptns, a man enfi'anchised 
by the emperor, and from the reign of Tiberius 
hackneyed in the practice of courts. He framed 
an artful story. The Milvian ' bridge was, at 
that time, the fashionable scene of midnight rev- 
elry : being out of the limits of Rome, the em- 
peror tliongbt that he might riot, at that place, 
with unbounded freedom. Graptns told him, 
that a conspiracy had been formed againit his life, 
and the villains lay in ambush on the Flainlni- 
an way ; but as fortune would have it, the prince, 
by passing through the Sallnstian' gardens, es- 
eapod the snare. To give colour to this invented 
tale, he alleged the following circumstance ; In 
one of tho riots which were common in thooe 
dissolute times, a set of young men fell Inio a skir- 
mish with the attendants of the emperor. This, 
he said, was a concerted plot, and Sylla was the 


1 Pm the OeofrapUrsl Table. 

8 BmUer nys, now FtOa BeOotti aad ViBm Vwrotpit 
Bear the gate csQrd Saiarm. 


anthor of It, though not so mnoh as one of his 
clients, nor even a slaTcof his, was found to have 
been of the party. Sylla, in fact, had neither 
capacity nor spirit for an undertaking so big with 
danger ; and yet, on the suggestion oi Graptns, 
whic-h was received as positive proof, he was 
obliged to quit his country, and reside, for tho 
future, in the city of Marseilles. 

XLVIII. During the same consulship, tho 
senate gave andience to the deputies, from the 
magistrates and the people of Ruteoll. * The for- 
mer complained of the llcentionsnesa of the po- 
pulace, and the latter retaliated, in bitter terms, 
against the pride and avarice of the nobles. 
It appeared that the mob rose In a tumultuous 
body, discharging volleys of stones, and threaten- 
ing to set fire to the houses. A general massacre 
was likely to be the consequence. Cains Cassius 
was despatched to quell the Inaurreclion. His 
measures, too hsnb and violent for the occasion, 
served only^to irritate the people. He was re- 
called, at his own request, and the two Srriboiill 
were sent to supply Lis place. They took with 
them a pnetorian cohort. By the terror of a 
military force, and the execution of a few riiig- 
leaders, the public tranquillity was restored. 

XLIX. A decree of the senato, which had no 
higher object than io autborixe the people of 
Syracuse to exceed, in their public spectacles, the 
number of gladiators limited by law, would be 
matter too trite, and unworthy of notice, if the 
opposition, made by IVtus Thrasea, had not 
excited against that excellent man a number of 
enemies. Theyseiied the opportunity to tradnee 
his character. “ If he is, as he pretends to be, 
seriously of opinion, that the public good requires 
liberty of speech and freedom of debate, why 
descend to things so frivolous in their nature? 
Are peace and war of no importance? When 
laws arc in question ; when tributes and imposts 
are the subject before the fathers, and when 
points of the first importance are in agitadon, 
where is his eloquence then? Every senator, 
who rises in his place, has the privilege of mov- 
ing whatever he conceives to be conducive to the 
public welfare; and what be moves, he has a 
right to discuss, to debate, and put to the vote. 
And yet to regulate the ampbithoatre of Syra- 
cuM is the sole business of a professed and zealous 
patriot! U the administration In all Its parts 
so fair and perfect, that even Thrasea himself, 
if be held the reins of government, could find 
nothing to reform ? If he suffers matters of the 
first importance to pass In silence, why amoM 
us with a mock debate on questions, wherein no 
man finds himself interested?" 

The friends of Thrasea desired an explanation 
of bis conduct; his answer was as follows: 
^Vhen he rose to make hla objections to the law- 
in question, he was not ignorant of the mls- 


8 Bee the Oeographlnl Table. 
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mtnafement that prerailad In ill department! 
of the forerDment; bnt the principle on which 
he acted, had in rievr the honour of the aeoate. 
When matter! of little moment drew the atten- 
tlon of the fathen, men woold see that aff^n of 
importance coaid not eacape a body of men, who 
thought nothing that concerned the public be- 
neath their notice. 

L. llie complaint! of the people, in the course 
of tbi! jear, agalnit the oppreniou! practised by 
the collector!* of the revenue, were to loud and 
violent, that Nero waa inclined to abolinh the 
whole BjBtem of duties and taxes, thereby to 
serve the Interest! of humauity, and bestow on 
mankind the greatest bleating In hli power. To 
this generous sentiment the fathers gave the 
highest applause ; but the design they said, how- 
ever noble, was altogether impracticable. To 
abrogate all taxes, were to cut off the resources 
of government, and dissolve the commonwealth. 
Repeal the Imposts on trade, and what would be 
the consequence ? The trlbnte paid by the pro- 
vince! muNt, In like manner, be remitted. The 
several companies that farmed the revenue were 
fsstablished by the ronsnls and tribunes of Home, 
in the period of liberty, when the old republic 
flourished in ail its glory. 'I’be revenue system, 
which has since grown up, was farmed on a fair 
estimate, proportioned to the demands of gov- 
ernment. It would, indeed, be highly proper 
to restrain within due bounds the conduct of 
the collectors, that the several duties which were 
sanctioned by the acquiescence of ages, might not, 
by oppression and rapacity, be converted into a 
grievance too rigorous to be endured. 

Lil. Nero Irauod a proclamation, directing 
that the revenue laws, * till that time kept among 
the mysteries of state, should be drawn np lu 
form, and entered on the public tables for the 
inspection of all degrees and ranks of men. It 
was also made a rule, that no arrear of more 
than a year’s standing should be recovered by 
the taxgatherers, and, in all cases of complaint 
against those officers, the tame should be liearcl 
and decided in a summary^ray, by the pnetor 
at Rome, and in the provinces by the propiwtora 
or proconsuls. To the soldier* all former privil- 
eges and Immunities were preserved, with an 
exception of the duties on merchandise, if they 
entered into trade. Many other regulatiGns 
were added, all Just and equitable, and, for Rome 
tlme^ strictly observed, but suffered afterwards 
to hill into disuse. The abolition, however, of 
the fortieth and the fiftieth penny, with many 
other exactions. Invented by the avarice of the 
publicans, still continue! lu force. The expor- 


V ITje opprettloH" exercbed by tfabi Hbm of mea are 
often mentioned by Taeilas, I-<lvy, and other Hodisii 
bkstonsnfi. 

5 See Montesquieu on this sabJcct, Spirit of Laws, book 
xta ch. la 


tation of corn, from tbs prorlnces beyond 
WBB Mho put under proper reguhtlont; the Im. 
poate irere dimlnJabed^' the eblpping employed 
in commerce mu not to berated in the eatimata 

of the merchants' effects, and, of course, stood 
exempted from all duties. 

LII. SulplcloB Camerinna* and Pomponlua 
SllvnnuB, who had governed in Africa with pro- 
consnlar authority, were both accused of mal- 
administration, and acquitted by the emperor. 
The acenaera of Caraerluns were few in num- 
ber, and their nllegations were private acts of 
cruelty to Individuals, not rapine or extortion, 
or any charge of a public nature. Silvnnus waa 
beset by powerful encmiei. 'ITiey prayed time 
tn prod nre their witnesses : the defendant pressed 
for an Immediate hearing. He was rich, ad- 
vanced In years, and had no children; the con- 
sequence was, that a strong party espoused his 
Interest. He triumphed over his enemies, and 
his friends went unrrminled. They hoped by 
their services to merit his estate, but he survived 
them nlL 

lilll. Daring this whole prrioil, a settled 
calm prevailed In Germany. The coinraaiidera. 
In that quarter, plainly saw that triumphal or- 
naments, granted, as they had been, on every 
trifling occasion, were no longer an honour. To 
preserve the peace of the provinces they tbonght 
their truest glory. raullnuB Pompeius and Lu- 
cius VptUB were then at the bead of the legions. 
That the soldiery, however, might not languish 
in a state of inaction, raulinus finished the great 
work of a bank, to prevent the inundations of 
the Rhine; a project begun by Drusus slxty- 
three years before, ' Vetus had conceived a vast 
design; be had in contemplation a canal, by 
which the waters of the Moselle* and the Arur 
were to bo (X»mmDnicated, to the end that the 
Homan fnn'es might able, for the future, to 
enter the Rhone from the Mediterranean, and 
passing thence into the Arar, proceed through 
the new channel into the Moselle, und sail down 
the Rhine into the German Ocean. This pisu 


0 SulpirloB Comerinui, with his eon, whb nfterwiirdi 
put to death by Nera See Appendix to the xvlth book 
of the ADimJs. 

7 Dniius, the father of GrrmsnJcan, died In Gerrasny 
A. U. C, 745. He hod finished a csiuU, as mentioned 
Annals IL a H ; and to prevent the overflnwlngn of Ihs 
Rhioe, which often delngt'd the adjaernt purts of Gsal, 
lie laid the plan of s fttroii|r bank, by whirli the waters 
would have been thrown Into a diflerent coiirw, and 
dbu-tiHrfpd Into the lake*, miw the Zvjfder.r^. llila 
great work waa at length flnhhrd by Paulinas Pum- 
pelna, 

8 ITic .(f mr is now the Sooar. Broiler nbserret. (hat 
this great undertaking, tending to romniiinWste tho 
Mediterranean and the Ocean, often attempted, and as 

,often ahandnned, wan nt length sreoroplUhed, to the Inu 
mortal glory of Lewis XIV. Hiat "Imperial work, 
woithy of a king," Is now called tho Aoyai C^Ma/,or the 
Canal of Languedoc. 
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long tract of land would be no longer neeeoMry, 
and a oonniodioni narigatlon would bo opened 
between tbe weetem and the northern eeae. 

2£lloa Oracllla, who commanded In the Belglc 
Oanl, heard of thli magnificent plan with the 
jealooey of a little mind. He gare notice to 
Vetne, that be and hli legioni mmt not think of 
entering the prorlnce of another officer. Snoh 
a etep, he uld, would baTe the appearance of a 
design to gain the affectioni of the people of 
Oaul, and, by conseqaence, might give umbrage 
to the emperor. In thie manner, aa often hap> 
pent, the danger of having too mnch merit laid 
amide a project of great Importance to the public. 

LTV. The Barbarlanm, having oeen the long 
Inactivity of the Homan armiea, conceived a no- 
tion that the generale had It In command not to 
march against the enemy. In thii penuamion, 
the Frlmlane, ' having ordered the weidc, through 
MX or age, to be conveyed acroam the lakes, 
marched with the flower of their yonng men 
through woods and morasses towards the 
of the Rhine, where they took potmesslon of a 
large tract, vacant, indeed, at the time, but in 
fact appropriated to the use of the Roman soldiers. 
Id this emigration, the leading chiefs were Vcrri- 
tUB and Malorix, both of them sovereign princes. 
If Mverelgn power may be said to exist in Ger- 
many. They had already fixed their habitations : 
they began to cultivate the soil, and the lands were 
sown iu as full security as If they occupied their 
native soil ; when Vibius Avltus, who succeeded 
Faullnus in the government of tbe province, 
threatened to attack them with his whole force. 
If they did not eracoate the country, or ob- 
tain a Kttlement from the emperor. Intimi- 
dated by these menaces, the German chiefs ut 
out for Rome. Being there obliged to wait till 
Nero was at leisure from other bumlness, they 
employed their time in seeing such cariosities as 
are usually shown to strangers. They were 
conducted to Hompey’s theatre, ■ where the 
graudeur of the people, in one vast anembly, 
could not fall to make an impression. Rude 
minds have no taste for tbe exhibitions of the 
theatre. ■ They gamed at every thing with a 
face of wonder; tbe place for the populace, and 
the different seats aulgued to the several orders 
of the state, engaged their attention. Curiosity 
wsm excited : they enquired which were the Ro- 
man knights, and which the senators. Among 
the last they perceived a few, who, by their 
exotic dress, were known to be foreigners. They 


1 For tbe Friilsni, see tbe Oeofnphicsl Table. 

2 Pliny tbe ekler says, tbat Pompey’s tbeatre wu 
large cDougb to bold ftn^y ibouuiid men. PUay, Ub. 
xasTL a. 13. 

3 Tbe Oennana had do Ides of any kiod of public 
•peetsde but that which they bad Been In their own 
country, llanuers of tbs Oennans, a 21 
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soon learned that they were ambaasadora from 
different states, and that the privilege of mixing 
with tbe fathers was granted by way of distinc- 
tion, to do honour to men, who by their courage 
and fidelity surpassed the rest of the world. 
The answer gave offence to the two chieftains. 
In point of valour aud integrity, tbe Germans, 
they said, wore second to no people upon earth. 
With this stroke of natloDal ^rlde, they roes 
abrnptly, and took their seats among the sena- 
tors. Their rough but honest simplicity diffused 
a general pleasure tbrongfa tbe audience. It 
was considered as the sadden impulse of liberty ; 
a glow of generous emulation. Nero granted to 
the two chiefs the privilege of Roman citixens, 
bat, at the same time, declared, that the Frisi- 
ans must depart from the lands which they had 
presumed to occupy. The Barbarians refused 
to submit A deta^ment of the auxiliary horse 
was sent forward, with orders to dislodge them. 
The attack was made with vigour, and all who 
resisted, were either taken prisoners, or put to 
tbe sword. 

LiV. Another irruption was soon after made 
in the nme quarter by the Ansibarians, * a peo- 
ple respected for their own internal strength, 
and still more formidable, on account of the gen- 
eral sympathy with which tbe neighbouring 
states beheld their safferings. They had been 
driven by tbe Chaucians from tbeir native land, 
and having no place which they could rail their 
country, they roamed about In quest of some re- 
treat, where they might dwell in peace, although 
Id exile. Boiocalus, a warlike chief, was at tbe 
bead of this wandering nation. He had gained 
renown in arms, and distinguished himself by 
bis faithful attachment to tbe interests of Rome. 
He urged, in vindication of bis condnet, that la 
the revolt of the Cberuscans, ‘ he had been loaded 
with Irons by the order of Arminlui. Since 
that time, he bad served In the Roman armies ; 
at first under Tiberius, and afterwards under 
Gennanicus ; and now, at the end of fifty years, 
be was willing to add to his past services the 
merit of submlttfaig himself and bis people to 
the protection of the Romans. “ The country 
in dispnte,” he said, ^ was of wide extent ; and 
under colour of reserving it for the use of the le- 
gions, whole tracts of land remained unoccupied, 
waste, and desolate. Let the Roman soldiers 
depasture their cattle ; let them retain lands for 
that purpose ; but let them not, while they feed 
their horses, reduce mankind to the necessity of 
perishing by famine. Let them not prefer a 


4 The ctiantry Into which the bmptlon was made, Is 
anpposed to be tho land between H'esel and J>%uteidorf. 
The Antlbuians, before they were expelled by the Chao- 
dans. Inhabited between the river Jmisia (tbe Ewu) and 
the RJkine. 

b Tbe revolt of the Cbenucana, In which Vonis and 
hla thrss legloni perished. Amiais, book L a 10. 
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The ilteotloM of o foople, wBUof to Uto In 
frieiidihlp with them, an prefenble to ■ wMe 
watte of barren landi. The exelnilTe poflon 
of the ooantrj Jn qaation wii by no meani a 

DOTelty. Ithadbeenoecnpled, flntbytheCha- 

matlani;* after them by the Tabantoi; and 
finally, by the Utlplane. The firmament oTer 
our head! ii the maneion of the fodi; the earth 
wei (Iren to man ; and what remaina nnooca- 
pied, liea in common for all.'^ At these wordi, 
he looked up to the lun, and appealinf to the 
whole planetary ayetem, asked with a apliit of 
enthneiaam, ai If the bearenly laminarlei were 
actually preaent, whether an uncultivated deeert, 
the desolation of nature, ffare a prospect fit for 
them to surrey. Would they not rather let 
loose the ocean, to overwhelm in a sudden delude 
a raoe of men, who made It their trade to carry 
devastation through the nations, and make the 
wDrld a wilderness? 

LVI. Avitus answered in a decisive tone, that 
the law of the strongest mutt prevail. “ The 
gods, whom BoiocaJus invoked, had so ordained. 
By their high will, the Romans were invested 
with supreme authority : to give, or take away, 
was their prerogative ; they were the sovereign 
arbiters, and would admit no other judges.” 
Such was the answer given In public to the 
Aoslbarians. To Bolooalus, in consideration 
of bis former merit, an allotment of lands was 
privately offered. The German considered it 
as the price of treachery, and rejected it with 
disdain . “ llio earth,” he said, “ may not af- 
ford a spot where we may dwell In peace; a 
place where we may die we can never want.” 
The interview ended here. Both sides departed 
with mutual animosity. The Ansibariuns pre- 
pared for war. They endeavoured to rouse the 
Bructor'ians, ’ the Tencterlans, and other nations 
■till more remote. Avitus sent despatches to 
Curtilius Manda, the commander in chief on 
the Upper Rhine, with Instructions to croas the 
river, and show hlmaeif in the rear of the ene- 
my. In the mean time, he put himself at the 
hold of his legions, and entered the country of 
the Tencterians, ■ threatening to carry sword 
and fire through their territories, if they did not 
forthwith renounce the confederacy. The Bar- 
barians laid down their arms. The Bruoterians 
in a panic followed their example. Terror and 
consternation spread through the country. In 
the cause of others none were willing to encoun- 
ter certain danger. 

In this distress, the Andbariant, abandoned 


6 For the ChamavUn*. the Tobantes, sod Usiptans see 
tJie Manners of the GenOanc, a !S and 39L 

7 For the Brurteiiuu sod Tencterlaus, see the Msn- 
»er* of the Germans, a 33 aiMl 33. 

B The coantry ou the borders of the rirer Lvppim, now 
the l.ippe. 


bf an, Wpttaa aiW Tubuitfli. 

tbe (kitUna,9Bd B^tnnrdt/Tom tieCiem. 

cana. In tbeepd, wotd out wftbloiif andpiifl- 

fal xnMvbm, no where received mm Mende, in 
moat placet repulsed as enemVem, and waniVng 
every thing In a foreign land, ihe wbole nation 
perished. The young, and inch aa were able to 
carry anna, were put to the aword ; the rest were 
•old to slavery. 

LVII. lu the course of the same summer, a 
bottle was fought, with great rage and sUnghter, 
between the Ilermundurlans and the Cattlana. * 
The exdual ve property of a river, which flowed 
between both nationa, impreguated with stores 
of salt, was the cause of their mutualanlmoalty. 

To the natural fierceness of Barbariaiia, who 
know no decision but that of the sword, they 
added the gloomy motives of superstition. Ac- 
cording to the creed of those savage nations, that 
part of the world lay In the vicinity of tbe hea- 
vens, and thence the prayers of men were wafted 
to the ear of the goda Ibe whole region was, 
by oonseqannoe, peculiarly favoured ; and to that 
clrcamstance it wm to be ascribed, that the 
river and the adjacent woods teemed with quan- 
tities of salt, " not, aa In other places, a concre- 
tion on the eeashore, formed by tbe foaming of 
tbe waves, but produced by tbe simple act of 
throwing the water from tbe stream on a pile 
of burning wood, where, by the confiict of op- 
posite elements, the substance was engendered. 
For this salt a bloody battle was fuughL Vic- 
tory declared in favour of tbe Ilermundurians. 
The event was the more destructive to the Cat- 
tlans, as both armies, with their usual ferocity, 
bad devoted tbe vonquitibed as a sacrifice to 
Mars and Mercury. By that horrible vow, 
men and horses, with whatever belonged to the 
routed army, were doomed to destruction. The 
vengeance meditated by the Cattians fell with 
redoubled fury on themselves. 

About the same time, a dreadful and onfor^ 
seen disaster befel tbe Ubians, a people in ^li- 
ance with Rome. By a sudden eruption of 
subterraneous fire, their farms, their villages, 
their cities, and their habitations, were all in- 
volved In one general conflagration. The flamea 
extended far and wide, and well nigh reached 
tbe Roman colony, lately founded In that part 
of Germany. Tbe fire raged with such violence, 
that neither the rain from the heavens, nor the 
river-waters, could extinguifth it. Every remedy 
failed, till the peasants, driven to desperation, 
threw in heaps of stones, and checked the fury 
of the flames. The mlechief beglnniug to sub- 


0 See the Oeogrsphicml Table. 

10 This was tbe liver Sola, lUU known by the fame 
iwioe. It discharges Itself Into the AlbiM^ now tbe 

1 1 Tbls method of prodoriDf salt ie explained by Pliny 
in hla Nature! HUtiay, lib, xxxL s. 7. 
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■Ide, they idruMd with doH h If to ttteok a 
troop of wild bouts. Harloff beat down tho 
fire, they stripped cuff their clothes, and throw- 
Id| them, wet and beun^red with filth, open 
the flames, eztlnfaished the oonflagratloD. 
LVIII. This year the tree, called Udmikaui, > 


I It was rappowd tfatt ooder the shade of this tree 
Boonlas and BemDS wen oouiisbed bj the the-wolf, 
as beaotlfiiU j described by VlrgU ; 

FMerat et rliidl fdatun MsTortli Id mtro 
Pnenbokse lopsin : hole ubera dFcam 

Lodere peodeiitai poeroe, et Umben matrem 
Ifoparldoi j Ulain teretl rerrlce remlcun 
Malcers slternos, et corpon flnfere llnfna. 

flTBlD. lib. tUL 
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which stood Id the plaoe asd^ned jbr pabllo eleo* 
tloDs, and el|ht hondred and forty yeora beforp*. 
had (iren shelter to the Infancy of llomnlos 
and Remns, befan.to wither Id all lbs branehei. 
The aapleu trunk seemed to threaten a total de- 
cay. This wu considered u a dreadful prog- 
nostic, till new buds expanding into lea^ tbs tree 
reooTcred its former rerdure. 


Ritmen was sn old Latin word for sanmo, or the dug 
of the ibe-wolf : thenoa the tree was called ninruAua 
8 Some of the eommentaton think that there Is a 
mistake In the computation, and that It ought to be 
eight hundred and thirty yean. The dlllereiice is not 
material. 
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I. Caius Vipvtanai ind Luclai Font^ias luo- 
4^MdedtotheoontulBhJp[A. U. C. S12. A. D. 59.] 
Nero wmi determined no longer to defer the 
black design which had lain for some time foa- 
tered in his heart He had gained in four yeara 
a taste of power, and was now grown sanguine 
enough to think that he might hazard a daring 
stride in guilt. His love for Poppsa kindled 
every day to high ardour. To be the imperial 
wife was the ambition of that upliing beauty; 
but while Agrippina lived, she ooold not hope 
to see Octavia divorced from the emperor. She 
began, by whispering calumny, to undermine 
the emperor’s mother, and, at Umes, in a rein of 
pleasantry, to alarm the pride and Jealousy of 
Nero. With an air of raillery she called him a 
pupil, still under tuition; a dependant on the 
will of others, in fancy guiding the reins of go- 
vernment, but, in reality, deprived of personal 
liberty. For whut r^uMn was her marriage 
BO long deferred ? Had her person already lost 
the power of pleasing? Were the triumphal 
honours obtained by her ancestors s bar to her 
preferment? Or was it supposed that sbe was 
not of a fruitful constitution, capable of bearing 
children? Perhaps the sincerity of her love 
was called in question. No ; the voice of a wife 
might be beard, and the pride and avarice with 
which an imperious mother insulted the senate 
and oppressed the people, might be exposed In 
open day. If, however, it was a settled point 
with Agrippina, that no one but the bosom 
plague of the emperor should be her daughter-in- 
law, Poppea could return to the embraces of 
Otbo ; ‘ with him she could retire to some re- 
mote comer of the world, where sbe might bear, 
indeed, of the emperor’s disgTscei but at a dis- 
tance, with the consolation of neither being a 
Bpeotatrssi of the scene, nor a sharer in bis af- 
flictions." By these and such like suggestions, 
intermixed with tears and female artifloe, the 
ensnared the heart of Nero. No one attempted 
to weaken her influence. To see the pride of 
Agripplns humbled was the wish of ail; but 
that the son would renounce the ties of natural 


1 Otho, s/terevdi emperor. See book xlli s. 43 sod 

to. 


affection, and imbrue hU hands in the blood of 
his mother, was what never entered the ima- 
gination of any man. 

II. In the history of those times, transmitted 

to us by Uluvius, wo read, that Agrlppius, iu 
her rage for power, did not scruple to meet tbe 
emperor about the middle of tbe day, as he rose 
from table, high in blood, and warm with wine. 
Having adorned her person to the beat advan- 
tage, she hoped, in those moments, to incite de- 
sire, and allure him to tbe unnatural union. 
Wanton play and amorous dalliance were seen 
by the confidential attendants, and deemed a 
certain prelude to the act of criminal gratifica- 
tion. Against the artlflcei of one woman 
Seneca resolved to play off the charms of another, 
and Actb* was accordingly employed. The 
jealousy of the concubine was easily alarmed : 
the saw her own danger, and the infamy that 
■waited the prince. Being taught her lesson, 
she gave notice to Nero that he was publicly 
charged with Incest, while his mother gloried In 
the crime. Tbe army, ahe said, would revolt 
from a man plunged in vice of so deep a dye. 
Fabius Kusticus differs from this account. If 
we believe that author, Agrippina did not seek 
thil vile pollution. It was the natural pawion 
of Nero, and Aci5 bad the address to wean him 
ilrom it. Cluvius, however, is confirmed by tbe 
testimony of other writers. The report of com- 
mon fame is also on his side. Men were will- 
ing to believe the wont of Agrippina. If sbe 
was not, in fact, guilty of a design so detestable, 
a new inclination, however shocking to nature, 
seemed probable in a woman of her character ; 
who, Id tbe prime of her youth, from motives of 
ambition, resigned her person to Lepldus;' who 
afterwards, with tbe same view, descended to be 
the prostitute of Pallas, and, to crown the whole, 
by an incestuous marriage with her ancle, 
avowed herself capable of the worst of crimes. 

III. From this time Nero shunned the pre- 
sence of bis mother. Whenever sbs went to 


I Aete his been slnady mentlsDsd, Asnais, xiii a Ifi. 
3 Harms jEmiliu Leptdaa Sss Uw Gsoesiofksi 
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bar gMrdeniyortoeitlMroflMrMiitiit Tiuculam' 
or AnUum, be oommeiided her tMte for tbe 
p h o ro rw of retirement. At lenftb, dtteatiof 
her wberever ibe wu, be determined to deapetcb 
ber et once. How to exeeate hU porpoee, 
whetber by poben, or the poobrd, wta the only 
41fflealty. Tbe former eeemed the moet adrisa- 
ble 3 but to admlnlfter it at hie own table might 
be danfcrom, ilnoe the fate of BrltaDnloni waa 
too well known. Tu tamper with her domea- 
tici waa equally unaafe. A woman of ber oaat, 
practlaed in gailt, and innred to erii deeds, 
would be upon her guard ; and bealdea, by tbe habit 
of uainf antidotea, she waa fortlded agalnat eTery 
kind of polaon. To asaasalnate her, and yet con- 
ceal the murder, waa im practicable. Nurohadno 
aettled plan, nor was there among hia creatures 
a single person in whom he could confide. 

Id this embarraaoment Anloetiia ofllbred his 
asslaunoe. This man had a genius far the worst 
Iniquity. From the rank of an enfnuiohiBed 
■lare he rose to tbe command of the fleet that 
lay at Miaenum. He bad been tutor to Nero In 
hia InfkDcy, and always at variance with Agrip- 
pina. Mutual hostility produced mutual hatred. 
He proposed the model of a ship apon a new 
jonatmetlon, formed in luch a manner that in 
die open sea part might give way at once, and 
plunge Agrippina to tbe bottom. Tbe ocean, he 
laid, was tbe element of dlaaaten; and If tbe 
vessel foundered, malignity itself could not con- 
vert Into a crime what would appear to be tbe 
effect of adverse winda and boiiteroua waves. 
After her decease the prince would have nothing 
to do hut to raise a temple to her memory. 
Altars and public monuments would be proofs 
of flllal piety. 

IV. Nero approved of the stratagem, and the 
oiroumatances of the time conspired to favour it. 
Tbe court waa then at Dale, to celebrate, 
during five days, the festival called tbe Qjjix- 
quATauA. < Agrippina was invited to be of the 
party. To tempt her thither Nero changed his 
tone. ** The bamoura of a parent claimed In- 
dulgenoe ; for sudden starts of passion allowanoe 
ought to be made, and petty resentments could 
not be effaced too aoon." By this artifice he 
hoped to circulate an opinion of his entire reoon. 
eJlIatloD, and Agrippina, he bad no doubt, with 
Che easy credulity of her sex, would be the dupe 
of a report that flattered bar wishes. She sailed 
finm Antium to attend the featlvmL Tbe prince 
, went to the sea- co ast to receive her. He gave 
her hia hand ; he embraced bar tenderly, and 
cooducted ber to a villa called Banli,” in a 


1 Bee the Geofrsphkal Table. 

B A feast in hoooar of lUnerva, baginninjr on the 
nineteenth of March, and eootlDaed for five days. Bee 
Grid, Fast lib. UL rer. 'IIS and HO. 

3 Ai u H . formerly tbe seat of Horteostoi, was fomoos 
for fraat pleoty of Uk i banes at tbto day tbs lusw of 
Fmoikit rm d'Orinuio. 


[a.u.c. 812. 

pleasant situation, washed by the sea, where it 
forma a bay between tbe cepe of Mlsenum and 
the gulf of BaJc. Among the v es sels that lay 
at anchor, one in particular, more superb than 
the rest, seemed intended by its decorations to 
do honour to the emperor’s mother. Agrippina 
waa fond of sailing parties. She frequently made 
coasting voyages in a galley with three ranks of 
oars, and mariners selected from the fleet. The 
banquet, of which she was to partake, was 
fixed at a late hour, that the darknen of the 
night might favour tbe perpetration of an atrocl- 
one deed. 

But the secret transpired : on the first Intelli- 
gence, Agrippina, It is said, could aoarce give 
credit to so black a story. She chose, however, 
to be conveyed to Balm In a land-carriage. Her 
fears, as soon ss she arrived, were dissipated by 
the polite address of lier son. He gave her the 
mos^ gracious reception, and placed her at 
table above himself. He talked with frankneaa, 
and, by intermixing the sallies of youthful viva- 
city with more sedate coDvenatiiin, badtheskill 
to blend the gay, the airy, and tbe serious. Ho 
protracted the pleasures of the social meeting to 
a late boar, when Agrippina thought it time to 
retire. The prince attended her to the shore ; 
he exchanged a thousand fond endearments, and, 
clasping her to his bosom, fixed his eyes upon 
her with ardent sfiTection, perhaps intending, un- 
der the appearance of flUaJ piety, to disguise his 
purpose; or, it might be, that the sight of a 
mother doomed to destmctlon, might make even 
a heart like his yield, for a moment, to the touch 
of nature. 

V. That this iniquitous scene ihonld not be 
wrapped in darkness, tbe care of Providence 
seems to have interposed. The night was calm 
and serene; tbe stars shot forth their brightest 
lostre, and the sea presented a smooth expanse. 
Agrippina went on board, attended by only two 
of ber domestic train. One of them, Crepmius 
Gallos, took his place near the steerage; tbe 
other, a female attendant, by luune Acerronin, 
stretched herself at tbe foot of tbe bed where 
her mistress lay, and in the fulness of her heart 
expremed her Joy to see the son awakened to a 
•esse of his duty, and the mother restored to hia 
good graoee. llie vessel had made but little way, 
when, on a signal given, the deck over Agrip- 
pina's cabin fell In at oooe. Being loaded with 
lead, Crepereius waa crushed under the weight. 
Tbs props of tbe bed-room happening to be of 
a stdid atmotore, bore up the load, and saved both 
Agrippina and her servant. Nor did the vessel, 
as was Intended, foil to pieces at once. Conster- 
nation, hurry, and confusion, followed. Tbe 
innocent, in a panlo, bustled to and fro, embar- 
rassing and confounding such as were in the plot. 

To heave tbe ship on one aide, and sink her at 
once, waa the design of tbe accomplices : bat no) 
acting in eoncert, and tbe rest m^ng contrary 
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th® TOtMl went down by ilow defreei. 
TWi fare the pMwnfen an opportunity of ee- 
enpinf from the wreck, and Inutlnf to themer- 
ey of the wareo. 

Acerronla, in her fHgbt, called horielf Apip- 
ploa, and, with pathetic aooenta, implored the 
marinen to mve the emperor’® mother. The 
aanoaln® fell upon her with their oar®, with 
their pole®, and with whaterer in®trumeiits 
they could ®elxe. She died under repeated blow*. 
^S^pplna ha®hed her fear® ; not a word eecaping 
from her, ®he paeaed undiitingulehed by the mur- 
derer®, without any other damage than a wound 
on her ®houlder. She daihed into the ®ea, and, by 
■tmggllng with all her efforts, kept herself shore 
water till the email bark® put off from the shore, 
and, coming in good time to her assistance, con- 
veyed her up the Lucrine lake * to her own 
villa. 

VI. She was now at leliure to reflect oi;^ the 
misery of her situation. The treachery of her 
son's letter, conceived in terms of affection, and 
his mock civility, were too apparent. With- 
out a gust of wind, and wlthont touching a rock, 
at a small distance from the shore, the vessel 
broke down from the upper deck, like a piece of 
mechanism constructed for the purpose. The 
death of Acerronla, and the wound which she 
herself received, were decisive circumstances. 
But even in that Juncture she thought It best to 
temporise. Against powerful enemies not to 
see too much is the safest policy. She seut her 
freedman Agerinus to inform her son that, by 
the favour of the gods, and the good auspices of 
the emperor, she hod escaped fi*om a ship- 
wreck. The news, she had no doubt, would af- 
fect her son, but, for the present, she wished he 
would forbear to visit her. In her sltoation, 
rest waa all she wanted. Having despatched her 
messenger, she assamed an air of courage ; she 
got her wound dressed, and used all proper ap- 
plieationa. With an air of ease she called for the 
last will of Acerronla, and, having ordered an 
inventory to be made of her effects, secured every 
thing under her own seal ; aetlng in this aiifgle 
article without dissimulation. 

VII. Nero In the mean time, expected, with 
impatience, an account of his mother’s death. 
InteUigenee at last waa brought that she still 
survived, wounded, indeed, and knowing from 
what qoarter the blow waa aimed . The prince 
heard the news with terror and astonishment. 
In the harry of his imagination, he saw bis 
mother already at band, flem with indignation, 
calling aloud for vengeance, and rouaing her 
slaves to an insurrection. She might have re- 
eoune to the army, and stir up a rebellion ; she 
might opoi the whole dark trannction to the 


4 The Locrtns Lake, now /.u er #—. AgrfpplDa'i 
villa was at AnJf. There Is in the Delffabonibood s 
place now railed Srpelckrm ti'Jgr ippim a, 


senate ; abe might carry her oompUlnta to the 
ear of the people. Her wound, ths wreck, the 
murder of her fiieodi, every drcnmstanoe would 
inflame reeentment. What mrae remained for 
him? Where waa Seneca? and where waa 
Burrhus? He had eent for them on the first 
alarm : they Ojune with expedition ; but whether 
strangers to Ae plot, remains nncertain. They 
stood, for tome time, fixed In silence. To dia- 
anade the emperor ftwi his fell design, thry 
knew waa not in their power; and, In the 
preaent dOemma, they saw, perhaps, that Agrip- 
pina most fall, or Nero perish. Seneca, though 
on all other occasions ready to take the lead, 
fixed his eyes on Burrhus. After a pause, be 
desired to know whether it were advisable to or- 
der the soldiers to complete the buidnesa. Barr- 
hoa waa of opinion, thnt the pnetorlan soldiers, 
devoted to the bouse of Cnaar, and still respect- 
ing the memory of Gennanicua, would not be 
willing to spill the blood of his daughter. It 
was for Anicetua to finish the last act of the 
tragedy. 

That bold assassin undertook the business. 
He desired to have the catastrophe in his own 
bands. Nero revived at the sound. From that 
day, be said, the Imperial dignity would be hla, 
and that mighty benefit would he conferred by 
an enfrancblaed slave. “ Haste, fly,” he cried ; 
** take with you men fit for yonr purpose, and 
consummate all.” Anicetua heard that a mes- 
sage was sent by Agrippina, and that Agrr- 
inus was actually arrived. Ills ready invention 
planned a new scene of villany. While the 
meannger was Id the act of addressing the 
prince, be dropped a poniard between bis legs, 
and instantly, as If he bad discovered a treason- 
able design, seixed the man, and loaded him 
with Irons, from that circumstance taking colour 
to charge Agrippina with a plot against the life 
of her son. When she was disposed of, a report 
that, in despair, she put an end to her life, would 
be an apt addition to the fable. 

Vlll. Meanwhile, the news of A|rlpplni’a 
danger spread an alarm round the country. The 
general cry imputed it to accident. The people 
mahed in crowds to the eea-shore ; they went 
on the piers that projected Into the sea ; they 
filled the boats ; they waded as far as they could 
venture ; stretching forth their hands, and call- 
ing aloud for help: the bay resounded with 
ahiieks and UmenUtions, with distraciing quea- 
tlons, dissonent answers, and a wild oonrusloo 
of voices. Amidst the uproar, numbers cams 
with lighted torches. Finding that Agrippina 
was safe, they pressed forward to offer their 
congratulatloas, when a body of armed soldiers, 
throteoing violence, obliged the whole crowd to 
disperse. Anicctas planted a guard round the 
mansion of Agrippina, and having hurst open 
the gates, be seised the slaves, and forced hit way 
to her apartment. 
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A few rtmwiln rmaliMd »tttw door to guard 
llMatraaco; fear bid dhperaod tb« rert. Xu 
ilM rooiB ^ polo i^hniDor of a feeble light wm 
amo, and only one maid in waiting. Before the 
mlBana broke in, Agrippina paeied the momenta 
In dreadful agitation : ahe wondered that no 
memengwr had arrired from her eon. What de- 
tained Agerinoa? ahe lUtened, and on the ooaat 
where, net long before, the whole waa toBOlt, 
nohe, and oonfitaion, a dismal alienee {ovralled, 
broken at interrala, by a sadden aproar, that add- 
ed to the horror of the scene. Agrippina trem- 
bled fer beraelf. Her aerrmnt waa learlag the 
room : she called to her, And do you too de- 
asrt me?" In that Inatant ahe aaw Anleetos 
entering the chamber. Herenlena, who bad the 
command of a galley, and Oloaritus, a marine 
centurion, followed him. If yon come,*’ aald 
Afiipplna, ** from the prinoe, tell him 1 am well ; 
If yonr Incenta are morderous, you are not aent 
by my aon : the gnilt of parricide ia foreign to 
hla heart." The mllana larrounded her bed. 
The ceotarlon of the marlnee waa drawing hia 
aword : at the eight Agrippina prewnted her 
peraoD, And here," ahe aoJd, flumox roua 
Bwoan DV MT WOMB." Herouleua, In that mo- 
ment, gETe the first blow with a dab, and 
wounded her on the head. She expired under a 
number of mortal wounds. 

IX. llie facta here related atand confirmed 
by the concurrent testimony of biatorlans. It ia 
added, but not with equal authority, that Nero 
beheld his mother stretched in death, andpraieed 
the eleganoe of her form. This, howerer, is de- 
nied by other wrltera. The body waa laid out 
on a common couoh, adoh as Is used at meals, and, 
without any other oaremony, burnt that Ycry 
night. During the life of Nero^ no honour was 
offered to her remains; no tomb was erected to 
tell where ahe lay i nor was there eo much as a 
mound of earth to Inclose the place. After aome 
time an bumble monument ' waa raised by her 
domeatlci on the road to Mlsenum, near the Tlila* 
of Cmear the Dictator, which, from an eminence, 
commands a beautiful prospect of the oea and 
the bays along the coast. Mnester, one of the 
enfranofalaed alarea of Agrippina, attended the 
funeral. As soon as the pile was lighted, this 
man, unwilling to surrlre his mistress, or, prr- 
haps, dreading the malice of her enemies, dee- 
patched hJmaelf with hk own award. Of her 
own draadful catastrophe Agrippina had warn- 
ing many years before, when, oonsnlUng the 
Chahkans abont the futore lot of her son, she 


1 It Is still eaUtd, ss mentioned abore, SepMra 

9 Marins, Fompejr, and Casar, bad tbelr Tillas Id the 
nriffbbourbood of ZlWs', all boUt on the ridfs of hills, 
and looklDf , ss Beneca says, more Uke military worfcs; 
than rural seats. Scmu mcm vtifmt essr, srd csriiw. 
FpistS. 
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waa told, that he would reign at Hoedc, and klH 
hia mother. ** Let him," she midf **let him 
kill me, but let him reign. " 

X. This dreadful panielde waa no ■oooar ex- 
eootad than Nero began to feel theborronorhia 
gnllL He lay, during tha rest of the night, on 
the rack of his own mind ; silent, peoslTe, start- 
ing np with sodden fear, wild and dlatractad. 
Ha lifted hla eyes lu quest of day-light, yet 
dreaded its approach. The tribnnes and centu- 
rkma, by the adrice of Bairfaua, were the first 
to administer consoUtitm. The flattery of these 
men railed him from despair. They grasped 
hla band, congralulatlng him on his escape from 
the dark designs of hia mother. Hla friends 
crowded to the templea to offer np tbelr thanks 
to the gods. The neighboaring dtles of Cam- 
pania followed their example. They offered 
rlotimB, and sent addresses to the prince. Nero 
played a different part ; he appealed with a de- 
jected mien, weary of Ufe, and inoonsolable for 
the loea of hia mother. But the face of a couu- 
try cannot, like the features of man, assume a 
new appearance. The sea and the a^jBcent 
coast presented to hla eyes a aoene of guilt and 
horror. It waa reported at the same time that 
the sound of trumpets was distinctly heard along 
the ridge of the bills, and groans and shrieks is- 
sued from Agrippina’s griTe. Nero removed to 
Napleo, ond from that place despatched letters 
to the senate, in substance as follows ; 

XI. “ Agerinus, tbe freedman of Agrippina, 
and of all her creatures tbe highest in her confi- 
dence, was found armed with a poniard; and 
the blow being prerented, wltli tlie lame spirit 
that planned the murder of her son, she des- 
patched herself." Tbe letter proceeded to state 
a nnmber of past transactiooi : “ Her ambition 
aimed at a share in tbe supreme p«)wer, and tbe 
pnetorisn bands were obliged to take an oath of 
fidelity to her. The senate and the people were 
to submit to tbe mme indignity, and bear the 
yoke of female tyranny. Seeing her echemes 
defeated, she became an enemy to tbe fathers, to 
tbe soldiers, and the whole community; she 
neither suffered a donatire to be distributed to 
the army, nor a largess to the populace. At her 
instigation prosecutions were set on foot against 
the best and m»t illustrious men in Rome. If 
sbe did not enter the senate, and giro audience 
to the ambassadors of foreign nations, ' all would 
remember bow that disgrace waa prerented." 
Tbe reign of Claudius did not escape his auJm- 
adrersioD ; but whatever were the enormities of 
that period, Agrippina, he said, was tbe cause of 
all. Her death was an event in which the good 
fortune of the empire was signally displayed. 
He gave a circumstantial account of tbe ship- 
wreck: but what moil existed, so absurd and 


3 See her attempt prsreuted by Beneca, ^ nna^i, xill 
s. 5. 
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ttapld, u to bdievfl It the effect of chuice? Wet 
It probeble that a vroman, who had Jut escaped 
from the fury of the wavea, would aend a single 
ruffian to attempt the life of a prince, eurrounded 
by hia gnardi and hU naval offlcera? The Indig- 
nation of the public waa not conAned to Nero : 
with regard to him, who bad plunged in guilt 
beyond all example, it waa uaelen to complain. 
Cenanre waa ioet in mute aatonlahment. The 
popular odium fell on Seneca : bia pen waa aeen 
in the prince'a letters, and the attempt to glo« 
and vamlah ao vile a deed, waa conaidered as the 
avowal of an accomplice. 

XII. The voice of the people did not reatraJn 
the adulation of the senate. Several decrees 
were passed in a strain of servile Aattery ; such 
as supplications and solemn vows at all the altars 
throughout the city of liome; the festival called 
the Qulnquatrua (during which the iate con- 
spiracy waa detected) was to be celebrated, for 
the future, with the addition of public games ; 
the statue of Minerva, wrought in gold, to be 
placed in the senate-house, with that of the em- 
peror near it; and Anally, the anniversary of 
Agrippina's birth-day to be unhallowed in the 
calendar. Peetus I'hraaea had been often present, 
when the i'uthera descended to acta of meanness, 
and be did not rise in opposition ; but, upon this 
occasion, he lett his scat, and walked out of the 
house, by his virtue provoking future vengeance, 
yet doing no service to the cause of liberty. 

There happened, about this time, a number of 
prodigies, all deemed striking prognostics, but 
no consequences followed. A woman was deliv- 
ered of a serpent : another died in the embrace 
of her husband, by a stroke of thunder. The 
■uu suffered an eclipse, * and the fourteen quar- 
ters of Romo were struck with lightning. In 
these extraordinary appearances the hand of pro- 
vidence, it is evident, did not interpose; since 
the vices and tyranny of Nero continued to harass 
mankind for several years, llic policy of the 
prince had now two objects in view : the Arst, to 
blacken the memory of bis mother ; and the 
second, to amuse the people with a show of his 
own clemency, when left, without control, to 
the bent of his own Inclination. To this end, 
he recalled from banishment, to wblch they had 
been condemned by the vindictive spirit of Ag- 
lippiiu^ two illustrious women, namely, Junta* 
and Calpumia, together with Valerias Capito, 
and Liciniua Gabolus, both of pnetorlan rank, 
lie permitted the ashes of Lolita Paulina* to be 
brought to Rome, and a mausoleum to be erected 


4 This edlpee wss the day before tho kslendf^ of May, 
that^ls, on the 90th of April, A. U. C. 012 ; of the Chris- 
tian era 50. See PUny, lib. II. s. 7a 

5 For Juala Cslvina, see Annals, xlL a B; and Iho 
Oenealoricml Table, No. 02. For CaJporula, Aonsls, xii 

I 28, 

0 For Lollla Paulina, see Annals, xU. a 2S. 


to ber memory. To Iturios and Calviaius,'^ 
whom bis ovru vtolenoe had driven Into exile, he 
granted a free pardon. Silana* had paid her 
debt to nature. Towards the end of Agrippina's 
life, when the power of that princess began to 
decline, or her resentment to be appeased, she 
had obtained leave to return from her distant 
exile as far as Tarentum. At that place she 
closed her days. 

Xll [. Nero loitered In the towns of Campa- 
nia, full of doubt and perplexity, unable to de- 
termine bow he should enter the city of Rome. 
Would the senate receive him with a submlssire 
and complying spirit? Cnnld he rely on the 
temper of the people? These were points that 
made him anxious and Irresolute. The vile ad- 
vlsersof his court (and never court more abounded 
with so pernicious a race) Interfered to animate 
his drooping spirit. They OMured him, with 
conAdence, that the name of Agrippina waa held 
in detestation, and, since her death, the affections 
of the people for the person of the emperor knevr 
DO bounds. He had only to show himself, and 
it would be seen that he reigned lu the brarta of 
the multitude. 'I'o prepare the way, they de- 
sired leave to enter the city of Rome before him. 

On their arrival, they found all things favour- 
able beyond their hopes ; they saw the several 
tribes going forth in procession to meet the 
prince; the senate in their robes of state; whole 
crowds of women, v\'ith their children, ranged 
in chuaes according to their reepectlve ages, in 
the streets through which Nero was to pass; 
rows of scaffolding built up, and an amphitheatre 
of spectators, as if a triumph were to enter the 
city. Nero made bis entry, Aushed with the 
pride of victory over the minds of willing slaves, 
and proceeded, amidst the acclamations of gazing 
multitudes, to the capitol, where be ofTbred 
thanks to the gods. From that moment be 
threw off all restraint. I'he anthority of his 
mother, feeble as it was, had hitherto curbed the 
violence of bis passions; but that check being 
now removed, he broke out at once, and gjgve a 
full display of bis character. 

XIV. To acquire the fame of a charioteer, 
and to Agure In the race with a ciirrlde and 
four horses, bad been long the favourite passion 
of Nero. He had besides another frivolous tal- 
ent: be could play on tho harp, and sing to his 
own performance. With this pltUul ambition 
he had been often the minstrel of convlvlij par- 
ties. He JustiAed his taste by observing, that 

in Bijcieiit times, It had been the practice of 
heroes and of kings. The names of Illustrious 
persons, who consecrated their talents to the 
honour of the gods, were preserved in immortsJ 
verse. Apollo was the tutelar deity of melody 


7 Itorlus and CbItUIiis banished by Neroj Anaal% 
xlli.ie2. 

8 Silans was slso banltbed by Nero ; Aaiuls xiil, s. 82, 

2 I 
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mhI aodf ; and^ tkHif h loTeaCed with the higher 
attrlbntea of IncplnUloo and propbeej, he waa 
repreae n ted , noionJj In thaoltieaof Oreeoe, bat 
alao in the templeai with a lyre in hla 

hand, and tbd dreaa of a mnalcal performer." 
Tha rage of Nero for theae amaacmentB waa not 
to be controlled. Seneca and Borrhoa endea- 
Tonrtd to prevent the rldicole, to which a prinoa 
might expose blmaeif by exhibiting hie talenta 
to tha mnldtiide. By their direction, a wide 
■pace, in the vale at the foot of the Vatican, ' 
waa inoloaed for the aae of the emperor, he 
might there manage the reina, and praotiae all 
hla akUl, wlthoDt being a apeotacle for the public 
eye. Bat hia love of CBuna waa not to be ooa> 
fined within those narrow bounda. He invited 
the multltada. They extolled, with rapturee, 
the abilltlea of a prince, who gratified their dar- 
ling paaeion for public direraioua 

The two govemora were ia hopea that their 
pupil, aa aooD aa be had hie frolic, would be 
aenalble of the dlagrace; but the effect waa other- 
wia& The applaoae of the popolaoe Jnaplred 
him with freah ardoor. To keep himeelf in 
countenance, he conceived if be could bring the 
practice Into faahion, that hia owu infamy would 
be loet in tha dlagraoe of otbera. With thia 
view, he caat hia eye on the deaoendanta of fami- 
Uea cHioe illuatiioua, but at that time fallen to 
decay. From that rlaae of men be aelected the 
moat necesaitoua, auch aa would be eaaily tempted 
to let themaeWea out for hire. He retained them 
aa aotora, and produced them on the public atoge. 
Tholr namee I forbear to meutlon : though they 
ore now no more, the honour of their anceston 
rJoima reapecL The diagrooe recoila on him, 
who ohoee to employ hia treaaure, not for the 
noble end of preventing fcandal, but to procure 
IL Nor waa he willing to atop here: by vaat 
reworda he bribed aeverol Roman knlghta tode- 
acend into the arena, and present a abow to the 
psople. The altoatlon of these unhappy men 
deserves our pity ; for what are the bribes of an 
a^Molute prince, but the oommanda of him who 
haa ^>ower to compel ? 

XV. Nero waa not aa yet hardy enough to ex- 
pose hia person on a public atage. To gratify 
hla paaaiou for acenio amuaementa, and at the 
aame time to aave appearanoea, he eatabllabed an 
entertalnnient, called the juvikile aroan. To 
promote thJa Inatltutloo, numbera of the firat 
diatlnctlon enrolled their namea. Neither rank, 
DOT age, nor civil honoura, were an exemption. 
All degrees embraced the theatrical art, and, 
with emulation, becoms the rivals of Greek and 
finmon mimicry ; proad to Unguiah at the soft 
cadence of effeminate notea, and to oatch the 


i waa a rlrroa begun by Caligula, ■wii flnlabsd I 
by Nero. Tbe chorofa of 8t Peter la built on thi« ipot, I 
an4 tte obtliak which itood tbsrs, waa placed before 8t I 
Pater’ll it a vaat sapcniae, by Pope ffixtiu V. | 
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groosa of wanton daportment. Women of rank ' 
Btodied the moat lo^vlona ohoractera. In the 
groTs planted round the lake, where Angnatus 
gave hia naval engagement, booths and places of 
reoreatlon were erected, to pamper loxnry, and 
inflaine desire. By the prlnoe’s ordera aums of 
money were dlatrlbated. Good men, through 
motives of fear, accepted the douatiou ; and to 
the profligate, whatever minlatersd to senauolity, 
was aiire to bs acceptable. Luxury and corrup- 
tion triumphed. 

'Ihs monnera. It ia true, hod, long before thla 
time, fallen into degeneracy; hut in these new 
oaaemblies a torrent of vice bore down every 
thing, beyond the example of former ages. Even 
In better days, when sclenos and the liberal arts 
hod not entirely lost their influence, virtue and 
modesty could acoroe maintain their post ; but 
in on age, that openly profemed every speeJen of 
depravity, what stand could be made by truth, 
by innocence, or by modest merit ? The gmerai 
oomiptioQ encouraged Nero to throw off ail re- 
stroJnL He mounted the stage, and became a 
public performer for tha omusemeDt of the peo- 
ple. With his harp iu hla hand, he entered the 
Bcene ; be tuned the chorda with a graceful air, 
and with delicate flouriahea gave a prelude to hla 
art. He atood in a circle of hla friends, a pne- 
torian cohort on guard, and the tiibunea and cen- 
turlona near hla person. Buirbna waa olao pre- 
sent, pleasure iu hla couutenauce, and anguish 
at hla heart. He grieved, while he applauded. 
At thia time waa iuatituted a company of Ro- 
man knlghta under the title of tux augubtsn 
sociCTT, ’ coualsting of young men in the prime 
of life, aome of them libertines from iucliimtiou, 
and others hoping by their profligacy to gain 
preferment. They attended night and day, to 
applaud tha prince ; they admired the graces of 
hia person, and, in the various notes of that ex- 
quisite voice, they heard the melody of the gods, 
who were all exceed by the euchontlng talenta 
of the prince. 'The tribe of aycophonta assumed 
airs of grandeur, swelling with aelf-importaoce, 
oa If they wen all rlaing to preferment by their 
genius and their virtue, 

XVI. TbeatrlcaJ fame waa not auffleient for 
the ambition of Nero : he wished to excel in 
poetry. All, who poaeAsed the art of veralflco- 
tlon, were oaasmblad to aaalat his studies. In 
thia society of wits, young men, not yet qualified 
by their yeora to figure in the world, displayed 
the first essays of their geulua. They met iu 
the daorest intimacy. Scraps of poetry, by dif- 


B We are told bf Dio, that Catella, a woman of 
fonr-Kore, exposed ketwlf and old age to amm, bf 
da ndn g on the stage, among the court ■yrophant* of the 
time. Dio, lib.lxL 

3 Suetonioa nyi, that the lesden of Uda new ludcty 
had lalnrlei of forty thoutaDd •etteroea allowed them. 
In Neron. a. SO. 
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femt buds, ” wen brought to the meetliif, or 
compoeed on the spot; and then fragmeota, 
howerer onconneoted, they andeaToored to weare 
Into a regular poem, tahlng oare to Ineert the 
words and pbrane of the emperor, ae the moet 
brUliant ornamenta of the piece. Tbatthiawaa 
their method, appeara from a pemaal of the ae- 
reral oompoaltiono. In which we aee rfaapeody 
withoQt genloa, rem without poetry, and no- 
thing like the work of one oreatiTe fancy. Nor 
waa phlloeophy disregarded by the emperor. 
At ataied hours, when hla conrlrial joyi wen 
flniihed, the profeaaora of wiadom wen admit- 
ted. Variona ayatema wen dogmatloally anp- 
ported ; and to see the followen of different aecta 
qnaml about an hypotheala waa the amoaement 
of Nero. He saw beeldea, among the Tenerable 
sages, some with formal mien and looks of an- 
aterity, who under an sir of ooynesa plainly 
ahowed that they nllahed the pleaanreaof a conrt. ! 

XVI 1. About this time a dreadful fray brcdte 
out between the Inhabitants of Nuceria* and 
Pompeii, two Italian colonies. Xfae diapute, 
uligbt In the beginning, soon rose to Tlolenoe, and 
terminated In blood. It happened that I^irinei- 
oa liegulus, • who, ai already mentioned, bad 
been expelled the senate, gave a spectacle of gla- 
diators. At thia meeting jeata and raillery, and 
the rough wit of country towna, flew abont 
among the populace; abuse and scurrility fol- 
lowed ; altercation excited anger; anger rose to 
fury; stonwi were thrown, and Anally they bad 
recoune to arms. The people of Porapelum, 
where the spectacle waa given, were too atrong 
for their adveraarlea. The Nuceriana auffered 
in the conflict. Numbera of their frienda, cov- 
ered with wound a, were sent to liome. Sona 
wept for their parents, and parents for their 
children. Tlie senate, to whom the matter was 
referred by the prince, directed an Inquiry be- 
fore the consula, and, upon their report, puased 
a decree, prohibiting, for the space of ten yaara, 
the like asaembliea at Pompelum, and, more- 
over, dinolvlng cerUin societies established in 
that city, and incorporated contrary to law. 
LlTineina and others, who appeared to be ring- 
leaders in the riot, were ordered into banishment. 

X VIII. At the 8uH,of the Cyrenlana, Pedius 
Blanua*. waa expelled the senate. The riiarge 
against him waa, that he had pillaged the sacred 
treasure of JEaculapiua, and, in the hualnesa of 
Hating aoldiera, bad been guilty of receiving 
bribes, and committing variona acU of grost 


3 Brotler eomparea tUli poetical patchwork to the 
lAmti risief, which exerdsed the minor poets of Franco 
In thclmst centory. 

4 See the Oeographleml Table. 

6 It doee not appear when this man waa expelled the 
senate. The aeronnt of that allair la lost. It la proba- 
ble that this ta the Uvloeiui Regulus, who U mentioned 
Aimals ilL s. 11. 

6 He was afterwards restored to his rank. Hist. 1. a 
17. For tha Cyrenlans, see the Oeogrnphloal Table. 


partiality. A oompklot waa preforod by tbs 
same pMf^ against Aolllus Strabo, a man of 
pnetorian rank, who bad bsso asnt a commis- 
siotisr by tbs am peror Claudius, with powers to 
aaoertnSn tbs boondarlss of tha lands which for- 
msrly bsloogsd to king Apion, * and were by 
him bsqnsatbed, with tbs rest of hia dominions, 
to tbs Komab people. Various iutradera bad 
entered on tbs vacant posaeaalon, and from oo- 
enpanoy and length of time )ioped to derive a 
legal title. The people, diaappointed in their 
expectations, appealed from tha aentsnee of Stra- 
bo. The senate, profeaslog to know nothing of 
the commlaalon granted by Claudius, referred 
the hualnesa to the decision of the prlnee. Nero 
ratihed tlie award made by Strabo ; hut, to dmw 
a mark of good will to the allies of iiome, he re- 
stored the lands In question to the persons who 
bad been diapoaseaaed. 

XIX. In a short time after died Domltlus 
Afer and Marcua Servlliua, two illustrious cltJ- 
sens, eminent for the civil honours which they 
attained, and not less dlatlnguiahed by their elo- 
quence. Afer had been a ablolng ornament of 
tha bar : ServHius entered the anme career, but 
having left the forum, gave a signal proof of hla 
genius by a well-digested history of Uoman af- 
faira. Elegant in hla life and manners, ha 
formed a oontraat to the rough character of Afer, 
to whom hi point of genius he waa every way 
equal, iu probity and morals hia superior. ' 

XX. Nero entered on hla fourth consulship, 
with ComeJIuB Coaeus for hia colleague. [A. U. 
C. 813. A. D. 60.] On the model of the Greek 
Olympics, be inatituted public gamea to be cele- 
brated every Afth year, and, for that reason, 
called quiaquennial. * In this, as in all (ssaa of 
inoovatioD, the opinions of men were much at 
variance. By such as disliked the measure, It 
was obseTTcd, that eren Bompey, by building a 
permanent theatre, ^ gave offence to the think- 
ing men of that day. Before that period, an oc- 
casional theatre, with scenery and benches to 
serve the purpose., waa deemed sufficient ; and, if 
the inquiry were carried back to ancient times, 
it would be fouud that the apectators were 
obliged to stand during the whole representation. 
The reason was, that the people accommodated 


7 Tbli African king, according to Liry, ppltoma Ixx. 
died A U. C. 056, and left all bln posseu4oiu to tbe Ro- 
man people. 

B Dumitinit Afer was a man of ambition, willing to ad- 
rance his fortune by the wont of crimes Quofuc/a- 
cinorf pmp^ruM rlftretcrrt. AnnaU, It. a 51L He is 
praised by QiilntlJlau ae an orator of cooidderablo sio- 
qnenco. «<*« tbe Dialogue concerning Oratory. 

9 Kuetonluju Informs ub, that Kero was the first that 
instituted In Imitation of tbe dreekn, a trial of akltl In 
tbe three seTeral artii of music, wrestling, and horse, 
raring, to be performed every five yesre, which bs 
called Stmmim. In Nerop. a. IS. 

10 llils tbafttra has been mcntloiMd, book xUl. a. 54 
ItwaiboUt A. U. C. 0Da 
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With ntta, mtfht be tempted to wmste whole I from the triumph of Laelm Mammliu, who 


dHji In Idle imiuemeiitt. Pablloipectacles w er e, 
Indeed, of ancient origin, and, ifftfUleft to the 
direction of theprstor, might be exhibited with 
good order and propriety. But the new mode 
of preaelng the oltlxeni of Rome Into the aerrloe of 
the itage had mined all decorum. The manneri 
had long ilnce degenerated, and now, to woric 
their total eabTenlon, lii^ry waa called in from 
erery qoarter of the globe ; foreign natlooa were 
ranaacked for the Incentlvea of rice; and, what- 
ever waa in itaelf oormpt, or capable of diffoalng 
corruption, was to be fnand at Home. Exotic 
coatoma and a foreign taate infected the yoang 
men of the time; diaalpation, gymnaatic arta, 
and infamonaintrigaea, were thefaahlon, encour- 
aged by the prince and the aeoate, and not only 
encouraged, but eatabllahed by their aanctlon, 
enforced by their anthority. 

Under colonr^ promoting poetry and elo- 
qoenoe, the patriclana of Rome dligraoed them- 
aelvea on the public stage. What further atep 
remained? Nothing, bnt to bare their bodlea; 
to anoint their limba ; to oome forth naked in 
the liata; to wield the CBetna, and, throwing 
nslde their military weapons, fight prlxea for the 
entertainment of the rahble. Will the aanctity 
of the aogur'a office, or the Judicial character' 
of the Roman knights, edify by the mannera now 
In vogue? Will the former be held In highor 
reverenoe, because he baa been lately taught to 
thrill with ecatacy at the soft aira of an effemin- 
ate song? And will the judge decide with 
greater ability, became he affects to have a taste, 
and to pronounce on moilc? Vice goes on in- 
creasing ; the night is added to the day; and. 
In mixed aaaembllea, the profligate libertine, un- 
der covert of the dark, may safely gratify the 
baae deaires, which hUlmaglnadoa formed In the 
course of the day.” 

XXI. Licentlona pleasure had a number of 
advocates ; all of them the apologists of vice dis- 
guised under specious namea. By these men it 
wu argued, ** that the dtiieni of Rome, in the 
earliest period, were addicted to public shows, 
and the expense kept pace with the wealth of the 
times. Pantomime players” were brought from 
Tuacany, and horae-rmoes ” from Tburium. 
When Greece and Asia were reduced to aub- 
JectloD, the public games were exhibited with 
greater pomp; though It must be acknowledged 
that in two hundred years (the time that elapsed 

1 Among the Roman knJgfata there were four Deeu- 
ri^ appointed to exercise J oiisdlction. Soctoni us says, 
that Caligula, to relVere the Judgn from the fatlgne of 
baitnesi, added afifth clsa to the former four. In Calig. 

S. 10. 

9 The pantomliDe.perforiDen were bronght to Rome 
tnmiTtacanif, A, U. C. 300. Llrj, lib. vU. a fi. 

9 The peope csUod Tkvrii Inh^ted part of Lucmnla. 
The spectacle of horse. races was Inrented by them, and 
exhibited St Rome A. U. C. 140. Ury, lib. L s. 30. 


first Introduced theatrical repreaentatloas) not 
one Roman cltlxen of rank or family waa known 
I to degrade himself by listing in a troop of come- 
dians. But it ii also true, that, by erecting a 
permanent theatre, a great annoal expense waa 
avoided. The maglatimte is now no longer 
obliged to ruin hli prlrate fortune for the diver- 
sion of the public. The whole expenditure is 
transrerred to the state, and, wlthont encumber- 
ing a single Individoal, the people may enjoy the 
games of Greece. The contests between jxwu 
and orators would raise a spirit of emulation, 
and promote the caoae of literature. Nor will 
the Judge be disgraced, if he lends an ear to the 
produotlons of genius, and shares the pleasures 
of a liberal mind. In the quinquennial feetlvaJ, 
lately Instituted, a few nights, every fifth year, 
would be dedicated, not to criminal gratifications, 
but to social gaiety, in a place fitted for a large 
aaaembly, and illuminated with such a glare of 
light, that clandastlne vice would by consequence 
be excluded.*' 

Such waa the argument of the advocates for 
diaripatlon. It is bnt fair to acknowledge, that 
the celebration of the new festival waa conducted 
without any offence agalnit decency or good 
manners. Nor did the rage of the people for 
theatrical entertainments breakout into any kind 
of excess. The pantomime performen, tbongh 
restored to the theatre, were atill excluded from 
such exhibitions as were held to be of a aaored 
nature. Theprixeof eloquence was not adjudged 
to any of the candidates ; but it waa thought a 
fit compliment to the emperor, to pronounce 
him conqueror. The Grecian garb, which waa 
much in vogue during the festival, gave disgust, 
and from that time fell into disuse. 

XXII. A comet having appeared, in this 
Juncture, that phenomenon^ accord iug to the 
popular opinion, anuounced that governments 
were to be changed, and kings dethroned. In 
the imsglnatioDB of men Nero waa already de- 
posed, and who should be hia successor was the 
question, llie name of Ruhellius Plautus re- 
sounded in every quarter. By the maternal line 
this eminent citizen waa of the Julian house. 

A strict observer of anclcmt manners, he main- 
tained a rigid austerity of character. Recluse 
and Tlrtuous in his family, he lived remote fium 
danger, but bis fame from the shade of obscurity 
■hone forth with brighter lustre. The report of 
hJs elevation was confirmed by an accident, 
slight in itself, bnt by vulgar error received as a 
sure prognostic. "Whllo Nero waa at table at a 
villa called Sublaqoeum, * on the borders of the 

4 Lodtu Hanjmliu coaquered Corintb, A. U. t'. 608. 
and obtained the title o/ AcAaieuM. Velldiu Psterc. lib 
L a 13. 

5 This plmre received its name from Its proximity to 
the Blmbnilne Lakes, and was thenos called SubJa^ueutit 
Brotler saya. It Is now La Badia ii Sulffaeo. 
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Slmbralira UkM, Jt happenod that the Tlctuali, 
which bad been Mrred up, reoeiTed a ctroke of 
lightDinf, and the baoqiitt wai qrartorned. 
The place wai on the confines of TItoU, where 
the anoefton of Flautiu hjr hli fatber'i tide de- 
rlred their origin. The omen, for that reason, 
made a deeper impression, and the correut 
opinion was, that Flautui was intended for im- 
pfrlal sway. The men, whom hold, hut often 
misguided, amhition leads to take an actlre part 
in revolutions of government, were all on his 
side. To suppress a rumour so Important, and 
big with danger, Kero sent a letter to i^lautos, 
advising him ** to consult the public tranquillity, 
and withdraw himself from thereach of calumny. 
He had patrimonial lands in Asia, where he 
might pass his yonth, remote from enemies, and 
undisturbed by faction." Flsutua understood 
the hint, and with his wife, Antistia, and a 
few friends, embarked for Asia. 

In a short time after, Kero, by his rage for 
new gratiflcatioiiB, put fail life iu danger, and 
drew on himself a load of obloquy. He chose 
to bathe at the fountain-head of the Marcion 
waters, * which had been brought to liome in 
an aqueduct of ancient structure. By this act 
of impurity he was thought to have polluted the 
sacred stream, and to have profaned the sanctity 
of the place. A fit of Illness, which followed 
this frolic, left no doubt In the minds of the 
populace. The gods, they thought, pursued 
with vengeance the author of so vile a sacrilege. 

XXIll. We left Corbulo employed In the 
demolition of Artaxata. ' That city being re- 
duced to ashes, he judged It right, while the con- 
sternation nf the people was still recent, to turn 
his arms against Tigranocerta. * The destmo- 
tion of that city would spread a general panic; 
or, If he HulTcred it to remain unhurt, the fame 
of bis clemency would add new laurels to the 
conqueror. He began his march, and, that the 
Barbarians might not be driven to despair, pre- 
served every appearance of a poclflc disposition, 
■till maintaining discipline with the strictest 
rigour. He knew, by experience, that he had 
to do with a people prone to change ; cowards in 
the hour of danger, but, if occasion offered, pre- 
pared, by their natnral genius, for a stroke of 
perfidy. At the sight of the Roman eagles the 
Armenians were variously affected. They sub- 
mitted with humble supplications; they fled 
from their villages ; they took shelter in their 
woods; and numbers, carrying off all that was 
dear to them, sought a retreat in their dens and 
cavema. To these different movmcnts the 
Roman general adapted hli measures ; to the 


0 TTie Mordsn waters were conveyod to Rome in 
■qnediKts of great labour and expenw by Ancos Msr- 
t lua. one of the Homsn kings. Seo PHny, Ub. xxxi. s 3. 
7 See Amisls, xUJ. a. 41. 

6 See the Geographical Table, 


aabmlmlTe be behaved with mer c y; he ordered 
the fufitivea to be pnraued with vigoor, hut for 
■ach as lay hid In subterraneous places he felt no 
compassion. Having filled the entrances, and 
every vent of the caverns, with bushes and fag- 
gots, hs set fire to the heap. 'Fhe Barbarians 
perished in the flames. His march lay on the 
frontier of the Mardlans, ■ a race of freebooters, 
who lived by depredation, aecure on their hills 
and mountains from the assaults of the enemy. 
They poured down from their fastneaaes, and 
Insulted the Homan army. Corbulo sent a de- 
tachment of the Iberians to lay waste their 
country, and thus at the expense of foreign aux- 
iliaries, without spilling a drop of Homan blood, 
he punished the insolence of the enemy. 

XXIV. Corbulo had suffered no loss in the 
field of battle; hut his men, exhansted by con- 
tinual toil, and forced, for want of grain and 
vegetables, to subsist altogether on animal food, 
began to sink under their fatigue. 'Hie heat of 
the summer was iufrnse ; no water to allay iheir 
thirst ; Jong and laborious marclies still rsmaiuod ; 
and nothing to animate tlie drooping spirits of 
the army hut the example of their general, who 
endured more than even the common soldiers. 
They reached, at length, a well cultivated coun- 
try, and carried off a plentiful crop, 'ilie Ar- 
menians fled for shelter to two strong castles. 
One of them was taken by storm ; the other, 
after resisting the first assault, was by a close 
blockade obliged to surrender. The army marched 
into the territories of the Tauranitlant. ^ In 
that country Corbulo narrowly escaped a snare 
laid for bis life. A Barbarian of high distinc- 
tion among bis people, was found lurking with 
a concealed dagger near the general’s tent. He 
was instantly selxed, and, being put to the rack, 
not only confessed himself thesulhor of the plot, 
but dbcoTrred bis accfmiplicen. The villsins, 
who, under a mask of friendship, meditated a 
foul assassination, were on examination found 
guilty of the treachery, and put to death. Am- 
bassadors arrived soon after from 'rigrsnocerta, 
with intelligence that their gates stood open to re- 
ceive the Homan army, and the inhabitants were 
ready to submit at discretion. As an earnest of 
hospitality and friendship they presented a golden 
crown. Corbulo received it with ail marks of 
honour. To conciliate the affections of the peo- 
ple, he did no damage to their rlly, and left tbs 
natives in full possession of their effects- 

XXV. 'The royal citadel, which was consid- 
ered BB the strong hold of the Armenian kings, 
did not immediately surrender. A baud of stout 
and resolute young men threw themselves Into 
the place, determined to hold out to the last. 
They had the spirit to nlly out, hut, after a 
battle under the walls, were driven back within 


0 For the MsMlsns, see the Oeofrsphksl I'sble. 
10 For the TauraziiUl, see the Geofrsphlcsl lsl>le. 
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tMr Unet, and, the Romani entering iword in 
band, the ganieon laid down ibelr anna. Thli 
tide of loooam, howerar rapid, wai in a great 
meaaiire forirarded' by the rrar, that kept the 
PartbUna engaged lo Hyrcanla. From the 
Uat- mentioned oonntry ambaaaadora bad been 
aent to Home, lollcitiiig the aJllanoe of the em- 
peror, and, aa an Indocemrnt, urging, that, ip 
conaoquence of their rapture with Volpgaoea, 
they h^ made a powerful dlreralcm in favour of 
the Roman army: the deputiea, on their way 
hack to their own country, had an Interview 
with Corbulo. The general received them with 
marka of friendahip, and fearing, If they paaaed 
over the Eapbratea, that they might fall lo with 
detached partlea of the Parthian army, he or- 
dered them to be eacorted under a military guard, 
aa far aa the margin of the Red aea. * From 
that plaoe their road waa at a dlatanoe from the 
Parthian frontier. 

X XV I. Meanwhile, Hridatea, ' after a march 
through tbe territory of the Mediana, waa hov- 
ering on tbe eztremltiee of Armenia, intending 
from that quarter to invade the oouutry. To 
oonnteracthlamotJona, Corbulo deapatchedVeru- 
lanui with the auxiliary forcea, and, to aupport 
him, made a forced march at the head of t^ le- 
giona. Tliidatea retired with precipitation, and, 
in deapair, abaudoued the war. The Roman 
general proceeded with aeveiity agaioat all who 
were known to be diaudbct^ ; he carried fire and 
aword through their country, and took upon 
himielf the government of Armenia. The whole 
kingdom waa reduced to aulyectlon, when Tl- 
granea arrlTed from Rome, by the appointment 
of Nero, to aaiume the regal diadem. 

The new monarch waa by birth a Cappado- 
cian, of high nobility In that country, and grand- 
aou to king Aroheiaua; ” but tbe length of time 
which be had paaaed at Rome in the condition 
of a hoataga broke the vigour of bit mind, and 
aunk him to the meaueat aervUity. He waa not 
reoelred with the eonaent of tbe nation. A 
atrong party atill retained tbeJr old affection for 
the line of the Areacidea; but an inveterate an- 
tipathy to the Farthlana, on account of their 
pride and arrogance, inclined the majority to ac- 
cept a king from Rome. Corbulo pla^ Ti- 
grauea op tha throne, and aaaigned him a body- 
guard, oonalating of a tbouaand legionary Boldien, 
three ooborta fTtnn tbe allied forcea, and two 
aquadrona of hone. That hia new kingdom 
might not prove unwieldy, parta of the country, 
aa they happened to lie cootlguoua to the neigb- 


1 The aborleat way to HymuiU waa by the Caapien 
Sea j but, for tbe raaaoo flrem by Tadtua, tbe Bod 
waa thought mora eligible. 

8 Tlrldatea waa brother to Volofciea, the Partblan 
kbig, iSee AnnaU, xli. s. M ; and book xllL a 97 and 41. 

;> Ardiclaui waa king of Cappadocia. See Anna! a, II. 
a 41 
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bourlng prlpoM, were parcelled out to Pbaraa 
manea, * to Polemon, Arlatobuloi, and Anlio- 
ohua. Having made tbeae arrangemeota, Cor- 
bulo marched back into Syria, to take upon him 
the admlnletratioD of that province, vacant by 
the death of Ummidioa Quadratna, * tbe late 
govempr. 

XXVIl, In the courae of the aame year,* 
Laodlcea, a celebrated cityin Aaia, waa deatroyed 
by an earthquake ; and though Rome In eo great 
a calamity contributed no kind of aid, it waa 
eoon rebuilt, and, by the internal reeoarrea of 
the inbabitanta, recovered iti forma* aplendour. 
In Italy, the andent city of Puteoli received new 
prlvilegea, with the title of tbe Neronian Colony. 
The veteran eoldieri, entitled to their discharge 
from tbe eervloe, were inoorporatad with the 
dtizeni of Tarentom, and AntJum; but tbe 
meaeore did not Inoreaee population in tboee de- 
aerted placea. The aoldlera rambled back to the 
proviooea, where they had formerly eerved, and, 
by the babita of a military Life, being little lii- 
diiied to conjugal carea and the education of 
oblJdren, the greateat part mouldered away with- 
out iuue. The old lyatem of colon laatlon wraa 
at this time greatly altered. Entire legiona 
were not, aa bad been the pracUca, settled to- 
gether, with their tribunes, their centurions, and 
soldiera, in one regular body, forming a society 
of men known to each other, and by sentiments 
of mutual affection inclined to act with a spirit 
of union. A colony, at the time we speak of, 
was no more than a motley mixture, drawn to- 
getlier from different armies, witbont a chief at 
tbdr Jiead, without a prindple to unite them, 
and, In fact, no better than a mere coudux of 
people from distant parta of the globe; a wild 
heterogeneous multitude, but not a colony. 

XXVIl 1. The election of pnetors had been 
hitherto subject to tbe dlicretiou of the senate ; 
but tbe spirit of competition breaking out with 
unusual violence, Nero interposed his authority. 
He found three candidates more than niual. 
By giving to each tbe command of a legion ' he 
allayed tbe ferment. He also made a consider- 
able addition to tbe dignity of the aeuate, by an 
ordinance requiring that, in all appeals from an 
Inferior judicature to that assembly, a sum equal ' 


4 Plisrssmanee bss been often mentiooed ss king nf 
Iberim; Folemon, king of Poafiu y Aiiatobnluji king of 
Jnmemia Minor; sod Antioebtu of Comwutgvne, 
b Ses Aunslj xli a 49. 

C For Laodicco, see the Geographlesl Table. 

7 Soetouliu says, Nero atnjck off the >uperonniervf 
rmndidatea, and, to make them aome cumpeiuatinn for 
the delay of their hopeSj aaelgiied them postH of honour 
In the legiona. In Neron. i. 19. 

6 The sum, by ay of penalty for a fiirolons and sex- 
atiooi appeal, was one tWd of tbe money In dispute be- 
tween the parties. Hie words Qf tbe law were, dner- 
ior, si prococet^ im ijuswtodi toriiam cmvort dohot^ 

I raitfa sesUmata est. 
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to what wai customary in like caws Wfore the 
emperor, sboold be depoelted by tbe appellant, to 
wait the final detennination. Before this mle 
was eetablJshed, an appeal to the fathers was 
open to all, without beinf subject to costs, or 
any kind of penally. Towards the end of the 
year, Viblui Secundiis, a Roman knl^t, was 
arcQsed by the Moors • of rapine and extortion, 
and, bcln^ found guilty of the charge, was ban- 
ished out of Italy. For so mild a sentence be 
was Indebted to the weight and influence of his 
brother, Viblns Crispus. '• 

XXIX. During the consulship of Ccsonius 
Feotus and Petronius Turpillanus [A. U. C. 
614. A. D. 61.] a dreadful c^amitybefel the army 
in Britain. Aulua Dldlus, as has been men- 
tioned, aimed at no extension of territory, con- 
tent with maintaining tbe conquest already made. 
Veranlns, who succeeded him, did little more : 
be made a few inourslonu into the country of tho 
Silures, '■ and was hindered by death from pro- 
secuting the war with vigonr. He had been 
respected, daring his life, for the sererity of his 
manners; in his end, tbe mask fell off, and his 
last will discovered the low ambition of a servile 
flatterer, who, in those momenta could offer in- 
cense to Nero, and add, with vain ostentation, 
that, if he lived two years, It was his design to 
make the whole island obedient to the authority 
of the prince. Paulinas Saetonlns succeeded to 
tbe command ; an oflicer of dLstingulshed merit. 
To be compared with Corbulo was his ambition. 
His military Uients gave him pretensions, and 
the voice of the people, who never leave exalted 
merit wltbont a rival, raised him to the highest 
eminence. By subduing tbe mutinous spirit of 
the ilritoDB he hoped to crqual the brilliant suo- 
cese of Corbulo in Armenia. With this view, 
he resolved to subdue the isle of Mona ; ^ a place 
Inhabited by a warlike people, and a common 


9 llie people of Btaaiitmaia. 

10 For an account of Vibiiu CrUpus, an advocate wbo 
arrnmnlated Immense rlcfaet, see the Dialogoa concern- 
log Oratory, s. 9. 

11 Petronliu Tnrpllinnas, daring his coniaUhlp, was 
the aatlior of a law, called Lex Pefroaio, by which tbe 
matter wat no longer at liberty, at hit will and pleasore, 
to compel any of hit tlavet to flgfat the wild beasts ; but 
a just groand of complaint appearing before the proper 
maglttrate, that mode of paniahment was enforced. 
Dcminin poteetaa aklmta ett ad beetiai depvgnaudaa mo 
arbitrio tentoe tradendi. ObitUo taimeu Jttdici tereo, gi 
/Kffa tit domrmi qttereia, tie ytmm tradetwr. Digest, 
lib. xlrilL tit 8. He was alto tbe an thor of a decree call- 
ed the TurpUian Derree, by which all, wbp began a 
proeemUon, and either harasted the defendant by de- 

or abaadoned the raote, were nridected to heavy 
penalties. Two regnlathmanjatt, that It It wonderful, 
tayi Brotier. how they escaped the notice of Tadtns. 

18 For the inactivity and unwsrUha spirit of Anlai 
Didiot, tee Annals, xlL a. 40 ; and Life of Agiirola, a 
14. 

13 For the SUorea, tee the Oeographlcal Table. 

It Mona. DOW Anglesey. 


refuge for all tbe dbeontented Britons. In or- 
der to fiidlitate his approach to a difficult and 
deodtful shore, he ord er ed a number of flat-bot^ 
tomed boats to be constructed. In these be 
wafred over the Infantry, while the cavalry, 
partly by fbrding over the shallows, and portly 
by swimming their horaea, advanced to gmiu a 
footing on the Island. 

XXX. On the opposite shore stood the Brit- 
<ms, close embodied, and prepared for action. 
Women were aeen rushing through the ranks 
in wild disorder ; their apparel funoral ; their 
hair loose to the wind, in their bands .flaming 
torches, and their whole appearance resembling 
the frantic rage of the Furies. 'Ihe Druids 
were ranged in order, with Lands uplifted, in- 
voking the gods, and pouring forth horrible im- 
precations. 'Hie novelty of the sight struck tbs 
Romans with awe and terror. They stood in 
stupid amazement, as If their limbs were be- 
numbed, rlvetted to one spot, a mark for the ene- 
my. The exhortations of the general diffused 
new vlgonr through the ranks, and the men, by 
mntnal reproaches. Inflamed each other to deeds 
of valour. They felt the disgrace of yielding to 
a troop of women, and a band of fanatic priests ; 
they advanced their standards, and rushed on to 
the attack with impetuous fury. The Britons 
perished in the flames, which they themseivea 
bad kindled. 'I’he iilund fell, and a garrison 
was established to retain it in lubjectloii. 'Fhe 
religious groves, dedicated to BupersUclon and 
barbarous ritea, were levelled to the ground. In 
those recesses, the natives imbrued their altan 
with tbe blood of their prisoners, and in the en- 
trails of men explored tbe will of the gods. 
While Suetonins was employed in making his 
arrangements to secure the island, he received 
intelllgenco that Britain had revolted, and that 
tbe whole province was up In arms. 

XXXI. I’rasutagns, the late king of the 
Icenians, in tbe course of a long reign had 
amassed considerable wealth. By bis will be 
leR the whole to hii two daughters and the em- 
peror In equal shares, conceiving, by that stroke 
of policy, that he should provide at once fur the 
tranquillity of his kingdom and bis family, 'ihe 
event was otherwise. His dominions were ra- 
vaged by the centurions ; the slaves pillaged bis 
bouse, and his effects were seired as lawful plun- 
der. His wife, Boadlcea, was disgraced with 
cmel stripes ; her daughters were ravished, and 
tbe most iJIiistrioaa of the Icenians were, by 
force, deprived of tbe posa es aioDs which bad been 
transmitted to them by their anceatora. 
whole country was considered as a legacy be- 


15 For an scconat of the DmMa, see CMar*B Commea. 
tarles. 

16 Pruutafns, king of tlie Icenlani. See the Geogra- 
phical Table, llie outragea committed by the Romana 
are atrongly psioLed by tbe late Mr Gkmr, after his 
master Tarltos. 
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<^ae>thed to the pluodercn. The reUtloni of 
deceaied king were redaced to ilMTery. * £x- 
■•persted by these acta of violence, and dreading 
worae oalamldea, the Icenlana had recourse to 
anna. The Trlnobantlans joined in the rerolt. 
The neighbouring atatea, not aa yet taught to 
crouch in bondage, pledged themselrea. In secret 
eounclla, to stand forth in the cause of liberty. 
What chiefly fired their indignation was the 
conduct of the yeterena, lately planted aa a co- 
lony at Camaiodunum. These men treated the 
Britons with cruelty and oppression ; they drove 
the natives from their habitations, and calling 
them by the opprobrious names of slaves and 
captives, added insult to their tyranny. In these 
acta of oppresalon, the veterans were supported 
by the common soldiers; a set of men, by their 
habits of life, trained to licentiousness, and, in 
their turn, expecting to reap the same advan- 
tages. The temple built in honour of Claudius 
was another cause of discontent. In the eye of 
the Britons It seemed the citadel of eternal 
slavery. 'The priests, appointed to oflSciate at 
the altars, with a pretended seal for retigion, 
devoured the whole substance of the country. 
To over-run a colony^ which lay quite naked and 
exposed, without a single fortification to defend 
it, did not appear to the incensed and angry 
Britons an enterprise that threatened either dan- 
ger or difficulty. The fact was, the Roman 
generals attended to improvements of tsste and 
elegance, but neglected the useful. They em- 
bellLsbed the province, and took no care to de- 
fend it 

XXXII. While the Britons were preparing 
to throw off the yoke, the statne of victory, 
erected at Camslodunura, fell from its base, with- 
out any apparent cause, and lay extended on the 
ground with its face averted, aa If the goddess 
yielded to the enemies of Rome. Women in 
restless ecstacy rnsheff^mong the people, and 
with frantic screams denounced impending ruin. 
In the council-chamber of the Homans ' hideous j 
clamours were heard in a foreign accent; savage j 
howlings filled the theatre, and near the mouth j 
of the 'rhamee the image of a colony' in mins 
was seen in the transparent water ; the sea was 
purpled with blood, and at the tide of ebb, the 
figures of human bodies were traced on the sand. 
By these appearances the Romans were sank In 
despair, while the Britons anticipated a glori- 
ous victory. Suetonius, la the mantime, was 
detained In the isle of Mona. In this alarm- 
ing crisis, the veterans sent to Catos Declanus, 
the procurator of the province, for a relnforce- 


1 The world st that time wu orercsst by tbe gloom 
of mperttlUon. Hie Romans oftoi knew bow to avail 
tbemwlres of It j bat the Barbariana In thli Instance had 
tbe adrantaga. 

S Hooses seemed to be Lorerted In the water ; but the 
laws of optka were not considered by tbe Brltona In 
their mln^ arery thing was a prognoatlc. 
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ment. Two hiuidred men, and those not com- 
pletely armed, were all that officer could spare. 
Tbe colony had but a hsndful of soldiers. Tlieir 
temple was strongly fortified, and there they 
hoped to make a stand. But even for the defence 
of that place no measures were concerted. Secret 
enemies mixed in all their deliberations. No fosse 
was made ; no palisade thrown up ; nor were 
the women, and such as were diubled by age or 
infirmity, sent out of the garrison. Unguarded 
and unprepared, they were taken by surprise, 
and, in the moment of profound peace, over- 
powered by the Barbarians in one general assault. 
The colony was laid waste with fire and sword. 

The temple held out, but, after a siege of two 
days, was taken by storm. Fetlllus Cereaiis, 
who commanded the ninth legion, marched to the 
relief of the place. The Britons, flushed with 
success, advanced to give him battle. The legion 
was put to the rout, and tbe infantry cut to 
pieces. Cereaiis escaped with the cavalry to bis 
Intrenchments. Catos Decianns, tbe procura- 
tor of the province, alarmed at the scene of car- 
nage which he beheld on every side, and further 
dreading the indignation of a people, whom by ra- 
pine and oppression he had driven to despair, be- 
took himself to flight, and crossed over into Gaul. 

XXXIII. Suetonius, ondlsmayed by this 
dinurter, marched through tbe heart of tbe coun- 
try as far as London ; ” a place not dignified with 
the name of a colony, but tbe chief residence of 
merchants, and the great rairt of trade and com- 
merce. At that place he meant to fixihe seat of 
war; bat reflecting on tbe scanty numbers of his 
little army, and tbe fatal rashness of Cereaiis, he 
resolved to qnit that station, and, by giving up one 
post, secure tbe rest of tbe province. Neither sup- 
plicatioDB, nor the tears of theinbablUnts, oonld 
induce him to change his plan. The signal fur the 
march was given. All who chose to follow his 
banners were taken under his protection. Of 
all who, on accoant of their advanced age, the 
weakness of their sex, or the attractions of the 
situation, thought proper to remain behind, not 
one escaped the rage of tbe Barbarians. Tbe 
inhabitants of Verulamium, ' a monicipal town, 
were in like manner put to the sword. Tbe 
geuins of a savage people leads them always 
iu quest of plunder ; and, accordingly, the 
Britons left behind them all places of strength. 
Wherever they expected feeble real stance, and 
considerable booty, there they were sure to 
attack with the flereest rage. Military skill 


3 London, even st thst time, wms the seat of tride snd 
commerce. If It hss ^ne on Incresslng for shore 1700 
years, tUl It Is DOW become the Kremtest city In tbe sroild. 
It Is biMTsnse lndiistz 7 hss been i>rotected by s constit*^ 
tlon, which hss impfoved daring tbe whole time, sod 
is now the wonder and tbs envy of sarrounding nstluns. 

4 Vemlsnam, now Feru/iiss near 8t AUan’g, In Hort. 
fordtkirt. The great Bacoa has made the name Im- 
mortal 
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ww not tb« talent of BftrtwrtaiML TMiDiunber 
meiered In the ptaoM which hare been mo- 
tioned, uDoaDted to no leoi than MTentj tbon- 
eand, aU dtiiene or alllee of Rome. To make 
priaonen, and reaerre them for alaTerj, or to 
iixchanfe them, waa not in the idea of a people, 
who deepieed all the lawa of war. Tl»e halter 
and the gibbet, ilanghter and deaolatlon, fire and 
■word, were the marki of arage Taloor. Aware 
^that vengeance would overtake them, they were 
resolved to make aure of their revenge, and glut 
themnelvea with the blood of their enemies. 

XXXIV. The fourteenth legion, with the 
vptenmi of the twentieth, and the anxiliariea 
from the adjacent itationa, having joined Sue-, 
toniiu, hla army amounted to little leas than ten 
thousand men. Thus reinforced, he resolved, 
without loss of time, to bring on a decisive ac- 
tion. For this purpose be chose a spot encircled 
with woods, narrow at the entrance, and shel- 
tered in the rear by a thick forest. In that slt- 
natlon he had no fear of an ambuscade. The 
enemy, he knew, had no approach, but In front 
An open plain lay before him. He drew aphis 
men In the following order : the legions in clow 
army formed the centre ; thellght^armed troops 
were itatioued at hand to serve as occasion might 
require ; the cavalry took post In the wings. 
The Britons brought into the field an incredible 
multitude. They fnrmod no regular Liue of bat- 
tle. Detached parties and loow battalions dis- 
played their numbers, in frantic transport bound- 
ing with exultatiou, and so sure of victory, that 
they placed their wives in waggons at the 
extremity of the plain, where they might survey 
the scene of action, and behold the wonders of 
British vslour. j 

XXXV. Boadicea* in a warlike car, with 
her two daughters before ber, drove through the 
ranks. She harangued the different nations In 
their turn : ** This,” she said, “ la not the first 
time that the Britons have been led to battle by 
a woman. But now the did not oome to boast 
the pride of a long line of ancestry, nor even to 
recover ber kingdom and the plundered wealth 
of her family. She took the field, like the meanest 
among them, to assert the cause of public liberty, 
and to seek revenge for her body seamed with 
IgnomLuioufl stripes, and her two daughters in- 
fsmouily ravished. From the pride and arroganoe 
of the' Romans nothing Is sao^ ; all art sul^eet 
to violation ; the old endure the soouige, and the 
virgins are deflowered. But the vindictive gods 
are now at hand. A Roman legloo dared to 
Caoe the warlike Britons ; with their lives they 
paid for their rashness ; thow who survived the 
carnage of that day, lie poorly bid behind their 
intrenobmenta, meditating nothing bat bow to 
ave themadvea by an Ignomlnlona flight. From 
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the din of prap ara tlop, and the sboata of tha 
Bri||iihtmy» tha Romana, avan now, sbiiBk 
back whh tarror. What wUl ba thair earn whwi 
tha aaaanlt baglna? Look raond, and view year 
Domberi. BaboM tba proud dbplay of warlJka 
q>irits, and eooalda th9 motlN’ea for which wa 
draw the avanging sarord. On this qH»t wa 
must either ooiMioar, ar die with glory^ There 
is no altematlre. Though a woman, my laatr 
lutlon is fixed ; the men, if they ple as e , may 
survive with In&my, and live In boodaga." 

XXXVL SostonJas, in a moment of anoh 
importance, did not remain silent. Hs expsetad 
every thing from the valour of his men, a^ yat 
urged every topic that could Inspire and animate 
them to the attack. ^ Despise,” be said, ** the 
savage uproar, the yells and shouts of ondUd- 
plin^ Barbarians. In that mixed mnltitads, 
the women ont-Dumber the men. Void of spirit, 
unprovided with arms, they are not soldiers who 
come to offer battle ; they are dastards, runaways, 
the refuse of your swoids, who have often fled 
before you, and will sgiJn betake themaelres to 
flight when they see the couqueror flaming In 
the ranks of war. In all eogagements It la the 
valour of a few that turns tbo fortune of the 
day. It will be your immortal glory, that with 
a acanty number you can equal the exploits of a 
great and powerful army. Keep your ranks; 
discharge your Jsveliui ; rush forward to a cioee 
attack ; down all with your bucklers, and 
hew a paange with your swords. Pursue the 
vanqul^ed, and never think of spoil and plunder. 
Conquer, and victory gives you every thing.” 
This speech was received with warlike acclama- 
tions. The soldiers burned with Impatience for 
the onset, the veterans brandished their javelins, 
and the ranks displayed such an intrepid ooun- 
tenance, that Snstonlua, anticipating the viotaiy, 
gave the signal for the charge. 

XXXVII. The engagement began. The 
Roman legion preeented a close-embodied line. 
The narrow d^Ie gave them the abelter ef a 
rampart. The Britons advanced with ferocity, 
and discharged their darts at random. In that 
instant, the Romans rushed forward In Che form 
of a wedge. The anxiliarlei followed with 
equal ardour. The cavalry, at the same time, 
bore down upon the enemy, and, with their 
plksa, overpowered all who dared to make a 
stand. The Britons betook themselves to flight, 
but their waggons in the rear obstructed thelg 
paange. A dreadfbl slaughter followed. Net- 
tber sex nor age was spared. The cattle, falling 
in One promisenoos carnage, added to the heaps 
of slain. The glory of tbe day was equal to the 

most splendid victory of indent thnes. Aooofd- 
Ing to some wrltem, not leas than eighty thou- 
sand Britons wera put to tba atrord. Tba Ro- 
mans lost abont four hundred men, and tha 
wounded did not exceed that nomber. Boadleea, 
by a dose of poison, put a parlod to her life. 
8 K 


5 D4o has put lota tba moutli of Doailnaa a louf , a 
tsiiaas, and aiwTvitaspaaoli. 
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AHiAu pMUnrawt, p n i4 ic it tnt»conip' tl>« 
■»toqaM iM iMi^of tlM hrm 
faortMWtktndtfrenttoth 

4Man of kit the mUIm Aote 

^fekl ttkOUlMAd of tkplr than In to (w—ikBlt n 
tMecy* tenc witk nmorM, hi fell 
yA txpfarad on the ipot. 

^ XXXVIII. SoetoaincilledLntUlitaioroei, 
«bA» knrlnf erdertd tbtm to pitch thtlr tonta, 
kept the AaU In rtndtnMi for ntw tmeritaciei, 
tntwidhn not to dote the eutpnlfn till he put 
Mtodtatkewv. B j dlreetioiio ftvm the eo^ 
ptror t ninlbrMmait of two thouamd legioDtrj 
tri*iwi> d^lMuJllMyooborti,* AQdttkoonnd 
b ene, arTind frma Oermtnj. Bj this eoeee- 
edoQ of otmif th tko ninth legien waa oompletecL 
Tbt qihprtt and eaTalrj were cent Into new 
gparttrii and the country roond, whererer the 
pdepla had declared open koetlUty, or were eot- 
peotad of tnaohery, wae laid waete with fire and 
award, likaalne wae the eril that ckiedy dlt- 
ttaaaad the enemy: employed In waiilkeprepera- 
tlooa^ they had neglected the ealilTatlon of their 
tanda, dapendlng altogether on the aucoeai of 
their arma, and the booty which they bofad to 
adia from the Romana. Fierce and determined 
In the caaaa of libertjf they were rendared atiU 
more obatUiata by the mlanndenrfendlng that 
aabebted between the Roman generalm. Jollna 
ClaaatdanaB bad auooeeded to the poet racant by 
the andden flight of Catna Deoianoe. Being at 
Tuianoa with Saetonlna, he did not aemple to 
aacrUtoe the poblio g<|yd to prirate anlmoelty. 
He apread a report, that another eommuder In 
chief ml^t be eooo espeeted, and in him the 
firltooa woM ftod n man, who would tning 
with hfaa neither iU will to tbd natlree, nor the 
pride of r kt ary. The Tangaiabed would, by 
eoneeqaenee, meet with ntodetmilen and baman- 
hy. OaaalolaDna did not stop here i in hie dee- 
patchai to Rom^ be preaNd the necmaity of re- 
oabkiff Snatonloa. The war would, odfcgwiee, 
itomr he brought to a ooDdnalon by an oAcer 
who owtd all Ua dtaaatera to hia own want of 
eawdnct, aonl hit anooeaa to ttto good fbrtnna ef 
tfieamplra. 

ZXXIX. IneenaaqMseeoftbeaeeomplainta, 
Falydetiia, one of the emperor’i Creedmen, wae 
gnt from Roeoe to Inqnlrei Into the etete of 
BrhaiA. The weight and aaihorliy of each a 
^aaww^ar, Nero flattarad hkneelA would preduoe 
aracwitcnhillnnlHmimthehottUogener^ and 


; 1 tiwwilig to Cndn. the eaesp of^the Meoad le. 
glaa wee In .lf>neiw>ft>>fr«i et a piece celled, by the 
Brttope, Kao Ioioit, Vrht Ltgiinit, the dty of the 
legVm. The piece where tUe betttewM fbught b not 
Mcertaloedi bat tt b etidoC tOt aMtontee hadeoU 
beeted kh «anei freee eU feevbn. 

a There b TBeeca tobdbvhomepaemgenithiHb- 
Wry. book L a ttetthe bfht euaiUery cdiorb woe 
beterboe. 


dlapoM the Babona to a more pedflc temper. 
Polyoletoa oat eat wUh a large retlnna, and, on 
hb Journey through Italy and Oaol« made hk 
grandeur a burden Co the people. OnhiaarriTal 
In Britain ha o e aauwed tba Ronoan aoldleraj ba| 
hia magnltioeni aira and aaaiynad Importance 
met with nothing fbom the Britona but contempt 
and darlaloa. NoCwlthatandlng the mlafortanea 
of tbo natleea, the flame oi liberty waa not extin- 
gnbhed. TbeaKorfaltant power ^ a manumitted 
flare waa a noralty which th|p|L|erocloua laland- 
era could not digmt. They iaar an army that 
fought with rmlour, and a ganeral who lad them 
on to rictofy; bnt both were obliged to wait 
the nod of a wretched bondsman. In tba report 
made by thla man tba atate ci aflhln waa auoh aa 
gare no Jeahmay to Nero, Suetooloa, therefore, 
wmacontinoedln hia goremmenL It happened, 
In a abort time aRerwarda, that a few ahlpe 
wwu wrecked on the ooaat, and aU on boa^ 
periabed in the waree. Thla waa conaldered aa 
ft calamity of war, and, on that anoonnt, Soeto- 
nioa waa recalled. Fetronlua TnrpQlanaa, 
wboeeoonaalahJphad joat then expired, aoooeeded 
to the command. Under him a languid atate of 
tranquillity followed. The ganeral aaw the 
paerire dlapoaitlon of the Britona, and not to 
proToka boatilitlea waa the nils of hia conduct. 
He remained ioaotlre, content to decorate bia 
want of enterpiiae with the name of peace. 

XL. Thla year waa remarkable for two atro- 
clouB dimoa j oof, the act of a aenator, and the 
othtf perpetrated by the daring aplrit of a alare. 
Domltiiia Balboa, of prwtorUn rank, waa, at 
thgt time, &r adranoed In yaan. Hia wealth, 
and hb want of laaue, made him obnoxloua to 
the arta of Ul-dealgning men. Hb rebUon, 
Valerlua Fablanua, a man high in rank, and 
likely to obtain the flnt benoun of the atate, 
fiujpd hb will. To glre oelonr to the fraud, he 
oSw Into hb plot VlDcina Ruflnua and Teren- 
tlna Tjwitlnna, two Romin knlghti^ who ohoee 
to act in concert with Antonlua PrUnua ” and 
Aainloa Marcelloe. Antonlua waa a prompt 
and daring apbit, ready for any mbehiaf. Mar- 
oeUaa waa grandaon to the renowned Aainloa 
PoUlo : hb charmotar waa, till that time, without 
a Btaln) hut hb fisTourite maxim waa, that 
porerty * U the went of erlla. In the preaence 
of tbooe conaplratcn, and other wltneaan of in- 
fwiar oota, Pahlanua saaled the wllL The fraud 
being breoffal to light bolofe the aenate, the au- 
ther of It, with three of hb aeoompUcee, namely, 
Antanloa, Auflims, and Terentlna, were con- 
demned to safler the panaUlea €i the Comellan 

S Antondu Prlnoi will be mco. in the Hbtory of 
Tadtna, aeting the part of m abb gnermL 

4 The man arbo tfabfca perert j the wont of erfla, 
will not be bog he thinki hooeety a ragged Tlrtoc. 

Beneoa haa left a T «7 Afleroat maxim. Si vti man 
—bio, —f paiyer gis «perML oof p eiye H HmiHi. 
Eobtartt. 


OF TACITUS. 


Aook XIV.] 

Uw. * Mmellai fbmMl Id Ae fkT««r of the 
prlDoe, and Un dlfiritjof hla artoitai% a yoar er - 
fill protection. Ho was laTod from pnniihaUnf. 
not from inCim^i 

XLL The amo dap wm frftal to two oUmr 
of ndk and dlitinotloa. Pompolmi e 

yoanf nian who had already paoMd with hon- 
our tbrbagh the offloe of quMtor, wao diaifed 
ai an a ncewmr y In the follt of Fablanna. He 
waa boDlabed, not only from Italy, but from 
Spain, the fdaoo^Fhla birth. Valerioa Pondooi 
met with eqiAt'aoTerlty: The crime aHq^ 
afalntt him waa, that, with a dealfn to dode the 
Jmiadlctloa of frie pnefect of Heme, he had ao- 
onaad aereral ddlnqnenti befm the pnetor ; In- 
tendlnf , In the frrat Inatance, nnder eolonr of a 
lefml p r o c em , and after war da, by abandoning the 
proaoontlon, to defat the enda of Joatlea. The 
fkthen added a olaaa to thdr decree, whereby 
all peraona oonoemed either In proonrlngor eoti- 
doctlng for hire a oolloalTe action, wen to be 
trated aa pabllc preraricatan, * and to anflbr the , 
])alDi and penaltla inflictad by the Uw on wy* 
u etood eonrfctod of a faUe and calomnlotia ao- 
caation. 

Xlill. The aooond daring crime that marirnd 
the year, a mentioned abore, waa tha act of a 
dare. ThhmanmiinUredhUmaatar, Podanlna 
Secnndaa, at that tima prafeet of the dty. HU 
motive for thb deaperata act waa althei* beanae 
hia liberty, after a bargain made , ' waa atlll wtih- 
hdd, or, being eoamoared of a foreign pathlo, 
he oonld not endare bla maeter aa hU rlvaL 
Every aUre in the family when tbe mntder waa 
oommltted, waa by ancient naage aol^eGt to apl- 
tal pnniahment; .but the populace, tooohed with 
oompaaeion for ao many Innocent men, oppoaed 
the execatlon with rage and tomnlt little abm^ 
of a oedltiooa Itumrectloa. In the aenato many 
of the fathen embraced the popular aldek bat^;(he 
majority deoUred for the rigour of tbe Uw vHHi- 
out InnovatUo. In the debate on thU ooea- 
aion, ” Caloi Caaalas apt^ to the fbllowiiig ef- 
fect ; 

XLIII. ** I hare bean often pree en t, eoMcript 
fatbera, when motlona have bm made In tbU 


a The CarMUan law waa enacted by Cornelliii Bylla 
tha dtetator, who fBade twmlibiaiit to aa the eea. 
teace to be paaaed on all wbo ihonli ■uppreaa a trna 
will, or facie a IiIm one. It appean hewev w U the 
History, booh U. a 80, that ADtoedoa waa only azpeUod 

0 That pnnUbment waa either exik, rwlegmUsn to es 
UUnd, or degradatloD fron the ofiboder*! rank. Ommes 
tnim noh aaw fef w i i erlM, rd intmim n tr gmti tmt, tnU 
•rdMf rnmimim te ^tmiri pimatiL Bee Julias Fauliu, 
De loJorUa, leg, xi 

, 1 Bbvss were In the habit of wring Booey in order 
to parch asB tbslr freedocn. Bee the com of Paris the 
eoaedlan, book xtU. a S7. Seeako Beneca, Ephtlxxx. 

B Cains CauUs has been mentloDed to hia bonoor, 
book xlL a IS. 


Mi 

MMaUj frr MW iiB TH i t rtpogoant to tka Into 
in belagt and totorly tobr — I n «f «|1 analtot 
eatohUakflMntBi To tkoM motototo 1 mo4o jw 

op p oti tl oii , thnogfa wall eoattaotdr that the 
gmiatUoaitodaby ato an aetoara wara tka baat, 
tka wUeit. tka mart ooiidoetva to tka paW^ 
good. To ebiBga tkat ayrtam la to ekaaga ftr 
the worae. TbU kaa avar been my aattUd cyln- 
Un ( hot I forkora to taka a part la yoardtkalea, 
that I might not be tbooght Ugotod aiUito to 
antiquity, or to my own way of thlnkliig. . X 
hadanotkar faawn fkrmyooodttot. Tbawaigkt 
and InfluenOe whldi I £arterad myartf I bad aa- 
quired la thla ataamUy* might, ky fraqaently 
troubling you, Uaa Ita aOmt. I datntoad, 
tharefora, to reaerve myaolf tor aoma Impartaat 
atoioDoCnre whaq my faebU voloa might ba af 
uae. That tMmjaoctuiaoocnntbk vary day. A 
man of nofwiUr rank, without a frUod to aarirt 
him, wHboat any ooa paraoo to oppoaa tka rad* 
fiaa'a blow, no notice given, do dUoovery mada^ 
baibeanin bbown hoaae barbarooely mardarad. 
Tha Uw which doooM every eUva ander tkaraaf 
to execution, h rtlU In force. Repeal tkal law, 
and, If you will, let thU borribU dead paaa wttk 
tmpimlty; but whan yon have dona It, whkkaf 
oe oan think blmeelf mfa? Who ean depand on 
hU rank or dlgnhy, wbmi tha flrat magbtrato if 
yonr city dtaa under the iMaaalD’ertroke? Wka 
ean hope to lira in aecarity amongit hU dUvaa, 
whan ao Urga a number ai four hundrad oauld 
not defand Podanloe Secnndoa? Will odr do> 
meetlci amlit na In tbe boor of need, when wv 
eee, in the inatance before na, that neither' theli 
own dangar ow tbe terAna of the Uw could la- 
doce them to protect their maater ? Will It be 
aaid that the murderar atraok bit blow to revenge 
a peraonal injury ? Whit waa Ibe 1^) ary? Tke 
paternal eatata of a mifiaD, perkape, Waa Iq dan- 
ger; or tba foreign pathlo, erbom they were ga- 
Ing to ravish from him, deaoended to him from 
hie anewiora. If tkat ba ao, tba deed waa UiT- 
fhl, and, by eoneeqnanoe, we, Oaoecrlpt ftitkarai 
ought to proDomioe It JueUflabU komirldo. 

XLIV. ^ Bat Ut me aak you ( are wa, at tbii 
tiine of day, to aupport by argnmant, what kk 
been long Bottled by tha wladom of agea ? Sofr 
poaa tke point in dbputo ware a new qnaatloo 
to bo DOW decided for tke flrrt time i can wi 
bnagine that a mflUn, who bad Armed a ktocl 
deaign to murder hb maater, kept the wboU m 
elaoely locked op In bbbreaat, that, In theaglto 
tuna of a guilty aaliwl, notUng ea oa pe d 
kim? Not a menace, not ao much aa a real 
word to give tbe alarm ? Nothing, wre are told 
of tbb Bort h a ppeood ; we are to belbve tkat tki 
lamaaln brooded over bla horrible pnrpoae In anl 
len elleoci ; that be prepared hla dagger uotoei 
by every eye, and that hb fellow-eUvea knee 
Dotbiog of It. Be It oo; did he pam noecei 
through tke train of attondanta that guarded tb 
bed-chamber? Did be open the door unper 
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byaU? DM ht ant«r with a Ilf bt, and 
atrfln tha mortal Uow» without tba knowladfs 
of Aiy paraon wbatarar ? 

*' flotwim tfaa firat dmlfo* and the final exe- 
oatiea of orll daeda, aymptoma of j^oUt ara oftaa 
aaao. If our alaraa are faltbfnlf If they fire 
tlmaly Intalllfenoe, wa may IIto aaoore Jn our 
^Mmaaaj or If we mnat fall by the morderer'a 
di^^. It la a aatlilhotloo to know, that Joatloe j 
will **"-^ *«^ the fuilt j. The mind and temper 
of the akre, thoogh bom oo the xnaeter'a eatate, 
or eren in bla houae, ImUbing with hla ilrat 
wilTk aifiMtioo and gmtltnde to the family, were 
alwaya eoapaotad by our anoeatora. At preaent, 
^ haea In our ao-rloe whole natlona of alaTea ; 
^ aonm of mankind, ooQaoted from all qoartera 
of the globe; a race of men, who bring with 
them forelgii rltea, and the religion of tiralr conn- 
try, or, probably, no rallglon at all. In each a 
oooflox. If tha lawB are allent, what protection 
ramalna for tha maater 7 Bat, it la aakl, the 
Innocent may aufler with the gnilty. To thia 1 
anawer, when an army, aelxed with a general 
panic, toma Ita back oo the enemy, and, to re- 
atore military diadpllna, the meo are drawn out 
and <L wl ma ted ; wh^ dlatinctlon la then made be- 
tween the gallant aoldler and the ooward who fled 
from hla poet? In poll tloal Jnatlce chm la often 
aomethlng not atrlotly right : bnt partial evil la 
eoanterbolanoed by the good of the whcde.” 

XL V. To thia reaaoning no reply waa made, 
and yet a mormar of dlaapprobatlon ran throagh 
the aaaembly. The number doomed to lofler, 
their age, thdr aex, and the undoubted innocence 
of the greateat part, awakened aentlmenta of 
oompaaalon; hot the mi^oiity waa for letting 
tbe law* taka ita oooree. Their opinion pre- 
vailed. The popular cry waa atill for mercy. Tbe 
rabble roaa in a tumoltaona body, and with atonaa 
and flrebrazMli atopped the execntlon. To quell 
their fury, ‘Nero iaaued a proclamation, and by 
hla order tbe atreeta were lined wlU|^ aoldlera 
under arma. The unhappy vlotlma auflered 
death. Clngooloa Varro moved, that even the 
fteedmen, who were actually in the booae at the 
time of tbe murder, ahould, by a decree of the 
•anate, be baniabed out of Italy. To thia Nero 
anawnred, that dnoe mercy waa not allowed to 
mitigate the a yetam of ancient lawa, to inoease 
thdr rigonr by new palna and penaltlea, would 
be an act of croelty. 

XLVI. During the aame oonaulship, Tarqni- 
tloa Prlacua, at tbe ault of the people of Bitby- 
nia, waa convicted of extortion, and condemned 
to make reatitatkm. The eenate remembered 
the vielence of thia man In the proeeoutlon 
agaLoat Statniaa Tanrna,” hb own prooonaul in 
AlHca, and now retaliated with a vindictive 

1 Beeadecieeaf thetanate on tfala aoldeot, Asnala, 
MMLt.9L 
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aplrit. Hke people in both the Oaula w e re re- 
viewed and rated by QnJntua Volaalaa, Sextiaa 
Afrioanna, and Tnbeliloa Maxlmns. The twe 
forma*, elate with famQy pride, paaeed their 
time in mutual Jcalouay, thwarting each other, 
and Btmggllng for pre-cmlnenoe. They looked 
down with contempt on Trebelilna; bat their 
petty animoaltlee aerved only to degrade tbem- 
■elvaa, and give to their eoUeegne a decided au- 
periority. 

XLVII. In tbe conrae of thia year died Mem- 
mloa Regnloa, dlatingulahed by hla vlrtuea, and 
hla nnblemlahed character. Admired for hla 
conatanoy and nnahaken flrmneaa, he roae to aa 
high a pitch of credit and aatbority, aa can be 
attained under a government, where the gran- 
deur of the prince throwa a ahade over the merit 
of every private oitixen. Ai a proof of this, we 
have the foUowing anecdote. Nero being con- 
flned with a fit of illneea, the tribe of ayoopbanta, 
fiottering about hla person, poured forth the 
anguish of their hearta, and, “ if any thing 
happened to the emperor, the day,” they mid, 
“ that pnt a period to hla life, would be tbe last 
of the empire." “ No,” replied the prince, “ a 
pillar of tbe state will atill remain." The coar- 
tiera stood at gmxe, wondering who that person 
could be; Nero told them, ** Memmiua Kegu- 
lua la the man.” Strange as it may seem, Hegu- 
luB survived that opinion of hla vlrtae. In hli 
love of retirement he found a retreat from dang^. 
A man, whose family had lately risen to honours, 
gave DO alarm ; and hla, fortune raised no envy. 
It was in the aame year that Nero dedicated a 
gymnaalum,* or pnblJo aobool for athletic exer- 
dsas, and, with tbs obliging facility of Greek 
mannera, gave orders that tbe senatora and Ro- 
Toan knights, without any expense on their part, 
ahoold be provided with oil, to prepare thtir 
limbs for that elegant exhibition. 

XLVIll. Daring the conaolahlp of Fublioa 
Marios and Lucius Aainias, [A. U. C. B15. 
A. D. GS.] a prosecution was set on foot 
a^lnat Antistius, then Invested with tbe office 
of prator. Tbe condnet of thia man, when 
tribune of the people,* baa been alr^uly men- 
tioned. The charge against him waa, that 
being the author of aarcaatio verses sgainit the 
emperor, he prodoced hla poem to a large com- 
pany at tbe table of Oatorlua Scapula. For thia 
libel be was arraigned on the law of majesty. 
The cause was conducted by Coasutlanus CapI to, ■ 

3 puny tbs elder, lib. xr. >. 4, says, that the Oreeka, 
tbe larenlon of erery kind of rice, were tbe first that 
made oil sobaerTlant to tbe cormpitlon of manners, by 
distributing It at tbetr public s pacts des. Urum oM ad 
htntriam aa r ie r t Ormci, vitiorum am ni ttm ganUoret, in 
GymmuHt pmbUxmndo. 

4 Bee Annah, xill. s. fiS. 

5 Captto waa formerly accused by tba people of CUU 
da, and oonrlcted of oppraashm and sxtortkiiL Aimals, 
xUl. s. 33. 
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who had beui lately ralaedi by the Intereet of 
Tlgelllnni, hla father-in- la#, to the miatorUn 
order, Thelawof m^)eetyhad fUlenintodlsBM, 
and was now reTlTod, for the flrat time In the 
reign of Nero, not, aa waa imagined, to make 
Aotlatiiia feel ita aeverlty, bat, In fact, to give 
the emperor an opportnnlty, afW Jadgment of 
death waa paaaed, to Interpoee hh trlbnnltlan* 
authority, and, by prereuting the execntioo, add 
new luatre to hla name. Oatorlua Scapula waa 
called aa a wltneoa. He remembered nothing of 
the veraea In qoeatlon. The evidence of otbera 
waa believed, and, thereapon, Janlua Marcellua, 
uonaul elect, moved, that the criminal, dlveatad 
in the flrat inatance of hla pnetonhlp, ahould 
aniTer death according to the lawa in foroe,^ and 
the practice under former emperora. The reat 
of the aenate ooncnirlng in the aame opinion, 
Pffitoa HiraaeA roae to oppoae the motion. He 
began with honoormble mention of the prince, 
nor did he take upon him to defend the conduct 
of Antiatiua. On the contrary, he blamed the 
licentlooa apiiit of the man in tarma of aeverlty; 
but under a vlrtnoua emperor, and In a aenate 
left to act with independence, the queation, be 
aald, waa not the magnitude of the crime, nor 
what puniahment the rigour of the law would 
warrant. The executioner, the gibbet, and the 
halter, were, for some time, unknown at Rome. 
Other paina and penaltiea were provided by law, 
and thoae might be Inflicted, without branding 
the Judgaa with cruelty, and the age with in- 
famy. Antiatlna may be condemned to banlab- 
meut ; hla efTeota may be condaoated. Jx)t blm 
paaa the remainder of hla daya in one of the ia- 
land a. Hla life, in that altoatlon. Will be pro- 
tracted miaery. He will there continue to lan- 
guiah In exile, a burden to himself, yet a living 
monument of the equity and moderation of the 
timea. 

XLIX. llie flrmneaa with which Tbrasea 
delivered hla aentlmenta inapired the aenate with 
the same ardour. The conaul pat the qneatlon, 
and the fstbera divided. ' The mi^Jorlty voted 


6 Hie trfboiiltimn power wu aaanmed by AuRustiu, 
as he aald, for the purpoee of protaetliif the people. Ad 
tumdam ptsbam triAunJoio jure coitfeafaM m ferebat. 
Annml^ L a iL It waa. In foci, the whole exerutire 
power of the atate veated in one man, who could, at hid 
will and pleaaure, ooutrol the Beoate and all tba magi. 
atratea. 

7 By this Jodfment Antlatlai was to snfler store sto- 
Joruwtt that la, as Soetonlaa explalna It, to be fastened 
stark naked by the neck within a forked stick, aad 
sooiiTfed to death. Soet In Neroa a Ml 

6 The senate often dsetded, wlthoat calllnf on each 
member for hla aptnloo, by dieiding^ tJui kotue ; per di«- 
emtiemsm. FUny the younger deserlbea the maoow of 
dolpg it : Too who think so, go to tfakt side : aa many ss 
are of a eontrary oplnioo, go to this dde. Lex Ua dh- 
cemtmemJleriJvMMi fmi Kme ts kotte puriem ; 

f«f atim ssmfo. i» iOmm partem ite fum tentitir. Fllntos, 
11b. Till. ep. 14. 


with Hir«Ma. The rtimantieirta were but a 
email nnmber. Amongat them was Auhta Vit- 
ellina, * of all the flattering ere#, the moat eir- 
rupC and aerrile j fluent in Inveetlvei eag e r to 
attack the moat emtnant charaotw a , and ever 
rare, with the confusion of a little mind, toahiink 
from the reply. He beard hla adveraary with 
allent patienoa. The console, how e v er , not 
preenme to doee the hneineai by a decree in 
form: they oboae to make tbelr report to the em- 
peror, and waithiapleaenre. Nero, for aome time, 
balanced between abame and resentment. At 
length hie answer was, ** That Antiatiua, with- 
out provocation, or any canaa of eomplalnt, had 
distilled the venom of bis pen on the n^me and 
character of hia sovereign. The matter had been 
referred to the senate, and juatlce required a pun- 
ishment adequate to the crime. blevertbeleaa, nit 
had been from the first hia resolution to mitigate 
a rigorous sentence, he would not now control 
the moderation of the fathers. They might de- 
termine, as to their wisdom should seem meet. 
They were even at liberty to acquit the criminal 
altogether." From this answer it was evident, 
that the conduct of the senate had given ofTance 
at court. The oonsula, however, were not in- 
dined to alter their report. Tbrasea maintained 
hia former opinion, and all who had voted with 
him followed bis example. Soma were unwil- 
ling, by a change of aendment, to expose tba 
priuce to the popular odium ; others thonght 
tbemsdvea nfe in a large majority ; and Tbrasea, 
with bis osoaI elevadon of mind, would not re- 
cede fWnn the dignity of his character. 

L. On a charge of the same complexion as the 
former, Fabridos Veieuto'* was involved In 
similar danger. In certain writings, which be 
called the last wills of persons deceased, he 
bad inserted skrokea of sadre reflecting on sev- 
eral members of the wnate, and otbera of the 
sacerdotal order. Talioa Geminua was the 
proaecutor^ He added another allegadou, charg- 
ing, that the criminal abased his credit at court, 
and disposed of the favours of the prince, and 
the honours of the state, by bargalu and sale, for 
bia own private emolument. 'Ehls last article 
roused the resentment of Nero ; he removed the 
cause to hla own trlhnual. Veiento was banished 
out of Italy. HIb books were condemned to the 
flames, bat eagerly sought, and universally read. 
Mra perused with avidity what was procured 
with danger. When no longer prohibited, the 
work sunk Into oblivion. 

LI. Meanwhile, the public grievances went on 
with increasing violence, and tbs mtatis of re- 
dremdlmlnishedevery day. Burrhus died at this 
time, whether In the course of nature, or by pol- 


9 This was Vltellius, sflerwanJs empere*. 

10 This WM one of the pernlckma race of inform- 
rrs in the rnifa of Domitlsn. Jiirensl mentions hiai, 
Sst. ir. ver 121 
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I' m kM m rn t IWfmilo^ 
" S^wii 

te UwOMt, Aiid tki In. 

^ tb ■ pcodlgWtti 

ili% tfd^oattil|iblUw4d. Tberiiru, boir«Ytir, 
« airt^mt wfwt/ that, ondf ■ pntemor W- 
^tlmlitoriiif ■ pr*t»^ girgle, poiM wu 
Iti a* iurtTnfitu, bf order of Nero, ftUd ihbl 
Uttrriiaii, bArlif dleogrered the VUIooJr, U kddii 
H be poured the prlooe otitenii^ ht« footoi 
ttiin^ ftmft him with aTerdoo, and to All Ih- 
qnJrlei ihortlj anetrered, ** X am well aipreaeitt. " 
Ite died nnlrenally lamented. Hli VlitoeA we^ 
Imif remembAhwl, andtdng reffdtted. Norwaa 
fhb pbhtlo grief allerlated bp the two per- 
tboa who tnoceeded to hli emplopmeota, namely-, 
Fanlita RuAia and bofonlm 'I'lgellinii*, * the 
formAf a man of niirloabted Innooeboe, bat the 
milMenoe that prooaedj fWmi want of iplrlt. 
TlgeOldai atoed dlatlligtiiahed bp a life of de- 
bandierp, and the infkmj of hla character. 
Rnfia owed hli adTaneement to the roloe of the 
peoph, Who were pleaaed with hla nprlght man> 
agemebt of ^ public atorea. Tlgellinaa Waa a 
Iktoorlte of tha emperor. Thaearly rleeaof the 
min recomltaeaded him to uotloa. The com- 
mand of the pfwtoiian goarda, which had heen 
intnutod to Bturhaa only, waa granted to thorn 
two by a joint commlaaloa. The Iraprcedoo, 
Which they had glrea of their oharactma, Waa 
conflrmad by their oondact In offlea. Tlgellinaa 
gatnad an abaohita aaoendant orer tha mind of a 
dAanchad and profligate emperor. In all 
acenea of rerelry he waa a conatant companion. 
Rnftta obtained the good-wUl of the aoldlera and 
the people bat bU merit rallied him with the 
prince. 

LIT. By the death of Borrhoa, Seneca loet 
the ehlef atipport of hit power. Hie friend of 
upright maaaarea ^raa anatefaed away, and rir- 
toe coaid no longer make head agal^ the oor- 
rapdon of a opart, goramed altofether by tha 
wQd and profllgmta. By that aet of man Seneca 
Wm ondermlned. They blackancd hie character, 
and loaded him With Tarioua Impatatlona. 

Hla wealth waa exorbitant, abo-re the eooditleo 
af a prirate dtlaen j and yet hla onappehaable 
aArloa went on without intormladon, arery day 
graaplng at mora. Hla rage for popolaiiCy waa 
no Lem ridrat Ha co urte d the affeothma of the 
people^ and by tha grandanrof Ua rillaa, and the 
beanty of hli gardena, hoped to Tie with Impe- 
rial aplendour. In mattara of taata and gahlaa 
he aJlowB no rival. Ha plalma tha whala 
rinoa of eh n o apoa aa hla own j and alnoa Naro 
■howad hla taate for po etr y, fra that moment 


1 TlralUnoa roM from obeemlty to be In Ugh taroar 
wlth Nwo. He wm the gnad teacher of rtebanchery 
aaO erery vloe. Jnreiial kaa reeorded Um, ml L rer. 
US. BMuaocDaotortheprodlfloiiaboiiqQetfl^hy 
thle mao. Aanale, xr. ■« SJ. 
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flanaoi batmaeab^ 

hHwapf if vbM. 

** To othbr HHantai of tha ha ta 
•AdOvwaA da bpm aaOmy« ^ akUl af the 
ehaiioaeer priwdhaa hlaradei^) hOIMeri at the 
mwaiomairt Of baraeii lad the ma^y of the 
^riaoi^a TOloe U a ad!^)^ ftw hla Wit and rldl- 
cnU. Inafltfabwfaattbhladrift? WbytrOly, 
that, hi tha whole earteat of the empire, there 
•faonhl ba nothing worthy of pralMe hot what 
flows from hla Onperlor tdenta. Bat Nero la no 
longer the popD of tiila aobtle pfaUoaopfaer ; he 
haa attained t^ prime aeiawl of manhood, and 
may now dJaoard hli tutor. He haa before hla 
eyes the brightest model for hla conduct, the eU- 
ample of hla own lUnatriaoa anoBatora.'* 

LIU. These Inildloaa arts wa not unknown 
to Seneca. There were still at oourt a few in 
the In te r e s ta of rirtoe^ and from soch men he 
reoelred IntelligeDce of all tbft paaeCd. Find- 
ing that the prince had withdrawn hla friend- 
■hip, and no longer admitted him to hla eonrer- 
mtion, he demanded an audlenoe, and apoke to 
the following eflbot : ** It la now, CMur, the 
foorteenth year, rince 1 waa placed near yonr 
perm ; of your reign It is the eighth. In that 
apace of time yon bare lariahed open me both 
wealth and hooomra, with eo liberal a band, that 
to complete my happ l neaa nothing now la necea- 
mry but moderation and oontentmenL In the 
humble reqaeat, which I preenme to Tn«h«y I 
■hall take the liberty to dte a few examples, fkr, 
indeed, aboTc my condition, bat worthy of you. 
Aaguitaa, ^uar lllaatrlona anceator, permitted 
Marcos Agrippa to retire to Mitylone ;■ be al- 
lowed Mmceoai to lire almost a atranger in 
Rome, and in the heart of the city * to dwell aa 
It Were In solitude. The fermer of those lUaa- 
triooa men bad been the companion of hla vran ; 
the latter aupported the weight of hla admlnla- 
timtloa : both, it la tme, reoelred ample rewards, 
bat rewards fririy earned by great and eminent 
■errloea. For myself, If yon except some attaln- 
manta in literature, the frolt of atndiea pnraned 
In the shade of retirement, what merit can I aa- 
aame? My fseble talenta are anppoaed to hare 
aeasoBcd yonr mind with the flrat tincture of 
letter a, and that honour la beyond aU reoom- 
penaa. 

« Bat your liberality kaowi no bonnda. Ton 


• It ta not aettled amoof the erittei, whethar Seneca 
dtdnotwiitaoomeofthetr^edlaa that bear this nsne. 

S AfTipfM, tai the year of Borne 731, Tedradto the lale 
of now J/miUn. 

4 Mgewiaa had ahonae and magnifloent gardena near 
Mount EaqoUne. PUny mya, that the pnetiee of bar. 
Ii% plimiii Bimiiiili aUlilii Hill aalliiifa ill| iiaa iiii 
knowi^Vl fiptenroi led the way at Athena. Priwtmi 

etoM aierii mm fmtrat im kMtari rura. FUny, 

Ub. xix. L 4, nie gardens of l^ptcninia are beoomapro- 
rerifaL 
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Boot WKJ 

vlAli AmiiM wUk rkbM. 

WlMn 1 ftdtti m. ftttT 1 to mj¥ 

welf, Bhalt • man ^ toy W«tl» wiibMit tally 

rntmfittm, thB toa^ • tota* ta io 

pr9TlfM0,^fTCMto« to nak wlAh tk* 
(raqdMs^ef Ro^l•^ My DMoe, ’ike dmm af ■ 

MV "**nr fifOTM UHOOf tkom wbo boUt t lOQf 

aod iplMidtd line of uuMton. Whoro k now 
the mlfidt vfalcb loag liaee knew, that toko eon- 
teat with, little k tnu hopplnMi? TbephUoeo- 
pber If employed In loj^f oat firdeni, * and 
Improrinf ploafore g wm ndf. He deUfhtf In 
the extent of ample tHUi; he enjoyi a Uiie 
rent-roll, and bM fama of mooey * laid oat at 
Intereat. 1 hare but oni apolofy ; yoor monl- 
flooDoe waa a command, and it waa not for me 
to reolat. 

LIV. ^ But the nMaanre of generodiy on 
yoor part, and aabmloalon on mine, la now com- 
plete. What a prince could give, yon bare be- 
Btowed; wbat a friend conld take, I have re- 
cdved. More will only aarve to Irritate envy, 
and inflame the malice of my eoemleo. Yon in- 
deed tower above the paadena of iU-dedgnlng 
men; 1 am open to tbdr attaoka; I atand in 
need of protection. In a campaign, or on a 
march, if I found myedf fhtlfiied and worn ont 
with toll, I oboold not bedtate to aae for oome 
lnduJg:^oe. Life la a atate of warfare; It la a 
long campaign, in which a man In ytaro, dnk- 
Ing under a load of careo, and even by bla licbee 
made obnoxkma, may crave leave to retire. I 
am willing to realgn my wealth : let the a n d! to r e 
of the imperial revenue take the aoooont, and let 
the whole return to Ita fountain-head. By thla 
act of aeif-denial 1 aball not be reduced to poverty ; 
1 aball port with that auperfloity whidi gllUera 
in the eyee of my enemiee : and for the reat, the 
tlfn#^ which la apeut in the Improving of gardana, 
and the embellltolog of vQlaa, I ahali transfer 
to myad^ and for the fature lay It out in the 
ouldvatlon of my mlnd> You ore in the vigoor 
of your days ; a long train of yean Uea before 
you. In fidl poawimlon of the sovereign power, 
you have learnt the art of reigning. CHd age 
may be pmmlttad to eeek repose. It will, here- 
after, be your glory, that you knew how to 
cfaooee men of modmtion, who could deeoend 
from the eummlt of fbrtuue, to dwell with peace 
aud humble content In the vale of Ufa" 


6 SeuMa waa a naUre of Bpeln I bore et Corduto, BOW 
CWrioea. 

e Oeueea had a Domber of rinaa and cxteoairi fWdana. 
Jorenal meoUeoi 

Magnoa Beanop prwdlTltla bortoa. 

Sat. X. ver. hL 

The Deme of one of Ue vOlea wee JfMMatemae, ea ep- 

pean epM. ex. wtawa he aayi, Es 

mimto. ^ 

7 Thk dr— the meonat flvwi by Dio ofUalm- 

aMdaeBtavkheBjhBtporfafpathathkeerkaaxagfaretoa. 
whoa Iw tepotai loaamtkna IdBrttata to the exao. 
dona of Baneea I 


^V.kladanpttHlhafetan: ^HlgWeM 
ipffwdtoto i w twir to aafitok af prtp«rad dpa 
qiiaao% Ike powdr af My H I detomtat yen. 
Tha tally dftHd hln g ntodnly wta iba mat* 
tor haa baan ppitnadlritd|l, but alas on aadden 
oecadoaa, ^|»efHBi (If I do pomam It) by ym« 
cart and liiafinrilon. Adgntona^ it it traa, ra- 
laaaed Agrlppa and Mmoenaa from tha fttigue af 
boaineai ; hot he did It, at a time, when hla an- 
tbority was aatahUthed on tha flrmeat boaia, and 
hk awn experienoa waa aquol to tba earn of 
gownmenk Ha did not, however, reanaoe the 
|ranta whldh ha had maria Wbat thooe emin- 
ent dtiaena obtalimd, they dm er v o d in war and 
eivQ eommotlona ; for in thoae bnay aoanae Au- 
gnatua paoMd bk youth. Had my let been tha 
aame, your award would not hava been Idle. 
What the oonJuDcture demanded, you aupplied t 
you formed my mind to aoience, aod you aoriated 
me with your wkdom and advice. The advan- 
tages which 1 derive from you are not of a po- 
rkhahle nature; they will cleave to me through 
Ufa As to the favoun which it waa in my 
poww to grant, snob as bauaeo, gardens, and 
auau of monay, tbay are preearioas gifts, anldeoa 
to aoddenta and the caprice of fortnna Preeente 
of that kind may aeem naaguLAoeut ; but they 
fkU abort of what I have beitowed on others, 
wbo had neither your aecompUahmenta, nor 
your merit. 1 could mention freedmau, who 
flourish In higher qilendour/ but 1 blush to name 
them. 1 blush, that you, who are tha flrat In 
my esteem, eboold not, at the nune tlma be the 
flnt man In my domlnioua 
LVI. *' I grant that you an advanced iu 
yean, but the vigour of your coostltution k itlU 
unbroken. You are equal to bnelueoe, and the 
fruit of your laboun you can etill «ijoy. My 
reign k but Just begun ; and what baa been my 
Ubarality? ViteJUue was three times eoneul,* 
and Ckudlua was bk friend: are you to be 
deemed injafior to the former 7 and must I, in 
point of munliceuce, yield to the latter? Volu- 
sios, ” by a long life of panlmony, raked an hn- 
modwate fortune ; and ehall not my gsneroaJty 
put you on a leva] with a man of that deeorlp- 
tion ? Tbo tmpefuoalty of youth may hurry me 
beyond the bounds of prudenoe : It will then 4e 
youra to reeaU my wandering steps, and lead me 
to the of benour. You helped to form mj 
youthful undetetaodlnf, aod to what you pel- 
kbed you atfll icon give llfb and energy. If you 
resign your wealth, ean you euppoea that your 
hioderatieai will he deemed the cause? If you 
desert your prince, will your love of quiet bo 
thought the motira? Far otberwlie : m j avarios 


8 In the Anaale, hot^ zL we bars em Vltellliia con- 

sol for the tUrd tiSM. 

7 Vohtooe bee been BeuUsaai ee ea hdUaet ta srho 

KqnM bis wealth kj bonoarsble Maas, tad bred 
egreatsfa Aaaale, xOL a Stt 
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wffl bt amlfned ; my cruelty will be the feo- 
en& tvpio. The pratoe, liuleed, of wiedom mey 
poreae yea la yeaf latreet ; but will It be fener- 
oue rte hand your fune oa the dle^rioe and ruin 
uf year friend?*' 

To thlt flatteriof epeech Nero added food em- 
an d all the external marka of affection, 
loellued by nature to dlagolae hia aentimenta, 
and by habit exerdied in thb arta of dlnlmnla- 
tloD, he knew how to hide onder the aurfaoe of 
fHendahlp the aeoret malice of hia heart. Seneca 
anewered In a aabmlaalTe tone. Ue retorned 
bla beat thanka, the nioal doee of erery confer- 
ence In the cabinet of the prince. He reeolTed, 
boweTer, to change hia mode of IWlng : he re- 
algned hia power, and retained no appearance of 
hU former eplendonr : the crowd of Tialton no | 
longer frequented hia booae; he dlamiaaed hia 
train of foliowera, and bat rarely appeared 
abroad, willing to be conaidered aa an infirm old 
man, obliged to care of hia hnltb at home, 
or a pfaUoeopfaer, abeorbed In abetract apeonla- 
tiona. 

LVII, Seueca'a Inflaoice waa now In ita 
wane. To min the credit of Fenioa Hufiu waa 
the next fdifjeot. In this hia enexnlea found no 
difficulty. The crime of being attached to 
Agrippina waa aoffiolenL TlgelUnua, In the 
meantime, roee to the highest pitch of credit 
and inflaeDoe at court. PoeaemJng a genloa for 
erery mischief, and baring no other talents, he 
resolved to draw the prince Into a confederacy 
In guilt. CongenUd rlcee, he had no doubt, 
would render blm atlU more dear to hla maiter. 
With this rlew he began to watch the psaalona 
of Nero, and to explore the secrets of hla heart. 
He fou^ that the two peraons whom the em- 
peror dreaded moat ware Plautos ‘ and Sylla ; 
both lately removed out of Italy j the former In- 
to ^■**1 and the latter to Narbon Gaol. Tlgel- 
Unua began hla aacret boakllitles against them 
both. He talked of their rank and high descent. 
Plautos, be obeerred, waa not far dlatant from 
tbs mrmlea In the east; and Sylla waa near the 
lagioni In Germany. For blmaelf, he had not, 
like Burrhas, the art of managing partlea for bis 
own private advantage. The wd£ue of hia 
oarerelgn waa hla only ot^eot. At Borne, he 
could Inaore the aafety of the prince. If ploti 
ware formed, by vlgUanoe and activity they 
might be omalied In the bud. But for dlatant 
provlnoea who CNJuld antwer ? The name of 
Sylla. renderwl fiunoua by the celebrated dicta- 
tor of that name, would rouM and animate the 
people of OanL In Aala the grandaoo of Dra- 
aoa * would have a nomher of adherent!, and 
might, by oooaequeDca, exdta the naOooa to a 


1 Fer RnbamiH Rantm, ms tUa book, a flL For 
Cocealtaa keek xUL a 47. 

. i Malhoa FleatiM wee the MB of RokeBlea HnAu 

aMJoUa. lee the Oaaaelefkal TaUe, Na m 
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rerolt. Sylla, Indeed, waa Indlgcot and’ dto- 
treMed : but hla very poverty would be a souree 
of courage, a motive for rlgorooienterpriee; and 
though be oeemed to langulah In repoee and In- 
ddence, hla love of ease waa a cloak to cover bla 
ambition. He waited for an opportunity to 
avow hla dark dealgna. 

Plautua, on the other band, poaaesaed immo- 
derate wealth. To lead a riugglah life waa not 
In hla temper or hli character: be did not even 
affect It. He copied, with emulation, the man- 
ners of the ancient Romani, and to hla anaterity 
added the maxima of the stoic sect : a sect at all 
timea fond of pnbllc oommotlona, prond, fierce, 
and turbnlent By thla roaioning Nero waa 
convinced. No delay intervened. Amaiaina 
were despatched. On the sixth day they landed 
at Morselllea, where, witbont notice, or ao much 
as a hint to alarm him, Sylla waa taken by aur- 
prise at his own table, and Inatantly mnrdered. 
Hla head waa conveyed to Rome. Nero amused 
hlmaelf with the sight; ho aaw that the hairs 
were grown gray before their time, and In that 
ciroamatauce found a aubject for mirth and bru- 
tal raillery. 

LVlIl. The murder of Plautua could not be 
executed with equal aecrecy. Hla frlenda were 
numeroua, and hla life was vsJuablo to many. 
The place lay remote ; a voyage waa to be per- 
formed, and, In the meantime, the plot began 
to transpire. A report prevailed at Rome, that 
Plautus hod put himself under the protection bf 
Corbulo, who was then at the head of powerful 
armies ; a man, in that evil period, when merit 
and innocence were capital crimes, likely to fall 
a devoted victim. The rumour further added, 
that In favour of Plautus aU Aala was up in 
armt, and that the ruffians tent from Rome had 
either failed In their reeolatkm, or, not finding 
themselves In force, had gone over to the oppo- 
site party. The whole story was without foun- 
datioD ; but, according to custom, credulity 
swallowed It, and Idle men added from thdr 
own Invention. Plautus, in the m^ntlme, re- 
ceived IntcUigenee of the design against bis Ilfs 
by one of bla freedmen, who, having the advan- 
tage of a fair wind, got the atari of the centuri- 
ons despatched by Nero. ThU ffiith/ul servant 
was lent by Looioa ADtlstlua, bla master’s 
.fktbef-ln-lmw, with advice, that no time was to 
be lost In such a criaia, sloth would ill become 

a Tnmn wboee life waa In danger. To Call a tame 
aqd paoalve victim were to dla an ignominious 
death. Ho bad but to exert hla most streouoas 
efforts, and good men, tooohed with oompaaalon, 
would eqMoae hla ea "— - The bold and turbulent 
would be sure to Join him. Nothing shonld be left 
untried. It waa only neoeanry to defeat sixty 
men (for that was the number employed In ^Is 
bloody tr sfody) : before Nero could roeelve In- 
teUigmoe, and dsspatob aDother bond ef rofflano, 
there would be time to oooeert bold and Tiforooa 
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mtssuret. The flame of war might be kindled 
all OTV A>Uf and* bj thia reaolnte conduct, he 
might MTe hie life. At the wont, by daring 
braTel j, hii caae would not be more deeperate. 
Courage might luffer, but it could not eaffer 
more then cowardice. 

LIX. Thia ipiiited adrlce had no efliHrt cm 
Flantua. Banlabed from hla country, without 
anna* or any meana of defence, he aaw no gleam 
of hope, and waa, therefore, unwilling to be the 
dupe of Tlilonary aobemea. Ferhapa hie afleo- 
tlon for hla wife and children aoftened and dla- 
armed hla mind. The emperor, if not exaaper- 
ated by realatanoe, be imagined, would act with 
lenity towarda hla unhappy family. AcoOTding 
to Bome hiatorlana, the adrlce aenc by Antiatlua 
waa of a different tendency, importing that there 
waa DO danger to alarm him. We are farther 
told, that, by the exbmlatiuna of two philoaophera, 
by name Ccranua,** a Greek by birth, and Mu- 
aoniua, of Tuacan origin, he bad been taught 
that, though life ia a aeriea of toil, and danger, 
and calamity, to wait with patience till the 
atroke of death delirered him from aaoene of 
mlaery, would be heroic fortitude. Thua much 
ia certain : be waa aurpriaed by the aaaaaalna in 
the middle of the day, diaarmed and naked, at- 
tending to the refreahment and ezerclM of hla 
body. 

In that condition a centurion deapatched him, 
while Felagon, one of the eunucha, alood a apeo- 
tator of the tragic acene. Thia wretch waa aent 
by Nero to anperintend the ruffiana, like the min- 
ister of a deapotio prince, placed over the guardaand 
toola of iniquity to aee hia maater’a ordera atrict- 
]y executed. The head of the deceased waa car- 
ried to Home. At the aightof the dlamalol^ect, 
the emperor cried out (I give hla rery words), 
** Nero, now you may safely marry Foppsoa. 
What obstacle remains to defer a match, long in- 
tended, and often deferred on account of this 
very Plautoa, and men of his description ? Oe- 
tavla may he divorced without delay: her con- 
duct, it is true, has been blameless, but tbs im- 
perial name of ha father, * and the esteem -of the 
people, bare made her In my eyes an ol^^ect of ter- 
ror and detestation.” Having thus fortified bis 
mind, be despatched a letter to the senate, writ- 
ten in guarded terms, without so much as glano- 
ing at the murder of Sylla and Plautus. He 
mentioned them both, charging them with sedi- 
tious macblnarloDs, by which be himself was 
kept in a constant alarm, lest some dreadful oon- 
Tulrion should, by their means, shake the empire 
to its foundation. The fkthers decreed public 
TOWS and supplicationa to the goda. Sylla and 
Plautus, though no longer in being, were expelled 


3 pUloBopher la pnlasd fcy Hhiy as so sotbor 
of diatliifiilahsd mefiti MoaonliH has bsen slto morfa 
rsmsended for hia morsl doctzin^ 

4 Her fsUier, the emperor Clasdlat. 


the seoste; and with this mockery, to enrj 
good mind more grlevoas than the worst opprss 
sioo, the people w er e amused aud insulted. 

LX. Nero finding, by the slavish tanor of the 
decree, that the fatbera were willing lo trans- 
form his vlosa into Tlrtoes, resolTed to baianoe 
DO longer. He repudiated Octavia, alleging her 
■teiillty for his reason, apd Immediately married 
Foppca. This woman, some time the concu- 
bine of the emperor, and now bis wife, continued 
to govern him with unbocmded sway. Not con- 
tent with her new dignity, she suborned a do- 
mestic servant of Ootavia to charge bis mlstreee 
with a diahoDourable intrigue with one of her 
eUvea. For this purpoee they ohoee for the pre- 
tended adoltoTT a man of the name of Efooema, 
a native of Alexandria, remarkable for his skill 
on the flute. The female eervants srere put to the 
torture. Some of them, overcome by pain and 
agony, oonfeseed whatever was demanded of 
them; but the greatest part persevered, with 
constancy, to vindicate the honour of their mis- 
tress. HgellinuB stood near at band, pressing 
them with questions. One of them bad tha 
spirit to answer, ** The person of Ootavia la 
freer from pollution then your mouth.” Sen- 
tence was pronounced against Octavia. With 
no more ceremony than what Is usual among 
citizens of ordinary rank, shs was dJamlssed 
from the palace. The houie of Burrhus, and 
the estates of Plaotus, two fatal preaentsi were 
allotted for her separate use. She was soon after 
banished to Campania, under a military guard. 
Murmors of discontent were beard in every 
quarter of Home. Tlie common people spoke 
out without reserve. To rules of csution and 
political wisdom their rough manners made them 
stranger^ and the meanness of thsir oondltion 
left them nothing to fear, llielr clamoors were 
so loud and violent, that Nero gave ord«z to re- 
call Octavia, bat without affection, and without 
remorse. 

LXl. The populace, transported with Joy by 
this event, pressed in crowds to the capltol, to 
offer up their thanks to the goda. The statuei 
of Foppwa were dashed to the ground, while 
those of OcUvlo, adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
were carried In triumph on men’s shoulders, and 
plar^ In the forum and in the templea. TT»s 
multitude went In a tumultuoua body to 
greet tbs emperor ; they surrounded bis palace; 
they dealred him to come froth and receive their 
oongratulations- A band of soldiers rushed 
forth sword In hand, and obliged tbs crowd to 
dlspenie. Whatever was pulled down during 
the riot, was restored to its place, and thestatOM 
of Foppwa were oooe more erected. But her 
malice to Octavia was net to be appeased. To 
inveterate hatred she added ber dread •f » popu- 
lar insuTTCCtloo, in consequence of which, Nero 
might be compelled to renounce his p a wlon for 
her person. 
ih 
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She threw benelf et hh feet : 1 am not 

DOW,** ibe add, in a dioatlon to contend for 
our nuptial union, though dearer to me than life 
Itaelf But mj life ie in danger. The alaTee 
and followen of OotATia, caUlng their own clam- 
our the Tolce of the people, hare committed, in a 
time of profound peace, publlo outran little 
■hort of open reb^on. They are in arms 
, afalnrt their eoTerelgn. They want nothing 
but a lender, and, inclTilcommotlone, that want 
lA ■eon lapplled. What haa Ootavia now to do, 
but to leare her retreat in Campania, and bLow 
heraelf to the people of Home ? She, who in her 
abaence can raiie a tumult ao fierce and violent, 
will aoon dlacover the extent of her power. But 
what ia my crime? What have I committed? 
Whom have I offended ? The people may aee 
me the mother of legitimate helra to the houae 
of Coaar ; but, perbapa, they would fain reaer?e 
the imperial dignity for'^e iaaue of an Egyp- 
tian mlnati^. ’ Submit to Octavla, since your 
interest will have it ao : recall her to your em- 
brace, bat do it volantarlly, that the rabble may 
not give the law to their sovereign. Yonmuat 
either adopt that mCaaare, or, by just vengeance 
on the guilty, provide for your owti safety and thd 
public peace. The first alarm was easily quelled ; 
a second insurrection may prove fatal. Should 
the mob have reason to despair of seeing Ootavia 
the partner of Nero’s bed, they may, In their 
wisdom, find for her another husband." 

LXII. This artful speech, tending at once to 
intlame the prince with resentment, and alarm 
hia feara, bad its effect. Nero heard the whole 
with mixed emotioui of rage and terror. That 
Ootavia waa guilty with one of her slnvea, was 
a device of which men could be no longer made 
the dopes. The firmness of her servants on the 
rack removed even the shadow of auspioion. A 
new stratagem waa now to be tried. A man 
waa to be found who would dare to con few the 
gnilt ; and If the same person could, with some 
colour of probability, be charged with a conspir- 
acy against the state, the plot would lie the 
deeper. For this dark design, no one so fit as 
Anicetua, " the commander of the fleet at Mise- 
nom, and the murderer of the prince's mother. 
This offloer, for some time after that atrocious 
deed, enjoyed the smiles of the emperor, bat 
soon experienced the common fate of all pemb 
doos miscreants : he was favonred at first, and 
detested afterwards. It is the nature of great 
men, when their tnm Is served, to consider their 
tools as a living reproach, and standing witnesses 
against themselves. Nero summoned Anloetus 
to his presence: be thanked him for services al- 
ready performed. “ By you," he said, “ I was 


J Ibk wsa Foeenu, s nutlTe of Alexsodrla, meotion- 
sd In fL. ea 

8 For Anketus, the murderer of Agiipplna, see this 
book, a. 7. 
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delivered firom the sDares of an ambitious mo- 
ther. A deed of greater moment still remains. 
Set me fra from the ftirloas spirit of an Impe- 
rious wife. To effect this you need not so much 
as raise your hand. Neither sword nor dagger 
will be wanted. Confew yourself guilty of adul- 
tery with Ootavia; 1 ask no more." Ue con- 
dnded with a promise of ample rewards, to be 
managed, indeed, with secrecy, but without 
bound or measure, and, in the end, a safe retreat 
in some delightful country. And now,” he 
■aid, accept the offers which 1 have made, or 
certain death awaits yon.” 

Anioetos nndertook the boslneas. Practised 
in guilt, and by the success of his former crimes 
Inspired with courage, he went even beyond his 
commission. In the presence of certain chosen 
persons, whom Nero sammoned to a secret 
oonncil, he told his story with circumstances that 
showed he had no need of a prompter. He was 
banished to the island of Sardinia. At that place 
be oontlnned to live in affluence, and died, at last, 
in the coarse of nature, 

LXIll. Nero Issued a proclamation, declar- 
ing the gnilt of Octavio, and, In expreea terms, 
averring, that, to obtain the command of the 
fleet at Mlsennm, she had prostituted her person 
to Anicetus. He added, that by the use of me- 
dicines to procure abortion, she had thrown a 
veil over her adnlteroos commerce. In this 
; pablio declaration, the objection on account of 
sterility, so lately urged, was no more remem- 
bered. The facts, however, were said to be 
dearly proved. She was banished to the isle of 
Pandaturia. * The public mind was never so 
deeply touched with compassion. The banish- 
ment of Agrippina, by order of Ulberlns, was 
remembered by many ; and that of J ulia, * in the 
reign of Claudius, was still more fresh in the 
memory of all : but those two unfortunate exiles 
had attained the vigour of their days, and were, 
by conseqnenoe, better enabled to endure the 
stroke of adversity. They had known scenes of 
happiness, and, In the recollection of better times, 
could lose, or, at least, assuage, the sense of pre- 
sent evils. To Octavla the edebration of her 
nuptials was little different from a funeral cere- 
mony. She was led to a bouse, where she could 
discover nothing hut memorials of affliction ; her 
father carried off by poison, ‘.and her brother, in 
■a short time afterwards, destroyed by the same 
detestable maebinstion. She taw faersdf super- 
seded by the aUurements of a female slave; she 
saw the affections of her husband alienated from 
■bersdf, and a marriage, by which her min was 


3 See the Oeograplilca] Table. 

4 Jolla, the daughter of Gormsnlciu and Agrippiaa, 
was banlBbed by the emperor Claadlns, A. U. C. TOl. 

ft TTie empemr Clmodloi her father, and her brother 
Brltaimlcus, were both poisoned. See Annals, xU. a. 
67 : sod Annals, xUL a. la 
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completedjOpenlycelebraUd with Poppa. Abore 
•11, «be TuidorwoDt a cruel aociuatlon, to an in- 
^uoni mind wone thmn death. At the time 
when the etorm bunt upon her, ihe wai onlf in 
the twentieth year of her age, and, even then, In 
the bloom of life, delirered to the cuitody of cen- 
ttirioni and aoldien. Her preKnt afflictlone, 
■he plainly nw, were a prelude to her impend- 
ing fate. She wae cut off frtim all the comforta 
of life ; but the tranquillity of the grave wai etlU 
denied to her. 

LX IV. In a few daye afterwarde ahe re- 
ceived a mandate, commanding her to end her 
days. Alarmed and terrified, the descended to 
■upplicationi ; she admitted henelfto be a widow; 
■he claimed no higher title than that of the em- 
peror’s slater ; 'ahe Invoked the race of Oermani- 
cus, the common ancestors of Nero and herself, 
and, in the angniih of her heart, regretted even 
Agrippina, daring whose life, she said, her mar- 
riage would have been a state of wretchedness, 
but would not hare brought her to an untimely 
eud. Amidst these effusions of sorrow, the ruf- 
fians seized her, and, having bound her limbs, 
opened her veins. Her blood was chilled with 
fear, and did not issue at the wouud. The as- 
sassins carried her to a bath of intense heat, 
where she was suffocated by the vapour. To 
complete the horrpr of this barbarous tragedy, 
her bead was cut off, and sent to Rome, to glut 
the eyes of Poppaea. 

Such were the transactions, for which the 
fathers decreed oblations to the gods. I men- 
tion the fact in this place, that the reader of this, 


or any other history of those disastrous tiroes, 
may know, once for all, that as oiten as banish- 
ment, or • bloody execution, was ordered, the 
senate never &iled to thank the gods for their 
bounty. Those solemn acts, which, in the ear- 
lier periods of Rome, were the pious gratitude 
of the people for Increeslng bappluest, were now 
profanely and abominably converted to memo- 
rials of horror and public misery. This msy be 
received as a general truth ; and yet whenever a 
decree occurs, remarkable either for a new strain 
of adulation, or the base servility of the times, 
it it my iutentioii not to pass it by in silence. 

LXV. In the course of this year, Nero is said 
to have destroyed by polsou the most consider- 
able of his freedmeu. Among those Durlphorus 
had opposed the marriage with Poppaoa, and for 
that crime lost his life. Pullas was in possession 
of exorbitant wealth; but, living to a great age, 
he delayed the eager av^fice of the emperor. He 
was murdered fur his riches. ’ Romonus, an- 
other of the freedmeu, endeavoured, by claudes- 
tine calumny, to accomplitli the ruin of Sciiecn. 
He charged the philoeoplier witli being an ac- 
complice in the machinations of Calm TIbo; but 
the blow, warded off" by Seneen, recoiled upon 
the accuser. By this incident IMso was alarmed 
for his own safety. • A dark conspiracy fol- 
lowed, big with danger to Nero, but abortive In 
the end. 


7 Doripbomo, nfConUng to Dio, wan private secreiary 
to Nero. Pidlufl, the frmiinan of Claudio?, has Ikwo 
often roentloDHl Hn igro dlpmifwcd from all his em- 
ployments by Nero .See AiiiibIh, ailL ■. U. Brrdler 
BiiyB Umt his monument xvas found near Rotno, iu tlio 
year ITiJO. 

0 For more of Piso, see Annalr', xr. a, 48. 


6 Nero \vbb adopted by Claodias her father, and con- 
sequentiy was brother to Octuvia. 
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I. During theie traoiactloni, Vologetea, king i 
of the ParthiADi, to ralK new commotiouB 

Iq the ErbU The eoccea of Corbulo alarmed 
his jealomy ; ho taw, with wounded pride, the 
defeat of hii brother, Tirldatei ; and, In hli room, 
I'lgranee, an alien prince, * Mated on the throne 
of Armenia. The honour of the Anacidea wai 
tamifihed by theae eventa, and he waa deter- 
mined to reatoro ita former loatre. But the 
atruggle waa to be with a great and powerful 
empire. Treaties of alliance, long in force and 
long reapected by tbe two nationa, held him in 
Bunpenae. By nature anxious and irresolute, be 
formed no settled plan. He was at variance 
with the Hyrcaniana, and, after a long and ob- 
stinate conflict, that brave and powerful nation 
atiil made head ag^nat him. While he oon- 
timied wavering, freah intelligence fired him 
with indignation. Tlgranes marched hii army 
into the territory of the Adiabeniana, a people 
bordering on Armenia, and laid waste their 
country. The enterprlM did not resemble tbe 
audden inooralon of Barbarians roving in quest 
of prey ; a regular war seemed to be declared in 
form. The chiefs of the AdiabeniaDs saw, with 
resentment, their lands made a scene of desola- 
tion, not by a Roman army, but by a foreigner, 
a despicable hostage, who for years had lived at 
Rome undistinguished from the common slaves. 

Monobaxus, the sovereign of tbe province, in- 
flamed the discontents of the people, snd, at tbe 
aame time, ronaed the pride of Vologesea by fre- 
quent messages, importing, tbot he knew not 
which way to turn, nor from wbat quarter to 
expect relief. Armenia, be said, was lost, and 
the neighbouring states. If not reinforced by tbe 
Farthiana, muqt be all involved In tbe same 
calamity, perhaps, with the consent of the peo- 
ple, as Home, it was well known, made a dis- 
tinction between the nations that fell by con- 
quest, and tboM that submitted at discretion. 
Tiridates, by his behavlonr, added force to these 
complaints. Driven from bis throne, he ap- 


1 TifrsMS, descended from tbe nobility of Csppsdo- 
rls, was sent by Kero to stoaDd tbe throne of Armeote. 
AuDsls, xlr. a. id. 


peared with all the silent dignity of dlstres*, or, 
if he spoke occasionally, hli words were few, 
short, and sententious. “ Mighty kingdoms,” 
he said, are not supported by iunctivity. Men 
and arms, and warlike preparatioQB, are neces- 
sary. llie conqueror has always justice on hia 
side, lu a private station, to defend their pro- 
perty is the virtue of IndividoaiK^ but to invade 
the pofseiialona of othera Is the prerogative aud 
the glory of kings.” 

11. Roused by these incentives, Vologeses 
summoned a council, and, seating I'iridaten next 
himself, spoke in substance as follows : “ You 
see before you a prince descended from the same 
hither with myself. Acknowledgiug the right 
of primogeniture, he ceded to me the diadem of 
Partbia : in return I placed him on the throne 
of Armenia, the third kingdom among tbe eas- 
tern nations. Media, in fact, is the second, aud 
Pacorus, at that time, was in poaaession. By 
this arrangement, 1 provided fra* my family, and 
by tbe measure, exllngnlihed for ever thoM un- 
natural jealousies, which formerly envenomed 
brothers afalnit brothers, lliis system, it 
seems, has ^ven umbrage to the Romans j they 
declare against it ; and though they never broke 
with Porthia without paying dearly fof their 
temerity, they now are willing to provoke a 
war, and rush on their o?m destruction. Thus 
much I am willing to declare ; the possessions, 
which have descended to me from my ancestors, 
■ball never be dismembered ; but 1 had rather 
maintain them by the justice of my cauM, than 
by the decision of the sword. I avow the prin- 
ciple, aud if, In consequence of it, I have been 
too much inclined to pacific menaures, the vigour 
of my future conduct shall make atonement, 
ITie national honour, in the meantime, has suf- 
fered no diminution. Your glory is unimpaired, 
and I have added to it the virtues of modera- 
tion i virtues, which the gods approve, and which 
no Mverelgn, however gre*l and flourishing, 
ought to despise.” 

Having thus delivered his sentiments, b« 
placed tbe regal diadem on tbe bead of Tiridates, 
and, at tbe ame time, gave to Moneaes, an oflU 
eer of distinguig^ nok, tbe commaod of the 
cavalry, which, by Mtabllahad UMge, la always 
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Appointed to attend tbe penon of the monarch. 
He added the aoxillaiiea aent by the Adiabe- 
Diana, and, with that force, ordered him to march 
agahiat Tigraneo, in order to exterminate tbe 
unirper fnnn the throne of Armenia. In tbe 
meantime, he propoeed to compromlee the war 
with the Hyrcanlane, and fall with the whole 
weight of hia kingdom on the Homan provln- 
cea. 

III. Corbolo waa no aooner apprlaed of theae 
tranaactiona, than he deapatohed, to anpport Ti- 
granea, two leglona, under the command of 
Vemlanna Sereroa and Vettiua Bolanoa. In 
their piirate inatructioDa thoae offloera had it in 
command, to proceed with caution, and act on 
the defenalTe, without puahlng oo their opera- 
tlona with too mnch vigour. A declaive cam- 
paign waa not Corbulo’a plan. He wiahed to 
protract the war, and, in the meantime, atated, 
in hia lettera to the emperor, the necesaity of ap- 
jwlnting a commander, with a epeclal oommla. 
aion to protect Armenia, af he foreaaw a atorm 
gathering In the province of Syria. If V(dogeaea 
made an irruption in that quarter, a powerful 
army would be wanted to repel the invader. 
With the reat of hia leglona he formed a chain of 
poata along the banka of the Euphratea, and, 
hating made a powo'ful levy of provincial for- 
caa, he aeoured all the paaaea againtt the In- 
roada of tbe enemy. In order to make aure of 
water in a country not well auppUed by nature, 
he erected atrong oaatlea near the aprlnga and 
fbuntalna^ and, where the atatfona were Inoon- 
venient, he choked up a number of rivuleta 
with heapa of aand, with Intent to conceal their 
Bonroe (torn the Parthian army. 

IV. While Corbolo waa thua concerting mea- 
■urea for the defence of Syria, Mod<^ advanced 
by rapid marchea, and with all hia foroea entered 
Armenia. He h<^»ed to outatrip the fiune that 
fliea blifure an enterpriii ng general, and to fall 
upon Tigranea by aurprlae. That prince, aware 
of the deaign, had thrown hlmaelf Into the city 
of Tlgranocerta, a place aurrounded by high 
walla,* and defended by a nnmerooa garrlaon. 
The river Nioepfaorlua," with a current auffl- 
clentiy broad, waahea a oonalderable part of the 
walla. A deep trench Indoaed the reat. 'Xliere 
waa a competent namber of aoldiera to man the 
worka, and provlaloiu had been laid in with dne 
preoantion . Some of the foraging partlea having 
raahly ventured too far were aorroundad by tbe 
enemy. Thla check, however, inatesd of dlaheart- 
enlng the garrlaon, aerved only to inapire them 
with a aplrlt of revenge. Hieoperatlonaofaalega 
areUlaulted tothegenlnaof the Parthiana, whom 
courage alwaya fkila in a oloae engagement. A 


L Tha walla wen Afty coUti high, aa we an told by 
AppUn,Uhla HMoryoftbe lOUaflatlo War. 

9 For tkla rtrer, im the Oeofraphkal Table. 
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few arrowB thrown at random made no Imprea- 
alon on men abeltered by their fortlficatloDa. 
llie bealegers could only amuae themaelvea with 
a feeble attack. An attempt waa made by tbe 
Adiabeniana to carry the WOTka by aamult. 
lliey advanced their acallng-laddera and other 
military engineb, bat were aoon repnlaed, and, 
tbe garrlaon lallylng out, the whole oorpe wma cut 
to pleoea. 

V. Corbolo waa not of a temper to be elated 
with aucceaa. He ohoae to act with moderation 
in proapeiity, and, accordingly, deapatohed an 
emboaaj to expoatulate with Vologeaea on the 
violence with which he had inraded a llonmn 
province, and not only beaieged the oohorta of the 
empire, but alao a king in alliance with Rome. 
If the Parthian prince did not ralae tbe liege, he 
threatened to advance with the atrength of hia 
army, and encamp in the heart of the country. 
Caaperlof, a centurion, waa charged with thia 
oommlaalon. He met tbe king in the city of 
Nialbia,” dlatant about aeven and thirty milea 
from Tigranooerta, and there delivered hie ordera 
in a tone of flrmneafu To avoid a war with 
Home had been for aome time the fixed reaolu- 
tion of Vologeaea, and the aunoeaa of tbe preaent 
enterpriae gave him no reaaon to alter hia aentj- 
menta. 

'The alege promited no kind of advantage ; Ti- 
granea poaaemed a atroDg<bold, well gmrrlioned, 
and provided with ample aappliea; the forcea, 
that attempted to atonn the worka, met with a 
total overthrow; the Roman leglona were In 
poaaeaaion of Armenia, and othera were in reedl- 
neM, not only to cover the province of Syria, but 
to puih tbe war into the Parthian territories : 
hia oavalry suffered for want of forage, and all 
vegetation being destroyed by a awarm of locusts, 
neither grass nor foliage could be found. Deter- 
mined by these considerations, yet disguising hia 
fear, Vologeaea, with the speclooB appearance of 
a padflo dlspoaltlon, returned for answer to 
CaaperloB, that be aboold aend ambaaaadora to 
Rome, with inatructlona to solicit the ceaaloii of 
Armenia, and the re-eatabllahment of peace be- 
tween tbe two nations. Meanwhile he sent dea- 
patebea to Moneaea, with orders to abandon the 
aSege of Tigranooerta, and, without further delay, 
returned to hia capital. 

VI. Theae eventa, ascribed by tbe general 
voiea to the condnet of tbe general, and the terror 
Imprewed on the mind of Vologeaea, were ex- 
tdled in terms of the hlgheat commendation. 
And yet malignity waa at work. Some would 
have It, ** that there waa at the bottom a aecret 
compact to make an and of tbe war. ” Aooord- 
ing to their alniater Interpretation, ** It was atl- 
pulated that Vologeaea should return to his own 
dominions, and that Armenia abonld be evacu- 
ated by TlfTtDeB With what other view were 


3 For tbe dty of NliiUa, lee the Ooefraphlal Table. 
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tbe Uoman ■oldien withdrawn from Tlgrano- 
oerta? Why ^ye up, hy an lU-Jad^ peace, 
what had been eb well defended in time of war ? 
Could the army find, at the extremity of Cappa- 
docia, In hots suddenly thrown op, better wlo- 
ter-qoarters, than in the capital of a kingdom, 
which had been preserved by force of arms? 
Peace la held forth; but it Is, In fact, no more 
than a trace, a suapcnaion of arms, that Volo- 
gpaes may have to contend with another general, 
niid that Corbulo should not be obliged to hazard 
tJic great renown, which he had acquired during 
a service of so many years.” 

Tbe fact was, Corbulo, as we have stated, re- 
quired a new commander for the special purpose 
of defending Armenia, and the nomination of 
CffisennluB Patus was already announced. That 
officer arrived in a short time. A division of 
the forces was allotted to each commander. The 
fourth and twelfth legions, with the fiilh lately 
arrived from Mmia, and ^ body of auxiliaries 
from Pontns, from Galatia and Cappadocia, 
were put under the command of Pstos. 'ITie 
third, the sixth, and tenth legions, with the 
forces of Syria, were aligned to Corbulo. Both 
commanders were to act in concert, or to push 
tbe war in different quarters, as the occasion 
might require. But the spirit of Corbulo could 
not brook a rival ; and Pcetus, though to be se- 
cond in command under such a general would 
have been his highest glory, began to aspire 
above himself, lie despised the fame acquired 
by Corbulo, declaring all bis best exploits to be 
no better than boasted victories, without blood- 
shed, and witbont booty; mere pretended sieges, 
in which not a tingle place was carried by as- 
sault. For himself, he was resolved to carry on 
the war for more substantial purposes. By Im- 
]K)aiijg tributes and taxes on tbe vanquished, he 
meant to reduce them to subjection, and, for tbs 
shadow of an oriental king, ho would establish 
the rights of couquest, and the authority of tbe 
Roman name. 

VH. In this juncture, the ambassadors who 
had been sent by Vohigeses to treat with Nero, 
returned back to their owti country, llielr ne- 
gotiation was unsuccessful, snd the Parthiaus 
declared war. Paetus embraced the opportunity 
to lignaJlze his valour. He entered Armenia at 
tbe bead of two legions; the fourth commanded 
by Fuuisulanus Vettonianus, and the twelfth 
by Calavius Sablnns. His first approach was 
attended with unpropitloos omeok In passing 
over a bridge, which lay acrosa tbe Euphrates, 
the horse that carried tbe oonsular omaments, 
taking fright without any apparent cauae, broke 
from the ranks, and fied at full speed. A victim, 
likewise, intended for sacrifice, standing near 
the unflulshed fortifications of the winter camp, 
escaped out of the intrenchments. Nor was this 
all: the javelins, in the bands of the soldiers, 
emitted sudden flashes of fire; and this prodigy 
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was tbe more alarming as the Parlhlam bran- 
dished the mme weapon. 

VIII. Portents and prodigies had no effect 
on Petal. Without waiting to fortify his winter 
encampment, and witbont prorldlog a lufflcient 
store of grain, he marched bis army over Mount 
Taurus, determined, as be "g^ye out, to recover 
Tlgranocerta, and lay waste the country through 
which Corbulo had passed with vain parade. 
In his progress some forts and castles were 
stormed, and it !■ certain that his share of glory 
ai^ of booty would have been considerable, if to 
enjoy the former with moderation, and to secure 
the latter, had been his talent. He overran by 
rapid marches vast tracts of country, where no 
conquest could be maintained. His provisions. 
In the meantime, went to decay, and, the W'intsr 
season approaching fast, be was obliged to return 
with his army. His despatches lo Nero were in 
a style as grand as if he had ended the war, 
high-sonnding, pompous, full of vaJn-glory, but 
without firiy solid advantage. 

IX. Ill the meantime Corbulo never neglected 
the bunks of the Euphrules. Jo bis lorrnrr 
chain of posts be added new stations; iind lest 
the enemy, who showed thcmsclven in dctai-hed 
parties on the opposite plains, should be able to 
obstruct tbe building of a bridge over the river, 
he ordered a number of vessels of large size to 
be braced together with great beams, and on that 
foundation raised a superstructure of towers 
armed with slings and warlike engines. From 
this floating battery be annoyed the enemy with 
a discharge of stones and javelins, thrown to 
sneh a length, that tbe Parlhlans could not re- 
taliate with ibeir darts. Under this shelter the 
bridge was finished. I'he allied cohorts f»usicd 
over to tbe opposite hills. 'Jlie legions followed, 
and pitched their camp. Tbe whole of tbena 
operations was executed with such rapidity, and 
so formidable a display of strength, that the 
Partblans abandoned their enterprise, and, with- 
out attempting any thing against the Syrians, 
drew off their forces to the invasion of Armenia. 

X. Potus had fixed hia head-quarters in that 
country, little aware of the storm ready lu burst 
upon him, and so much off his guard, tliat he 
snffered the fifth legion to remain in Poiitus, at a 
considerable distance, while he still weakened his 
numbers by granting leave of absence to his sol- 
diers witbont reserve. In thi:> situation be re- 
ceived Intelligence of ths approach of Vologeses 
with a powerful army. He colled the twelfth 
legion to his asoistanoe, and, by the ueceoslty of 
that reiiiforccment, betrayed to the enemy tbe 
feeble condition of his army. He was, notwith- 
standing, sufficiently strong to maintain his post, 
and baffle hH the efforts of the Partblans, bad it 
been in the genius of the man to pursue with 
firmness either his own idea, or the counsel of 
others. But in preMing exif eooies, he no sooner 
embraced tbe plan reeommeDded by officers of 
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iEi«»Wil o^vrtflBoe, itin bk little ipliit wm 
fbanf with yemlooMjr Mid leet be tboold be 
thooffat to itvid In need of odrioe, be wu rare 
to Adopt Terj different meoraree, aIwaji olumg- 
lof for the wofve. 

On the first spprooeh of the ParthUini, be 
skilled oat of his intr*n<diments, determined to 
h«sArd A bottle. Ditches and nunperte, be saidf 
were not glren to him In commission, nor hod 
he onj need of thst defence : the soldier and the 
sword w^ all he wanted. In this Tspouriof 
strain be led his ligions to the field ; bat a cep- 
tnrioa, and a few soldiers, who had been sent to 
reconnoitre the enemf, being cat off, his coorage 
failed, and he soonded a retregU He was no 
■oooar in his camp, than, perceiring that Volo- 
geses bad not pressed on the mr, be once more 
grew bold, and, In a fit of valour, ordered three 
thooiand of hia best infantry to take post on the 
next eminence of Mount Taarui, to dispute the 
paaa with the Parthian king. Uhe Pannonlans, 
who formed the strength of his cavalry, were 
drawn np on the open plain. He placed his 
wife and her infant son In a castle called Arsa- 
moMta,' and left a cohort to defend the place. 
In this manner he contrived to divide an army, 
which, acting with united force, would have 
been able to repel tbe attack of a wild and desol- 
tory enemy. When pressed by Yologeses, we 
are told, it was with difficulty that he could 
•ubmlt to acquaint Corbulo with bii situaiion. 
That officer did not hurry to his assistance. To 
augment tbe glory of delivering him, be was 
wUling to let the danger Increase. In the mean- 
time, be ordered a detachment of a thonsand 
men, drafted from each of his three legions, and 
a body of eight hundred horse, with an equal 
Domber from tbe cohorts, to hold themselves in 
rsadinets for a sndden enterprise. 

XI. Volofeses knew from his scouts that his 
psBsage over mount Tanros was obstructed by 
the Roman infantry, and that tbe plain was oo- 
cnpled by the Fannonlan horse; but tbe news 
did not deter him from pursuing his march. He 
fsU with Impetuous fury on the cavalry, who 
fied with precipitation. 'Ihe legionary s^dlers. 
In like manner, abandoned their post. A tower, 
commanded by Tarquitlus Crescas, a centmioav 
WM tbe only place that held out. 'iliat officer 
made several sallies with racoess, routing such 
of the enemy as dared to approach the w^ls, 
and pursuing the runaways with great slaughter; 
till by a volley of oombnstlbles thrown In by the 
besiegers, the works were set oo fire. The gal- 
lant centurion perished in the flames. Some of 
ths garTiaon escaped unhurt, and made the best 
of their way to distant wilds. Tbe wounded 
retorned to ibe camp, and there related wonders, 
mognl/ying, beyond all beunds, ths valonr of the 


1 Arasmossta, a city of Armenia, sear the Eaphratat, 
now Siwumt. 
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Parthian king, tlie nnmber of his troops, and 
their ferocity in battle. A panic pervaded tbe 
army. Men, who feared for themselves, swal- 
low^ all that WM said with eMy orednlity. 
Pctus felt tbe pretanre of hla misfortnnes. He 
seemed to resign the command, onable to strug- 
gle with adversity. He sent again to Corbulu, 
with earnest prayers entreating him to save tbe 
Homan eagles, with the standards of an unfor- 
tuhate army, and the army Itself, from impend- 
ing ruin. In the meantime, he and his men 
would hold out to the last, determined to live or 
die in the service of their oonntry. 

XII. Corbnlo, m usnal, firm and collected in 
the momsBt of danger, prepared for the expedi- 
tion. Having left a sufficient force to guard hie 
posts on the bsnks of the Euphrates, he moved 
forward towards Armenia, taking the shortest 
route throngh Commagena, and next through 
Cappadocia, both fertile countries, and capable 
of furnishing supplies for his army. Besides the 
usual train attending on a march, he took with 
him a number of camels, loaded with grain, to 
answer the double purpose of preventing the 
want of proTisJoDS, and of striking tbe enemy 
with the terror of an an usual appearance. Piic- 
tlos, a centurion of principal rank, * was the first 
from the vanquished army that encountered Cur- 
bulo on his march . The common men came up 
soon after, all endeavouring by various excuses 
to palliate their disgrace. The general ordered 
them to join their oolourt, and try to gain their 
pardon from Peetus. Tbe merciful disposition 
of that officer might incline him to forgive ; but, 
for himself, be favoured none hut such as con- 
quered by their voiour. He then addressed bis 
own legions, visiting the ranks, and Inspiring all 
with xeal and ardour. He called to mind their 
pMl exploits, and opened to their view a new 
field of glory. “ It is not," he said, “ the towus 
and villages of Armenia that now demand oar 
■words: a Roman camp Invokes our aid, and 
two legions look to us for relief. Their delivery 
from the Barbarians will be tbe reward of vic- 
tory. If to a private soldier the civic crown, * 
I delivered by the band of his general, Is the bright- 
; est recompense for the life of a citizen saved ; 
how mneb greata* will he the glory of the pre- 
sent enterprise, in which the nomber of tbe dis- 
tressed is equal to those who bring relief, and, 
by consequence, every soldier in this army may 
save his man!" By this dltcotuxe one general 
spirit WM diffused through tbe ranks. The men 
had private motives to Inftame their courage ; 
they felt for their brothers ; they wished to suc- 
cour their relations, and, without halting night 


8 He li ciBed In the oiiglnsl, Priwti PiH Ceniurio, 
that Is, first oeDtorlon. Ha hu been mentlonod, book 
xUL s. 36, by the name of PsctlDS Orpbltos. 

3 Tbe dvlo crown for ssTlnf tbe Ufo of s dtlzcn, wu 
often granted by the emperor : hot the oonsnlsr fom. 
maiwters had tbe same power st the bead of tbelr armies. 
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or dftf, panned thdr mmrch with alacrity and 
▼Igonr. 

XIII. Meanwhile Vologeaea praeed on the 
sie^. He aaaaalted the Intrencbmenti ; he en- 
deaToored to iitorm a cattle, where the weaker 
aex, the a^ed and iaOrm, were lodged for eecu- 
rity. In these aereral attaokt, he came to a 
closer eilgagement than uenally consists with the 
military genius of hli coantry. Dy a show of 
temerity he hoped to bring on a decislre action. 
The liomans remained close In their tents, con- 
tent with a safe post within their intrenchments; 
Bome in deference to the orders of their general ; 
others, through want of spirit, tamely waiting 
to be roliered by Corbulo. If, In the mean time, 
the enemy overpowered them, they called to 
mind, by way of consolation, the example of two 
Roman armies that passed under the yoke; one 
at Caudium, * and the other at Numantla. lly 
those two events submission, in their present 
distress, would bo fully Justified, since neither 
the Samnitea, nor the Carthaginians, those fa- 
mous rivals of the Roman republic, could be 
compared with the extensive power of the Par- 
thian empire : and moreover, the boasted vlrtuo 
of the ancient Romans, however decorated by 
the praises of posterity, was always pliant In 
misfortune, and willing to make terms with the 
conqueror. By this unwarlike spirit of his army 
Pffitus was driven to despair. He wrote to Vo- 
logeses. His letter was more In the style of re- 
proach than the language of a Buppllant ** Hos- 
tilities,” he said, were commenced by the Par- 
thians to wrest the kingdom of Armenia from 
the Romans ; a kingdom always in ihe power of 
the emperor, or governed by kings Invested by 
him with the regal diadem. P^ce is equally 
the interest of both nations. From the present 
jiiDcture nq conclusion can be drawn, since the 
whole weight of l*arthia is employed against two 
legions, and Rome has it still in her power to 
arm in hhr cause the remaining nations of the 
world." 

XIV. Vologeses, without eutering into the 
question of right, returned for answer, '^tbat ho 
must wait for his two brothers, Pacorus and 
Tirldatca: when they arrived, a convention might 
bo held, Eind there the rights of Armenia would 
bo adjusted. The gods would then decide the 
fate of the Roman legions.” Patus sent another 
embassy, requesting an Interview. The king 
sent Vasaces, hti general of the cavalry, to act in 
the royal name. At that meeting Fwttis dted a 
number of ancient precedents. He talked of 
LnculJas, Pompey, and the emperors of Rome, 
who had dealt out the sceptre of Armenia. \ a- 


a The Bomsn army defested by the Ssmnltos, passed 
ander the yoke st the Owdinm /We*, now Forckie, 
A. U C. 10a A more terrible defest happened after- 
wards St Namsntls, A. U. C fll 7 . The place is now 
called Nmmoim, and the mtas of snti^nitT 
be seen. 


I owes coolly answared, that some shadow of right 
I must be allowed to have been claimed by the 
I Romans ; but the substantial power was slwayi 
vested in tbs Partbiaii kingi. After much de- 
bate it wai agreed, that on the next day, Mono- 
baxus, the Adlabenian, ohould attend as a wit- 
ness to the oompacL In fail pressnee it was 
agreed that, the alege being raised, the Roman 
legions should forthwith evacuate Armenia; 
that the strong-holds, with their stores and mag- 
axlnes, should be delivered up to the Partblani ; 
and, these conditions duly performed, Vologeses 
was to be St liberty, by his ambasadora, to ne- 
gotisto with Nero. 

XV. lliete preliminariM being settled, Rntns 
ordered a bridge to be built over the Arsoniss, * 
a river that flowed by the side of hli camp. For 
this work his pretext was, that it would be con- 
venient to his anny when the march began : but 
the fact was, the Parthlans, knowing the utility 
of a bridge, had made it on article of the treaty, 
Intending, at the same time, that it should re- 
main a monument of their victory, llie Ho* 
man troops, instead of using the bridge, filed off 
another way. A report ' was spread abroad, 
that the legions had passed under the yoke, snd, 
in addition to that disgrace, suffered all the hu- 
miliating circumstances, which usually attend 
the overthrow of an army. The Armenlani 
gave some colour to the report. Before the Ho- 
mans marched out, they emtered the intrench- 
meuts, and formed a line on each side, in order 
to fix on the slaves and b^sts of burden that 
formerly belonged to themselves. Not content 
with seizing what they called their own proper- 
ty, they laid violent bands on the apparel of the 
soldiers, who yielded, with fear and trembling, 
to avoid a new cause of quarrel. 

Vologeses, as a monument of bis victory, 
raised a pile of dead bodies, and arms taken from 
the enemy ; but declined to be a spectator of the 
legions In their flight. He first indulged bis 
pride, and then sought the fame of moderation. 
He waded across the Arsanius, mounted on an 
elephant, while his train and his near relations 
foUowed him on holdback. The reason was, 
a report prevailed, that, by the fraudulent con- 
trivance of the builders, the whole fabric of the 
bridge would give way at once; but by those, 
who made the experiment, it was found to be s 
firm and solid structure. 

XVI. The besieged, it is now clear, were pro- 
vided with grain In such ahundanoe, that, on 
their departure they burned their magazinss j 
and, on the other hand, by the account giren by 
Corbulo, It appears, that the Parthlans, haring 
consumed their whole stock of prorisiooi, war* 
on the point of raising the siege, at the vary time 
when he was within three dajs’ march of the 


a Bee the Oeographlral Table. 

0 Bostonlui says esprsaslf, that tbs Uflotis passed 
BDder tbe yoke, la Neron. s. SK 
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phce. Upon the nma aatlioiity It may ba 
aTemd.u a &et, that Pwtna, under the aanotiou 
of a aolamn oath, aworn under the eaglea, and In 
the preaenee of witneaaaa aent by Vologeaea, took 
upon hhn to engage, that no Itoman ahould aet 
hla foot within the teirltoriea of Armenia, till 
^ero’f pleaaure touching the terma of the treaty 
ahould arrlre frqm Rome. Theaa aaaertlonaf It 
may be aald, were anggeated by malignity, to 
aggrarate the infamy of an unwarlike officer ; 
but it la now known, beyond the poaaiblllty of 
a doubt, that Fetna made a forced march of no 
leaa than forty mllea in one day ; learlng behind 
him the rick and wounded, and dying with aa 
much diaorder and confuaion aa if he had been 
routed in the field of battle. Corbnlo met the 
fugitiTea on the banka of the Euphratea. He 
recelred them without parade, and without that 
diaplay of military pomp which might aeem a 
triumph orer the fate of the ranquiahed. Hia 
men beheld with regret the disgrace of their fel- 
low aoldiera, and tean gushed from erery eye. 
Ifae usual forma of military salutation were 
eup pr eaa e d by the general condolence. The pride 
of oonrage and the sense of glory, which, in the 
day ofproeperity, are natural paaalona, were now 
converted Into grief and sympathy. The lower 
the condition of the soldier, the more sincere bis 
sorrow. In that class of men the honest emo- 
tiona of the heart appeared without disguise. 

XVII. The conference between the two 
commanden wma short, and without ceremony. 
Corbulo complained that all hli laboura were 
rendered abortive, whereas the war might have 
been terminated by the total ot'ertbrow of the 
IVrthlans. Fetus observed in reply, that all 
things were still in the same condition. He 
proposed to tnm the eaglea against the enemy, 
and, since Volc^eoea had withdrawn bis forces, 
by their Joint force Armenia would be easily re- 
duced. Corbulo rejected the offer. He bad no 
such orders from the emperor. It was the dan- 
ger, in which the legious were involved, that 
drew him out of bis province, and, since It was 
□ncertaln where the Farthians would make their 
next attempt, he was determined to return into 
Syria with his army; and if bis infantry, ba^ ; 
rasaed out with fatiguing marches, could keep 
pace with the Farthlan cavalry, who with their 
usual velocity could traverse the open plains, he 
should hold himself Indebted to his own good 
fortune for so signal an event. F»tas fixed bis 
winter-quarters In Cappadoda. Vologeses sent 
despatches to Corbnlo, requiring, that the strong- 
holds and fortresses on the banks of the Eo- 
phrates should be rased to the ground, and the 
river left, as Heretofore, the common boundary 
of the two empires. Corbulo bad no objeotleii, 
provided both parties withdrew their garrisons, 
and left Armenia a flree and Independent coun- 
try. The Farthlan mouarch, after some hesita- 
tion, acceded to the tarmi. 'Fhe castles erected, 
\ 


[a.u.c. 815 . 

by Corbulo’i order, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, were all demolished, and the Armenians 
were left to their natural liberty. 

XVIII. Meanwhile trophies of victory were 
erected at Rome, and triumphal arches on the 
mount of the oapitol. This was ordered by the 
senate, while the war was still depending ; nor 
was the work discontinued, when the event was 
known. The pnblio eye was amused at the ex- 
pense of truth. To add to the imposition, and 
to appear fm from all solicitude abont foreign 
affairs, Nero ordered all the damaged grain, that 
lay in the public stores, to be thrown luto the 
Tiber. By this act of ostentation an idea of 
great abundance was to be impressed on the 
minds of the people. Nor did he suffer the 
price of corn to be raised, though near two hun- 
dred vessels, loaded with grain, were lost in the 
harbour by the violence of a storm, and a hun- 
dred more, working their way up the Tiber, 
were destroyed by the accident of fro. At ths 
same time Nero committed the care of the pub- 
llo imposts to three men of consular rank, namely, 
Lucias Fiso, Ducennlus Gemlnos, and Fom- 
pelus Faullnus. In making this arrangement 
he animadverted with severity on the conduct of 
former emperors, whose extravagance made 
heavy anticipations of the revenue; whereas he 
himsdf, by his frugality, paid annually into the 
treasury, for the exigencies of the state, six mil- 
lions of sesterces. 

XIX. A custom, highly unjust and prejudi- 
cial to the rights of others, was, at this time, In 
general vogue. When the time drew near for 
the election of magistrates, or the aUotment of 
provinces, it was the practice of men, who had 
no Issue, ’ to become fathers by adoptlou. Hav- 
ing served their turn In a contest with real pa- 
rents for the pnetorsbip, and the admlniitraiion 
of provinces, they emancipated their pretended 
sons, and resumed their former state. Against 
this abnse warm remoDstrances were made to 
the senate. The complainants urged the rights 
of nature, the care and expeus^^of rearing dill- 
dren, while the compensation by law established * 
was wrested from them by fraud, by artifice, 
and the facility of feigned adoptions. It was 
snrely a suffioient advantage to such as had no 
children, that they could live free from all 
charge and solicitude, without leaving the road 
to favour, to preferment, and honours open to 
them In common with men who ere of service 
to the community. Real parents sre taught by 


] It was a settled rule uf law, that la all elections for 
the maglstracv, or the gov eminent of provlacea, the 
prefarence should be given to the candidate who bad 
the greatest number of children. See Annals, IL a 51. 

9 By the law- Papla PoppM, the estates of those who 
did not entitle tbemselTes to the privileges annexed to 
tbe paternal state, were to devolve to the public as ths 
common parent of all. Annals, UL a S8. 
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the lawi to expect the rewird due to wfu] 
memben of the oommonity ; hat the lawt are 
eluded, and the fonmlaed reward li matohed 
away, If each, aa hare raised no helra to them- 
aelvea, are allowed to become parents without 
paternal affection, and childless again witboat 
regreL The deception of a moment aerres to 
counterbalance whole years of expectation, and 
the true father sees all bis hopes defeated. The 
senate passed a decree, by which it was proxided, 
that in all cases, either of election to the magis- 
tracy, or Rucoeasion by testament, no regard 
should be paid to adoptions merely oolourable. 

XX. Claudius Tlmarchus, a native of Crete, 
was cited to answer a prosecution commenced 
against him. Besides the allegations usually laid 
to the charge of such aa rise in the proxincet to 
oxergrown wealth, and become the oppressors of 
their inferior neighbours, an expression, that fell 
from him, excited the indignation of the senate. 
This man, it seems, hod mode it his boast, that 
addresses of public thanks to the proconsular 
governors of Crete depended entirely on his 
weight and influence. Paetna Throsea seized 
this opportunity to convert the incident to the 
public good. Jle gave hla opinion that the of- 
fender ought to be banished from the isle of 
Crete, and proceeded as follows ; “ Experience 
has taught us, conscript fathers, that the wisest 
laws and the beet examples of virtue owe their 
origin to the actual commission of crimes and 
misdemeanors. Men of integrity make it their 
study, on such occaaionR, to deduce good from 
eviL 'I'o the corrupt practices of public orators 
we are indebted for the Cinciaii law,* and for 
the Julian to the intrigues and open bribery of 
the candidates for public honours. The Cal- 
pumian regulations* were produced by the ava- 
rice and rapacity of the magistrates. Guilt 
must precede the punishment, and reformation 
grows out of abuse. We have now before os 
the pride and Insolence of petty tyrants in the 
provinces. Tjj» check the mischief, let os come 
t 4 i a resolution, consistent with good faltb, and 
worthy of the Roman name. Protection It due 
to our allies ; but let us remember, that, to adorn 
our names, wo arc not to depend on the voice of 
foreign nations. Our fellow-citlxcni are the 
beat Judges of our conduct. 

XXI. “ The old republic was not content 
with sending prffitors and consols to administer 
the provinces. Men who susUlned no public 
character were often commissioned to rhtM the 


remotest ocdonlea, In order to report the oondU 
tlon of oub, and the temper with which the 
people sobmlttad to the authority of government. 
Bg the Judgment of ludWiduals, whole nations 
were kept in awe. What Is our practice 
now ? We pay court to the colonies ; we flatter 
the provinces, and by the Inflnence of some 
powerful leader, we receive public thanks for 
our administration. Id like menner, sccon- 
tioiu are framed at the will and pleasure of some 
overgrown provincial. Let the right of com- 
plaining still remain ; and, by exercising that 
right, let the provinces show their Importance ; 
but let them not, by false encomiums, Impose 
upon our Judgment. The praise, that springs 
from cabal and faction, is more pemldoui than 
even malice or cruelty. Let both be sappreshed. 
More mlschiaf is done by the governor who 
wishes to obll^ than by him who shows himself 
not afraid of offending. It Is the misfortune of 
certain virtues to provoke 111 will. In that class 
may be reckoned inflexible severity, and the 
firmness that never yields to Intrigue, or the arts 
of designing men. Hence it hoppens, that every 

new governor opens a promising scene, but the 
Inst act seldom corresponds with the outset. In 
the end wc see an humble candidate for the suf- 
frages of the province. Remove the evil, and 
government, in every quarter, will bo more up- 
right, more Just, more uniform. By prosecu- 
tions, avarice and rapine have recel ved a check. 
Abolish the custom of giving public thanks, and 
you suppress the pitiful ambition which, for vain 
applause, can stoop to mean compliances.’ 

XXII. This HiM‘ecli was received with rhe 
unanimous assent of the fathers. The proi^i- 
tlon, notwlthsUiiding, could not be forni^ into 
a decree, the consuls refusing to make their re- 
port. The prince interposed in the busing 
and, with his antliority, a law whs pawed, for- 
bidding any person whatever to move In a pi^ 
vincial assembly* for a vote of thanks to the 
proconsul or prietor, or to send a depuUtion 
10 Rome for that purpose. During 
consulship, the gyranoHlum, or place of nth let 
exercises, was struck wdlh lightinug, and bui^t 
to the ground. The statue of Nero was found 
in the ruins, melted down to a shapely mass. 
The celebrated city of Pompeii* in Campania 


3 The Cbidan Hsw sgalnst venal -droemt^^ 

nientioaed. Annals, xl. a S. 

by Augustus, called Leges Juli^ to prevent bribery at 

flections. Suet In Aug. . . T „rfns 

4 The Cslpurnlan Law was introdaced by T^d 

Calpurnlus Piso. de peciwfw reptdundis, to ' 

stltution from sudi as were 

A. U. C. (Mk. In the beginning of but 

It wasfoUowed from time to time by new decre«i. 

all proved ineftuctual. 


adepuUUon to were returned to Horoo. 

under their jd- 

r ■ Wd till^ contrivance Hcrved to advance the 

ilieu who condeticeiided to Inlriffue for ap- 

tL 1 . 1. Pompeii b now called Torre 
u wL afte^J^ totally overwhol,n«l by the 
eruption of Mount Vesovlns, A. U. C. fCh!. 
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ffM orerthroim bj ui eartiiqnake, and well 
ntfh demollehed. Lolla^ the reetal rlrgln, de- 
parted tht« life ; and Cornelia, descended from 
the IWmily of the ComI, laocaeded to the rae||pt 
offloe. 

XXI 1 1. Dorinf the oonnilihlp of Memmloa 
Regulni and Ver^Dliu Hnfuii [A. U. C. 616. 
A. D. 63.] Poppwa was delirered of a daughter. 
Ihe exaltation of Nero was beyond all mortal 
Joy. He called the new-born Infant Angnsta, 
and gare the same title to her mother. The 
child was brought Into the worid at Antlam, 
where Nero himself was bom. The senate, be- 
fore the birth, bad offered rows to the gods for 
the safe dellrory of Poppoea. They faliilled their 
obligations, and roted additional honoars. Days 
of Boppllcation were appointed : a temple was 
voted to the goddess of feoandlty^^thletlc sports 
were instituted on the model ^ the reli^oos 
games practised at Antium ; gulden statuea of 
the two goddesses of fortune ' were to be erected 
on the throne of Jupiter Capltollnus; and In 
honour of the Claudian and Domltian thmilio, * 
Circeniian games were to be celebrated at An- 
tium, in imitation of the publle spectacles exhi- 
bited at Bovllln to commemorate the Julian 
race. But these honours were of short dura- 
tion ) the luAuit died in less than four months, 
and the monuments of humsn vanity faded 
away. But new modes of flattery were soon 
displayed : the child was cdnonlxed for a god- 
dess ; a temple was decreed to her, with an altar, 
a bec^of state, a priest, and religious ceremonies. 

Nero’s grief, like bis Joy at the birth, was 
without bounds or measure. At the time when ^ 
the senate went in crowds to Antium, to con- 
gratulate the prince on the delivery of Puppma, 
a circumstance occurred worthy of notice, Fetus 
Thrasea was ordered by Nero not to appear upon 
that occasion. The affront sros deemed a pre- 
lude to the ruin of that eminent citizen. He 
received the mandate with his nsual flrmiiess, 
calm and undismayed. A report prevailed soon 
after, that Nero, in conversation with Seneca, 
made it hii boast, that he was reoondled to 
Thrasea, and in return the philosopher wished 
him Joy. In consequence of this incident the 
glory of those excellent men rose to the highest 
pitch; but theJr danger kept pace with their 
glory. 

XXIV. In the beginning of the spring am- 
bassadors from Vologeses arrived at Rome, with 
letter^ from the king, their master, In substance 
declaring, that be would not revive the ques- 


l The worship paid to Fortone ss s goddess Is well 
known fhim Horsoe, Ub. L ode S^ 0 Dioa, grotHSi 
fua rtgit Aniivm, There were two goddesses of for* 
tone adored In that city ; one, the Happv ; the otiier. 
lha ffuerfrioM. 

8 Nero by hie f at her was of the DomiUsn Ikmlly, and 
by adoption uf the a sod tan. See the Oenesloaical 
Table, No. 3S. 


tion of right, so often urged and folly dlseuMed, 
■Inoe the gods, the sovereign arbiters of nations, 
hid delivered Armenia into the hands of the 
Parthians, not without disgrace to the Roman 
name. Tlgranes bad been hemmed in by a close 
blockade; Psetus and his legions were enveloped 
In the like distress, and, in the moment when 
destruction hong over them, the whole army 
was suffered to decamp. The Parthians dl^ 
played at once their superior valour aud their 
moderation. But even In the present Juncture 
Tiridatea bad no Direction to a long Journey to 
Rome, In order to be there invested with the 
sovereignty; but, being of the order of the Magi, 
the duties of the sacerdotal function' required 
his personal attendance. He was willing, how- 
ever, to proceed to the Roman camp, and there 
receive the regal diadem under the eagles, and 
the image of the emperor, in the presence of the 
legions.’* 

XXV. The style of this letter differed esnn- 
tlally firom the aocount transmitted by Pstns, 
who repres en ted the affairs of the east in a flour- 
ishing sitnatloD. To ascertain the truth, a cen- 
tarloD, who had travelled with the ambassadors, 
was interrogated conceming the |^te of Arme- 
nia. The Romans, he replied, have evacnated 
the oonntry. Nero felt the insaUiDg mockery 
of being asked to yield what the Barbarians bad 
seized by force. He summoned a council of the 
leading men at Rome, to determine, by their 
advice, Which was most eligible, a difficult and 
laborious war, or an Iguomlnlous peace. All 
declared for war. The conduct of it was com- 
mitted to Corbnlo, who, by the experience of so 
many years, knew both the temper of the Roman 
army, and the genius of the enemy. The mis- 
conduct of Pstus had brought disgrace on the 
Roman name; and to hazard the same calami- 
ties from the incapacity of another officer, was 
not advisable. 

The Parthian deputies received their answer, 
but were dismissed with ban^ome presents, 
leaving them room to infer flrom the mild beha- 
viour of the emperor, that Tiridates, if he made 
the request in person, might lucceed to the ex- 
tent of his wisbea. The civil admlnlstimtlon of 
Syria was committed to Cestlus, but the whole 
military authority was assigned to Corbulo. 
The fifteenth legion, then In Pannonla under 
the command of Marius Celsus, was ordered to 
join the army. Directions were also given to 
th4 kings and tetrarchi of the east, as also to the 
governors and impel ial proenrators of the sereril 
provinces in those parts, to sabmit in every 
thing to the commander-Jn-ohief. Corbulo was 
now Invetted wlth^^wers little short of what 
the Roman people committed to Pompey * in the 


3 For more of tkeFsrtliknsupsrBtlllon, aadthescra- 
ples of Tbidates, see the Appeuttx to the Anasls, xvL 

4 Pompey was employed as a coitrmandef.in.fhW to 
the piratic war, with a oonmilaaioo girlog to Um so. 
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Pirate. P-Uu, Ip the m-n- mlfbt rtW b* o«nptPipl«d, irJrtont p/W%- 

to Bom^ Dot wlth(mt .pp»heo- to tho dodiioD of the Boti Brmir. bad 

.Im.ofbeingceUedtoHOToreMcount. Nero foaght with BltOTMto TJ(M»tnd« Of /flrtEP/} ;> 
appealed bit fean, oootent with a few ealUee of ume ioittooei Avoanble to (be iSomaoi, in 
mirth and ridicule. Hli worde were, 1 make othera to the Parthlaoi ; and from thoee eveoti 
haate to pardon you, lest a itate of eafpenae both lidea might derive a Imon a^ut^the pride 
should Injure a man of your eenalbility. Since and Inaolenoe of victor)'. It wai the intereet uf 
you are lo apt to take fright, delay on my part Tiridatee to receive, at the bandi of the llomBii 
might hurt your nervei, and hring on a fit of emperor, a kingdom in a floorlihing state, before 
lllnefla.” hortile armies laid a scene of desolation; and 

XXVI. Corbulo expected no advantage to Vologeies would oousuJt his own advantage, as 
the service from the fourth and twelfth legions, well as that of his people, by preferring the 
the bravest of their men being all cut ofi^, and friendship of Rome to wild ambition and the 
the survivors still remaining covered with con- havoc of a destructive war. The internal dis- 
atcrnatloD. He removed them into Syria; and, senaions that distract the kingdom of Paribla 
in exchange, reinforced himself with the sixth are too well known. It is also known that 
legion, and the third; both in full vigour, Inured Vologeses baa for his subjects fierce and barbs- 
to hardship, and no less diatingulshed by their rouBnations,whoinnolawcancheck,Dogovern- 
BU(»ess than by their valour. To these be added ment can control. Nero, on the contrary, sees 
the fifth legion, which happened to be quartered a settled calm throughout the Roman world, 
in Pontus, and, by coDsequenoe, had not suffered and, except the Vupture with Parthla, has no 
In the late defeat. The fifteenth legion had other war upon bis bands.” Such was Corbu- 
lately joined the army, as alto a body of select lo’s answer. To give it weight, he added ths 
troops from Illyrlcum and Egypt, with the terrors of the sword, i he grandees of Armenia, 
cavalry, the cohorU, and auxiliaries sent by the who had been the first to revolt, were driven out 
confederate kings. The whole force aatcmbled of their possessions, and their castles were 
at Melitene,* where Torbulo proposed to cross levelled to the ground. Between the weak, 

the Euphrates. His first care was to purify bis who made no resistance, aud the brave and ro- 

army by a solemn lustration. • ITiose rites per- eolute, no distinction was made. All were In- 
formed, he called his men to a meeting, and in volved in one common danger; no place was 

a spirited harangue painted forth the ausplcloui iafe; hills and mountains no l«s than the open 

govenimentof the reigning prince; he mentioned plain ^er« ^ith const^stlon. 

L own exploits, and Imputed to the imbecility XXVIII. The name of Corbulo w« not, as 

of F®tu. aU the dlBitor. that hai.peDed. The !■ ^ 

whole of hie dlicoune wa. deUvered la a .tyle of eoemy. He wa^ oa the conWy, held la high 


authority, the true eloquence of a soldier. 

XXVII. He began his march without delay, 


esteem, and, by consequence, his advice had great 
weight with the Barbarians. Vologeses did not 


JL2LV11. jrie began DIB nuircQ wnuuui iMu.jr, - tt j i i 

and cho« the road formerly travenwl by Local- wi.b for a geaend war. ^ 

lum ’ haring first given orden to hi. men to open fivoor of .cm. particulor p«v,oce.. Hrid^ 
t^ pamee, and remove the obetruotiona, with propo«vl an interview witli the ^mau grte^. 
lUB An early day was appointed. The place for the 


which time and long disuse bad choked up part ' - , , . 

of the way. He heard that ambaMador. from eongrem wu choeen by the prince »“ 

Tlridale. and V«loge«. were advancing with .pot where J"* Ae^^i 

wertore. of oeact. and having no Inclination to The mene ol their late vict^ flattered the pr de 


overtures of peace, and having no Inclination to 
treat them with*disdsln, ho sent forward some 


of the Barbarians. Corbulo did not decline the 


chowin centuriona, with Inrtmctlona nalther meeting. The ftce of ^lug. he knew wu 
banh nor arrogant, In aab.tano. ataUng, <• that changed, and the reverM of fortune wa. glortou. 
the mUnuderatanding between the two cadon. ^.a-t fu- 

— , neral ritis to the slaughtered soldiers, wlinse 

preme suthorlty In every province to ^ weltering on the field, he chosr, for 

fifty miles from the sMucosst. By the deoreo of the ^7 weiKn g vimoulshed genrml, 

eeaiO. oa th.t ocnuloo, VeUrto. Patervola. obmrvM. that purpl^ the » 


almost the whole Homan world was subjected to the 


illtsry tribune, and ordered him to 


nuiL Quo $enatw ooHiuJto pm tottiu orhiM at the bead of the appolnUd to 

termrum impdnium nni f^ro fliifirebaiur. VeU. Paterc. that melancholy duty. On the day 

lib. IL B. 31. See Plutarch, Ufe of Pompey. convention, “ Tiberius Alexander, a 

5 See the Geographlcsl Table. _ 

0 This lapentitioiu oeremony is desoibed by Livy. — 

Tlio soldiers were drawn out on mn open plain, sj^ Tlberioe Alexendcr was by Wrth one of the Jewish 
Clowned with laurel wreaths, while victima nation, but an apostate from the rellfhiB of his country. 


fleed to ths god Of war. TTie general hsrsngned his xi. a ft. The emperors fre- 

men upon the occasion. Hry, lib. L s. SB. qaently sent their chosen farooritea to sttsad the gen- 

7 LucuUua oommsndsd the h^ons In Annenla, ^ ^ conduct. 

A.U.C.0B6. SecPlatsrch,IifeofLocuUiJS. eni. oas 
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Roto an knight, who had b«eii aent bj Nero to 
■aperintend the operatlona of the campaign, and 
with him Vivianoe Annina, aon-ln-Uw to Cor- 
bolo, bat not ynt of aenatoiian age, ' though, In 
the abee^ of bla anp^or officer, he wma ap- 
pointed to command the fifth legion, airired In 
the camp of Tlrldatea, in the charmoter of hoa- 
tagea, ohoeen, not only to mnove from the mind 
of the prince all anapicion, but at the aame time 
to do him hononr. The Parthian and the Ro- 
man general proceeded to the interriew, each 
attended by twenty boraemen. Aa aoon as they 
drew near, Tlrldatea leaped from hia horae. 
Corbnlo returned the compliment. They ad- 
Yanced on foot, and took each other by the hand. 

XXIX. The Homan general addreised the 
prince. He pralaed the Judgment of a young 
man, who bad the moderation to prefer pacific 
measures to the calami ties of war. Tlrldatea 
expatiated on the splendour of his iUustrious 
line, and then taking a milder tone, agreed to 
aet out on a Journey to Rome. In a Juncture 
when the affaira of Parthia were in a flourish- 
ing state, a prince, deaoendod from the Araacidea, 
humbling himself before the emperor, would 
present to the Roman people a new scene of 
glory. It was then settled aa a preliminary 
article, that Tlridates should lay down the regal 
diadem at the foot of Nero’s statue, and nerer 
agaiu reaume it, till delirered to him by the 
hand of the emperor. The parties embraced 
each other, and the convention ended. 

In a few days afterwards the two armies were 
4rawn out with great military pomp. On one 
aide stood the Parthian cavalry, ranged in bat- 
tallona, with ail the pride of eastern magnlfl- 
eeooe. The Roman legions appeared on the op- 
posite ground, the eagles glittering to the eye, 
the banners displayed, and the images of the 
gods, in regular order, forming a kind of tem- 
ple. In the centre stood a tribunal, and upon 
Jt a ourule chair lupportlug the statue of Nero. 
Tiiidates appr^ioched. Having immolated vio- 
tlms with the usual rites, he took the diadem 
from his brow, and laid It at the foot of the ata- 
toe. The speotaUna gaxed with earnest ardour, 
and every bosom heavy with mixed emotlona 
The place where the legions were besieged and 
forced to capltolate was before tha eye, and the 
same spot exhibited a reverse of fortune. They 
ntw Tlridates on the point of setting out for 
Rome, a spectacle to the Datlons through which 
be was to pass, and to exhibit, in the presence of 
Nero, the humble oonditlon of a suppliant prince ; 
bow little better than a captive ! 

XXX. To the glory resulting from these 
events Corbnlo added the graoefdl qualities of 
ollhbllity and condescension. He invited llri- 
dataa to a banqneL The prince was struck with 


1 Not yet fife and twenty. 


[a.u.c. 810. 

the novelty of Roman manners. Every object 
awakened his ourioalty. He desired to know 
the reason of all that b« observed. When the 
watch * was stationed, why was It announced 
by a centurion ? Why did the company, when 
the banquet dosed, rise from table at the sound 
of the trumpet? And why was the fire on the 
augural altar lighted with a torch ? The Roman 
general answered all inquiries, not witbont 
partfalJty for his oonntry. He aggrandised 
every thing, and gave the Parthian the noblest 
Idea of the manners and institutions of the sii- 
olent Romans. On the foUowing day Tlridates 
desired reasonable time to prepare fur so long a 
Journey, and, before he undertook It, desired 
that he might be at liberty to visit bis mother 
and hia brothers. Hla request was granted. 
The prince delivered up hla daughter, as a hos- 
tage, and despatched letters to Nero in terms of 
submission. 

XXXI. He met bis two brothers, Paoorus 
in Media, and Vologeaes at Eobatana. ^ The 
Parthian king was not inattentive to the inter- 
est of Tlrldatea. He had already sent despatches 
to Corbulo, requesting that his brother should 
not be disgraced by any oiroumitance that looked 
like a badge of slavery ; that he should not be 
obliged to snirender his sword ; that the honour 
of embracing the governors * of the several pro- 
vinces should not be denied to him ; that he 
should not undergo the humiliating affront of 
waiting at their gates, or in their antechambers ; 
and that at Rome he should be treated with all 
the marks of distinction usually paid to the con- 
^suli. The trurb is, the Partblan king, trained 
up in all the pride of deepotism, knew but little 
of the Romans. He was not Informed, that it 
is the character and policy of that people to 
maintain, with aeal, the snbstantial interests of 
the empire, without any regard to petty for- 
malities, the mere shadow of dominion. 

XXXII. In the course of the year Nero 
granted the rights and privileges of Latium to 
the maritime nations * at the foot of tbs Alps. 
He likewise assigned to the Roman knigbta dis- 
tinct seatii in the clrcoa, advancing them before 
the space allotted to the populace. 1111 this rc- 


9 Tbfl night In a' Boman camp was divided into four 
watches, each Tor the space of. three hours. When tha 
seotineJs were changed, notice was given by the soand 
of trumpet See Uiat Ub.' IL s. SO. 

S Vologesee king of Parthia, and Facomi king of 
Media, were brothers to Tlridates. For Fch a t a n a, see 
the Oeographical Tabl& 

4 None but persons of high rank were admitted to 
embrace the goremon of provlocea. According to the 
ideas of that age, the honour was so high that the Par. 
ihlsH king thought proper to make It a 

■rtMe. 

5 The cafdtal of tbs Maritime Alps was raRed Ebro. 
d tmtm, new EwibruM. See an account of the terrlto. 
rles of the Duke of Ssroy. The rights and privileges of 
Tistinni have bsen already msnttonsd, Anuaji, xr. s. SB. 
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folBlion took place, the knlghU were mixed in- | 
diecrliniomtel^ with the in altitude, the Roeden ' 
iew* extendJitg to no more than fonrteen rowe 
of the theatre. A ipectacle of gladiaton wu ' 
exhibited thiM year, in nothing inferior to the ' 
rnegDiflcence diepleyed on former occulont ; but 
a number of Nenaton, and women of illuatrioua 
milk, deecendedinto the arena , ' and, by exhibit- 
ing their pervoni in the liito, brought dingrace on 
themielyet and their famillea. 

XXX 111. In the contulihip of Calai Lmca- 
niuHhnd Marcui LiciniuB, [A. U. C. 617. A. D. 
64>. ] Nero'ii panion for theatrical fame broke out 
with a degreo of Tehemence not to be resitted. 
He bad hitherto performed in private only, 
during the iporta of the Roman yonth, called the 
juvknalia; hut, upon ihoae oocationt, he was 
confined to hie own palar^^ or bit gardens ; a I 
sphere too limited for tuch bright ambition, and 
M fine a voice. He glowed with impatience to 
preeent himtelf before the public eye, but had not ' 
yet the courage to make hit first appearance at 
Rome. Naples was deemed a Greek city, and, 
fur that reason, a proper place to begin his career | 
of glory. With the laoreli which he was there 
to acquire, he might pass over into Greece, and 
after gaining, by victory in song, the glorious 
crown which antiquity oonsldered as a sacred 
prize, he might return to Rome, with hit hon- 
ours blooming round him, and by his celebrity 
liiflame the curiosity of the populace. With this 
idea he pursued his plan. 'Fhe theatre at Naples 
was crowded with spectators. Not only the 
iiihabitanii of the city, bat a prodigious multi- 
tude from all the mualclpal towns and colouies 
in the neighbourhood, flocked together, attracted 
by the novelty of a spectacle so very extraordi- 
nary. All who followed the prince, to pay 
tlirir court, or as persons belonging- to bis train, 
attended on the occasion. The menial servants, 
and even the common soldiers, we^e admitted to 
enjoy the pleasures of the day. 


0 The RoKtan to called after L. Roidot Otho, 
iraa mIhIiIIaImmI A. U. C. 0B5. It aulgned fourteen rows 
iu tho theatre to tlie Boman knighti but wm silent as 
t(i the drew, where the teomtort, the knlgtau, and the 
commuoalty, were mixed In s promlscuoai conruorBe. 
Aftrnrardt In the oonsolahlp of dona and Meawla, 
A U. C. 757, the tenators and knights bad a place as. 
Bigiied at the tpectade of the Cfmw, where tboy tat 
spurt from the pleMaiu, bat witbont any dUI action 
^txreen thetr own two orders. Clandlot allotted pro- 
per placet for the senators. Soet. In Claud, a. SI. It 
-eiualned for Nero to take care of the equestrian order. 
Sopt. In Neroo. s. 11. 

7 Suetonlos says, Nero engaged fonr hoadred sena- 
tors, and six himdred Roman knlgfats, some of them of 
fair fortune and character, to enter the lists as gladla- 
toii, and encoonter the wild beasts. He also Invited the 
vestal vtrrina to see the wresUera, becaoM, as be said, 
at Olympia the prles t eesss of Cares ware allowed the 
privilege of leetnf that diversion. Boat, in Neron. s. 18L 
See Annala, xlv. a 15 j and notes. Bae Javenal, sat vi. 
ver. H5; sat. vUl, ver. IW. 


XXXIV. Tb« theatre, .of oourae, was 
crowded. An accident happened, which men 
in general vonaiderod as an evil omen : with the 
emperor it passed for a Certain algn of the favour 
and protection of the goda. As soon as the au- 
dience dispersed, the theatre tumbled to pieces. 
No other mbchief followed. Nero aels^ the 
opportunity to rompoaa hymns of gratitude. 
He sung them himself, celebrating with melo- 
dious ail's his happy escape from the ruin. Be- 
ing now determined to croaa the Adriatic, he 
stopped at Heneventum. At that place Vatinius 
entertained him with a show of gladiators. Of 
all the detestable characters that dltgruced the 
court of Nero, this man was the most perukl- 
OU8. He was bred op In a ohoemaker’a stall. 
Deformed lu bis person, he poaaetsed s vein of 
ribaldry uinl vulgar humour, which qualified 
him to succeed aa buffoon. Ju the character of 
a jester he recommended himself to notice, but 
soon forsook his scurrility for the trade of an 
informer ; and having by the ruin of the worthi- 
est citizens arrived at eminence in guilt, he rose 
to wealth and power, the most dangerous mis- 
creant of that evil period ! 

XXXV. Nero was a constant spectator of the 
■ports exhibited at Benevenium; but even amidst 
bis diversions bis heart knew no pause fVom 
cruelty. He compelled Torquatui Silanui to 
put an end to bis life, for no other reaaoUf than 
because be united to the splendour of the Junlau 
family the honour of being great .grand son to 
Augustus. ' The proiecutora, suborned fur the 
busineas, alleged against him, that, having pro- 
digally wasted his fortune in gifts and largsesei, 
be bad no resource left but war and civil oom- 
moUoii. With that design be retained about 
bis person men of rank and distinction, em- 
ployed in various offices : be bad bli secretaiies, 
bis treasurera, and paymasters, all in the style 
of imperial dignity, even then anticipating wbat 
his ambition aimed at. lli is charge being made 
in form, such of bis freedmen aa were known to 
be in the confidence of their master were seized, 
and loaded with fetters. Silanus saw that his 
doom was Impending, and, to prevent the sentence 
of condemnation, opened the veins of both hh 
arma Nero, according to bis custom, expreoed 
himself in terms of lenity. ** The guilt of Sll- 
i anus,” be said, was manifest : and though, by 
an act of despair, he allowed that bis crimes ad- 
mitted no defence, his life would have been 
■pared, bad he thought proper to trust to the 
clemency of his Judge. ” 

XXXVI. In a short time after, Nero, for 
raasonn not aafficiently explained, resolved to 
defer bis expedition into Greece. He retomad 
to Rome, cherishing in Imagloatkin a new de- 
sign to visit the eastern nationa, and Egypt In 


B For Sllanufl Torqoatoa, see the Genealofkal TsUe, 
No. 61. 
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piitie^Ur. Thlf project h^d beni tor tomt Uhm 
M ttled in bU mliHl. He umonnced it by a pro- 
clAmatioOf Id vrblch be uuired tbe peopJe, that 
hie abeence would beo/ ebort duration, and. Id 
tba intervaJ, tbe peace and food order of tbe 
ooDamoDwealth would be In do kind of daofer. 
For the lucceaa of bli Toyafe be went to offer , 
Dp pnyera In tbe oapitoL He proceeded thence 
to tbe temple of Veota. Beiof there aeized 
with a euddeo tremor In erery Joint, arleiog 
either from a luperatitioui fear of the goddeae, or 
Irom a troubled conaoience, which nerer ceaaed 
to goad and peraecnte him, he renounced hla en- 
terprLie altogether, artfully pretending that the 
lore of hU country, which he felt warm at bii 
heart, waa dearer to him than all other conaider- 
atlona. ** I bare aeen,” be aald, “ the dejected 
looka of the people ; 1 ha^e beard tbe mnrmura 
of complaint : the idea of ao long a voyage afflicta 
the oitiaena ; and, Indeed, how ahould It be other- 
wlae, when the ahortest excnraion I could make 
waa alwaya anre to depreaa their apirlta? The 
eight of their prince baa, at all been their 

comfort and their beat anpport. In private 
famiUea the pledgee of natural affection can aof- 
ten the reaoluclona of a father, and mould him 
to theJr purpoae : the people of Rome have the 
aome aooendant over the mind of their aoverelgn. 
i feel their influence : I yield to their wiibeo." 
With these and each like expreaaiona he amnaed 
the multltnde. Their love of public spectaclea 
made them eager for hie pretence, and, above all, 
they dreaded, If he left the capital, a dearth of 
proviaiona. The aenate and the leading men 
looked on with indifference, unable to decide 
which waa moat to be dreaded, hie presence in 
the city, or hla tyranny at a diatance. They 
agreed at length (aa in alarming caaea fear is aL- 
waya in haste to conclude), that what happened 
waa the worst evil that could befall them. 

XXXVII. Nero wished it to be believed that 
Rome waa the place in which he moat delighted. 
To diffuse this opinion, he establlabed convivial 
meetlnp in all the squares and public places. * 
Tha whole city seemed to be hia house. Of 
tbe various feasts given upon this occasion, that , 
which waa prepared for the prince by Tigelli- 
piUi exceeded in profoaloD and luxury every thing 
of tbe kind. I shall here give a description of 
this celebrated entertainment, that the reader, 
Jtom one example, may form his idea of the pro- 
digality of the times, and that history may not | 
be encumbered with a repetition of the same 


1 Boetonioa tells us, that Nero freqaentlj supped la 
pahUe, eltbeT In tbe Field of Mars, or tbe Clrc^ st- 
teoded at table by tbe oonunoo harlots of tbe dtj, or 
/yom Syria. Whenhe went down the Tiber to Oatla, or 
coasted along the bay of Bate, booths, with all eonre-. 
nleocea for drinktng and defaaacbery, were ranged on tbe 
margin of the tea, while teUes of pleasure stood like 
abens, to invlta tbe pamrugera fh»n tbdr shlpa. Suet 
In Neron. s. S7. 
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enormities. TlgelllDiu gara hli banquet on the 
lake of Agrippa, ■ on a platform of prodlgiom 
size, ' built for the reception of tbe guests. 

To move this magnlflcent edifloe to and fro 
on the water, he prepared a number of boats 
superbly decorated with gold and ivory, ilie 
rowers were a band of pathics. Each had hla 
station, according to his age, or bis skill. Jn the 
science of debanchery. The conntry round was 
ransacked for game and animals of tbe chase. 
Fish waa brought from every sea, and even from 
the ocean. On the borders of the lake brothels 
were erected, and filled with women of illnstrl- 
ona rank. On tbe opposite bank was aeon a 
band of harlots, who made no secret of their 
▼ices, or their persons. In wanton dauce and 
lascivious attitudes they displayed their naked 
charms. When night came on, a aodden iilnmi- 
nation from tbe adjacent groves and buildings 
blazed over the lake. A concert of mnsic, voc^ 
and instrumental, enlivened tbe scene. Nero 
rioted in all kinds of lajicivioas pleasure. Re- 
tween lawful and unlawful graiificationa he 
made no diatinotion. Cormptlon seemed to be 
at a stand, If, at the end of a few days, he had 
not devised a new abomination to fill ibe mea- 
sure of his crimes. He personated a woman, 
and in that character- was given in marriage to 
one of hla infamous herd, a pathlc named Fy- 
thagoraa. * The emperor of Rome, with the af- 
fected airs of female delicacy, put on the nuptial 
veil, llie augurs assisted at the ceremony ; the 
portion of tbe bride waa openly paid ; • the ge- 
nial bed waa displayed to view ; nuptial torches 
were lighted up ; the whole was public, not even 
excepting the endearmeuta which, in a natnral 
marriage, decency reserves for the shades of 
night. 

XXXVIII. A dreadful calamity followed In 
a short time after, by some ascribed to chance, 
and by others * to the execrable wickedness of 


S Tbe lake of Agiippa was In the gardens Myolnlng 
to hi* home, near tbe Pantheon. 

3 This plstform was constnirled by a great Dumber of 
timbers fastened together, and left to float on tbe water. 
Lncmn has described snefa a platform with a tower on It 
Phsml. Ub. Iv. Tcr. 17. 

4 Dio has given an sccoont of Nero’s marriage with 
Pythagoras, and slso of his taking Sporns, tbe eunoch, 
to be bis wife. See Appendix to book xri s. 6. 

5 Javenal has descrlb^ thi* scene of ImpLoos prosti- 
tution: 

— Dadnm sedet ilia psrato 

Flammeolo, Tyriasque palam genlaiis in hortls 
Stemltar, et rltn dedea esntenm dabontur 
Antlqno j venlet mm sigiatorlbm aospex. 

Sat. X. \ er. 338. 

Adorn'd with bridal pomp she dta In state. 

Hie public notaries and amspex watt j 
Tbe genial bed Is in tbe garden drat j 
Tbe portloo paid, and ever rite expreat, 

Whld in a Roman miniagB la profeet 

Davnates Jirmsi. 

0 Soetonlai relates tha Are of noma, and has no doubt 
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Kero. The aatbority of hlftorUne U oo both 
■Idee, and which prepondentai it b not eaij to 
determine. It ii, howorer, certain, that of all 
the dimtera that erer befell the citj of Rome 
from the ra^ of dre, thli wai the wont, the 
moat violent, and deetmetire. The dame broke 
oat In that part of the eircoe which adjolna, on 
one tide, to mount Palatine, and, on the other, 
to moQDt Ccllui. It caught a namber of ebope 
stored with combuitible goodi, and, gathering 
force from the winda, spread with rapidity from 
one end of the circoa to the other. Neither the 
thick walli of honaea, nor the incloaure of tern- 
plea, nor any other building, could check the 
: rapid progreH of the flamea. A dreadful con- 
flagration followed. The level parta of the city 
^ were destroyed. The fire communicated to the 
higher buUdinga, and, again laying hold of in- 
ferior places, spread with a degree of velocity 
that nothing could realat. The form of the 
atreeta, long and narrow, with frequent wind- 
ings, and no regular opening, according to the 
plan of ancient Rome , ' contributed to increase 
the mischief, 'ilie ahrieks and lamentations of 
women, the infirmities of age, and the weakness 
of the young and tender, added misery to ‘the 
dreadful scene. Some endeavoured to provide 
for themselves, others to save their fHends, in 
one port dragging along the lame and Impotent, 
In another waiting to receive the tardy, or ex- 
pecting relief themHelvea ; they hurried, they 
lingered, they obstructed one another ; they 
looked behind, and the fire broke out in front ; 
they escaped from the flames, and in their place 
of refuge found no safety ; the fire mged in every 
qnarter ; all were involved In one general con- 
flagration. 

' TJie unhappy wretches fled to places remote, 
and thought themselves secure, but soon per- 
ceived the flames raging round them. Which 
^ way to turn, \\hat to avoid or what to seek, no 
one could tell, 'lliey crowded the streets ; they 
fell prostrate on the ground ; they lay stretched 
i in the fields, in consternation and dismay re- 
signed to their fate. Numbers lost their whole 
substance, even the tools and Implementa by 
which they gained their livelihood, and, in that 
distress, did not wish to snrvive. Others, wild 


of Nero’s guilt He tells us, that somebody repeating 
in coaversaUon, 

'Kfjjv ymim wvf], 

TFAea I am dead let Jtre dewur tJke wrld. 

Let it be, said Kero, sckiTrf / am IMng, 

And accordingly, pretending to dislike the old building*, 
and the narrow winding of the streets, be set Are to the 
dty In BO barefaced a manner, that sererml men of con- 
sntar rank met Nero’s domestio servants with torches 
and combiMtlblet, but did not dare to apprehend them 
Soet In Neron. a 3S. Bee Dio, Ub. IxlL 
1 Livy abserre*. that, after the dty was fired by the 
Oanlr, It was rebuilt In cloee, narrow winding strecU. 
IM Livy. Ub. V. L bSi 


I with nfliiotloa for thtfr fHooda and rHatlooi 
whom tboy eoold not mtt, embnood a volunury 
death, and periahed In the flamea. During ths 
whole of this dismal acene, no man dared to at- 
tempt any thing that might check the violence 
of the dreadful calamity. A crew of incendta- 
liea stood near at band denouDcing veugeauce on 
all who offered to interfere. Some were so 
abandoned as tobesp fuel on the flames. They 
threw in firebrands and flaming torchea, pro- 
claiming aloud, that they had authority fur what 
they did. Whether, In fact, they bad received 
such horrible orders, or, under that device, meant 
to plunder with greater licentiousoesa, cannot 
now be known. 

XXXlX. Daring the whole of this terrible 
eoQllagratiou, Nero remained at Antium, with- 
out a thought of returning to the city, till the 
fire approached the building by which he bad 
communicated the gardens of Mecenas' with 
the Imperial palace. All help, however, waa 
too late. The palace, the contiguous edifices, 
and every house adjoining, were laid In rulna 
To relieve the unhappy people, wandering in dla- 
tress without a place of shelter, be opened the 
Field of Mara, as also the magnificent building i 
raised by Agrippa,' and even his own imperial 
gardens. ^ He ordered a number of sheds to ba 
thrown up with all poulble despatch, for the usa 
of the populace. Household uteuslla and all 
kinds of necessary implements were brought 
from Ostia, and other cities in the neighbour- 
hood. ' The price of grain was reduced to three 
sesterces. For acts like these, munificent and 
well-timed, Nero might hope for a return of 
popular favour; but his expectations were la 
vain; no man was touched wilb gratitude. A 
report prevailed that, while the city was in a 
blaxe, Nero went to his own theatre, and there, 
mounting the stage, sung llie destruction of 
Troy, as a happy ollusloD to the present misfor- 
tune. 

XL. On the sixth day the fire waa subdued 
at the foot of mount Ksquillne. This was 
effected, by demolishing a number of buildings, 
and thereby leaving a void space, where for 
want of materials the flame expired. ITia 
minds of men bad scarce begun to recover from 
their consternation, when the fire broke out a 
second time with no Jess fury than before. This 

' 8 ITie ffsrdeD* of Mneens* were near mount EwjuU 
Uoe. 

g The monuraenU of Agrlpps were, bli bouse, bis 
gsrden*. hii bstbt, and the rsotbeon. The last remains 
St thlu day. 

10 Nem'i gardens Joined to the ViiUraa 
J] Suetonius say*, In express terma, ihat Nero belieid 
the ronflagratlon from a tower on the top of Mssrenai's 
; boose, and, bring highly pleased with so grand a sight, 

I went to his own theatre, and In bis srenk diets tuned 
' bis harp, and loDf tbs dastructluo of Troy. Butt in 
I Nrron. a. 38. 
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bappeoed, howATer, In a more open quarter, 
irbere feirer Jirea were lost ; but the tempka of 
the foda, the porMooea and buildin^i ralaed for the 
decoration of the oJtj, were lereUed to tbegroand. 
Tbe popular odium waa now more inflamed than 
erer, aa thla aecond alarm be^an In the honae of 
TJgelllnua, formerly the manilon of iEmllina 
A auapIcioD prerailed, that to build a new city, 
and fire It fala own name, waa the ambition of 
Nero. Of the fourteen quarters, into which 
Rome waa divided, four only were left entire, 
three were reduced to aahea, and tbe remalnlrif 
seven presented nothing better than a heap of 
shattered houses, half in mins. 

XLl. The number of houses, temples, and 
insulated mansions, destroyed by the fife cannot 
be ascertained. But the moat venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity, which the worship of ages 
had rendered sacrud, were laid in ruins : amongst 
these were tbe temple dedicated to the moon by 
Serviua Tullius; tbe fane and tbe great altar 
consecrated by Evnuder, tbe Arcadian, to Her- 
cules, hla visitor aud hla gnoat ; ' the chapel of 
Jurnxa Stator, ' built by llomulna; the pa- 
lace of Nnma, and the temple of Vesta,” with 
tbe tutelar gods of Rome. With these were 
conaumed the trophies of so many victories, tbe 
iulmitable works of the Greolau artists, with 
the precious monuments of literature and an 
cieut genius, all at present remembered by men 
advanced In years, but irrecoverably lost. Not 
even tbe splendour, with which the new city 
rose out of tbe mins of the old, could compen- 
sate for that lamented disaster. It did not es- 
ospe observation, that the fire broke out on the 
fourteenth before the calends of July, ^ a day 
remarkable for the conflagration kindled by the 
Senones, when those Barbarians took the city I 
of Rome by storm, sod burnt it to the ground. 
Men of reflection, who refined on every thing 
with minute curiosity, calculated the number 
of years, months, and days, from the foundation 
of Rome to tbe firing of it by the Gauls ; and 
fVom that calamity to tbe present they fonnd 
tbe Interval of time precisely the same. 

XLll. Nero did not blush to convert to bis 
own use the public mins of his country. He 
buiit a magnificent palace, * in which the objects 


I Evsoder was oriflinaJifS native of Arcadlain Grp<M^. 
Tbe visit of Hormlea forms s beaatlfiil episode In Vlr- 
gll’s iEneld, book vllL 

9 For the temple of Jo pi ter Stator, see Llry, Ub. L 
a IS. 

3 The palace of Nonrs was on Mount Fslstine, after, 
words the mansion of Angustoa, near tbe temple of 
Vests, wbers the vestal vtrgius watched tbe psrpetnsl 
Are. See Horace, Ub. i ode S. 

4 1110 fourteenth of tbe eslends of Joly, or tbe elfh.' 
tesnthof June. This is eonOrmed by Llry, who ssjs, 
Ub. vl a 1, that the battle at Allia was fought on the 
flftsenth of ths calends j and book ▼. s. 41, he says the 
victorious Oaals entered Rome on the foQowing day. 

4 Aocordlnf to Boatonlus, Nero tnmed the pnbUc ca- 


that exciud admiration were neither gold nor 
preoiooa stoneo. Thooe decorations, long since 
Introduced by luxury, wore grown atoli^ and 
hackneyed to the eye. A different speolea of 
I magnlfloence wii now consulted ; expansive 
I lakea and fields of vast extent were intermixed 
with pleasing variety ; woods and fbreata stretch- 
ed to an immeasurable length, p r es en ting gloom 
and solitnde amidst scenes of open space, where 
the eye wandered with surprise over an nn- 
bonnded prospect. This prodJgloos plan was 
carried on under the direction of two anrveyors, 
whose names were Sevems and Ccler. Bold 
and original In their projects, these men under- 
took to conquer nature, and to perform wonders 
even beyond the imagination and tbe riches of 
the prince. They promised to form a navigable 
canal from the lake Avemna ' to tiie month of 
tbe Tiber. Tbe experiment, like tbe genius of 
the men, was bold and grand ; but it waa to be 
carried over a long tract of barren land, end, 
in some places, through opposing mountaius. 
The country round was parched and dry, with- 
oat one humid spot, except the Pomptiniati 
marsh/ from which water could be experted. 
A scheme so vast could not be sccorapliMhed 
without immoderate labour, and, if practicable, 
the end was in no proportion to the expense and 
labonr. Bat tbe prodigionS^and almost impos- 
sible hod charms for tbe enterprising spirit of 
Nero. He began to bew a passage through the 
hills that surround the lake Avemus, and some 
traces of his deluded hopes are visible at this 
day. 

XLIII. The ground, which, after marking 
out his own domain, Nero left to tbe public, 
was not laid out for the new city in a hurry and 
without Judgment, as was the case after the 
Irruption of tbe Gaols. A regular plan was 
formed ; the streets were made wide and long ; 
the elevation ” of tbe bouses was defined, with 
an open area befo^ the doors, and porticoes * to 
secure and adorn the front. The expense of 


Ismity to hlfl o«ti private advantage, llo promised to 
n move the bodies that lay amidst the mlua, and to deer 
the ground at hla own expense. By that artiflre he 
soemred all the remaining property of tbe unhappy tof- 
feren for hla own ase. To add to hla lU-fotten alore, 
be levied contrfbationa in the provJnret, and hy thowe 
meana collected sn Immenae anm. Suet In Neron. s. 
38. Brotier haa given an elaborate deocription of the 
New PiJaoe, vol. IL p. 400, 4to edit 

0 Tbe Lake Arerona waa In tbe neighbourhood of 
Bslae, now Lagrt Aitemo. 

7 Now PatuAi Pontine, In the territory of Rome. 

8 Strabo asya, that by pn ordtnonee of Aoguatua, no 
new-built faouae wna to be more than seventy feet high. 
Tnjan afterworda, according to Aurelloa Victor, fixed 
the elevation at aixty feet The role proscribed by Nero 
cannot now be known. 

9 We are told by Boetonlaa, that Nero Introduced a 
new model for building in the city, and, by po rt louei and 
plssxas before the front, contrived. In com of fire, to 
binder the flamti from spreading. In Neron. a 1(1. 
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tb«porttooei Nero ondertook to defVmy oat of 
his own rerenue. He promlied, beeldee, u 
Boon ae the work wm* flnUhed, to clear the 
ground, and leave a clear apace to every hoase» 
without any charge to the occupier. In order 
to excite a spirit of Indoatry and emalatlon, he 
held forth reward! proportioned to the rank of 
each Individual, provided the huildinga were 
finished In a limited time. The rabbiah, by hla 
order, waa removed to the marahea of Oatia, and 
the abipa that brought oom ap the river were to 
return loaded with the refnae of the workmen. 
Add to all tbia, the several hooaea, built on a 
new principle, were to be ralaed to a certain 
elevation, without beams or wood-work, on 
arches of atone from the quarries of Alba or 
Gabil ; those materials being impervious, and 
of a nature to resist the foroe of fire. The 
springs of water, which had been before that 
time intercepted by individuals for their separate 
use, were no longer suffered to be diverted from 
their cbannei, but left to the care of commls- 
sioners, that the public might be properly sup- 
plied, and, in case of fire, have a reservoir at 
hand to stop the progreBi of the mischief. 

It was also settled, that the houses should no 
longer be contiguous, with slight party-walls to 
divide them j “ but every house waa to stand 
detached, tnirounded and Insulated by its own 
indosore. These regulations, it mast be ad- 
mitted, were of public utility, and added much 
to the embellishment of the new city- But still 
the old plan of Rome waa not without its advo- 
cates. It was thought more conducive to the 
health “ of the inhabiutits. The narrowness of 
the streets and the elevation of the buildings 
served to exclude the rays of the sun ; whereas 
the more open space, having neither shade mir 
shelter, left men exposed to the intense heat of 
the day. 

XLIV. These several regulations were, no 
doubt, the best that human wisdom conld sug- 
gest. ITie next core waa to propitiate the gods. 
'J’iie Sibylline books were consulted, and the 
consequence was, that supplications were de- 
creed to Vulcan, to Ceres, and Proserpine. A 
band of matrons offered tbeir prayers and sacri- 
ticea to Juno, first in the cap I tol, and next on 
the nearest margin of the sea, where they sup- 
plied themselven with water, to sprinkle the 


10 VitruvluB uy*,tfaat the Alban and Oablan stone 
was not the hardest, but It resisted Are ; while the stone 
from other quarries was spt, whan heated, to crack, and 
fly off In frof meats. Vltruviiis, lib. 11. cap. 7. 

11 Brotler observes, that by a law of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, a space of somethlnf more than two feet was to be 
left between all new-built houses, 

12 It Is known, says BroUer, fW)m the experience of 
medical people, that ol Rome there ore more patients, 
daring the summer, in the wide ports of the dty, which 
Uo open to the son, than in the narrow placet, where 
the Lnhabitanti are ■harimi from the lateoee best 


temple and the atatne of the goddeat. A sdert 
number of women, who had huabanda actually 
living, laid the deidea on their s^red beds, '■ and 
kept midnight vigils with the uiual solemnity. 
But neither these reUgioos ceremonies, nor the 
liberal donations of the prince could efface from 
the minds of men the prevailing opinion, that 
Rome waa set on fire by hli own orders. The 
infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered 
to him. In order, If possible, to remove the 
imputation, he determined to transfer the guilt 
toothers. For this purpose he imnished, with 
exquisite torture, a race of men detested fur their 
evil practices, “ by vulgar appellation commonly 
called Christians. 

The name was derived from Christ, who In 
the reign of Tiberius, sufferLd uuder Puntlus 
Pilate, the procurator of Judera, By that 
event the sect, of which be waa the founder, re- 
ceived a blow, w'hicb, for a time, checked the 
growth of a dangerous superstition ; but it re- 


13 Hie beds on whirh the godji and goddesses were 
extended at oil public festlrahi, were culled Leettsternta. 
flee Uvy, lib. v. h 13. 

14 Brotler obiten en, iLat the Jru'w, in that period of 
time, wore guilty of great enoriullle# , and tbe dlullne- 
tlon between thoui and tho Cbriatiuni not being under- 
stood, ull were coneldered In the Mune light, despised 
and bated by the Itomom. 

15 Hila was the find pertenition of the Chrlatlsni. 
Nero, tho di-clarLd enemy of hninnu kind, waged wsr 
Bgalrut a religion, which has bIiico diffuwed the light of 
truth, and humanised the ttavages of Eupope. It Is true, 
as SoetonluB relate®, that Claudius banlnhod the Jews, 
who were raising sedilious tumults at the Instigation of 
one Chr«*t(tujs. 'fhat name, it is ulraowt needless to oh. 
serve, cannot, nt leust ought not to be confounded with 
Jesus Christ; who, it was well known at Rome, hod 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, In the reign (»f rUxTlns. 
Cbnvtus, Brotler obserres, was not an um-ommon name 
among the Oreeks and Uomaua When the Jewv nere 
ordLTLMl by Cluiidluy to deport from Home, oil of that 
nation, u ho prolineMMl Ihemaelves followers of Christ, 
were, without distinction, InHudi'd In the nunibi-r. 
'JTie c*dirt of the emporor was not jioliited ngaliiBt tho 
Christiana Nero appears to l>e the first Umt attacked 
tliera os tlie profesbors of a new' religion ;■ and when 
such a man is TarlUm calls It a dangerous superstition, 
cxltiabiiu rujferttilio, 11 niust be allowed, tint. Indirectly, 
BJi apology Is made for Nero. But forl'nrlluH, who hud 
opportunltlciB for a fhlr Inquiry, and ability to know and 
decide, wboL excusa cun be ofTered ? Tho vires of tbe 
Jews were Imputed to the ChrlstionB without dlscrlmina- 
tloD, and 'I'mrJtus suffered himself to bo harried away by 
the torrent nf popular prrjodice. And yet ws find that 
bb friend Pliny, during his admiiiistratJon lu tho pro- 
vlDco of Blthyiila, thought and acted with moderation. 
The Chrlfillans were under a prostpulion ; Pliny, In his 
cliaraeter of proconsular governor, was In doubt Ik»w to 
proceed. Ho YVToto the emperor Trojan on the sub- 
Ject i and arter atatlug that the rvai CArtifMWJ irsre mot 
to fnrred, by any mcoju wAa/ewrr, to rtnonmet the ar. 
tidea oftketr hebt f, he proceeds to the sam total of their 
gailt, which he found to be as follows : They met on a 
staled day before It was light, and sridrswail themaelTet 
In a prayer or hymn to Christ, as to a god, hlnding 

tbemselsea fay a solefiuioaU),not for any wicked purpose, 

bat never to commit utj fraud, theft, or adultery ; never 
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T)T0d tooD after, and ipread with recruited 
rigour, not oalj in Judoa, the •oil that fare it 
birth, but eren in the city of Rome, the oom- 
moo dnk Into which every tbiag iafkntouM and 
abominable fluwe like a torrent from all quarten 
of the world. Nero proceeded with hli oeual or- 
tiflce. He found a eet of prod igmte and abandoned 
wretches, who were induced to confem them- 
Bal?ee Kuilty, and, on the evidence of auch men, 
a number of Cbrietiani were convicted, not In- 
deed, upon clear evidence of their having eet the 
dty on dre, but rather on account of their eollen 
hatred of the whole human race. ^ They were 
put to death with exquisite cruelty, and to their 
eulTeiinge Nero added mockery and derielon. 
Some were covert^ with the akini of wild beaets, 
and leA to be devoured by doge ; othen were 
nailed to the cron ; numben were burnt alive ; 
and many, covered over with indammabie mat- 


toJkJh^ their wtrd^ nor deny a inut rtpoeed in them ; 
after wblcfa It was their ciututn to separate, and then re- 
sMeinble to eat tbelr meaJ together, in a manner per- 
fectly harmlcta and inuffeiulve. They deaiaCed, saye 
Pliny, from this ruatom, after tny edict, iMued according 
to yoar order, against the bolding of any asaembUee 
whatever. 4ffi,rmabant hone fuim fumn^am eef ctUp<B 
tua, eel e r ro ru , quod eseeni nliti ttaio die ante tucem 
eoHtenire, carmenqua CAritio, quasi dec, dierre tecum 
4nvireM j teque mcramenio non in teelut aliquod ob- 
Hnnffere, ted ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne aduUeriacom. 
mitterent s ne Jtdem Jhllerenit ne depotiium opp^lati 
ahnegarent : quibut peractit mtortm tibi ditcedemdi 
fnitaet rurtueque coeundi ad capiendum cibuwt^ promit- 
ciMtM tamen^ et innarium : quod iprum facere detiitte 
post edictum mwum, quo tecunduM mandata tua keteerit 
ette tyetueram, Plin. lib. x, ep. Wi. Sach la the arcounl 
of the religion, which Tadtiu calJn a pemiciout euper- 
stltlon. Pliny adds, in the same letter, that, in order to 
come at the real truth, be ordered two female slavoe to 
be put to the torture, but he could diacover nothing more 
tbu a rooted and excessive aupervtitioa. I'l-ajan, in his 
answer to this letter, determines, that if Christians are 
brought before the governor, and proved to be guilty, 
they must be punished, unless they renounce their err- 
ors, snd Invoke the gods of Rome, in that rase they 
were to be pardoned, Dotwlthstandlng any former sus- 
picion. Bat the emperor says to his miulster, *' 1 would 
not have yon offldously enter Into any Inquiries con- 
oemlng them." Pliny’s letter, Mr Melmoth observes. 
Is esteemed as almost the only genuine monument of 
eeoleslastica] snUqulty, relating to the times immedi- 
ately succeeding the apostles, being wrote not above 
forty years after the death of Paul It was preserved 
by the Chiistioiu themselves, as a clear and unsuspl- 
ckiui evidence of the parity of tbelr doctrlnos. It is 
therefore with good reason, says Broiler, that Tertul- 
Uan, In a strain of exultaikm, dedares, that the Chris- 
tiana, ** for their innocence, their probity, Justice, troth, 
and fur the living Ood, were burnt alive. Tbe cruelty, 
ye persecutors, is all your own j tbe glory is ours." 
Pro tanta inmeomtia, pro tanta proMtate^ pro juetiiia^ 
pro tfirliUe, pro Deo eieo erom am ur i crudetitat veetra £ 
gloria eet NosfrtL 

1 The Jews, ss will be sean In the History, book v. 
s. b, were charged with harboorlng a sullen avenkHi 
to w a r ds all mankind. It Is nnmrsasary to vindicate 
the Quistlaii rellgloo from that Impotallon. 
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ter, were lighted up, when the day deolioed, to 
eerve as torches during the night. ■ 

For the convenience of Mclog this tragic spec- 
tacle, the emperor lent bis own gardens. He 
added the sports of the cirens, and aasLsted in 
person, aometimes driving a curricle, and ocoa- 
sionally mixing with the rabble in bis coach- 
man's dreao. At length tbe cruelty of these 
proceedings filled every breast with compassion. 
Humanity relented In favour of the Christians. 
The manners of that people were, no doubt, of 
a pemiclous tendency, and their crimes called 
for the band of justice : but it was evident, that 
they fell a sacrifice, not for the public good, but 
to glut the rage and cruelty of one tusn only. 

XLV. Meanwhile, to supply the unbounded 
prodigality of tbe prince, all Italy was ravaged ; 
the provinces were plundered; and the allies of 
Rome, with the several places that enjoyed the 
title of free cities, were put under contribution. 
The very gods were taxed. I'belr temples in 
the oity were rifled of their treasures, and heaps 
of massy gold, which, through a series of ages, 
the virtue of the Roman people, either return- 
ing thanks for victories, or performing their 
vows made in the hour of distress, bad dedicated 
to religious naes, were now produced to answer 
tbe demands of riot and extravagance. In 
Greece and Asia rapacity was not content with 
seizing the votive ofTerings that adorned tbe 
temples, but even the very statues of the gods 
were deemed lawful prey. To carry this Impious 
robbery Into execution, Acratus and Secundus 
Carinas were sent with a special commisaion : 
tbe former, one of Nero’s freedmen, of a genius 
ready for any black design ; the latter, a man of 
literature, with tbe Greek philosophy fluent in 
his mouth, and not one virtue at his heart. It 
was a report current at tbe time, that Seneca, 
wishing to throw from himself all respouaibi- 
lity for these Impious acts, desired leave to re- 
tire to some port of Italy, Not being able to 
Buocaed In bis request, he feigned a nervous 
disorder, and never stirred out of his room. If 
credit be due to some writers, a dose of poison 
was prepared for him by Cleonicus, one of his 
fl'eedmen, by the instigation of Nero. The 
philosopher however, warned by the same ser- 
vant, whose conrage failed him, or, perhaps, 
shielded from danger by his own wary diiposJ- 
tion, escaped the soore. He lived at that very 
time on tbe most simple diet : wild apples, that 
grew in the wroods, were his food ; and water 
from the clear purling stream served to quench 
bia thirst. 

XLVI. About tbe same time a body of gladia- 
tors detained in custody at Pneneste, ' made au 


2 Jovansl alludea, with his nsnal Indignation, to tbs 
barbarous cruelties described by Tarltoa See sat. 1. 
rer. 166. 

3 For PTBoeste, see the Geofropblral Table. 
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■ttampt to reooTer tbelr liberty. The military 
VTM called out, and the tumult died nwny. 
'rbe iuoideut, notwithatandluf, revWed the me- 
mory of Sportaoua. * The oalamltiee, that ful- 
lofv^ the dariog euterprUe of that adrenturer, 
became the i^neral topic, and filled the mlnda 
of all with dreadful appreheniioDB. Such Ih 
the geniua of the populace, ever prone to sud- 
den innoratloni, yet terrified at the approach of 
dan^r. In a few days after, advice was re- 
ceived, that the fleet had auffered by a violent 
■tonn. This was not an event of war, for there 
never was a period of such profound tranquil- 
lity ; but Nero had ordered the ships, on a stated 
day, to amemble on the coast of Campania. The 
dan^rs of the sea never entered Into his consi- 
deration. His orders were peremptory. The 
pilots, to mark their zeal, set sail, in tempea- 
tuoiia weather from the port of Formlm, * While 
they were endeavouring to double the cape of 
Mlsenum, a squall of wind from the south threw 
them on the coast of Cuma, where a number of 
the larger galleys, and almost all the smaller 
vessels, were dashed to pieces. 

XLV II. Towards the close of the year omens 
and prodigies fllled the minds of the people with 
apprehensions of impending mischief. Such 
dreadful peals of thunder were never known. 
A comet appeared, and that phenomenon was a 
certain prdude to some bloody act to be com- 
mitted by Nero. Monstrous births, such as men 
and beasts with double heads, were seen in the 
streets and public ways; and in the midst of 
sacrifices, which required victims big with young, 
the like conceptions fell from the entrails of 
animals slain at the altar. In the territory of 
Placentia* s calf was dropped with its heed 
gniwing at the extreme part of the leg. The 
construction of the soothsayera was, that another 
head was preparing for the government of the 
world, but would prove weak, insufficient, and 
be toon detected, like the monstrons productions, 
which did not rest concealed in the womb, but 
came before their time, and lay exposed to public 
view near the high road. 

XLVIII. SllUis Nerva and Atticus VesUnus 
entered on their consulship [A.U.C. 819. A.D. 
G5.] In that juncture a deep conspiracy was 
formed, and carried on with such a spirit of 
enterprlM, that in the moment of its birth it 
was almost ripe for execution. Senators, Ho- 
man knights, military men, and even women, 
gave in their names with emulation, all incited 
by their zeal for Cains Flso, and their detes- 
tation of Nero. Plso was descended from the 
house of CsJpomius, by bis paternal line related 
to the first families lu Home. His virtues, or 


4 SperUcuB, a gladiator, kindled up tha Servile War 
A. V. C. OBI. 

5 Fbr Fbrml^ ase tbs OeofTsphlool Table. 

0 For Flscuntis, see the Oeogr^ddesl Tsble. 
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hU amiable quaUtles that resembled virtues, made 
him the idol of the people. An orator of high 
distinction, he employt^ h!s eloquence in the 
defence of his fellow-citizens ; possessed of greet 
wealth, he was generous to his friends ; by nature 
courteoos, he was affable and polite to all. To 
these accomplishments he united a graceful figure 
and an engaging countenance. Tn his moral 
conduct neither strict nor regular, he Jed a life 
of voluptuous ttse, fond of pomp and splendour, 
aud, at times, free and luxurious in his pleasures. 
His irregularities served to grace his cliaracter. 
At s time when vice had charms fur aJl orders 
of men, it was not expected, that the sovereign 
should lead a life of austerity and self-deiilRl. 

XLIX. The conspiracy did not orlgltiste from 
the ambition of Plso. Among so many bold and 
generous spirits, it is not easy to name the |>erson 
who first set the whole in motion. Subrius 
Flavius, a tribune of the pirctorian guards, and 
Sulpicius Asper, were the active leaders. Tbe 
firmness with which they afterwards met their 
fate, suflicieutly marks their characters. Annasus 
Liucan, the celebrated jwet, and Plan ti us Later- 
auus, consul elect, entered into tlic plot with 
ardouraiid inflamed resentment. Lucan bad per- 
sonal provocations : Nero was an enemy to his 
rising fame; not being able to vie with that 
eminent genius, he ordered him not to make his 
verses public, determined tn silence whst be 
vainly strove to emulate. Laterunus brought 
with him no private anlmofiity : he acted on 
nobler principles; tbe love of bis country inspired 
him, ond he knew no other motive. Flavius 
Scevinns and Afranliis QuinctinDus, both of 
aenatorian rank, stood forward to guide theenter- 
priac with a degree of spirit little expected from 
the tenor of their livi^. Stvvinui, addined to 
his pleasures, passed his days in luxury, aloth, 
and languor. Quinctianus was decried for the 
effeminacy of his manners, Nem bad lampooned 
him in a copy of defamatory verses, and to re- 
venge the injury Quinctianus became a patriot. 

L. The conspirators had frequent meetings, 
lliey Inveighed sgalnst the vices of Nero ; they 
painted forth in glaring colours all his atrocious 
deeds, liy which the empire wot brought to the 
brink of ruin ; they urged tbe neceaaJlyof choos- 
ing a successor ei(ual to the luhk of restoring 
a dlscresMd and tottering state, and, in the In- 
terval, enlisted in their confederacy several Ho- 
man knights, namely, Tullius Senecio, Cervarlua 
ProculoB, Vulcatius A rsrlcus, Julius I’ogurinus, 
Munatlua Gratus, Antonlus Natalis, and Msr- 
tiua Festus. Senecio, the first in the list, had 
lived In the closest Intimacy with the princff 
and, being still obliged to wear tbe mask, be 
found tbe Interval big with anxiety, mistrust, 
and danger. Antonlus Natalis was tbe bosom- 
friend and ooofideutlal agent of Piao ; tbe rest 
had tbelr aqiarate views, and In a revolution 
hoped to find tBelr private advantage^ There 
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iren,bcflldM flubHoj FUTioi ind Salpiclm A§- 
pcr ftlreAdy meotionsdi a ooniber of wUltMry 
XDAD nwHy to drAir thsJr urordi in the cAoie* 
Id thi* were OtahJiu SilrAiiiii Aod Statiui 
ProxlmiiA, both tribunoAof the pretoriAO bAode; 
MAxJmiu SoAurui Aod Venetoa PaqJIqa, two 
ceDtorioni. But the mAin itrength And pillar 
of the party wai Fenlui Eufiu,* oommander-in- 
chlef the prstortan ^oarda; a maa of prlD- 
olple, And for the integrity of h la oondact eateemed 
and honoured by the people. But Tlgellliiiia 
atood in hlghar farour with the prlnoe, and by 
bia omel derlcea no leaa than by hla taate for 
riot and debauchery, ao ingratiated himaelf, that 
he waa able to aupplant the praatorian prefect, 
and by aecret acooaatlona to endanger hla life. 
He repreaented him to Nero as the fiaroored 
1o?er of Agrippina,” still cherishing a regard for 
her memory, and lying in wait for an opportonity 
to revenge her wrongs- 

Rufua inclined to the dlacontentod party, aod, 
at length, declared himaelf willing to aaalat their 
enterprise. Encouraged by this acceaaJon of 
strength, the conspirators began to think of the 
decisive blow, and to deliberate about the time' 
and place. We are told that Subrius Flavins 
resolved to take to himself the glory of the deed. 
Two different schemes occurred to him. One 
was, while the prince was singing on the stage, 
to despatch him in the sight of the whole theatre. 
His second project was, while Nero was ramb- 
ling abroad in his midnight frolioa, to set fire to 
the palace, and in the tumult, to take him by j 
borprlse, unattended by his guards. The last 
seemed to be the safest measure. The tyrant, 
unseen and unassisted, would fall a deroted tIo- 
tim, and die In solitude. On the other hand, 
the Idea of a brave exploit, performed in the 
presence of applauding numbers, flred the gener- 
ous ardour of that heroic mind. 'But prudential 
conaideratlona had too much weight. He wished 
to gain Immortal fame, and he thought of hla own 
peraonal safety; a tame reflection, always adverae 
to every great and noble enterprise. 

LI. While the conapiratora lingered in su»- 
penae, prolonging the awful period of their hopes 
and feara, a woman, of the name of Epichaiis, 
Apprised of the plot (by what means Is still a 
mystery), began to animate their drooping spirit, 
and to blame their cold delay. What made her 
conduct singular on this occasion was, that, be- 
fore this time, not one great or honourable sen- 
timent waa ever known to fasTe entered her 
heart. Seeing the bnalnaaB languish, she re- 
tired In dlaguat, and went Into Campania. But 
a spirit like hera could not be at rest. She en- 
deavoured to seduce the ofBoera of the fleet then 
Ijluf at Miioiam. She began her approaohea 


* 

1 Fenloi Bnfos baa been mentkmed to Us boeour. 
Annals, xlv. s. 61. 

t Agripithia^ Haro's aaordered mother. 
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to Voluaius Froculoi, an officer who bad under 
hla command a tboonod marines. He was one 
of the AMMlns employed in the tragic cataatro- 
phe of Nero’s mother. His reward, be thought, 
waa In no proportion to the magnitude of the 
crime. Being known to Epicharia, or having 
then contracted a recent friendship, he began to 
dlscloee the aecrets of hla heart. He enumerated 
hla exploit! In Nero’s service, and complained of 
the ingratltade with which he was ill requited; 
avowing, at the nme time, a fixed resolution to 
revenge himself, whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. The woman, from this diacourae, con- 
ceived hopes of gaining a proselyte, and by hla 
means a number of others. She saw that a re- 
volt in the fleet would be of the greatest mo- 
ment. Nero waa fond of sailing parties on the 
coast of Mlsenum and Futeoli, and would, by 
consequence, put bimself in the power of the 
mariners. 

Epicharis entered into close conference with 
Froculua; ahe recapltolated the various acta of 
cruelty committed by Nero. The fathers, she 
said, had no doubt remaining ; they were of one 
mind ; all agreed, that a tyrant, who overturned 
the laws and constitution of hli country, ought 
to fall a sacrifice to an injured people. She add- 
ed, that Froculos would do well to oo-operato 
with the friends of liberty. If he kindled the 
same spirit In the minds of the soldiers, a sure 
reward would wait him. In the fervour of her 
seal, she bad the prudence to conceal the names 
of the conspirators. That precaution served to 
screen her afterwards, when the marine officer 
turned Informer, and bMrayed the whole to 
Nero. She was cited to answer, and confronted 
with her accuser ; but the charge, resting en- 
tirely on the evidence of one man, witbont a 
olroumaUnoe to support it, was easily eluded. 
Epicharis, notwith stand log, waa detained in 
custody. Nero’s auspicloDS were not to be re- 
moved. Tlie accusation was destitute of proof, but 
he waa not the leas inclined to believe the worst. 

LII. ’llie undaunted flrmneas of Epiobaria 
did not quiet the apprehenaiona of the oonspira- 
tora. Dreading a diacovoy, they determined to 
exeente their purpoee without delay. The place 
they fixed upon waa a villa belonging to FJao, 
in the neigbboorhood of Balw, where the emper- 
or, attracted by the beauties of that delightful 
q>ot, waa used to enjoy the pleasure of bathing, 
and hla convivial parties, divested of hla guards, 
and unincumbered by the parade of state. Fiao 
objected to the measure. *' What would the 
world say, if hla table were imbrued with blood, 
and the gods hospitality violated by the mur- 
der of a prince, howevff detested for his atro- 
cious deeds ? Rome waa the proper theatre for 
such a catastrophe. The scene should be iu bis 
own palace, that haughty mansion built with 
the apolla of plondoad dtiaena. The blow for 
liberty would be atiH more noble before an as- 
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■embly of tbe people. The action! of men, who 
dared nobly for tbe pablic, ehoiild be leen by the 
pabllo eye,’ • 

Such were tbe ol^ectloiu advanced by Pieo in 
the preeence of the coniplraton : In hii heart be 
bad other reaeone. He dreaded Laciui Sila- 
Dus, ” knowing hie high descent, and the rare ac- 
rnmpliibinenta which be had acquired under 
the care of Caiua Cauiue,* who had trained 
him from hli youth, and formed hii mind to 
every thing great and honourable. A man thui 
dlstinguiibed might aspire to the Imperial dig- 
nity. All who stood aloof from the conspiracy 
would be ready to second his ambition, and, 
moat probably, would be joined by others, whom 
the fate of a devoted prince, cut off by treachery, 
might touch with compassion. Fiso was sup- 
posed to have another secret motive : he knew 
tbe genius and the ardent spirit of Vestinus, the 
consul. A man of his character might think of 
restoring the old republic, or be for choosing 
another emperor, to show mankind that the 
sovereign power was a gift to be disposed of ac- 
cording to his will and pleasure. Veatinus, in 
fact, bad no share in the conspiracy, though he 
WHS afterwards charged as an accomplice, and, 
under that pretence, doomed to death by the un- 
appeasable malice and the cruelty of Nero. 

LIII. At length the conspirators fixed their 
day. 'fhey chose the time of the public games, 
which were soon to be performed in the circus, 
according to established usage, in honour of 
Ceres, During that festival, the emperor, who 
rarely showed himself to the people, but re- 
mained sequestered Id his palace or his gardeus, 
would not fail to attend his favourite diversions; 
and, in that scene of gaiety, access to bis person 
would not be difficult. The assault was to be 
made in the following manner. Lsteranus, a 
man of undaunted resolution, and an athletic 
form, was to approach the prince, with an hum- 
ble air of Bupplicatiou, as if to entreat relief for 
himself and family ; and, in the act of falling at 
Lis feet, to overthrow him by some sudden ex- 
ertion, and by his weight keep him stretched on 
the ground. In that condition the tribunes, tbe 
centurions, and the rest of the conspirators, as 
the opportanity offered, and as courage prompteil, 
were to fall on, and sacrifice their victim to the 
just resentments of the people. 

Scevinus clsimed the honour of being the first 
to strike. For this purpose, he had taken a 
dagger from the temple of Health, In Ftruria, 
or, as some writers will have it, from the tem- 
ple of Fortune, in the city of Ferentum. This 
instrument he carried constantly about him, as 
a sacred weapon, dedicated to the cause of liber- , 


S I^oi Sllanui.the son of Marcus Junius aisnui. 
See the Genealoffirml Table, No. 50. 

4 Caioa Caasins, bsnWied to Sanlinls A. U. C. 618. 
Bee Annals, book xll. a. 11 and 12. 


ty. It was further settled, that, during the tu- 
mult Fiso was to take his post In the temple of 
Ceres, and there remain tUl such time as Fentua 
and his oonfederatei should coll him forth, snd 
conduct him to the camp. To conciliatr the fa- 
vour of the people, Antonio, the daughter of the 
late emperor, was to appear in the nivalcadc. 
This last circumstance, since it is related by 
Pliny, most rest upon hli authority. If it 
came from a lees respectable quarter, I should 
think myself at liberty to suppress it : but it 
may be proper to ask, la it probable that An- 
tonia would hazard her reputation, and even 
her life, iu a project so uncertain, and so big 
with danger ? Is it probable that Fiso, diilin- 
guisbed by his conjugal affection, could agree at 
once to abandon a wife whom ho loved, and 
marry another to gratify his own wild ambi- 
tion ? But it may be said, of all tbe passions 
that inflame the human mind, ambition Is the 
most fierce and ardent, of power to extlnguisli 
every other sentimeiiL 

LIV. In a conspiracy like the present, so 
widely diffused among persons of different ages, 
rank, sex, and condition, some of them poor, 
and others rich, it may well be matter of won- 
der, that nothing transpired, till the discovery 
bunt out at once from the house of Scevinus. 
This active portisan, on the day preceiling tiie 
intended execution of the plot, bad a long eon- 
ferance with Antonins Natalis ; after which he 
returned home, and having sealed bis will, un- 
shesthed bis sacred dagger, already mentioned. 
Finding it blunted by long disuse, he gave it to 
JUilichus, hli freedman, to be well whetted, and 
sharpened at tbe point. In the moan time, he 
went to bis meal, more snmptuouily served than 
had been bis custom. To his favourite slaves 
he granted their freedom, and among the rest 
distributed sums of money. He affected an air 
of gaiety ; be taJked of indifferent things, with 
counterfeited cheerfulness ; but a cloud hung 
over him, and too plainly 8howe<], that some grand 
design was labouring in bis breast. He desired 
the same IVlilichus to prepare bandages for the 
bracing of wounds, and applications to stop 
tbe effusion of blood. If this man was, before 
that time, apprised of tbe plot, be had till then 
acted w'ith integrity; but the more probable 
opinion is, that he was never trusted, and now 
from all the circumstances drew his own conclu- 
sion. 

Tlie reward of treachery no sooner presented 
itself to the servile mind of an enfranchised 
slave, than he saw wealth and power Inviting 
him to betray his master. The temptation was 
bright and daxzling ; every principle gave way ; 
the life of his patron was set at nought ; and for 
the gift of freedom no sense of gratitude re- 
mained. He advised with his wife, and feo^e 
advice was tbe worst he could take. The wo- 
man, with all the art and malice of her sex, 
2 O 
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aUuned hl| fean. Other lUTeSy she laid, and | 
othar freedmen, had an eye on all that paated. 
The aUenoe of one could be of no uae. The 
lehole would be brought to light; and he^ who 
Aral made the dlacorery, would be entitled to 
reward. 

IjY, At the dawn of day Milicboa made the 
beat of hli way to the gardens of Servlllaa. 
Being refused admittance, be declared that he 
bad buslneaa of the first Importance, nothing leas 
than the discorery of a dark and dangeroiil eon* 
spiracy. The porter oonducted him to Epaph- 
rodltua, one of Nero's freedmen, who introduced 
him to the presence of hia master. MUichns ' 
Informed the emperor of his danger, and laid 
open the machinations of hia enemies, with all 
that be knew and all that he conjectured. He 
produced the dagger, destined to give the mortal 
■tab, and desired to be cou fronted with the 
criminaL 

Scevipua was seised by the soldiers, and 
dragged in custody to answer the charge. The 
dagger,” he said, was a sacred relic, left to him 
by bis ancestors. Ue had preserved it witli 
venerstion, and kept It safe in his chamber, till 
tbe perfidy of a slave soireptitiously conveyed it 
away. As to his will, he had often changed it, 
often signed and sealed a new one, without any 
dlstlnotion of days. He had been always gene- 
rous to his domestics ; nor was it now for the 
first time that be had given freedom to some, 
and to others liberal donations. If in the last 
instance his bounty exceeded theformer measure, 
the reason was, that being reduced in bis cir- 
cumstances, and pressed by his debts, he was 
afraid that bis will would be declared void in 
&voar of his creditors. With regard to his 
table, It waa well known that his style of Uving 
bad ever been elegant, and even profuse, to a 
degree that drew upon him the censure of rigid 
moralists. To the preparation of bandages and 
styptics he w^as an utter stranger. None were 
made by his order. The whole was the inven- 
tion of s vile informer, who found himself des- 
tltate of proof, and, to prop his infamous ca- 
lumny, dared to fabricate a new charge, at once 
the suthor and the witness of a lie.” This de- 
fence was uttered by Scevlnus in a tone of firm- 
ness, and the Intrepidity of his manner gave it 
strength and credit. He pronounced the in- 
former a notoiioni profligate, and, by conse- 
quence, an Incompetent witness This be orged 
with such an air of confidence, and with so 
much energy, that the information would have 
fallen to the ground, If the wife of Millchus had 
not obs er ved, in tbe presence of her husband, 
that s long and secret interview bad taken place 
between the prisoner and Natalis, both connected 
In the closest friendship with Cains Plso. 

LVl. Natalis was cited to appear. Soevinus 
and he were examined apart, touching their late 
maetlng. What was their busineas ? and what 
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I was the conversation that pawed between thra ? 
Their answers did not agree. Fresh suspicions 
aroae, a^d both were loaded with Imna At the 
sight of the rack, their reaolutlon failed. < Nata- 
lis was the first to ooufess the guilt He knew 
all the particulars of tbe conspiracy, and was, 
by consequence, able to support bis information. 
He nam^ Caius Plso, and proceeded next to 
Seneca. He had, probably, been employed as a 
mrasmgfir between Seneca and Plso ; or know- 
ing the inveterate rancoor with which Nero 
sought the destruction of his tutor, he intended 
by that charge, however false, to make terms 
for himself. Scevlnus, as soon as be heal'd that 
Natalia had made a discovery, saw the inutility 
of remaining silenL Thinking tbe whole con- 
spiracy detected, he yielded to his fears ; and, 
following a mean example of pusillanimity, dis- 
covered bis aooompllces. Three of the number, 
namely, Lucan, QnJnolianus, and Seneclo, per- 
sisted for some time to deny the whole with 
undaunted firmness, til^ induced, at length, by 
a promise of pardon, they thought they could 
not do enough to stone for their obetinaoy. 
Lucan did nut scruple to impeach * hia own mo- 


1 Tbs weskness here Lmpated to Lncan, cannot be 
read by any mao who has a respect for goDioB, and the 
true dignity of tbe human character, without emotiona 
of pity and regret Bat, perhaps, without any atudied 
conunent, tbe case admits a plain and obvloos apology. 
Two eminent men (Natalis and Bcovlnos) had been ta- 
ken Into custody. Ji tks ri^hl of the rude ihexr reso- 
lution failed, and they diact^Tf^red their accomplices. 
.Lucan knew that the same engine of -cruelty was ready 
for himself and his two friends, Qulnctianos and Hene. 
do. All three were tempted by a promise of pardon, 
and they endeavourod to earn It by makiog diacoreriee. 
Lucan might think that hia mother, a woman who 
bosited neither rank nor fortune, would not, among 
• great number of daring coDsplfmtors, be deemed an 
object worthy of notice ; and, besides, the terron of 
the rack may conquer the most heroic mind. When 
the execatloDer appears with his tortarlng.engiDes, it 
Is DO longer tbe moment of conruge. He who In the 
ranks of war Is ready to face erery danger, may shrink 
from tbe pangs prepared for him In a dungeon, where 
he must suflhr under a Tillain’i band, unseen, unpltled, 
nnapplanded. When Felton, who stabbed the Duke of 
Bnddngfaam at Poiiamouth, was examined before the 
privy council, the bishop of London said to him. If you. 
wiU not confess, you must go to the rack. Hie man re- 
piled, If it most be so, 1 know not whom I may accuse j 
perhaps some Lord st this board. Sound sense, rays 
Judge Fewter, In the month of an enthnslast and a ruf- 
fian I In the tame distress, tbe same hurry and pertor- 
batlon of spirit, Lucan menHoned hli mother. He 
might think that she was not of oontequenoe to provoke 
resentment j and tbe erent showed, if be thought so, 
that his conclusion was right Nero affiKted to forget 
her. She and Seneca's wife were suffered to lire. For 
these reasons, tbe conduct of Lucan may admit of soma 
extenuation ; more especially, when he had before his 
.eyes the ezsmple of senators, snd men of consular rank. 
But a late writer thinks be has dlsoorereda better 
ground of defence. He denies the fset, and says. Tael- 
tfu has adepted a gross oahmny Invented by Nero to 
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Jier, wboM nimQ iru Aoilla. QaJnctlannt 
^ve Information ^^nat Gllolni Galiua, hli 
iMTOit fHend ; and Seneoio, in like manner, 
Mtrajed Annina .pollio. 

LVII. Nero did not forget that Epioharia 
tvua itlU detained In coatody, on the evidence of 
Volnalua Procnlna, The weakneia of a female 
rome, be Imagined, would not be able to endure 
tbe pauga of the rack. He therefore ordered 
aw to be put to the moot exquialte torture. But 
neither atripee, nor fire, nor tbe brutal rage of 
the executioners, who wore determined not to 
be baffled by a woman, conld aubdne a mind 
like hers, firm, constant, and undaunted to the 
hint. Not a word waa extorted from her. Her 
mlaery ended for that day. On the next, the 
same cruelty waa prepared. Epicharla had no 
itrength left. Her limba were rent and dlalo- 
cated. The executioners provided a chair to con- 
vey her to the place of torture. While they 
were conducting her, ahe took firom her breaat 
the girdle that braced het garment, and, having 
faatened one end of it to the top of the chair, 
made a noose for her neck, and, throwing heraelf 
from her acat, hung suspended with the whole 
weight of her body. In her mangled condition 
the remains of life were soon extinguished. 

Such wna the fate of this magnanlmons wo- 
man. She left behind her a glorious example of 
truth and constancy, the more striking, ai this 
generoua part waa acted by an enfnnchlaod alave, 
to aave tbe lives of men, in no degree related to 
her, and almost unknown. With heroic forti- 
tude ahe endured the wont that malice could 
indict, at a time when men of illiistrloua birth, 
when officora, lioman knighta and aenaton, uu- 


riltfy tA^ oftjtvi of ku entriotu ahhorren e e. Bat It may 
b« Bfikrd, If Neru framed the story, la It probable 
that a writer, who wages an Lneesaant war against evil 
men and evil deeds, would hare deeeeadod to be tbe ac- 
complice of a tyrant ? Tadtns, throngh the whole of hb 
narrative, baa done ample Justice to all who died with 
glory ) to Eplcbaria, the enfranchlaed elara, who dis- 
played her constancy, In defiance of the keenest torturo ( 
to Seneca, who left an example of oaahaken virtue ) to 
Subrioa Flavius, whose last words to Nero were, ** I 
hated yon when yoo became a coachman, a comedian, 
and an incendiary to Bulplrios Asper, the centurion ) 
and, above all, to Lnoan himself, who died with on- 
daonted oonrage, repeating a passage from his own 
poem. Let It also be remembered, that when Lacan's 
father sniped death la tbe foUowliig year, Tarltns says, 
that the son reflected tbe highest hooonr on the father ; 
frrmtda otarUudinit. Ibe writer who has 

treated Lacan with so much canduar, would neitber 
adopt DOT Invent a calomny, to brand his ntme in tbe 
page of history. But to coiatdade this long note : It Is 
by no means probable, that Tadtos, who wrote In tbe 
reign of Tr^in, not mnch more than thirty yean after 
the death of Lacan, would haxard a gtarlng falsehood In 
the face of bis con temporaries j and U Is leas probable, 
that Mr Hayley, at tbe dlatanoe of more than ITTM) years, 
should be better Informed than the great historian who 
Uved at tlie very time of tie transartfaw. See Poems, by 
WlUiam Hayley, Esq. vol. UL p. iOft 


ays 

I tried by the pftngi of torture, betrayed, with a 
kind of emulation, their friends, their relations, 
and all that tras dear to them. QuInrtlBnui, 
Senecio, and even Lucan, con tinned to give in 
the names of the coospiraTora. Every new dis- 
covery filled Nero with cunstemation, though 
he had doubled his guard and taken every pre- 
caution to secure his person. 

LVII I. Parties of soldlehx under arras were 
stationed in every quarter, ou the walls of Home, 
on the sea-coast, and alongthe hankiof the Hber. 
'fhe city presented the sppeannee of a garrl- 
Boned town. The forum and the niwii squares 
were filled with cohorts of horse and foot. ITie 
neighbouring villages and the country round 
were Invested. Even private houses were se- 
cured. The German iwldlen, ordered out on 
duty, mixed with tbe rest of the army. Being 
foreigners, Nero depended on their fidelity. Tbe 
oonapiratora were led forth in a long procession 
to the tribunal of the prince. They stood in 
crowds st h^ garden-gate, waiting their turn to 
be summoned before him. in regular succession 
they were admitted to an audience, and every 
trifle was magnified into a crime. A smile, a 
look, a whisper, a casual meeting at a convivial 
party or a public show, was evidence of treason. 
Nor waa it iiifflrient that Nero and Tlgelllnus 
were keen ajid vehement in their Inquiries ; 
Fenius Ilufus took an active part. Having 
hitherto escaped detection, he thought that vio- 
lence against hit accomplices would be tbe beat 
way to screeu himself. While be was eagerly 
pressing them with questions, Snbriui Flavius, 
the preetorian tribune, by signs and tokens, sig- 
nified to him bis Intention to cut off the tyrant 
in the midst of tbe examinaliou. He bad bla 
hand ou tbe hilt of bis sword, when Kuihs 
checked tbe brave design. 

LIX. Ou tbe first detection of the plot, while 
MlUchus was giving his evidence, and Soevloua 
still wavering and irresolute, some of tbe ctm- 
spirators exhorted Piso to show himself Id the 
camp, or to mount the public rostra, in order to 
gain the afTeclions of tbe army and the people. 

Let your friends,” they said, ** assemble in a 
body ; let them stand forth in your cause, and 
they wlU be Joined by numbers, llie fame of 
an Impending revolution would excite a genera] 
spirit; and fame in great uiidertaklngi baa been 
often known to decide the event. Nero will be 
taken by surprise; on hls part no meaium art 
ooDoerted. In sudden commotions tbe bravest 
are often struck with terror; and If courage 
may be thus overpowered, what will be the ease 
of a theatrical emperor, a scenic performer, a vile 
comedian, assisted by TifeUinuB and hls band of 
harlots? In all great enterprises the attempt 
appears impracticable to little mlnda; hut tbe 
brave and valiant know that to dare Is to ooo- 
quer. In a plot, in which numbers were em- 
barked, the silence of all could not be expected. 
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The mind wfll wirer, ind the body wlD ihrink 
from pmliu 'Ibere ii no •ecret oo deeply laid 
bat bribery wW draw It forth, or cruelty can 
extort it The gnardi in a abort time mi^bt 
■wIm Pi§o blntuclf, and dn^ him to an ignomJ- 
niona deatln How much more glorioufl to fall 
bnrely in tbe cauae of liberty ! to die sword in 
hand, Tindfcadn^ the rigbta of freeborn men, 
and roaafng^ tbe army and the people to their 
own Jaat defence! The aoldlen may ref me to 
Join, and tbe people may be guilty of treachery 
to themMlret ; but, even In that caae, how noble 
to cloae the aoene with a spirit worthy of your 
ancestors, blessed with the wishes of the present 
tfe and the applause of all posterity I" 

These exhortations made no impression on 
Piso. He retired to his own house, and there 
fortified his mind against the worst that could 
happen. A band of soldiers broke in upon him, 
all selected from the recruits lately raised, undls- 
cipllued, and new to the service, but preferred by 
Mcro to the veterans, whom he suspected of dis- 
affeotion. PJso ordered the veins of both his 
arms to be opened, and expired : bis will was a 
disgrace to his memory. It was written in a 
strain of fulsome flattery to the prince. He was 
betrayed Into that act of meanness by his affec- 
tion for his wife, a woman destitute of merit, 
who had greet elegance of form, and nothing else 
to recommend her. Her name was Arria Gal- 
la. She had been married to Domltiua Sillus, 
and from him seduced by PJso. The passive 
spirit of tbe injured husband and the wanton 
obaraoter of the wife conspired to fix an indeli- 
1)la stain on tbe name of Piso. 

LX. Plaudus Lateranus, consul elect, was 
tbe next victim. He was selxed, and dragged 
to instant death ; no time allowed to take the 
lost farewell of bis children, nor even the usual 
liberty of uhooslng his own mode of dying. He 
was hurried to tbe place of execution usually 
allotted to slaves, and there despatched by the 
hand of Statius, a military tribune. He met 
bis fate with a noble and determiued silence, 
not so much as condescending to tax tbe execu- 
tioner with his share in the conspiracy. 

Tbe next exploit of Nero was the death of 
Seneca. Against that eminent man no proof of 
guilt appeared ; but tbe emperor thirsted for 
his blood, and what poison had not accomplished 
he was determined to finish by tbe sword. Na- 
talis was the only person who had mentioned 
his name. The chief head of bis aocuiation 
was, That be himself had been sent on a visit 
to Seneca, then confined by lllne«, with Instruo- 
thms to mention to him, that Piso often called 
at his boose, but never eould gain admittance, 
though it wia the interest of both to live on 
terms of mutoal friendship." To this Seneca 
made answer, ** That private interviews oould 
be of DO service to either ; but still bb bappiaess 
was grafted on the safety of Piso." Oranlua 
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Sllvanos, ■ tribane of the pnetorlan guards, wbm 
deapatebed to Seneca, with directions to let biis 
know what was alleged against him, and to in. 
quire whether he admitted the conversation 
stated by Natalis, with the answers given by 
I himself. Seneca, by design or accident, was 
that very day on bis retom from Campania. 
He stopped at a villa of bis own * abont four 
miles fr‘om Rome. Towards the dose of day 
the tribune arrived, and beset the bouse with a 
band of soldiers. Seneca was at supper with 
his wife Fompeia Paallna, and two of his 
friends, when Sllvanos entered the room, and 
reported the orders of the emperor. 

LXl. Seneca did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge that Natalis had been at his boose, with a 
I complaint that Piso’s visits were not received. 

^ His apology, he said, Imported no more than 
want of health, the love of ease, and the necessity 
I of attending to a weak and craxy conititution. 
“ That he should prefer tbe interest of a private 
citizen to hli own safety, was too absurd to be 
believed. He had no motives to induce bim to 
pay such a compliment to any man; adulation 
was no pert of bis character, lliis is a truth 
well kno?m to Nero himself: ho can tell you 
that, on various occasions, he found in Seneca a 
man, who spoke his mind with fi-eedom, and 
disdained the arts of servile flattery." Silvanus 
retomed to Rome. He found tbe prince in 
company with Poppcea and 'Ilgelliuus, who, as 
often as cruelty was in agitation, formed the 
cabinet- counciL In their presence the messen- 
ger reported his answer. Nero asked, “ Does 
Seneca prepare to end his days by a voluntary 
death?" He showed," said the tribune, “ no 
symptom of fear, no token of sorrow, no deject- 
ed passion : bis words and looks bespoke a mind 
serene, erect, and firm.” “ Return," said Nero, 
« and tell him, he must resolve to die." Silva- 
Dus, according to the account of Pabius KustJ- 
cus, chose to go back by a different road. He 
went through a private way to Fenlua Rufus, 
to advise with that officer, whether he should 
execute tbe emperor’s orders. Rufus told him 
that he must obey. Such was the degenerate 
spirit of the times. A general panic took pos- 
session of every mind, 'llils very Silvan ns was 
one of the conspirators, and yet was base enough 
to be an instrument of the crnelty which he had 
combined to revenge. He had, however, the 
decency to avoid the shook of seeing Seneca, and 
of delivering In person the fatal message. He 
sent a centurion to perform that office for him. 

LXII. Seneca heard the message with calm 
composure. He called for his wLU, and being 
I deprived of that right of a Romau citizen by the 


1 This was SeoeGa'a rills, railed NoM^MtuHumf wblcb 
he mentluot, eplst ex. and also dv- ia NoiMrUamutm 
wiffum fitgi. 
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cnturioD) be torped to hli fHenda, and “ Ton 
he iold, “ that I am not at liberty to ro- 
iulte yoor ierTicoi with the laet marke of my 
steem. One thlog, however, atlU remaine. 1 
cave you the example of my life, the best and 
nost precioua legacy now In my power. Che- 
■Itth it in your memory, and you will gain at once 
he applauae due to virtue, and the £une of a 
lincere and generoui frlendihip,” All who 
were preaent melted Into tearv. He endeavour- 
Etd to anuHge their aorrowe ; he offered hia ad- 
vice with mild perBOBHioD ; he uaed the tone of 
authority. '* Where,” he Raid, “ are the pre- 
cepts of philoeopby, and where the worda of 
witdom, which for yean have taught ua to meet 
the calamities of life with firmness and a well- 
prepered spirit? Was the cruelty of Nero un- 
known to any of ur ? He murdered his mother ; 
he destroyed his brother ; and, after those deeds 
of horror, what remains to fili the measure of 
his guilt but the death of bis guardian and bis 
tutor?” 

JjXIIT. Having delivered himself In these 
pathetic terms, he directed his attention to his 
wife. He clasped her in his arms, and In that 
fond embrace yielded for a while to the tender- 
ness of his nature. Xlecoveriug his resolution, 
he entreated her to appease her grief, and bear 
In mind that his life was spent in a constant 
course of honour and of virtue. That consldejs 
ation would serve to heal affliction, and sweeten 
all her sorrows. Paulina was still inconsolable. 
She was determined to die with her husband; 
she invoked the aid of the executioners, end beg- 
ged to end her wretched being. Seneca saw 
that she was animated by the love of glory, and 
tiiat generous principle he thought ought not to 
be restrained. The idea of leaving a beloved 
object exposed to the iusults of the world, and 
the malice of her enemies, pierced him to the 
quick. “ It has been my care,” he said, to 
instruct you iu that best philosophy, the art of 
mitigating the ills of life ; but you prefer au 
honourable death. 1 will not envy you tbe vast 
renown that must attend your falL Since you 
will have it so, we will die together. We will 
leave behind ns an example of equal constancy ; 
but the glory will be all your own.” 

These words were no sooner uttered, than tbe 
veins of both their arms were opened. At Se- 
neca’s time of life the blood was slow and lan- 
guid. The decay of nature, and the impover- 
ishing diet* to which he had used himself, left 
him in a feeble condition, lie ordered the 
vessels of his legs and joints to be punctured. 
After that operation, be began to labour with 
excniclatlug pains. Lest bis sufferings should 
overpower tbe constancy of his wife, or the sight 
of her afflictions prove too mucii for bis own 


8 For bb diet, see la this book, a iS. 


■ensibOity, he penoaded ber to retire into ano- 
ther room. His eloquence still continued to 
flow with its usual purity. He called for bis 
secretaries, and dictated, while life was ebbing 
away, that farewell discourse, which has been 
pnblished, and is in every body's bands. 1 will 
not injure his last words by giving the substance 
in another form. 

LX IV. Noro bad conceived no antipathy to 
Paulina. If she perished with her husband, he 
began to dread the public execration. Thai he 
might not multiply the horrors of his present 
cruelty, he sent orders to exempt Paulina from 
the stroke of death. The slaves and freedmen, 
by the direction of the soldiers, bound up her 
arm, and stopped the effusion of blood. This, it 
is said, was done without ber knowledge, as she 
lay iu a state of languor, 'i'be fact, liuwcver, 
cannot be known with certainty. Vulgar ma- 
lignity, which is ever ready to detract from ex- 
alted virtue, spread a report, that, as long as she 
had reason to think that the rage of Nero was 
implacable, she had the ambition to share tbe 
glory of her husbaud's fate; but a milder pro- 
spect being unexpectedly presented, the eburms 
of life gaiued admissiou to her heart, and tri- 
umphed over her constancy. She lived a few years 
longer, in foud regret, to the end of ber days, 
revering the memory of her husband. The 
weakuess of her whole frame, and tbe sickly 
languor of her couuteuaoce, plainly showed that 
she hod been reduced to the last extremity. 

Seucca lingered In j^aiu. The approach of 
death was slow, and he wished fur bis dissulu- 
tiou. Fatigued with pain, worn out and ex- 
hausted, he requested bis friend, Statius Aiimrus 
whoso fidelity and medical skill be bad often ex- 
perienced, to administer a draught of that swift- 
speeding poisou, * usually given at Athens to the 
criminals ot^udged to death. lie swallowed 
the potion, but witliout auy immediate effect. 
His limbs were chilled : the vessels of his body 
were closed, and the ingredients, though keen 
and subtle, could not arrest tbe priuci pies of life. 
He desired to be placed iu a warm bath. Being 
conveyed accordiug to his desire, he spriukled 
bis slaves with the water, and Thus,” be said, 

“ 1 MAXX LIBATION TO J U riTEa TIIX J)>.LJ VhREa. " 
Tbe vapour soon overpowered him, and be 
breathed bis last. His body, without any fu- 
neral pomp, was committed to the flsmes. He 
had given dlrecUoiib for that purpose in bis last 
will, made at a time when be was in the xeuith 
of power, aud even then looked forward to tba 
close of Ills days. 

LXV. A report was at that time cuircDt a$ 
Home, that iiubrlus Flavius and several oeuto- 
rions held a private meeling, with tbe knowledge 


3 llils poison wBi called ciev/s. 8eDeeaiay«,U made 
Socrates a great man : Ctcuta mmgnum StcraUm foat, 
Epist. xih. 
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and MWiOit of Senooa, aod there roeolTed to open 
a new and aoexpeeted acene. The blow for 
hberty waa to be itmok In the name of, Plao» 
and MB Boon u the world wba /md from the 
tjninny of Nero, Pleo waa to be the next ?lotJaa, 
In order to make waj for Seneoa, who for hli 
Tlrtaee, waa to be raieed to the bigheat eleration, 
with aa air of innooenoe, and of a man ancon- 
adoaa of the plot. The rery wnrda of Flarlua 
were reported among the people. He la loppoa- 
ed to hare aald, ** What good end will it anawer 
to depoaa a MiNnaxL, If we place a traoidian 
in bia room ?” The fact waa, Nero played on 
hie gnitar, and Plao trod the atage In the biiakin 
of tragedy. 

LXVl. The part which the military men had 
taken In the ooniplracy, did not long remain a 
aecret. 'llie double game played by Fenina 
Hufua, at first a confederate In the plot, and then 
a Judge pronouncing eentenoe on hla accom- 
pllcea, proToked the indignation of alL In the 
examination of Scevlnua that officer preaeed bia 
Interrogatorlea with orer-acted seal, and by me- 
nacea endeaxonred to extort a confenion. Sce- 
Tlniia aniwered with a amile, ** No man knoVa 
the partlculara better than yourself. You now 
may show your gratitnde to so good a prince." 
Hufua waa norered with confualon. To apeak 
was not in his power, and to remain silent was 
dangerous. He trembled, faltered, and healtat- 
ed an anawer. His embarraaameat betrayed his 
guilt. The rest of the cousplrators, with Cer- 
Tarlua Proculua, a Homan kulght, at tlielrhead, 
were eager to depoM against him. At length a 
soldier of the name of Casalus, remarkable for 
hia robuat atature, and for that reason ordered 
to attend, laid hold of Hufua by tfaa emperor’s 
order, and loaded him with Irons. 

LX VI I. The same witnesses gave eridence 
against Sabrina Flarioa. In answer to the 
charge, he relied much on hii course of life, and 
the dimimllitade of mannera between hlmaeif 
and bis occuaera. *' Waa It probable that a sol- 
dier, loured to the pmfeasloQ of arms, would 
aasociate with an effeminate set of men, strangers 
to danger and to manly enterprise !’’ Finding 
himaelf pressed by the weight of eridence, he 
changed bis tone, and with heroic .fortitude 
avowed the part he hod acted. Being asked by 
Nero, what could induce him to forget the ao- 
lemn obligation of bia oath ? " Because,” he 

said, “ I hated, I detested you. There was a 
time when no soldier In your army waa more 
devoted to your service, and that waa as long aa 
you deserved the eatcem of mankind. I began 
to bate you when you were gnllty of parricide ; 
when you murdered your mother and destroyed 
yoor wife ; when you became a coachman, a 
comedian, and an Incendiary." 1 have given 
the very words of this Intrepid chnaplrator, be- 
oauae they ware not, like tboee of Seneca, pub- 
lished to the world ; and the rough aentimeiita 


Ca D.C. 818 . 

of a aoldler, fa hla own plain, but vlgorooa Ian. 
guage, merit the atteatlon of posterity. 

In the whole discovery of the plot nothing 
made ao deep an Imprealon on the mind of 
Nero. Though bis heart never knew remorse 
for the worst of crimes, hia ear anaccaatomed to 
the voice of truth, shrunk from the sound of 
f^'eedom, and startled at reproach. Flavius waa 
ordered for execution. Velaulua Niger, one of 
the tribunes, led him to the next field, and there 
directed a trench to be opened. The prisoner 
■urveyed the spot, and, finding It neither wide 
nor deep enough, turned with a amile to the 
Boldiers, and ** 'Thii," he said, “ahows no mili- 
tary skill. ’* Niger desired him to extend his 
neck with oourege : “ Strike," aald Flavius, 
“ and prove yonr courage equal to mine." The 
tribune was seized with a tremor in every joint. 
He severed the head at two blows, and made a 
merit of it with Nero, giving the name of cmelty 
to hla want of firmness. He mnde It hla boast, 
that, by repeating the stroke, ho made him die 
twice. 

LX VI II. Snlplclua Aaper, the centurion, gave 
the next example of magnanimity. Being asked 
by Nero, why he coiiapired against his life ? he 
answered shortly, ** I knew no other relief from 
yonr flagitious deeds." He was iostautly put 
to death. ITie rest of the centuHons underwent 
their fate, and all died worthy of their characters. 
Fenlus Hufus bad nut equal ooiistancy. He 
betrayed an abject spirit, and even In his wlU 
was weak enough to bewail his unhappy fate. 
Nero lived iu hopes of seeing Vestiuus, the con- 
sul, charged as a crimlnaL Ilo knew the cha- 
racter of the man j an Intrepid daring spirit, 
ambitions, and suspected of disaffection, 'i'he 
conspirators, however, had no communication 
of counsels with that active magistrate. Some 
declined him on account of former animosities, 
and others, becanse they thought him rash and 
impetuons. Nero’s rancour grew out of a close 
and Intimate friendship. In that familiar inter- 
coarse Vestlnus saw into the very heart of the 
prince, and despised him for his vices. Nero 
shrank from a man, who bad the spirit to speak 
bis mind with freedom, and, in his sarcastic vein, 
bad often made the prince the subject of his 
raillery ; and raillery, when seasoned with truth, 
never falls to leave a sting that festers in the 
memory. A recent incident gave an edge to 
Nero’s resentment. Vestinns married Statilin 
Messallna,' thongh he knew that the prince 
waa one of her lovera 

LXIX. No witness appeared against Vesti- 
noB ; no crime was laid to his charge, and, by con- 
sequence, no proceeding could be had in due form 
of law. But the will of the tyrant still re- 
mained. He sent Gerelanns, one of the tribunes, 


1 BtatlUs Messallna had been Nian's third wife. See 
the Oeu^oglcul Table, No. SQL 
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.ttheb«d.f» cohort, wlUi ordenio totoke 
ii, maoiurei, that the oouul might not he able 
ti> Bund on tbfl defend Ire, ud, for thmt purpow, 
to inveit hU bonie, whiob, like a proud citadel, 
orerlooked the forum, apd oonUlned a numeroue 
truLo of young and hardy alavea, in the nature 
of a garrieon. Veatlnua had that very day di«- 
char[^ all the fUnctlona of hie conaular office. 
He was at table with hla frienda, free from ap- 
prehenaloD, or, It may be, affecting an air of 
gaiety, when the eoldlen entered, and informed 
him that the tribune had important bad neae with 
him. He rose and left the room, llie scene 
of death wae instantly laid. He was shut up 
in a chamber ; a physician attended ; his veins 
were opened ; he was conducted to a warm bath, 
and being put into 4he water, expired without a 
complaint, and without a groan. His guests, 
in the meantime, remained in the banqueting 
room, imprisoned by the guards. It was late at 
night before they were released. Nero heard 
the account with pleasure. He saw, in the 
sport of his imagination, a set of men assembled 
ut a convivial party, and every moment expect- 
ing their final doom. He laughed at their dis- 
tress, and said focctlouHly, “ They have paid for 
their consular supper.” 

LXX. Lucan, the famous poet, was the next 
sacrifice to the vengeance of Nero. His blood 
flowed freely from him, and being aoon well 
nigh exhausted, he perceived that the vital beat 
had left the extremities of hia limbs, his hands 
and feet were chilled, but, the warmth retiring 
to his heart, he still retained his senses and the 
vigour of his mind. The lines in bis poem, 
which describe a soldier dying in the same con- 
dition," ihccurred to his memory. He repeated 
the passage, and expired. His own verses were 
the last words he uttered. Senecio, Quinc- 
tianuB, and Scevinui, suffered in a short time 
afler. The dissolute softness of their lives did 


2 The connurntaton point out different passages in the 
PhamliBihut all depend on mere conjectore, Llpalus 
thinks the deneriplion of Lyddas, at the point of death, 
most probable. 

Ferres dum pnppl rapldos manna Inaeiit nneoa, 
Aifialt Lyddsm : mersua foret Ule profuudo, 

Sed prohlbent soril, aiupensaque crura reteutanL 
Sdndltur avulsoa ; nec fdcut vulnere, sanguis 
Emlenit lontns i ruptla radlt ondlqne venla, 
Diaroransqae animm dlTeraadn membra meajitia 
Interceptiu aquis ( nuUius vita peremptl 
Fat tanta dimiaaa vlmi pars ultima trund 
Fradidlt in letnm racnoa vltallbua artui { 

Aut tnmldua qua polmo Jacet, qua rlaccra ferrent, 

UKsemnt Ibl fata din, Inctataqiie midtnm 

Uac cum parte tW vlx onmla membra tulerunt. 

PuAsaAL. lib. IIL ver. Q3h> 
OUier critics contend for the following lines t 
Sangult erant Inrrynue ; quaeciunqae foramina novit 
tfnmor, ab hla largns manat cruor j orm redundant, 

Ft petolaa narea ; audor robet i omnia plenls 
Membra flnunt veula t totmn eat pro vnlnere cnrpntt. 

PuAESAL. lx. ver. 811. 


fate with rcMlatioa. T|w rest of tbo oonifilrft- 
torxwenled toouoatfoo. Id tbeir doothf Cher* 
WBB Dothluf thit marfti parflciiJgr Dotiee. 

LX XI. WbUa the city pnmntbd ■ acene of 
blood, and fananla darkened all the itreeta, the 
altars of the capital amoked with rictima alaagb- 
tered on tbo occasion. One bad lost a son; 
another was deprived of bis brother, bis friend, 
or his near relation ; and yet, stifling erer^ sen- 
timent of the heart, all ooncurred in oaring 
thanks to the gods ; they adorned the prince’s 
house with "laurel; they fall at the t>'rmjit’B 
feet ; they clasped his knees, and printed kisses 
on his hand. Nero received this vile adulation 
as the token of real Joy. In order to makw mre 
of the people, he showed bis clemency to An- 
touius Natalis and Cervarlus Proculus, whose 
merit consisted altogether in their treachery to 
their friends. To Milichui he granted a rich 
and ample recompense, and moreover added the 
honourable appellation of a Greek name, import- 
ing the coNsxavATOs.. Granius Silvanus, one 
uf the tribunes engngfMl in tlie conspiracy, re- 
ceived a fi ve jm^dou ; but, disdaining to enjoy 
it, be died by hia own hand. Statlua Proximus 
bad the vanity to follow his example. I'oropeius, 
Cornelius Martialis, Ilaviui Nepoo, and Statius 
Domltiui were all degraded from their tribuul- 
tian rank, not as men vonderaued, but suspected 
of disaffection. Novlus Priscus, Glltlus Gallus, 
and Annins PolIJo were ordered into exile; the. 
first on account of Lis known intimacy with 
Seneca; and the two last, to disgrace them, 
though not convicted of any crime. Antonia 
blaccilla, the wife of Novius PriBCUs, followed 
her husband into banishment. Kgustia Maxl- 
raiila, St that time possessed of great wealth, had 
the spirit, in like manner, to adhere to Glillus 
Gallus. Her fortune was soon after taken from 
her by the band of power. I lei conduct, both 
in afi3uence and poverty, did honour to her 
character. 

Ilufus CrispltiuB was likewise banished: the 
conspiracy fnmisbed a pretext, but his having 
been married to Pnppaja was the crime that 
brought oil bis ruin. Vlrgiiiius* and Muso- 
nlus Hufus* owed tbclr banisbmeut to the cele- 
brity of tbelr names : the former trained the 
lioman youth to eloquence, and the latter funned 
their minds by bis lectures on wisdom and philo- 
sophy. At one sweep, Cluvidienus Quietus, 
Julius Agrippa, PJitius CaLuIiuus, Petruiiius 
Priscus, and Julius AUinus, like a colony of 
crlmioals, were sent to islands in the j’Egean 

3 Laurel la railed by Fllny the older, the dour. keeper 
Ilf the Ca*a^; Jawtrir Cfrnurumt. iJb xv. a. 30 . 

4 Virgluius wu a rhetorician, and tlie preceptor of 

Pvrstua the satirist; as may b« seeo Id the Life of 
Peraius. ^ 

5 MuhodIus Rufus was s teacher uf phJloaopby. Sue 
Annals, xlv. l 58. 
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MB. CmdldA, the wife of SoeTinns, and C0- 
■onliu Maxlmoi, were ordered oat of Italj, 
without belag heard in their defence. The md- 
tenoe of oondemnatloti waa the first notice of any 
csrlme alleged against them. Acilia, the mother 
of Lacan, was neither pardoned, nor condemned. 
She waa Buffered to live in aileat obscorlty. 

LXXII. Having performed these dreadful 
exploits, Nero called an assembly of the soldiers, 
and, after a specious harangue, ordered a largess 
of a thousand sesterces to be paid to each man, 
and the com, which they had been used to pur- 
chase at the market-price, to be distributed as 
the bounty of the prince. He then ordered the 
senate to b^ convened, with os much Importance 
as if the events of war and splendid victories 
occasioned the meeting. He granted triumphal 
ornaments to Fetronius Turpiiiaiiui,* of con- 
sular rank, to Cocceius Nerva,* pretor elect, and 
Tigelilnus, commander of the pnetorian guards. 
The two last wrre mentioned by him iu strains 
of the highest commendation. Not content 
with erecting their statues in the forum, adorned 
with triumphal decorations, he placed them also 
in the imperial palace. Nymphidius* was hon- 
oured with the ensigns of consular dignity. Of 
this man, who now occurs for the flrs,t time, 
since he is to figure hereafter on the stage of 
public business, it may be proper in this place to 
■ay a few words. 

He was the son of an enfranchised female 
■lave, distinguished by her beauty, and the ease 
with which she granted her favours to the slaves 
as well as the freedmen about the court. Nym- 
ph Idius, however, pretended to be of higher 
origin. He called himself the son of Caligula. 
His large stature, and the stem cast of bis conn- 
teoance, bore some resemblance to that emperor ; 
and, in fact, as Caligula was never delicate in 
the choice of his mistresses, but wms known to 
■hare the embraces of common harlots, it Is pos- 
sible that he might, on some occasion, indulge 
his passion with Ibe mother of Nympfaldlus. 

LXXIII. The senate being astiembled, Nero 
delivered a speech on the subject of the late 
transactions, and, for the information of the 
people, isiued a proclamation, with a statement 
of the evidence against the conspirators, and their 
own confemlon. The clamours of the public 
made this expedient necessary. While the exe- 
cutions were going on, the public voice was loud 
and violent against Nero, the insatiate t>'raDt, 
who was daily sacrificing to his cruelty, or his 
fears, the lives of Innocent and illustrious men. 
'rhat a plot was actually formed ; that it was 
conducted with resolution, and in the end was 
totally defeated, no man, who made it bis busl> 


I Fetroalos Torplllsnui was coasuJ, u laeotioned 
book xlv. ». HJ. * 

9 Coccelos Nerrs, slterwaids emperor, 
a For Njmphldlas, see Appendix to Annals, xvL a 
13 { and see History, book L s. 0. 
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neM to Investl^le the truth, entertained a doubt 
at the time; and since the death of Nero, the 
acknowledgment of all, who returned fimn ban- 
ishment, established the fact beyond a contro- 
versy. Nero was received by the senate with 
the basest flattery. In that assembly, the men, 
who bad the greatest reason to be overwhelmed 
with 'grief, were the most forward to offer in- 
cense to the emperor. Junius Galliu,* tbe bro- 
ther of Seneca, was, by the loss of that excellent 
man, so struck with terror, that to save bis own 
life he descended to bumble supplications. Sa- 
lienuB Clemens rose to oppose him, as a parricide 
and an enemy to the state. He continued Lis 
Invective till the fathers checked bit violence. 
It waa not now, they said, a time to gratify per- 
Bonal animosity, under an appearance of zeal 
for the public good ; nor would it become any 
man to open again the wounds which the cle- 
mency of the prince had closed for ever. 

LXXIV. Oblations and public thanksgivings 
were decreed to all the gods, and particularly to 
the Sun, In whose temple, situated In the forum, 
the murder was to have been perpetrated, if that 
god had not dispelled the clouds that hung over 
tbe machinations of evil minded men, and 
brought their dark proceedings into open day- 
light. It waa further ordered, that the sports 
of the circus, in honour of Ceres, should be cele- 
brated with an additional number of ebariot- 
racea; that the month of April ^ should be styled 
after tbe name of Nero ; and that, on the spot, 
where Scevinus furnished himself with a dagger, 
a temple should be erected to the goddess or 
BAFETT. The dagger itself was dedicated in the 
oapitol, with an inscription to tbe avenging god, 
called JurriEa Vindex. Tbe inscription at that 
time, bad no equivocal meaning; but soon after, 
when Juuns Vikdex * excited a revolt in Gaul, 
it was considered as an omen of impending 
vengeance. 

In the journals of the senate I find an entry, 
by which it appears, that Cerealls Anicius, con- 
sul elect, moved in his place, that a temple should 
be raised, at tbe public expense, to the deified 
Nexo, who, in bis opinion, had risen above the 
fMiDdition of human nature, and was, therefore, 
entitled to religious worship. This motion was 
afterwards understood to portend nothing lets 
than tbe death of Nero ; since It was a settled 
rule, that divine honours should never be paid 
to tbe emperor, till he ceased to be mortal.'' 


4 Seneca, the philosopher, had two brothers ; namely, 
Annuiu Mela, tho fstber of Lacan, and Annmas No. 
vatns, who wiis aflerward* adopted by Galllo, and took 
that name. For the death of Mela, see A nnala, xyi. a. 17. 

A The month of April was called Neronlm, May Clan- 
dins, sud Jane Oermanlcus. Annals, xvi s. 12. 

6 For an account of Vindex, see tho Appendix to 
Annsli, xvL p. 241. 

7 Augustas was deifled by tbe poetsi, and In the pro. 
Vinces I but no altars were erected to him at Home during 
hIsUfe. 
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Sextia, and PoUutia put to death. — XII. The months qf May and June called by the names of 
Claudius and (J^rwuniicw.— XIII. Anuveowunon tempest tJi Campania, and epidemic disorders 
at Rome.—\l\. Anteius and Ostorius compelled to put tui end to their lives. —Wll. Annams 
Mela ( the father qf Luain the poet,) and Cerealis Rufius, Crispinus, and Petronius, or- 

dered to die.— XV 111. Character qf Peironius.-XlX. His behaviour in Ids last moments.— 
XX. SUia banished on suspicion qf being the person that discovered Nero's secret rices.— X\l. 
Nero bent on the destruction qf Ptctus'Thrasea, and Boreas Soranus . — XX U. Cossutianus ac- 
cuses Thrasea.—XXni. Ostorius Sabinus undertakes the charge against Bareils Soranus — Nero 
^ves the destruction loth qf Thraseu and Soranus at the time when Tiridales arrives at Rome to be 
invested with the croirn qf Armenia— Thrasea dthatts tritfi his friends whether it were best for him 
to attend the senate— Diffhent opinions on tJte sufjcct, — XXVIl. The senate hanse surrounded 
with guards.— XXV III. Bitter speech qf EpriuM Marcellus against Thrast:i.-^XXX. ServiliOf 
the daughter of Soranus, involved in the same danger with her father— Her noble defence — Both 
condemned, as also Thrasea — The choice qf their death left to themselves — Helvidius Priscus ban- 
ished out of Italy — Mohtanui charged with writing a satirical poem against Nero ; he is pardoned, 
but never to exercise any public office — The thru accusers, Eprins Marcellus, Cossutianus, and 
Ostorius Sabinus, ainply rewarded.— XXXIV. A quaslvr sent to see Thrasea finish his days — 
The remarkable behaviour qf Thrasea, and Ms noble advice to the quirstor.— [The rest of tliiu book 
ii lost.] 

Thfae trannctloDi puied, p«rU 7 in the former coniuliblp, and In the fnllowin^ yror. 
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I. Nkro, in coDiequeoce of lilt own credallty, | 
became in a short time afterward the sport of 
fortune, and a subject of public derision. He 
beliered the visionary schemes of CeselUus Bas- 
HUS, a native of Carthage, of a crazed imagina- 
tion, who relied on whatever occurred to him in 
Ilia distempered dreams. This man arrived at 
Home, and, by the influence of money well ap- 
plied, gained admission to the preaeuoe of the. 
emperor. The secret, which he had to com- 
municate, was, that on his own estate he had 
found a cavern of astonishing depth, in which 
were contained immenne stores of gold nut 
wrought into the form of coin, but in rude and 
ehapeless Ingots, such as were in use In the early 
ages of the world- In one part of the cave were 
to be seen vast massy heaps, and in other places 
columns of gold towering to a prodigious height;' 
the whole an Immense treasure, reserve<l In ob- 
scurity to add to the splendour of Nero’s reign. 
To give probability to his story, ho pretended, 
that Dido, the Fhoanician, ' when she fled from 
Tyre, and founded the city of Carthage, deposited 
her whole htiK:k In the ‘bowels of the earth, that 
so much wealth might neither prove the bane of 
of a new colony, nor excite the ararire of the 
Numidian princes, 'of themselves already hos- 
tile to her infant state. 

] 1. Nero neither weighed the character of the 
man, nor the circumstances of so wild a report. 
He had not even the precaution to send commis- 
sioners to inform themselves on the spot. He 
helped to spread the reptirt ; he begaif to count 
bis riches, and despatched bis agents to transport 
tile treasure to Home. The light galleys were 
equipped with expedition, and a chosen band of 


1 The secount of Dido’s flight from Tyre, with the 
trouBuret of her hiubaod Slrtueos, to svoWl the fury of 
pyunmlloD, who bad basely murdered hU brother for the 
sake of his riches, U finely given by VirgU, £oeld L rer. 

If The kings of Nnmldia, and the African princes bi 
the nelghbunrhood of Carthage, were enemies to the In- 
faiit state founded by Dlda 

Dine Getuhe nrt>fTS, genns Insnpersblle bello, 

Et Numlda Infrwnl cingunt. 

V1S.01L1 lib. Ir. verse 40 . 


I mariners sent on board. Home, in the mean- 
time, was distracted with hope and fear, with 
duubt and expeotatiun. No other subject was 
talked of. The commuii jHKjple, with their 
usual facility, bidicved every thing; while men 
of reflectioD argued in a dilTerciit manuer. It 
happened that the quiiiqueiiniul games* were to 
close the second lustre of Hvu years. During < 
that festival, the cx|»ected treasure was the sub- 
ject on which the orators expatiated, and the 
poets exhausted their iuveutlon. lii Uiclr flights 
of fancy, the efu-th wsa no longer content with 
pouring forth fruit and grain, and producing 
metals intermixed with veins of precious ore; 
the present fecundity showed that the gods were 
working miracles to bless the reign of Nero. 
These were the bright conceits, which flattery 
displayed with rapture, and eloquence adorned 
with her richest colourirq^. ‘W’hile the passions 
of Nero stood ready to receive every new device, 
Hctioii passed for truth, and nothing was too 
hyperbolical for the creilulity of the prinoe. 

111. With such Immoderale riches in view, 
no wonder that Nero launched out into greater 
profusion than ever. Deluded by his hopes, 
and sure of a supply for years to come, ho ex- 
hausted his treasury/ and began to autlclpate 
his imaginary funds. He made assignments on 
the property, and granted with generosity what 
was not ill bis poasesaion. 'Tba expectation of 
enormous wealth made him tlie bubble of a mad- 
man, and Impoverished the public, lii the 
meantime Bassus, the grand projector, arrived 
at Carthage. In the presence of a number of 
soldiers, and a large body of peasants employed 
as labourers, he dug up his grounds, and made 
his experiment in the adjacent fields, disappiduted 
in one place, sure of success in another, still con- 
fident, and still miscarrying ; till at length, find- 
ing no subterraneous cave, and weary of the fnalt- 
Ivzs search, he abandoned hla chimerical hopas, 
coming graduaUy to his senses, yet wondering, 


3 The quloquetmisl festivsl wss established by Nero, 
A. U, C Bl l. AonsU, xiv. •. Sa 

4 SueloDlus relstei the whole of thb linpoetnr’i de- 
ception, simI tbe cliljDerical prq)ects of Nsro in eonsa. 
qoeDco of IL la Nerun. a 3 L 
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thtt, of all bli dreanu, the Uit ibould be the 
onij one tbmt deoelred hJau Corered with 
•hame, and dmdinf the reeentment of the em- 
peror, be dellrered himeelf from all bit tronblee 
by a TOlantary death. According to Mime arrit- 
en, be waa Imtantly eelzed, And loaded with 
IroDi, till NcTo ordei^ him to be releaaed, but 
•elsed hU effects, determined to enjoy tbe^qr- 
tunee of a wild adrentarer, elnoe he ooold not 
obtain the wealth of Dido. 

. 1 V. The time of contending for the prixee In 
the qalnqaennlal game* being near at hand, the 
senate, with Intent to ward off fWim the emper- 
or * the disgrace of being a candidate, offered to 
edjadge, lu his fkrotir, the rletory in song, and 
the crown of eloquence. The fathers hoped, 
(hat honours freely granted would satisfy the 
prince, and prerent a ridtonlona display of the- 
atrical talentB. Nero returned for answer, that 
he stood In no need of IkToiir or protection. He 
depended on himself alone, and would fairly en- 
ter the lists with his oompetltort. The equity 
of the Judges waa to decide, and by that teat be 
was willing to stand or fall. With that spirit 
ha entered the scene, and recited a poem of hla 
own composition. The people, with earnest en- 
treaty, prayed that he would let them taste the 
supreme delight of bearing and enjoying all bis 
dlrine accomplishments. Such was the lan- 
guage of the populace. In oompllmnoe with 
their wishes, he mounted the public stage, con- 
forming in ell thlnp to Ae of the ordies- 
irt, where no performer waa to sit down, nor to 
wipe the sweat fhim his face with any thing but 
fahi own garment, and nerer to spit or clear bis 
hostrila in sight of the audience. Haring exhi- 
bited hla skill, faq went down on hts knee, and 
stretching forth hla bands whh p rs ten ded agl- 
Utlons of hope and fbar, waited ki that bumble 


1 Nero (ttd not sc iu rie to appear upoo the stage 
amoofit otbw per fo naws, srsn hi the speotBoles pro. 
•entsd by tbs maglstrstaa He rang tragedioi muked, 
the rlxon of tfaa gods end foddeasea bring formed Into a 
reeembluMeofhli own fare. Among tbe reat, be acted, 
CwMc# in Labour, Orottes tike Murderer of hie Mother, 
(E4ipm ft W a d e d , and Hereuiet mad. In tbe laat tragedy 
aeoldtor, at hia poat lathe theatre, aering tbe emperor 
bonnd wttfa chalna as tbe play required, ran to hla aa- 
riatanoe. Spet In Neron. a SI. See abo the aame, a 
98, 93, and St. Tbli rldkokma display of talents, be. 
neatfa tbe dignity of a prtnoa, h well deacrCbed by Ra- 
dM In his play at ftitannksis < 

Poor toote ambltloa, pour rertn slngoUenv 
n exoells a ooodidra un char dans la rarilere ) 

A dlsputer des prlx Indlgnea de sea malna, 

A ae donner lul-meme an apeoCade Rocuatiia j 
A Tenlr prodlguer n rolx rar un theatre, 

A redter dea chants quil rent ruVsi Idristre. 

Act It. soens A 

Rarine’a pUy was pecfonned bsfore Lswb XIV., who 
had before that time mixed In the on the public 
'n*e plotnre of Nero'a folly made the mosiarch 
see himself, and from that time he resolred nerer to de- 
grade the royal character. 


[a.u.c. 818. 

pootnre for the dedalon of the Judges. Tbe p<v 
pulaoe, acoostomed to applaud the notes and 
gesticulations of the common ^yers, paid their 
tribute of admiration to the priuoe, with mea- 
sured cadence, in cue regular chonu of applause. 
Ton would bare thought their Joy elncert, and, 
perhaps. It was so In fset : tbe rabble Wished to 
be dlrerted at any rate, and for the disgrace that 
befell tbe state mlgar minds felt no ooucem. 

V. Thinking men were affected in a rery 
different manner. All who came from tbe muni- 
cipal towni, or tbe more remote parts of Italy, 
where eome tincture of ancient manners still re- 
mained ; and a considerable number, besldee, 
who arriyed from tbe provlnoea on public busi- 
neae, or their own prlrate affslrs, ss yet strangers 
to rice, and nndebaoched by luxury, beheld tbe 
scene with hearineaa of heart. A jpectaole, in 
which the prince exposed his frlTolous talents, 
fare them the highest disgust. They thought 
the spplsuse dishonest, bat they were obliged to 
ooDoor with the rest They acted their part 
with warm, but awkward seal. Their unprac- 
tised bands were easily tired ; they were not 
able to keep time In tbe grand concert, and, 
exerting themselves without skiU, they disturbed 
the general barmony. For every blunder they 
were obastlsed by the soldiers, who were sta- 
tioned at their posts, with orders to take cure, 
that the applauK slioold be kept up with spirit, 
wlthont an interval of rest, or silence. It is a 
certain fact, that several Roman knights, endea- 
voaiing to make their way tbrongb tbe crowd, 
were emsbed to death in the narrow passes ; * and 
that others, who kept their seats in the theatre 
day and night, fell dangeronily ilL The dread 
of being abaent from such a performance was 
more alarming than the worst sickness that 
ooold happen. Besides the soldiers stationed In 
tbe theatre to laperlntend the audience, it Is 
well known that a number of spies lay in sm- 
bnsh, to take down tbe names of tbe spectators, 
to watch their countenances, and note every 
symptom of disgust or pleasnre. Offenders of 
mean condition were punished on the spot. 
Men of distinction were owlooked with an air 
of calm neglect, bat reMDtment was only smo- 
thered for a time, to break out afterwards with 
deadly bale. We are told, that Vespasian, for 
tbe crime of bring ready to fall asleep, was 
obliged to endure the hisnltlDg languige of one 
Pheebus, an imperial freed man, and was saved 
from harsher treatment by the Intercession of 
men of rank and inflnenos. Tbe odkoce, how- 
ever, waa not entirely forgotten ; It remained in 
store for future vengeance ; but Vespasian waa 
reserved, by his superior destiny, for the highest 
elcTatlon. 

VI. The pohlio games were followed by tbe 


S See Soctonliu In Nrron. i. 23. 
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death of Poppea.” She died of a kick on her 
womhi which Nero gare her In a aadden pa»> 
non, though ehe waa then adTaooed la her preg- 
nancy. Some writen will hare it that the waa 
carried off by a doee of poiaon ; bat they atarirt 
It with more apleen than troth. Nero waa de- 
airooa of having iaaoe, and he loved bia wife 
with alnoere affection. Her body waa not, ac- 
cording to the lloman coatom/ committed to the 
funeral pile, but after the manner of the eaatem 
klnga, embalmed with predoua aplcea,' and de- 
poilted in the monument of the JnlJan family. 
The ceremony waa performed with great pomp, 
and Nero pronounced the funeral oration, lie 
waa lavlah in praiae of her beauty ; and the pe> 
collar happineaa of being the mother of an Infant* 
enrolled among the goda, waa a topic on which 
be dwelt w^th pleaanre. 13y enlarging on that 
and other accidental clroomatancea, he made a 
panegyric, in which not one virtue could find a 
place. 

VI I. The death of Foppasa occaaioned a 
general face of mouming, bat no real grief. 
Men remembered her looae Incontinence, and, 
having felt her cruelty, rejoiced In aecret at an 
event that freed the world from a woman of a 
detentod character. Nero lubonred under a load 
of reproach, and the public resentment roae etUl 


a Soetonlcu sayB, he rnerrled PoppM twelve days 
after hli divorce from Ootavla, and, aotwitbatandlog- the 
velkemence of hie love, killed her with a kick when abe 
wmi Hg with child, only becaote abe took the liberty to 
<dilde him for re taming late from the chariot race. He 
had by her a daughter, oalled Claadia Augoita, who died 
la her iafoary. Soet la Neron. a 3Si 
4 'Hie flrat Romans did not bam their dead, bat In- 
terred them, according to the custom of other nations. 
Pliny the elder says, that the practice of comm i tti n g the 
doad to the foneral pile, was not Introduced till ft was 
known that the bodies of soldiers, who died In foreign 
wars, were dog op by the enemy, and expcMed to pobUc 
view. And yet Plutarch, In his Life of Noma, observsa 
that N nma was bniied, ponnent to his own exprew In. 
Junction, directing that bis body should not he com. 
lultted to the flames } which shows that burning was 
known at Rome In that early period. Hie castom of 
burning the dead was field In abhorrence by several na- 
tions, and, according to Herodotus, by the Persians as 
well as the Egyptians. Notwithstanding what Ptutarofa 
has said, FUny assures ns, that before Bylla tbe dlotator, 
the bodies of tbe deceased were always Interred by tbe 
Rocnans, and that the reaaon for burning that extraor- 
dlnary man, was becanae, having dug up tbe body of 
Iftarlns, he was afraid of being treated In the Mine way 
himself, and therefore ordered his remains to be ooo- 
•tumed to asbea. FUny, Ub. viL a 5k IHe castom of 
bomlng at Rome eeased nnder the Aotonlnea. 

b Beside tbe spices with which tlie body of Poppw a 
waa embalmed, a prodlgioas quantity waa burnt on the 
occasion, Inaomucfa that Pliny says, all Arabia did not 
prqdnce In an entire year, as much as was consumed 
at tbe faneral of Poppaea. PtrUi rwnm oMcwraiil 
Asabiam nomf^m tttntum THuais wr Mvaanx efWHC 
«, quatUwm Nero priuwpt movienmo Poppam nut He 
eoaovessoeertt. FUuy, lib. xlL a JB. 

0 For the apotheosis of Nero's danghtar by Poppea, 
see Anuals, xv. a El. 
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higher, when it waa known that, by his ordera, 
CaaaJus did not attend the fnnenL That illos- 
trioDi Roman anfferstood tbe imperial mandate 
aa the aignal of hia approaching rain. In fact, 
hia doom waa fixed In a ahort time after, and SJ. 
lanua svaa devoted with him. Tbe arJme of 
Caealaa ' waa the apleodld fortune which he In. 
berUed from hia anoeatora, and the anaterlty of 
bia mannera. Sflanua offended by the nobility 
of hia birth, and bia modest merit. Nero sent 
a letter to tbe sennte, staring in strong terms the 
necessity of removing them both from all civil 
offices. To Cassini he ol^ected, that among 
the images of hia anceators, he preserved, with 
venemtioD, the picture of the famous Cains Css* 
Bias, with this Inscription : the lea dee or the 
P^aTT. That circumstance plainly showed the 
auUen spirit of a man brooding mischief ; s fierce 
republican, who meditated another civil war, 
and a revolt from tbe home of Cnar. Rut to 
rerlvt the name of a daring factious chief was 
not sufficient for the purposes of a turbulent in- 
cendiary: be was charged with seducing I.nclus 
SOanuB, a youth descended from an illustrioua 
line, bold, ambitioua, enterprlslnf, and, in tbe 
hands of lll-dMigniug men, ■ fit tool to spr^d 
the flame of rebelHon. 

V 11 L SUanuB * was no less an otfject of Nern’a 
hatred. It was urged against him, as had been 
formerly dona in the case of his uncls Torquatus, 
that he affected the style of imperial dignity, and 
bad in bis bonsehold train bis mock-treasurers, 
bis auditors of accounts, and bis secretaries of 
state. Nothing could be more destitute of all 
foundatioo. SiJanus saw the tyranny of thoes 
dinstroos times, and from tbe fate of his oucls 
received a lesson of prudence. Xepida,* tbe wife 
of Caaslus, and aunt of Silann? was also doomed 
to fall a sacrifice to tbe unrelenting fury of tbe 
prince. Informers were snborned tq accuse her 
of incest with her nephew ; and, to swell the 
charge, they imputed to her impious sacrifioea, 
magic rites, and bonible incantationa. Vulea- 
tluB Tullinua, and Marcellas Cornelius,'* of 
senaUnian rank, with Calpurnius Fahatus, a 
Homan knight, were involved In tbe prueecu- 
tlon. They appealed to the tribunal of the em- 
peror, and, by removing the cause, prevented a 
final sentence. Nero was, at that time, brood- 
ing over crimes of the deepest dye, and having 
nobler game in view, be disdained to etoep to an 


7 The name of this person was Cseslns Longlniis, a 
lawyer far adranced in yean, and blind. His rrliDe, ae. 
cording to Bnetonlns, was, that arooog the busts of Us 
•acestnn be kept thst of the fuDoos Cssalns, wbo 
stabbed Jolios Cmsar. Buck la Neron. a 37. 

8 Ladas Siiantn was ton to Hstcub Junins SUsnus, 
who was grent-fraiidsoo lo Augnstns. See tbe Oeoea- 
logical Table, No. fia For bis uncle BUanus Torquatos, 
see Annals, xv. s, 30. 

9 For LepUa, sas tha Genaalogicsl Table, No. flk 

10 MsroeUaa Cornelias was sflerwards pot to death by 
Chiba. Hist. Ub. 1. 1 . J7. 
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Infflrtor quarry. The three last were uTed by 
their w an t of Importance. 

IX. Caaeiiia and Sllanai were banlahed by a 
decree of the ecnate. Hie case of J^epida was 
ref er red to the prince. Caadusi In a short time 
after, was transported to the Island of Sardinia, 
where Nero was content to leare him to old afo 
and the decay of nature. SlUnns was oonreyed 
to Ostia, there, as was pretended, to embark for 
the Isle of Naaoa. He nerer raiched that place. 
Barium,' a mnnldpal city of Apniia, was the 
last atsfe of his Journey. He there supported 
life with a temper that ^ve dimity to uudeaeryed 
mlafortone, till a centurion, employed to commit 
the murder, rushed upon him abruptly. That 
offlcer adriaed him to open hli reins. ** Death,” 
■aid Sllanus, ** has beeu familiar to my thoughts, 
but the honour of prescribing to me I shall not 
allow to a rufSan and a murderer." 'Ihe cen- 
turion, aeelng that be bad to do with a man, un- 
armed Indeed, but robust and vigorous, not a 
symptom of fear in hli countenanoe, but, on the 
contrary, an eye that sparkled with Indlguatlon, 
gave orders to his soldiers to seize their prisoner. 
Sllanus stood on the defensive : what man oould 
do without a weapon he bravely dared, strug- 
gling, and dealing his blows^about him, till be 
fell by the sword of the centurion, like a gallant 
officer, receiving honourable wounds, and facing 
hli enemy to the last. 

X. Lucius Vetus, and Seztia bis mother-in- 
law, with Pollutla bis daughter, died with equal 
fortitade. Nero thought them a living reproach 
to himself for the murder of Ilubeillos Plautus, * 
the son-in-law of Lucius Vetus. The root of 
biltemess rankled In Nero’s heart, till Fortuna- 
tus, one of the m^umitted slaves of Vetus, gave 
him an opportunity to wreak his vengeance on 
the whole family. The freedman had been em- 
])loyed by Vetus in the management of Lis af- 
fairs, and having defrauded his master, he 
thought It time to add treachery to peculation, 
and give evidence against his patron, la this 
black design he associated v^tb himself one 
Claudius Demlauus, a fellow of an abandoned 
oharaoter, who had been charged In Asia, while 
Vetus was proconsul of the province, with 
various crimes, and sent to Romo In fetters. 
To forward the proeeoutlon, Nero set him at 
liberty. 

Vetus heard, with Indignation, that the evi- 
dence of a freedman was received against the 
life of bis patron, and retired to his country-seat 
In the neighbourhood bf Fonniss. A band of 
soldiers followed him, and beset Ms house. His 
daughter was then with him. A sense of for- 
mer Injuries was still fresh in her mind. She 
had seen her husband, Kubelliai Plautus, xnas- 


1 Bsrlom, s dtj In ApoUa, now Bmri. 
i For tbs death of Bobellloa Ftaotos, see Annals, xlr. 
a BBsnd W 


acred by a band of ruffians. Upon that occa- 
sion the opposed her person to the aasaaln'^s 
stroke: she dang to her husband’s bleeding 
neck, and pres er ved the garment stained with 
hli blood. From that time nothing could as- 
suage her sorrows : she remained a widow, a 
jffey to grief, inconsolable, loathing all food, ex- 
cept what was necessary for the support of na- 
ture. In the present distress, by her father’s 
advice, she set ofT for Naples, where Nero then 
resided. Not being admitted to his presence, 
she watched the paiace-gatas, and, as soon as he 
came forth, she cried aloud, ** Hear my fiitber, 
hear an innocent man; he was your colleague” 
in the consulship ; extend your mercy, nor let 
him fall a sacrifice to the pernicious arts of a 
vile abandoned slave." She persisted, as often 
as Nero passed, to renew her application, some- 
times in tears and misery of heart; often In a 
tone of vehemence, roused by her ■ulTerings 
above the weakness of her sex. But neither 
tears nor reproaches had any effect on the cruel- 
ty of Nero ; insensible to both, and beediea of 
the popular hatred, he remained obdurate and 
implacable. 

XI. Pollutla returned to her father, and, 
since not a ray of hope was left;, exhorted him to 
meet his fate with a becoming spirit. Intelli- 
gence arrived at the ame time, that preparations 
for the trial were going on with rapidity, and 
that the senate showed a disposition to pro- 
nounce the severest sentence. Among the friends 
of Canlus some were of opinion, that the surest 
way to secure part of bis fortune for bis grand- 
oblldren, would be by making the emperor heir 
in chief. He rejected that advice as unworthy 
of bis character. Having lived his days with a 
spirit of independence, he resolved to die with 
honour. He distributed the money then in his 
possession among his slaves, and ordered them 
to remove for their own use all the effects that 
could be carried off, with an exception of three 
conches, to serve as funaral beds for himself and 
his family. 

They retired to die together. In the ame 
chamber, and with the ume instrument, the 
father, the mother-in-law, and the daughter, 
opened their Telns, and, without any other cov- 
erlng than such as decency required, were con- 
ducted to a warm bath ; the father with his eyvs 
fixed upon bis daughter; the grandmother gazing 
on the same olject ; and she, in return, looking 
with tender affection on both her parents ; each 
of them wishing' to avoid the pain of seeing the 
others in the pangs of death, and praying to be 
released. Natbre pursued her own course. 
They died in the order of their respective ages, 
the oldest first. After their decease, a prooecu- 
tioD was carried on In due form of law, and all 


9 Nero and Antlstlai Vetus wwt Joint consuls, A. U. 
C. 0Oa See Anssls, xllL L IL 
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thrw were adjudged to capital panbhment. 
Nero eo far oppoeed the wnteoce, aa to give them 
the liberty of cbooelng their mode of dying. 
When the tragedy wao already performed, aoch 
wai the farce that followed. 

XII. Publiua Gallua, a Itoman knight, for 

no other crime than hia Intimacy with Feniua 
Rnfua, * and aome connection with Vetna, waa 
interdicted from fire and water. The frcedman 
of Vetna, who betrayed hli maiter, and the ac- 
cuter, who nndertooh the conduct of the prooe- 
cution, obtained, to reward their viliany, a aeat 
in the theatre among the offloera who follow In 
the train of the tribnnea. The month of April 
waa already ilyled by the name of Mero, * and, 
in like manner. May waa changed to that of 
Claudloa, and June to Germanlcuo. Comelloo 
Orfitua waa the author of thla innovation. Hia 
reason for the loot becanoe the two Tor- 

quati* anffered In the month of Jane, and that 
inaosploioua name ought, tberefore, to be abo- 
Itshcd from the calendar. 

XIII. To the blood and horror, that made 
thla year for ever memorable, we may add the 
vengeance of Heaven, declared in storms and 
tempests, and epidemic disordera. A violent 
hnrrlcane made the country of Campania a 
scene of desolation ; whole villages were over- 
thrown ; plantations were tom up by the roots, 
and tlie hopi's of the year destroyed, 'llie fury 
of the storm was felt in the neighboarbood of 
Rome, where, without any apparent cause in 
the atmosphere, a contagious distemper broke 
out, and swept away a vast number of the In- 
habitant!. The houses were filled with dead 
bodies, and the streets with funeral processions. 
Neither sex nor age escaped. Slaves and men 
of ingenuous birth were carried off, without dis- 
tinction, amidst the shrieks and lamentations of 
their wives and children. Numbers, while they 
assisted their expiring friends, or bewailed tlirir 
loss, were suddenly seized, and burnt on tlie 
same funeral pile. The Roman knights and se- 
nators suffered the common lot of mortality ; but 
death delivered them from the power of the ty- 
rant,, and, for that reason, they 'were iK>t re- 
gretted. 

In the course of the year new levies were made 
in Narbon Gaul, and likewise In Asia and 
A-frica, in order to recruit the legions In lUyri- 
onm, at that time much reduced by the discharge 
of such as by age or Infirmity were rendered un- 
fit for service. The city of Lyons having before 
this time salTered a dreadful disaster , ' Nero, to 


4 For Fenlus Rufos, see Aonmls, xv. i. 00 and OB. 
b Bee Annsls, xv. a 74 

DThe two Torqasti were, SQainia Torquatos, Annsls, 
XV. 1. 35 } and Lnrlas Torquatos, this book, a 0. 

7 Thb was s dreadfol lire, by which In ooe night 
Lugdunuin (now the dty of Lyons) was reduced to ssbes. 
Senecs says, Una aoj’ fiui inUr urh^m wtaTtmam et 
Mullawk, Bee his ruflectious on this misfortune, cpirt. 01. 
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relieve the InhablUnts, ordered a remittance of 
forty thousand sesterces, being the amount of 
what that city granted • to the treasury of Rome 
in a period of distraction and public distress. 

XIV. Caiua Suetonius and Lucius Telesinus 
entered on the consulship, [A. U. C. B19. A. D. 
66.] During their admlnittrstlon, AutislJus 
SosianuB, formerly banished, * ss has been men- 
tioned, for a satirical poem against Nero, began 
to think of regaining his liberty. He heard of 
the high eatlmstlon in which the informers were 
held at Rome, and the bias of Nero’s nature to 
acts of cruelty. A bold and restless spirit like 
hU was ready for any project, and he possmtsed 
a promptitude of mind that quickly saw how to 
seixQ bis opportunity. There was, at that time, 
an exile In the same place, famous fur bis skill 
In the arts of Chaldean astrology, and, on that 
account, intimate with several fumiltes. His 
name was Pammenes. Autlstlus entered into 
a leegne of friendship with him. Their mutual 
sufferiiiga endeared them to earh other. The 
oatrologer bad frequent oousultationa, and mes- 
sengers were every day crowding to his house. 
Antlstius Judged that such a concourse could not 
be without reasons of important consequence. 
He found that Pommenm received nn annual 
pension from Auteius ; m man, on account of bis 
attachment to Agrippina, obnoxious to the em- 
peror, and by his riches likely to tempt the avar- 
ice of s prince, who had already out off some of 
the most opulent and Illustrious men In Rome. 

AntistJua kept a watchful eye upon his new 
friend. lie intercepted letters from Anteius, 
and gaintnl to other secret papers, in 

wliich was contained a calculation of the nativity 
of Anteina, with many particulars relating to the 
birth and future fortune of Oftnriiis Scapula.’” 
Armed with these materials, he represented, 
by lettera to Nero, that he had discuverlea of 
the firwt Importance, involving even the safety 
of the prince, and, if he might revisit Rome for 
a few days, the whole should be brought to 
light, with ell the machlnatloiii of Anteius and 
Ostorlus ScapuU, who, beyond all doubt, were 
engaged la a treasonable design, and bad been 
pryiug Into their own dnliny, and that of the 
imperial house. In cnnsequence of thcoe letters, 
a light galley was deapatcbe<l, and Antlstius was 
conveyed to Rome. His arrival, and the busi- 
ness on which he rame, were no sooner known, 
than Anteius and Ostorius were considerMi as 
devoted victims, liisumuch that the former could 
not find a friend bold enough to bo a witness to 


B TTie time when the people of Lyons groJited s sup. 
ply to the Bomsns cannot be ssccrtslsed. U was ptit. 
bably in tbe reign of Caligula. 

9 Aatistiofl SoaJaaaa was bsnhibed on sccoaot of bis 
BHtlrical verses, A. U. C 815. AimaU, xlv. s. 48, 40. 

10 For Ostorlus 8cspals, see Annals, xH. a 31 1 An- 
rola, xlv. p. 48. He bsf commaiMled hi Britain wilb 
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hU#tU,* tUlXlfdUiuu KdvlMd him to wttla 
kb afUrt wltfaoat lo« of time. Antelui awal- 
loired a dooa of polaen ; bat fiodinf the opera- 
tion iloir and Udlom, he opened hla velna, and 
put a period to bit exletenoe. 

XV. Oetorioa, at thli time, waa at a dlitance 
fVoai Rome, amuaJof himaelf on hla own eatate 
near the eonflnea of Llfuria. A oentnrlon waa 
lent with ordera to deopatoh him. Nero had 
hla reaaona for deilrlof thla bnalnem to be dose 
with expedition. He knew the military char- 
acter of Oatoiiiia, and the hifh repatatlon with 
which be bad gained the drlo crown In Bri- 
tain. * He dreaded a man renowned in arma, 
remarkable for hla bodily rlfoar, and a thoroogh i 
maatar of the art of war. From a general of 
hla experience he llred In fear of a andden at- 
tack, and the late conaplracy kept him in a oon- i 
atant alarm. The centurion obeyed hla ordera, 
and haring flrat aeonred all the arenoea ronnd 
the houae, oommanlcated tha rmperor'a ordera. 
Oatoriua tamed agalnat himaelf that oonrage 
which bad often made the enemy fly before him. 
He opened hla relna, bnt, tbongh the inclalon 
waa large, the blood flowed with languor. He 
called a alare to hla aaalatanne, and haTing di- 
rected him to hold a poulard with a firm and 
ateady hand, he laid bold of the man'a arm, and 
applying hla throat to the point, rasbed on oer- 
t^n death. 

XVI. If the narratlTe, In which 1 amengag- 
•d, preaented a detail of foreign ware, and a re- 
glatv of men, who died with honour in the aer- 
rloe of their oonntry, eren In that coae, a con- 
tlnoed train of diaaatera, crowding ftat upon one 
anot he r, would fiiUgue the writer, and make the 
reader tom, with dlagtiat, from ao many tragic 
Itauea, honoarable indeed, bat dark, malanoholy, 
and too mooh of a ooloor. How much more 
moat the uniformity of the pree en t aul^eot be 
fbond Irkaome, and eren repulalre. We hare 
nothing before ua but tame aafTlllcy, and a de- 
luge of blood apllt by a tyrant In the hoar of 
peace. The heart reooUa from the d I amal atory. 
But lat it be remembovd by tboee, who may 
hereafter think theoe erenta worthy of their no- 
tlee, that 1 bare dlauharged the duty of an hla- 
torlan, and if, In relating the fkte of ao many 
amlnent ddsena, who redgned their Urea to the 
will of one man, 1 mingle teara with Indignation, 
let me be allowed to feel for the unhappy. The 
truth la, the wrath of Hearen wi^ bent agalnat 
the Roman atate. The oalamJtlee that followed 
cannot, like the alaugbter of an army, or the 
aacklng of a dty, be painted forth In one general 
draught. Repeated murdera moat be giren in 
auooeralon ; and, If the remalna of QlaatiioHa man 


1 To glre rahdttj to a wQl, aerao wUnamoi were 
mutmrnrj. Digest Ub. xxxril. tit De Bononon Pamea 

deoai 
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are diatingulabed by tbdr funeral obcequlra from 
the maaa of the people, may it not.be oonaldered 
aa a tribute doe to their memory, that, In like 
manner, thdr deatba aboidd be anatcbed fr^un 
oblirloD, and that hlatory. In deacriblng the laat 
act of their Urea, ahoiild glre to each hla dlatinct 
mud proper character, for the Information of poa- 
terity ? 

XVil. I proceed to add to the llat of mur- 
dered oltlxena, Anneoa Mela, Cerealla Auldua, 
Rufloa Crlaplnua, and Felroniaa. In the oom- 
paa of a few dayi they were all cut off, aa It 
wfre at one blow. Mela and Crlaplnua were 
DO higher than Roman knlghta ; but In fame 
and dignity of character equal to the moat dia- 
tlogulahed aeuatora. Crlaplnua, at one time, 
commanded the pnetorian banda; he waa afrer- 
warda Inreated with the oouaular ornamenta, 
hut lately charged aa an acoomplioe In the con- 
apiracy, and banished to the Inland of Sardluls. ” 
At that place he received the emperor’a mandati*, 
and died by his own band. Mela * was brother 
to Seneca and OalUo. He abstained thronph 
life from the pursuit of civil hononrs, vainly 
flattering himself, that a simple knight could 
rise to the highest aplendour, and tower above 
the conaular dignity. By remaining In bis 
rank, be waa qualified to act In the administra- 
tion of the imperial revenne, and that employ- 
ment he thought the ahorteat road to immode- 
rate riches. He waa the father of Lacan, the 
poet, and from anoh a aoii ' derived additional 
lustre. When Lucan waa no more, Mela en- 
deavoured to recover the whole of hla property 
but proceeding with too much eagerness, be pro- 
voked the enmity of Fabiua Romanna, one of 
the poet’s intimate friends . Tblg man framed 
a charge agalnat the fiither. He aoonaed him 
of being engaged with hb son In the late ooo- 
aplracy, and, for that purpose, forged several 
letters In the name of Lucan. 

Nero waa aager to aeiie hla prey : he panted 
for his riches, and with that view cent the let- 
tan as evidence of hla guilL Mela had reoouras 


3 Crisplnas commanded the prwtoiians. Annals, xL 
a 1. He wss banlsbsdto SsTdlnla, Annals, XV. a 7L 

4 For OalUo, the brother of Seneca, sea Annals, xt. 
a7«. 

fi Brotler erdalini In this plaee, Lst the detractors 
from the merit of Locsn bssr what Tadtos says of him, 
■nd let them blush for their malignity. That a young 
poet, who ended his career In the fTtfa year of his age, 
aboold aim In many passsgia of Ills work at smbltloiu 
ocnaments, and the false glitter which the example of his 
uncle Benera and tbs tasts of the age enooorsf^, can- 
not be matter of wonder } but, to atone for his fkults, 
his poem la a treas ur e of sentfaDentB wor th y of a Roman. 
Lucan tanght CornelUs to think, aad to exprea his 
thoughts with force and dignity. 

0 Jnraoal gives os to undsntaiMl that wm pos. 

sssMd of great rlchsa, and might therefore seek no re- 
ward but fome t 

Cootcntaa foaBaJaecatLoesnus In hoitla 
Marmorels. Bat. vM ver m 


S Annak, xlL a 31. 
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to the mode of deeth, at tbet dme denned the 
eoleet, and, for that reason, most In rofne. He 
opened hisTelns, and expired. By fals will he 
beqaeathed a lar^ nun to Tigeltlnue, and to bis 
eon-in-lavr, Coeeutianiu Capito, hoping by that 
beqaeet to eecnre the remainder for hie fa- 
mily. A clanee, it hat been laid, was added 
to the will, aseerting the Innocence of the 
deceased, and the flagrant Injaitlre of catting 
him off, while such men as Ruflos Ciispinas 
and Anicius Cerealls were suffered to lire lu 
security, though they were both enrenomed 
enemies of the prince. The clause, howerer, 
was thought to be fabricated, with a riew to 
jostify the murder of Crlspinos, which was al- 
ready perpetrated, and to hasten the sentence 
then In agitation against Cerealls, who, in a 
few days afterwards, deepatched himself. He 
fell unlamented. The public remembered that 
be formerly dlscorered a conspiracy ' to Caligula, 
and, for that reason, no man regretted him in 
bis end. 

XVIII. With regard to Calus Petronlus,” 
bis character, his course of life, and the singula- 
rity of his manners, seem to merit particular 
attention. He passed hii days In sleep, and bla 
nights in business, or in Joy sad rerelry. Indo- 
lence was at once his paaslon, and his road to 
fame. What others did by vigour and inddstry, 
he aocomplishod by hii love of pleasnre and luxu- 
rious ease. Unlike the men who profess to 
understand social enjoyment, and min their 
fortunes, he led a life of expense, without pro- 
fusion ; an epicure, yet not a prodigal; addicted 
to his appetites, but with taste and Judgment; a 
refined and elegant voluptuary. Gay and airy 
in bis conversation, he charmed by a certain grace- 
ful negligence, the more engaging as it flowed 
from the natnral frankness of his disposition. 
With all this delicacy, and careless ease, he 
showed, when he was governor of Bithynia, 
and, afterwards, in the year of bis consalsbip, 
that vigour of mind and softness of manners may 
well unite in the same person. With his love 
of sensoality be possemed talents for business. 
From bis pnblic station be returned to his nsaal 
gratifications, fond of vice, or of pleasures that 
bordered upon it. His gaiety recommended him 
to the notice of the prince. Being in favour at 


7 The plot to which Tsdtoa refsrs, is not related 
with perspicuity by soy hlatoriso. AU that U now 
known la, that CeresUs was the Informer, and that Sex. 
tus PiMtenus, the chief of the conspirscy, with sereral 
men of rank, wu put to death by order of CsUfula. 

8 This Is the writer whom Pope has celsbrated In the 
Essay on CiidrUm : 

Fancy and art in gay Fetronios please, 

Ibe KcboUr'i) lesmlng, with the courtier's ease. 

The aoooant here given of him by Tadtoi, is elegant 
and Interesting. See Ptuterch, on the dUference be- 
tween a friend and a syoophsnti and tee PUny, lib. 
xxxvil a 7. 


court, and cherished as the companion of Nero 
in ail ble select parties, he was allowed to be the 
arbiter of taste and elegance. Without the sanc- 
tion of Fetronios nothing was exquisite, nothing; 
rare or delicious. 

Hence the J«doasy of TIgellliius, who dreaded 
a rival In the good graces of the emperor almost 
bis equal ; In the science of luxury bis enperior. 
Tigellinus determined to work bis downfall ; 
and, accordingly, addressed himself to the cruelty 
of the prince ; that master-pasalcui, to which all 
other affections and every motive were sure to 
five vray. He charged Fetronius with haring 
lived in close intimacy with Soevinos, * the oon- 
spirator ; and, to give colour to that aosertloB, 
he bribed a slave to turn Informer against ble 
master. The rest of the domestics wers loaded 
with irons. Nor was Fetronius suffered to 
make his defence. 

XIX. Nero, at that time, happened to be on 
one of bis exouraiofis into Campania. Fetro- 
nlua bad followed him as far as Coma, but vros 
not allowed to proceed further than that plaoe. 
i He scorned to linger in doubt and fear, and yet 
was not in a hurry to leave a world which he 
lored. He opened his veins, and dosed them 
again, at Intervals losing a imali quantity of 
blood, then binding up the orifice as bis own in- 
clination prompted. He conversed during the 
whole time with hit usual gaiety, never chang- 
ing bis habitual manner, nor talking sentences 
Co show hii contempt of death. He listened to 
his friends, who endeavoured to entertain him, 
not with grave discoursee on the immortality of 
the soul, or the moral wisdom of pbilotMipliers. 
but with strains of poetry, and verses of a gay 
and natural turn. lie distributed presents to 
some of his servants, and ordered others to be 
chastised. He walked out for bis amusement, 
and even lay down to sleep. In this last scene 
of bis life he acted with such calm tranquillity, 
that his death, though an act of neoessity, seem- 
ed DO more than the decline of nature. In Ids 
will be scorned to follow the example of others, 
who, like himself, died under the tyrant’s itmlu ; 
he neither flattered the emperor, nor Tigellinus, 
nor any of the creatorea of the court ; but bar- 
ing written, under the fictitious names of profli- 
gate men and women, a narrative of Nero’s de- 
bauchery, and his new modes of vice, ** he bad 


9 Hiis was Srovlnos the oonspirmtor, for wbou see 
Annals, xr. h. 49, St, and A6. 

10 ITils dewiiptlon of Sen siMl his flagitious court has 
beeu snpponed by soioe criticn tu be the work railed Pc* 
tromii Arintri Satyrtron ; but thin. It is evident, must 
be a gross nilstake. The 5a/yrtcga Is a long work, oad 
most bsve been written st leisure. It contains nothing 
that relates to the new modes of vine, or the secret prse- 
Ures of Nero's court It glsnces often st tiM Imbecility 
of Claodiiu, and presents a variety of ndseotlsoeous mat- 
ter, palpably the cmnposltloii of a mlod at csss. Whst 
was sent to Nero most bars been s short perfonosoes. 
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Un to •end to tlw cmporor that «tlrl<al 
romuioe, Moled with bli own ienJ, which h« 
to<^ ciTo to breohi that, after hii death, Itml^ht 
not be need for the dettraotlon of any peinoa ^ 
whatever. 

XX. Neroaiw, with tarprlee, hli clandortlne / 
poMloru, and the eecreti of hie midnight rerela, 
laid open to the world. To whom the diecovery 
waa to be Imputed itlU remained a doubt, 
i^mldit hie conjecture*, Sllla, who by her mar- 
riage with a aenator had riaen Into notice, oo- 
ourred to his memory. Thla woman had often 
procured for the libldlnooi pleaanrea of the 
prince, and lived, beside*, in close intimacy with 
Fetroniu*. Nero concluded that she had be- 
trayed him, and for that ofFenoe ordered her in- 
to banishment. Having made that sacrldce to 
hia own resentment, he gave another victim to 
glut the rage of Tlgellinua, namely, Namioloe 
Tbermaa, a man of pratorlan rank. An accu- 
sation preferred against the favourite, by a slave 
enfranchised by Thermos, was the cause that 
provoked the vengeance of Tlgellinos. For 
that daring attempt against a mao In power the 
informer suffered on the rack, and bit patron, 
who bad no concern in the buiineas, waa pat to 
death. 

XXI, Nero had not yet^aatlated hia vfndio- 
tivefury. He hud split the best blood in Rome, 
and now, in the persons of Peotua llirasea and 
Rareas Soranns, he hoped to destroy rirtne it- 
self. His rancour to Riose two lUastriotu citi- 
aena had been long working in his heart, llira- 
sea,-ln particular, was the devoted object, and 
various motive* couepired agaluat him. When 
the busIneM of Agrippina ‘ was brought before 
the senate, it will be In the memory of the reader, 
that Thrasea withdrew from the debate. After- 
wards, in the youthful sports, called juvxnalks, 
he seldom attended, and never with the alacrity 
which was expected. Thia cold indifference 
was tbs more grating to the prince, as Thrasea, 
■t Padna, hU native city, not only assisted at 
the games of the ckstub, originally instituted by 
Antenor, the fugitive from Troy, but also per- 
form^ In the habit of a tragedian. It waa fur- 
ther remembered, that, when AntlsUus, the 
prmtor, waa in danger of being c^Itally con- 
demned for bis versea levelled at Nero, Thra- 
sea waa the author of a milder aentence. ■ There 
waa still another drcamatance : when divine ho- 
noors were decreed to Poppea, he wilfully ah- 


■wh SB s man of gmioM might despatch in s few boan 
How ilumld tile ponsgas, which hare entitled Petron 

lua to be ranked Hith the critic* of antiquity, find a plea 

In the moTHtire of s dying man f 

****** Agrippina, Nero’s mother, wsi 
to the senate, and the father*, with their us 
were preparing their decrees oi 

liooae. Annals, xlr. s, li 
8 Bee Annals, xlr. s. tfl. 


■ented himself, tHW did he afterwards attend her 
foneraL Th« offence* were not ioffered to 
dnk Into oblivion. ITie whole wa* treaapred 
op by Co**atlanii* Caplto, • a man, who to a 
f bad heart and talent* fore wy*peclce of Iniquity 
united motive* of personal ill-will to 'Jliraaea, 
which he nouriohed in •eeret, ever since the vic- 
tory obtained over him In a charge of extortion 
eondnoted by the deputlea from Cilicia, and 
•upported with all the credit and eloquence of 
Thrasea. 

XXII. The fertile genius of the prosecutor 
was not at a losa for new ollegatiunt. The 
heads of his charge were, “ that Thrasea made 
it a point to avoid renewing the oath of fidelity 
usual at the beginning of the year, and, though 
amember of the qulndecemviral college, be never 
aesiated at the ceremony of offering vows for the 
safety of the prince, and the preservation of that 
melodious voice. A magistrate formerly of un- 
remitting asaidoity, he took a part in every de- 
bate, supporting or opposing the most trifling 
motions; and now what is his conduct? For 
three years together he has not so much as en- 
tered the senate. * Even on a late occasion, 
when the business relating to Silanua and Vetus 
drew the fathers to a crowded meeting, Thrasea 
wa* not at leisure ; the affairs of his client* en- 
grooted his attention, and the patriot waa de- 
tained from the senate by hi* own petty con- 
cerns What is tbi* bat a public secession? 
He i* at the bead of a faction, and if his parti- 
san* take fire from bis example, a civil war must 
be the consequence. Cmsar and Cato were the 
names that formerly kept the world awake ; at 
present, in a city ever rent by discord, Nt^it) 
and llirasee engage the public mind. 

** The popular demagogue has hia sectaries and 
hia followers ; a set of men not yet, like their 
master, ambitiously sententious, bat, In Imita- 
tion of bis mien and manners, sullen, gloomy, 
and discontented. By the formalities of their 
rigid discipline they hope to throw disgrace on 
elegant manners of their sovereign. 
Your preservation, Nero, is of no moment to 
Thrasea; he disregards your safety : he despises 
your aocompllsbments. Are your affain in a 
train of prosperity, he 1* still dejected. Has any 
untoward event diaturbed your peace of mind, 
he enjoys your distress, and in aeoret pampers 


3 For CoasalLsmiB Cspito, a man of tnAmoDi cbsrsc. 
ter, see Aansls, xiU. a. 33. 

* **** ^ fidelity ws* changed at diflereot times. 

At first it wms a solemn f>bUgation to preserve the laws. 
Dto relates, that on the kalends of January, A, U. C. 
712, the magistrates swore oa^the sets of JoUai Casar, 
In process of time, to iwesi on the Acta of the Empetw 
ori grew Into use j thoogh we have ssen Tlberiiu re- 
fusing to admit that form of oath. 

5 Thrasea wsi forbid^ the presence of the emperor 
A. U. C. 810. See book xr. a 2fli From that time It 
does not appear that bs entered the senate. 
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hlmielf with yoar affliction. The «me ipirlt 
that refiued to iwear on the acta of Juliua Cm- 
■ar and Aagustui, deolea the divinity of Pop- 
pea. He turui religion to a Jeat, and aeia the 
laws at defiance. The Journala of the Jlonian 
people ' were nerer r^d by the proTinoei and 
the armlea with n much avidity, as Jo the pre- 
oent Juncture ; and the reaaon ia, the hiitory of 
the timea la the hiitory of Thraaea’a oontnmaoy. 

If the lyateni of thii vrlee phllooopher and 
profound politician merita attention, let oa at 
once embrace hia doctrine; if otherwke, let na 
take from the frlenda of innovation their leader 
and their omcle. The sect whoae precepta he 
affectH to admire, baa ever been proud and dog- 
matical, busy, bold, and turbulent. It waa that | 
atoio school that formed the Tuberoa* and the 
Favonli ; namea detested even by the old repub- 
lic. And wbat ia now the principle of the 


6 ITip Jonmals of the Roman people, called In the ori- 
ginal Diurna Popuii Romani. These were the Roman 
newspapers. It li to be regretted that no collection of 
tlioso fugitive pieces has come dowa to u. We ihoald 
have the pleasnre of Beeiug inlnntely and dlstloetly the 
privaie hfe of the RomaiUt and the opportunity would 
be fair to make a comparison between a Roman jonr- 
nalist aiMi the <h>er of a m(>dem newspaper. 

7 Cicero, in the Oration for Muraiaa, gives a sketch 
of Tubero’a character : “ He was a man of iiloatrkma 
birth, a scholar, and a profeceor of the stole philoeophy. 
Being desired, at the funeral of Sdpio Afrlcanos, to lay 
out the couches for tlie farewell supper, he choee the 
vih^st sort, such os were naed at Carthage, and, haring 
covered them with goat-sklnB, arranged in proper order ' 
a number uf Sonilmn raaes, which were earthenware; 
as If he were preparing for the faneral of Dlogenea the 
cynic, and not for tliat of the divine Afrlcanua, to whose 
honour Quintus Maximns, in a panegyric from the ros- 
trum, said, he thanked the immortal gods that such a 
man was bom a Uonmn ritiien i for wherever Sdpio 
lived, there by conaequenre wunld be fixed the empire 
of tlie world.” Cicero addis that Tuber o, a good and 
upright dtUen, the grand-son of Paolos £ml]lua, and 
nephew to the deceased Sdpio, gave umbrage to the 
people by bis perverse wisdom, and for his goat-skins 
lost his election when candidate fur the prstorshlp. 
Atque itlA, homo eruditistiuiHM, ao Stouruj^ tirtwit pelii- 
CJiJis hat^inin UrAtiion ptmicojuu, ^ eipotuit rata Sarnia ; 
quam wro extet Diogenen cynirtu mortnuM, et non divini 
hominU Africaai mom hoHegtaretnr ; quern cum tnpro- 
mo rjut die Quiutut Idnxitnui laudarei^ gratuu egit 
Diis rmhiortalibwi, good iUe vir i» haa rejmblioa potis- 
eimitm naim ettet : neceue enim Juisee, tbi cme Urrarum 
impentun^ ubi Ule 0*tcL Hujut in morte oelebrajtda 
gracitor tutit popubua Romania hane PRavKasAH sapi- 
BiTTiAH Tuberonii ; itaquo homo integerrimua^ ctrif 
o/)fiwwjr, cum etset Lucii Pauli nepot, Africani •ororu 
</»«, ?ut HOBDiNia PCLMCULIB pnetura difectux eti. 
Tully pro Munnnn, voL IL p. 200, Delph. edit Seneca, 
who was a professed stole, says of that school, that there 
was no sect more benevolent, none more afiecttoiuite, 
and none more lealons to promote the good of society. 
NuUa Moota beniguior, feniorque eti ; nuUa amanlior 
kmninum^ et communibta bonit attentior. Do demen- 
tia, lib. it. cap. b. Bat the wme Seneca teaches the im- 
plons doctrine of inlclda. In eum uitravimuM muiidumt 
in quo hu legibuM vMtur : Placet P Pare. Non placrif 

-Quaeuwtque ni»t Eplst. 01. 


whole laotlofi ? To oubvert the fabric of a great 
empire, they hold forth the aame of liberty ; if 
they euooeed/ they will destroy even liberty |t- 
aelf. Of whet uw ceu it be to Nero, that he 
hee b anish ed a CaaaJoa, if the foUowen of JBru- 
tue ere atlU allowed to fiourlib, and multiply 
their Dumbera? ' Upon the whole, you have jio 
oGcaaioD, Cseaar, to. write to the eenate ; you 
Deed net mention Thraaea to that aaeembly: 
leave him to our maoBj^ement, and the Judg- 
ment uf the fmtben.'* Nero pndaed the seal of 
Coaautianaa, and added fury to a mind already 
bent on mUchlef. To forward his villany, he 
gave him for a coadjutor Epriua Maroollua, an 
orator of a turbulent spirit and overbearing elo- 
quence. 

XXIII. The proeecution against Bareai So- 
ranus waa already In the hands of Oatorlua Sa< 
blnuif, a Homan knight. Sorauua waa returned 
from bla proconsular government of Asia. His 
conduct in the province stood diatlngulahed'by 
juatJee and the rectitude of hia meaaurea ; but 
by the Jealouay of Nero the virtues of the 
minister were converted Into crimes. He bad 
opened the port of Epheaiia, and left nnpun- 
iahed the obstinate resistance of the people of 
Fergamos, who refused to let Acratm, ” one 
of th| emperor’s fmdmen, carry off the statues 
and pictures that adorned their city, lliis me- 
ritorious conduct waa an offence not to be for- 
given ; but constructive crimes were to be held 
forth to the public. The heads of the accusa- 
tion were, that Soranus bad contracted a close 
and intimate friendship with Plautus, ' and bad 
endeavoured by popular arts to Incite the eastern 
provinces to a revolt. To decide the fate of two 
upright dtizens, Nero chose a juncture favour- 
able to his dark design, 'iliidates was on his 
way to Home, to receive the diadem of Armenja 
from the hands of the eipperor*. He thought it 
probabie, that, in the splendour of thkt magni- 
ficent scene, the horrors of domestic cruelty 
would be lost ; perhaps, It seeuAed a fair oppor- 
tunity to display to a foreign prince the gran- 
deur of a Roman emperor, and convince him, 
by the murder of two eminent citizens, that 
the Imperial power waa nothing abort of oriental 
despotism. 

XXIV. ^The city went forth in crowds to 
meet the emperor, and gaze at the eastern 
monarch. Thrasea receivp<l nidcrs not to ap- 
pear on the occasion. A mind like his was not 
to be disconcerted. With bln usual fortitude be 
sent a memorial to the prince, requesting to 
know by what act of his life he bad deserved 


B Acratns has been meatldned os s person sent into 
Asia, to plnitder tbo dtlos of 'their sUtacs. Annals, xv. 
B. 4A. 

9 Rubelllua Plintnl, for whom see Annals, zir. r. VI 
sndSa 

10 Nero was on bis rotom from CampAule. 
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inch a mM-k of dlipleuare. He pledged hlm- 
•elf, If a fair hearing were granted, to oonfate 
hli enemiea, and place bli innocence in the 
clearett light Nero receked the memorial with 
eager cnrioeity, expecting to find that Thraaea, 
under the operation of fear, had descended to 
the language of flattery, and tamiehed hli own 
hononr by magnirying the glory of the prince. 
Stnng by diiappolntment, he refused to grant 
an audience, llie sight of that illustrious citi- 
zen, the countenance, the spirit, and the virtue 
of the man, were too much to encounter. He 
ordered the senate to be convened. Thrasea, in 
the mean time, consulted with his friends, which 
would be moflt adviuble, to enter at large into 
his defence, or to behave with silent indignation. 
They were divided In their opinions. 

XXV. Some advised him to enter the senate, 
and confront his enemies in the presence of that 
assembly. ** Of his constancy no doubt could 
be entertained ; they knew that nothing could 
fall from him unworthy of himself. Every 
word from his lips would tend to augment his 
glory. When danger thrratened, to take shelter 
in the shade of obscurity, were the act of a de- 
generate spirit. For him, he ooght to have the 
people ronud him to behold the scene; a great 
man advancing bravely to meet his fate, would 
be a spectacle worthy of their applause. The 
senate would hear with aibinishmenttbe energy 
of truth, and the sublime of virtue. Every 
sentiment from the mouih of Thrasea would 
rise superior to humanity, and sound to the 
fathers as If lome god addressed them. Even 
the heart of Nero might for once relent. Should 
it happen otherwise; should his obdurate na- 
ture still persist; posterity would crown with 
immortal glory the undaunted citizen, who dis- 
tlng ui a h ed himself from those unhappy victims, 
who bowed their necks to the tyrant’s stroke, 
and crept in silence to their graves." 

XXVI. Others were of a different opinion, 
convinced that his best plan would be to wait 
the issue at his own house. TTiey spoke of 
Thrasea himself and the dignity of his character 
Id the highest terms, but they dreaded that his 
adversaries would pour forth a torrent of Inso- 
knoe and opprobrious language. “ 'Fhey de- 
sired that he would not suffer his ear to be 
wounded with scurrility and vile abuse. Cos- 
SQtlauus and Eprius Marcellua were not the 
only enemies of virtue : there were others, whose 
brutal rage might Incite them to outrage, and 
even violence to his person. The cruelty of 
Nero left none at liberty. In a general panic, 
good men might follow the w or s t example. It 
would become the character of Thrasea, to 
rescue from infamy that august awembi/, which 
his presence bad so long adorned. If be did noil 
attend thr meeting, the part, which, ailLer hear- { 
Ing Thrasea In hb own defence, the fathers might > 
have acted, will remain problematical ; and by | 


[a U.C. 819. 

that uncertainty the boDonr of the seuate may 
be saved. To hope that Nero would blush for 
his crimes, were to mbunderstand his character. 
Hb unrelenting cruelty would most probably fall 
on Thrasea's wife, on hb whole family, and all 
that were dear to him. For these reasons, an 
eminent citizen, who had ever lapported the 
honour of hb name, and still flonrlahed with 
unblemished integrity, would do well to remem- 
ber who were the teachers of wisdom, that fur- 
nished the principles and the model of Lii con- 
duct. Since he bad crowded into hb life all 
their virtnes, it would become him to emulate 
their glory iu his fall." 

Arulenus Husticus ‘ anlited at this consul- 
tation. He was, at that time, a tribune of the 
people ; a young man of sentiment, eager to bo 
in action, and warm with the love of glory. 
Ho offered to Interpose, by his tribunitian au- 
thority, to prevent a decree of the senate. “ For- 
bear," said Thrasea; “and learn, young man, 
to restrain this Impetuous ardour. Hy a rash 
opposition you cannot save your friend, and you 
may bring down ruin on yourself. For me, I 
have my days ; my course is well nigh finished ; 
it now remains, that I reach the goal with uu- 
dlminished hononr. As to you, my friend, you 
have but lately entered the career of civil dignl- 
Elfe is before you, and you have not as 
yet pledged yourself to the public. Ere you 
take a decided part, it will behove you to con- 
sider weU the times upon which you are fallen, 
and the principles which you mean to avow." 
Having thus declared hia sentiments, he gave 
no opinion concemlug the propriety of appearing 
in the senate, but reserved the question for hia 
own private meditation. 

XXVI 1. On the following day two pneto- 
rian cohorts, underarms, surrounded the temple 
of Venus. A body of citizens, with swords ill 
concealed beneath their gowns, invested all the 
avenues. In the forum, the open squares, and 
round the adjoining temples, bands of soldiers 
took their ststJon, and through that military 
array the senators were obliged to pass, surrouud- 
ed by soldiers and prstorian guards. The as- 
sembly was opened by Nero’s qumtor, ■ with a 
speech Id the name of the prince, complaining, 

“ that the fathers" (no particular name was 
mentioned) '‘deserted the public interest, and 
by their example taught the Roman knights to 


1 Arolenui Rostlciii lived to MtabUidi a great and 
vlrtuons rharseter. He was put to death by Domltlaii, 
A, U. C B47, A. D. M. Bee Life of Agrlcol^ a. 11, and 
note. 

V The eraperon had their own ipedsl qnaeton fhr 
the conduct of their aUKlrs. Augustus was the first that 
established inrh an olTlee. 8artonIaAnys,beaeqaainted 
the senate with the srandaloiis beharloar of hb daughter 
Julia by a nsrratiTe In wrltlog, which was read to the 
fathers by the quMtor. Snet In Aug. s 05. 
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loiter away their time Id doth, and Inattention 
to the wel&re of the etate. Nor could it be 
matter of wonder, that the eenaton from the 
dirtant provinces no longer attended their duty, 
wbaa men of consular rank, and even of sacer- 
dotal dignity, thought of nothing but the em- 
bellishment of their Tillas, and the beanty of 
their gardens and pleasare-grounds.” This 
message was intended to be a weapon In the 
bands of the accusers, and their malice knew 
bow to use It. 

XXVIII. Cossn dan us took the lead. Eprius 
Marcellas followed him, with more force and 
acrimony. The commonwealth," he said, **is 
on the brink of ruin. Certain turbulent spirits 
rear their crest so high that no room is left for 
the milder virtues of the prince. The senate for 
some time pest has been negligent, tame, and 
passive. Your lenity, conscript fathers, your 
lenity has given encouragement to sedition. It 
in in consequence of your Indulgence that Thra- 
sea presumes to trample on the laws; that his 
BOD-io-iaw, Ilelvidius Priscus, ‘ adopts the same 
pernicious principles ; diat Paconius Agrippi- 
nus,* with the inveterate hatred towards the 
house of Qeear, which he inherits from bis fa- 
ther, declares open hostility; and that Curtius 
Montanas* in seditious verses spreads abroad 
the venom of bis pen. Where is Thrasea now ? 
I want to see the man of consular rank in bis 
pla(^e ; I want to see the sacerdotal dignitary 
offering up vows for the emperor; I want to 
see the citizen taking the oaths of fidelity. Per- 
hftx>8 that haughty spirit towers above the laws 
and tile religion of our ancestors; perhaps he 
raeans to throw off the mask, and own himself 
a traitor and an enemy to bis country. Let 
him appear In this assembly ; let the patriot 
come; let the leader of faction show himself; 
the man who so often played the orator in this 
assembly, and took under bis patronage the in- 
veterate enemies of the prince. Let us bear bis 
plan of gorernmeiit. W^hat does he wish to 
change? What abuse does he mean to reform? 
If he came every day with objections, the cavil- 
ling spirit of the man might tease, perplex, and 
embarrass ns; but now hli sullen silence is 
worse ; it condemns every thing in the gross. 
And why all this discontent? A settled peace 
prevails In every quarter of the empire : does 
that afflict him ? Our armies, without the effu- 
sion of Roman blood, have been viotorloua: Is 
that the cause of bis disaffection? He sickens 


9 For more of Helvidloi Piiscas, see History, book It. 
s. 5 i and see Life of Agrleols, a. S, aitd note, 

4 Marcus Paconius, the father of l*aconlas AgrtppU 
nns, n-as rrueUjr potto death by ‘nberius. See bueL in 
Tib. 0 61. 

5 For more of Cortiae Montanns, See History, ir a 40 
and iit 


In the midst of prosperity; he repines at ths 
flourishing state of hii country : he deserts the 
fomm ; he avoids the theatre, and the temples 
of the city; he threatens to abjure his country, 
and retire into voluntary banishment ; he ac- 
knowledges none of your laws ; your decrees are 
to him no better than mockery; he owns no 
magistrates, and Rome to him is no longer 
Rome. Let him therefore be cut off st once 
from a city, where he baa long lived an alien ; 
the love of his conntry banished from his heart, 
and the people odious- to his sighL" 

XXIX. Marcellus delivered this iuvective in 
a strain of vehemence, that gave additional ter- 
ror to the natural ferocity of a stem and savage 
countenance. Ills voice grew louder, hU fea- 
tures more enlarged, and bis eyes flashed with 
fire, 'ilio Mnate heard him, but with emotions 
unfelt before : the settled melancholy, which 
that black period made habitual, gave way to 
stronger feelings. They saw a baud of soldlera 
round them, and they debated In the midst of 
swords and javelins, lliraaca was absent, but 
the venerable figure of the man presented Itself 
to every imagination. They felt for Helvidus 
Priticas, who was doomed to suffer, not for Im- 
puted guilt, but bccauM be was ailied to an in- 
nocent and virtuous dtizen. What was the 
crime of Agrippinas ? The misfortunes of his 
father, cut off by the cruelly of Tiberius, rose 
in judgment against the son. 'l*be case of Mon- 
tanus* was thought hard and opprewive. His 
poetry was a proof of genius, not of malice ; snd 
yet, for a pretended libel on the prince, a youlb 
of expectation was to be driven from his country. 

XXX. Amidst tJie tumult and distraction 
which this business excited, Ostorius SabJnus, 
the accuser of Rareas Soraiius, entered the 
senate. He opened st once, and charged as a 
crime, the friendship that subsisted between 
Suranns and Rubcllius Plautus. He added, 
that the whole tenor of his administration In 
Asia WHS directed, not for the public good, but 
to promote bis own popularity, and to spread a 
spirit of sedition through the provinces. Those 
accusations bad been long since fabricated, and 
were then grown threadbare ; bat the prosecutor 
was ready with a new allegation, which involv- 
ed BervLlia, the daughter of Soranus, In her 
father’s danger. The charge against her was, 
that she had distributed sums of money smong 
men skilled in judicial sstrology. The fact was. 


6 It is sappoeed by sorne of tho rommentstcM^ that 
the MontaJius nM-ntionml In thii place is the person lalro- 
duced by JuvensI Id the deep consaltatloD lield by DoiaU 
Uan, sboat the nuuioer of dresslof a bsh of raoraiutis 
size : 

Quidasm igitur reoiies ? coodditur ? absit ab iiln 
Dcdacus Lor, Montiuius alt, Stc, 

Hst. iv. ver. UC*. 
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j^errUla, with np other moclrei than thoM of | 
filial piety, had tb« improdenoe, natural at her 
time of life, to apply to a eet of fortune- tellen in 
order to latLify her mind about the fate of her 
family, and to learn whether Nero’e reaeutment 
waa by any poealbJlity to be appeaaed, and what 
would be the laaue of the bualneaa Id the oenate. 

She was cited to appear In the aenate before 
the tribunal of the ooniula. On pue aide atood 
the axed father; on the other hla daughter, in 
the bloom of life, not bavinf yet completed her 
twentieth year, but eren then In a atate of deati- 
tutloD, atlll lameutlDf the fate of her huaband, 
Annlua PoUio, lately tom from her, and con- 
demned to baniahment. She atood in ailent 
aorrow, nut daring to lift her eyei to her father, 
whom by her Imprudent seal ahe bad Involved 
In new mlafortunea. 

XXXI. The accuaer preoaed her with quea- 
tlona. He dealred to know, whether ahe had 
not told her bridal ornamenta, her jeweJa and 
her necklace, to aupply henelf with money for 
magic aaerlficea? She fell proalrate on the 
ground, ajid wept In bltterneaa of heart. Her 
Borrowa were too big for utterance. Sbe em- 
braced the altora, andrlaing auddeuly, exclaimed 
with vehemence, " I have invoked no infernal, 
gpda ; 1 have need no unhallowed ritea, no ma- 
gic, no luoanlationB. My unhappy prayers aaked 
no more than that yon, Ctcaar, and you, con- 
acript I'athera, would extend your protection to 
thia beat of men, this most affectionate parent. 
Pur him 1 aold my jewels ; for him I diipoaed 
of my bridal oraamenta, and for him I gave up 
the garmeuta aulted to my rank. In the aarae 
cause 1 was willing to aacriflee my life : the 
blood in my relua waa at hia aervioe. The men 
whom I consulted were all atrangera to me; 1 
had no knowledge of them. They beat can tell 
who they are, aud what tliey profess. ITie 
name of the prince was never mentioned by me 
bat with that rea[ ect, which 1 pay to the gods. 
W'bat I did was my own act; that miaerable 
man, my unhappy father, knew nothing of it. 
If any crime has been committed, he Is innocent : 
I, and 1 alone, am guilty.” 

XXXII. Soraiiui could no Jungrr restrain 
hlmaelf. He interrupted bis daughter, crying 
aloud. <*Sbe was nut with me in Asia; she 
is too young to have any knowledge of flu- 
beJliua Plautus. In the accusation against her 
liushaiid sbe was not iurolved ; her filial piety 
is her only crime. Distinguish her case from 
miue ; respect the cause of innocence, and on my 
head let your worst vengeance full. I am ready 
to meet my late.” With these words, he rushed 
to embrace bla child : she advanced to meet him, 
but the llctora Interposed to prevent the pathetic 
scene, ITie witnesses were called in. The 
fathers bad hliberto listened to all that passed, 
with emotions of pity ; but pity was soon con- 
verted Into a stronger paaalon. 'Pfae appearance j 


[a. U.C. 819 . 

I of Publius Egnatlus, * the client of Soranua, 
hired to give evidence agaiuat bia patron and hia 
friend, kindled a general indignation. This 
man professed himself a follower of the afoic 
sect. He had learned in that achool to retail the 
maxima of virtue, and could teach hla featurea 
to assume an air of simplicity, while fraud, and 
perfidy, and avarice, lay lurking at hia heart. 
The temptation of money drew forth hla hidden 
character, aud the hypocrite atood detected. 
Hia treachery gave a atanding lesson to man- 
kind, that, in the commerce of the world, it is 
not sufficient to guard against open and avowed 
Iniquity, since the profesmrs of friendship can, 
under a'counterfeit resemblance of virtue, nour- 
ish the wont of vices, and prove In the end, the 
most pernicious enemies. 

XXXIII. The same day produced a splendid 
example of truth and honour in the person of 
Cassius Aaclepiodotua ; a man distinguished by 
hia wealth, and ranked with the most eminent 
inhabitants of Bithynia. Having loved and fol- 
lowed Soranus in hla prosperity, he did not de- 
sert him in the hour of distress. He still ad- 
hered to him with unaltered friendship, and fur 
hia oonstoocy waa deprived qf bis all, and sent 
into banishment ; the gods. In their just dispen- 
sations, permitting an example of virtue-, even 
In ruin, to atand in contrast to saccessful vil- 
Isny. Thraaea, Soranus, and Servilia, were 
allowed to chpoae tlniir mode of dying. Helvi- 
dlua PriacuB and Paconlua Agrippinua were ba- 
uished out of Italy. Montanus owed hia par- 
dou to the influence of bis father, but won de- 
clared incapable of holding any public ofiire. 
The proaecutors were amply rewarded. Kprius 
Marcellus and Cosautianua received each ot them 
fifty thousand sesterces. OstoriuB Sabinus ob- 
tained a grant of twelve thousand, with the 
omamonts of the quecstondiip. 

XXXIV. Towards the close of the day the 
consular queesbir * was sent to 'Ibrosea, who 
was then amusing himself in his garden, attend- 
ed by a number of friends, the most illustrious 
of both sexes. Demetrius, ” a philosopher of the 
cynic school, was the person who chiefiy engaged 


1 Egnalitu, the professor of the stoic philosophy, wlio 
nppi'nrn as a wltuesa agiiost Bbtoos Soranus, is loen- 
tloaed by Juveual i 

Stoirus occidlt Baresm, delator aniirairi, 
DIscipiiluniqne seiR‘x. Sat. ilL rer. IJO. 

See the History, book iv. s. 10. 

V Notice boa boeo token, m. 27, note, of the imperial 
quartitora. 'i ho coniula abto had tiielr quipstora, as wo 
road la Oiu, lib. xlvIlL A\bere It it said that Applus 
Clnudluis mid Caius Norbanun, FunsiilB A. U. C 71tt, bad 
cfich of them two quaestors under tbelr own IniinediaUj 
direction. 

3 Demetrius Is praised by Seneca, not merely as a 
phllosttpber, but as a man of coDdoinmAte vii Lue. De 
Beuefieibi, Lib. t li. mp. S In another place he coJli him 
emphatically, nut the teacher, but the ^vitnevi of truth, 
j A’oa pnreepior wri', serf Uriit. EpUt xs. 
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hli attentfon. Their ooDvenadon, ai wai In- 
ferred from look! of eameat meanlnf, and from 
■ome expreasloni dlitinctly beard, turned upon 
the Immortality of the loul, and ita leparation 
from the body. Thrasea had not beard of the 
decree that paiaed the aenato, when bin Intimate 
friend, Domitius Cascilianut, arrived with the 
unhappy tiding!. 'I'he company melted into 
teara. Thraaea aaw their generuui lympathy ; 
he heard their lamentationa : hut fearing that 
the Intereat, which they took in the lot of a man 
doomed to deitructlon, might involve them in 
future danger, he conjured them to retire. 
Arria, * hia wife, inapirrd by the memorable ex- 
ample of her mother, reaolved to ahare her bua- 
Itaiid’a fate, Thraaea entreated her to continue 
longer in life, and not deprive their daughter of 
the only comfort and lupport of her tender 
years. 


4 Arrin, liiu wife, was the daof liter of the celebrated 
Arria, who, in the reigu of Cliiudiuei, A. U. C. TtO, 
plunged a dagger in her own breait, to give her has- 
band Oecina Pcetins an example of undaunted courage. 
See the Lite of AgrlcolB, b. jJ, uotos. 


XXXV, He then walked hia portico, and 
there received the coniular qumitor. An air of 
aatiafaction waa viniblein hia countenance. He 
hdd been informed that Helvidiua, hia fon-in- 
law, had met with nothing harsher than a aen* 
tence of banishment out of ItaJy. The decree of 
the senate, drawn up hi form, being delivered to 
him, he withdrew to hia chamber, attended by 
Helvidius and Demeiriua. He there presented 
both hia arma; and the veiui being opened, aa 
aoon as the blood began to flow, be desired the 
queeator to draw nearer, nnd sprinkling the floor 
with hia vital drops, “ Thus,” he said, “let us 
make llbatiou to JuriTEa the uEUvaaia ! Be- 
hold, young man, a mind undaunteil and ro- 
signed; and may the gods avert from fhu so tu- 
yere a trial of your virtue ! But you aie fallen 
on evil times, in which you will find it expedient 
to fortify your soul by examples of uiisJiaken con- 
ataiicy.” 'The apjii'uach of death was alow and 
lingering. As his puiiis iiicreoaed, be raiaed hia 
eyes, and turning to Demetilus • • • » * 

THE EfST OF THIS BOOk' IS T.O\T. 
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It ii not without regret that we loee the worda 
of a great mau at the point of death. Ail we 
know la, that Thraaea fixed hia eyea on hla 
friend Demetriua, and there Tacitua fuila us. 
What Ihe philoaopher said, cannot now be 
collected from any contemporary hiatorian. It 
Ih probable that he expired in a short time after. 
Seeing ihe vices of the age, and the savage 
cruelty of the reigning prince. It cannot be mat- 
ter of wonder, that a man of virtue, fortified by 
the doctrines of the stoic school, did not think 
it awful to die. He was often heard to say, that 
he had rather lay down his life to-day, than be 
to-morrow banished to an island. That senti- 
ment was applauded by the phllosophera ' of the 
age. With the same spirit he was used to de- 
clare hli mind in conversation with hit friends. 
If, be said, Nero intended to destroy no one but 
me, I could excuse his fistterers ; but fiatrery wlU 
not save their lives. Since death is a debt that 
all must pay, it is better to die in freedom, than 
live an ignominious slave. All that Nero can 
do, is to shorten my days my memory will sub- 
sist, and men wilj continue to talk of me. But 
for the tribe of abject sycophants, they will 
perish, and be mentioned no more. Thrasea 
was not more distinguished by hli unsfaaken 
fortitude, than by tbs virtues of humauity. 
Pliny, the coiisul, celebrates him for an apoph- 
thegm, which shows, in the fairest light, the 
amiable tendemesa of hli nature. An unfor- 
giving disposition was In his eyea not only un- 
generous, hut immoral ; It was, therefore, his 
maxim,’ that he who sufiF^ himself to hate vice, 


1 Eplctotos, SI we sre told by Arrlsn, recorded the 
Apopbthegmji nf Thrasea, and in ptrdculsr the senti- 
ment bare ascribed to him. 

8 Pllay, the conml, observes, thst tnsny, who sre 
themselret tlsres to every vice, are, notwithstanding, 
mslidoat decislmcra ngalost the errors of others ■, yet, 
sorely, s lenity of disposition Is, of sU other virtues, the 
most bocomlng. The role which ought to be mnet 
r^igioDsly observed Is, Let ns be Inexorshle to our oirn 
fidllnfs, while we treat those nf the rest of the world 
nlLh tenderness, not exorptlng even lach as forgive 
none but themselves, remembering always what the 
hammne, and therefore the greet, Thrasee used to say : 
*'Ho who hates vice, bstss mankind.” XoitiM Am, | 


will hate mankind. It were superfluous to add 
any further particulars of a man so truly emi- 
nent. Tacitus say's that, by destroying him, 
Nero intended, by the same blow, to destroy 
virtue Itself. All praise Is summed up in that 
abort rncomium. 

Soranus, and hla daughter Servilia, died with 
equal virtue, and equal glory. Uelvidiua Prls- 
cus, ' as already mentioned, was condemned to 
exile. Paconius Agrippinus * met with the same 
severity. Like hia friend UeJvidlui, he was a 
man of distinguished virtue, and undaunted re- 
solution. Being informed that his trial, though 
he was not cited to appear, was actually depend- 
ing before the senate, May the gods grant me 
their protection ! said be ; but it is now the 
fifth hour, and that Is the time when I usually 
bathe. His cause was not long in luipense. 
Being informed that judgment was pronounced 
against him, be calmly asked, What was the 
sentence — death or banishment? Bring told 
that it was the latter, And what have they dune 
with my efifecti ? You are left in possession of 


fui omnivm Itbidimtm tervi, tic aUorurn vitifi iratem- 
tur, fuaii incidcanl, et grxivittime pwtinnt, ywoe 
maxima irnttantur f Cum cot 9W1 non indtffent 

dementia uUnu, niMiltnoffu tpiam Unitat decmL Atfua 
ego optimum et cmendatiuimMm exitiimo, pU e^terit 
ita ignotcit, tanpt^t ipte ptetidie peecet ; Ua peceatu 
abitiMd, Canptam nemini ignoteal Froinde hoc domi, 
hoc font, hoc in omtiivitx'gencre tenearnuu, ut ne&it im. 
plaeabilet rimut, exorabilei ittii etiam^ gui dare veniam 
niti tibi netciuMt; mandcmutpie memoritr, ptod rir 
mitiasimut, et obhoc ptogwe maxtwtut, Tknuca dicere 
erdtro nUbat : Qui vitia odit, bomines odit. Pllq. 
lib. vUL epiiL 82. Mr Mcimoth, the clcgsot trsiulstor 
of Fllny, nays. The meaning of thJn maxim seems to be, 
thst ss it is difflcult to i^cparato Ibe sctlon from the man, 
we shouJd not lollier tJie errors of (bo world to rsiw in 
us thst acrimony of indif DBtion,wblcfa, if well examined, 
will, perhaps, be oftener found to proceed from some 
secret principle of insJice, than s jnst abhorrence of 
vice. And, therefore, ss Seneca ubservci, Satiui at 
puhticoa moret d huxtana viUa plaeidc accipert. Sea 
Melmotb's Pliny, book vill. episL 22. 

3 Helvldlas Priscni wu recalled from exile, sad sfler. 
wards put to dmth hi the reign of Vespaslaa 8ee Ap- 
pendix fo book V. nf the History ■ and les Life of 
Agrirola, a 2, and note. 

4 Paconius Agrippinus has been meDUoned, Annab, 
xvL a 89. 
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tlMm. Well theoi Mdd be, I oan dine at Arida.' 
He accepted hU life, and, by faJi calm Indiffer- 
ence, gained aa moch glory aa othera by the for^ 
tltnde with which they met their late. De- 
metrioa, the friend of Thriaea, did not eecape 
the notice of Nero. 'Jlie tyrant threatened In- 
Btant execution. Yon may command aald 
Demetiioa; you threaten me with death, and 
nature threatena yon.' The intrepid firmneea of 
a poor philoeopber, or perhapa the meaunea of 
hla oonditlon, aaved hJa life. 

II. Comutua, another phlloeopher, who pro- 
feaaed the dootiinea of the Platonic achool, had 
the mlafortune to be conaulted on the aubject of 
a poem, which Nero had projected.' He apoke 
hla mind with honeat fWtedom, and for that 
offence waa immediately banlafaed. Nor waa the 
cruelty of the prince appeaaed by the number 
that fell a aacri flee; he atlU tbJixted for blood; 
but happily a aoene of aplendoor, then ready to 
be diiplayed, engaged hia attention, and gave 
the people aome reiplte from the rage of an in- 
aatiate tyrant Tlrldates, who, with theconaent 
of hla brother Vologeaee, the Parthian king, had 
agreed with Corbolo to undertake a Journey to 
Home,' In order there to receive the re^ diadem 
from the hand of the emperor, waa arrived in 
Italy. Nero waa then at Naples, and. In that 
city, the eaatem prince waa admitted to hla pre- 
aenoe. I'he apectncle waa magnificent It 
aorved at once to gratify the pride of a Roman 
emperor, and for a time to soothe the afflictions 
of the people. Tlrldates was attended by a long 
prooeaaJon ofoffleera, and a military bud ap- 
pointed byCorbulo. He had, beaidea, not lee* 
than three thousand of the ^rthian nobility 
in hla train, with hla wife, and the sons' of 
Vologeaea, of Pacorua, and Monobazui. Hia 


1 Those psrtimlan are related by Arrian, In Eplcte. 

to.l. 

8 ArriMi hM recorded this fart Seneca haa roenUoned 
Demetrius with the highest applaose^nd chiefly for the 
following sentiment : Nothing esn bAjore nnfurtunate 
than the man who has nerer felttho stroke of adveralty j 
he has bad no experience of himself. Nikil imiMi ridetur 
inJWeiui eo, etii niAil unfuam twnii adrerri; non licnit 
eiiim ON w ejcperire. Seneea de ProTideotla, cap. ill. 

3 Comutos was the friend and preceptor of IVrslui 
the poet. 

Teneros tn sosHpls anoos 

Socratliw, Comute, sliiu. 

Sat. ▼. rer. 36. 

trevler, In the Lire* of the Emperors, tells us, that 
Nero Intended to writs the Roman History In rerse, 
and Id four hundred books. That will be too many, nld 
Comotos; nobody will read them. In gnawer, he was 
told, that Chryslppai bad written a great many more. 
Yea, replied Comutos, bat the difference between the 
ahthori b rery great He escaped with his li/e, but waa 
ba ni sh e d. Crerier's Roman Emperors, toL Ir. p. 885. 

4 Bee Annala, xv. s. 88 nH 30, 

5 VologcMs king of PartUa, and Pacoms king of 
hfsdia, were brotben to ’Dfidatea. IdoQobaaiis wm 
king of the Adlaksniant. 


[a.u.c. 819 . 

mtrelt through the provinoea had no appearinos 
of a prince subdued, and forced to submit to the 
will of a oonquarur. Till he entered the dty 
of Naples, all waa grandeur and royal magnifl. 
cenoe. The act of humiliation atUl remained. 
He waa to pay homage to the emperor on hla 
knees. Mortifying as that oJrcumatance waa to 
an oriental king, Tiiidatea anhmltted to pros- 
trate hlmaelf at Nero’s feet Vologeoea had 
stipulated with Corhulo, that hla brother ahouJd 
not be compelled to deliver up hla sword ; ' aud 
Tlridatea called it an IgDomluloua act, beneath 
the dignity of the Arsacldee. Nothing conld 
extort hia sword. He Is said to have nailed it 
to the scabbard. The magnanimity with which 
he refused to comply, obtained the applanie of 
all who beheld a scene so new and magnificent. 

• The court set out for Rome. Nero thought 
proper to make some stay at Fnteoli, ' in order 
to entertain his royal visitor with a shbw of 
gladiators. The spectacle was exhibited by 
l^trobias, ' one of the emperor’s freedmen, 
with great expense and prodigious pomp. The 
genius of Nero conld not lie still on such an 
occasion. In hli opinion, it was fit that a foreign 
prince, and hia Parthian courtiers, should know 
how well the emperor of Rome could sing. 
Tlridatea beheld the whole with mixed emotiona 
of wonder, admiration, and contempt. The ex- 
ample of Nero did not tempt him to exhibit bis 
person aa a show to the people. He scorned to 
descend into the arena, but did not think it 
beneath his dignity to call for his bow and 
arrow, and from the throne, where be waa seated, 
to give a specimen of his dexterity. He aimed 
at the wild beasts, and the spectstora admired 
hia address and the vigonr of bis arm. His- 
torlana relate as a fact, * that two bulls were 
transfixed by one arrow, and filed on the spot. 

III. Nero proceeded, with a grand cavalcade, 
on hla way to Rome, where the moat splendid pre- 
parations were made for bis reception. Hie whole 
city was illuminated, and the houses decorated 
with garlands and laurel- wreaths. The people 
crowded together from all quarters, and rent the 
air with shouts and acclamations, whlie the em- 
peror, with Tlrldates and the Parthian nobility 
Id hla train, ipade his triumphal entry. A day 
waa fixed for Ttriditea to receive the diadem 
from the bands dt Nero. Nothing could equal 
the pomp and splendour, with which that cere- 
mony was performed. " On the preceding 
evening, the city waa again Hlaminated, and 
the streets adorned with ' fiowera. At the 


6 See Annali xt. h. SI. 

7 Bee the GengraphicaJ table. 

8 For PatToblai, see PUny, Ub. xxxt. a. 13. 

8 ITie skill In arebery, which Tlridatea displayed on 
the occasion, Is related by Dio. 

10 Die appearance ofTUidatea b-fore the Romnn 
people, and the prodlglooi magnlfleence of that pnblle 
s p s ets ^ ar* deaerUwd by Saetonins, In Nero, s. 13. 
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dawn of day, an inorediblo moltitada repaired 
to the fomm ; the tope of hoam wore crowded 
with ■peotatare, and a eplendld but theatrical 
pomp wa« exhibited with larlah expeiue. 'fbe 
people drened in white robea, crowned with 
laurela, and ranked in their levcral ^hei, walked 
in proocOTion to their reapectlTe eeata. The 
prsDtorian gnarde, with their itandarda ranged 
in order, and their coloars flying, dlvplayed their 
glittering armi. Nero entered the forum in his 
triampbal habit. The whole body of the senate 
followed In hii train. He took hla seat on a 
curule chair, amidst the standards and the eagles. 
In a short time after, llridates made his ap- 
pearance. The soldien opened their lines ; he 
advanced through the ranki, with his eastern 
nobility in bis train. He approached the rostmm, 
and, on hla knees, offered homage to Nero. The 
people were not able to contain their joy. lliey 
saw the pride of an oriental king bnmbled at the 
feet of the emperor. The majesty of Home filled 
every imagination. A shout burst from the 
enraptured multitude. Tiridates was astonished 
at the sound : he stood at guze^ mid his heart 
shrunk within him. Nero raised him from the 
ground, and, having clasped him in his arms, 
placed the diadem on his head,‘^ amidst the re- 
pented shouts and acclamations of the people. 

IV. The Parthian prince, not yet recovered 
from his surprise, In the hurry and agitation of 
his spirits, addressed himself to Nero, in tub- 
stance as follows You see before you a 
prince descended from the line of the Arsacidse. 
You behold the brother of two kings, Vologeses 
and Paoorus; aud yet 1 own myself your slave. 
You, no less than “ Alil/ira, ore to me a god. 1 
pay yon the same veneration as I do the sun. 
Without your protection I have no kingdom ; 
my rights must flow from you. You are the 
author of my fortune; and your will Js fate.” 
An ancient pnetor undertook to be Interpreter 
on the occasion, 'llie people, well convinced 
that Nero, by his vices, had forfeited all kind 
of claim to such respectful language, received it 
as the homage of a king to the majesty of the 
Roman name. The speech was sufficiently 
mean and abject, but the arrogance and ferocity 
of Nero’s answer'* exceeded every thing. “ I 
congratulate you on the wisdom that brought 
you thus far to enjoy the tunsblne of ray pre- 
tence, and toy protection. The diadem, which 
ynur father could not leave yoa,noryoorbTotbwt 
confirm In your hand, It the gift which 1 bestow. 
The kingdom of Armenia if yours : I place 
you on the vacant throne. From this day 
you and your brothers may leom, that it is 


11 Soetontiu, i. 13. See also Dio, lib. laUl. 

Ifillie Son, mider the name of Mitbba, was vror- 
sbippod by the Persian*, and olmoet all the eoitem 
notion*. See Hyde, History of the Perslon ReHfioo- 
la The fpeech of TWdate*, and Nero’s oubwot, ere 
recorded Lj Dio Coaslin, lib. Ixiil 
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mine to nUoa or depoee the mootrefas of the 
earth, u my wisdam ohall direct.” 

Soeh WM the haughty style in which Nero 
■poke of himself ; hot be did net long support 
his grandeur. The coronation being over, he 
adjourned to Pompey’s theatre, where the 
scene prepared, at an enormuDs expeuoe, 
with the most superb decorations. The stage, 
and the whole inside of that noble stnicture, 
were cased with gold. Suob a profusion of 
wealth and magnlfloence had never been dis- 
played to view. To screen the speoUtors from 
the rays of the sun, a purple canopy, Inlaid with 
golden Btaro, was spread over their heads. In 
the centre was seen, richly embroidered, the 
figure of Nero in the act of driving a curricle. 
To the exhibitions of the theatre the pleasures 
^of the table succeeded. 'I'he banquet “ was the 
most sumptnous that taste and luxnry could 
contrive. When the appetite of the guests was 
satisfied, the public diversions were once more 
resumed. Nero seized the ojiportiinity to dis- 
play his talents ; and he, who a little before was 
master of the universe, appeared in the charac- 
ters of charioteer, comedian, singer, and buffoon. 
He song on the stage, and drove round the circus 
in his green livery. '• 'I'he king of Armenia saw 
the prince, who talked of dealing out crowns 
and sceptres, warbling a tone, and managing 
the reins for the entertainment of his subjects. 
Such despicable talents, be knew, could neither 
form a warrior nor a legiolatur. Ills glory, it 
was now evident, depended on the virtue and 
genius of men very different from himielf. 
How be found a people tame enough to obey, 
and general ulficerH willing to command bis ar- 
mies was matter of wonder to the Parthian 
prince. Struck with that idea, he could not re- 
frain from saying to Nero, in the simplicity of his 
heart,'^ ** You have in Corbulo a most vaiuublo 
slave.” 'Fhe drift and good sense of the obser- 
vation made no impression on a frivolous mind 
like that of Nero. An emperor, who placed bis 
glory in being a s^nic performer, paid no atten- 
tion to the merit of Corbulo. If he understood 
the reflection of the eastern prince, he showed 
aHerwards that the only uoe he made of it was, 
to nourish a secret Jealousy, and plan the ruin 


li Fliay mentions tbe decorations of tbe theatre, and 
the vsKt dJnplay of gold for Hie reception of llrldiiles, 
Nero Pompeii tkeatrum opentit auro in umm rfirw, 
fuod TiridaU rrfci Jr^teniai rurtunderet. Lib. xxxilL 

B. :l See also Dio ChssJqb, lib. IvUL 

ITj Dio says, this feont waj given In Nero’s golden 
fwluce ; for which, see Pliny, lib. xxxiil. s. 3. 

16 Rome under the emperors, wm* oflen disturbed by 
the violent spirit of theatrical faction*, the leaden of 
whlrfa were dlsllngiilshed by the colour of their dress, 
such os white, btue, ^ ^Uoir. 'rhl* is what 

Thcltus in snotber place, has colled Histkionslis 
FA\ua. Montesquieu bai roMidered It os OM of the 
cause* of tbe dedenstun of the Rnramn empire. Bee 
the Diologne ««icemlog Oratory, s. W, note, 
n Dio relutcb this remark mode by Tiridates 
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•r U oBeer, wboM hnu in «nni wu too gnat nninbor of otbwa to attend for itiralated 
f.r.tyr«.tto«.dar.. •. wagte, to bU own coantry. oon^nonc. 

A. ^ a. tb. dlTorrion. of tb. tbaatre and fit Kero’, rn.ro.lty that tb. fixl^ of a 
the clrcui ended, Nero thought fit to open « Unff oa the throne of Armenia, wm a liemTier 
more important eoene. He proceeded iHth a burden to the Komane than any of their meet 
Crand redone to the capltol, Where he entered eipeniive wan. , , , , / . , 

with a branch of Uurel in hii hand ; and, aa if There la reaaon to thinjc, that the want of auc- 
ha bad aubdued Armenia, the charioteer and oeea in the attempt to make Nero beliere in the 
player of inter! odea waa aaluted Impeeatoju Hia relision of the Magi, aerred, in aome degree, to 
Tanlty wai now amply gratified ; bat ranity waa open the eyea of Tlrldatea, and rtmoye the eir- 
Dot the only apring of hia actiona. To be an ora of eaatem anperatltion. In order to vlait 
adept in magic arta had been for aome time hia Rome, he had taken a wide compaaa orcr an im- 
predominant paadon ; and, aa Tiridatea brought menae tract of country, and traralled all the 
with him in hia train a number of the Parthian way by land. The cauae of thia circuitoua and 
Magi, he thought the opportunity fair to learn laborioua Journey moat be referred to the auper- 
all the aeoreta of an occult acience, which he atltion of hia nadre country. In the creed of 
belieTed waa not the mere illualonof mathema- the Parthian magi, the tea waa said to be a sa- 
ticiana and pretended phUoeopbera. Tiridatea cred element ; * and to apit in it, or defile the pu- 
atudied to ingratiate himself, and waa proud to ^ ^ity of the watera by the auperfiuitiea of the hu- 
hare the emperor of Rome for fala pupil.' By man body, waa held to be profane and impious, 
hia deaire, the Maoi opened all their atorea of The deaign, probably, was by that doctrine to 
knowledge, and Nero, with the anxiety of a prevent migration, and what at first waa policy 
gniltymind, was eager to pry into futurity. He received in time the sanotion of religion. But 
waa master of the Roman world, and, with the Tiridatea, during his stay at Rome, so far 
aaalttanoe of hit oriental teachers, fiattered him- weeded ont the prejndices of education, that be 
self that he abould soon be able to control the made no scrapie to retnrn by sea. He embarked 
ways of Providence, and give the law to the at Brundusium, ‘ and, having crossed the Adria- 
gods. 'V^'Lth this view he passed his time in close tic, arriv^ed at the port of Dyrrachiom. * From 
oouference with a set of Chaldean impostors ; that place be parsued bis voyage along the coast 
but Tlridates was not able. In return for the of Asia, and, being safely landed, visited the 
kingdom of Armenia, to teach hJi benefactor Roman provinces, and the most splendid cities 
the art of holding commerce with evil spirits, on the continent. Before be entered the con- 
Nero found the whole to be a system of fraud, fine* of Armenia, Corbulo advanced to a meet- 
Instead of being enabled to hold a council with lug. In his interview with the Armenian mon- 
Infemal powers, he was left to the suggestions of arch, he still maintained that superior charac- 
Lis own heart, and the advice of a pernicious ter, which he bad fairly earned by bis talents 
crew of abandoned men and women, who were and bis virtoes. Finding an extraordinary 
the emperor’s confidential ministers, and the number of artificers in the prince’s train, he re- 
Initmmeuts of every villany. Bolved to act with due attention to the interest 

V. It is certain that Nero’s paMlon for the as well us the dignity of the Roman name; and 
guitar, and stage-music, was not greater than with that view, haring separated such as were 
bis ambition to excel In magic incautations ; but hired, he suffered none but those who were a 
though his hopes were frustrated, he did not donation from Nero, to migrate to a foreign 
osam to entertain Tiridatea with the most lavish country. This behaviour gave no offence to 
profusion. An enormous sum * was issued ^ery llridates. He took leave of Corbulo with tlie 
day to tha Armenian king, for the support of highest esteem for his many virtues; and, 
his osru grandeur, and the courtiers in his train, though he entertained no kind of personal re- 
At bis departure a still larger sum was ordered, spect for Nero, he thought the regal diadem 
as a present from the emperor; and that he claimed a return of gratitude; and, upon that 
might rebuild the city of Artaxata, " which had principle, aa soon as the capital of Armenia was 
been levelled to the ground, a number of artlfl- rebuilt, inst^ of calling it jirlaxata, he gave it 
osTs were added, at a vast expense, to the retl- the flattering name of Neronia, 
nue of the Parthian prince, who also engaged a VI. Romo having no war upon her hands, 

Nero, with airs of ^f-congratulatlon, as if bis 

valout had Bubdu*ed the nations, thought fit to 

I PIID 7 the elder hss ftven an sccoant of Nero‘i pas- 
sion for the occnlt sdencas, lib. xxx. a 8 . ~ 

8 Suetonlns nys, Nnro spent. In treating Ilrlilatef 4 The raperstitiom veneration with which the Far. 
with nDpamlteled msfnlfloence, eight hundred thousand t h ls n s considered the sea, hss been already mentloBed. 
sesterces a day { a sum almost incredible ; and at his Pliny says, Tiridatn narHgar^ rotwrnt, quoniam er. 
departure presented him with above a million. Sueton. •pver«iMwtaria^aliisfuemortaUumnec«**ttatiinuviotarm 
in Nero, A aa i mmtvr&m earn fiu ntm putanL Lib. xxx. a 9. 

3 The destmctlon of Artaxata has been mentioned, j 5 See the OeograpUcml Table. 

Annals, xtll. a 41. i ® DyTrarfalum, see the Geogrsphicsl Table. 
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shat the. temple of Javiti. ' fiat that paoil|lo 
dlopoeltloa did not Uit long. Intozlcat^ by 
the homage which he bad reoelred from 
datea^ he wanted to renew the eame eoeoe of 
■plendoar and Tain-glory, by the hamiliation of 
Vologeaeo, the Parthian king. For that par- 
poee he endearoored, by preealng invitationa, to 
Induce that prince to undertake a Journey to 
Rome. At length the eaatem monarch gave a 
declniye anawer : " You can croaa the aea, which 
I hold to be a forbidden element ; come to Aaia, 
and we will then aettle tfa(\ ceremony of our 
meeting." Fired with indignation by that per- 
emptory refusal, and the tone of grandeur with 
which it waa delivered, Nero was upon the point 
of declaring war, if other projects had not dax- 
zled hia imagination. He concerted hia mea- 
sures, and laid plana of vast ambition; but the 
caprice that dictated them yielded to the drat* 
novelty that occurred. He Intended to open the 
temple of Janus for four wars at once. ' The 
first, aguinat the Jews, who felt themselvee op- 
pressed by the avarice and rapacity of Gessiua 
Florus, the governor of the province, and were, 
at that time, In open revolt. The second enter- 
prize waa intended against the JBthloplans ; the 
third, Bgainat the Albanians on the borders of 
the Caspian aea ; the fourth, to revenge tho in- 
sult oCTered to him by the haughty spirit of Volo- 
geaea. The love of fame, whatever he did, was 
the Inapirlng motive : whether he sent forth hia 
armies or drove a chariot, or sung a song, praise 
waa still the ultimate end. If by hia victorious 
arms the ABthlopians and Albanians could be 
reduced to subjection, the glory of enlarging the 
boundaries of the empire was to be the bright 
reward. His exertions were, therefore, made 
against the two last-mentioned states. He sent 
detachments forward to survey the country ; be 
formed flying camps in those distant regions ; he 
began to collect the f(A;ea of the empire ; and, 
not content with drawing from Britain, from 
Germany, and lUyricum, the flower of bis ar- 
mies, be formed a new legion, composed of men 
six feet high, and this be called the phalanx* of 
Alexander the Great. 

Amidst this din of arms, and all this mighty 
tnmalt of warlike preparations, an incident oc- 
curred of more moment to Nero than the glory 
of the Roman nsme. A deputation arrived at 
Rome from the cities of Greece, where the 
theatre, and poetry, and moslc, flourished, with 
orders to pres e nt to the emperor, from the several 


7 Soetonloi nys, Nero, harlog placed his laurel (Town 
in the rapltol, sod being complimented with the title of 
Impermtor, closed the temple of Jsnns. In Nero, a 13. 

6 Boetonlns mentions his Intended expedition to the 
Cssplsn 8ea, h. 19. 

0 Theae levies of men six feet high, to be railed tbs 
Alexandrian phalsox, are stated by Soatonliis, in Nero, 
a 19. 
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plaoea, the victor’s crown *• for minstrelsy and 
song. An opportunity so bright and unexpected 
waa not to be neglected. Nero waa transported 
with joy : he towered above himself and all 
competition. The depnties were admitted to his 
presence; they were caressed, invited to his 
table, and all other business, however important, 
gave way to the elegant arta. 'Fhe Greeka were 
skQled Id the trade of adulation. They be- 
seeched the prince to bouonr them with a speci- 
men of his tale nta. Nero sung to hia guests; 
they beard, they applauded, they were thrown 
luto ecstasies. He in his turn admired their 
taste; they were the only people. who bad music 
iu their souls ; they, and they only, had an ear 
for finer sound ; the true maaters of harmony ; 
the jodges who deserved to hear his exquisite 
]>owers. From that moment all his warlike 
projects vanished from his mind. He thought 
no more of hombllng the Partfaisn king; tho 
.Ethiopians and Albanians might enjoy thrir 
Independent state, and Vespasian might take the 
field against the Jews. The fame of a coach- 
man, a minstrel, and a singer, wns of greater 
moment. He resolvpfi, without delay, to set 
out for Greece. Ilow the ail ministration waa 
to be conducted during bis abaence, waa the first 
consideration. That did not embarrusa bim long. 
The whole authority and all the functions of the 
prince were oommicted to lleliiis, one of his 
freedmen. That upstart minister, with Poly- 
cletUB, bis associate, had already enriched him- 
self with the plunder of tho public, and was 
DOW, with the whole power in his hands, to give 
a full display of bis character. That point being 
settled, a weightier care still remained. An 
imperial charioteer, and acomedian of iliustrlous 
rank, who waa to be nobly covered with Olympic 
dust, and to bring bock laurel crowns for his 
victories in song and pantomime, could not un- 
dertake such an expedition without the greatest 
pomp. Preparations were accordingly made. 
The emperor seemed to be going to an important 
war.** Tigellinus put himself at the head of 
the companions of the Augostan order, in num- 
ber not less than five thousand. To these were 
added an incredible multitude of abandoned har- 
lots, and the most debanohed young men of tho 
time. The whole train went forth, not In war- 
like array, with swords, and pikes, and javelins, 
but with softer instruments; with the sock and 
basklu; with music, lutes and gulUra. Ike 
retinue was suited to the dignity of the enter- 
prise. An idea of the splendour and magnlflcenca 
displayed on this occasion may be easily formed, 
when we are told that Nero never travellsd 
with less than a thousand baggage- waggons ; “ 
the moles all shod with silver, and the driven 


10 See Saetooloa, In Nero, a SS. 

11 Soetoalua,ln Nero, i. 10. 

12 Suetonlut, in the place last died. 
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dr«ted la uarlet; hli A/Hctn iUtm adorned 
with braoeleti oti their anni, and the honei de- 
corated with the richeit trapping 

VII. The cone ule for thii year [A.U.C. 820. 
A.D. 67] were Footeiuj Capito and JuUni Ka- 
fue ; bat theJr aathority wa« lupereeded by 
Hdlae, the freedman,^ who exerclaed all the 
power* of the imperial prerogatlTe. Thli man 
broke looae at once, and waa eeoD felt ai a public 
calamity. Pride and inaolencei ararice and 
cruelty, the nerer-fallin^ vlcet of thoee detectable 
micoreanta, who from the dregi of the people 
rice abore their fellow-cltiaeni, marked the con- 
duct of thii fafourlte freedman, and debased the 
people, who cubmicted to so rile a master. All 
degrees and ranks of men, tbe senate, and the 
Homan knights, groaned under the iron rod of 
an Ignoble tyrant, who confiscated their estates, 
sent them into banishment, or took away their 
lives, at his will and pleasure. The people, who 
shuddered at the presence of the emperor, were 
obliged, in misery of heart, to lament his absence. 

Nero, in the meantime, arrived at Caaiopcea* 
in the Isle of Corryra, and there, in the temple 
of Jupiter CaMlus,* be tuned his harp, and sang 
In the presence of the people. From that place 
he set sail for Greece. Being OLfely landed, his 
first care was, like a great officer, before he 
marched further Into the country, to settle the 
plan of bis operations, in order not only to gain, 
but to secure, his rlctory. With this view, he 
issusd his public orders, requiring that all the 
games,* which were celebrated throughout 
Greece at stated periods, and in different years, 
■honld be performed at their respectire places, 
during his stay in the country ; and not only so, 
but that each city should wait for his arrival. 
Nor wai this all : the fame of snob as bad 
proved victorious, and were then no more, was 
to be obliterated from tbe memory of man, that 
aU preceding merit might be e^psed by tbe 
lustre of a new performer. The statues of the 
deceased were all demoliahed. ' 'Fhe living ar- 
tists were treated with less rigour. They were 
required to enter the lists with their imperial 
rival, and, upon that condition, their statues 
were exempted from the general destruction. 
Nero’s lore of fiune was not a generous emula- 
thm ; it was an Impatiaooe of a rival, that turned 


1 Helios, the freedmsn. Is mentlooed by Dio Caniiis 
to the chsTsoter of a prime rahrister during Nero’i mb. 
senee from Rome. CorndUe hu dseortbed a slave liiliif 
to prefenneat, with tbe leateDtioas brevity of Td:itiu : 
Jsmsli an sffrsnrbl n’est qa’an esdave infame i 
Blen quV change d’etat, 11 ne change point d’sme. 

CnTKA, sot It. scene A 

9 See the OeograpUcsl Td>le. 

3 The city of Caaelope, and the temple of Japlter 
CmIiu, ere both mentioned by Pliny, lib. It. s. IjL 

4 See Snetonliu, !□ Nero, a 91. 

0 The dcftnictlon of tbe ftatnea erected to tbe varlone 
OQoqiierurs In the pabllc games of Greece, is mentioned 
by Soetonlos, in Nero, i. 91. 
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to envy, razkconr, and malice. To' be pronounced 
the first musician, and the beat tragedian, waa 
not enough for his vast ambldon ; be was like- 
wise to be the meet skilful driver of a curricle. 
With that bright object iu view, be bad for some 
years before meditated an expedition into Greece ; 
and finding that the Olympic games were, in 
their regular oouroe, to be celebTated in the sum- 
mer, in the year of Rome eight hundred and 
sixteen, be even then had the precaution, by a 
positive command, to dnfisr the exhibition of that 
great national spectacle till his arrival In Greece. 
The law, or, which was equivalent, bis will and 
pleasure, being announced, tbe people prepared 
for his reception. He began his tour through 
the country; he visited tbe sevend cities, and 
gave liimielf a spectacle on the public stage. 
Greece bad been reduced to sul^ectlon by Fla- 
minius, Mummlus, Agrippa, and Augustus 
Cmsar: and now in her turn she triumphed 
over tbe conqueror. She saw tbe eiuperor of 
Rome running from place to place in the charac- 
ter of a strolling player, a travelling mnsioian, 
and a famous ooachroan. He did not, however, 
depend altogether on his merit, but practised tbe 
underhand arts by which snoceas is often ensur- 
ed. He hired a numerous party to applaud, 
and distributed bribes among tbe judges who 
were to decide. Wherever he performed, a 
legion of Roman knights was stationed in the 
theatre, by their own example to excite and 
animate the admlratton of the multitude, and 
teach the Greeks what was excellent in the arts, 
which they themselves had invented, and carried 
to perfection. By these and such like precon- 
certed measures, Nero secured his triumph in 
all quarters. Competition was invited, and at 
the same time intimidated. In one of the 
cities, a man well skilled in music, but a bad 
politician, experienced tbe danger of contending 
with a powerful rival. Aealons for the honour 
of hla art, and proud of hia own talent, be per- 
sisted to dispute the prlie, till the lictors drove 
him to the wail, and there despatched him in 
tbe sight of the audience. Vesp^an had found 
It neceamry to pass ftum Syria into Greece, in 
order to appear among the band of oonrtien, 
and pay bis homage to the emperor. But, un- 
fortunately, be either had no ear for music, or 
be did not reckon it among the accomplishments 
of a prince. He heard that divine voice in a 
sullen mood, or, as happened to him at Rome 
upon a former oocasion, be feU asleep. * For 
this offoiee, he was ordered to appear no more 
In tbe presence of tbe emperor. He retired to 
a small village, and there, in an obscure lurking- 
place, hoped to find a shelter from reseutm^t. 
He remained for some time iu that state of 
anxious suspense, when tbe Fates called him 
forth to scenes of fbtnre glory. 'Hie Jews wwe 


6 See AnnaJi, book xvL ■. 3 
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In the" field with a powerfol army; they bad 
defeated Ceatlaa Gallai witl« great elaoghter, 
and taken an eagle fnnn one of the legions. The 
critii was big with danger, and called for rlgor- 
oni meaaaret. Bat Nnro did not think that 
Jadea was the field of glory. lie gare the com- 
mand to Vespasian, apprehending no danger 
from a man of obscure descent, and austere man- 
ners, whom be was no longer willing to retain 
near bis person. Vespasian departed to take 
upon him the command in Syria, and Nero con- 
tinued his progress through Greece. He was 
received every where with public demonstra- 
tions of respect ; but the people could scarce re- 
frain from langhter, when they heard the sound 
of a voice neither loud nor clear, and saw the 
singer rising on his toes, in a vain endeavour to 
expand the notes, andstrahiiug his organs, till a 
face, naturally red, was so inflamed as to vie with 
the deepest scarlet. Not content with the fame 
of an enchanting singer, he resolved to prove 
himself a great tragedian. The parts, in which 
he chose to diitlnguiflh himself, ’ were HaacuLKs 
Fukkns ; (Edipiis, who murdered his father, 
and tore out his own eyes ; Ohebtks, poniarding 
hid mother ; and sometimes a ravished Sabine, 
or a Matron in iJk,BODR, on the point of being 
delivered. When he arrived at Olympia, he 
found, that the celebrated games of that place 
consisted altogether of chariot- races, and athle- 
tic nercises, and by consequence that no theatre 
had been erected. Was his darling music to be 
excluded? Bather than suffer such an indig- 
nity, he ordered preparations to be made for 
Interludes, and other dramatic performances. 
Not content with being blinded on the stage; 
with raving like a madman, and being brought 
to bed like a woman ; he was still to figure on 
the race- ground, and astonish the multitude with 
his dexterity in whirling round the course. 
Determined to perform wonders, and surpass 
nil ancient fame, he mounted a car drawn by 
six hones, but had the misfortune, in the heat of 
hii career, to be thrown from his seat. Ho 
mounted again ; but either hurt by his fall, or 
not able to bear the velocity of the motion, ho 
was obliged to descend before he reached the goal. 
He was, notwithstanding, declared conqueror. 
He contended afterwards for the prizes at the 
Pythian, the Nemcan.and oil the other games of 
Greece, with equal success at every place. He 
was proclaimed victor in all trials of skill, and 
gained no leas than eighteen hundred different 
crowns. The honoor so obtained was always un- 
derstood to reflect a lustre on the conqueror’s 
native country. With a view to that custom. 


7 Dio CoatluB tells us, that when Nero pcriomied the 
part of CoMOOf, one of the ipectators asked, W'liit is ho 
Riring now f A man answered. He it in Uibaiir . For a 
lirt of the diaracter* acted by Nero, see Suetonius, In 
Nero, a £1. 
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the form of the proclamation " in favour of Ner® 
was as follows; “ Niao C-ssar is victor ix 

THE COMBAT (utmlng It), AND HAH WON TUX 
CROWN TOR THE ROMAN TEOriX, AND THE UNI- 
VERSE, or WHICH HE IS MASTER.” CuTe WOS 

takeu to transmit to Rome a regular account of 
all his victories. Such a career of rapid success 
made the people stand at gaze. The senate 
passed a vote of thanks to the gods for sucli 
signal events, and, by their decrees, so loaded 
the caleudar, that the year could scarce flud 
room for so many rejoicing days. 

VIII. Nero nov^ conceived tliat he hod tri- 
umphed over the arts, and, in tlie pride of his 
heart, resolved to make a progress through the 
conquered country. He tmik care, however, 
not to visit Athens or Laicedremon. In the for- 
mer, he dreaded to up|)rouch the temple of the 
EumenidiD. A mind lashed and goadid by tbn 
whips and stings of a guilty conscience wished 
to avoid those avenging deities.* He was de- 
terred from l^aceilicmon by the form of govern- 
ment, and the sanctity of the laws establislicd by 
Lycurgua. The place where tbe Kleusiniaii 
mysteries '* were celebrated, was also forbidden 
ground. Murderers and porrlcidin were ex- 
cluded from th(wc religious oereraoiiiea. Nero 
was Belzed with a fit of remorse. Busy reflec- 
tion brought to ligiit tbe iniquities of his con- 
duct; in tile agitation of his spirits, he reviewed 
those deeds of horror, which forbore to goad him, 
while his mind was becalmed by vanity and 
pleasure. Conscience may grant a tmee to the 
guilty, but never makes a lasiliig peace. Dis- 
tracted by his fears, and sunk in the gloom of 
superstition, " lie resolved to consult the oracle 
at Delphi. The Pythian priestess warned him 
to beware of seventy-three years. He received 
the admonition as a certain promise of long life, 
not then tliinking of Galba, wlio had reached 
bis seventy-third year, and in a short time after 
succeeded to the imperial dignity. The oracle 
pleased him at first by agreeable bodliigs, but did 
not continue long in bis good graces, 'ITir par- 
ricide, he WHS told, which he hod committed. 


8 Sec Crovlcr’s Rodiod J-^peron', Life of Nerd, \o). 
Iv. p. 304. 

9 Saetonln* wyi, Nero, nfter Uie mnnlrr of hlfl nio. 
filer, WM not able U* bear the repmorhes of hi* own 
ooiudenre, though lie liad received the rongrmtiilatory 
addrcM<'8 of Uie army, the aenato and Uie po<iple; bo 

frcqueuUy cfinfeiPod that he \va* haunted by bin mother’s 

pl„«t follow ing him with the w hip* and humlDgt4irrhe* 
of tbe Furies. Eragttari te materna rfrlvrtlnu 

furiarutH ar Uedit ardfnlthut. In Nero, a. 

10 VSTien Nero mode the tour of Greece, bo did not 

diu-e to attend tlio Eleublnlan mysteries, liaving beard 
the dior warning all iinplnu* and Dcfarious Tlllain* not 
to approach the pla<*<* .*^0100. in Nero, 8. JL 

1 1 Suetonlufl aayi', lie utlcmptod hi call up hla motber'a 
ghost, la order to appcaao and mollify her wrulh. In 
Nero, *. 34. 

12 See fill* related by Soetonlu*, In Nero, a 34. 
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pUeitd him In the nme nnk with Alomeoa ukI 
Onstei, who hmd murdered their mothen. 
Nero klndM with indl^iutiom He reoolTed 
that the fod ehould feel hie resentment, and, Id 
hli fury, diethmohlaed the territory of Clrrha, ' 
which had been appropriated to the temple, and 
was held to be conaecrated ^nnd. Nor did hie 
pfareiify end here. The omcle wai to bo illenced, 
or BO profkned ae to lose lie crediL With thie 
Intent, be ord er ed a number of men to be maa- 
•acred on the epot ; and haring poured libations 
of their blood into the opening of the groand, 
from which the ezhalatlona lasned, that were 
■apposed to Inapire the prieateM with enthuaias- 
tlo fhry, he closed the orifice, and with pride and 
Insolence left a place which had been rerered for 
ages. After this exploit, he retnrned to hia for- 
mer luxury, and in the gratifications of rice 
hoped to find some respite fhim bis anxious 
thooghta Bat eren rlco required variety. Re- 
petition might pall the sated appetite, and, If he 
did not show an Inventive genius, the flattery of 
the Greeks waa In danger of being exhausted. He 
bad made himself at Rome the wife of Pythago- 
ras, ' but that was become an obsolete story, and 
no longer excited wonder. He was determined, 
therefore, to resume his sex, and marry Sporns, 
the eunuch. The ceremony was performed ■ 
with great pomp and splendour. Caivla Cria- 
plnlUa* waa appointed miiiresa of the wardrobe 
to the emperor'i wife. She adorned the bride 
with all the decorations of female elegance ; and 
Tigelllnus, amidst the applause of the astonlahed 
Greeks, who, with arch sneers of ridicule, had 
still the addreaf to pay their adulation, gave 
away Sporua in marriage to the emperor of 
Rome. It waa aald upon the occaaion, that It 
would hare been well for mankind, if Nero'a 
Iktber had been married to auoh a wife. 

IX. Nero could not, lii this uubounded man- 
ner, riot In rice and folly without vast expenae, 
and a prodigious waste of the public treasure. 
To supply his prodigality, Helios the freedmao, 
who conducted the administration at Rome, 
laboured hard, by every iniquitous measure, by 
extortion, and cruelty, to raise enormous sums 
of money. A tame and complying senate was 


1 llie territory of Clrrba was for msny years annexed 
to tbe temple of Delphi \ hence Ixioan says la his sd- 
dreia to Nero : 

8ed mthi Jam Dameo ] nee sJ te pectore vates 
Arriptam, OinkBa vellm secrets morentein 
Bolidtare Deum. 

PaAssai.. lib. L ver. (D. 

9 Hs beosKM the wife of Pythagoras. AnnalSf xr. s. 

en. 

3 ChrysoatoiDDa rayi, Orstton xxi. Nero ofEsred s 
great reward to the person, who aboold change Bporoi 
Into a woman j and there were not wanting sraptrlci^ 
who pmnilsed to arrompUih that metamorphosis. ' 

4 For more of her, see History, L a 73 : and aes Dio. 
UklallL 
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I aaally indaoed by the arts of the prime mAilster, 
to rote an immense annoal snm to be nmitted 
I to the emperor, during bis absence from the 
capital. The rapacity of Helios was not to be 
appeased. The companions of the Augustan 
society ' bad bound themselves by a row to erect 
a statue to Nero, not less than a thousand pound 
weight. By that roluntiry obligation tDey were 
said to hare incurred a debt, and were compelled 
to advance an equivalent sum of money. No 
rank or atatlon waa safe from plunder and op- 
prendon. Roman knighta and senators fell a 
Mcriflce, and their eitates were confiscated. 
Siilpioioa Caraeriuua,' a man descended from 
sn illuatrions family, waa put to death fur an 
extraordinary reason. The surname of Pylhl- 
cua had been for ages annexed to hia anceston, 
and waa, consequently, an hereditary honour. 
By the fertile inreDtion of Ileliua this was con- 
atnied into a crime. The name might imply a 
victor in the Pythian games; and wheu Nero, 
with the consenting voice of Greece, waa de- 
clared ooiveml oonqueror, to usurp that title 
was a crime of violated majesty, and an impious 
sacrilege. Sulpicius and his son were ,put to 
death, and their effects were forfeited to the 
state. Wealth, In whatever rank, waa sure to 
provoke the hand of rapacity, and Rome, under 
the- government of a presuming and arrogBDfe 
freedman, was a scene of plunder, blood, and 
cruelty. And yet all that could be amassed by 
those ifilqultouji means, was not sufficient for the 
prodigality of Nero. The Greeks bad fiattered 
hia vanity, and, In return, were doomed to feel 
the hand of oppretaion. The cities, which bad 
revered him as a god, had reason in the end to 
execrate him as a tyranU I'hey saw their best 
and most distinguished cltixens put to death, or 
sent into banishment, that the emperor might 
enjoy the spoils of their plundered property.^ 

X. The fame of a divine voice, and an ex- 
quisite hand on the guitar, was not sufficient for 
the ambition of Nero. He wished to distinguish 
himself by some uubeard of enterprise. The 
grand, the vaat, and almost impossible, fired his 
imagination. He arrived at Corinth, and was 
there sarprised to see by what a narrow Isthmus 
the two seas were separated. Like the hero of 
Statins the poet, he heard the murmur of the 
billows, on the Ionian and the Aiigean shores; 
in mcitiu audit duo litora camjHi. "ITie project of 
piercing tbrough the land, and forming a navi- 
gable canal to oommunicate the two seas, and 


6 See Crevler, Life ot Nera 

6 For SnlpirlDs Camerlniu, see Annals, xUL s. 58 j and 
see Crerier, vol. iv. p. 310. 

7 Nero's dislike of every great aian at Rome, Joined to 
bti rapacity, Indoosd him, by means of hia satellltea, to 
kill, or force to despatch themselves, the rWiMt and 
most lilnatrloas of those, who till then bad escaped Us 
croelty. Crevier, voL Iv. p 311. 
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render \t anneccMtrj for marioer* to nil round 
the Peloponneeni, ■track hit faooj, and fired 
him with ideu of immortal fame. * The Greeki 
opposed the dealfn, and endearoured to dlscoade 
him from undertakinf it. The lanfoa^ of la- 
perstition was, that to attempt to Join what had 
been ierered forages, would be an impious riola- 
tion of the laws of nature. Nero was not to be 
deterred from his purpose ; religious principlea 
were urged in Tain ; to conquer nature were an 
imperial work, and what the gods ordained, 
might be new-modelled by hii superior Judg- 
ment. He knew, besides, that the attempt had 
been made by Demetrius Policrates, an eastern 
king, by Julios Cesar and Caligula,* and to ac- 
complish an arduous work, which those three 
princes bad undertaken without effect, appeared 
to him the height of human glory. He resoly- 
ed, therefore, to begin the work without delay. 
Having harangued the pnetorlan soldiers, and 
urged every topic that could Inflame their ardour, 
he provided himself with a golden pick-axe (for 
such hands were not to be sullied by baser metal), 
and, advancing on the shore, sung in melodiont 
strains a hymn to Neptune, Amphitrite, and all 
the inferior gods and goddesses, who allay or 
heave the waters of the deep. After this cere- 
mony, he struck the first stroke into the ground, 
and with a basket of sand on bis shoulder, 
marched away in triumph, proud of bis Hercu- 
lean labour. The natives of the country saw 
the frantic enterprise with mixed emotions of 
fear, astonishment, and religious horror. They 
observed to Nero, that of the three princes, who 
bad conceived the same design, not one died a 
natural death. They told him farther, that. In 
some places, as soon as the axe pierced the ground, 
a stream of blood gashed from the wound ; hol- 
low groans wore heard from subterraneous 
caverns ; and varioui spectres, emitting a feeble 
murmar, were seen to glide along the coast. 
These remonstrances made no impression. Nero 
ordered his soldiers to exert their utmost vigour; 
mqaey was levied In every quarter ; cruelty and 
extortion went hand in hand. In order to pro- 
cure a lufflcicnt number of workmen, the Jails 
in all parts of the empire were ransacked, and 
the armies In Syria and Palestine had it in com- 
mand to send to Corinth oil the prisoners taken 
in battle. 

'fhe conduct of the war against the Jewish 
nation bad been, as mentioned above, committed 
to Vespasian, who had already carried bis vlcto- 
rioai arms through the province of Galilee. 
The enemy, as soon as they bad intelligence that 


fl For this attempt to penetrate the Isthmns of Co- 
rinth, see Suetonius, In Nero, i. 19 ; and Dlu, Ub. Ixlii. 

0 Plluy relsUi this fact i Perfodere o/reo navigabili 
a»giutiat tat teniavert D^Toetriut rej, dictator Catar^ 
Caiut priMotptf Domithu A'sro, infiuuio (ut ottMium 
patuit txUu) imeepto. 
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he was adranclog at the bead of a powerful 
army, eadeaToored fo surprise a Romau garri- 
son io the oJty of Asralop, '* but were repulsed 
with prodigious slaughter. Not lem than edgb- 
teen thousand were pat to the sword by the le- 
gions, who bad orders to give no quarter. Ves- 
pasian found It n^oessary, against a fierce and 
obstinate raee^ at that time fbr their manifold 
crimes devoted to destruction, to forget the max- 
ims of Roman clemency. It is certain that those 
merciful conquerors never spilled so much hos- 
tile blood in any of their wars from the first 
foundstion of Rome. The city of Gadara “ was 
taken by itorm, and reduced to ashen. Tiie 
garrison and the whole body of the inhabltauU 
perished in the flames. In the meantime, Tra- 
jan, whose son was afterwards emperor of Rome, 
was sent, at the head of the tenth legion, to 
spread terror and destruction through the coun- 
try. He laid siege to the city of Japha,** and, 
meeting with an obstinate resistance, carried the 
works by assault. All who wire capable of 
bearing arms, lu number not leas than fifteen 
thousand, were put to the sword. The Sfiraarl- 
tans, who hod collected their forces ou Mount 
Garlxim, were treated With the same severity. 
Cerealli, who afterwards commanded against 
Civilia, the Batavian chieftain, and also In Bri- 
tain, had orders to march with three thousand 
foot and six hundred horse to attack the fastnes- 
ses on the hills, and dislodge the enemy. He 
formed lines of clrcumvallatlou round the hill, 
and by close blockade cut off all commuulcation 
with the adjaceut country. The Samaritans 
were reduced by famine to the last distress; yet, 
even in that condition, held out to the last with 
determined obatinacy. Cerealis ordered bis men 
to advance up the bill, llie soldiers forced their 
way up the steep ascent, and with resistless val- 
our soon gained the summit. A drudful car- 
nage followed. Twelve thousand of the Sama- 
ritans perished on the spot. The city of Gam sla*^ 
was taken by aasault, and the garrison, with all 
the Inhabitants, put to the sword. 

Vespasian, during these operations, carried on 
the siege of Jotapata^'* the strongest place in 
Galilee. Josephua, '* the historian, had been 
appointed governor of the province, and he now 
commanded the garrison, determined to make a 
vigorous defence, and hold out to the last extre- 
mity. The itartlculani of the siege are related 
by himself, and therefore need not to be here re- 


10 For Asemlon, see the Oeognphlral Tabls. 

11 See tbe OeofTBphJcsl Table. 

18 For JsphA, see the Oeofnpbiral Tsble. 

13 See tbe GcognphlcjU I'sble. 

1 1 For Osmala, ice the Gcognptaleal Table. 

15 For tbe rltj of Jotapatm, see the Oeofriphn^l 
Table. 

16 The works of Josephni are well known. They 
ruotaln a mlxtare of et>od senie and eredollty, of truth 
and fable. 
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peated. ]t will be mfBoIeat to ttyi that be die- i 
cbar^ed all the duties of an able oflflcer, by his | 
own example, no less than by his spirited exhor- 
tattdns, animating the soldiers, and in every 
part of the works exciting them to deeds of val- 
our. The siege lasted seven and forty days. 
In one of the approaches to the walls, Vespasian 
was wounded by a lance aimed at him from the 
works; but he bore the pain with such silent 
fortitude, that no ill consequence followed. On 
the forty-seventh day of the siege, the Inhabi- 
tants still refusing to capitulate, the signal was 
given for a general assaulL Titus, at the head 
of a ohoseu band, scaled the walla, and waa the 
first that entered the town. In that dreadful 
crisis it does not appear that Josephus either 
faoed the danger, or discharged the fonctlons of 
a general officer. Except the women and chil- 
dren, and about twelve hundred prisonetp, all 
who were found in the town died in one general 
carnage. Josephus was afterwards found con- 
cealed in a cave. Vespasian spared his life, and 
the historian survived to write an account of the 
siege, Intermixed, indeed, with some romantic 
circumstances, but containing various matter for 
the Information of posterity, 'llitf city of Torl- 
oh^ * which hod been the receptacle of a turbu- 
lent and seditious rabble from all aides of the 
country, waa compelled, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, to open her gates to ITtus. Vespasian 
ordered twelve hniidred of the most fierce incen- 
diaries to be put to death, as a public example, 
and, in compliance with Nero’s letters, sent six 
thousand prisoners” to work at the isthmus of 
Corinth. 

XI. While Vespasian pursued his conquests, 
and, in one campaign, overran the province of 
Galilee, Rome waa a scene of tumnlt and dis- 
traction. Heliui reigned like a second emperor : 
the people called him the worst of the two. 
Each day produced new proofs of avarice, cru- 
elty, and all the vices of an upstart slave, llie 
senators began to woke from their lethargy ; 
the clamours of the populace were loud and 
fierce; rage and indignation glowed in every 
breast; and the flame was ready to mount into 
a biaxe. The freedman saw his danger. He 
despatched letters to inform the emperor that 
the urgency of his affairs required his presence 
at Rome. ” But Nero’s vast designs were of too 
much importance. Hli answer to the favourite 
waa, ** You advise me to return to Rome, but 
whatever your reasons are, you ought rather to 
recommend a longer absence; that 1 may flnioh 
my grand undertaking, and then revisit the ta- 
piial, crowned with immortal glory." Hs saw 

I For the city of Tsrlclues, see Suetonius, In Tito, s. 4 ; 
nod see tbe Googrophltvl Table. 

B Junephui myw, Vespsslmn snpplled Nero with six 
thoasand Jews, all strong young men, chosen out of a 
vast number of prisoners. 

8 Buetonlm, lu Nero, s. S3. 
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the namber of iabouren seat by Veapoolan, and, 
Jo conoldermtioii of that timely aacoour, forgave 
the merit of that viotorJons generoL Corbulo^ 
hod not the good fortune to be remembered with 
equal moderation. Tiridates had mentioned 
him with tbe praise due to his virtue, and his 
fame In arms. That commendation was onffi- 
clent to provoke the Ingratitude of a tyrant, who 
beheld dlstingnished talents with a Jealous eye, 
and suffered no man to be great and virtuous 
with impunity. Being at length determined to 
exeente the bloody parpooe, which he bod for 
■ome time harboured in secret, he wrote to 
Corbulo in terms of great esteem and kindness, 
calling him his friend and benefactor, and ex- 
presslng his ardent wish to have an interview 
with a general who bad rendered such signal 
’ services to the empire. Having sent that insidl- 
oos Invitation, he held a private correspondence 
with Airlns Varus, who served in Asia ; a young 
man of a daring spirit, in haste to rise by hia 
crimes. To fabricate a charge against hia com- 
manding officer, he knew would be the way to 
ingratiate himself with Nero. He sent a for- 
mal accusation, loaded with every crime that 
calumny could snggest. Corbnlo fell into tbe 
snare. A mind like his, impregnated with hon- 
our and heroic fortitude, could admit no suspi- 
cion of Intended treachery. H e embarked with- 
out any retinue, and landed at Cenchrete, a 
Corinthian harbour lu the Aegean sea. Nero 
was there at the time, dressed in his pantomime 
garb, and ready to monnt the stage, when the 
arrival of bis general officer was announced. 
He felt the Indecency of giving an audience in 
his comedian’s dress to a man, whom he re- 
spected, while be hated him. To free hlmseJf 
from all emboirassmeDt, he took the shortest 
way, and Bent a death-warrant. Corbulo tiaw too 
late that honeaty is too often the dupe of the igno- 
ble mind. He scorned to expostulate. “ 1 have 
deserved this,” be said, and fell upon his sword.” 

Tbe blood of one great man could nut appease 
tbe cmelty of Nero. Whoever was eminent for 
talents, riches, or nobility of birth, was consid- 
ered as a state-criminal. In that number were 
the two Soribonil, Rufus and Procoius, who bad 
Jived in perfect harmony, with mutual esteem, 
and true brotherly affection. Their fortunes 
were a joint stock. They assisted egch other in 
tbe road to bononrs, and both together rose to 
stations of high authority ; one on the Upper, 
and tbe other on tbe Lowar Rhine. While they 
discharged their res 3 >ect 1 ve duties with integrity, 
and an wearied seal for the pnblic service, Rac- 
tlus Afrioanui* was their secret enemy. This 
man had the ear of Nero, and knew how to 

4 For the fate of Corbalo, tee Dio, liL IxUL 

5 He tame Babmlwloa with which to msoy brare tnd 
eminent men received orders to die, Alls the mind with 
utonlshment and Indlgnstlon. 

6 For PaottoB Afrlcauus, see History, Iv. i. 4L 
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tniufuM bU uwo milignlty Into the heart of a 
prince too /atalJy prone to evil deeds. The rlr- 
tuoi of the Sciibonil were, by bie artful miere- 
preeentstioD, conyerted into crimefl; the happy 
coDoordf in which they lired, was a ooniplracy 
Bguinst the itate ; and their fanle and credit In 
the German armies were the means of two am- 
bitions politicians, not the end of their actions. 
By conciliating the good will of the soldiers, 
they hoped to oyertum the goyemment. Nero 
took the alarm, and, under a specious pretence 
of doing honour to the two brothers, invited 
them to his court. They obeyed his orders. As 
soon as they arrived in Greece, a new scene was 
opened. An audience was refused ; they were 
forbid to appear in tbe emperor’s presence ; sub- 
orned accusations were presented in form : and 
the unhappy brothers found themselves in the 
sad condition of state-criminals. They desired 
to be heard in their defence. U'bat act of justice 
was denied. They knew, that, under a despotic 
prince, the interval between tbe opening of an 
accusation and the catastrophe is always short. 
They resolved not to wait the tyrant's pleasure, 
but to deliver themselves with Roman fortitude 
from an ignominious death. They opened their 
veins, and expired together. 

The fate of Crassus,^ who derived an Ulustri- 
OUH lineage from Pompey the Great, and Cras- 
suB tbe triumvir, may be mentioned In this 
place. Historians have nut fixed the time of his 
death with precision ; but it is certain that he 
fell a victim to the cruelty of Nero. Crassus, 
his father, with Scribonia, his mother, and a 
brother, who was named Cuclus Fompeius 
Magnus, had been cut off by tbe emperor Clau- 
dius. “ But the family, in the opinion of Aqui- 
lelua llegulus," had not shed blood enough. That 
pernicious informer knew that to be accused, was 
to be condemned. He invented a charge of an 
atrocious nature, and Crassus shored the fate of 
his murdered family. He left two brothers j 
the eldest, Cmssus Scriboiiianus ; the youngest, 
the unfortunate Plso, at that time a banished 
man, but afterwards ^opted by Galba, *• too 
soon to fall from that dangerous emiuenoe. 

During these bloody tragedies, the great busi- 
neu of piercing tbe isthmus was not neglected. 
The work began at a place called Lecbioum, " a 
Bca-port on the Ionian seo. It went on with 
strenuons exertion for a number of days. A 
trench was dog four stadia In length, which was 
compneed to be a tenth part of the isthmus. 
Bat the flame of discord was lighted up at Horae. 
A etorm was gathering in Gaul, and oommo- 


7 For the fate of Crassus, see Crevier, toL iv. p. 313. 
.8 See the Hlatory, book It. b. 42. 

9 For RegnJut, seo PUny the Yoonger, Ub. L epist 5; 
STMl Life of AfiTlnila, a. 2, note. 

10 For Plso, adopted by Galba, see History, L s. 15 
end 16. 

11 See the Oeographlcal Table. 


I tiom shook every part of the anpiro. In that 
I alArminf ooojaiictare, Hel/os thought £t to 
leave his associate Poljrcletaaj as bln vicegertnt 
at Home, and be himself passed over iuU> Greece. 
Hemet Nero at Corinth, and, by giving him, 
in striking colours, a dreadful picture of the state 
of affairs, enforced the necessity of returning to 
the capital. The grand enterprise was aban- 
doned, and tbe Ionian and Ailgean eeas were 
lell to flow in the direction which nature had 
appointed. But still there was an object that 
attracted Nero’s fond regard. The time of cele- 
brating the Isthmian games was near at hand. 
His favourite passion hurried him to the place. 
The pugilist and the charioteer houiiihed from 
his mind all fear of plots and iusurrectlonti. He 
thought of the crowns of victory which he had 
obtained in every quarter. His heart expended 
wlt^joy, with self-Gougratuiation, and gratitude 
towards a people, who bad declared him match- 
leae, and unrivalled in all the games and exer- 
cises Ibroughout tbe country. It hohoved so 
great a conqueror to leave a lasting monumeut 
of mnnificcuce, and imperial gruudeur. Plate 
with pride, and touched wilh geiienms seuLi- 
ments, he resolved to give Givece her liberty. 
With that design ho repaired to tbe forum. 
Nor did he suffer his gracious intention to be 
uttered by the ]>ubljc crier. Such a gift required 
the accents of bis own heavenly voice. He as- 
cended the tribunal of harangues, aud, having 
declared Greeceafree country,'* set sail for Ituiy. 

XII. The consuls next in office were Galeriua 
Trachalus and Slliua Italicus, [A. U. C. 

A.D. 6H.J They were both men pf genius; 
both addicted to study, and distinguished by their 
extensive literature. Trachalus '* was an orator 
in great celebrity, always copious, and often 
BuhlJme. bilius Italicus had also distinguished 


J2 Saetoiiiiia In Nero, s. 2k 

13 TrmchaJtw an orator of emjueDce, corameoded 
by Ouliitillun, lib. x. rap. L Ho is aJito menUoned by 
Tsdtas, Hlhtory, I. i. 00. 

14 In the Hat of Romsn poets, whom Quintillsn Las 
criticised, no mention Is made of Slllns ItaJims. It is 
therefore probable, that bis work had not appeared, 
when QuintllUm publiahcd his Instltutm, In tbe reign of 
Domlthm. Sllius (like Lunui before him) underttK^k to 
moke B great hlatorical event the sutOwt of oji i-pJc 
poem; but departing from the precedent left by Loran, 
he baa lutenvoTen with the truth too niurb of fable, and 
whst the crJUi-B cadi machinery. ITie poem, however, 

has many beautlfa I passages. Tbe author raised m exm- 
■iderable fortune, and was possesaed of two tHUs ons 
that had been the property of Cicero, and the other of 
Virgil He lived to the nge of seventy-five, and then 
put on end t/» hU days by shsUnenre , being instructed 
lu the stoic sdiool, and by the practice of the sge, that 
suicide wss not sgmhwt the law of nature. Seneca, tbe 
admired philosopher, hss, among many oUiors, the fol- 
lowing maxim : " Live so as to welcome death ; and 
even, if you think fit, to seek It. Wliether it comes to 

yorn'or yon gotoit, isimniateriaL" Eitrr3t!U,Htimfr- 

tem et cxciynoj. el, ti tin rci twuUbit, arcessew. /ster- 
ett jijkil, am tlla jd not enthtf, oa ad OUta not EpiHt. 
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blmielf Rt the bar, but cot with anblemlahed 
repatmtlofi. He kaew that, under Nero, to be 
the aoctieer of innocence wai tbe road to prefer^ 
mmft'] but he returned to the patbi of rirtue, 
and by hla poetry, which he publiihed after- 
warda, tranamitted bli name to potlerity. Dor- 
inf hli cnnanlahip, Nero returned from Greece, 
to doee the acene of rice and folly. After a tem- 
pettuotu royaf e, he arrived at Naples, where the 
first dlaplaye of hie fenioi had been seen in their 
dawn. ' Hla fame was now in ita meridian 
luatre. The oonqneror in the Olympic, the Py- 
thian, and the Isthmian games, was to enter the 
dty In trumph ; and for thia purpose the uaoal 
ayeonea were not anfficient. The occasion re- 
quired something new and extraordinary. The 
cuatom in Greece was, to throw down part of 
the city wall, * that the conqueror in the sacred 
games might enter through the breach. Nero 
ordered an opening to be made for himself, and 
entered tbe city in a triumpal car, drawn by six 
milk-white horses. The splendour of the day ex- 
ceeded the triumph of Flaminins* or Mum- 
roiua. They had obtained Tictoiies, and subdued 
a nation : but what Roman triumphed over the 
arts of Greece? Who, before Nero, was declared 
the beat charioteer, and the finest player on the 
guitar? From Naples he went U) Antium, ^ 
bis native city, and there displayed the same 
pomp and ceremony. Rut Home was the place 
where his pride was to appear In all ita gran- 
deur. A long procession led the way. Ills 
crowns of victory In the various games glittered 
to the eye, and inscriptions, in glaring letters, 
blazoned forth the fame of Nero, the first Roman 
who gained the prize of theatrical talenta. Fes- 


Ixlx. it wsi not understood bj Seneca, nor was the 
hgfat of nature strong enough to inrurm the itok' sobool, 
that the life into which we are called, ought to be pre- 
served during the pleasure of the Supreme Being that 
gave It. Pliny tbe consul gives an sccoout of tbe death 
of SlHos Itallcoi. Towards the end of s long life, he 
had coutrmeted an Incurable disease, and therefore re- 
solved to close the scene. He bad practised at the bar 
In tbe beginning of life, and. In Nero's time. Incurred 
the disgrace of being a volontary accuser. Lir^erat 
/basass mam rw3 Nenme, cred*batur tpomie aemuame. 
But be sfterwards. In a more retired life, retrieved his 
reputation. Maculam vetaris imdurtri^e taudabiii otio 
abluerat He was a poet, but he wrote with more care 
than genius. Scrilmbat oartnina majort tmra, qnam in- 
gttti*. He poasoaaed a number of villas, and bad R large 
collection of books, statues, and pictures. He celebrsted 
Virgil's blrtb-day, sod visited his tomb near Naples, as 
if It were a temple. It was his glory, that Nero perished 
In hli coDsnlshlp, and by that event the world was de- 
livered from a monster. Fllny,book lU. eplsL 7. Mar- 
tial has left sevaral epigrams. In praise of SlUaa ItsUous, 
whom, as It seems, be esteemed and loved. 

1 BoetoDlas In Nero, a fiS. 

t This custom is recorded by Vltruvios, book lx, tod 
Boatonlns, a SO. 

8 Flamliilus triompbed over tbe last FhiUp of Ma- 
eadon, and Mummlus eoDtoered Corlath. 

4 For Antlom,see the Oeofrapfaleal Table. 
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tive songs, and thanksglring hymni, were sung, 
not to Jupiter, ' the guardian god of Rome, but 
to Apollo, the deity of singers and harpers. Tbe 
triumphal car, In which Augustus bad been seen, 
was brought forth on the occasion. That emperor, 
after all his victories, entered the city in triumph: 
Nero sst in the same carriage, a coachmau and 
a player. Augustus was attended by Agrippa : 
Nero bad by bis side Diodorus, the maslclan. 
Thestreeta resounded with soclsmatlons ; ** lo ! 
Victory ! Victory in the Olympic, the Pythian, 
and the Isthmian games ! lo I the conqueror of 
Greece ! Happy the people who heard that me- 
lodious voice !” Victims were slain, incense rose 
to heaven, and flowers * covered all the way. 

Nero retnmed to his palace. Pomp and splen- 
donr were at an end ; the scenes of vanity pa«ed 
away, and he was left at leisure to think and to 
be wretched. Hellus had told him that tbe con- 
Jonoture was big with danger. Plots, Insurrec- 
tloDs, and conspiracies, filled his mind with 
dreadful apprehensions. A conspiracy,^ beyond 
all question, was actually formed, and ready to 
break out, had it not been discovered by a trif- 
ling accident. It happened that one of tbe con- 
spirators,” towards the close of the day, passed 
by the theatre. He saw in one of the porticos, 
a man loaded with fetters, and in bittemeaa of 
heart bewailing his unhappy lot. Upon Inquiry, 
It was found that be was to be led Into the pre- 
sence of Nero, which be considered as sure de- 
struction. The conspirator was touched with 
compassion. He drew nearer to the prisoner, 
and, to assuage his fears, whispered in his ear, 
** Haven good heart; live till to-morrow, and 
you will have reason to thank me as your de- 
liverer." These were words of comfort to a 
wretch who expected instant death. His liopes 
revived; such welcome tidings filled him with 
delight and wonder ; but wonder was tbe 
strongest emotion. Tbe novelty of an incident 
so unexpected fixed bis attention. By what 
means was he to be delivered from impending 
ruin? Nothing huts dark conspiracy could bring 
shout such an event. He resolved to reveal all 
be knew. The merit of a discovery, made in 
time, would not only secure his life, but lead 
on to fortune. Ho dsalred to be conducted to 
the prince. The conspirator was Immediately 
seized and pat to the torture. His courage was 
for some time undaunted, unsubdued. He de- 
nied the whole of the charge. Bat protracted 
misery was too much to bear. His reiiolutloa 
failed . 'Fhe names of bis accomplices were ex- 


5 SnetniilaB menttoiu the car of Augustas, sod tbe 
procesaloD to tbe temple of Apollo, s. 8). 

0 Suetonlas, i. S&. 

7 This vrss, probmbly. tbe conspiracy formed by 
Vlnidiis. Bee Soetoo. in Nero, s. 36. 

8 Tbe psrtlcnlsn bere related, are told by Flatardi, 
In his Essay on OsmiUty. 
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torted by tbo rlolniM of pnfo, and all were coa- 
demned to luffer. A eoeoe of blood wm 
Uid, and Nero’a lapentition ascribed the dla- 
corery of the plot to the mlracnloai Interpoei- 
tion of the godi. 

Having conquered his enemies, and secnred 
the future tranquillity of his reign, he thought 
it time to give ^oose to hii libidinous passions, 
and purine his theatrical amusements. For this 
purpose he removed to Naples, the place of per- 
fect security, and the seat of pleasure. His 
halcyon days were soon Interrupted. A storm 
had been for some time gathering In Gaul, and 
threatened at length to shake the empire to Its 
foundation . There was in that part of the em- 
pire a native of the eonntry, descended from 
the kings of Aqoltain, by name * Julius Vlndex. 
His father had been raised by Claudius to the 
dignity of senator, and the son was made go- 
vernor of a province with the rank and powers 
of a Roman propnetor. This nm, without 
an army under his command, and without any 
resources, except what he found in bis own per- 
sonal courage, and the generous ardour of an 
independent spirit, undertook to free the world 
from bondage. He knew that an enterprise so 
bold and daring required the co-^peratlon of the 
provinces of Gaul and the Roman legions. With 
that view, he sent despatches to Galba, at that 
time governor of the nethermost Spain, and 
made him a tender of the imperial dignity. 
Oalba deduced his pedigree from the ancient 
family of the Sulpicll : his mother, by her pa- 
ternal line, was descended from Mommius, the 
conqueror of Corinth, and by her mother's side, 
from Quintus Catulus, the pride and ornament 
of the old republic. He was consul under Ti- 
berius, In the year of Rome seven hundred and 
eighty. He commanded In Germany in the 
reign of Caligula, and, afterwards, under Clau- 
dius was proconsul of Africa. His illaitrioos 
birth, his military fame, and high credit with 
the legions In every army, pointed him out as 
the proper person to depose a prince, whose 
cruelty made him detestable, and whose foUy 
rendered even tyranny Itself ridiculous. Galba 
received the despatches sent by Vlndex With the 
frigid caution of a man far advanced In life. 
He waa more than aerenty years old, and that 
nge is not the season of ambition. To slide In 
quiet through the remainder of bis days, seemed 
to be all that be desired from fortune ; but, 
undCT that outward calm, the sparks of a dying 
passion were rekindled. And yet the enter- 
prise proposed to him was big with danger, and 


9 See Soetoaloj In Nero, a 40. 

10 The Hither Spain was called Hiipania Tomconen- 
tit. In that province, Oalba received letters from Vin- 
dex, requesting him to put himself st the heed of men- 
klud, the BSiertof of public liberty. Sueton. Id Gslba, 
a 9. 


the iune doabtiuJ. Pradence oonspJred with 
indolence, and he remained silent and InacUre. 
The governors of all the other provinces bad been. 
In like manner, solicited to enter into the GellLo 
league : they hated Nero ; but Instead of de- 
claring open hostility, they thought it more sd- 
visable to provide for tbeir osm safety, by send- 
ing to Home the lettera which they had received 
from Vindex. Galba sappreased his in silence. 
Nero received the news with Joy and exultation. 
HU finances, he said, were well nigh exhausted, 
and the forfeited estates of the Insurgents would 
be the ways and meana, by which he intended to 
fill his treasury. He i-oniidered GsJba’s ailenoa 
as a proof of guilt. Without funher inquiry, be 
confiscated all his property at Rome, and des- 
patchod smssins, with orders to put him to 
death. 

Vlndex, in the mean time, exerted himself 
with nnremitting vigour to rouse the people of 
Gaul. He went to the varioua cities, and light- 
ed up the flame of war In every quarter. He 
called a public convention of the Htatea, and ha- 
rangued the assembly, in substance as follows : 

“ We live,” he said, “ not niider laws and civil 
government, but under the will of a single 
tyrant. Vice and cruelty lord it over mankind. 
The provinces groan under the yoke of oppres- 
sion ; our houses are pillaged ; our wives and 
daughters are violated, and our relations basely 
murdered. Of all our misery Nero Is the 
author. What crime so great that be has not 
dared to perpetrate? His mother died by his 
murderous hand. That horrible parricide makra 
the heart recoil ; but Agrippina deserved her 
fate. She brought a monster into the world. 
At length the measure of hit guilt In lull. The 
east is up in arms ; Britain in commotion ; and 
the legions in Spsin and Germany are on the 
eve of a revolt ; and shall the nations of Gaul 
stand lingering in suspense? What ronsldera- 
tlou is there to restrain your ardour? Shall the 
titles of Cnar, of Augustus, of Prince, and Im- 
perator, throw a false lustre round a man, who 
haa disgraced bis rank, and made majesty rldl- 
culous? These eyes, my friends, these eyes have 
seen him a fiddler, a mountebank, and a panto 
mime actor. Instead of his imperial titles, call 
him Thyestes, Qidipus, Aleman, and Orestes. 
Those ni mev are suited to his crimes. How 
long are we to submit to such a master ? Our 
forefathers took the city of Home by storm i 
and what waa their motive ? In those days (be 
love of plujider was sufficient to provoke a war. 
We have a nobler cause ; the cause of public 
liberty. Jt is that, my friends, it la that glori- 
ous cause that now invites ot. Let us obey iba 
call, and draw the avenging sword. The na- 
tions round us, fired with Indignation, are ready 
to assert tbeir rights. Let them not be tba first 

11 This speech of Vlndex b recorded by IMn, 11b. IxIiL 
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aelae the florlooe opportanlty? Let ue go forth 
at onoDf and be the dellTereri of the world.’* 
Thle ipeech wee received with ehoute of ap- 
plaiuii. The depatJee, Indamed with ardoor in 
the canee of liberty, retomed to their reepective 
dtlee ; a warlUce spirit waa kindled Id the mase 
of the people ; a league was formed, and the din 
of arms waa heard In every part of the country. 
Galba waa Informed of all that puaed. He 
also knew that he waa proscribed by Nero, and 
that hla effecta were told by public auction. The 
tide of affairs ruahed on with a swell that over- 
powered a mind by nature indolent, and enfee- 
bled by age. In the number of Galba’s friends 
Titus Vlnius waa the only person that endeav- 
oured to rouse his drooping spirit. To hesitate 
In such a Juncture, appeared to him a privation 
of mind nothing short of madness, llie only 
queatiou, he said, was, which waa moat eligible, 
to act in conjunction with Vindex, or to 
wage war against him; against a man who 
wished to depose a tyrant, and call to the 
succession a prince who poeaesaed the virtnes of 
humanity ? Galba saw the necessity of taking 
a decided part, bat hla natural irresolution was 
not aatlly conquered. Ha wished to sound the 
Inolinatioua of the people, and, for that purpose, 
aummoned a grand council to meet at New Car- 
thage' in order, as be pretended, to settle the 
man amission of slaves. His friends knew that 
greater matters were In agitation, and accord- 
ingly, spread a general alarm. On the day ap- 
pointed, an incredible multitude aasemblrd from 
all parta of the country. Galba ascended the 
tribunal, prepared by a well-imagined ortldce to 
speak at once to the eye and the ear. The 
Images of the most illustrious of both sexes, * 
who had fallen a sacrifice to Nero’a cruelty, 
were ranged in regular order round the council- 
chamber. llie silent eloquence of that pathetic 
scene he knew would assist the orator, and in- 
flame the paMloni of his audience. He began 
bis barangne without the usual approaches of a 
studied Introduction. Hie buainesa was of the 
first importance, and he rushed into it at once, 
with warmth and vehemence. He painted forth 
the hoiTora of Nero’s reign, the acta of oppres- 
sion the* laid waste the provinces, and the mur- 
ders that thinned the noblest fiimllies. If proofs 
were neceesary, be lookbd round die ball, and “ be- 
hold,” be sal^ “ behold there in glaring colonrs 
the evidence of the worst iniquity. Judge not 
of Nero by my words : view him with your 
own eyes. Thoee imagee Inform against him. 
IjQ 1 there the ghastly features of the murdered i 


1 New Carfhag€»a, in Bpeln. 

I 8cs Boetonliia, in Oalbe. a lOl 
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Cesars I Ton sea Nero’i piotber, brother, and 
sister ! hla wife, hla aoni, hii nearest relations : 
his wretched friends ! all butchered, all destroy, 
ed, by the sword, by ftmLoe, by poison, by every 
vUlany ! Direct your ey^' to yonderfwall ; you 
there behold Burrhus, Lateranos, Vestinus, Cas- 
sius, and Lucius Vetus, with a long train of the 
first in Rome ! They qpffered for their 
talents and their virtnes. Nor Is this all : think 
of your own native genluv ; call to mind the 
men, bom in Spain, who were the omamenU of 
Roman literature, and an honour to their coun- 
try, There liea Seneca, * the enlightened pbilo- 
Bopher: he bleeds In a bath, and with hla last 
breath teaches the precepts of wisdom ! Your 
great poet, Lucan, whose bosom glowed with 
the love of freedom, repeats hia own Immortal 
verses, and expires ; his father, Addgdus Mela, 
falli a victim, becaose he was the brother of your 
' great philosopher, and the father of sneh a son. 
Survey tbft groop; yon have there ,Pffitui 
Thraaea, and Bareas Soranua, who were virtue 
itself. See that train of Illustrious women : 
Sextla, Follntls, and Servilia, ail led to exeen- 
tion. That boy la Ruflnus Crlspinns, * the son 
of Foppea by her first hosband ; and notwith- 
standing his tender age and Innocence, they dash 
him from a rock into the sea. Behold this 
youth,* whom I have brought before yon from 
one of the Balearic islands, where he was con- 
demned to live In exile. He Is too young to 
know the nature of a crime, or his own wretch - 
^ed lot. Not yet a citizen, and, behold ! he is 
banished irom bis conntry. 'lliese are the ex- 
ploits of Nero. Vindex has undertaken to be 
the deliverer of bis country. For you, and all 
Spain, 1 am willing to brave every danger. My 
commission is from the senate, and the Roman 
people. 1 disclaim the authority of Nero : to 
me he is no longer emperor. I know that by 
him 1 am adjudged to death ; but. If you resolve 
to assert your rights, if you make a common 
caose with me In that glorious struggle, 1 am 
willing to dose my days in your service. ” 'Iliis 
speech inflamed the multitude with uncommon 
ardour, llir place resounded with acclamations, 


9 Benoca, and his brother Aniueoj Mola, were bom 
at Cordoba, la Spain. Lncao, the poet, was a native of 
the same ronntry. 

4 Bnflnai Crtsplnos, the son of Foppss, bj her first 
husband. He was osed, among his play-fellows, to art 
the part of a general, or an emperor, and for that boyish 
amusement was ordered to be drowned In the sea. Boe- 
tOD. In Nero, s. 39. 

b Boetonliis says, Galba, holding a general ronrentlon 
at New Carthage, in Spain, under pretence of pretidlog 
at the manmnlsilon of slaves, placed around tha court 
the Btatnea or images of several who had fallen vktlins 
to Nero's cruelty { and in the midst of his harangue, 
preesnted to the saaembly a noble youth, who had been 
banisbed to the next Balearic island (now HjJorca), and 
svai brought from his place of exile to be exhihltsd as 
aa oli^ect of compasrioti Benton, in Oalba, 1 . 10. 
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and Oalba wu lalatod Emparor of Uemo. Hb 
modertfj or hb prod^ioe, made him declim that 
dtlo. He deilred to be called tbe general of the 
•enate and the Homafi people. 

Darluf these trannctJane, Nero ramaloed at 
Naplee, etlll addicted to hU fkrouiite amoae- 
menu, encbaatinf hlmeelf and the- pablJo with 
his harp,* and ehieflj intent on bringing to pei^ 
feoUoQ an bydraollo organ, * on a ^ew conitnic- 
tion, which he prombed to prodace on the 
■tage. But that guy aerenlty was soon OTercaat. 
Advicei acrived from Spain and Gaul. In tbe 
former, Galba had thrown ^ tbe maak ; in the 
latter, Vlndcx waa at the head of a powerful 
army. Nero ithaddered atthenewa; indigna- 
tion aoon Hucoeeded ; he threatened to punlah the 
rebell with death ; bia friroloua paaaiona touk 
their turn ; he went to aee tiie athletic exerciaeo, 
and tuned hia guitar. In that manner he paw- 
ed eight or ten daya - no ordora given ; no letter 
to the aenate ; not a word escaped fK)m him ; he 
smothered all in sullen aJIeiice. h’resh tidiiiga 
arrived from Gaul ; the proclamations, which 
Viiidex published in every quarter, were deliv- 
ered to him; he found himself called, in a atyla 
of contempt, jEnobarbus, * and a vile coTnedian. 
Enraged at the Indignity offered to fail talents, 
he started up in a sudden fury, overturned the 
banqueting- table, wrote to the senate to exert 
the itreiigth of the empire, and to fire them with 
indignation, added in pathetic terma, *' Judge 
yourselves, couicript fathers, Judge of the inso- 
leuce of Yindex ; in hb own words see the ma- 
lignity of that audacious rebel. He has dared 
impiously to say that I have a bed voice, and 
play ill on the guitar." A complaint of that 
importance could not fail to make an impression 
on the fathers. They passed a decree, declaring 
Galba a public enemy, and promising a reward 
of ten millions of sesterces for the head of Vin- 
dex. 'Hie Gaul, with superior magnsuimity, 
offered his own head ' to whoever should bring 
him that of Nero, if he freed the world from 
a monster, be set no value on bis own life ; be 
then would die oontent 

Vlrgiiiius Ilufua, who, at that time, com- 
manded on the Upper Hklne, had received or- 


0 Nero called s coaocU of bli fsvoorites, and, after a 
short conference on the itsto uf HflUn, paassd tbe rest of 
the day In showliig toms musical lastruments, whidi, on 
a new cuuitrucUon, were kept in play by the operation 
of water. He explained the prlndplei of thatlngenloos 
piece of mechsnlsmi declaring his resolatlon to exhibit 
It on tbe stage, If Vliidex would give him leave. Sue- 
ton. In Nero, I. 4L Dio, Ub. IxUL 

7 Nero was the son of Domltiui Alnobarboa. See the 
Genealogical Table. He thought it a dliparagemeDt to 
be ailed by his paternal name j but nothing enraged 
him so much, as to find himself railed at as a comedian 
and harper. Soeton. In Nero, a 41. 

8 Bee Crevier, voL Iv. All that follows coocernlng 
Vlrglnlua Rufat, and the defeat of Vlndex, Is there ro- 
uted Mt larfs 


I den to takn tho field agalntt the rebels In Gaul. 

I WbftlMr that officer aspired to tbe imperial 
dignity, eeeoaa to be a problem notaolvad ^anj 
of tbe hlatoriana. It la colaln that the leg Iona, 
aeeifig tbe mlaeriee oooaaloaed by Nero’s tyraii- 
ny, and at length dlagustod by tbe oontempUbJe 
frolics of an emperor, who rendered It ridiculous 
to obey him, mMd» a tender of the empire to 
tbeir own general, whom they respected for hia 
military taleuta, and tbe virtues of moderation. 
Virglnlua decllued the ofTcr. If he nourished 
ambition in bia heart, be thought it beat to lup- 
prew It in that juncture, and wait for future 
events. It belonged, he said, to the senate, and 
the aenate only, not to the legions, to dispose of 
the eovereignty. Whatever were hia ylewa, he 
still retained a true llomiin spirit, and, with In- 
dignation, aaw a rebel chieftain and his con- 
quered countrymen Joined in a league to give an 
emperor to the miitrea of the world. He re- 
eolved to collect his forces, and march in que^t 
of the enemy. Gaul waa far from acting with 
a apirit of union. Intornal dinemdoui divided 
the itatea Into contending factions. The So- 
quaul,* the Aildui, and Arveml, followtd the 
bannera of Vindei. The Llngonee, and tlte 
people of Hhelma, accuatomed to slavery, arnl 
hating the oppoaite party, declared for Nero. 
The cities of Vienne and Lyoni, which lay con- 
tiguouB, renewed their ancient animoally; the 
former listing on tbe aide of Yindex ; tbe Latter, 
with a pretended regard for their oath of fidel- 
ity, espousing the cause of Nero, lu that dis- 
position of the pnblic mind, Virglnlua entere<I 
Gaul at tbe head of bia legions, with a strong 
reinforcement of Belgic auxiliariei, and the Ba- 
tavian cohorts. He proceeded by rapid marches 
to Vesontlum, a city in league with Yindex. 
Hie inhabitanti refused to open tbeir gates. 
Vlrglnlus pitched bis camp, determined to 
siege to tbe place. Yindex advanced to tbe re- 
lief of bis confaderates. Tbe two armies were 
In eight of each other. 'Hie Gallic chlenain, 
little doubting that tbe Roman general’p opiulon 
of Nero coincided with his own, thought it pru- 
dent, Sefore he tried the imue of a battle, tu ne- 
gotiate by bia deputies. He accordingly made 
his overtures. Various meaaeogeri passed be- 
tween the two coramandera, and an iDterview at 
last took place. The result waa an agreement 
of some kind, but what were the terma it fa 
fruiUeas now to inquire. History has left iii in 
the dark. All that can be related with nertalnty 
la, that V'irginiua began to withdraw hia forces, 
and Yindex with hia army made bis approach 
to the walla of the town. The legions aaw the 
motions of the enemy, and Imagining that they 
meant tu offer battle, resolved to begin tbe at' 


D For the SequaiH, the £dal, Anrenri, aud LlagDoes, 
aee tbe Oeographlml Table. 

10 For Vesootiaia, see tbe Oeographlral Table. 
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tack. The armlei of the Upper end Lower 
Bkine were not inared to diedpUne. Pierce, 
und dledaliilng all control, they \Tmnted no or- 
den A*om tbelr faneraL A deiperate engage- 
mmi fallowed. The Gauli were unprepared, 
hut tbelr courage brayed erery danger. Both 
al4w fought with Impetaooa fury ; the Gaola 
meatlng the treachery of their enemiea, the 
Romini atlmulated by their Inreterate animo- 
■Ity. Blood and carnage corered all the plain. 
The leglOna out their way with dreadflil alangh- 
ter, till the Gaula, having loat no leta than 
twenty thoueaud of their braveat troopa, and 
aeeinf Inevitable deatrucUon on every aide, be- 
took themaelrea to flight. Vlndex exerted hlm- 
•elf In every quarter of the field to prevent the 
maaaaore : but hla efforta In vain. He 

■aw the'alaugbter of hla people, and concluded 
that Vlrglnlua had betrayed him, and the cauae 
of liberty. Hla enterprlae defeated, and no 
hopea of conquest left, he resolved not to survive 
a calamity ao unexpected. He fell upon hia 
sword, and died on the field of battle. 

Meanwhile, all Spain was in commotion. 
Galba was employed in aobemei of future gran- 
deur. He raised a new legion, mnatered forces 
In all quarters, and with hla utmost art and in- 
dustry allored the different states to Ills Interest. 
Cornelius Fusous, a young man of illustrious 
birth, want over to Galba, and drew with him 
tbs province of which he was governor. But 
the great acoeasion of strength was from Loslta- 
nta. Otho, who bad been the favourite of Nero, 
and his constant companion In all bis scenes of' 
riot and debauchery, bad been for some years at 
the head of that provluce. He was appointed 
to that station, as the reader may remember, ' 
under colour of doing him bononr; but, in fact, 
to remove a rival, whom Nero dreaded, and to 
leave him at a distance fhtm Rome, in a state of 
honourable banishment. Otho considered him- 
sdf as DO better than a state prisoner. In a re- 
mote part of the empire. Resentment prompted 
him to revenge ; and ambition like hli was eager 
to eooM forth fhmi obscurity, and act a pi^nclpal 
part on tbs great stage of public business. He 
'melted down ail his massy gold and silver; and, 
having c ea v er ted It into coin, went with his 
whole IreMure, and the forces of bis province, 
to support the enterprise of an old man, who he 
knew, In the course of nature, could not long 
ec^oy the supreme authority. The other gorer- 
nera and pnetors followed hla example. The 
Homan empire seemed to be transferred to Spain. 
Nero was at last ssnsible of his danger. He 
ordered tha legions In lllyrieum to advance by 
rapid marches Into Italy ; be recalled the treops 
that had bean sent against the Alh«nUn« to the 


1 Otho, sAerwirds sapsror, was appolntsd fovsnior 
of L n si te ni a, that Nero ndflit secure Poppwa to hlmseir. 
Annals, xUL a Hutarch’t life of OsJba. 
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borders of tbe Caspian aea ; and he expected thi‘ 
foorteenth legion, then In Britain, to come with- 
out loss of time to his aaslstance. Distracted by 
the news that filled all Italy, he forgot his by- 
dranlio organ, and returned to Home, covered 
with nonstemation. His fears were soon dis- 
persed. Letters from Vlrglnlua Rufus arrived 
at Rome. Tlie death of Vlndex, and the total 
overthrow of bis army, transported Nero beyond 
all bounds of Joy. He called for bis musiinl in- 
atromenls; he tuned bis harp, and warbled songs 
of tiinmph. 

In Spain, the minds of men were affi rted In 
a very different manner. Galba saw an unex- 
pected reverse of fortune. He blamed hU own 
Imprudence, and accused the folly of an old man, 
who, at the close of life, was weak enough to 
listen to the call of ambition. To try, if possi- 
ble, to retrieve his affairs, be sent despatches to 
Vlrglnlus Rufus, inviting him to a participa- 
tion of counsels and of future grandeur. The 
ofiTer was rejected. It w^ a miixlm with Ru- 
fus, that the senate and people had tbe iple right 
of creating an emperor. The civil power, ho 
uld, ' In every . well -constituted government, 
ought to be snpreme : to obey is the virtue of a 
soldier. Gslba had no resource lefL Half his 
cavalry showed themselvea alienated from his 
service, and were retained with difficulty. De- 
jected, hopeless, and expecting certain destruc- 
tion from tbe assassins employed by Nero, ho 
retired to the city of Clunia* and there relapsed 
Into his former indolence. 

XIIL Nero wus now at the summit of his 
wishes. He triumphed in tbe pride of his im- 
agination over all his enemies. He had seen on 
his way from Naples a monumental sculpture, 
representing a Gaol ’ overcome by a Roman 
soldier, and dragged along tbe ground by the 
hair of bis bead. Tbe gods, he said, presented 
that object to him as an omen of victory, and 
tbelr decree was happily fulfilled. Amidst nil 
his frantic joy, bis worst enemies were In his 
own breast. His vices were undermining him 
with tbe army as well as the people. He raised 
immoderate supplleo^ff^noney, and squandered 
the whole with wild irfFdiiMion. An occurrence 
happened, by which n4^ty was thrown into u 
violent ferment. A ship arrived from Alexan- 
dria, supposed to be loaded with com, and, there- 
fore, matter of joy to the popolaoe, who dreaded 
a dearth of provisions. It may be easily imag- 
ined what a turn their paMions took, when it 
was known that tbe vessel brought a freight of 
nnd* from the banks of tbe Nllerto smooth the 
arena for wrestlers and gladlstora. 'ilie dlssp- 


t For ClonU, see tbe Ocograpfalcsl Tsble. 

3 This Incident li told by BoetoDtos, hi Nero, t. 41 
ATlili esTfo of Mnd, wtth the popalsr discontents 
that follon’sd, k stated by Sartonlos, la Nero, t. 46. 
See PHnr, Ub- xxxv. s. UL 
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pointment excited, at firat, a laofb of acorn and’ 
Indifoation; rnlfar wit and acuniloui Jests 
made Nero an oljeet of contempt: and from 
contempt the transltloii to hatred, ra|e, and fury, 
la alwaya aure, and often Inatantaneoua. 'I'he 
public clamour was loud and rlolent: the peo- 
ple, with one rolce, wiahed to be dellrered ffom 
u monster; they lamented the Iota of VIndex ; 
und the prstorlan ^narda, who hod been the sup- 
port of a pernicious rel|n, began to murmur dis- 
content, and to ahow manifest symptoms of dis- 
alTectioD. 

Nymphldius and TIgelllnua,* who had often 
figured In scenes of public iniquity, were Joint 
pra?fects of the pneturlsn camp. The former, 
na baa been mentioned, was the son of s woman 
who prostituted her person to the slares and 
freedmen of the emperor Claudius. Having re- 
commended himself by his vices to the favour of 
Nero, he had the ambition to be thought the is- 
sue of an intrigue between his mother Nyra- 
phidiaand Caligula. Nyraphidlus and his col- 
league Tigelliuua acted in concert, and Jointly 
exerted their pemicioua talents. They saw the 
ilispoaltlnn of the soldiers, and, with the ingrati- 
tude of men wlio had raised thrmselvea by their 
crimes, thought the opportunity fair to strike a 
stroke of perfidy. They began by bribes to lii- 
sinuLute Ihemselvea into the aiTectlons of the pras- 
toi'iuu gUAi-ds, and, when they had safflclently 
prepart'd them for a revolt, whispered to the 
senate, tiiat Nero was deserted on every side; 
that he had not a friend left; and that, by con- 
sequence, the whole legislative authority was in 
the bauds of the fathers, lliat assembly re- 
inoJiied fur some time in suspense ; timid, wsver- 
ing, and Irresolute. The conjuncture wss dark 
and gloomy. Nero was alarmed; he paused 
from his pleasures, and saw that some deep de- 
sign was in agitation. To prevent it by one 
bold effort, he formed a resolution to massacre 
the senate, and, after setting fire to the city a 
second time, to let loose his whole collection qf 
wild beasts, to devour the people in the general 
consternation, and saTe faimself by flying Into 
Egypt. This horribl||r^i|Bheins was no sooner 
conceived than brou^||4 light by one of his 
favourite eunuchs. llWitalscresjit had been, 
for some time, siibservlent to the Tices of bis 
master, and lived with him in the dearest inti- 
macy. From a person so beloved nothing was 
concealed. He was the confidential frl0)d of 
the emperor, not only In scenes of riot, but also 
in the most important counsels. But the Jea- 
lousy of an upstart, raised shove bis base condi- 
tion, Is easily alarmed. The favourite* thought 

5 Tor Nymphldlos, see Annsls, xv. s. T8. For Tlfel- 
doas, see Annals, sIt. b. 57] and xv. a 37. 

0 The wild sod desperate pndects conceived by Nero, 

In hk frantic momentj, and brongtit to light by a favonr. 
He bunadi, are recorded by SoetOBhu, In Nero, s. U. 


I himself slighted. His pride was rouse^l, aud, 
to revenge the injury, be discovered the partlcu • 
lars of the Intended massacre. 

A design so black and horrible raised thd gen- 
eral Indlgnatioii. The futhera trembled fer 
■ themselves, bat the habit of slavery had debased 
their fsriilties. They saw that no time was to 
be lost, and yet could not rtsoire to act with vi- 
gour. Nymphldfua tried by every means to In- 
spire them with aeal and oonrage. He bad ae- 
daoed the pnetoHan guards, and, to sscure their 
affections, promised In GsJba’s name, but with- 
ont his authority, a reward of thirty tbooaand 
sesterces to each prwtorian, and five thousand to 
each legionary soldier throughout the srmlss ef 
the empire; a sum so prodigious, that, as Plu- 
tarch observes, It could not be raised without 
worse tyrauny, and more violent rapine, than 
had been felt during the whole reign of Nero. 
The promise proved, afterwards, fatal to GaJba, 
bat served the pnrpoeea of a man who was bent 
on the min of Nero, and, by raising the military 
above the civil authority, iiitiinded to Introduce 
into the political system, two pemirlous max- 
ima ; the first, that emperors were to be created 
in the camp, not in the senate; and, aecondly, 
that the Imperial dignity was venal, to be, for 
the future, set up to sale, and disposed of by the 
soldiers to the highest bidder. 

Having settled bis roeuures, and laid the plan 
of a revolution, he did not as yet think It time 
to throw off the mask, but, to complete bis 
work, chose to proceed by fraud and dissimula- 
tion. He went with Tlgellinos to the palace, 
and, with an air of deep affliotion, infbrmed 
Nero of bis danger. All,” be said, Is lost ; 
the people, assembled In seditious tumults, call 
aloud for vengeance ; tbe prwtorian guards sban- 
don your cause; snd the senate is ready to pro- 
nounce a dreadful Judgmenu Tou have only 
one expedient left, and that is, to make yoor es- 
cape, and seek a retreat In Egypt.'* In tbW..' 
manner tbe two men, who had been raised from 
tbe dregs of tbe people, left their benefMttor. 
In alb hit scenes of vice and cruelty they bad 
been bla chief abettors, snd they now ahaodoned 
him at his utmost need. 

Nero MW tbe sad reverse of fa Is sifklra. From 
hie armies he could expect no support. The 
troops on their march towards tbs C^plan sea 
bad been recalled, but a long repose was noesa- 
■ary to revive the spirits of men well nigh ex- 
hausted by incessant fatigue. 'Hie leglens fhun 
lllyrloum returned with alienated mlnda. 
Scorning to disguise their seniimenta, tboy sent 
s deputation to Ylrglnlus on tbe Upper Uhlne, 
expressing their ardeut desire, that bo would 
yidd to the request of the lefkmi under bb 
command, and accept the imperial dignity. 
Eight Batavian cohorts bad shown a spirit of 
dlHffectlon, and tbe pnetoriao guards were un- 
der the influence of Nympbidios. In tlili des- 
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pcrmia ilttutlcm, Nero looked round for aMlat- , tinrta remain Impenetrable to the •<)» Influence 
anoe, but he looked In rain. He wandered ' of peranaalre oratory, and refuae to relnatate 
throi^ the apartmenta of hla palace, and all ' their emperor In the full enjoyment of hla pre- 
waa ^Itnde. He, who but a few daya before | rogatlre, he bad no doubt but he could, et the 


waa the ((od of the aenate and the people, waa 
now In dread of being their victim. Conaclenco 
began to exerclae her rlgbta. Her voice waa 
heard ; Npro reviewed his Crimea, and ahnddered 
with horror and remorar. He repeated in des- 
pair and anguish of heart, a line, which, when 
personating CEdlpua, be bad often declaimed on 
the public stage;* My wife, my father, and 
my mother, doom me d^." Of all hia oour- 
tier-fry, and all hia inatmmenta of guilt, not one 
adhered to him in the hour of dlatreaa, except 
Sporua, the eunuch; Phaon, * an enfranchised 
alave; and Epaphroditus, hla secretary, lie 
gave orders to the aoldiera on duty, to proceed 
with all expedition to Oatla, and prepare a ship, 
that he might embark for Egypt. The men 
were not willing to obey. One of them naked 
him In half a line’ from Virgil, “ la it then ao 
wretched a thing to die He went to the 8er- 
villan gardens, carrying with him a vial of 
awlft-apeedlng poiaon, which bad been prepared 
by the well-known * Locuata ; but bi« resolution 
filled. He returned to hla chamber, and threw 
himself ou bit bed. The agitations of his mind 
allowed no rest He started up, and called for 
some friendly bsnd to end hia wretched being. 
That ofEice no one was willing to perform, and 
he himself wanted fortitude. Driven to the last 
despair, and frantic with remorse and fear, be 
cried out In doleful acoenta, ** My irienda desert 
me, and [ cannot find an enemy.” He rushed 
forth from bis palace, as if with Intent to throw 
himself into the Tiber. He changed bis mind, 
and thought of flying Into Spain, there to sur- 
render at discretion to the mercy of Galbo. But 
no ship was ready at Oatla. Vorioua projeeta 
pr es e nted themselves to his mind, in quick sue- 
oeasioD, lucreaalug the tumult of hia i>aaeiona, 
and aervlng only to distract him more. To try 
hla powers of eloquence, was another expedient 
that oocurred to him. For that purpose hg pro- 
posed to go forth in a moumiug garb to the fo- 
rum, and there, by a pathetic speech, obtain hia 
purdc 4 i from the people. Should their obdurate 


worst, wring fimn them the government of 
Egypt, where, in the character of prefect, be 
give free aoope to hla inordinate paaaiona. 
Thia project teemed to promlae sncceas ; bnt a 
ray of reflection atruck him with fudden horror. 

populace without waiting to hear the divine 
acoenta of that faarmonioua voice, might break 
out into open sedition, and in their fury tear 
their prince limb from limb. "NVbat course 
could he pursue? Where could he hide blm- 
adf? He looked round In wild deapair, and 
asked bJs remaining oompaniona, Is there no 
lurking-place? no safe receo, where I may have 
time to consider wbat la to be done? Pbaon, his 
freedman, proposed to conduct him to an obecure 
villa, * which he held in hla posaeadon, at the 
dlatanoe of about four milea from Home. 

Nero embraced the offer. There waa no time to 
be lost. He went forth in all bis wretrbednesa; 
without a shoe to hla feet ; nothing on him but hia 
close tunic; no outside garment; and no im- 
perial robe. In order to disguise himself, he 
snatched an old rusty cloak, and, throwing it 
over hia ahouldera, covered hia bead, and hi ld a 
handkerchief before hla face. In that condition 
he mounted bla horse, submitting with a dastard 
spirit to au Ignomiulous flight, without any at- 
tendants except Pbaon, the freedman ; Epaph- 
rodituB, the aecretary ; and Sporua, the eunuch, 
with another, whose name Aurelius Victor says 
was Neopbytua. In this manner Nero passed 
the last of his nights. At the dawn of day, the 
pnetorian guards deserted their station at the 
palace, and joined their comrades in the camp, 
where, by the Influence and direction of Nym- 
pbidiua, Galba was proclaimed emperor. The 
senate met, and, after a short debate, confirmed 
the nomination of the pnetorian guards. The 
time was at length arrived, when that assembly 
could act with authority. They resolved to 
mark the day by a decree worthy of a Homan 
senate. With one volob they declared the ty- 
rant, who bad trampled on all laws human and 
divine, a public eni^my^’and by their aentence, 
condemned him to soffv death, according to 


1 The Uds In the CEdlpus of Sophocles U, 

O f iiV AMfyt ^r^f, nrif. 

8 Fbaon's fidelity Is mentioned by Suetonius, In Nero, 

e ta 

S The paeisgs In Vlrfd, 

Usque sdeone moii mlseniti est F 

^aiD xll. TOT. fits. 
4 Locosta has been menttoaed. Annals, xUL a Ifi. 
SaatonliM says, that Nero rscetvsd a dose of poiaon from 
Loensta, which he carried wttli him Into the SerrlUan 
gardens. Nut haring oourags to nse It, be endeavoured 
to4*d SpiriUut, ^ gladiator, or some persfui, to kill 
him. In that dlstreas he erW out, Niso min/cum 
Sueton. In Nero, a 47. 


6 Soetonlns reJatas this fh(% a 48. Broiler says. 
Phson's villa la now called, Lm Ser/wittera. 

0 Bee SoetoDlna in Nero, a 40 l Bittern m temitu Ju- 
diomtumy at fuari ut puMuitur more imq/onum. It is 
Impossible to read this passage withnnt fceltng a tboa- 
mixed emottona We arkootrledge the Jastloe of 
the sentence ; we know that vengeance was dne to the 
perpetrator of so many horrible crimes ; and we ri^lce 
to find that tbe senate oonld resume Its loog-rorgotten 
dignity, Bod act even for a day with a becoming spirit. 
Tbe Interests of humanity required that the world should 
be delirered from snrh a monster, 
j The case Is very dilSfrent, when Louis XVI is dted 
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the rigour of aoclent laws, and the practice of 
Lbe old republic. 

XiV. Nero, in the mean time, made the beet 
of hie way towarde the freedman’e TiiU. He 
heai^ the pneturUn camp rin; with aocUma- 
tione, and the name of Galba aoonded In bU ear. 
A man at work iu a field adJolniDg to the feed, 
■tarted up at the Bound of honemeo prcaeluf 
forward with expedition, and “ Behold !*' ho 
Bdid, ‘'those people are hot In poreuit of Nero.'* 
Another asked, “ 'What do they eay of Nero 
in the city?" As they drew near to Phaon's 
houee, Nero was alarmed by a audden accident. 
Hie horse etarted at a deiid carcass that lay on 
\he side of the road ; and the reil, in consequence 
of the Tioleot motion, fallinf from his face, a 
veteran, who bad been dlBmlssed from the ser- 
vice, knew his master, and saluted him by hla 
name. 'J'he fear of being detected made the fa- 
gitive prince and bii followers posh forward 
with their ntmoat speed. Being arrived at a 
small distance from the house, they did not 
think it safe to enter it in a pabllo manner. 
Nero dismounted, and croeeed a field overgrown 
with reede. '' Phaon advised him to lie conceal- 
ed In a sand-pit, till he prepared a snhterraneous 
passage Into the house. “ 'Phat,” said Nero, 

were to bury myself alive." He scooped up 
some water out of a muddy ditch, and, having 
allayed bis thirst, asked In a doleful tone, *' Is 
that the beverage to which Nero has been ueed V' 
Ad opening was made in the wall on one side 
of the mansion, and Nero crept throogb It. He 
was conducted to a chamber, where be saw no- 


to appear before a French Cooveotloa We see the 
moat benevolent of men tried bf an awembl j of aa a r tin j, 
pluHd^rera, UedUrt, and Atuuiti) bf the scoin mod 
dregi of France, mixed wltb the refuse of otber naUona. 
When a good and virtuoas, an nprlgtat snd blameless 
monarch Is seipteoced, rontrary to every principle of 
tmth and Justice, to suller as a eriminsli iodifnatkiD Is, 
for the moment, loat In astonishment, at the daring guilt 
of men, who have emerged from obscurity to be the ty- 
rants of their country ; s FASDnuoMiuv of reglddes I 
France is now left wlthont chusch or aiiro i without 
law or morals j withoat s ooostltatioa, and without 
homsnlty. lbe nations of Borope shudder with boTTor 
St the bloody tragedy that has been acted. Ihe virtues, 
which the HUSOKasD xjmg displayed, with wonderful 
meekness, on the throne, In prison, sod on the scsfluld, 
are now known to the world. They will be transmitted 
to the latest posterity, and 

Will plead, like angels tnmipet-toofued, against 
The DEBP DSMJIAT10]I of his taking off 
But the DSMAGoaoJca of France will perhaps not allow 
that Shakspeare Is a great moral tesrber i let tham bear 
their own Boilean i 

ijool ! ce people avengle en •(» crime, 

. QuI prenant son rol pour vtetime. 

Fit da troce an theatre afltenx i 
Pense-t-U que 1« CleJ, complice 
D'un si fOiMste saerittce, 

^'a pour Ip] nl fbodre nl fisnx f 
7 I'he partlcnlarB of Nero's flight, above related, and 
inose that follow, are told by Soctonliis, in Nero, s. IS. 


thing but .wretched neaa. Ju that mean room 
be threw himself on a meaner bed, * and asked 
for some nourishment 'D)ey offered him brpsd ; 
but It ivas so black, that bis stomach sickened 
at the sight. The water was foul, but thirst 
obliged him to swallow the nauseous draught 
His friends saw that no hope was left; they 
dreaded his Impending ruin, and advised him to 
rescue hjmseir by one manly deed from an ig- 
nominious death. Nero signified his assent; 
bat he studied delay, fond to linger still In life. 
Preparations for bis funeral were necessary. He 
ordered a trench to be dug, suited to the dimen- 
sions of his body;* a quantity of woo^l to be 
collected for the fuueml pile ; and pieces of 
marble to be brought to form a decent covering 
for bis grave. He bewailed his unhappy lot; 
tears gushed at Intervals; he hea\'ed a piteous 
sigh, and said to his friends, ** “ What a muil- 
cian the world will lose!" 

During this scene of delay and cowardice, a 
messenger, according to Pbaon’s orders, arrived 
with papers from Rome. Nero seixed the 
packeL He read with esgemess, and found 
himself, not only declared a public enemy, but 
condemned to soifer death, with the rigonr of 
ancient uaage. He asked, ^VhBt kind of death 
Is that? and what is amieut usage? He was 
told, that, by the law of the old republic, every 
traitor, with bis head fastened between two 
stakes, and bli body entirely naked, Buffered the 
pains of a slow death under the llctor’s rod. 
The fear of that Ignominious punishment in- 
spired Nero with a short-lived passion, which 
for the moment bad the appearance of courage. 
He drew two daggers, whicli he had brought 
with him, as If meditating some pn>digioiis deed, 
tried the points of both ; then calmly replaced 
them in their scabbards, saying, “ The fatal mo-- 
ment Is not yet come. ’’ He turned to Sporus, 
and requested him to begin the funeral lamenta- 
tion. Sing the melancholy dirge ; and offer the 
last obsequies to your friend." He cast his eyes 
around him : “ And why," he said, “ why will 
not some one despatch himself, and teach me 
how to die?" He paused for a moment, aifd 
shed a flood tears. He started up, and cried 
out, In a tone of wild despair, “ Nero, this is 


8 He took soroe wster out of a ditch and drank It, 
sayicfi NtromiM decocto. Being taken Into Lbs 

house, creeping ua hU hands and knees through a hoU 
tbst was msde fur hJin, helaj on a mean bed, with atat- 
tered coverlet thrown oi'er It, and being both hungry 
and thirsty, he refused some roarse bread that was 
brought to him, butdrank a Uttlfl water, Qumdrtrpet jmt 
angiutin* ejoute carern^ recfftM* in prtximmm ce^fass, 
iecubuit tuper loctum modicelia rafcHa et rrters paths 
ttrato inttn/etum. Fnm-fue imtarim riti inierpf^mU, 
pojum fuiiem lordidum »t/atnm est, fum 

amtem tepidm aUquanUitum (nbit Baei, In Neroo, a 48. 

V Suetonius, a IU. 

10 Qumtii mrti/ex pmo ! Suet a 49, where the follow- 
ing cinumstances are related. 
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Uifupj ; jon llufer Id diifrmoe ; thh la no time 
Car di^ootad pualoni; tbe moment /alia for 
mai^ fertltudo." 

I Hioaa worda wera no sooner attored, than he 
hairil the aoand of boraea odranclof frith apeed 
towarda the bonae. Thia be sif nlfied bj repeat^ 
lag m Uoe from Homer. ^ Tbe fact waa, the 
•enate had glren orders, that be ■hooid be 
broaght heck to Rome to undergo the Judgment 
which tbef bad pronounced, and the offloera, 
^ihargod with that commlaelon, were near at 
baod. Nero aelied hla dagger, and itabbed hlm- 
aelf In the tbroaL The atroke waa too feeble. 
Epapbrodltua lent hia aaslatanoe, and the neat 
blow waa a mortal wound. A centurion enter- 
ed tbe room, and, seeing Nero in a mangled con- 
dition, ran immediately to hli aostotanoe, pre- 
tending that he came with a friendly hand to 
bind tbe wound, and aare the emperor’s life. 
Nero bad not breathed his last. He raised his 
iangnid eyes, and fidntly said, ** You come too 
latei la thla your fidelity?"' He apoke and 
,aaplro(L The ferocity of hla nature waa still 
risible In hla countenance. Hla eyes fixed and 
glaring, and erery feature awelled with warring 
paaalonaj be looked more atem, more grim and 
terrible, than erer. 

Nero died in the thirty-second year of hla age, 
on the elerenth day of Jnne, after a reign of 
thirteen years, seren months, and twenty-eight 
days. ” The news was reoelred at Rome with 
all demonstrations of Joy. The populace ran 
wild about the atreeta, with tbe cap of liberty on 
their beads. ' The forum sounded with accla- 
mations. icelua, a freedman, who managed 
Oalba's affairs at Rome, bad been thrown into 
prison by Nero ; but, on the sadden aceesslon of 
hla maatsr, he wsa now become a man In power 
aiwl high authority. He conaented that Nero’s 
body should be committed, to the fiamas at tbe 
plaoe where he died. Tbe funeral rites wen 
parfonned without delay, and without pomp. 
His remains were conveyed to tbe monmnental 
vault of the Domitbm fkmily, his paternal an- 
cestors. The um was carried by two female 
stiranta, and Aotb,* the famous concubine. 
I'ke secrecy, with which tbe obsequies were 
performed, was the cause of soma untoward con- 
aequenoea, that afterwarda disturbed the com- 


1 Um Uae In Homer la, 

*Imi* ft’ Aftfl eriow tSmrm 

9 Ha aald to the eentoiion, Aare; etimemtJUmP 
IlMMa wera hla Uat worga. Sea tbs daacrtption of hh 
0Mtl7 llgiira. Suet a 40. 

J Snntoirtaa flyaa the aame aoooant of hla age. ObUi 
•snaUaef tfifSffSM Mtatih an#, di4 pte ftitmimm Octm- 
tfmm imteremrrmt. In Neroo. a 67. 

4 Tbe pubUo Joy was so gnat, that Ike people ran to 
and fro, with sapa upon their keada The/wfe gtmii 
wmpmNie0prmimit,Hi pMa ptfeaSe Ma arde g^antrre. 
rri. Suet hi Neroo. a 67. 

6 8m Saetoolna, a 6a 


moDWtelth. A doubt remained In the mind 
of many, whether Nero bad not made bis eaoap 
Into Asia or Egypt. The men who, under i 
corrupt and profli^te reign, had led a life o 
pleasure, and were, by oonseqaenoe, enamoorec 
of Nero's vices, paid every mark of respect t( 
fals poemory, willing, at the same time, to be- 
lieve that be still survived. They raised a tomb, 
and, for several years,' dresaed It with Uh 
flowera of spring and summer. Tbe Partfalank 
bonoiLred bis memory, and, being afterwards de- 
luded by an Impostor who assumed the nkme ol 
Nero, were ready, with the strength of their 
nation, * to espouse bis cause, llie race of Cm- 
sars ended with Nero: be wu the last, and per- 
haps tbe worst, of that iUuatrlous bouse. 

XV. In that age, when the public mind was 
overcast with gloomy apprehensions and religi- 
ous ihar, superstition nw portents and prodigies' 
in the moat common accidents, and no great event 
was suffered to pass without a train of awful 
prognostica. Riven were said to have changed 
their coarse, and to have flowed In a new direc- 
tion to their fountain-head; a tree, that bad 
stood for ^Bges, coeval with the foundation ot 
Rome, fell auddenly to tbe ground ; the laurel, 
planted by Livia, which had spread with such 
prodigious increase, that In every trinmpb It snp- 
plied the Cmaan with their victorious wreaths, 
withered at the root ; the temple of the CsMars 
being struck with lightning, the beads of all the 
statues tumbled down at once ; and tbe marble 
sceptre fell from the hands of Augustus, by 
these and such like denunciations the will of the 
gods was supposed to be revealed, and the popu- 
lace with frantic Joy balled the auspicious era of 
retumirig Liberty. Rut no public spirit remained ; 
every virtue was extinguished. A people who 
bad been tuoght to crouch under tbe yoke of 
bondage, thought no more of a free oonatitution. 
With tbe usual Ineonstanoy of a fickle multitude, 
they relapsed Into their habitnsl servitude, and 
in a strain of frantic rapture began to roar for a 
Dew master. Thename of Galba echoed through 
the streets of Rome, and filled the prsetoHan camp 
with shouts of Joy, and tbe warmest expressions 
of seal and ardour for hla service. The prato- 
rian guards thought of nothing bat the donative 
promised in hla name; and Nympfaldius, the 
author of that measure, bad no doubt but tbe 
soldiers, in due time, would show themselves 
devoted to the man who filled their minds with 
the daxxling prospect of reward so truly great 
and magnifloent. Tbe liberality waa his, and 


6 Suetonlos mjt, Nea dsfttMnmti fni per lomgim im- 
pHM vermis mtthispte Jhrihu hmmJmm ermmrent^ a 
61. 

7 The rewUnees of the Psrtblaia to swlat a preteodH 
Nero, Is SMDtloBsd by Sttetoolns, In Nero, s. 97) and 
also by Thdtns, Ubtocy, L ■ 9. 

B Aumbrrof prodlffle. meutiooed by SMtoaias, in 
Culba, - 1 . L Dio, IxllL Fliny, 11. a 83 sod 103. . 
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Lhe difficulty of carrying it Into execution would 
fidl on Oalbo. 

Icelos, the favourite fireedman of Oalba, made 
it his businea to aee Nero's dead body, aud, 
having enabifid himitelf to be an eye-wltuea of 
the fact, set out for Ciunla in Spain,* to inform 
his master, that he waa raised to -the Imperial 
seat by the voice of the pmtorlam, and the con- 
current decree of the senate. Nymphidiusseixed 
the opportunity to figure as the principal actor 
on the theatre of public business. He had ac- 
complished a great and sudden revolution, and, 
being high in favour with the pnetorlan guards, 
found it easy to overawe the senate, and make 
that tame and pliant aasembly bend to hia will 
and pleasure. The consuls, without consulting 
the arrogant minister, sent their deapatchea to 
Oalba, with the decree by which he wma declared 
emperor. This wua considered by this new man 
as a mark of dlarespeot, '* and it waa with diffi- 
culty that the m^lstratea appeaaed hla Indigna- 
tion. hiuihed with succeaa, and proud of hia 
exploit!, he began to enlarge his vlevra, and pre- 
posterously to form schemes of vast ambition. 
Under an emperor of the age of seven ty - th ree, 
ivorn out with cares, and weary of public bosl- 
uetM, he flattered himself that he should be able, 
under the appearance of being the second in the 
state, to wrest into his own hands the supreme 
authority ; and, should Galbo’s infirmities sink 
under the fatigue of a long Journey, he had the 
hardiness to aspire to the inocesaion. Having 
conceived this mad project, he resolved to remove 
every obstacle, and, with that view, compeUed 
Tigelliiius to resign bis commission'* uf prsto- 
rian pnefect. A colleague, acting with himself 
in joint authority, might retard the execution of 
his designs. Men of consular rank, who bad 
commanded armies and governed provinces, did 
not blush to pay their court to him. The senate” 
acted with the same servile adulation. They 
crowded to his levee, and suffered him to pre- 
scribe the form and subsuuice of every decree 
that passed. The populace broke out with licen- 
tious fury, and Nympbidius, effectually to seduce 
the vulgar mind, encouraged the madness of the 
times. The images and statues of Nero were 
drsgged through the streets, and dashed to pieces. 
A crew of vile Incendiaries spread coostematlon 
through the city ; a scene of blood aud maikacre 
foliow^sd, and the innooent fell in one promis- 
cuous carnage with tb^ guilty. Mauiious be- 


0 Flatarcfa sb>x he arrived In Spain on the seventh 
day after Nero’s demth. See the LLTe of Gslba. 

10 Plntarch. Life of Galba. 

11 Galba wu bom in the consolsbip uf Valerius Mes- 
ssJIdus and Cnelus Lentolus, A. U. C. 7A1, on the uiuth 
of tbs tf tMiiia of January, In a villa near Temciua. 
Suet In Oalba, a 4. 

19 Bee Plutarch, life of Galba. 

13 Platarrh, in Gslba, glrea the same account 

H See Platorch, life of Galba. 


behl the phrensy of the multitude with sncJi in- 
ward horror, t^t he could not help nying In 
the senate, ** Let ns take care that we bare not 
reoaon to regret the loea of Nero.” “ 

Nympbidius soon perceived that hla hopes of 
bdng the only stateaman in power, and of gov- 
erning the Roman world In the emperor’s name, 
could not be enterUlned with any prospect of 
Bucoesfi. He knew by eertaiu intelligencs that 
VInins, Lamo, and Icdus, were the mm *• who 
stood highest In the esteem of Galba. The 
scheme of supplanting them was, therefore, 
abandoned ; but It made way for a project of the 
most daring ambition. He was resolved to de- 
pose the emperor whom he himself bad erseted, 
and, by another revolution, to selae the Imperial 
dignity. To forward this design, he sent des- 
patches to Galba, stating the danger of entering 
ths city at a time when the whole empire was 
in convulsions. Home, be said, waa in a fer- 
ment; Clodiua Maoer excited a rebellion In 
Africa; the German armim were disaffected, 
and the legions In Syria and Judreu prepared to 
dispute with the pmtorian guards the right of 
creating nn emperor. In the mean time a dark 
conspiracy was formed. Nympbidius planned 
his measures with det<pateh and vlgbur, deter- 
mined to seize the supreme power. He drew 
Into bis league a number of both sexes, all of 
great consideration and extcnilvc Influence. 
Claudius Celius was his intimate friend ; but 
he saw the folly of tlie enterprise, and willi 
freedom and sincerity advised Nymphlillus to 
desist from a wild attempt, In which he could 
not expect the support of the people or the se- 
nate. There Is not, be said, a single family In 
Rome, willing to give the name of CeEsar" to 
the son of Nymphldia. That remonstranoe bad 
no effect on a mind Inflamed with the fever of 
wild ambition. Nympbidius called a meeting 
of his party. All agreed that no time was to be 
lost. They resolved to strike the blow that very 
night, and to conduct Nympbidius to the pr«H 
torian camp, where they had no doubt but with 
one voice he would be declared emperor of Home. 


15 Plutareli relates tlib Inff of Msuritnii t for more 
of whom see HUtory, Iv. s. JU . sod Life of AgrkoUi, s. 

10 We read In Suetimlus, that Galba wss governed by 
three fsTouritei j Tltui Vlnlu^ hU Ueutenaat In Spalil j 
Cornellu* Lsro, who was od^-oiiced to the command oi 
the pnetorlan guards ; and his freedman leeJus, n bo 
wBi dlgiiliW with the privUege of wearing a ring, and 
the Dome of Mortlanui. To these men Galba resign'd 
himself with inch Implicit eonfldenrr, that Us eoodnrt 
was never cowdstent ; at one time frugal and rigorous ; 
at oDotlwr remiao, coroplylDf , and more lavish, than be- 
came s prince of lilt adrsneed age, who bad been raised 
to the Imperial dignity by ths votes of ths peopla. 
SoeL In Gslba,s. I*. For rooro of tbs thrse favoorllss, 
•ae the History, L i. 0 and 13, 

17 Plotarcb, life of Onlbo. 

■ 10 For the origin of NympWdlos, see AnnaU, xv. s. 
72. 
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On hmIi an ooeulon it wu necMnrj that the 
pnriou rniied to that eleration thould be prepared 
to ad dr— the eoldlen in a laitable style. Cin- 
fonltti Varro, ' a corrupt aud reua] orator, com- 
poaad a tpeeeh for that purpose, and the illiterate 
amp eror vraa to grace himself with borrowed elo- 
qaenee. 

The design of the conspirators was not so 
srell ooooealed, bat It reached the ear of Anto- 
nlns Hoooratiis, ” a tribune in the camp, Who had 
acquired a great military character, and was, 
besides, respected for hla unblemished honour, 
and unshaken fidelity. Towards the close of 
day be called a meeting of the pnetorlaiia^ and, 
afta* laying open, In detail, all the circumstances 
of the plot, delWered a speech In sabstance as 
folloara : ” " How long, my fellow^soldlera, shall 
oar folly, oar madneaa, or oar evil geulus, hurry 
na on from one treason to another ? A few days 
only base elapsed, since you deposed Nero. In 
that bnsiness yon behsTed like men who felt for 
the public good. Tou had erery prorocation,. 
and the crimes of that flagitious tyrant Justified 
the act. You are recent from that revolution, 
and wherefore do yon want another? You de- 
clared for Galba, and why now abandon him? 
Why, with noheard of treachery, betray the 
emperor whoo) yon yonrselves created ? Has 
he been guilty of parricide? Has he murdered 
fall mother and destroyed his wife? Has be 
eirposed the imperial dignity to contempt and 
ridicule ? Has he tuned his harp on the stage, 
or driven the curricle In the race? And yet, 
notwithstanding all the flagitious deeds of that 
hardened monster. In spite of all bis vices, we 
supported him, blushing indeed for his follies, 
and smarting under his tyranny. We adhered 
to him with fidelity; and if, in the end, we 
thought fit to create another emperor, Nymphl- 
dluB was the author of that measure. By bis 
artifices we were taught to beiieve that Nero de- 
serted us first, and fled to Egypt. We concluded 
that be had abdicated, and, by consequence, 
what he did was an act of necemity. And what 
Is our design st present? Whst do we wt^i ? 
What do we aim at ? Mast Galba fall a sacri- 
fice to appease the manes of Nero? Shall a de- 
Bceudant from the family of the Servll ; a rela- 
tion of Qnintna Catnlos, and by ties of affinity 
connected with Li via, * the wife of Augustus; 
say, my fellow-soldiers, shall such a man be de- 
posed and murdered, to make way for the son 
of Njmphldla? It was his treachery, his base 
ingratitude, that occasioned the death of Nero : 
1st him suffer tbe justJos due to his crime; and 


1 Flatarcfa, life of Oslba. Cfaifoiilus Varro has sU 
rssdy ooeornMl. Annals, aiv. t. Hi. 

8 For more of Hoooratiis, see Flatarcfa, Life of Omlba. 

3 TWs speceh may be seen In Platon^ 

4 Bee Plntardi, In Oalbs ; thoagfa SuetoiriuB says, 
Oalba was no way sUled to tfas house of Cwsar. Suet. 
In Oslba, s 2. 
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let us give proof of our fidelity. Liet ua deserve 
the eateem of Galha, by delivering him from a 
traitor.” 

This speech made an Impression on tbe sol- 
diers. One mind, one sentimeot, pervaded the 
whole camp; Galba was their emperor, and 
they would acknowledge no other. This was 
followed by a general shout. Nympbidlus 
heard the sound, and proceeded to tl^ camp. * 
Whether he thought that the acclamations of 
the men were in bis favonr, or that his presence 
was necessary to quell an insurrection, cannot 
now be known. He went attended by a nu- 
merous train, and a blaze of torches, with the 
speech composed for him by Clngonius Varro, 
ready in his hand to be read aloud to the soldiers. 
The gates of the camp were shut, and guards 
were stationed on the ramparts. Nympidius 
desired to know, by whose order they were un- 
der arms? The men answered with one voice, 
We sre armed in the cause of Galba, and we 
kuow no other emperor. Nymphidius had not 
the prudence to retire from the walls. Dissi- 
mulation be thonght would cloak his design. 
He commended tbe zeal of the prmtorians, and 
assured them that he, and bis followers, were 
the sTowed friends of Galba. The sentinels 
opened the gstes. Nymphidlni entered with 
some of bis friends ; the pass was Immediately 
secured ; aud the soldiers attacked him sword in 
band. He endeavoured to save himself in a 
tent, bat was pamued, and massacred on the 
■pot. His body, on the following day, was 
dragged through the camp, a spectacle for pub- 
lic view. Such was the end of a low-born base 
Incendiary, who saw, that, in the general pro- 
fligacy of the times, tbe weak were the willing 
dupes of the wicked. By forming a league 
with the most abandoned, he flattered himself, 
that the lowest of msnklnd, who in better timn 
conld not hope to be entrosted with tbe rank of 
a common oentarlon, might boldly aspire to 
make himself master of the Roman empire. 

XVI. An account of all that passed was con- 
veyed to Galba with Incredible speed. By hJs 
order, all, who were sospected of taking a part 
in the mad projects of Nympbidlus, were seized, 
and, without further Inquiry, or any form of 
trial, put to death. Cing^nlus Varro, at that 
time consul elect, was In tbe number ; and, whst 
was very extraordiusiry, Mlthrldates* the de- 
throned kJug of Pontus, who had surrendered 
to Claudius, and from that time lived at Rome, 
was hurried to execution, without being heard 
In bis defence. Petronlos Torpllionus* was 


5 AU these particolsn sre to be fband in Plntarefa. 
fl Plntarefa, life of Omlbs. Foe Mltbridates brought 
before the emperor Cloodlnt, see Annals, xii a 81 ■ end 
History, L a 0. ’ 

7 For Petrorriu* Tnrplliann% see AnmUs, xv. s. Tg| 
sod History, L a 0. 
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■notbflr unhappy ?k)tlin. He bai been cboeen 
by Nero to command bla armlea ; and, thoo^ 
be nerer went from Rome to exeoote hli oom- 
mlMloD, the Tery appointment wai deemed a 
Bofficlent crime. Theae bloody executlona were 
inaneplcloui in the openlnf of a new reign. 
The cruelty of Nero aeemed to be renewed, 
nben the people expected a milder goremment, 
and a regular administration of law and Justice. 
The fate of TnrpUianua filled the city with 
murmurs of diacontcnt. It was known that 
Tlgelliiiua preaided at the execution ; and that a 
man of worth and honour should bleed under 
the eye of a detested miscreant, appeared to be a 
continuation of the late reign, and the triumph 
of vice over every virtue. 

Galba set out from Spain, proceeding by alow 
marcbea, and still wearing the military robe of 
a general officer, with a dagger * hanging from 
his neck down to his breasL Strong suipicloD, 
a sense of injuries, and dark mistrust, with other 
passions unworthy of a prince, lay lurking in his 
heart. Before he began his journey, Obultro- 
nius SabinuB,' and Cornelius Marcellus, two 
governors of provinces in Sp.iiu, wlio bad shown 
DO inclination to hit party, were put to death by 
his order. Betuns Cbilo met with the same 
fate in Gaol. Despatches were also sent to 
Ganrucianus, in Africa, commanding the imme- 
diate execution of Clodius Macer, the proprae- 
tor of the province, who was known to have 
concerted measures for a revolt. It happened, 
however, that Calvia Crlspiuilla, the famous 
manager of Nero’s pleasures, arrived in Africa, 
and insinuated herself into the secret counsels of 
the gnvenior. By her advice he formed a reso- 
lution to establish fur himself a new province 
independent of Home. Their scheme, for that 
purpose, was to lay on embargo on all ships 
loaded with com, In order to aiBict tlie city of 
Rome with all the miseries of famine. A le- 
gion WHS also raised : and Macer, at the bead of 
a considerable army, was on the eve of renounc- 
ing all subjection to Rome, when Papirins, a 
centurion sent by order of Galba, gained access 
to Lis presence, and stabbed him to the heart. 

Funteios Capito, '* who commanded the le- 
gions on the Lower Rhine, was put to death 
about the same time. It was this officer that 
sent Julius Ci villa” a prisoner to Rome, during 


6 SaetoDioB, in Galba, a 11. 

9 The fate of OboltroDlus Soblnns, Comellas MarceL 
lui, sod Uetuus Chiio, is meutioned by TsHtus, History, 
1. a 37. 

10 For Clodloj Macer, murdered lu j\/iira, see His- 
tory, L B. 3 and 11. 

1 1 For an account of Calvia CiisplnUls, see History, 
I 1.72. 

12 Fonteius C«pito, Hlatoryi L a. 7, 6, and 58. 

13 Hla name was Julius Panluj) Clsudlan Civilis. For 
more of this famous Uatarlan chief, see History, bookl. a. 
60 j book iv. B. J3, 14 i and throughout the war u liich he 
waged agninst the RomsM, to the dose of book v. t.Stl 


the reign of Nsro. The charge was vriihout 
foandaUon, and, in time, was the fatal cause of 
the deetructlre war, in which Rome was IdtoU 
ved by the fierce resentmVnt of that warlike 
chief. Avarice waa the vice of Capito. He 
was in haste to grow rich, and felt no scruple 
about the memni. Ambltlou waa laid to iiii 
charge, but an unguarded expression was the 
only evidence against him. It happened that 
he sat in judgment on a soldier accused of a capi- 
tal crime, and condemned him to suffer death. 
“ Know," said the prisoner, “ that J appeal to 
Caesar.” Capito rose^ and, placing himself on 
a higher seat, told the man, “ Now app^ to 
CsBsar : make your defence in his preseucc.” 
llie soldier obeyed, and was sent to execution, 
This transaction was reported to Fabiua Val- 
ens, ” who commanded a legion in Lower Ger- 
many ; an officer of acknowledged ability, intre- 
pid, active, and ambitious; eager in the jiursuit 
.of honours, and lumting to siguiili»‘ himself by 
some bold exploit. The opportunity now oo- 
coired, and be resolved to seize it. Crisplnus, 
a centurion, ” was devoted to liis seivice. In 
that man be found a ready assassin, and Fou- 
tcius Capito fell a victim. The death of that 
commander, Valeiis concluded would be con- 
siderable merit with the new emperor. He lost 
DO time, but sent an express to inform Galba of 
what be had done, with xeal for the service of 
bis sovereign. He added, in the same letter, 
that the legions on the Upper Rhine had made 
a tender of the empire to Vlrgiiiius Rufus, wlio 
remained in suspense, and with affected delays, 
hesitsted about his fiiml answer. Galba received 
the news of Caplto’s death with secret satisfac- 
Uoo, but he thought it more prudent to connive, 
than openly to ujiprove. Virgiiiius was still a 
dangerous rival, lu order to draw him away 
from the army, and free bimsclf from all danger 
In that quarter, bo invited him to an amicable 
Interview, having secretly appointed llurdetmius 
Flaccus to succeed to the command of the Icgiou^ 
The stratagem succeeded. The conqueror or 
Vindex wcut to the meeting, and found hiraself 
the dupe of pretended friendship. He met with 
a cold reception, very different from what was 
due to the man who winlied to establish tiie 
civil authority, and to place the legislative power 
of the state in the senate only. He lived to be 
a spcctotor of llie distractions and calamities that 
followed ; and, that he was not an actor in those 
scenes of blood and horror, “ was the recompense 
of uncommon virtue. 


J4 FabJuB Videns contrived the murder of Footeltu 
Cjipltn, in the Lower Genoany, History, L s. 7. He is 
meiitJonod ollen ss tlie parliwiD of Vitelllus He was at 
last (jikeu prLaiuer by Vespasian's party. History, iii. s. 43. 

15 J'his man murdered Fonteius Capito by order of 
Fabius Valeui, and n si sflerw ardi given up by Vitel- 
UuM to the resentment of llie soldiers. Ilutory, 1. s. Wk 
fO i»ee Plutarch, Life of Osibe. 
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Glib* hid no further reiion to be ilirmed. 
Henw the annlei of Rome \rilllBg toacqul- 
eioe, ind peice In ertrj part of the empire. 
He, therefore, changed bii military robe for the 
RomiB gown, and asaumed the name ' of Ca»ar. 
But cren In that tide of hie aflWri, the elmpliclty 

of hli minneri luffered no altffitlon. The same 
frugality, the lame contempt of pomp and lux- 
ury, and the tame aueterity, ttill remained. 
Vluina covered hie table with a profotlon of lux- 
ury; and Otho, who attended the cavalcade Into 
Italy, dJeplayed all the magnificence of Nero’e 
court Gal^ itill preserved hit rules of ancient 
frugalitj, and condemned the vuln parade • with 
loHexible rigour. He showed himielf ready to 
punlih and slow to reward, in hitmannerino 
affability, no engaging courtesy. During the 
whole of hit march he never ouce endeavoured, 
by an act of condescension, to gain the affections 
of the people, llie army in Italy consisted, at 
that time, of four different classes of men; 
namely, the legions, both foot and cavalry, com- 
posed chiefly of Homan citizens ; the auxiliary 
forces, drafted from the states in alliance with 
Rome ; the body of marines, levied In the tri- 
butary cities, and considered ns slaves in the ser- 
vice of Rome; and fourthly, the gladiators who 
were to shed their blood in battle, if the occasion 
required, or in the circus, for the diversion of 
the populace. The marines, classed, as above, 
in the third division, were called forth by Nero 
when he projected a war on the borders of the 


1 Suetoalus, lo Galbs, s. 11. 

S After a reign of laxory and dissipation, the rigid 
ponlmony of Galha wu aaseosonable, and by conso- 
qnence, renderod him anpopular. Saetonius relates 
Mveml inataoces of bis avarice beneath the dignity of a 
[ffliice. He adds, that soon after Galba's arrival In 
Home, when he attended the pcrfonnanca of an Atlo- 
lane Fable, ai soon as the actor began tiie first verse of 
s favourite song. 

Veuit, la I Bimoa a villa, 

Bere't Farmer FUitnuie comefrvm hit villa, the whole 
audience, with one voice, lUDg tho song, repenting the 
first TCTM several tlmea. Suet, lu Oalba, t. 13. 
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Caspian sea, to be formed Into a new legion. The 
men collected opow that occasion amounted to a 
prodigious nambsf, and all were quartered in 
the city. Being informed that Galb* was near 
at hand, they rushed forth in a tumultoous body 
to the Milvian bridge, about three miles from 
Rome, where they beeet the road, obstructed the 
emperor’s train, and, with violent clamour, de- 
manded a confirmation of their miliUry rank, 
with an eagle to distlngnibh their legion, and an 
allotment of winter-quarters. TbeV applica- 
tion, they were told, was out of season, but 
might be renewed at a more convenient time and 
place. The answer was deemed evasive, and 
nothing short of an absolute refusal. 'Die men 
were fired with indignation ; a mutiny ensued ; 
they advanced sword in hand, determined to ex- 
tort by force what they considered as a legal 
right. Gslba was not of a temper to yield to 
sudden emergencies. He ordercil his soldiers to 
disperse an insolent rabble. Die cavalry rushed 
on to the charge with impetuous fury, and, 
meeting with a feeble resistance, cut their way 
with dreadful slaughter. It is said that no less 
than seven tbonsand were put to the sword. 
The rest submitted at discretion, and were after- 
wards ordered to be decimated. ■* 

This tragic catastrophe spread a general con- 
sternation. Galba entered the city of Rome 
throngh a scene of blood, and men expected no- 
thing less than a renewal of all the cruelties of 
Nero’s reign. He carried with him many vir- 
tues, but be bad In bis train Titus Vinius, Cor- 
nelius Loco, and Icelus, his freedman ; * three 
pernicious ministers, who gained an entire as- 
cendant over a venerable, but indolent, old man, 
and by their vices occasioned the dreadful ca- 
lamities, which, In the following year, over- 
whelmed themielvei, their master, and the pub- 
lic. 


3 Thin cruel ilnoghtcr Is told by Plutarfh, life of 
Ooiba. 

4 See SaetonloB lu Galbs, s, 11 : and History, L i 6, 
and 13. 
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8^2 69 Serrlua Galba, 2d time, TlUu Vlnlua Rufinm, 
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1. Thk erm, from which It li my InteDtlon to 
deduce the foliowin)^ Darradon, li the eeooDd 
consulihipof Serriui Galba, whea Tltiu Vlnius 
was hia collea^e In ofBce. [A. U. C. 822. 
A. D. 69.] Of the antecedent period, including 
a apace of eight hundred and twenty yean’ from 
the foundation of Rome, the hiitory haa been 
(uunpoaed by various authom, who, aa long ai 
they had before them the traniactiona ' of the 
Homan people, dignlhed their work with elo- 
quence equal to the subject, and a ipirit of free- 
dom worthy of the old republic. After the 
battle of Actiuni, when, to close the scene of civil 
distraction, all power and authority were sur- 
rendered to a single ruler, the historic character 
disappeared, and genius died by the same blow 
tbit ended public liberty. Truth was reduced 
to the last gasp, and various circumitances con- 
spired against her. A new constitution took 
place, undefined, and little understood. Men 
resigned their rights, and lived like aliens in their 
native country. Adulation began to spread her 
baiiefiil influence, and a rooted hatred of tbeir 
ambitious roasters rankled in the breast of num- 
bers. Between both {mrties, one paying their 
court, and the other brooding over public inju- 
ries, the care of transmitting due information to 
posterity was utterly lost. It Is true, that, 
against the seductions of the tiroe-serving writer 
you may be upon your guard ; but, on the other 
hand, spleen and calumny are devoured with a 
greedy ear. Flattery wears a badge of servitude, 
while maJignity speaks the tone of independence, 
and is therefore well received. With regard to 
the writer of the following work, he can with 
truth aver, that Galba, Otho) and Vitellius, 
were neither known to him by marks of favour, 
nor by personal injury. The foundation of his 


1 Tacitus computes 9?0 years from the foundation of 
Rome to the end of Nen>, when the fullowlDg’ lilstory 
b<^ns. The battle of Actlum wis In the year of Tloroe 

from that time the reigns of Augustus and the 
succeeding emperors form s period of 98 years to the 
end of Nero, who died A. U. C Bil. 

2 The History of Rome to the end of the republic, la 

eraphstically called by Tacitus the history of the Romsn 
P«>ple. From the battle of Actium, It is properly the 
history ot the emperors. j 


fortune* was laid by Veapailan, advanced by 
Titus, and carried higher by DomltUn. The 
fact must not be dlisembled ; but the hlsborlan 
who enters on hU office with a profession of In- 
ti>grity, must not desert the cause of truth. No 
character should be tooched with partiality; 
none should be disfigured by passion, or resent- 
ment. Of Nerva and Tn^an,* if my health 
coDtinnes, It is my design to compose the his- 
tory; it is a favourite plan, rich in materials, 
and every way safe. I hove reserved it for the 
evening of my days ; a glorious period / in which, 

I tlirougb the rare felicity of the times, a roan may 
think with freedom, and what he tbinks he may 
publish to the world. 

II. The subject now before me presents a 
series of great events, and battles tierce and 
bloody; a portion of time big with intestine 
divisions, and even the intervals of peace de- 
formed with cruelty and horror; the whole a 
tragic volume, displaying, in Buc^^esslon, lour 
princes ‘ put to death; three civil wars;® with 


3 Taritus wBiJ, probably, rubied to the oflicoof (jocstor 
by Ve«pa«Uji, oud peibapn to the BcnHtonnii ntuk. 
Under 'lltuA he adyanced, lu the regultir gradotiofi of 
the magiatrucy, to the fuucLionb either of tribune or 
asdilo; aod lii tJie tiiop of DoinlUan he wBb orui of the 
quiDdecemrlrEl college, as well u pnrlor. Kee AuaaJs, 
xL a. 11. 

4 It U eyident from this powiagii Uiat TiutIuh pnlili-lied 
his History in the reign of Tmjon, elore Nerva is called 
the Ueifled Nervn, and Iho ap^itheOHis of llm emperor* 
was always after Lheir death. Nerva began bis reign 
A. U. C. 819, and died in thu year Sbl, when TnOnn 
succeeded by adoption. 

6 Tlie hbitory included the whole time frrnn llie flrht 
of Galba to the assasiinalion of Dfiruitiun and, for that 
reason, some of tJie comineiituUirb arc of opinion that 
the four princes put to the sword are (islbs, OtJio, \ I- 
telliu^, and Domllian. (nllcr^ olmer vliig timt the whole 
of Domitiao's reigii ifl lobt, adapt Uteir notioiw to tlia 
present itatc of nur autlior’s work, ami reckon Plso, 
who was adopted by GaJba, one of the four murdered 
princeH. 

6 llio lasurrerllon agaJnht Galba u-ms an act of Hid- 
den violence; srain begun and ended. The threa dvil 
^vll^* were an follows: I. Otho and Vitellius -. 2. VlteU 
liua and Veipailan: 3, Ludus Autonlua and DomiUun, 
A. U. C. 813. The account of Ihi* but war b loat All 
that can be collected at preMint b, that Antonlus, who 
commaiuled the legioui oo tbs Upper Rhloe, formed a 
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foreign ctnemlei ft greftter number, ftnd, In tome 
oof^unctareft, both depending ftt once; proiper- 
Itjr In the Eut, dUeiten in the Weitj lUyri- 
oum thrown Into convnUioni ; both the Gaoie 
on the eve of a rerolt ; Britain * conquered, and, 
in the moment of conquest, lost again; the Sar- 
matians and the Suevians" leagued against the 
Romans; the Dacian name ennobled by alter- 
nate victdry atjd defeat; and, finally, the Par- 
thians talcing the field under the banners of a 
pretended Nero." In the course of the work, 
we shall see Italy oyerwbelmed with calamities; 
new wounds Inflicted, and the old, which time 
had closed, opened again and bleeding afresh ; 
cities sacked by the enemy, or swallowed up by 
^rtbquakes, * and the fertile country of Campa- 
nia made a scene of desolation ; Home laid waste 
by fire; her ancient and moat venerable temples 
smoking on the ground; the capitoP wrapt in 
flames by the hands of frantic citizens; the holy 
ceremonies of religion violated ; adultly reign- 
ing without control; the adjacent islands filled 
with exiles ; rocks and desert places stained with 
clandestine murder, and Rome Itself a theatre 
of horror; where nobility of descent, and splen- 
dour of fortune, marked men out for destruction ; 
where the vigour of mind that aimed at civil 
digultioo, and the modesty that declined them, 
were offences without distinction ; where virtue 
was a crime that led to certain ruin ; where the 
guilt of informers, and the wages of their ini- 
quity, were alike detestable ; where the saoerdo- 

order, the consular dignity, the government 
of the provinces,” and even the cabinet of the 
prince, were seized by tliat execrable race, as 
their lawful preyj where nothing was sacred, 

league with some of the German natioiu, and declared 
war against DoralUan. Ho hazarded a battle with 
Lui'ius Maximus, and met with a total overthrow. He 
was slain in tlie engagement. SueL in Domltian, a vL 
ITie foreign wars that dietmeUid the empire, during the 
rage of civil commotions, vA ere, one In Judzea, and the 
other with Clvllla, the Batavian chief. 

1 Britain was finally subdued in the reign of Domi. 
tian. See the Life of Agrlcola. It was altorwards ne- 
glected and aJmoet lust 

2 For tho Sarmatlans and the Soevlaiu, seo the Geo- 
graphical 'i'able. 

3 For more of the pretended Nero, see Hist. U. s. 8. 
Ihe Purthlaus were on the point of doclariug war In 
favour of another impostor, who took the name of Nen>, 
In the reign of Titus, A. U. G 831, and afterwards In 
the reign of DomlUon, A. U. 841. 

4 The cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were de- 
stroyed by an eruption of the lava of Mount Vesuvius, 
iu tlie beginning of ’ntoz’s reign, A. U. G 832. 

See tho conflagration of the Capitol, Hist. tlL s. 07 
and 71. 

6 CoUeotori of the Imperial revenue were instituted 
by the emperors, in order to entrench on the power of 
the proouDsuls, who were the proper officers in ail tho 
provlucee that remained under the authority of the se- 
nate. Informers were raised to the office of imperial 
procuratora, and obtained weight and inffnence in the 
eablnst. Jd^pti procuratiemet et inUriorem pofvnfioss- 


I S T O R Y [a.u.c. 82i 

nothing safe, from the hand of rapacity ; where 
■layM were suborned, or, by their own malevo- 
lence, exbited against their masters; where 
freedmen betrayed their patrons ; and he, who 
had lived without an enemy , ' died by the treach- 
ery of a friend. 

III. And yet this melancholy period, barren 
as It was of public virtue, produced some exam- 
ples of truth and honour Mothers went with 
their tons into voluntary exile ; wives followed 
the fortune of their husbands; relations stood 
forth iu the cause of their nnhappy kindred ; 
sons appeared In defence of their fhtbers ; slaves 
on the rack gave proofs of their fidelity ; eminent 
citixens, under the hard hand of oppression, 
were reduced to want and misery, and, even in 
that distreas, retained an unconquered spirit. 
We shall see others firm to the last, and, ln_ their 
deaths, nothing inferior to the applauded charac- 
ters of antiquity. In addition to the misfortunes 
usual In the course of human transactions, we 
shall see the earth teeming with prodigies, the 
sky overcast with omens, thunder rolling with 
dreadful denunciation, and a variety of prognos- 
tics, sometimes auspicious, often big with terror, 
occasionally uncertain, dark, equivocal, frequent- 
ly direct and manifest. In a word, the gods 
never gave such terrible instructions, nor, by the 
slaughter of armies, made it so clear and evident, 
that, instead of extending protection ” to the em- 
pire, it was their awful pleasure to let fall their 
vengeance on the crimes of an offending people. 

IV. Before we take up tho thread of our 
narratlvf. It will not be useless to inquire what, 
in that period, was the state of affairs at Rome, 
and what the spirit that wont forth among her 
armies; how tho provinces stood affected, and 
whereiu consisted the strength or weakness of 
the empire. By proceeding in this maimer, we 
shall not content ourselves with a bare recital ui' 
facts, which are often ascribed to cham^ ; wc 
shall see the spring of each transaction, and a 
regular chain of causes and effects will be laid 
open to our view. 

The death of Nero, in the first tumult of 
emotion, was considered as a public blessing; 

7 The treachery of fricadz was tho scourge and pest of 
society for several years. Trajan repressed the uiis- 
chiof. See hla praise for that public benefit Iu Pliny's 
Panegyric, x 42. Reddita at amiciM jidet, libtrit ptetai^ 
obtequinm tervi*. 

B Some of the comments tors have objected to the 
sentiment expressed by Taidtiis In this place. BroLler 
calls it attox lententia. But what is the fair construe- 
tlonf It Is this: The crimes of the Roman people were 
such, that Uiey could no longer expect the protection of 
the gods. They had drawn down the vengeance of 
heaven. Laron has a similar sentiment j 

Felix Koma quidem, clvetMiue habltura beatos. 

Si Llbertalls siiperis tom cum fuisset, 

Qumm vindicta placet. 

Pnimssi^ lib. Iv. ver. 107. 

I See Clcoro to the nine effect, De Nat Deonim, lib. 

I Ul. X 32. 
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riM, Piard., and the legloni, wherever rtationed, 
varloiuly affected by that event. A new 
political iecret irai then for the fint time die- 
covered. It wM perceived, that elsewhere than 
Qt Home an emperor might be invented with the 
fwverelgn power. The fathere seized the op- 
portunity, daring the absence of a prince yet 
„ew" to the reins of government, to exercise 
their ancient rights, pleased with the novelty of 
freedom, and the resumption of their legislatiye 
authority. The Roman knights caught the 
flame of liberty. Honest men began to enter- 
tain hopes of the conititution. Such as stood 
connected with families of credit, and the vari- 
ous clients and freedmen of illustrious men 
driven into exile, were all erect with expecta- 
tion of better times. The inferior populace, 
who loitered away their time In the theatre and 
the circus; the slayes of abandoned characters, 
and the sycophant crew, who, without substance 
of their own, had been pampered by the vices of 
Nero ; all of that description stood covered with 
astonishment, yet panting for news, and eagerly 
swallowing the rumour of the day. 

V. The praetorian guards had been, liy habit 
and the obligation of their oath, always devoted 
to the imperial family. Their revolt from Nero 
was not so much their own inclination aa the 
management of their leaders. Acting without 
principle, they now were ready for newcommo- 
tioDS. The promise of a donative in the name 
of Galba was still to be performed. TTiey knew 
that war is the soldier’s harvest. Peace offhrds 
no opportunity to gain the recompense due to 
valour ; and the favours of the new prince would 
be engrossed by the legions, to whom he owed 
his elevation. Fired by these reflections, and 
further instigated by the arts of Njonphidius 
Sabinus, “ their commanding officer, whose am- 
bition aimed at the imperial dignity, they began 
to meditate a second revolution. 

The conspiracy was crushed in the bud, and 
Nympliidius perished in the attempt. But the 
soldiers had thrown off the mask, and the sense 
of guilt served only to goad and spur their reso- 
lution. They talked of Galba with contempt 
and ridicule; they laughed at his advanced age; 
they Inveighed against his avarice : and the ri- 
gorous discipline by which he had acquired his 
military character, inflamed the prejudices of 
men, who had been enervated by a long peace of 


0 Oslba, who was not arrlred from Spain. 

10 The prajtoiiaa guards had shown themselves, st sll 
times, firmly attached to the Cassarean family. 

11 For an accoont of Nymphldioi and bis rash ambU 
tioD, see the Appendix to the Sixtecuth Book of the 
AanaJs. 

12 'n»e rigour with which GaJba supported and en- 
forced mUltsry dlidpllnei Is stated by Suetonius, in 
GiJba, K a 


fourteen yetrt. Daring that time, tbedlwolate 
manners of Nero diffaied a general oorruptioD, 
insomach that the virtaea, which fonnerly gain- 
ed the affection bf the army, were fallen into 
contempt. Nero was endeared to the soldlert 
by his vice*. Galba, on the contrary, was ren- 
dered unpopular by the austerity of bis manners. 

He WES used to say, that he chose his soldiers, 
but never bought them. The maxim was wor- 
thy of the old republic, but no man thought it 
on effusiuu from the heart. His conduct and 
his words were too much at variance. 

VI. Galba, being now in the decline of life, 
resigned himself altogether to Titus N'inins and 
Cornelius lioco; the former the most profligate 
of men, and the latter despised fur liis sluggish 
inactivity. By those peniiciouN ministent lie 
was involved iu tlie popular hatred du(‘ to tlieir 
own flagitious deeds. The wickedness of Vinius, 
and the incapacity of Lac4i, proved liii ruin In 
the end. He made his approach to Home by 
slow journeys, in his progreju marking his way 
with blood and cruelty. Cingonius Varro, 
consul elect, and Petronius 'rurpiliuniia, of eoii- 
Bular rank, were, by bis onlers, put to death ; 
the former, as an accomplice in the enterprise of 
Nymphidiua, and the latter, because he had beeti 
appointed to command the army under Nero. 
They were condemned unheard, and, for that 
reason, thought the innocent victims of a bar- 
baroua policy. 

Gaiba’s entry '* into the city of Home, after 
the massacre of several thousands of unarmed 
and defenceless soldiers, struck a griicnil panic. 
The people at large were thrown into con stema- 
tion, and even the men, who executed the orders 
of their general, stood ustunished at the horrors 
of the scene. Home, at that time, was filled 
with a prodigious body of troops, assembled from 
rarious parts of the empire. Besides the forces 
drawn from the fleet, *• and left os a garrison by 
Nero, Gllba, when he entered the city, brought 
with him a legion from S;>Aln. 'I'o these must 
I be added the " several companlea from Germany, 
from Britain, and lllyricum, which hod been 
sent forward towards the Caspian stmlLs, to 
serve in the war then intended against the Al- 
banians. In a short time afterwards, on the 


13 For Titus VlnJus and Cnmoliuj Kcft the Ap. 

pendlx to the Sixteenth Itook of the Annuls. 

14 For Oalbii'B journey from Spain, the fule of Cingo- 
nlus Varro, and Petronios Turplliauua, see Appendix to 
Annals, xvl. , and this book, h, 37. 

15 See also in the uine Appendix, an aceonnt of the 
aJaughter committed near the gatci of Home hy Galba's 
order; and this book, u 37. 

16 Nero h^i formed a new lefkm oom posed of rasa 
draufiited fnim the marines. Bee this bu<»k, s. 3L 

17 'ITie forces from Britain and Genukuy, which Nero 
had forward on a wild expedition to the straits of 
the Caspian bea, were all recalled to qosU the Insurroo- 
tlon of Vlndex In GauL 

18 See the Appendix to Aunals, xvL 
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tel notice of tiii rtrolt exoltod in Oanl bj the 
tarMent lenJni of ViDdez, ' tbej were all ro- 
oallad; and the ooneeqaeDoe waa, that Eome 
saw within her walla the anama] apectade of a 
Taat military force. In ao larfe a namber of 
■oldlera, not jet deroted to the Intereat of a ain^le 
leader, the aeed-plota of a new rebellion were 
prepared, and ready to break oat on the first 
alarm. 

VII. It happened, at thla point of time, that 
an account arrired of two mnrdera, committed 
at a distance from Rome ; one of Clodioa Macer 
in Africa, and the other of Fonteins Capito” ip 
Germany. Maoer, beyond all donbt, waa en- 
fSfed In achemea of ambition," and, in the midat 
of hii projecta, waa cut off by Treboniua Gar- 
racianuB, the procurator of the province, who 
bad received hie orders from Galbo. Caplto 
waa put to death by Comeliaa Aquinua and 
Fablua Valena, on a like aiupicion of plotting 
innovationa In the state. But the charge agalnat 
him waa hy no meana clear, nor had the emperor 
iaiued hie ordera. The general opinion waa, 
that Caplto, however branded with avarice, ra- 
pacity, and other vlcea, had not added to hia 
cnmea the gnilt of rebellion j but that theantbora 
of hia destruction, having first endeavonred to 
draw him into their own deaigna, combined to 
ocecuta on an innocent victim the vengeance doe 
to their own iniquity. 

Galba, with his usual facility, or, perhaps, 
wishing to avoid the danger of an inquiry into 
what could not be recalled, thought It prudent 
to give his sanction to the acU of hia officers, 
however unjust and cruel. Both executions 
were, notwithstanding, the subject of public 
tumour ; the usual fate of all unpopular prin- 
cea : their actions, when the current of the times 
Is net against them, are taken in the groea, and, 
whether good or evil, condemned without dis- 
tinction. Venality and corruption were now 
fully established. The emperor's freedmen en- 
grossed the whole power of the state, and every 
thing waa put up to sale. Even the slaves. In 
baste to grow rich, and fearing the uncertainty 
of an old man’s life, began to seize their share of 
the plunder. The new court opened with all 
the vices of Nero’a reign, but without the same 
apology. I’he advanced age" of Galba waa a 
subject of ridicule. DJaiJpatlon, at hia time of 
life, excited laughter and contempt. Appcar- 
ancea are the reasons of the populace : they were 
accustomed to the youthful frolics of Nero, and In 


1 For the rebellion In Oanl, exdUd bj tbe tnterpiis. 
log ipirlt and nodaanted coorage of Vludex, see Appen- 
dix to Annals, xtL 

2 Tlieroiirder of Fonteins Captto on tbe Lower Rhine, 
and of Clodlai Vscer in Africa, has been related In the 
Appendix to Annals, xtL 

3 Oslba, at his elevatloa to the Imperial dignity, was 
seventy. three yean old. Bee tbs Appendix to Annals, 

x>L 1 


CA.n.c. 828. 

their oompuiaoii of prlnoea, deganoe of figure and 
the graoee of deportment are deoislve qaalitiee. 

VIII. Such wee the poeture of affiiira at 
Rome, and auch tbe aentlmenta that pervaded 
the mass of the people. With regard to the 
proviacea, Sp«iin was governed by Cluviua Ru. 
fua,* a man diatlngulahed by hia eloquence, and 
wdl acoompllabed in the arts of p«ice, but of no 
reputation in war. In both the Gauls the name 
of Vindex waa atiU held in veneration ; and the 
people, pleased with their recent admiaaion to 
the freedom * of Rome, and tbe diminution of 
their tribute, showed no aymptoma of dlaaffec- 
tlon. In those parts, however, which lay con- 
tiguous to the German armies, tbe inhabitants 
of the several oitiei saw, with discontent, thut 
they were not thought worthy of the like indul- 
gence. Some of them complained that their 
territories were ciroamscribed within narrower 
limits; and, in vulgar minds, the good extended 
to others was an aggravatlou of the injury done 
to themselves. 

The legions in Germany did not show a coun- 
tenance that promised a perfect calm. The rest- 
less temper of the soldiers, by their late victory" 

I flushed with pride, yet dreadiug the imputation 
of having conquered Gaiba’a party, was thrown 
into violent agitationa, by loins inflamed with 
rage, and overwhelmed with fear. From such 
a number of soldiers, who bad the power of the 
sword in their own bands, nothing but danger 
was to bo apprehended. They ImJauced for some 
time, before they detached themselves from 
Nero; nor did Vergluius, their commanding 
officer, declare Immediately for Galba. Whether 
that tardy movement waa occasioned by hia own 
ambitious projects, cannot now be known. Tlie 
soldiers, it is certain, made him a tender of tbe 
Imperial dignity. The death of Fonteius Capito 
was another cause of discontent. Even such as 
could not deny the Justice of the measure, ex- 
claimed against it with indignation. While the 
miodB of men were thui distracted with con- 
tending passions, Galba thought fit, under a 
show of friendship, to recall Verginiua^ from 


i Clavliu Hofoa wia a writer of Hlitory. Pliny the 
younger layB, b« told hia fiieod Verginlus, If you meet 
with any thing In my History that glret you oflenee, you 
will be so good as to remember, that History muBt not 
betray the cause of Truth. You know, replied Vergin- 
iua, that whaterer I have doue, it hoB been my ndab to 
have all my actioos faithfully related by such a writer 
as yoaraelC PlJny, lib. lx. eplst 10. 

5 ITie people of Oanl, who stood for Vlodex, were 
the Seqaanl, tbe .£dol, and tbe Arverni ) for whom see 
tho Oeographlcal Table at the end of the Volume, 
'ibe states that lay near the legloos on tbe Upper and 
Lower Rhine, were tbe Llngonea and the ReroL See 
tbe Oeographlcal Table at the end of tbe Volume. 

0 TTie Gennau arm*'- -4italned a complete rictory 
over Vlodex at VesonUoln. See the Appendix to An- 
nals, xvi 

7 Varginloa commanded the legions on the Upper 
Rhine. For an account of lilm aitd hii conduct, see the 
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Li Th* W«“ "** “*''***^ •*****" 

hud iodi **“ ooodiw* of tWr fnm) W*» 

^Ip^. tim tbMMoiw vm 

in.nind in U» wn* i c fn p rt i wi . 

' IX Tb. lefion* on tb. Upp* WM- ^ 
fl ^..od lo thrir doly br Hord««I« ^ 

roar of mind, dl«Uod In hta H-bo, bf 
hU inamitle^ expodH blm**" ond old Of* t* 
Bcom. ^ ''*« oommiDd eten In qnUt 

time*, he wm now, In n camp fuU of bold and 
turbulent ipiriti, unable to iupport bU autho- 
rity. HiBeodaaToura to enforce obedience •erred 
only to irritate the mindi of men dlipoeed to 
mutiny. On the Lowct Uhlne, the army bad 
been for Bome time without a general of coniular 
rank, till Aulua VltelUua,* eon of the perun of 
that name who hXd been centor, and three times 
conaul, waa tent by Galba to take upon him the 
command. ThU to Galba Beemed cuffleieot, 
and the Fatea'* ordained it 

In Britain every thing wan quiet llie le- 
gions stationed in that island had no party-diyi- 
sJons to distract them. During the dvll wars 
that followed, they took no part in the contest 
Situated at a distance, and divided by the ocean 
from the rest of the world, they did not catch 
the epidemic pbrensy of the times. They knew 
no enemies but those of their country, and were 
not taught by civil discord to hate one another, 
lllyrioum remained in a state of tranquillity, 
though the legions drawn by Nero from that 
country found the means, while they loitered In 
Italy, of -tampering with Veiginlus, But the 
arroies were at distant stations, separated by a 
long tract of sea or land ; and that circumstanoe 
proved the best expedient to prevent a combina- 
tion of the military. 'Jliey could neither act 
with a spirit of union, nor, by communicating 
their vices, spread a general Infection through 
the legions that lay remote from each other. 

X. 'rhe East was hitherto free from commo- 
tion. Lid n lus MooUdus govemed the province 
of Syria with four kglons under his command. 
He waa an officer of experience, distlngulsbed, 
In the early parts of his life, by alternate vioiasi- 
tudea of good and evil fortnne. In his youth 


Appendix to the Annals, xri s. 18. When be was 
c^ed by Galba, Uordeonlns Flaccos succeeded to the 
coonnaiML 

B TbU was Vltellins, wbotn hi the sequel tre shall tee 
emperor of Rome. Galba sent Urn to command aa the 
Lower Rhioa, while HordeonJos Flaoros, a man in 
yean, and freatly alHlrted with the gout, was Ukely to 
ramaln Inactive in the province of Upper Oermany. i 
Suet Id VlteUlo, a 7. 

9 The short refleotioB of Taritos on the appointment 
of VltelUos, Is understood two dlRerent ways by the 
commentators. Areordluf' to some, the true readhif Is, 
2d wati* wideUtur, by Oalba was thought soAd. 
ent j according to others. Id Jbtii iddeSmtur, Ike fttes 
ordsined it. Hhi last is hi the manoor of Tadtos, and 
therefore adopted In the LmnalatloD. 


blttwv ^ MKftrtBB,. 

Hii dRiinMtiMa ^ • 

•Mna iirr— *‘~t 

dlM, b» fe»» S4*f «*»«»» Swi to «*>- 
teaiitj, m UWI, 

dltUM ■.ml triltb Kgoy * 

tba T**?**^ 

in bli chtrmrfar A r*n aai wwHlewiU ■lUWrt 
of wittigntntqwilitlei. Hi wn «fcMe i»d if^ 

rogant; addktMl to plewiiro» umJ kj £tf ioi 
starts a man of busincas. Whan at letsnre ftvin 
affidra, he gave a loose to hia laxurioOM paasioos; 
if his Intereat reqnired If, be came apon man- 
kind with auperior talents. The minister wmm 
praised, and the private man detested. TTifiMJt 
of conciliating the good will of others was bla In 
an emioent degree. With bfs Inferiors be knew 
how to soften authority; to his friends and 
equals bis address waa courtly ; and yet, with 
these attractive arts, a man so various was fitter 
to raise others to the Imperisl dignity, than to 
obtain it fur himself. 

The war ngainst the Jews bad been committed 
by Nero to Flavius Vespasian, who was then iu 
Judea at the head of three legiona That com- 
mander had formed no design, nor even a wish, 
figalost the interest of Galba. He sent bis sou 
Titus to Rome, as will be seen hereafter, ** with 
congratulstions to Galba, and assurances of fide- 
lity. It was not then peroelved that the sove- 
reign power was deetlned, by the decrees uf 
Heaven, for Vespasian and his two soua After 
his accession, portents and prodigies, and the re- 
spoDses of oracles, were better aodentood. 

XI. Egypt, and the forces stationed there to 
bridle the several provinces, were, sxxording to 
the system established by Augustus, confided to 
the Roman knigbts^who exercised all the powers 
of the ancient kings. In order to keep in sub- 
jection a oonntry difficult of access, and at tho 
same time a granary of com ; where the genius 
of ths people, ” deeply tinged with soperstitlon, 
was ever wavering, and prone to change ; where 
there was no plan of regular government, and, 
by consequence, no respect paid to the civil 
magistrate; It was the policy of Augustus to re- 
tain the admlnlstTatlon, like s mystery of state, 
in bis own bands, and under his own cabinet 
council. In the prcMrit juncture, '■ Tiberius 
Alexander, a native of the country, waa ID- 
trusted with the government of the province. i 


10 See the IlUtory, book li s 1. 

1 1 It has been meotioiicd in former notes, that It was 
tlie policy of Aufustnj to keep the msnsgeiseBt of 
Egypt, the great eorn-maiiiet of Roms In hb own hsDda, 

Tbe expression of TseHnsb remarkable j dstsf eefbwrr, 

to rveerre the sdmlnbtrstkm for bb own caUnrt^noii. 
cU. Bee Amisb, il s BO. 

12 Tiberias Alexander b Mid to be s BStl vs of Qrypt I 
bat, to qualify him far the ofiee of goverwoc, ho wm 
oMde s Roman knight He wm probsMy the ssms 
pefMO who b mentioned, AnnsU, xv. s sa 
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AfHoi, and tbe lefloni quartered there, were, 
■tuee the murder of Clodlui Mecer, frown iu- 
dtflerent to all modea of forerument. Havlof 
experienced the authorltj of an Inferior maiter, 
they were wlUlnf to eobmit to any prince. The 
ti^o Mauritanlaa,’ RJmtia, Noricum, end Thrace, 
With the places committed to the care of Impe- 
Tlal proouraton, hud no fixed principle, no 
faatr^, and no affection, but what wa« inspired 
by tbs force nearest at band, lliey were al- 
ways united In opinion with the strongest. The 
prorinces, which were left naked and defence- 
less, and Italy in particular, were open to the 
first inrader, the ready prey of any conqueror. 
Soch was the situation of the Roman world, 
when Servlus Galba, In his second consulship, 
and Titus Vinius, his colleague, began their 
year ; a fatal year, which brought them both to 
a trafio catastrophe, and the commonwealth to 
the brink of ruin. 

XI 1. In a few days after the calends of Ja- 
nuary, letters arrired at Home from Pompelus 
Proplnquos, the procurator of Belgio Gaulj^* > 
with Intelligence of a revolt in Upper Germany. 
The legions in that quarter, disregarding the 
obligation of their oath, shook off all obedience, 
and demanded another emperor ; wlUlng, how- 
ever, to soften the violence of their proceedings, 
and, for that purpose, to leave the choice to the 
judgment of the senate, and the Homan people. 
The use that Galba made of this intelligence 
was, to hasten the adoption of a auccesaor; a 
point which he had for come time revolved in 
his mind, and often dUcusied with bis secret 
advisers. During the few months of his reign, 
no But^jeot bad so much eogroased the public 
oonveixation. The people, always politicians, 
and fond of settling state affaira, gave a looae to 
their osual freedom of speech ; and, bealdea, an 
emperor on the verge of life made it natural to 
advert to the sucoeasion. Few were able to 
think with Judgment, and fewer bad the vlrtoe 
to feel for the public good. Private views and 
party connections suggested various candidates. 
Dlffcreut factions were formed, and all in- 
trigued, caballed, and clamoured, as their hopes or 
fean directed. Titus Vinius did not eccape the 
notice of the public. He grew In power every 
day, and the hatred of the people kept pace with 
hla rlalng grandeur. In the sudden elevatlen 
of Oalba, t^ man and his adharents, with all 
tba oroaturea of the court, sawthdr opportunity 
to enrich themaelvea with the spoUa of their 
coontry { and, eneonnfed as they were by the 


1 For Manritaala, Rhatk. Norloua, and Thraola, 
see the CieofrapUtel Table at tbe end of the Vo. 
huaa. 

• Beifflo Oaal begsa Itoss tks lehaU fVEtemitJ and 
axtaaded to tbo rl? sr doftona (too Mm). Tbe revolt 
of toe Irfiooi uo the Upper Rblae bt rebOed by Bosto- 
aha, In Oalbe, ». 16. 


facility of a weak, a credulous, and superannuat- 
cd prince, they were reaolved to lope no time. 
In such a period the temptalion was great, and 
guilt might hope to plunder with impunity. 

XIII. The whole sovereign power was in 
the hands of Tlius Viulus, the cousul, and Cor- 
nelius Laco, the prefect of thepratorlan goardii. 
A third favoorlte soon appeared on the political 
stage, with a degree of infiuence not inferior to 
either of the former. The name of this man 
was Icelos, ” one of the emperor’s freedmeu, 
lately created a Homan knight, and, to suit bis 
new dignity, honoured with the name of Miir- 
tlanus. Tbe three confideutial mJuIsters were 
sooD at variance. They clashed in interest, and, 
In all inferior transaotioos, drew different ways ; 
but in the choice of a successor they were divided 
Into factions. Vinius declared for JVIarcus 
Otho : Uaco and Icelus Joined in opposition to 
that measure, not so much to favour a friend of 
tbcJr own, as to thwart the designs of a rival. 
Galba was not to learn the close connection that 
subsisted between Vinius and Otho. Thu busy 
politicians, who love to pry Into every thing, 
and divulge all they know, and all they think, 
had circulated a report that reached the ear of 
the emperor. Vinius had a daughter, at that 
time a widow ; Otho was unraoiTied, and a 
match between them would make the minister 
the father-in-law of bis future emperor. 

Galba reaolved to act with caution, and with 
due regard to tbe public welfare. He suw the 
sovereign power wrested out of the bands of 
Nero, but wrested in vain, if transferred to a 
man like Otho; a stranger, from bis earliest 
days, to every fair porauIt,.and in the prime of 
manhood distinguished by nothing but riot and 
debauchery. It was his taste fur luxury and 
vicious pleasures, that first recommended him to 
the notice of Nero. He vied with his master in 
all kinds of dissipation, and, In consequence of 
that connection, became the worthy depositary 
to whom tbe prince Intrusted the care of his 
dearly beloved Poppea, * till such time as Oc- 
tavia WM, by a divorce, removed out of the way. 
But Otbo’s fidelity soon became suspected. 
Nero’s Jealousy could nut bear a rivaL He sent 
his favourite companion to govern the province 
of Losltanla, and, under that pretext, banished 
him from Rome. It is true that Otho, In the 
course of bis administration, gained, by his mild 
and courtly manners, po small degree of popula- 
rity. In the late revolutloo, he was the first to 
espouse the interest of Galba. While the war 
lasted, he coatlnoed an active partisan, and, by 
bis splendid appearance, did no smaU credit to 


3 lo sl tt s, too kvoaiits freedmsn, has boen lacDtloDed 

la tbe Appendix to AanaU, xvl s. 13. Boo PUey tbe LL 
der, lib. a. i. 

4 For Olhu's roouootioa with PoppsMk, loo Aoj^Lt, 
xUi s. 45 and 16. 
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the caiue. Heooe hla hopes of belof r»\\^ to 
the laoocMioD. The loldien fiToared hU pro- 
temloni ; end the oreaturei of Nero’i court pro- 
mised themselree, under e soTerei^ to neerlj 
reeembling their merter, e return of the ame 
rlcesi 

XIV. Oelbe mw, with deep anxiety, a ttorm 
fatherlDf in Germany, and where it would 
burst ho could not foroae. Of Vitelllui and hit 
designs no certain aocoont arrlTod. The revolt 
of the legions filled him with apprehension t, and 
he reposed no confidence in tho praetorian guards. 
The nomination of a aucceasor seemed, in such 
a crisis, to be the best expedient ; and for that 
pnrpose be held a cabinet oouncJL Besides 
Vinius and Laco, he thought proper to summon 
Marins Celsus, consul elect, and Ducennlus 
Geminos, the prafect of the city. Having pre- 
faced the business in a short speech concerning 
bis age and infirmities, be sent for PIso Lid- 
iiianns ; ‘ whether of his own free choice, oral the 
instigation of Laco, remains uncertain. That 
minister had lived in friendship with Piso. He 
contracted an intimacy with him at the honse of 
Hubdlius Plautus, though he had now the ad- 
dreu to conceal that conoectiou, affecting, with 
public motives, to recommend a stranger. To 
this conduct, the fair esteem, in which Piso was 
held, gave an appearance of sincerity. Piso was 
the soil of Marcus Crassus and S^ibonla, both 
of illustrious descent. His aspect was grave, 
and his deportment formal; such os gave an 
Idea of primitive manners. By the candid and 
impartial he was called strict and severe; by bis 
enemies, morose and sullen. With great ex- 
fx-llences, be bod a mixture of those qualities that 
(ire often the shades of eminent virtue ; but those 
very Hfaades, which seemed to others too dork 
and gloomy, in tlie eyes of Galba were the strokes 
uf clinructer, that gave Piso a cast of antiquity, 
and made him worthy to be the adopted heir to 
the empire. 

XV. Galba, we are told, taking Piso by the 
hand, addressed him in the following manner; 

if the adoption which I am now to make, 
were, like the act of a private citizen, to be ac- 
knowledged, as the law Curiata* directs, in the 


5 Suetonius sajs, Pitonem Lidniannw^ noinlem e^rs- 
giumqne jurenevt, ac nbi olim probaitsnwtum, teMa- 

Memper M bona et Momnn tidKitum, repenie e 
media ta/utoHtium turba apprekendit, JUtumque appeU 
lanMfperduxitinoattra^acproconcioneadoptamt. SucL 
In Oslba, ■. 17. According to this sceooDt, Oolbs was 
determined la his choice, and did not want the advice 
of Laco. He adopted Piso from liiciinaUon,pro;/H« o/ee. 
tione, Plutarch, in the Life of Galba, gives the same ac- 
count For an account uf Plau's pedigree, see Broiler, 
itu edition, voL 111. page Stl5. 

6 Romulus classed the dllsens of Rome In thirty curi- 
as, and from that cirruinstance the Lex Cunata took Its 
jtHrtie. Tlie law wu enacted by the people awembled In 
their sernraJ corlaa. See Annals, xL a kt. 
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presence of the pontiff^ I should derive honour 
to myself from an alliance with a person de- 
scended from the great Pompey and Marcos 
CrmsBua: and, in return, you would add to the 
nobility of your own family the lustre of the 
Sulplcian and Lutatlan name. I now address 
you in a more exalted character. It is th# em- 
peror of Rome that speaks. Called by the con- 
sent of gods and men to that high station. 1 am 
now determined in my choice by your rare ac- 
complish men ts, and the love I feel for my conn- 
try. I invite you to the Imperial dignity; that 
dignity for which our ancestors led armies to 
the field, and which I myself obtained in battle. 
Without your stir 1 now make to you a volun- 
tary offer. For this proceeding 1 have before 
me the example of Augustus, who assoclsted to 
himself, first his sitter's son Maroellus, and then 
Agrippa his son-in-law, his grandsonn after- 
wards, and, finally, Tiberius, the son of hU wife. 
Augustus, Indeed, looked for an heir in his own 
family ; I choose in the bosom of the common- 
wealth. If, upon such an occasion, I could 
listen to private affection, 1 have a numerous 
train of relations, and I have companions in war. 
But It was not from motives of pride tlist 1 ac- 
cepted the sovereignty of the state; ambition 
had no share in my conducL 1 brought with 
me to the seat of government an upright Inten- 
tion ; and that 1 now act on the same prinriple 
may be fairly seen, when, in ray preseut rhnier, 
I postpone not only my own reUtioni, but eveu 
those of your own family. You have a brother, 
in point of nobility your equal; by priority of 
birth your superior ; and, if your merit did not 
supersede him, a mau worthy of the highest rle- 
vation. 

“ You are now at the time of life at which the 
passions subside. Your former conduct requires 
no apology. Fortune liiis hitherto^ frowned 
upon you : you must now beware of her smiles. 
Prosperity tries the human heart with* the deep- 
est probe, and draws forth the hidden character. 
We struggle with adversity, but sui ccsh disarms 
us. 1 trust, however, that you will curry with 
you, to the highest station, the candour of your 
mind, your good faith, your irMlrpriidetil spirit, 
and your constancy in irieudKliip ; virtues that 
exalt and dignify the iiuman cbjiracier ; but the 
arts of insidious men will Jay siege to ynur best 
qualities, and undermine tliem all. Dissimula- 
tiou will deceive you; ilatlery will find admis- 
sion to your heart ; and seif-in teres I, tbe bane of 
all true affection, will lay snares to seduce your 
integrity. To day you and 1 converse without 
disguise, iu terms of plain simplicity : how will 
others deal with us ? Their respect will be paid 


7 PIao's rather, inolber, sod brother, were putto dcatli 
by Claudius. Another brother (the runsplrsey sgatnat 
Krro belDf detected) openetl his volns siul hied to dfalk. 
Sec Annals, xv. l hO. 
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to oar fortoiui^ not to oartelTeo. "To talk the 
langUAfe of fliioerltj to a prioce, and gatdn hltn 
by bonert ooanaelf, la a laboriooi taik : to play 
the hypocrite require! no more than to hnmoar 
hb InolinatloDi, whaterer they are. It b the 
grimace of ftiendahip; the heart haa no ahare 
In the baalneaa. 

XVI. “ If the mighty fabric of tbli great em- 
pire coold aabaiat on any other foandation than 
that of a monarchy, the glory of mtoring the 
old repoblic ihould tbia day be mine. Bat, at 
niy age, all that remalna for me b to bequeath 
to the people an able aocceaaor : your youth may 
giro them a rlrtuoua prince. Under Tlberlua, 
Caligula, and Cbudlua, we were all the proper- 
ty of one family. By hereditary right the 
Homan world waa tbelra. 'Phe prince b now 
olectWe, and the freedom of choice ia liberty. 
The Julian and the Claudian race are both ex- 
tinct, and rirtue may now auooeed by adoption. 
To be born the eon ^ a prince ia the reiult of 
chance ; mankind conalder it in no higher light. 
The method of adoption allowa time to delibe- 
rate, and the public Toice will aerve aa a guide 
to direct the Judgment of the emperor. Let 
Nero be for ever before your eyoa ; proud of hla 
long Hue of anceitors. and warm with the blood 
of the Ccaara, he did not fall by the rcTolt of 
Vindex, at the head of a prorlnce naked and 
disarmed ; nor waa he depoaed by me, who had 
only one legion under my command : hla own 
vlooB, hla own cruelty, hurled him from hb 
throne, no more to trample on the neoka of man- 
kind. Of a prince condemned by a public oeo- 
tence, there waa till then no example. 

Aa to myaclf, raiaed aa I was by the evonta 
of war, and called to the aoTercignty by the 
Toloe of a willing people, I know what I have 
to expect : euvy and malice may puraue me, but 
the glory of doing good ahall Btill be mine. After 
the atom^that lately ahook the empire, you will 
not wonder that a perfect calm baa not aucoeed- 
ed ; and, if two leglona waver in their duty, 
your oourago muat not be dlaconcerted. My 
reign did not begin in the halcyon daya of peace. 
Old age, at preaent, b tbe objection urged agalnat 
me : but wheu it b known whom I have adopt- 
ed, I shall appear young in my aucceaoor. Nero 
ia atUl regretted by thq vlb and profligate ; that 
good men may not regret him, it will be oura to 
provide by our future conduct. More than I 
have aaid the time will not admit ; If I have 
made a proper choice, I have dlacharged my 
duty. One rule, however, there la worthy of 
your conalderatioD. In all queationB of good 
and evil, aak youraelf, when yon were a aul^ect, 
what did yon expect from the prince, and what 
did you wlah him to avoid ? It b not at Rome 
aa in despotic govemmenta, where one family 
towera abova mankind, mod their tnbjecta groan 
In bondage. You are to reign over tbe Homan 
p.*opb ; a people whom no extreme will ault ; 


when In full poaeaalon of liberty, enemlea to 
their own happioeaa ; when reduced to Uavery, 
impudent of the yoke.” To thb effect Galba 
delivered bimaelf, little doubting bat tfaat he waa 
then creating a prince : the conrtiera coobldered 
it aa a complete legal act, and paid their homage 
to their future Borereign. 

XVII. During the whole of thb aolemn 
tranaaction, Piao, we are told, never loot the 
even tenor of hia mind. From the first moment 
all eyea were fixed upon him ; yet, on his part, 
no emotloD wma seen, no aymptom of joy, no 
aurprlae, no confusion. lie addressed the 
emperor, now hia father, In terms of profound 
respect, and spoke of himself with reaerve and 
modeaty. Hb mien and countenance never be- 
trayed the amalleat inward alteration. He be- 
haved with the apathy of a man who deserved 
to reign, hut did not deaire it. The next con- 
aideratlon was, in what place the adoption abouid 
be announced ; in the furum before an assembly 
of the people, in the senate, or in the camp. 
'Phe latter waa thought moat eligible ; the army 
would feel the compliment ; the affections of 
the soldiers, though of little value if purchased 
by bribery and low intrigue, are, Dotwithstand- 
itig, when they are gained by fair and honourable 
means, always of moment, and never to be 
neglected. Meanwhile, the populace mshiug in 
crowds IVom every qnarter, aorrouDded the 
palace, burning with Impatience for the import- 
ant newi, and growing still more eager In pro- 
portion to the delay of tbe profound politiciaiiB, 
who affected an air of myitery, when the aecret 
bad already transpired. 

XVI n. On the fourth of the idee of January 
tbe weather waa uncommonly tempestuous, ac- 
companied with heavy rains, thunder and light- 
ning, and all tbe uproar of the elements, which 
usually alarms the auperatltlou of tbe multitude. 
In andent times this phenomenon would have 
been sufficient ‘ to dlaaolve all public assemblies : 
but Oalba waa not to be deterred from his pur- 
pose. He proceeded to the camp, regardlese of 
prodiglee, which be considered aa the effect of 
natural oauaea ; or, It may be, that what la fixed 
by fate cannot by human prudence be avoided. 
A vast conflux of aoldiera assembled iu the camp. 
Galba addressed them in a abort apeeob, auch as 
beoomss tbe Imperial dignity. He told them 
that, in conformity to tbe example of Auguatua, 
and the practice of the army, where each soldier 
chooses hia companion In war, * he bad adopted 


1 Thunder and Ufhtnliif were alwavi coniidefed by 
the Romsna ea a warning not to traneact public bntl- 
nesa. J^iv^ tomantf, cowJfia poputi habtrt 

Hffas. Cicero De Dlvinatlone, lib. H a. 18. 

9 Arrording to a military ciiatom, ofltabllibed in an 
•arly period of tbe rommonweallh, erery Roman Boiriier 
rfaoae bis Ihvomite comrade, and by that Ue of (riendiblp 
all were mutually bound to ahare erery danger with 
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FIm for hla ton. Fmrlog th&t hli silence on 
the ■abject of the German rercdt mJfht tend to 
magnify the danger, he added, that the foarth 
and eighteenth legioDi were, by the arliflce of 
a feir faotloaa leaden, Incited to tamult and 
disorder ; bat their vlolenoe went no farther 
than words, and he had no doubt but they 
would soon be sensible of their error. Bach wan 
bis plain and manly language. He added no 
flattering ex pr es sions, no soothing hopes of a 
douatire. The tribunes, notwithstanding, and 
the centurions and soldiers who stood nearest 
to his person, raised a shout of approbation. 
Through the rest of the lines a deep and sullen 
silence prevailed, llie men saw, with discon- 
tent, that, on the eve of a war, they were de- 
prived of those gratuities which had been granted 
in time of peace, and were now become the 
soldier’s righ^. The emperor, beyond all doubt, 
had it in his power to secure the affections of 
the soldiers. From a parsimonious old mau the 
smallest mark of liberality would have made an 
impression. But In an age that could no longer 
bear the virtues of the old republic, rigid ecouo- 
ray was out of season, and, by cons(M|uencc, the 
wont of policy. 

XIX. From the camp Galba proceeded to the 
senate. His speech, like that to the soldiers, 
was short, unadorned, and simple. Piso deliv- 
ered himself with grace and eloquence. The 
fathers heard him with attcDtion ; some with 
real affection, aud others, who iu their h«irts 
opposed his interest, with overacted zeal; while 
the neutral and iudifferent (by far the greatest 
number ) made a tender of their services, all 
with private views, regardless of their country. 
This was the only public act In which Piso ap- 
peared. In the time that followed between his 
adoption and his death (iiii Interval of four days) 
hr neither said nor did any thing that merits the 
attention of history. 

Affairs in Germany began to wear a gloomy 
aspect. Messengen upon the heels of ouc an- 
other came posting to Home ; aud in.a city where 
men stood athirst for news, and swallowed the 
worst with avidity, nothing was seen but hurry 
and confusion. ’Hie fathers resolved to treat by 
their deputies with the German legions. In a 
secret council it was propoeed that Piso should 
set out at the head of the embassy, that the army 
might have before their eyes the aathoiity of the 
senate, and the majesty of the empire. It was 
further thought advisable that I.4tco, the pre- 
fect of the pratorian guards, should accompany 
the deputation ; but be declined the office. Nor 
was the choice of the ambassadors easily arrang- 
ed. The whole was left to Galba’s judgment, 
and he executed It with caprice and sbnmeful in- 


thdr fellows. TUe consequonre ^vss, thit a wsrliJie 
spirit pervaded the whole annjr. See Ijlvy, hb. lx. s. 
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declsioD. Men were appointed, aud remoTed; 
others were substituted, aud changed again ; 
some excused themselves ; numbera, as fr«r or 
ambition prompted, made iuterest for the pre- 
ference, or for permission to remain at home. 

XX. The means of raising money came next 
under consideration. Various expedients were 
proposed, but none appeared so Just, as that of 
making reprinls on such as by their rapacity 
impoverished the commonwealth. Nero had 
lavished In pentloni and donations above two 
and twenty mllllona of sestercea. The men 
who had enriched themselves by this wild pro- 
fusion were allowed to retain a tenth port " of 
the plunder, and condemned to refund the rest. 
But their tenth part was no longer ia their pos- 
seaslon. Prodigal no lAs of the public money 
than of their own, they had squandered all in 
riot and debauchery. They had neither lands 
nor funds of any kind. The wreck of their for- 
tunes consisted of little more than the utensils 
of luxury, vice, and folly. To enlorrc a re- 
sumption of all enormous grants, a court of com- 
minioners was established, cousiiting of thirty 
Homan knights. This tribunal, odious on ac- 
count of its novelty, and still more so for Its 
number of officer*, and the spirit ol cabal that 
prevailed in every part of the business, was 
found vexatious and oppressive. The auctioneer 
planted his staff in every street ; the public crier 
was heard ; sales and coiifiscatlons were seen ; a 
genet ul ferment spread through the city. And 
yet this scene of diitress was beheld with plea- 
sure. The men who had been pillaged by Nero, 
saw the minions of that emperor reduifd to a 
level with themselves. About the same time 
several tribunes were discharged from the ser- 
vice. In that number were Antonlus Taurus 
and Antonlus Naso, both of the prwtorlaii 
guards; .^.milius Pacenaiti, frttm the city co- 
horts, and Julius Fronto, from the night-watch. 
But this, so far from being s remedy, served 
only to alarm and Irritate the rest of the officers. 
'They concluded that all were equally suspected, 
and that a timid court, not daring at once to go 
the length of its resentment, would proceed to 
cull them out mau by man. 

XXL Otho, in the mean lime, felt every mo- 
tive that could hiflame ambition. In quiet 
times he bad nothing before him bnt despair ; 
trouble and confusion were his only source of 

hope. His luxury was too great for the revenue 

of a prince, * and hl§ fortune was sunk to tbs 


3 See SoetonJa*, lo UsJha, n. 15. 

4 See In Soetonins on sctoudI of Otbo*! clfc om s Un ret, 

and hJi expensive luxury. Otho did not scruple Ut wmj, 
that nothluf short of the imperial power could mtc him 
from utter ruin ; aud wbrther he died In battle, or fell 
a victim to hU creditors, wsb Immsteiisl. Sin prtMci- 
pent tetimre non poue : rtjerrt^ oi kotUi iu ttete, 

oM in foro fuC credtieribuM eaderef. Soet In Otho s. 5 
See sbto PluUrch, Ut the Life of Oolbo. 
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lovmt ebb, below the eoDdltUm of e prlrate 
mMii. He hmted Gelbe, tod be nw Pleo with 
an eye of eary. To theee incentlTea he added 
real or Imaflnary fean for hli own personal 
safety, end In tboM fears he foand new motirea 
for rebellion. Ha bad felt the weiffat of Nero's 

displeasure ; and most be now wait for a second 
Loaitanla? Was he to expect, under coloor of 
friendship, another bononrable banishment ? 
The man whom the public rolce has named for 
the sncoesslon, la snre to be sospected by the 
relfnfnf prince. It was that Jealoosy that 
ruined his Interest with a snperannnated em- 
peror ; and the same narrow motive would act 
with freater force on the mind of a young man, ' 
by nature harsh, and in his exile grown fierce 
a^ savage. Othn was, perhaps, already doomed ' 
to destruction. But the authority of Galba was 
on the decline, and that of Piso not yet estab- 
lished. llils was, therefore, the time to strike 
a sudden blow. The convulsion of states, and* i 
the change of masters, afford the true season for I 
courage and vigorous entl^prlse. In such a 
period, when inactivity is certain roin, and bold 
temerity may be crowned with success, to linger 
In doubt might be the min of his fiauae. To die 
Is the common lot of humanity. In the grave, 
the only distinction lira between those who 
leave no trace behind, and the heroic spirits who 
transmit theirnnmes to posterity. And since 
the same end awaits alike the guilty and the in- 
nocent, the man of enterprise will provoke his 
fate, and close the scene with glory.” 

XXII. The mind of Otho was not, like his 
body,* soA and efi^emlnate. His alsvea and 
Aeedmen ^Ived in a coarse nf luxury, unknown 
to private families. They flattered their mas- 
ter's taste; they painted to him in lively oolours 
the Joys of Nero's coart, and tlie perpetual round 


1 Plso hbd been b j Nrm ordered into exile, snd might 
proibablf return Avlth s mind exsaperated, and deep- 
smothered resentment, according to the verses mode 
against Tiberias, daring his retreat in tb« Lde of Rhodes. 

Regnublt sangoJne multo 

Ad regnom qalsqub venit ab exillo. 

Burr, lu nb. x 50. 

9 The character of Otho, as Itcre dellnested bj the 
DDSirinf pencil of Tsdtas. Is finely copied by Corneille 
In bis tra^y, entitled Otho. A rerien^ of the rartons 
passages, which are transplanted Into the French play, 
woald be an agreeable amasement to every reader of 
taste, bat canuot be comprised within the limits of a 
note. It will be safficlent to state what Comelllfl hlm- 
Bslf has said In the preface to his tragedy. He makes It 
his boast that be tninslmted as much as be possibly could ; 
and It does not appear that Um oiallguant critics of that 
day charged him with petty larceny, or railed at him 
with rlmlenoe for the use whlrh ho thought proper to 
make of a great hlstorlsn. Comell1e*a words are as fol- 
lows ] L« njet 4* otUe frogesbe mt Urt de Taeite, fwi 
etmmtnce ss* hi tt oirm pmr carmcUr«» ie 

JUspmrier, j/ tmt Im swwsw fiM cAcar csf Au 
eomj^araktM oafnir, fue fai trxtd%tit tmtU fu*il si'o sf» 
psJsiUs. 


STOHY [a.u.c. 822. 

of giy delight! in which be had pMsed hla dayi ; 
they re p resented to him adultery without con- 
trol, the choice of wives and concubiuea, and 
acenea of revelry acarcely known to Asiatic priui 
cea. These, if he dared nobly, they repreaented 
to him US hla own ; if he remained inactive, as 
the prlxe of others. The judicial astrologers 
adde(\ a spur to inflame his ardour. They on- 
DouDced great events, and to Otho a year of 
glory. Society has, perhaps, never known a 
more dangerous peat than this race of impostors, 
who hod been ever ready, with vile Infusions, to 
poison the hearts of princes, and to stimnlata 
ambition to iU min ; a set of p)erfldious men, 
proscribed by law, and yet. In defiance of all 
law, cherished In such a city as Rome. 

It was with this crew of fortone-tellers that 
Foppesa held consultations when she aspired to 
the imperial bed. It happened that one of those 
pretenders to preternatural knowledge, a man of 
the name of Ptolemy, scosmpanled Otho Into 
Spain. Ho had there foretold that Otho would 
survive the reign of Nero ; and the event giving 
credit to his art, he took upon him to promise 
greater things. He saw Galba on the verge of 
life, and Otho in the vigour of his da}'s- From 
that circumstance, and the currents of popular 
rumour that filled the city of Home, this man 
drew bis conjectures, wid ventured to announce 
Otbo’s elevation to the imperial dignity. Theao 
bodings were welcome to the car of Otho ; ho 
considered them as the effect of science, and be- 
lieved the whole, with that credulity, which, in 
a mind inflamed with ambition, stands ready to 
receive the marvelloiia for reality. From this 
time, Ptolemy was the chief actor in the dark 
scenes that followed. Ho inspired the plan of 
treason, and Otho embraced it with impetuous 
ardour. The heart that has formed tlie wish, 
and conceived the project, has seldom any scru- 
ple about the mrans. 

XXIIl. Whether this bold conspiracy was 
then first imagiuedi or prepared end settled long 
before, cannot now be known. It is, however, 
certain that Otho had been In the habit of court- 
ing the affections of the army, and this, cither 
with a view of being called to the snccesalon, or, 
If not, with a desigw to seixe It by force. Ho 
omitted no opportunity to ingratiate himself with 
the oommon men ; on their march, Ip the lines, 
at their quartera, he made it his business to con- 
verse fr^y with nil; he accosted the veterans 
by name, and, remembering their service under 
Nero, called them liis brother-soldiers ; he re- 
newed bis acqnalntance with some; he Inquired 
after others, and with his interest and his purse 
was ready to be their friend, in these discourses 
he took care to mingle complaints, and, with 
half-hiiited naallgnity, to glance at Galba. He 
omitted nothing that could fill the vulgar mind 
with discontent. The soldiers were prepared 
to receive the worst impressions. Fatiguing 
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mardiot, profUloiu 111 lopplled, tnd a plan of 
ligorooH dltdpllne lately rorived, turned their 
heart! agalntt the Tei£Qing prince. They bad 
known gentler timet, when, at their eate, they 
trareraed the lake! of Campania, and went on 
aallinf-partief to the clUet of Achaia ; but now 
the icene wai chanfed to the Alpt, the Pyren- 
eana, and lon£ tract! of country, where they 
were to march under a load of armour tcarce 
aiipportable. 

XXIV. While the mlnda of the aoldlera were, 
by these meani, thrown into violent agitations, 
Mevius Pudent, a near relation of Tigellinus, 
added fuel to the flame. Whoever was known 
to be of a light and venatile dispotitlon, In dis- 
treta for money, or fond of pnbllo coknmotiont, 
this man attracted to hii party. He aappgd hie 
way with a degree of dexterity, as unpercelved 
OB it was successful. As often as GyJba was en- 
tertained at Otho’s house, ho distributed to the 
cohort on duty a hflncjred sesterces for every 
man, under colour of an allowance for their us- 
ual convivial party. 'Eh is generosity, which 
passed under the name of a largess, was Increased 
by the secret, but well applied, bribery of Otho; 
who became at last a corruptor so bold and open, 
that, when Coccehas Proculua, a soldier of the 
body-guard, was engaged in a lltlgiition with 
one of his neighbours abont the boundarie* of 
tlieir respective grounds, Otbo bought the whole 
estate of the sulverae party, and conveyed it to 
the soldier as a present And yet these prac- 
tices gave no Jealousy to the commander of the 
pratorian bands. To penetrate dark transac- 
tions was so far from being his talent, that he 
could not see what escaped no eye but his own. 

XXV. Otfao took into bis councils one of his 
freedmen, by name Onomaatos. This man was 
chosen to conduct the enterprise. He selected 
for his accomplices, Darblus Procolus, whose 
duty it was to bear the watch-word to the night- 
guard, and one V^eturius, his chosen assistant. 
Otho sounded them apart ; and finding them fit 
Instraments for his purposea, subtle, dark, and 
resolute, he loaded them both with preMQts, and 
dismissed them with a lum of money, to be em- 
ployed in bribing the rest of the guards In this 
msnner two soldiers undertook to dispose of the 
Roman empire, and what they undertook, they 
dared to execute. A few only wens conscious 
of the plot. The rest, though held in suspense, 
were managed with such dexterity, that they 
stood In readiness, as soon as the blow was 
struck, to second the oooipirmtors. ITw soldiers 
of note were told, that baring been dlstingulibed 
by Nymphldius, they lived in danger, suspected, 
and exposed to the resentment of Gslba- The 
loss of the donative, so often promised, and still 
withheld, was the topic enforced, to Irritate the 

of the common men. Numbers lamented 
tha losa of Nero, and the agreeabU rlcea of that 
dissolnta reign. All srere averM from the new 


plan of diadpUne, -and the idea of a furth^ re- 
form dlffueed a general terror. 

XXVI. The apLrit of dlsaTection spread, at it 
were by contagion, to the legions and the auxi- 
liary troops, aU sufflclentiy agitated by tha revolt 
in Germany. The vile and profligate were 
ready for any misobief, and among the few of 
sober conduct, inactivity was no better than trea- 
son in disguise. The conspirators saw their ad- 
vantage, iiisomnch thnt, on the day ensuing the 
idea of January, they formed a resolution to take 
Otho under their rare, na he returned from aup- 
per, and, without furtlier delay, proclaim him 
emperor. This project, however, did not take 
effect. In the darkness of the night, and the 
confusion inseparable from it, no man could an- 
swer for the consequences. The city waa full 
of Boldien ; and among men Inflamed with 
liquor, no union, no concerted measure, rvmld be 
expected. The traitors desisted from their pur- 
pose, but with no public motive. The general 
welfare made no impreraioii on men, who bad 
conspired to imbrue their baud in the blood of 
their iovereign. Wbnt they chiefly feared was, 
that the first who offered himseJf to the troops 
from Germany and I’aiinoniB, might by those 
strungera, and in the tumult of tlio dark, be miie- 
taken for Otho, and saluted by the title of em- 
peror. The plot, thus checked for the pri:>sent, 
began to tranaplec, and must have been by vari- 
ous clrcumstanccB brought to light had not tbs 
chief conaplratora laboured to auppress nil ap- 
pearancee of lurking tnutson. Some facU, how- 
ever, reached the earn of Giilbs; but the folly of 
Loco explained every thing away, tnd, by con- 
sequence, the emperor was lulled Into aecurlty. 
The pnefoct of the guards bad no knowledge of 
the military chameter. Nothing could open tha 
eyes of a mau, who opposed every measure, how- 
ever excellent, which did not originate with 
himself. By the perversity of bis nature, ho 
was always at varianco with talenU and supe- 
rior judgment, 

XXV II. On the eighteenth day before the 
calends of February, Galba assisted at a sacri- 
fice, In the temple of Apollo. In the midst of 
the ceremony, Umbridus the augur, after In- 
specting the entrails of the victims, announced 
Impending treason, and a lurking enemy within 
the walls of Rome. Otho, who stood near the 
vmperor, heard this predlollon, but InterpreUd 
It in his own favonr, pleased with omens that 
promised so well to his catise. In that moment, 
Ooomastus came to Inform him, that hit build- 
ers and surveyors were waiting to talk with 
him on business. This, «s bad beeu ooncerUd, 
TO a signal, that the conspirator! were ready to 
throve off the mask, and itrlke the (Uddva 
blow., Otho quitted the temple, baviog flrat 
told sudi 1! wondered at hie e^den departure, 
that, being on the point of pordiadDg certain 
farm-hottiee, not In good repair, be had appoint- 
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•4 workoMii to txAfflliM tht bulLdiDfi b^fon Iiia 
ooflcludad hU bargalo. Having mado that 
felgnod anuua, be walked off, arm in arm, wHh 
hia fraedman ; and, paealng through the palace 
fonsfrly bekmglnf to Tlberiiu, went directly to 
the great market-place, called the V^brom, and 
thanoe to the golden mUe-pUiar > near the temple 
of Satnrn. At that place a email party of 
pnetoriaii aoldiere, in number not exceeding 
three and twenty, aaluted him emperor. The 
•ipht of each an Inelgnifloant handful of mpn 
•truck him with diamay ; bat hie partieane drew 
their Bworda, and, placing him in a litter,' carried 
him off in triumph, lliey were Joined In their 
way by an equal number, aome of them aooom- 
pUpee in the treaeon i othere, ^n wonder a nd 
aatonlehment, hurried along by the ourrent. The 
oompirmtore, brandishing their eworde, and 
rending the air with acclamation e, pureued thair 
ooorae, whUe numbera followed in profound 
silence, determined to eee the ieeue before they 
took a decided part. 

XXVLLL Jnllua Martlalla, a military tri- 
buna, waa at that tlme^ commanding officer In 
the camp. Amaaed at a treason eo bold and 
daring, and perhaps imagining that It extended 
wider, he made no attempt to oppose the torrent. 
Hia Inactirity bad the appearance of a oonfede- 
racy In guilt. Ulie r^t of the tribauasand oen- 
tniona followed the earoe line of caution, in 
their solicitude for their own eafety loelng all 
tense of honoor and of every public principle. 
Such, in that alarming crieia, wu the disp^- 
tion of the camp : a few aeditlooa incendiaries 
dared to attempt a revolution ; more wished to 
see It, and all were willing to aoquieece. 

XXIX. Gnlba, In the mean time, ignorant 
of all that pMwd, oontlnned in the temple, at- 
tentlre to the eacred rites, and with hia prayere 
fatlgning the gpda of an empire now no longer 
hia. InUUigenoe at length arrived, that a sena- 
tor (who by name no man could tell} was carried 
In triumph to the camp. Otho waa soon after 
announced. 'Hie people in crowds rushed for- 
wi^ from every quarter, aome representing the 
dan^ greater than It was, others lessening it, 
and, even in ruin, still retaining their habitual 
flattery. A cooncll was called. AJter due de- 
liberation, It was thouffat advinible to sound the 
disposldons of the cohort then on dnty before the 
palace, but without the luterp^tlon of Galbfu 
His authority was to be reserved for the last 
extremity. Plso called the men together, and, 
fVotn the stejia of the palace, addraesed them to 
the following juirport : “ It Is now, my fellow- 
acfldlsrs, the sixth day since 1 wap mada by adop- 


l The plaos c^led Ftiahtmm lay between the Fothhi 
oad Mount Fslattoe. The IrtfloHawaureue. wa*atthe 
upper fsrtefths.Fonun. The Temple of Patom w« at 
ftWt oflbeCaphnUTia Htii. 
thee hoeteidas. Ufo of Olho, ■. 6. 
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tJoB presumptlTe hair to this great empire. 
Whether I was daUed to a poet of honour, or of 
dango-, was more than 1 could then foresee. 
The offer waa boooonble, and 1 accepted it ; 
with what advantafa to my own family in par- 
ticular, or to the commonwealth at large, it wiU 
be youn to determine. For myself, I hare 
nothing to fear. Trained in the school of ad^ 
Tersity, 1 now peroelve that the smiles are no 
leas dreadful than the frowns of fortune. But 
for myself 1 feel no oonoem : 1 feel for the 

eituatlon of an aged father ; 1 feel for the se- 
nate ; 1 feel for my country. The lot of all 
three will be grieroua, whether we fall this day ) 
by the bands of assassins, or, which to a gener- 
ous mind is DO lesa afflicting, find ourselves ob- 
liged to ehed the blood of our fellow-citixeDs. 
In the late revolution. It was matter of Joy to 
all good men, that the city waa not discoloured 
with Roman blood, and that, without civil dis- 
cord, the reins of government passed into other 
hands. To secure the same tranquillity was the 
object of the late adoption. By that meaaure, 
Galba had reason to think that he closed the 
scene of war and civil commotion. 

XXX. ** I will neither mention the nobility of 
my birth, nor claim the mwit of moderation. 

I arrogate nothing to myselt In opposition to 
Otho there la no neoeieity to call our virtues to 
our aid. The vices of the man, even then, when 
he waa the friend, or rather the pander, of Nero, 
were the ruin of hia country. In those vices he 
places all hia glory. And ahall a life of deban- 
chery, shall that effeminate air, and that soft 
Bolioitude” for gay apparel, give an emperor to 
the Roman world ? They, who suffer profu- 
sion to pass for liberality, will in time perceive 
their error. Otho may squander, but to bestow 
Is not in bla character. What think you are 
the objects that now engross his thoughts? 
What ore his views? What does be aim at? 
Soenss of Inxory, lawless gratifications, carous- 
ing festivals, and the embrmoea of lascivious 
women, are the Imaginations of his heart. These 
with him are imperial pleoiares, the rights of 
sovereignty. The joy will be his: it will be 
yonre to blnsh for your new master. In the 
whole catalogue of those daring usnrpers, who 
by their Grimes havo risen to power, is there sn 
instance of one who made atonement by hia 
virtues? le there a man who gained an em- 
pire by Iniquity, and governed It with modera- 
tion? 

** Galba was raised by the voice of a willing 
people to hie p r es en t sitnation : his iDclluatioii, 
and your coneeot, have added me to the line of 
the Cmara. But after all, if the commonwealth, 
the senate, and the people, are no better than 


3 Bee Juvenal's deaertptloB of OthCs dlirailnary, sod 
LU luokiiif..glaM, ut U. rer. 9 Bl 
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iDera empty namei, yet let me ask yoa, my fel- 
loir-soldlen, will yoa saffer a lawlea crew to 
orerturn the foremment? From the wont and 
most abaodooed of mankind will you reoelTe an 
emperor? The legiona, Jt Is true, hare at dif- 
ferent times matlnied a^nst their funerals ; 
but your fidelity baa nerer been qaeatkuied. 
Nero abdicated ; you did not desert him. He 
fell without your treachery. And shall thirty 
ruffians — thirty did 1 say? their number Is leas 
— shall a wretched handful of rile oonspiraton, 
whom no man would suffer to rota in the choice 
of a tribune or oentorion, dispose of the Homan 
empire at their will and pleasure? Will you 
eatabiish such a precedent? and, by estabUshInf 
it, will yon become accomplices in the guUt? 
The example will pasn into the prorinces ; con- 
fusion and anarchy will be the fatal consequence. 
Galba may fall, and 1 may perish with him ; 
but the calamities of a civil war must remain 
for you. By murdering your prince you may 
earn the wages of Iniquity; but the reward of 
virtue will not be lest. Judge which is best, a 
donative for your Innocence, or a largees for 
murder and rebellion.*' 

XXXI. During this harangue, the soldiers 
belonging to the guard withdrew fivm the place. 
The rest of the cohort showed no sign of discon- 
tent Without noise or cumolt, the usual inci- 
dents of sedition, they displayed their odours 
according to the military custom, and not, as 
was imagined afterwards, with a design to cov- 
er, by false appearances, a settled plan of treach- 
ery and revolt. Celsus Marius was sent to use 
Ills indueiioe with the forcee from lllyrioum, at 
that time encamped under the portico of Vipsan- 
ius. * Orders were likewise given to AmuJIus 
Sereiiua and Domitlus Sabinas, two centurions 
of the first rank, to draw from the temple of 
Liberty the German soldiers quartered in that 
place. The legion, draughted from the marines, 
was not to be trusted, 'iliey had seen, on Gal- 
ba's entr/lnto Rome, a cruel massacre of their 
comrades, and the survivors, with minds exas- 
perated, panted for revenge. At the same time, 
Cetrlua Severus, Subrlua Dexter, and Fompeiua 
Longinus, three military tribunes, made the 
best of their way to the pnetorlan camp, with 
an Intention, while the ferment was still recent, 
and before a general flame waa kindled, to mould 
the miuda of the men to a pacific temper. Su- 
brius and Cetriua were repulsed with menaces. 
J^DginuB waa roughly bandied. The aoldlers 
took away his weapons, unwilling to listen to a 
man, whom they considered as an officer pro- 
moted out of his turn, by the favour of Oalba, 
aud, for that reason, faithful to hla prince. The 


4 A portico bollt by Ylpsanlu Agrippa In the field of ! 
Man. Horace aays, I 

—Cam bene notam > 

Focticus Afrippte, et Via te coutpexerit AppL i 

Hoa. lib. I. epW. 6. ; 


marine legfon, without hesitation, joined the 
pnetorlan malconteoU. 'I1 m detachment fh>m 
the Illyrian army oanght the Infection, and 
obliged Cebus to retire under a ahoirer of darts. 
11 m reterans fhim Germany remained for aome 
time in auspenae. They had been sent fy Nero 
to Alexandria; bat, being recalled in a ebon 
time afterwards, they returned to Home, in a 
distressed condition, worn out with toil, and 
weakened by aickncM during their voyage. Gal- 
ha attended to their wants, and, Id order to re- 
cruit thoir atrengLh, administered eeaaouabl^B- 
lief. The soldiers felt the generosity of the 
prince, and gratitude waa not yet effaced from 
their minds. 

XXXll. The populace, In the mean time, 
with a crowd of slaves intermixed, rushed into 
the palace, demanding vengeance on the head of 
Otho, and his partlaaDa. *^1110 clamour waa 
loud and dissonant, like that of a rabble in the 
drrus or amphitheatre, roaring for the public 
sports, or some new spectacle. The whole wan 
conducted without principle, without judgment, 
or sincerity ; and, before the close of day, the 
same mouths were open to bawl for the reverse 
of what they desired in the morning. To be 
ready with shonta and vociferation, let who will 
be the reigning prince, has been In all ages the 
seal of the vulgar. Galba, iu the mean time, 
balanced between two opposite opinions. Tltua 
Viniua waa for his remaining In the palace. 

The slaves," be said, might be armed, and all 
the avenues secured. Hie prince should by no 
means expoae bimaelf to a frantic mob. Due 
time should be allowed for the aedltioua to re- 
pent, aud for good men to form a plan of union, 
and concert their measures. Crimes succeeded 
by burry and sudden despatch : honest oounseis 
gain vigour by delay. Should it be hereafter 
proper to sally forth, that expedient would be 
still iu reserve; but if once hazarded, the error 
will be seen too late. The prince, iff tliat case, 
would be in the power of hii enemies." 

XXXI 11. It was argued on the other band, 
“that the exigence called fur vigorous measures. 
Before the conspiracy of a few traitors gained 
an acosasion of strength, one brave exertion 
mjgbt prove decisive. Coufrout the danger, and 
Otho will shrink hack with terror and dismay. 

It la not long since he went forth by stealth* 
He has been joined by a few Incendiaries, and 
hurried away to a camp, where no plan la set- 
tled; bat now, while Galba’s friends remain in- 
active, he aaaumes the sovereign, and has time to 
learn bow to play his part. And shall wa lin- 
ger hero In cold debate, till the uaurperr having 
coastared the camp, comes forth to Invada the 
forum, and, under the eye of a lawful prlnca, 
BBceada tbs oapltol? In the maao time^ must 
our valiant emperor remain trembUng in Jib 
palacs, while bis warlike frloidi barricade the 
doors, preparing, with heroic raaolution, to stand 

e Y 
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Rilife? But, it Memi, the ilAvei are to be arm- 
ed ) and they, do doubt, will render efiFeotual eer- 
▼Ula, eapeclaHy If we neglect the people, now ready 
to anpport oar caiue, and luffor their Indignation 
to eT mp erate without atrllclng a blow. What it 
dUhonoarable Ih alwaya dangerona. If we moat 
fidJ, let ui brarely meet OUT fate. Mankind will 
applaud our valour, and Otho, the author of our 
ndOi will be the ot^t of public deteetatlon.'* 
Vinlua maintained hii former opinion. Lace 
opi^aed him with warmth, and even with vio- 
let0 menacea. In thla loelui waa the tecret 
prompter. That f&vourite hated the ooninl, and, 
in a moment big with danger, choae to gratify a 
little and a narrow spirit at the expense of the 
emperor and the public. 

XXXIV. Galba adopted what appeared to 
him the moot specious and moat prudent advioe. 
Fiso, not with standing, was sent forward to 4he 
camp. The preeenoe of a young man of high 
expectation, and lately called to the first hoaoun 
of the state, might give a turn to thejwasioDs of 
the army. He was besides considered as the 
enemy of Vlnlus. If, in fact, he did not hate 
him, the enemlee of the minister wished it ; and 
malice, Impoted to the mind of man, is easily 
believed to be a natural passion, Flso was 
hardly gone forth, when a rumoor prevailed that 
Oifao was alain in the camp, llie report at 
first was vague and uncertain, bat, like all im- 
portant Ilea, gathered as It went, and grew Into 
ciwdlt It was confirmed by men who averred 
that they were eye-witnesses on the spot, and 
•aw the blow given. The tale was welcome to 
a great many, and the oredulous swallowed it 
without further inquiry. It was afterwards 
tboogfat to be a political lie, framed by Otho’s 
friends, who mingled In ths crowd In order to 
entice Galba from his palace. 

XXXV. The city resounded with acclama- 
tions. Not only the vulgar and Iguorant mul- 
titude were transported boyond all bounds, but 
the knights and senators were hurried away 
with the torrent ; they forgot their fears ; they 
rushed to the emperor's presence; they com- 
plained that the punishment of treason was taken 
out of their hands. The men who, as it appear- 
ed soon after, were the most likely to shrink 
from danger, displayed their xeal with ostenta- 
tion; lavish of words, yet cowards In tbelr 
hearts. No man knew that Otho waa slain, 
yet all averred it as a fsoL In this sitaatlon, 
wanting certain intelligence, but deceived by his 
courtiers, Galba determined to go forth from bis 
paiaoe. He called for his armour. The weight 
was too mocb for his feeble frame ; and, in the 
throng that gathered round him, finding himself 
overpowered, he desired to be placed in a litter. 
Before be left the palace, Julias Atticus, a sol- 
dier of the body-guard, accosted him with a 
bloody sword In his band, crying aloud, ** In me 
you see the slayer of Otho : it was I that killed 
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him.” Galba calooJy answered, ' Who gave 
you orders?” Such was the spirit of the msn 
even in the last extremity, still determined to 
repress the Uoentlouineas of the soldiers; by 
their insolence undismayed, by their flattery 
never softened. 

XXXVI. Meanwhile, the pnetorian guards 
threw off the mask, and with one voice declared 
for Ptbo. 'They ranged themselves in a body 
round bis person, and, in the ardour of their 
zeal, placed bim,amldst the standartls and eagles, 
on the very tribunal where, a little before, stood 
the golden statue* of Galba. The tribunes and 
centurions were not suffered to approach. The 
common soldiem, having no kind of confidence 
In their officers, gave the word to watch the 
motions of all in any rank or command. The 
camp resounded with shouts and mutual exhor- 
tations, not with tluit faint-hearted zeal which 
draws from the mob of ILome their feeble ac- 
clamations, but with one mind, one general 
impulse, ail concurred in support of tbelr new 
emperor. The pnetorians were almost frantic 
with Joy. They embraced tbelr comrades as 
they saw them advancing forward ; they clasped 
their hands; they led them to tlie tribunal; 
they repeated the military oath, * and ad- 
ministered it to all. They recommended the 
prince of their own choice to the affections 
of the men, and the men, in tbelr turn, to 
the favour of the prince. Otho, on his part, 
omitted nothing that could conciliate the af- 
fections of the multitude. He paid bis court 
to the rabble with his hands outstretched, bowing 
lowly down, and, In order to be emperor, crouch- 
ing like a slave. The marine legion did not 
hesitate to take the oath of fidelity. By that 
event Otho felt himself inspired with uncom- 
mon ardour. Having hitherto tampered with 
the soldiers man by man, he Judged right to ad- 
dress them in a body. He took his station on 
the rampart of the camp, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

XXXVll. » In what light, my fellow-sol- 
diers, shall 1 DOW consider myself? In what 
character must I address you ? A private man I 
cannot call myself, for you have bestowed upon 
me the title of prince : but can 1 assume that 
title, while another Is still in possession of the 


1 Soetooios ssfs, Gslba pat on bis bresit-plste, ob. 
serrlug, st the same time, that It would be a poor 
defence sgaiiut so msuy^ swords. life of Oaibo, s. 10. 
Plutarch relates that the soldier, being asked by Oslba, 
Who gave him orders, bad the spirit to answer, ** My 
oath uid my duty.” 

8 In every Uomsn camp the italoe of the emperor 
waa pieced In the tribunal, at tbo head-quarters of the 
general. Bee Annals, xv. i. 20. 

3 Tbo form of the military oath was os follows i Ju- 
rant mihtft, ontnia te rti ante facturotf f%ur pr^erp4Tit 
imperator ; nunqHam detertwv milUitimt nee mortem 
recuMiurot pro Romana rejmblica. Tegetlns, lib. U, 
rap. b. 
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■overelgD power? Xu whet deeciiption you 
yourielTet are to be clAJtsed, la to me matter of 
doubt ; and maat remaJu ao, till the qaeetion ia 
decided, Whether you have In your camp the 
emperor of Home, or a public enemy ? You 
have heard the cry that haa gone forth : the aame 
voice that demanda vengeance on me, oalla aloud 
fur your dcatruction. With my life your fate 
la iuterworen. We muat live or perlah toge- 
ther. There ia no altmiative. , The humanity 
of Galba ia well known to ua all. Perhape, 
even while I apeak, he haa pronounced our doom. 
To yield to the advice of hia frlenda, will be an 
eaiy tank to him, who without a requeat, of hla 
own free vrill, in cold blood, could give to the 
edge of the aword ao many thonaand innocent 
aolditTH, all destroyed in one inhuman maaaacre. 
My heart recoils with horror, when 1 reflect on 
the disastrous day when he made hia public en- 
try Into the city. After receiving the submis- 
sion of tite aoldiers, with unheard-of treachery 
he ordered the whole body to be decimated ; * and, 
in the view of the people, exhibited a scene of 
blood and horror. These are the exploits of 
Gaiba, and this ia hia on^y victory. With these 
inanspicioua omena he entered the city of liome; 
— and what haa been since the glory of hia reign ? 
Obuitroiiioa Sabinas and Cornelius Marcellus 
have been murdered in Spain ; Betnoa Chilo In 
Gaul; Fonteius Capito in Germany; and Clo- 
diua Macer in Africa. Add to these Clugonius 
Varro, butchered on his marefa, Turpillanus lu 
the heart of the city, and Nympbldlui in the 
camp. Is there a province, lif there In any part 
of the empire a single camp, which he has not 
defiled with blood? This, he will tell yon, la m 
reform of the army. In this language murder is a 
legal remedy : what all good men agree to call a 
deed of barbarity, pastes with him for a correc- 
tion of abuses. Under apecioos names be con- 
founda the nature of thlngv : cruelty la Justice, 
avarice la economy, and massacre is military dia- 
«cipline. Since the death of Nero not more than 
seven months faave elapsed; and, in that time, 
leelua his freedman haa amassed, by plunder, 
more enormous wealth than 'the Polyoleti, ' the 
Vontinll, the hlill, and the Balotl, were able to 
do In the whole oourae of that emperor’s reign. 
Even IMtua Vinlua, if he himself had seized the 
empire, would have had the grace to blush at 
such enormities ; nor ahoold we have groaned 
under such a load of oppreaslon. Though no 
higher than a private citizen, he plunders with- 
out remorse; he seizes our property, us if we 
were hia ala vei ; and he deepUea us us the ser- 
vants of another matter. His bouse alone * con- 


4 Bee the Appendix to Annals, xvL 

5 Polycleinii, Vatinlns, Hellas, and Hslotos, were Ik- 
Toorite freedmen, who roee to wealth and honours In 
the relfu of Nero. For more of Hslotos, see Boat. In 
Gslba, a ISl 

6 Violas alone amaswd riches enough to diudiarf* 
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tains wealth suflSolent to discharge the donative 
every day promised, but promleed merely to lu- 
anlt you. 

XXXVIII. That your hopes of better tlnMo 
may never euooeed, Gaiba baa taken care, by hia 
choice of a suooeawr, to entail upon you endless 
misery. He has adopted a man from whom you 
can have nothing to expect; a mao recalled from 
banishment, In his temper dark and gloomy, 
hardened in avarice, the counterpart of the em- 
peror himself. You remember, my feJloir-sol- 
dJers, the day on which that adoption was oriMe ; 
a day deformod with storms and tempesta, 
when the warring elements announced the awlHil 
displeasure of the gods. The senate and the 
people are now of one mind. They depend upon 
your valour. It Is your generous ardour that 
must give vigour and energy to our preeent 
enterprise. Without your aid the beet deetgns 
must prove abortive. It Is not to a war, nor 
even to danger, that 1 am now to couduot you ; 
the armim of Home are on our side. 'The single 
cohort remaining with Gaiba Is composed of 
citizens, not of soldiers they are gowned, not 
armed : they do not stand forth in bis defence; 
they detain him as their prleoner. When they 
•ee yon advancing in firm array, and when my 
signal ie given, ^ the only itruggle will be, who 
shall espouse my cause with the greatest ardour, 
llie time forbid* dull delay we have undm^ 
taken bravely ; but It Is the Iwue that most Justify 
the measure, and crown us with applaiue." 
Having closed his banuigue, be ordered the ma- 
gazine of arras to be thrown open. Tbs soldiers 
seized their weapons; they paid no regsrd to 
military rules; no diitlnotlon was obserred; the 
prstorians, the legions, and the aoxJlJaries 
crowded together, and shields and beJmsts wars 
snatched up in a tumultuary manner. No tri- 
bune, no centurion, was allowed to give orders. 
Each man was his own oommanding officer. 
While the friends of discipline stood astonished 
at the scene of wild confusion, the eyil-minded 
saw with pleasore that the regulars were offend- 
ed, and lu that sentiment found a new motive to 
increase the disorder. 

XXXIX. The number of the rebels Increased 
every moment, and their noise and damour 
reached the city of Rome. Piso did not think 
it advisabls to proceed to the camp. Hu met 
Oalba, who bad left the palace, on bis way to 
the forum. Marius Celius had already brought 
alarming tidings. Some advised the emperor to 
return to bis palace ; others were for taking pos- 
session of the oapltol, end the nu^or part for pro- 
ceeding directly to the tribunal of public ha- 
rangues; numbers gave their advice, for no better 
reaeou than to clash with the opinions of others; 


tbe tlonative, which had been profnlsud tn the tuhUers hf 
Nyiophkllus, in the asms of OaJbe, but whirh wai ttlU 
withheld. See Appsndix to AunaU, xvi 
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nndf in tb« dittnction of Jarring ooiinuli, tbn 
mliftirtoiM WM, that wb«t ought to hare occur- 
red flnt, w»a MOD too late. T^ey decided when 
tbe ef>portanity wmi loot We are told that 
Laeo, without the prirlty of Galba, formed a 
dealgn jgalnat th(^ life of Vluiua. The murder 
of that minister, he thought, would appease the 
fury of the soldiers, or It may be that he sus- 
peoted treachery, and thought him Joined In a 
secret league with Otho ; perhaps his own ma- 
lice was the motlre. But for this dark purpose 
netther the time nor the place was conrenieDt : 
the sword once drawn, there was no knowing 
where the scene of blood would end. MesMn- 
gen arrlrlug erery moment Increased the oon- 
atematlon; the spirit of Galba's friends began 
to droop ; numbers deserted him ; and of all that 
zeal which a little before blazed out with so 
raooh ardour, srery spark was now extinguished. 

XL. Galba, In the midst of a prodigious con- 
flux of people, had not strength to support him- 
self; aud as the waving muldtnde was Impelled 
different ways, he was hurried on by the tor- 
rent, 'rbe temples, the porticos, and great balls 
round the forum, were filled with crowds of 
gazing spectators. 'Fhs whole presented an aw- 
ful spectacle. A deep and sullen silence pre- 
vailed. The very rabble was hashed. Aioaxe- 
ment tat on every face. Thetl' eyes watched 
every motion, and their ears caught every sound. 
The Interval was big with terror ; It was neither 
a tumult, nor a settled calm, but rather the still- 
nta of fear, or smothered rage, such as often 
precedes some dreadful calamity. Otho was 
still In the camp. He received Intelligenoe that i 
the popqlaoe bad recourse to arms, and there- 
upon ordered his troops to push forward with j 
rapidity, and prevent the impending danger. 
At his command the lloman soldiers, as If 
marobing to dethrone an eastern monarch, a 
Vokigeses, or a Pacorus, and not their own law- 
ful sovereign, advanced with impetuous fury 
to imbrue their bands in the blood of an old man, 
naked and disarmed. They entered the city ; 
they dispersed the common people ; they spurred 
their horses at full speed, and, rushing into the 
fomm sword In hand, trampled the senators un- 
der foot. The sight of the capitol made no Im- 
pression ; the temples sanctified by the religion 
of ages, could not restrain their fury ; for the 
m^eety of former prlnoes they had no respect, 
and of those who were U succeed, no kind of 
dread. They rushed forward to commit a de- 
teatahle paiiioide, forgetting, in their frantic 
rage, that orimss of that atrocious nature are 
sure to bs punished by the prince that sooceeds 
to the sovereign power. 

XLI. The prstoiians no aooner appeared in 
sight, thsn tbs standard-bearer of the oobort stlH 
remaining with Galba (hli name, we are told, 
waa AttlUus Vergllk)) tore from the oolonrs the 
Image of Oelba, and dashed it od the ground. 


TORY LA.u.r. 

That signal given, the soldiers, with one voice, 
declared for Otho. 'Phe people fled In conster- 
nation. Such as lingered behind were attacked 
sword in hand. The men, who carried Galba 
In a litter, were itmck with terror- In their 
fright they let him fall to the groand near the 
Cnrtiao lake. ’ HIi last words, according a« 
men admired or hated him, have been variously 
reported. According to some, he asked, In a 
■uppliant tone, What barm be bad done ? and 
prayed for a few days, that he might discharge 
the donative due to the soldiers. Others assure 
us, that he presented his neck to the assaasin's 
Btroke, and nid with a firm tone of voice, Strike, 
If the good of the commonwealth requires It." 
To rulfians thirsting fur blood, no matter whst 
he aaid. By what hand the blow was given, 
cannot now be known. Some Impute it to Te- 
rentius, a resumed veteran ; others, to a fellow of 
tbs name of Lecanlus. A report Btill more gen- 
etal has transmitted down to ns the name of 
Camuiios, a common soldier of the fifteenth le- 
gion. This man, it is nld, cut Galba’s throat. 
The rest fell on with bmtal rage, and finding his 
breast covered with armour, dissevered his legs 
and arms. Nor did the barbarians desist, till 
the emperor lay a headleM trunk, deformed with 
wounds, and weltering In his blood. 

XLIl. Titus VlniuB wbm the next victim. 
The minner in which he met his fate is like- 
wise left uncertain. 'Whether on the first as- 
sault his utterance was suppressed by fear, or 
whether be bad power to call out, that Otho 
had given no orders against bis life, we have 
now no means of knowing. Those words, if 
really spoken, might be an effort uf pusillanimity 
to save bis life, or they were the confession of a 
mau, who was actnally an accomplice in the 
conspiracy. His life and manners leave no room 
to doubt but he was oapable of joining in a par- 
ricide, of which his own adminiitratlon ” was 
the principal cause. He fell by a wound that 
shattered the Joint of bis knee, and as be lay 
stretched in that condition, he was run through 
the body by Julius Carus, a legionary soldier. 
He expired before the temple of Julius Cesar. 

XLI II. While the rebels were acting their 
horrible tragedy, the age beheld, in the conduct 
of one man, a splendid example of courage and 
fidelity. SemproniuB Densus was the person ; 
a centurion of the prstorian cohort Haviug 
been ordered by Galba to join the guard that es- 
corted Piso, he uo aooner saw a baud of armed 

1 llils wms In the Forum near the Rostrs. It hu 
been observed In s former note,, that the Polplt of Ha- 
rangues was sdomed with tbo beaks of ships, and liieuco 
called Bostra, For Oalba's death and fonerul, see hne- 
tonloH In Galba, a dO. 

a Qslba laboored imdar ths weight of crimes oommil- 
ted by his minlfter, Titus Vlnlos, who is said to buve 
been an acrompllce In the plot which was oecastoned by 
his own lolqulty. 
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bmmIdi, than he adranced io oppoae their furj, 
bnodiiblDg his* poniard, and exclaiming agaiuit 
the horrible de^ With hii Tolce, with hli 
hand, with erery effort In the power of man, he 
made a brare realitanoe, and gave Flao, woondeti 
bb he waa, an opportunity of making hii eacape. 
Piao reached the temple of Vaata, where a alave 
of the atate touched with com paaaion, conducted 
him to hla own private apartment. Plao lay 
concealed for some time, not Indebted to the 
sanctity of the temple, nor to the litea of relU 
gion, but abdtered by the obscurity of the place. 
At length, Sulplclua Florua, who belonged to'a 
Britiah cohort, and had been made by Galba a 
citixen of Home, and Statiua Marcua, a prntor- 
ian soldier, anired in quest of him by Olho'a 
special order. By these two men Biso was 
dragged to the vestibule of the temple, where, 
under repeated bloiva, he breathed fala last. 

XLIV. In the midst of a general maasaora, 
no murder, we are told, gare so much satisfac- 
tion to Otho, nor wna there, among the heads 
cut off, * one, at which he gaaed with such ar- 
dent eyes. By this event he felt himself relieved 
from all apprehenaions. llie fate of Galba and of 
Titua Vlniua affected him in a different manner. 
The former brought to hia mind an Idea of majesty 
fallen from a state of elevation j and the death of 
the latter awakened the memory of an early 
friendship, and even Into a heart like hla, floroe, 
cmel, and ambitioua, Infused a tincture of melan- 
choly. When Plao fell, an enemy expired. ! 
Feeling for him neither regret nor compunc- 
tion, he gave a loose to joy. The three beads 
were fixed on poles, and carried, amidat the en- 
aigna of the cohorts, with the eagle of the legion, 
through the streets of Home. A band ofsoldiera 
followed, stretching forth their bands reeking 
with blood, and boasting aloud that they gave 
the mortal wounds, or that they were present 
aiding and abettlngi all, with truth or false- 
hood, claiming the honour of an atrodons deed. 
No less than one hundred and twenty memo- 
rials, presented on this occasion, by persons who 
claimed the reward of crimes committed on that 
dreadful day, were afterwards fouud by Vltd^ 
Hub; and the several autbon, after diligent search 
made by hla orders, were punished with death, 
not from motives of regard fur the memory of 
Galba, but with the usual policy of princes, who 
think, by punishing the malefactors of a former 
rdgn, that they establlah a precedent, and, by 
the terrors of future vengeanoe, effectually aecore 
themselves. 

XLV. Another senate and another people 
seemed now to be In possession of Rome. All 
pressed forward to the eamp. You would have 


endeavoured to satstiip his fellow-citlzenB, oiid 
be the first to pay his court They Joined In re- 
riling the name of Galba, and all applauded the 
conduct of the soldiers. They thronged round 
Otho, fawning to kiss his band, and, in propor- 
tion to their want of sincerity, playing the farce 
with overacted xeaL Otho wss not deficient lit 
the mnmmery of thanks and gratitude. Atten- 
tive to all, and gracious to Individuals, be took 
care at the same time, by his looks and actions, 
to reatruin the soldiers, who, by the ferocity of 
their looks, seemed to threaten frrther mischief. 
Marins Celsus, the consiiJ elect, was the object 
of their vengeance. He had been the friend of 
Galba, and, in the last extremity, continued 
fislthful to that unhappy prince. His talents 
and Integrity gave offence to a lawless crew, with 
whom every virtae was a crime. They demand- 
ed bis immediate execntlon. But their views 
were too apparent. The best and ablest men In 
Rome were doomed to destruction by a set of 
men, who panted to let loose their rage, and 
lay a scene of blood, of plunder, and devasta- 
tion. Otho was not yet in foineti of power. 
Hla authority was sufficient to command the 
perpetration of crimes ; to prohibit them was 
still beyond him. Tlte part he assumed was 
that of a man enraged, and bent on some atroci- 
ous deed. In that pretended fury, he ordered 
Celsus to be loaded with Irons, as a man reserved 
for heavier pualshroent, and by that stratagem 
saved him from destruction 

XL VI. The prffitorians, from this time, knew 
no control. They chose their own prefects; 
namely, Plotius Flrmus, formerly a oommou 
soldier, raised afterwards to the command of tbs 
night-guard, and, even during the life of Galba, 
a partisan in favour of Gtbo. To him they 
added LIcinlus Proculiis, a man who lived in In- 
timacy with Otho, and was supposed to bo an ac- 
complice In all his dark designs. Fortbeofflceof 
governor of Rome they named Flavius Sablnus, 
Influenced in their choice by their respect for the 
memory of Nero, who bad committed to him 
the same Important charge. The majority bad 
another motive : by concurring In this nomina- 
tion, they meant to pay a compliment to Ves- 
pasian, the brother of Sabinas. Their next ob- 
ject was, to abolish the fees exacted by the cen- 
t^ons for occasional exemptions from duty, and 
for Isave of absence. These fees, in fact, wets 
an annual tribute out of the pockets of the com- 

mon men. In consequence of this abuse, a fo^h 

part of every company was seen rambling about 
the country, or idly loitering in the very camp. 
The centurion received hli perquisite, and had no 
other care. Nor was the soldier soUcitous about 


thought it a race of aerviUty, in which ever man 


3 On secinf tbs bead of Galbs, Otho erted out, Thl* 
b Eothluff, m j fellow-soldlen : bring me the bewl of 
rUo. See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 


I FUrlai Sablnus bad beau sppotntod profert of Uis 

rbyNcro. The soldiers lorsd the vtcei of the foniiw 

in andforthstressoocooanusdBsUnuslnlhebame 

Formoreof SsbiHius,sse Htstcny.U. s-liaad 

; and 9uet In Vespaeian, a k 
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tb« price: he purchaeed a right to be Idle, and 
Iba by which he enabled himulf to defray 

tbc expenae gmre him no kind of scruple. By 
theft, by robbery, and by •ervije employment*, 
he gained enoogb to enrich hi* oflScer; and the 
oAoer, In ro^um, lold a di*pen«atlon from labour 
and the dutle* of the •ervioe. Whoerer had 
boarded up a little money, wa*, for that rea*on, 
haraaaed with dbdpline, and oppreeeed with la- 
bour, till he purchaeed the uaual indulgence. 
By theee extortlonH the ooldier wa* Imporerithed, 
hi* *tock wa* exbau*ted ; and after a ragabond 
life, hi* indoatry relaxed, and hi* vigour waated, 
h* returned to the camp without courage, 
itrengtb, or money. By theae pernicious prac- 
tloea oormptlon grew into a syitem. The com- 
mon men forgot all diacipline ; their moral* went 
to min ; and. In the natural progren of voice, all 
became ripe for tumult, insniTections, and civil 
war. To remedy the mlBchief, and, at the same 
time, not to alienate the minds of the centurions, 
Otho undertook to pay an annual equivalent to 
the offloen out of hi* own revenue. This re- 
form waa, no doubt, both wlie and just. Good 
prince* adopted it afterwards, and it 1* now a 
•ettled rule in the military syitem. Laco, the 
late commander of the praetoriAni, vra* condemn- 
ed to an Island, there, a* wa* given^out, to peas 
the remainder of bis day* ; but a veteran soldier, 
whom Otho had despatched for the purpoee, put 
an end to his life. Martlanus Iceloa, being of 
no higfaer rank than that of a manumitted slave, 
died by the hand of the executioner. 

^XVlI. After the horrors of a day spent In 
guilt, and blood, and carnage, if anything could 
add td the public misery, it was the Joy that suc- 
ceeded CO that dismal scene. The preetor of the 
city ‘ summoned a meeting of the senate. The 
other magistrates strove to distinguish themselves 
by the vilest adulation. The fathers assembled 
uHthout delay. The tribunitian power, the 
nams of Angustus, and all Imperial bononrs en- 
joyed by former princes, were by a decree grant- 
ed to Otho. Several members of that assembly 
ware conscious of having thrown odious colours 
on the name and character of their new emper- 
or, and hoped to expiate, by present flattery, 
the blttemees of former inveotlves. 'Whether 
Otho despised those injurlou* reflection*, or 
stored them in hi* memory for future occasion*, 
1* unoertalu. The shortness of hi* reign tin* left 
that matter nndeclded.^ He wa* conveyed In 
triumph to the capitol, and thence to the Impe- 
rial palace. In hi* way, he saw the forum dls- 
polonred with blood, and heaps of slaughtered 
cltlxens lying round him. He granted leave to 
remove the dead bodlea, and to perform the ritee 
of sepulture. The remains of Flso were burled 


1 Ibe two cwMol*, Gslba and Vlidai, belog cnt oil, 
th* power of conrenliif wthe * 011 * 1 * derolred to the city 
piwtor. Bs« deers’* Epistles, lib. x. rpbt If. 
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by bis wife Verania, ' and Seri bon ianui bis bro- 
ther. The last duty to Titos 'Viiiius waa per. 
formed by his daughter Criapini. ” Their heads, 
which the murderers had reserved for eale, were 
found, and redeemed at a stipulated price. 

XL'VIIl. Piso had well nigh completed the 
thirty-first year of his sge; always high in the 
esteem of the pnblic, yet never happy. Two of 
his brothers suffered a violent death ; Magnu*, 
by the ommand of Claudius, and Crasins, by 
the cruelty of Nero. He himself had passed u 
considerable part of bis time In banishment; au 
outlaw for some years, and four days a prince by 
the adoption of Galba, he was raised above hia 
elder brother ; but, by that preference, all he 
gained was to be murdered first. 

Titos Viuins bad reached the age of fifty- 
seven ; a man of nnsettled principle, and various 
manners. His father was of a preetorion family ; 
his grajidfather by the maternal line was In the 
number proocribed by the triumvirate. His 
first campaign, under Calvisius Sabinas, * began 
with disgrace. The wife of his commanding 
uffloer, prompted by wanton curiosity, went by 
night, in the disguise of a common soldier, to 
view the site knd disposition of the camp. In 
her frolic, she went round to visit the sentinels, 
and the posts and stations of the army. Arriv- 
ing at length at the place where the eagles were 
deposited, she did not scruple to commit the act 
of adultery on that sacred ipoL Vinins was 
charged as her accomplice, and, by order of Cali- 
gula, loaded with irons. By the revolution 
which soon after bajipened, he regained bis liber- 
ty, and from that time rose to honours. He 
discharged the office of pnetor, and afterwards 
commanded a legion, free from reproach. His 
name, however, wa* soon after branded with h 
crime, which a common slave would have blushed 
to commit. Being a guest at the table of Claudi- 
us, be was charged with pilfering a golden gob- 
let. On the following day that emperor, to dls- 
tiognish Vinins from the rest of hla company, 
gave orders that he ahonld be trusted with no- 
thing better than a cup of earthenware. Not- 
'^tbstanding this disgrace, he became proonniiil 
of Narbon Gaul, and acquitted himself In his ad- 


8 For Venuils, the wife of Flso, lee Pliny the consal, 
Ub. 11. spbL 80. 

3 Crispins the dsugfatcr of Vlaiai, bought ber fatLor’* 
bead at e great pries from the bands of snsauln*. Flu. 
tsreb. Life of oidbs. 

4 Calrlslui SsUnai, mentloDed in this place, was pro- 
bably the person who, ^ CUIgols’s rel^, commaitdod 
In Pannonls, and, on hla retam to flome, waa comptdled 
to end hla days, A . U. C '708. Hla wife Cornelia, whom 
we find abandoned to her libidinoos passions, almoat re- 
deemed her character lathe last aet of her Ufe, She pe- 
rished with her haaband. Seaeoa talka of a peraou of 
the name of Calrlsltu Sabinas, who, he says, did not 
know bow to eqjoy hla aucceaa in the world with mo- 
deration; but whether that was the Sabinas of Tad to* 
la ancertsln. VtuifNaai ofdi Moutintm heaturm iuJectn. 
iiui. Seneca, eplat xxrlL 
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mlnlitratlon with dlstlugalihed Armn^ai and 
equal Intefrity. The friendihlp of Galba placed 
him on the brink of a precipice. Bold and 
prompt Id action, of an enterprlilng fenlua and 
undaunted courage, he wai at the same time dark, 
Hubtle, and deceitful. Qualified to ancceed In 
whaterer he undertook, and by nature rmdy for 
good or evil deedi, he practiaed vice and virtue 
with alternate lucceaB and equal ardour. Hia 
laat will, on account of hli Immoderate wealth, 
wHi declared null and void. That of Rao waa 
confirmed by hla poverty. 

XLIX. Galba’a body, during the night that 
followwl the murder, lay exp<Mied to numberleaa 
indigultiea. It waa at length conveyed by Ar- 
giui, an ancient alave and steward of that unfor- 
tunate emperor, to the private gardens of his 
raaater, and there deposited in an humble man- 
ner without honour or distinction. Hla head, 
in a mangled condition, waa fixed on a polo by 
the rabble of the camp, and set np to public view 
near tho tomb of Patrobius, a alave manumitted 
by Nero, and by order of Galba put to death. 
In that aitUHtion it waa found on the following 
day, and added to the aahea of the body, which 
had been already committed to the flamea. Such 
waa the end of Serviua Galba, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. He had seen the reign of 
five princea, and enjoyed, daring that whole pe- 
riod, a aeriea of prosperity j happy as a private 
citizen, aa a prince unfortunate. He waa de- 
acended froma long lineof anceatora. IIlii wealth 
waa great; hia talenta not above mediocrity. 
Free from vice, he cannot be celebrated for hla 
virtues. He knew the value of fame, yet waa 
neither arrogant nor valn-glorloua. Having no 
rapacity, he waa an economist of hia own, and of 
the public treasure careful to a degree of avarice. 
To hla friends and IVeedmen he waa open, gener- 
ooB, and even resigned to their will. When hla 
choice was happily made, hii iudolgence, how- 
ever excessive, was at worst an amiable weak- 
ness; when bad men aurroanded him, hia good- 
nature bordered on folly. The aplendour of hla 
rank, and the felicity with which he ateered 
through the dangers of a black and evil period, 
helped to raise the value of his character ; his in- 
dolence paned for wisdom, and inactivity took 
the name of prudence. In the vigour of his 
days, he served with honour in Germany; as 
proconsul of Africa, he governed with modera- 
tion; Bud the Nethermost Spain, when he was 
advanced in years, felt the mlldneos ot his ad- 
ministration. While no higher than a private 
citizen, hia merit was thbugbt superior to bis 
rank; and the luffnigea of mankind would have 
pronounced him worthy of empire, had be never 
made tho experiment. 

L. In this disastrous jnneture, while Rome 
was shuddering with horror at the late dread- 
ful carnage, aud, from the well known vices of 
Otho's nature, men were iu dread of worse evils 
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still to come, despatches from Germany bpought 
an account of a new storm ready to Imrst la that 
quarter. The revolt of Vltelllus, and the armies 
under bis command, was no longer a secret. 
The InteUigenoo arrived before the death of Gal- 
ba, but was suppressed by that emperor, that the 
sedition on the Upper Rhine might be tboogfat 
the only mischief that disturbed the tranquillity 
of the empire. At length the true state of af- 
fairs was known, and a general panic spread 
through the city. Not only the senators and 
Roman knights, who bad still some shadow of 
authority, but the meaner populace, mourned 
over the distractions of their country. All were 
grieved to see two men of the most pemlcloos 
characters, enervated by luxury, and abandoned 
to every vice, chosen by some fatality to be the 
bane and ruin of tho commonwealth. The 
crimes and miaerles, which, under the late em- 
perors, were one continued pestilence, were no 
longer the objects that employed the public mind. 
The civil wars were tireah In tho memory of all; 
they talked of Rome besieged and taken by her 
own armies ; they remembered Italy laid waste ; 
the provinces plundered, the battles of l^nalla 
and Philippi, and the siege of Modena and Pero- 
aia, ^ two places well known in history, and each 
of them the scene of public calamity. 

“ In those tempeatuons times, the struggle," it 
was observed, “ lay between men of iUostrloiia 
character, and by their contentions the state was 
brought to the brink of ruin. But, even then, 
under Julius Cntar, the empire still surviTed 
and flourUfaed. It survived under Augastus, 
aud gained additional lustre. Under Pompsy 
and Bratos, had their arms prevailed, the re- 
public would bare been once more established. 
But those men have passed away. Otho and 
Vltelllus ore now the competitors : and for them, 
or either of them, shall the people crowd to ths 
temples? most they pray for a tyrant to rdgn 
over them? Vows, in such a cause, were Im- 
pious, since, In a war between two detesUble 
rivals, he, who conquers, will be armed with 
power to commit still greater crimes, and prove 
himself the wont” Such were the reasonings 
of the people. Some, who saw at a distance, 
fixed their eyes on Vespasian, and the armies In 
the east. They foresaw ne w commotJons In that 
part of the world, and dreaded the calamities of 
another war. Vespasian, they agreed, was in 
every respect auperinr to the two chiefs, who 
now convulsed the state; but even hla character* 


STIie boUJe of PhoTBalia wop A. U. C. TOO ; that ©f 
MuUiis, betn’ecQ Mark Antony sihI the onnaols Hlrtltu 
and Poiiu, 711 ; of PhJUppI, In the year of Boas 711; 
and the itego of Pexuaia, A. U. C 711. 

0 Vespaalan, In tlie reign of Caligula, was a UiDS^trv. 
Ing aatterrr j and, being altnrwarda uverwhelmed with 
dehu, u-u a man of sn eqiilrocal character. Suet in 
VespBO. t. 2, 3, snd 4 
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iris TAthtr proUsmjstlcal. Tfae truth U, of all 
tUt prinoM who to hli time relgued it Home, he 
Ml tlte only one, whom power reformed, and 
fltmdq i better xnaji. 

LI. Hiat the revolt under VitelLua may be 
seen jn Its true light. It will be necessary to state 
the canses that produced it. I therefme go lAck 
to the origin of that event. After the defeat of 
Jolius Vindex, ' and the total rout of his armies, 
the viotoiiooB legions, enriched with booty, grew 
wanton with success. To ftien, who without 
fatigue or danger had olosod a lacratlve war, the 
love of enterprise became a natural passion. 
They preferred hostilities to a state of Inaolion, 
and plunder to the soldier's pay. They had, till 
the late commotions called them forth, endured 
tfae hardships of a rigorous service, in a bleak 
climate and a desolate country, where, even in 
time of peace, diacipline waa enforced with strict 
aeverlty. But diacipline, they knew, would be 
relaxed by civil discord. In ^e distractions of 
parties, both sides enconrage licentiouineas ; and, 
by consequence, fraud, oormptlon, and treachery, 
triumph with impunity. The mutinous soldiers 
were abundantly provided with arms and horses, 
both for parade and service. Before tfae late war 
In Qaul, they aaw no more than the company, 
or the troop of horse, to which they belonged. 
Stationed at different qoarters, thay never went 
beyond their limits, and the bonndarles of the 
provlncss kept the armies distinct and separate. 
Being at length drawn together to make head 
against Vindex, they felt their own strength ; 
and, having tasted the sweets of victory, they 
Wanted to renew tfae troubles, by which their 
rapadty bad been so amply gratified. They no 
longer treated the Gauls ss their allies and 
friends ; they considered them as enemies, and a 
vanquished people. 

In these hostile sentiments they were con- 
firmed by such of the Gallio nation as dwelt on 
the borders of the Rhine. The people, on that 
aide of the country, had taken op arms against 
Vindex, and his allies, whom, since the death of 
that chief, they chose to call the Galbian Fac- 
TioK ; and now, by every artifice, by inrualona 
of their own malice, they endeavoured to kindle 
a war between the Homans and their country- 
men. The animosity of the legions was easily 
excited. The Seqnanlans, the iEdoans, and 
other states, according to their opulence, were 
the chief objects of resentment. The soldiers 
thought of nothing but towns assaolted and car- 
ried by storm, the plooder of honaes, and the 
desolation of the oonntry. In the heat of Imagl- 
uation, every man anticipated the booty that 
waa to fall to his ahare. To their airoganoe and 
avarice, the never- failing vices of the strongest, 
they united the Indignation of men, who felt 


1 For the revolt of Vludax, and the eierthrow of hto 
arinj, see the Appendl^^ Annals, xvi 
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themselves Inaiilted by the valu-glory with 
which the .£duans and the rest of the obnoxloui 
■tatei made It their boast, that, in despite of the 
legions, they had extorted from Galba a remla- 
tion of one-fonrth of their tribute, and an exten- 
aion of their territory. To these incentives was 
added a report, artfully thrown oat and readily 
believed, that the legions were to be decimated, 
and the best and bravest of the centurions to be 
dismissed from the service. To increase the fer- 
ment, tidings of an alarming natnre arrived from 
every qoarter, and, in particular, a storm waa 
said to be gathering over the city of Home. The 
people of Lyons, still faithful to the memory of 
Nero, and the avowed enemies of Galba, to<di 
care to disssmlnate the worst reports. From 
that place, as from the centre of intelligence, 
mmonrs constantly issued: but the camp was 
the mBgaxine of newi, where invention framed 
the lie of the day, and credulity stood ready to 
receive it. The passions of the soldiers were In 
coustant agitation : malice embittered their 
minds, and fear held them In suspense. But 
they viewed their numbers, and their courage 
revived. They found themselves in force, and 
in full secnrity laughed at the idea of danger. 

LII. It was near the calends of December in 
the preceding year, when Aulus Vltellius first 
appeared in the Lower Germemy. He made it 
bis business to review the legions in their winter 
quatten; he restored several officers who had 
been degraded, and relieved others from the dis- 
grace of an ignominious sentence. In these pro- 
ceedings bn acted. In some Instances, with Justice, 
in others, with a view to bis own ambition. 
He condemned the sordid avarice with which 
Fouteius Caplto granted or refosed rank in the 
army. He established a fair and regular system 
of military promotion, and in the eyes of the 
soldiers appeared to exceed the powers asually 
vested in consnlar generals. He seemed to be 
an officer of superior weight and grandeur. 
Reflecting men saw the baseness of his motives, * 
while bis creatures extolled every part of his 
conduct. The profusion, which, without Judg- 
ment or economy, lavished away in bounties all 
bit own property, and squandered that of others, 
was by his sycophants called benevolence and 
generodty. Even the vices, that sprung from 
lust of dominion, were by his creatures traas- 
formed Into so many virtues. 

In the two armies on the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, there were, no doubt, men well disposed, 
and of sober condnet; but, at the tame time, 
both camps were Infested by a set of desperate 
Inceudlaries. At the bead of the factious and 
the turbulent stood Alieous Ccsclna and Fsbiut 
Valent, each the commander of a legion, both 
remarkable for their avarice, and both of a dar- 
ing spirit, ready for any desperate enterprise. 


S See Suetoolai, la \ltelllo, a 7. 
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VBlent ^ HTTMl the intcrot of Gdbe, br do- 
toetluf Vorjiniiu, u non u tbo conduct ^tb«t 
offlooT nemed to bo eqnlTocnl; he had aln 
enubed the machlnaUoni of CapHo, and for 
thoae aarrloei thoofht hlmaelf Dl noolted 
Stun* with rooontment, ho now endoaroarod to 
rouM the ambition of VltoUIu*. “ The •oJdier*,” 
he mid, « were aealooi in hii ^rrlce, and the 
name of Vitelllaa etood In hi«b eeteem through- 
out the Roman world. From Hordeonlue 
Flaccui no oppodtion was to be apprehended. 
Britain was ready to declare againrt Galbo, and 
the German auxiliaries would follow their ex- 
ample. The provinces wavered in their duty, 
and, by ooniequenoe, the precarlona authority of 
a feeble old man woold be boon transferred to 
other hands. Fortune courted Vltelllus ; he had 
nothing to do but to open his arms, and receive 
her favours Verginius, indeed, had every thing 
to chill his hopes, and damp his resolution. He 
had no splendid line of ancestors to recommend 
him. He was of an equestrian family j but his 
father lived and died in obscurity. A inon ©f 
his cast would have proved unequal to the weight 
of empire. A private station was to him a post 
of safety. 'The case of Vitelllus was very dJffer- 
enti Sprung from a father who had been three 
times consul, once in conjuncUon with the em- 
peror Claudius, and who, moreover, had dis- 
charged the office of censor, he might well aspire 
to the highest elevation. The honoun of bU 
family marked him out for the imperial dignity. 
Too great for a private station, he must reach 
the summit of power, or bo utterly lost." Not- 
withstanding this inflammatory speech, the 
phlegmatic temper of Vitelllus was not to be 
roused. A few faint wishes fluttered at his 
heart, but hope could find no admission. 

LIII, Meanwhile C»cina, who served In the 
army on the Upper Rhine, had draw^ to him 
self the affections of the army. Young, and of 
a comely figure, taU and well proportioned, with 
an air of dignity In his deportment, a flow of 
eloquence, and an aspiring genius, he had all the 
qualities that made an impression on the mill- 

Urymind. Though a young man, ho discharged 

the office of quastor In the province of Betiea 
In Spain, and was among the first that wentover 
to Galba’s Interest. The emperor, to reward 
gave him the command of a legion in 
(wuiany; but finding, afterwards, that he had 
been guilty of embexxllng the public money, he 
^ered him to be called to a strict aoconnt. 
C*cina was not of a temper to submit with pa- 
tience. He resolved to embroil the state, and In 
the genial confusion hoped to find a remedy for 
bla own private ^lotions. The seed-plots of 
rebellion were already laid In the army. In the 
war against Vindex they had taken the field, 
*nd, tUl they heard that Nero was no more, 
never declared in favour of Gaiba. Even in 
that act of submlaion, they showed no forward 




xsal, butsuffsred the legions on the Lower Rhlaa 
to take the lead. There was stlU another dr- 
comsta^ that helped to sharpen ihelr dlsooo. 
tent. 'Ills Treviri, the Llngooes, and other 
states, which bad felt the severity of Galba's 
edicts, or had seen thdr territory reduced to 
narrow limits, lay contlgnons to the winter 
quarters of the legions. Hence frequent inter- 
course, cabals, and seditions meetings, in which 
the soldiers grew more corrupt, envenomed as 
they were by the politics of dUcontentod pea- 
■ants. Hence their xcal to promote the loterest 
of Verginius, and, when that project failed, their 
readinea to list under any other chief. 

LIV. The Lliigone(s In token of friendship, 
had sent presents to the legions, and, in confor- 
inlty to toelr ancient usage, the symbolical figore 
of two right hands claspiug one another. Their 
deputies appeared with the mleu and garb of 
afflicUon. They went rouud the camp, and in 

every quarter dJsburthened their complaints. In 

the tents, and In the place for the standards and 
caglea, they pointed forth their own private in- 
jories, while other states enjoyed the faroor and 
the protection of GaJba. binding that they 
made an impression, they represented to tbs sol- 
diem the dangers that hung over their ^wn 
heads, and the hardships nnder which they la- 

bonred. The Romans oanght the infection. A 
general phrensy spread through the camp; the 
flame of sedition was ready to break out; and 
some dreadful mlaohief seemed to be impending^ 
when Hordeonlus blaccus, In the dead of night, 
ordered the depntJes to depart wlthont furthw 
delay. A report soon prevailed tbit they were 
all treacherously murdered, aud that, if the sol- 
diers did not Instantly provide for their own 
■afety, the best and bravest of the army would 
he cruelly butchered, under covert of the night, 
fan from their comrades, and without the know- 
ledge of their friends. A secret combination 
waa Immediately formed. The soldiers joined 
in a bond of union. The auxiliary cohorts, at 
first suspected of a design to rise against the le- 
glons, and put the whole body to the sword, en- 
tered Into the league with eager ardour. Such 
Is the nature of profligate and abandoned minds; 

In peace and profound tranquillity, they seldom 
agree but for seditions purposes a coalition is 
isily formed- 

LV. The legions on the Lower Rhine, on the 
calends of January, went through the usual form 
of sweariog fidelity to Oalba; but the form only 
was observed. No man was seen to act with 
alacrity. Jn the foremost ranks a feeble sound 
was heard ; the words of the oath were repeated 
with an unwilling murmur, while the rest re- 
mained in sullen silence ; each man, as osnal in 
dangerous enterprises, expecting the bold exam- 
ple of his comrades, ready to seicofid the Insnr- 
rectioD, yet not daring to begin it. A leaven of 
discordant hnmouri pervaded the wbelt mass of 
2Z 
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f^tnny. Tbe flntukd fifth leglom were the 
MMl ootfBfaoof I Mine of them pelted tbe Iroa- 
' gm iti Oslbfi with « Tolley of stonei. The fif- 
toenth end ilxteeath mhetained from acte of tIo- 
Itdoe, but were load end clAmorooi; they 
bttWied MdltioD, bat waited for rlngleaden to 
hofin tbe firay. 

In the Opper Germany tbe tumnlt wae etlll 
Boro Tiolent. On tbe tame calend^ of January, 
tbe tbortb and eighteenth legioni, quartered to> 
gather In one winter-camp, daabed the imagea of 
Omlbalato fragmenta. In thli outrage tbe foartb 
lifloo led the way; and the eighteenth, after 
halandog for aome time, followed their example. 
Unwilling, howerer, to Incur the Imputation of 
a rebalUmi agminat their counti^, they agreed to 
NTtre the antiquated namea of the bkkatc and 
BAKAN rxoPLx, and In that republican form took 
tbeuath of fidelity. Not one commander of a 
legion, nor eren ao much ai a tribune, appeared 
in ftiTonr of Oalba ; on the contrary, many of 
them, aa often happeni in caaes of public umfu- 
aion, not only connived, but helped to increase 
the tumult. The mutineers were etiJl without 
a leader. No man took npon him to harangue 
the multitude; no orator ascended the tribunal ; 
nor ^could the luoendlarles teU In whose service 
their eloquence' was to be employed. 

LVI. Hordeonlos Flaoons beheld this scene j 
of oonfosion, and, though a oonsular oommand- 
ar» never once interposed with his authority to 
restrain the violent, to secure tbe wavering, or 
to animate the well-afliected. He looked on, a 
oalm spectator, tame and passive; It may be 
added, innocent, but innocent through sluggish 
Indolence. Four centurions of the eighteenth 
leghm, namely, Nonius Receptus, Donatlus 
Valens, Romilius Marcellas, and Calpumlus 
Rependnus, attempted to defend the Imagea of 
G^ba. The soldiers attacked them with impe- i 
toous violence, and all four were loaded with 
fettera. From that moment all fideUty was at 
an end. The obligation of tbe former oath was 
no longer binding. It happened in this, as in 
all seditions: one set appeared to be the most 
numerous, the rest followed tbe leaders, and the 
Whole herd was of one party. In the course of 
tbe night that followed the calends of January, 
tbe eagle-bearer of the fourth legion arrived at 
tbe Agrlpplntan colony, ' where Vitellios was 
engaged at a banquet, with IntelUgence, that the 
fourth and eighteenth legloa% having destroyed 
tbe Images of Galba, took a new form of oath to 
m SENATE AND EOMAV rEOTLE. Ai that gov- 
ernment existed no longer, the oath WM deemed 
a nullity. In this crisis It was Judged proper to 
■eiae the opportunity that fortune offered, aud, 
by tbe nomination of an emperor, fix the wavp- 
Ing tamper of the legkmi. Deepatobea were lo- 


. I For Cokmls Afiippfnensls. sss tbf Oeofrsphkal 
Table at tbe snd of tbe Yohms. 
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cordlngiy sent to Infiorm the army In the Lower 
Germany, that tbe soldlera on the Upper Rhine 
had revdted ftrom Galba, and that, by conse- 
quence, it remained for them either to march 
Bgaiust the rebels, or, for the sake of peace and 
mutual concord, to create another emperor. In 
chooelng for themselves they would hazard lit- 
tle; but indecision might be dangerous. 

LVII. The winter-quarters ■ of the first 
legion were nearest to the residence of Vitellias. 
Fablus Valens was the commanding officer ; a 
prompt and daring leader of sedition. On the 
following day be put himscK at the head of tbe 
cavalry belonging to his own legion, and, with a 
party of the anxIliarlRS, proceeded by a rapid 
march to the Agrippinian colony. He no sooner 
entered the city, than he saluted Vitellius by the 
title of emperor. Tbe legions of the province, 
with zeal and ardour, followed bis oxnmple; aud 
three days before the noncis of January, the le- 
gions in Upper Germany declared for Vitellius, 
losing all memory of the senate and the Roman 
people. Those specious words, which a few 
days before resounded witu so much energy, 
were dropt at once ; nnd the men, it now was 
plain, were never in their hearts the soldiers of 
a republic. The Agrlppioian people, the Tre- 
veri, and Liogoues, were determined not to be 
behindhand in demonBi.‘ation.s of zeaL They 
offered a supply oi arms ajid horses, of men and 
money. In proportion to tuelr respective abilities. 
The strong and valiant were willing to serve in 
person ; tbe rich opened their treasure; and the 
skilful gave tbe hr advice, 'ilie leading chiefs, as 
well in tbe colonies as in the camp, who had 
already enriched themselves by the spoils of war, 
wished for another victory that might bring 
with it an aocumulatiou of wealth. The zeal 
with which they entered into tbe league, was 
what might be expected ; but the alacrity of the 
common men wa' beheld with wonder. Poor 
and destitute, they made a tender of their tra- 
veliing-aubeistence, their belts, their accoutre- 
ments, aud the silver omamonls of their armour ; 
all excited by 009 general impulu, a auddeu fit 
of blind cuthuslasm. In their motives there 
was, no doubt, a mingle of avarice ; and plunder, 
they hoped, would be the reward of valour. 

LiVIlI. Vitellius, after bestow] ug the highest 
praise on tbe spirit with which the soldiers em- 
braoed his cause, proceeded to regulate the vari- 
ous departmenta of public buslneaa. He trans- 
ferred tbe offices, hitherto granted to the imperial 
freedmen, to the Roman knights ; and the fees 
claimed by tbe ceoturious for exemptions from 
duty, were, for the future, to be defrayed out of 
the revenue of the prinoe. The fury of tbe 
soldiers, demanding vengeance on particular 
persons, was not to be repre ss ed. He yielded 


2 The first legion was probably statloDMl at Amaa 
Bee the Oeographloal Tabls at tbe end of tbe Volume. ^ 
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In womm Inttanoeft, and In otben eluded their ro- 
■entment under colour of reserrlnf the obnoxloui 
forheuTlerponlihmenL Pompeiue l^^inquua, 
the goremor of Belgic Gaul, waa put to death 
on the apot ; but Juliua Burdo, who commanded 
the German fleet, waa aared by an artful atrata- 
gem. The army couaidered that officer aa the 
uccoaer firat, and afterwarda aa the murderer, of 
Fonteiua Capito, whoae memory waa atill held 
in reapect. To pardon openly waa not In the 
power of Vltelllua : he could execute in open 
day ; but to be merciful, he waa obliged to de- 
ceive. Bnrdo remained in prlran till the v'etory 
obtained by ai^nea^ the wrath of the 

Boldiera He th^ tva^ set at liberty. In the 
mAin time, Cr ’^lo Criapinua, who with hie 
own hand ha the blood of ^apito, auflFered 

ua a victim to ./lethal atrocious deed. Hia 
guilt was manifetit ; oldlora ('•^inanded hia 

blood, and VitelUua th joan of that de* 

scriptlun no kind of loaf 

LilX. Julius Civllia waa the next whom the 
army doomed li> destruction ; but being of high 
rank mU :onseqaenco amor.^ ttie Batavians, fear 
of a t/apture with tna*^ fler^o ajid warlike people 
fliitvcrl dis life. There were, at that time, iu the 
tenitviry oi the iingonefi, no less than eight 
Batavian cohorts, at'nexed nt hrar lu auxiliaries 
to the fourteenth l‘*inoo out s>j<>arQted in the 
distraction ot the tin js ; n b i jf men, In that 
juncture, ot the greatest niomeiit. It waa iu 
their power to turn the scale in favour of what- 
ever party they espoused. Nonius, Donatius, 
Romilium, and Calpumiui, the four centurions 
already mentioned, were, by order of Vitelllus, 
hurried to execution. They had remained steady 
in their duty to their prince ; and fidelity is a 
crime w^bich men I u open rebellion never pardon. 
Valerius Asiatic-^*, the governor of Belgio 
Gaul, to wli^tm, in a short time af^er, Vitellius 
gave bis daughter In marriage; and Junius 
Ble«us, who presided iu the province of Lyons, 
and had under Lh command the Italic legion, ' 
and the body of horse called the Taurinian cav- 
alry, * went over to the party of the new emper- 
or. The forces in KbEctia were not long in 
snspense, and the legions In Britain declared 
without hesitAti(iD, iu favour of Vlteiilns. 

LX. Britain was, at that time, governed by 
Trebellius Maximus a man, for bis avarice and 
sordid practices, despised and hated by the army. 
Between him and Roscius Casllus, who com- 
manded the twentieth legion, there had* been a 
long-snbaiiting quarrel, renewed of late with 
keener aorlmony, and embittered by the distrac- 


3 For the logloii called the Italic, see Hbtor j, U. s. 0, 
note. 

4 The Taurlntsn squadron wm so esUed from the 
Taorlnh or people of Turin. See the Geofraphlcal Tsbie 
at tbe end of the Volume. 

A For Trobdllaa Msximur, see Life of Afiicolo, a !& 
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tions of a dvU war. Cmllos waa okarged by hts 
superior officer with being tbe fomenter of aedl- 
tioo, and an enemy to dlsolidlne and good orueri 
in return, be recriminated, alleging that tbe oom- 
mander iu chief plundered tbe legions, and left 
the soldiers to languish iu dlstreas and poverty. 
From this diHension between their offloers the 
common men canght the infection. All dkei- 
plina waa at«an end. Licendonsnea prevailed, 
and the tumult roM at length to such a height, 
that TrebeJlins, Insulted openly by the auxilia- 
ries, deserted by the caralry, and betrayed by the 
cohorts, waa obliged to fly for refuge to VitelJlua. 
The province, however, notwithstanding the 
flight of a consular governor, remained In a per- 
fect state of tranquillity, llie commandere of 
the legions held tbe reins of government, by their 
commissions equal in authority, but eclipsed by 
the euterprisJug geuius and the daring spirit of 
Cffiliua. 

LX I. The arrival of the forces from Britain 
was an accession of strength ; and tberenpon 
Vitellius, flushed with hope, abounding in re- 
sources, an J strong in numbers, resolved to carry 
the war into Italy by two different routes, nnder 
the conduct of two commanders. Fabius Valeni 
was sent forward, with iuitructlons to draw to 
his interest the people of Gaul, and, if he found 
them obstioate, to lay waste their country with 
fire and sword. He was afterwards to pass over 
the Cotiian jilpt,* and make an irruption Into 
Italy. Caeclna, the other general, was ordered 
to take a nearer way, over tbe Penlne moun- 
tains, and make his descent on that side. Tbe 
flower of tbe army from tbe Lower Rhine, with 
the eagle of the fifth legion, and tbe cohorts and 
cavalry, amounting to forty thousand men, were 
pat under tbe command of Valens. Cccina 
advanced lirom tbe Upper Germany with no leoa 
than thirty thousand, of which the one and 
twentieth legion was the main strength. Each 
commander bad a relDforoement of German, 
auxiliaries. VltelUus followed them, with a 
third army, to cnisb whatever resisted, and bring 
up the whole weight of tbe war. 

LX [I. The new emperor and bis army pre- 
sented a striking contrast: tbe soldiers bamed 
with Impatience, and with one voice demanded 
to be led against the enemy. “ It was time,’* 
they said, ** to push on the war with vigour, 
while tbe two Gauls are In commotion, and 
Spain is yet undecided. The winter wasoa is 
far from being an obstacle ; nor were the man to 
be amused with idle negotiations to bring on a 
compromise. Italy, In all events, must be in- 
vaded, and Rome taken by storm. In civil dla- 


Tbe vsst range of moantsdns called the Alpe. sepa. 
Wing ItalT from Onal and Oennsny, were dhiiM into 
eav«trsl parts, whkh have their distinct naSMS, sneb ss 
Cottko Alps, Fenliie Alps, hr, Pee tbe Osograpfakal 
Table at tbe end of the Yoloma 
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■ flp il o iM, It ii expedition tbit 

to vU mlUtory opermtloDs. The crlile 
for Tifoiir, end debite wu out of •eeion.'* 
l^liUlaij In the mem time, loitered iway hii 
t|me )o doll repoee* IJfelen, torpid, dm^ at 
md orerwhelmed with gluttony. ' 
Imperial dignity, he thought, ooniJited In 
rUt md profuiloD, and he reeolved to enjoy the 
prerofmtlTi of a prince. The ipirit of the aol- 
dlera BQpplJed the defect! of their prince. They 
neither wanted him in the ranka to animate the 
brave, nor to rouae the tardy md inactive. Each 
mm waa hia own general. With one conaent 
they formed the rmka, md demmded the aignal 
for the march. They aaloted Vitellioa by the 
Qame of Germmlcua ; ' that of Cesaar he cbooe 
to decline, md even after hia victory alwaya re- 
jected it. Valeni began hia march. On that 
very day hia army beheld a joyful omen. An 
eagle appeared at the head of the lines, measuring 
hia flight by the movement of the eoldiera, as If 
to guide them on their way. The air rei^onded 
with ihouta of joy, while the bird proceeded in 
the aame regular oouree, nnditmayed by the up- 
roar, and Btill seeming to direct their march. A 
phenomenon so unusual was considered os a sure 
prognostic of a aignal victory. 

LXlll. The army advanced in good order 
towards the state of the Treveri, whom they 
considered as their friends and aillea. At Divo- 
dorcun' (a city of the Mediomatrici) they re- 
ceived every mark of kindness, hat were seized 
unaocountabiy with a andden panic, in its effect 
io extraordinary, that the aoldlera grasped their 
arms, md fell npon the innocent inhabitants 
aword in hmd. In this dreadful outrage the 
love of plunder had no share; a audden phrenay 
poawtaed every mind; md, aa the cause waa 
unknown, no remedy could be applied. No leas 
than four thousand men were massacred; md. 
If the entreaties of the general bad not at length 
prevailed, the whole city had been laid in blood. 
The rest of 'Gaul waa alarmed by this horrible 
catastrophe to auch a degree, that, wherever the 
army approached, whole cities, with the mggis- 
Iratea at their head, went forth In a aupplimt 
manner to aue for mercy. Mothers with their 
children lay prostrate on the ground, aa If a con- 
qasriog enemy advmced against them ; and, 
though nothing like hostility sabsiated, the 
wretched people were obliged, in profound peace, 
to deprecate all the horrora of war. 

LXIV. Valans arrited with hia army at the 
capital city of the Leootms. * At that place he 

I For the aloth, drankea naa i. and other vioaa, of 
Vltellhia, sea BuetonJoa, la Vltei. a 17. 

e Suatonlua, In VlteL a a 

S For Dlvodarom, and the Medlomatrld, sea the 
t^aofrapUoal Table at the end of the Yolnine. 

4 Iha orlglaal sajs, im ekiUala Leueontm; but It 
akoaU be rememberad that eMtar, aa used bj Tmdtaa 
sad other Boman writers, geaerallj Impllea a state, sad j 
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received Intelligence of the morderof Galba, md 
the BOoeMlon of Otho% The news made no Im- 
preaalon on the eoldien. Unmoved by joy or 
fear, they thought of nothing but the ll^ils of 
war. The Gaula, released by this event from 
their attachment to Galba, were now at liberty 
to choose their party. Otho and VitelHua were 
oitjoctB of their detestation ; but they feared the 
latter. The army . proceeded on their march to 
the territory of the Lingonea, a people well dis- 
posed towards Vitellioa. They met with a 
friendly reception, md passed their time In acts 
of mutual kindness. But this amicable inter- 
course waa interrupted by the iutempermee of 
the cohort ' which had been separated, as already 
mentioned, from the fourteenth legion, and by 
Valeni incorporated with his army. Being of 
the Batavim nation, and by nature fierce md 
warlike, they lived on bad terms with the legions. 
Opprobrlona words passed between them; from 
words contention arose : the legionary soldiers 
entered into the dispute, and joined the different 
parties as judgment or inclination prompted. 
The quarrel rose to such a pitch, that, if Valens 
had not interposed, and, by making a few exam- 
ples, recalled the Batavians to a tense of their 
duty, a bloody battle must have been the conse- 
quence. 

A colourable pretext for fulling on the Aildnans 
was the ardent wish of the army ; but that people 
not only complied with the demand of money 
and arms, but added a voluntary supply of pro- 
visions. What was thus done by the JEduans 
through motives of fear, the people of Lyona 
performed with Inclination and ze^ to serve the 
cause of Vltellius. From that city the Italic 
LXGioN md the Taueinian Cavalst were 
ordered to join the army. The eighteenth co- 
hort, • which bad been uaed to winter there, 
waa left in garrison. Manliua Valena at that 
time commmded the Italic legion. This officer 
had rendered good service to the oauae ; hut his 
aervloea were repaid with Ingratitude by Vitel- 
llua. The &ct was, Fabiua Valena, the com- 
maoderjn chief, had given a secret stab to hia 
reputation, and, to cover hJi malice, played m 
artful game, with all the plauaible appearance oi 
aly faypoGflsy. In public he praised the peraon 
whom be wounded In the dark. 

EXV. The late war Lad kindled afresh the 
deadly fend, which had long aubalsted between 
the people of Lyona md the inhahitmta t>f 
Vienne.^ In the vaiioui battles, which they 

not a city in tbe modem acceptation of the wont For 
the Lead, aee the Oeognphlcal Table at the end of the 
Volnroe. 

5 See this book, a. 

6 Iliis cohort was osually quartered at Lyona. See 
Annala,'Hl. l 41. 

7 For the anlmoafty that mbaiated between tbs people 
of Logdunum ( Ljfomi) sod tha city of Yianna, sea the 
Appendix to Annals, xvi ; and for Vienne, see tbe Geo- 
frapblcml Table at the end of the Volame. 
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bad fought with alteniate ancooM, and prodlgloai 
alaoghter, It waa rlaible that ao mooh aidmoaltj 
waa not merelj tba effect of party rage In a oon- 
taat bew«reen Nero and Galba. The people of 
Lyona had felt the weight of Galba’a dlapleainre; 
they aaw their revenaes* wrested out of their 
hands, and confiscated to the imperial treasnry, 
while their InTeterate enemies enjoyed the la- 
Tonrs of the emperor. Hence a new source of 
jealousy. The two cities were separated by a 
rirer ; ■ bnt they were hostile neighbours, and 
they saw each other with inflamed resentment 
Berenge and malice were not to be appeased. 
The citiiena of Lyons omitted nothing that could 
excite the legions against their rlrals ; they talked 
with the soldiers, man by man, and nothing less 
than the utter destruction of Vienne could satisfy 
their indignation. “ Lyons," they said, “ had 
been besieged by their mortal enemies, who had 
taken up arms in the cause of Vindex, and lately 
raised recruits to complete the legions in the ser- 
vice of Galba." To these Incentives they added 
the temptation of plunder in a rich and opulent 
city. Finding that they bad infused their ran- 
cour into the minds of the soldiers, they no 
longer depended on secret practices, bat openly, 
and In a body, preferred their petition, implying 
the army to march forth the redressers of wrong, 
and rase to the gronnd a city, that had been the 
nursery of war, and a hive of enemies; a foreign 
race, who hated the Homan name. Lyous, they 
said, was a confederate colony, '• a portion of the 
army, willing, at all times, to share in the good 
or evil fortune of the empire. The issue of the 
present war might be disastrous to their party. 
They therefore implored the legions not to leave 
them, in the event of a defeat, at the mercy of a 
furious snd implai'able enemy. 

LX VI. These entreaties bad their effect. 
The legions were roused to vengesnoe, and the 
flame rose to'such a height, that the commanders 
and other officers despaired of being sbie to ex- 
tinguish it. The inhabitants of Vienne bad 
notice of their danger. They came forth la 
solemn procession, bearing in their hands " the 
sacred vestments, and all the usual tokens of 
peace and bumble supplication. They met the 
llomans on their march, and, falling prostrate 
on the ground, clasped their knees, and in a pa- 
thetic strain deprecated the vengeance ready to 


6 Tbfl people of Lyona waged war agalnt Vindex, 
and on that secoont Gslba made them feel his re- 
sentment 

0 The ctMes of Lyons snd Vienne were separated by 
tbe liver Rhodsnns, new the Kkone, 

10 The people of Vienne favoured the revolt of Vln- 
dex. See the Appendix to Annsli, xvi 

1 1 Olive brsDclM snd sacred vestments were osasUy 
displayed fai cases of di s tress, when the cooqnered sued 
for mercy. Bo we read In Livy ; Ramot olam at refs 
menia nppHovm porHgwtfsr, omre, racipertnt saw, 
rscfjifusjfiM ttdaroiimr. livy, Ub. xzJv. a 30 l 
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burst upon them. Fsblni Valena Judged it ex- 
pedient to order a distribution of three hai%«d 
sesterces to each man. The soldiers began to 
relent, and tbe colony waa respected for Its worth 
and ancient dignity. The general pleaded In 
behalf of the Inhabitants, and waa beard with 
attention. The state, however, waa obliged to 
rnmiih a anpply of arms and warlike stores. 
Indlvldoala, with emulation, contributed from 
their private stock, 'fhe report however was,* 
that the people, in good time, applied a large 
sum of money, and purchased the protection of 
the commander in chief. Thus much Is certain, 
that, after being for a long time depresMd with 
poverty, he grew suddenly rich, but took no 
pains to conceal his affluence. The art of rising 
in the world with moderation, waa not the talent 
of Valens. His paasioDa had been restrained by 
indigence, snd now, when fortune smiled, the 
sadden taste of pleoanre harried him into excess. 
A beggar in his youth, he wan, in old age, a 
voluptuous prodigal. 

The army proceeded by slow marches through 
the territory of tbe Ailobrogians, and thence to 
the Vocontiaiis; tbe general, during' the whole 
progress, making his market at every place, and 
selling bis favours for a sum of money. For a 
bribe he fixed the length of each day’s march, 
and shifted hla camp for a price agreed npon be- 
tween him and tbe owners of the lands. In all 
these exactions Valens enforced his orders with 
unrelenting crnelty, nor did be blush to drive 
open bargains with tbe magistrates of tbe several 
cities. Torches and firebrands were prepared to 
Are the town of Locus, nituate in the territiiry 
of tbe Vocontians ; and the place would infallibly 
have been burnt to the ground, if tbe people had 
not ransomed themselves with a conalderablo 
sum. Where pecuniary bribss were not to be 
bad, women were obliged to resign their persons, 
and prostitution became tbe price of common 
hamanity. In this manner, gratifying his 
avarice, or his brutal passions, Valens arrived at 
the foot of tbe Alps. 

LX VI I. Cacina, who commanded the second 
army, marked bis way with greater rapine and 
more horrible cruelty. lie found in the terri- 
tory of the Halvetians abundant cause to pro- 
voke a man of bis ferocious temper. The peo- 
ple of that district, originally a Gallic nation, ^ 
were renowned in former times for their valour, 
and their exploits in war. Of late years the 
history of thrir ancestors was their only glory. 


IS Tbe territory of tiie Hdvetil wsi s part of CdUe 
GsoJ, more exteulre tbsn what Is now called Bwitxer- 
Isnd. Tbe people are celebrated by Julius Cmst for 
their military virtue, and roostsnt wsrfsrs with tbs 
Oennsns. Hthw tii GuAm rirtuU prmosAfai, 

fuodfere ftioiidimmit prmUiM emm Qtrwianit cesfrarfflaf, 
cum out ndijUitoj sm prokib^nt, mmt ipti to eontw 
JbiihuM b4{htm Cnar BeU. OaU. Ub. 1. a 1. 
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Nol'llATlof heard of the death of Galba, they 
woB^leui willing to acknowledge Vltelliiu. In 
tkla diepoelUoo of their mlnde, they had soon a 
eauM of qaarrel, oocaaioned by the rapacity of 
the twenty-fint legloiu That body of men fell 
Id with a partyi who were eecortiiig a turn of 
money to a atrong fort, where the HelvetUna 
bad Immemorially maintained a garrlaon. The 
Homana aelaed the whole aa lawful plunder. 
An aot of riolence, ao unwarranted, ralaed the 
Indignation of the people. Determined to make 
repriaala, they intercepted a amall party on their 
way to Pannonia, with lettera from the Ger- 
man army to the leglona atationed in that conn- 
try. They aeiied the papera, and detained in 
cuatody a centurion with aome of hia aoldiera. 
ThU, to anch a man aa Cadna, waa ample pro- 
Tooation. He wiahed for nothing ao much aa a 
pret^oe for open hoatllity. Whenever he took 
umbrage, he atruck hla blow without delay. To 
defer the puniabment, were to leave time for re- 
pentance. He marched agalnat the Helre- 
tiana, and, having laid waate the country, aacked 
a place, built, during the ielaura of a long peace, 
in the form of a municipal town, remarkable for 
the beauty of the altuatioo, and, by reaaon of ita 
aalubriooa watera , ' much frequented. Not con- 
tent with thla aot of revenge, he aent deapatchea 
into Rbetla, with orders to the auxiliariei of 
that country to bang upon the rear of the Helve- 
tlana, while he advanced to attack them in front. 

LXVllI. Hie aplrlt of the Helvetiana, fierce 
and intrepid while the danger waa at a dlatance, 
began to droop aa toon aa the war drew nearer. 
In the beginning of theoe hostlUtlea they had 
chooen Claud lua Severua to command their for- 
ces, bat terror and confoaloa followed. They 
neither knew the nae of their anna, nor the ad- 
vantage of dlacipllne. To keep their ranks in 
battle was not their practice, nor were they able 
to act in concert with their united force. The 
contest, they now perceived, must be anequal 
with a veteran army ; and, their fortifications be- 
ing every where in decay, to stand a alege waa 
not advlaable. Cscina advanced at the head of 
a namerona army ; the cavalry and anzUiary for- 
oea from Rbsetia, with the youth of that coun- 
try, Innred to arms, and trained to the art of 
war, were ready to attack them in the rear. 
'The ooontry was laid waate, and a dreadful car- 
nage follow^. The Helvetians betook them- 
aelrea to flight ; and, after wandering about in a 
genera] panic, wounded, maimed, and unable to 
reslat, they threw down their arms, and fled for 
refuge to the mountain, known by the name of 
Vpcetloa. * A band of Thraoiana waa sent to 


I Brotiar aayt, thla place waa called In andent Inacrip- 
tkma, AeqTvMtoa aquimitt on aenount of the aalubrltjrof 
the waters. He rappooM It to be what la now called 
Baden, in the tefritoiT of EhrltserlmDd. 

S For Mona Yoeetlas, see the Oeofraphkal Table at 
the end of the Volome. 
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dislodge them. Driven from their fkatneoa^ 
they hehauk tbemaelves to the wooda, or fled to 
lorklng-plaoea, while the Germans and 
Rbastlans hong upon them In their flight. Sev- 
eral tbooaanda were put to the aword, or sold to 
alavery. Having ravaged the country, and laid 
a scene of deaolation, the army marched to the 
siege of Aventicnm, ' the capital city of the Hel- 
vetiana. The Inhabitants sent their deputies, of- 
fering to aarrender at discretion. Their snb- 
mlaalon was accepted. Jalina Alpinus, one of 
the leading chiefly charged with being the author 
of the war, was by order of Caeoina publicly exe- 
cnted. The rest were left to the mercy or re- 
sentment of VitelliuB. 

LX IX. Hie Helvetians sent their ambaaaa- 
dors to the new emperor; but which waa moat 
implacable, he or bis army, it is diffloult to 
decide. The soldiers clamoured for the utter 
destruction of the whole race. They brajidiabed 
their arms In the face of the ambaaBadora, and 
threatened blowa and brutal violence. Vitellias 
abowed no lesa ferocity. He gave vent to a tor- 
rent of abuse, and threw out violent menaces. 
At length Claudioa Coasna, one of the deputies, 
who possessed an uncommon share of eloquence, 
bat had the skill, under an appearance of well- 
acted terror, to conceal his power over the pas- 
sions of hli andience, had the address to aootfae 
the mlnda of the soldiers. Their rage anbsided, 
and oompasalon took its tarn. Such la the na- 
ture of the multitnde ; eaaiJy inflamed, and with 
a Boddon tranaitlon abiftiug to the opposite ex- 
treme. They melted into tears, and never ceased 
their snppiicatlonB till they prevailed on Vltel- 
Uoa, and saved the people from destruction. 

LXX. Casclna, wanting further inatructiona 
from Vitelllua, and, at the same time, making 
all proper arrangements for hia passage over the 
Alps, halted for a few days in the territory of 
the Helvetiana. In that aitnation, he received 
intelligence that the squadron of horse called 
SyUa'a squadron, * at that time quartered on the 
banka of the Po, bad awom fidelity to Vltelliaa. 
They had formerly served under ViteUiua, when 
he waa the proconanlar govemor * of Africa. 
Nero, when be projected an expedition into 
Egypt, ordered them to sail for that country ; 
bat, being soon after alarmed by the commotions 
stirred up by Vindex, be called them back to 
Italy, where they remained from that time. 
Their offlcera, nnacquainted with Otho, and 
closely connected with VJtelllaa, espoused the 
interest of the latter. By repr es enting to the 


3 For Aventkmm, see the Geographical Table, 

4 The Ala S^Uana waa a bodj of rmralry, orlfloalTy 
raised by SyOa. For the Padua (now the Po), see the 
OeograpUeal Table at the end of the Volame. 

5 ViteDlaa had been prooonanl In AMca, where be ad- 
mlnktered the aAlra of tbs prorlnee with an mibW- 
mlibed repatatlon. Buctonius. In Yltell. a. h. 
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men the ■trength of the leglone then on their 
mAToh to the InTulon of Italy, and by exttdling 
the TAloar of the German armlea, they drew the 
whole oquadroD Into their party. Ae a further 
proof of their seal for their new prince, they at- 
tracted to hli intereet the chief municipal towni 
on the other side of the Po, namely, Mediolan- 
um, ” Noeaiia, Eporedla, and Vercelloa. Of 
thie fact Ceclna waa appriied by deipatohea from 
the ofBoeri. Bat a ilngle squadron, he know, 
wai not safficient to defend eo large a tract of 
oonutry. In order to reinforce them, he sent 
forward the coborta of Gaol, Latltanla, and 
Britain, with the laocoon from Germany, and 
the eqaadron of hoTM called the ala pxtbjka. * 
How he himself should pass Into Italy, was his 
next oonslderatlon. His first plan was to march 
orer the Khatian mountains, ” In order to make 
a descent Into Noricum, where Petronias Urbi- 
cos, the goremor of the provlnoe, supposed to be 
a partisan in Otho's eervloe, was busy in collect- 
ing forces, and destroying the bridges orer the 
rlrers. But this enterprise was soon relinquish- 
ed. The detachment already sent forward might 
be Cut off, and, after all, the secure possession of 
Italy was the important object. The issue of 
the war, wherever decided, would draw after it 
all inferior places, and Noricum would fall, by 
consequence, into the bands of the conqueror. 
He resolved, therefore, to proceed by the short- 
est way Into Italy. For this purpose, be order- 
ed the troops lightly armed to proceed on their 
journey, and, with the legions heavily armed, he 
marched himself over the Penlne Alps, * through 
a waste of snow, and all the rigours of the win- 
ter season. 

LXXI. Otho, in the mean time, displayed a 
new and unexpected character. He renounced 
his love of pleasure, or, at least, dissembled for 
the present. Scorning to loiter in luxury and 
inglorious ease, be assumed a spirit becoming the 
majesty of empire. And yet the change diffused 
a general terror: men knew that his virtues 
were false, and they dr^uled a return of his for- 
mer vices. He ordered Marlas Celsos, the con- 
sul elect, whom be had put In irons in order to 
rescue him from the hands of the soldiers, to ap- 


0 For the maDidpal dtiee here ennmeratedf see the 
OeogTsphicsl Tmble si the end of the Yoluine. 

7 The sqosdron of horse, called Ala Pelrina^ had been 
ntsUoned In Camberland, ss appears bj s Ispldsry to- 
Borlptlon set forth In Camden's Britannia. 

8 See tba Oeofrsphloal Table at tbe end of the Vo- 
lume. 

9 Penlne Alps ] see tbe Oeographlcal Table at the end 
of tbe Volnme. The SubngnawuM Hilett menUoDed In 
this passage, means the soldiers who fooght under the 
colours, FtsiOa, and not under tbe Eagles. The sox- 
iUsiies, tbe veterans detained In tbe serrlee, and tbe 
men draughted from tba legions, were of this descrip- 
tion. 

10 Otbo, to appesee tbe fory of tbe soldiers, had 
thrown Marius Celsns Into prlsoiL At that time, he 
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pear before him in the capltol. To acquire the 
fiune of clemency, by releasing a man pf lUnatid- 
ous character, apd well known to be an enemy 
to Otho and bis party, was tbe object of hla sm- 
bltlon. Celsos appeared with unabaken oon- 
■tancy. He confeMod tbe crime of adhering 
faithfully to the unfortunate Galba, and, by that 
flrmnera, gave the emperor a fair opportunity to 
grace his character. Otho did not assume the 
tone of a sovereign gractlug pardon to a crimi- 
nal ; but, to show that he could think generonaly 
of an enemy, and to remove all doubt of tbe sin- 
cerity of his reconciliation, he received Cehua 
among his intimate friends, and, in a short time 
afterwards, appointed him one of hii generals to 
conduct the war, Ceisus accepted the commis- 
sion, end remained steady to hla truiL His 
fidelity waa honourable, but unfortunate. The 
clemency of the prince gave great aatisfsction to 
the leading men at Home; the populace ap- 
plauded, and even tbe soldiers admired the virtue 
which they had condemned. 

LXXIT. Tbe joy excited on this occasion was 
followed by an event no less acceptable, but for 
reasons of a different nature. Tbe public voice 
was loud against Sopbouius TIgeliinus, ” and ac- 
cordingly hli doom waa fixed. From low be- 
ginnings this man had raised himself to eminenoe 
in tbe state. His birth was obscure. Stained 
Jn his youth with the worst impurities, he re- 
tained, in his advanced years, all his early habits, 
and closed with disgrace a life begun in infamy. 
By his vices, the surest road to preferment, he 
obtained the command, first of the city cohorts, 
and afterwards of the pnetorian gnsrds. The 
rewards which were due to virtue ouly, be ob- 
tained by his crimes. To bis effeminate quali- 
ties be nnlted some of those rougher evils which 
may be called manly passions, surJi si avarice 
and cruelty. Having gained sri entire ascend- 
ant over the affections of Nero, he was, in some 
iustances, the adviser of the horrors committed 
by that prince, and in others the chief actor, 
without the knowledge of hli master. He cor- 
rupted Nero at first, and in the end deserted him. 
Hence it was that the blood of a criminal was 
never demanded with such violent clamour. 
Hie men who detested the memory of Nero, and 
those who still regretted him, ooucurred In one 
opinion. They all joined in the cry for public 
justice. During the short reign of Galba, he 
lived secure under the protection of 1 itus Vinius. 
In fact, be had some merit with that minister, 
having sawd the life of his daughter ; but, la 
that very act, humanity was not his motive. A 


could imtlgate the soldiers to perpetrate sny strodons 
deed, bat to coromand them to forbear was aot In hia 
power. OUtoni tumdum aucioritaa inerat ad prahiben- 
dum tcehu ; juber^ Am See this book, s. xW. 

1 1 ’ngellinai has been often mentioned, See Annals, 
xlv. a } XV, s. 37 ( and Appendix to Annals, xvL 
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ipMn wbokwl ilMd w much Imtooint bJoodi eould 
w ^ iq t fd of a fliifla Tlrtoo. HU dotlfn 
#1^ Itj a now oaoooetloo, to loreeo hlniMlf from 
danfar. 

Booh at all ^nut U the policy of tha wont ci 
paao 1 tbay (fa«a4 a rerene of fortooe, and, la 
^ t^ tear of ooad, hope to abaltcr thmnflclTOi under 
^apntactioo of Mme pemiclooifkTOurito. In- 
teoann U no part of tbelr care j they know that 
ite |«llty are erer ready to defend each other. 
Bat the f^leodihlp of Vinlui, who wae etili re- 
SMitatered with deteatatlon, wai an additional 
epilir to the populace. They crowded tofcther 
from all quartere ; they eurrouzided the palace ; 
they filled the forum ; and In the olrcui and the 
theatre, where UcentlouiDeBa U moet apt to show 
Iteelf, they damoored, with a degree of violence 
little ihort of eedition, for the punlehment of a 
Tile malefactor. Tlgelllnui wae then at the 
hatha of Sinueeea. * Ordere w^ lent to him to 
put a period to hU life. He receWed the fatal 
newa In a circle of hie conoubinee ; be took leave 
with tendemeM ; and after mutnal embracea 
and other trifling delaye, he cat hli throat with 
• raaor j by the pueiLLanimity of hU laet momenta, 
dligracing even the Infamy of hie former life. 

•LXXIII. About the eame time, the exeou- 
tlon of Calvia CriapioJlla • wae demanded by the 
public voice: but by varioui artiflcea, in which 
the duplicity of the^piince covered him with die- 
honour, abe wae eaved from danger. She bad 
been, In the reign of Nero, the profeeeed teacher 
of laaclvloue pleaanree, and, in the varioua ecenM 
of that emperor, the caterer for hie appetite. 
She paewd afterwmrde into Africa, and, having 
Inetigneed Clodiue Macer to revolt, became an 
toooznplJce in the plot to canee a Aunine In the 
city of Rome. She wae married eoon after to a 
men of conaular rank, and, by that eminectioa, 
gldD«dapo#errul interest, ineomnoh that, during 
the ralgna of Galba, Otbo, and YltelUua, she lived 
In perfect security. Even In the following reign 
wae high in credit. Her rlobee, and her 
want ofchUdren, placed her in a flonriefalng state ; 
and those two circumetanoee, in good as well aa 
•tU tlmea, are ears to be of weight. 

LX XIV. Otbo, in the mean time, endeav- 
OOred by fWquent letters to divert VitelUoe from 

hii porp^iee. His propoeala were In the eoft style 

of lemsle persnasioo ; he offered money, and a 
retreat for voluptuous onjoymtnU, with all that 
the prince’s iarour could beitow. Vltdilos 
answered In the same delicate strain. Both par- 
ties oorresponded In dainty tarme, with dissem- 
bled hatred, and frlvolotta negotUtion, till, exas- 
perated by want of success, they changed their 


1 For SUhmbb, sm Annsb, xU. a OB ; and see the 
Oeofraphkal Table at tbe end of the Yohune. 

t For Calvia CrkpbiUla, aaa Appsiidtx to Annals, xW. 
end see Flotardi, In OaUa 
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toDet and, with auguarded InvactWe, charged 
each other with criminal pleasures and flagitious 
fleeds, . Both had trnth on their sldea. Weary 
of alteroatloD, Otho recalled the deputies, who 
had been sent by Oalba, and, in their room, des- 
patched others to the German army, to the Italic 
legion, and the troops quartered at Lyons, with 
Instmcdons to negotiate In the name of the senate. 
The men employed in thU embaHj tarried with 
Vltellias, and, by their cheerful oompliaooe, left 
DO room to think that they were detained by 
force. Under pretence of doing honour to the 
embassy, Otbo had sent a detachment of the 
prstOTUn guards. Withont snfferlng them to 
mix with the soldiers, VitelUos ordered them to 
return without delay. Fabioa Valens took the 
opportunity to write, In the name of the German 
army, to the pnetorian goards. His letters, in 
a style of msgnldcence, set forth the strength of 
the legions, and, at the same time, offered terms 
of mutual concord. He condemned the forward 
xeal, with which they presumed to transfer to 
Otho an empire which bad been vested in Vltel- 
liuB. He mingled promisee with expressions of 
anger, and, after treating the pnetoriani aa men 
unequal to an Important war, gave them assur- 
anosi that they would lose nothing by peace and 
unanimity. These lettrax, however, were with- 
out effect. The preDtorlaua continued firm in 
their duty. 

LXXV. The rival chiefs began to lay snares 
for each other. They waged a war of treachery. 
Emissarlee were sent by Otho into Germany 
and othon by Viteilius to Rome. Both partlee 
missed tbelr aim. The agenU of Vltelllus passed 
undetected. Amidst a concourse of people, la 
BO vast a city as Rome, they could lurk with im- 
punity ; while, on the other hand,, in a camp 
where all were known to each other, the men 
employed by Otbo were soon discovered by the 
novelty of tbelr faces. Viteilius, anxious for his 
family, then residing at Rome, sent letters to 
Titlanns, the brother of Otho, threatening, If 
any violence was offered to his mother or his 
children,* to make reprisals, and put both him 
and his son to death. Both famiHes remained 
unhurt. As long as Otho lived, fear might be 
the motive : ViteUlus, after his victory, added 
to his laurels the palm of clemency. 

LXXVI. The Brst occurrence that Inspired 
Otbo with ooofidenoe in bis cause, was an ac- 
count from lllyricum that the legions of Dal- 
matia, of Pannonla, and Msmla, had declared in 
his iavour. Advloet from Spain brought the 
like iiitelllgenoe ; and la a public edict, honour- 
able mention was made of Cluvias Rafus, the 
governor of the provLoce. That compliment, 
however, was found to be premature. Spain 
wentover to the in tereet of Viteilius. The people 


3 aoetoidiii. In YlteU. a 6. 
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of Aquitaine, under the Influence of Julias Cor- 
doB, bad nrom obedience to Otho ; bat a little 
time ebowed, that the obli^tion of an oath trM 
no longer binding. All principle, all affection, I 
aud all truth, were banUhed. Fear, and the 
neoewlty of the timee, governed in every quarter. 
Karbon Gaul acceded to Vltelllu*. A party in 
force, and uear at hand, fonnd no dlfBculty in 
drawing their neighboora into a league with 
tbemeel vea . The diatant provincea, and all place* 
eeparated by the Mediterranean, adhered to Otho, 
not from motives of regard for him or hi* party, 
but becauve the name of Rome and the senate 
was atill respected by foreign nationi. Beeidea 
tbi*, Otho, being the flnt aniiounoed in foreign 
part*, bad already made hla impresiioD. The 
army in Judeea under the conduct of Veapaaian, 
and that in Syria, under Mucianna, iwore fidelity 
to Otho. jS^gypt, and the proviocee In the East, 
acknowledged hla authority, llie same dlapoai- 
tion prevailed in Africa. That whole country 
waa willing to follow the example set by tlie 
people of Carthage. In that city, without any 
order or authority from Vipeaniua Aproniauua, 
then proconsular governor of the province, a 
public treat waa given by a pragmatical fellow, 
of the name of Creacena, one of Nero’s freedmen, 
who had the ambition to diatinguiah himself as 
nn active partiian in the interest of Otho. SucI), 
in time* of public diatraction, in the presumption 
of the lowest men in the state. They think it 
time to emerge from their obscurity, and act 
their part, as if they hud an interest in the com- 
roonweultb. The mob of Carthage expressed 
their seal with all demonatratioDB of Joy, and the 
rest of Africa followed cheir example. 

LXXVIl. In thiB posture of affairs, while 
the armioB and the several provinces embraced 
Opposite Interests, It was evident that Vltellius, 
to secure bis title, had nothing left but the de- 
cision of the sword. Otho, in the mean time, 
remained at Rome, discharging all the functions 
of the sovereign power, as if he was established 
in profemnd tranquillity. Ilia conduct, in some 
instances, was anch at became the dignity of the 
state; but his measnre% for the most part, were 
hastily adopted, the mare expedients of the day. 
He named himself and bis brother Tltianos 
Joint consuls, * to oontinue in ofiSce till the ca- 

i The Dumber of oodsuIs, in tlie coarse of this oveut- 
fal ^rms k freat, that It will not be useless to place 
the list tn one view before the eje of the reader. 

A. U C RSS. Coofols. 

On the Kalends of January, f Gslba, 

Hill L B. 1. i Ylnlus. 

Kalends of March, j Sal vl us Otho, 

Hist. Ll 77. S TUianaa Otho. 

Kalends of May, J Verglalns Rnfos, 

Hist. L L T7. i Pompdos Vopiacua. 

Kalends of July, j rnllus Sfblnus, 

Hist 1. B. 77. i Flavius SaUu OB. 

Kalends of fieptam- J Arrius Autouluos, 
ber, Hbt L a 77. '^Marius Celsus. 
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lend! of Mgrcb* For the two foJJowJ/^ months, 
w-ith a view to carrjr fkvonr with the Ocrmiui 
army, be appointed Verginiua, and give him for 
his colleague PompeiuB Vopiscin. For the nomi- 
nation of the latter he pretended motivoa of 
friendship ; but, aa men of penetration thought, 
hla real view waa to pay court to the people of 
Vienne, With regard to future consuls, no al- 
teration was made in the arrangement settled by 
Nero or by Galbq. Cdlos Sabinas and his 
brother Flavius were to succeed for the months 
of May and June. From the first of July to 
•September, Arrius Antoninus* and Marina 
CcIhus were to be in office. Nor did VitelliuB, 
after his victory, disturb this order of Bucceaslon. 
Otho, at the same time, thought proper to grant 
the augural aud pontifical dlgnitirs, aa the Buin- 
mit of civil houours, to such of the senators ns 
were grown grey in public stations; nor was ho 
unmindful of the young patriciaus lately recalled 
from banishment. To soothe Uie remembrance 
of their sufferings, be bestowed upon them tbo 
sacerdotal honours which bad been enjoyed by 
their anceatoni. Cadius Rufus, * Fedius BIepsus, 
and Smviuns Fomtlnua, who under Claudius or 
Noro had bsen ohargod with gxtorUun, and%x- 
pelied tha senate, were restored tn their rank. 

To varnish tUs proceediug, the real offence was 
auppreaasd, and what was, in fact, public rapine, 
ill Uie style of the pardon took the name of vio- 
lated majesty; a charge held in such general 
detestation, that, to elude it, the best and wisest 
laws were set aside. 

LX XVI II. In order to extend his popularity, 
Otho, in the next place, turned his thoughts ‘tn 
the dtJes and provinces, little doubting but by 
acts of munlflcence he should be nble to strengthon 
bis ioterest. To the colonies of Hispalis and 
Emerita, ’ then on the decline, he transplanted 
a number of families: the Lingones were hon- 
oured witli the privileges of Roman citizens, 
and to the province of Bsetloa all the Moorish 
cities were annexed. He gave a new code of 
laws to Cappadocia, and another to Africa; hII 
popular grants, and splendid for the pnpent, but 
soon to fade away, and sink Into oblivion. 
Amidst these innovations, all of them temporis- 
ing acts, oocaslooed by the pressure of his affiins 

On the KnJeods of Kovern- ( Fsblos Vsirns 
ber, HlJt tL s. I. ^ Alirmiu Catrioa. 

CsBoliia bHng proDonneed s traitor by the senate, on the 
day before the kalendfl of January, A. U. C. 883, the 
consul for a idngle day. being the last of the year, was 
KoeluB Reguloa Hist. Ui a 37. 

B Arrius Antoninns, who sppean io the forefoing list 
of the roDsuls, was grandfsther to AnUmJntis Flos, the 
upright and rirtnouB emperor. See letters to him by 
the yonufer Pliny, llh. Iv. eplst 3 and U; Ub. v. 
ep( 0 t la 

a For Cadlos Rufus, see Annals, xlL a Itt. For 
PedluB BbMDS, sea Annals, xiv. a IS. 

7 For tha dtles of Htspalls and Emerita, see the Geo- 
frapblcsl Table at Um end of Ube Volsme. 
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mod perhftp* on that tooonnt excuublf^ he did 
not foTfet fait tender pMtlont. £ren in the 
nMment whan the eorerelgn power wmt itill at 
tUke, fait lore of Foppoa wai not extiofaLibed. 
With food remembrance of that oonneodon, fae 
eaoeed her etataee to be reetored by a decree of 
tbe eenate. There It reaoon to thltik, that, with 
a rlew to popularity, he Intended to oelebrate the 
memory of Nero with public honoura. Many 
were for ereetlnf the Htatuea of that emperor, ' 
and eren propoeed it at a public meatore. The 
populace and the aoldicrt, at If they meant to 
decorate their emperor with additional tplen- 
dour, tainted him by the title of Niao Otho. 
He heard their anclamationt, but remained tl- 
lent i perfaape unwllUng to r^eot tfae compliment, 
perhape aihamed to accept It. 

LXXIX. 'Fhe public mind being now intent 
on the grmt loene that began to open, no wonder j 
If foreign afTairt fell Into neglect. Encouraged 
by the Inattention that prevailed at Home, the 
Uhoxolanlaoa, a people of Sarmatla, who in the 
preceding winter bad out off two entire cofaorta, 
made an irruption Into the province of Mctio, 
with nine tfaouaand bone ; a band of freebooters, 
determined to ravage the oonntry. Plunder, 
and not war, wia their paaaion. They prowled 
about io quart of prey, without ord^, or appre- 
beniioQ of an enemy, when, on a audden, they 
found themaelvee bemtned in by tfae third legion 
and their aualllariee. Tbe llomaBa advanced in 
order of battle, 'fhe Sarmatlana, overloaded 
with booty, were taken by lurpriae. On a damp 
and lUppery aoll, tbe awlftneea of their boraea 
waa of no uae. Unable to retreat, they were out 
to pleoea, more like men bound In fatten, than 
aoldlen armed for the field of battle. It may 
aeem strange, but It la not leas true, that tbe 
courage of the Sarmatlana faaa no Inward priool- 
pla, but depends altoftther opao external cir- 
cumatancea ; a kind of courage, that has no 
source In the mlud, hut may be said to be out of 
the nun. In au engagement with the lufimtry, 
nothing can be more dastardly ; in an ouset of 
the cavalry, they are Impetuous, fierce, and lire* 
alatlble. llieir weapens are loog spears or sabrss 
of an enormoua aiae, which they wield with both 
bands. The chleft wear coats of mall, formed 
with platee of iron, or the tough hides of animals, 
ini penetrable to euemy, but to themselves an 

iDcumbranoe so unwieldy, that he who falls In 
battle is never able to rise again. 

lu their encounter with the iiomaus, a heavy 
fall of rain and a sudden thaw deprived them of 
all advantage fiinm the velocity of their bofsee ; 
the ooDsequenot waa, fhat they were over- 
whelmed In a deep WMte of enow. The light 
breut-pUtee of tbe Homans were mo Impedi- 
ment. With their miaUve weapons, and their 
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swords of a moderate length, they were able to 
rush into the thickest ranks; while tbe Sanna- 
tiani, who wear neither shield nor buckler, were 
a mark at a distance, or in cIom engagement cut 
to pieces. The few who escaped from the slaugh- 
ter, fled fur refuge to their feus and marshes, 
and there died of their wounds, or perished un- 
der the IndemeDoy of the season. An account 
of this transaction being received at Rome, a 
triumphal statue was decreed to Moroua Apo- 
nius, then governor of MmU. FoIvIus Aurelius, 
Julianua Tltlus, and Nnmiiloi Lupus, all three 
commanders of legions, obtained tbe coniulsr 
ornaments. Tbe Joy expressed by Otho was 
beyond all bonnds. He aMumed the merit of the 
victory, boasting, with valn-glory, that, by his 
own ansplcioui fortune, and tbe valour of his 
officers and bis armies, he had aggrajidlsed tbe 
Roman name. 

LXXX. From a cause altogether contemp- 
tible, and in Ita origin threatening no kind of 
danger, a violent sedition well nigh involved the 
city in min. The seventeenth cohort, then 
quartered at Ostia, had orders to remove to 
Rome. The care of providing them with arms 
waa committed to Varius Crlspinui, a tribune 
of the preetorlan bauds. That officer, intending 
to execute his orders without noise or bustle, 
chose his time towards the close of day, when 
tbe camp waa quiet. He opened the magazine 
of arms, and ordered the waggons to be loaded. 
The latenees of the hour filled the men with 
BOspioJon; the intention seemed dark and dan- 
gerous, and the affectation of secrecy produced a 
general tumult. Ibe soldiers were iu liquor, 
and, at tbe tight of their armi, reasoning like 
drunken men, they thought it their business to 
seixe them without delay. They murmured, 
they complalued ; they chiu'ged the tribiluea and 
oeatorions with treachery, declaring aloud, that 
a dark conspiracy was formed, with intention to 
arm the slaves and domestloe of the senators 
against tbe life of Otho. A scene of uproar and 
confusion followed. Some were stupefied with 
liquor, and comprehended nothing ; the profli- 
gate liked tbe opportunity to commit midnight 
plunder ; and the multitude, as usual, were 
ready to mix In any sadden commotion. 'Iliose 
who regarded dlacipline and good order were 
undiatlngnlafaed in the dark, 'fhe tribune who 
attempted to restrain their fury, was murdered 
on the spot. The oenturloos, who exerted them- 
selves en the occasion, suflVtred In like manner. 
The Boidiera seised their arms ; they mounted 
their horses, and, entering the city sword In hand, 
rushed In a body to the imperial palace. 

LXXXI. Otho waa engaged at a grand en- 
tertainment, to which he had Invited the most 
distinguished of both sexes. A sudden terror 
seised the whole oompany. llie cause was un- 
kuown. Wsi It an sccldental fray amon/ (bn 
soldiers, or the perfidy of the emperor ? "Wbal w in 


1 Bee Saetonliu, lifs of Otho, ■. 7. 
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to be done? ehouid they stay aud peiiih tofe- 
thef ? or WM It more advlvble to dieperw, aod 
fly dlffereot waya ? In the hurry and a^tatlon no 
one could decide. They made a ahow of reeola- 
tlon : their oourafe failed ; they atood covered vrith 
eonaternatloD, aod, with their eyea fixed on Otho, 
eodeavoiH^ to pemae hla oountenance. The 
naual fate of auipicioua mindi attended them alL 
They were afraid of Otho, and he atood tremb- 
ling for himaelf. He trembled alao for tbe 
aenata, and thought of their danger no leaa than 
of hla own. He ordered the two pratoriaii com- 
mandera to go forth, in order to appeaae the 
tumult, aud, in the mean time, adrlsad hia 
company to depart. They fled with precipita- 
tion. The magintratea threw aalde the enaigna 
of their office, and dlaperaed without their frienda, 
without their train of attendanta. Old men 
and women of distinction Wandered about In the 
dark, they knew not whither. Few dared to 
venture towards their own habitations. Tbe 
greatest part took shelter with their friends ; aud 
where the meanest of their dependants lived, 
that place they thought the safest refuge. 

LXXXll. The madness of the aoldiera was 
not to be controlled. They burst tbe palace- 
gates, and ruafaed forward to the banqueting- 
room, with ontrageoua clamour demanding a 
sight of Otho. Julius Martlalis, oue of the trl- 
bonea, and VlteUius Satamlnua, tbe prefect of 
the legion, endeavoured to oppose the torresit, 
and were both wounded In the fray. Nothing 
was to be aeen but the flash of arms, and nothing 
heard but threat! and deutmciatlona of ven- 
geance, now against the centurions, and, at 
times, against the whole body of the senate. The 
Boldiera neither knew the cause nor the oljectof 
their phrenay, and, having no particular victim 
in vlew> they resolved to lay a scene of genera] 
slaughter. They forced their way Into tbe 
apartment of tbe prince. Otho, forgetting bN 
own rank and the mi^eaty of empire, atood up 
on bis couch, with tears and aupplicatioua im- 
ploring the soldiers to desist. He prevailed at 
length. The men retired to the camp, with a 
sullen spirit, and guilt at thdr hearts. Ou tbe 
following day Rome had the appearance of a 
city taken by aasault. The houses were abut, 
the streets deserted, the populace in a g«iet«l 
panic. Tbe soldiers wandered about in a aoUen 
mood, with looks of discontent, rather than re- 
pentance. The two prefects, Uciniua Procu- 
lua and Plotina Firmns, went round to tbe 
several companies, and harangued the men, each 
according to hie own peculiar temper, In sooth- 
ing terms, or in a style of reproach. A dlstri- | 
butlon of five thousand sesterces to each man 
concluded the boslneas. The tnrault over, 
Otho ventured to enter the camp. ITib tribunes 
and centurions gathered round him, but with- 
out tbe military ornaments of their rank, play- 
ing to be dismissed from the service, that they j 


might retire to live in ease and safety. The ral- 
dlers felt the request as a reproach for their own 
oonduot. Hemorse and Borrow took possewlon 
oi every mind. They expressed their wllling- 
nees to return to their duty, and, of their uwu 
motion, desired to see tbe authors of the losur- 
reotlon brought to punishment. 

LXXXIll. Id this delicate conjuncture, 
when the times were big with danger, and a dis- 
cordant soldlefy heightened tbe distraction, Otlio 

felt that he bad a difficult game to play, 11 
who wished well to the service, called for an 
immediate reform of the army : while on the 
other hand, the loose and profligate, alwaya the 
greatest number, liked nothing so well as tumult 
and Insurrections, under the conduct of an am- 
bitious leader. To such minds, Otho knew that 
the strongest motives to a civil war are the hopes 
of growing rich by the spoils of the public ; nor 
was he to learn, that power obtained by guilt, in 
incompatible with a new system of laws and tbe 
rigour of ancient manners. But still the dan- 
gBT that bung over the city and tbe Homan se- 
nate filled him with anxiety. In this alarming 
situation, he spoke to the following efTcot : 

“ I come not now, my fellow-sohlit'rs, to ex- 
cite your zeal for me and the cause In which we 
are engaged ; much leas do 1 oome to add new 
' ardour Cb your courage. Both are too well 
known : they need noiuoentlve. Perhaps some 
restraint may be ncoeaaary ; perhaps the zeal, 
that pervadoi you all, requLrea a degree of mo- 
deration. In tbe late tomult, It was not the 
lore of plunder, nor Ill-will to any man, or any 
set of men, that urged you on. From those mo- 
tives, discord aod rontiny hare often broke out 
io various armies ; but upon your conduct they 
hadDOeffecL Nor was there in that transaction 
any fear of danger, or so much as a wish to re- 
nounce your duty. It was your regard for me, 
ainoere indeed, but generous to excess, that hur- 
ried you on to acts of intemperance, and even 
violence. You listened to your passions, hut 
not to your judgment; and where Judgment 
<Joea not dlreot a^ guide, the best counsels and 
tbe best cause are often ruined. We are going 
forth to a great and important war. And must 
all InteiligeDoe be communicated to the amy l:' 
Mnat every secret be disclosed? Abd most 
councils of war be held In a pobllo assembly of 
the soldiers ? The reason of thiugs, and the of»- 
portonlty, which must be seized at once or lost 
for ever, will not allow s mode of proceeding so 
slow and dangeroos to the service- To know 
some things is the doty of the soldier ; in others, 
not to be informed is bis happiness, and submis- 
sion Is bis virtue. Even the tribunes and cen- 
turions must often receive their orders, without 
a leusoii assigned : to know tfie motives that 
weigh with the general, is not their province ; to 
obey is the duty of the inferior officer. If every 
Hubultem may diwjUM the operations of w'sr, and 
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cavil wKb the oommaodef iu chief, •abOTdlDa* 
tlon rtnewij dteclplloe la at ad ead, and the beat 
cdoew ted enterprlM may be defeated. And are 
we noir to Imaflne, that the aoldier, when the 
euelDj U at band, may aelxe hia arma, and, aa 
caprice or Amoy prompt!, aally forth In the dead 
of night ? Shall tvro or three dmnken men (in 
the laat night'a iWy, I do not believe there were 
more) imbme their handa in the blood of their 
offloera? Shall they murder the oentnrlona, and, 
in a fit of frenxy, nuh to the pariUou of their 
general ? 

LXXXIV. You, my fellow-aoldiera, have 
tranagreaaed the bounda of your duty ; the fact 
inuat be admitted ; but your zeal for me waa the 
4‘imae. And yet, reflect for a moment, what 
might have been the oonaeqaence. Amldit that 
general uproar, in the gloom of midnight dark- 
neaa, the aaaaaain'a blow might have been aimed 
at me, whom you wiahed to defend. Give Vi- 
tttUina hia option ; let him and hia rebel aoldlera 
have the power of chooaing, and what greater 
curae could they invoke? what calamity could 
they call down upon ua, ao much to be dreaded, 
aa a turbolent and facdoua apirit, and all the 
evila of diaoord and aedition? Let the aoldier re- 
fuae to obey hia centurion; let the centurion 
ahake off the authority of the tribune ; let the 
cavalry and the foot aoldlera be intermbced, with- 
out order or dlatlncdon ; and let ua all, in one 
promiacuoua body, go forward to the war. Need 
our enemlea wii^ for more ? We ahould ruah 
on aure deatruction. It la obedience, my fel- 
low-aoldiera, implicit, prompt obedience, ' with- 
out paualng to wrangle with our auperlor officer, 
that glvea to military operadona all their energy. 
The army that ahowa itaelf, in time of peace, at- 
tendve to dlaolpline and good order, la aure to be 
the moat formidable in the day of batde. It ia 
youn to arm In the cauae of your country, and 
to face the enemy with heroic valour : be it mine 
to form the plan of operatlona, and, In the exe- 
cution, to dlfect and guide the courage of the 
anny> Tfae guilt of laat nlgbt extenda to a few 
only; and of tboae few, two only ihaU expiate 
the ofibnoe. That done, let ua bury In oblivion 
the hoTTora of that abamefol tumult; and may 
no other army hear tboae dreadful Imprecadona 
uttered againat a Roman aenate, againat that ven- 
erable body, the head of the empire, and the fouu- 
talu, firom which Juadoeflowa through theprovin- 
oea, not even Vltelllua, nor hia raah-levled crew of 
Germana, would dare to meditate ao vile a deed. 

** And can there be In Italy a race of men, the 


1 Hill role of military aubordlpatloa itanda confirmed 
by experience In every age and country. We read In 
L4vy a apeeoh of Paolos JEmlliua to the aame elEsot, 
Umtm imp§ra1nrtm fn cjwroifa providers ef ooniultre, 
fuid agtmdtm iff, amnc per w, mmc cum iit quo* 

adeMeMrif.bs oeiuirtuai. In yvo sjrercifv, eon- 

tut, et impertUsr, rvMtorihu vulgi eircuMaguMtKr^ ibi 
ealutare esee. Livv, lib, xlhr. s. 
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genuine offspring of Homan cidzena, who arc 
capable of ao foul a parricide ? who can lilt their 
impioua handa againat the aaored order, from 
whom our cauae derivea ao much luatr^ to the 
ooufualon of VlteUiua and the acum of uadoua 
that follow! him to the field ? Some atatea. It ia 
true, have been Induced to Join hia atandard ; he 
haa the appearance of an army ; but the aenate 
la on our aide. The commonwealth ia with ui ; 
our enemlea are the enemlea of Rome. And 
when I mention Rome, when you youraelvea be- 
hold that magnificent city, do you imogiue that 
It oonaiata in walla, and bnlldUiga, and a pile of 
atonea? Inanimate atmotures and mute and 
aenaeleoB edlficea may moulder away, and riae 
again out of their rulua; hut the atabiUty of em- 
pire depend! upon the aenate : upon the aafety 
of that anguat aaarmbly, the welfare of the com- 
munity, the peace of natlona, yonr fate and mine, 
are grafted. It waa Romulua, the founder of 
the city, and the father of the Homan state, who 
inatitnted, with solemn aospices, that sacred or- 
der. It baa lubalated iu vigour from that time ; 
Atnn the expulsion of Tarquiu, to the eatabliih- 
ment of the Ccenrs, it has been preserved Invio- 
late. We' received it &om our onceators ; let us 
transmit It to our posterity, unshaken, unim- 
paired, immortal. From your order, from the 
people at large, the senate Is supplied with ita 
brigfateat omameots : and fi‘om the aenate you 
derive a auccession of priiicek” 

LXXXV. Tbb apeech, seasoned with i^e- 
proof, yet tempered with conciliating language, 
waa favourably received ; and the moderation of 
the prince, who punished only two of the mu- 
tlneera, gave general satisfaction. By that 
lenient measure, the soldiers, too fierce to be 
controlled, were quieted for the present. Rome', 
however, was not in a state of tranquillity. A 
coustont din of arms waa beard, aud warlike 
preparations were seen iu every quarter. The 
Boldiera did not, aa before, riot In tumultuous 
bodies ; hut, being diaperaed throughout the city, 
they found meona, in various ahapea, to lualnuHte 
tbemstdvee into bouses, where they watched, 
with sufficient malignity, the motloua and words 
of all, who by their nobility, their wealth, or 
their talents, were eminent enough to be olyects 
of calumny. A report prevailed at the same 
time, that Vltelllua had a number of emisaariea 
dispersed among the populace, to act aa aplea, aud 
watch the state of parties. Hence Jealousy, 
mlatruat, and fear. No man thought himself 
safe under hia own roof. Abroad and uuder the 
eye of the public the alarm was still greater. 
Whatever waa the rumour of the day, aU de- 
gi'ees aud ranka were obliged to set their faces 
for the occasion i If had, they were afraid gf 
seeming to despond ; and. If propitious, un will- 
iug to be thought backward in demonitratious of 
joy. With evenu of either kind, their features 
were taught to comply. 
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Tlie futhen had the hardeit taak. Slleow In 
the Mnate might be thought aiillni diacoDteot, 
nod liberty of apeech might be deemed a crime. 
Adulation itaelf waa at a itand. Who could 
deceive a prince, who waa but lately a private 
man, and, In that atation, practlaed flattery tlU 
he became a perfect maater of that Inaidloua art ? 
The fathera were driren to little atratagema ; 
they tortured every aentence' into a tbouMnd 
forma, and, to diveralfy one and the aame thought, 
all the ooloura of rhetoric were exhauated. All 
agreed to call Vitelliua a fublic xkxmt akd a 
PAaRiciDE. Thia waa the burden of every 
apeech. Cautloua men, who looked forward to 
their own aecnrity, avoided entering Into parti- 
culara, content with hackneyed declamation : 
othera, without reaenre or management, poured 
out a torrent of virulent invective, hut generally 
choce to riae In the mldat of nolM and clamour, 
when nothing could bo diatlnctly heard, and the 
apeiiker could mouth and bellow, without the 
danger of being anderatood or remembered. 

LXXXVI. A number of prodigiea, announc- 
ed from different quartera, diffuaed a general 
]ianio. The goddeea of victory, in the veatibule 
of th(i capitol, let the reins of two horsea, har- 
nesse<l to her chariot, fall from her band. A 
form of more than human size waa teen to iaaue 
from the chapel of Juno. In an island in the 
Tiber,* the statue of Julias CsBaar, wlthoiftany 
apparent cause, on a day perfectly serene and 
calm, turned round from the west to the emit. 
In Etruria an ox waa said to have spoken ; 
animals brought forth mouatroua births: and 
to these waa added a variety of preternatural ap- 
pearaucea, auch as In rude and barbarona ages 
were the coinage of auperatition ; and, oven In 
profound peace, made an impreaalun on vulgar 
credulity, though of late years they have so far 
lost their effect, that, unlen It be a time of pub- 
lic distress, they pass away unheeded and for- 
gotten. Amidst the omens, which seemed to 
threaten impending danger, an Inundation of the 
Tiber waa the most alarming. The waters 
swelled above their banks, and overflowed the 
adjacent country. The Subliclan bridge was 
carried away by the flood ; and the ruins, that 
fell In, obstructing the ooureo of the river, the 
torrent waa driven back with such Impetuous 
violence, that not only the level parts of the dty, 
but even the higher grounds, were covered with 
a general deluge. * The people in the streets 
were swallowed up, and numbers were drowned 
ill their ahopt, and in their beds, ITie corn In 
the public granaries was destroyed; a famine 
ensued, and the common people ^ere reduced to 


0 The Wo In the Tiber, now called Itola ii St Bario- 

‘J 'Hif* Sublli lan Bridgre, called, becaose built with 
\\ ood, A fuuiidnlioD of solid iiiiirbla waa laid afterw arda^ 
but notliliig rcmalna at present but the ruins. 


the last distress, 'llie waLeru, tlial lay lor some 
time in the streets of Eome, sapped the louudu- 
tion of aeveral Insalated houses ; and when the 
flood fell back Into Its channel, the superstruc- 
ture tumbled to the ground, llils disaster was 
no sooner over than a new oocorrence spread a 
general terror. Otho was preparing to set out 
on his expedition. His way was orer the field 
of Mars, and tbs Flaminian road ; bat both 
plaoea were impasnble. 'J'his circumstance, 
tbongh accidental, or the effect of natural caoses, 
waa magnified into a prodigy, by which the.gods 
denounced the slaughter of armies and s train of 
public calamities. 

LXXXVll. The emperor ordered a lustra- 
tion, * and, having purified the city, turned his 
thoughts to the coudnet of the war. The Penine 
and the Cottlau Alps, with all the passes Into 
Italy, were In the possession of VitelllusaDd his 
armies. Otho reeolved, therefore, to make a 
descent on the coast of Narbou Gaul, with a 
fleet well manned; and in force to keep the 
command of those s^i. All who survived the 
massacre at the Mllviau bridge, and had bees, 
by Galba’s orders, thrown into prison, were 
released by Otho, and Incorporated with the 
legions. He depended on the fidelity of those 
men, and by giving to others the like hopes of 
preferment, be inspired the whole body with 
zeal and ardour. In order to strengthen bis 
fleet, he embarked the city cohorts, and a oou- 
slderable detachment from the pmtorlan guards ; 
a body of men capable of defending their generals 
by their courage, and of assisting with their 
advice. The conduct of the marine was com- 
mitted ts three officers ; namely, Antouius No- 
vellus and Suedlus Clemens, both centurions of 
principal rank, and iEmilius Paceusls, a tribune 
degraded by Galba, but, since the death of that 
emperor, restored to bis rauk. A freedman of 
the uame of Osens was appointed to direct the 
operations of the fleet, and act as a spy on better 
men than himself, 'ilie laud lurcos, both borae 
and in fan try, were put under the command of 
Suetonius l^ulinus, Marius Celsus, and Annius 
Gall us. To them was added Liclnlus Procn- 
lua, the prefect of the prmtoriaus, and In him 
Otho reposed bis whole confidence. ITiis olBcer, 
In time of peace, discharged the funstions of bis 
station with sufficient ability ; but be had soon 
no eervlce, and bad therefore no skill in military 
affairs. He bad talents fur mischief, and knew 
how to obstruct the authority of Pauli u os, to 
check the ardour of Celsus, and to thwart the 
judgment of Galina An enemy to every ex- 
cellence of those three officers, be found, as nsoal- 
ly bappeuB, that worth and modest merit were 
no match for malice and left-handed policy. 

LXXXVll I. Uefore Otho set out from 


4 See Auush, xlll s. !:!i. 
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Komfi, Corndlui Dol«b«l]A wat, by hii, order, 
oonreyed ooder • fiiard to tbe Aquiniui colony, ' 
tbem to bo oat of tbe way, but not in clooe 
ooDflneinent Hli only crime wu the ontlquity 
of hli family, and his afflolty to Golba. Sereral 
maflatratea, and otbera of ooDiular rank, bad it 
in command to attend Otbo on bis expedition, 
not to aaalit in tbe war by their ooonaels or their 
valour, bat to swell the pomp of the emperor’s 
retinae. In the nomber was Laolas VlteUlas, 
who was saffered to mix with tbe rest of tbe 
train, andJstlngaished either as the brother of 
one emperor, or tbe enemy of another. Dorlnj; 
these preparations, Rome presented a scene of 
burry and confasion. No order of men was ex-' 
empt from fear or danger. Ihe principal sena- 
tors, enfeebled by age, or softened by a long 
peace; the nobility, sank in sloth ; and the Ro- 
man knlghta, who had lost their warlike spirit ; 
were all obliged to put tbemselrea in readlneas. 
They aMumed an air of ooorage, but their fears 
were seen throogh the vain diigoise. Some af- 
fected to make a display of their alacrity, lliey 
booght with vain ostentation the moot s]dendid 
armour, horses for parade, and all the conreni- 
euoes of a luxorlous table, as if soch Implements 
were a necessary part of their cam p-eqal page. 
The wiae and moderate thought of nothing but 
their own safety and the pnblio welfare ; while 
tbe vain and senseless, whoae views did not ex- 
tend to rbmote oonseqnenoes, filled their minds 
with ohlmeiical expectations ; and all who were 
hnnkrapts both in fame and fortune, hoped to 
And in the distractions of their coantry that 
seoarlty, which in quiet times, they bad never 
known. 

LXXXIX. The people at large, unacquainted 
with tbe secrets of state, and of oourae free from 
solicitude, began, however, to feel tbe ill effects 
of the impending war. They saw tbe public 
reveTHie exhausted in tbe service of the umy; 
they Isboured under a scarcity of provisions, and 
tbe price was rising every day ; whereas In the 
treublea stirred op by Vindex, none of these In- 
ooBvenleooea aff^ected tbe city of Rome. That 
commotion was at a distance, a war in the remote 
porta of Oaul, decided between the legions and 
tbe provincial Iniurgenta. The Roman diizena 
look^ on in perfect tranqnlUlty, as if it were no 
more than a foreign qiWTel. From tbe reign 
of Augustus, when that emperor eetxbllahed tbe 
power of the Ccears, this bad constantly been 
the cate. The issue of every war affected the 
sovereign only. Under Tlherius and Caligula, 
the evils of peace were tbe worst calamitiee. 
The attempt of Scribonianua ' to ahake the an- 


1 Bee tbe Oeographkal Table at the end of the Vol- 
ume. 

V Furlni CRralllai Sfriboniantu coniniaiided in Dal- 
matlt, A. U. C. 705. Being a man of enterprise and bold 
ambUioD, be Indnoed the mjldlen to ewcar Adelity to 
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thority of Claudius was crushed as toon as dis- 
oorered. Nero waa undone by rumonra ami 
vague intelligenee, not by force of arma. In ilie 
present Juncture, the face of thlnp waa changed. 
The preasure was felt at home. The fleets aud 
legions were in motion, and beyond all example, 
the pnetorlin bands and city cohorts were obliged 
to t^e the fleld. Tbe east and west were en- 
gaged in tbe contest ; the several^ provinces, 
which tbe leading chiefs left behind them, wore 
up in arms ; and, under better generals, there 
were ample materials for a long and difiBciilt 
war. Otho waa now on tbe point of beginnlDg 
bla march. A scruple was started to deter him 
from proceeding, till the ceremony of depositing 
tbe sacred shields called the amciua* was per- 
formed with due rites and oeremonies. He re- 
jected the advice- Delay bad been the ruin of 
Nero, aud Carina by this time had passed the 
Alps. Tbe time called for vigour and expedi- 
tion. 

XC. Ou the day preceding the ides of Maj“ch, 
Otho caUed a meeting of the senate. He re- 
commended the care of the commoiiwralth to the 
wisdom of that assembly, and ordered the pro- 
perty of snob as had been recalled from banish- 
ment, since the death of Nero, to be restored to 
tbe respective owners. To this liberality no- 
thing coold be Directed : it was an act of justice, 
in appearance magnificent, but of little use, ns 
tbe public officers had already aeized the whole 
into their own bands. From the senate Otho 
proceeded to harangue tbe people ; he talked in a 
pompons style of tbe fathers, and tbe majesty of 
tbe Roman citizens. He mentioned the adverse 
party in managed terms, imputing to the legions 
error in judgment rather than a turbulent and 
factious spirit. Of Vltellias he made no men- 
tion ; perhaps from motivea of delicacy, or, more 
probably, b^use the writer of the speech, look- 
ing forward to his own safety, thought it pru- 
dent to exclude all personal invective. For the 


I hljBself, and went into open rebellion. His letters to 
I tbe emperor Gandlus were written in a tone of menace, 
reqalrlng him to abdicate, and lire a private dtlxen. In 
tbe mean time, tbe rebel legions, \Hth tbe rerutlllty 
comjnoo to tbe mlUtary mind, returned to their duty ; 
BolboDlsniu fled to a pnril Island of tlie Adriatic, on the 
oosst oi niyiicum, and there was seised and put to death 
by VolsgiDlus, a common soldier, on the fifth day uf his 
revolL Buetonlus, In Claudio, s. 35. See TacUos, Hist. 
IL B. 75. 

3 Noma, tbe founder of reltgloos reremonlee, made 
tbe Romans believe, that as long as they preserved the 
celestial snns, called AndHOf which, he s^, were sent 
down by the gods. Borne would prove Invincible, aiid 
triumph over all her enemies. Aooordlngiy we reed In 
livy the procession of tbe Salisn priests, on stated days, 
atteDding tbe Andlia with song and dance throngfa the 
streets of Borne. Saltoi cceieiHn arma, yior AnetUa ap- 
peHoMiur, ferre, ac per ^trbem ir€ eanntet canmina cuw 
Iripudtu tolerauiguti mllatu juuterat A'umo. Livy, lib. 
L a 20. This Institution was neglected by Otho. St>e- 
toulus. Life of Otho, e. a 
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iMt opinion there toemi to be some foundation. 
In all ID III tar j operation!, Suetonlui Paulinai 
and MaHui Celaui were Otbo'i confidential ad- 
vlier! ; but in matten that coacerned the civil 
adminiitratioh, Galerlua Trachalua^ waa the 
person on whoae talenti he relied, lliat mlnla- 
tor had gained reputation at the bar; and thoie 
who were beat acquainted with bii mode of elo^ 
quence, and the harmony of hla copioni period!, 
discovered, in the oompoaitlon of the ipeecb, 
the ityle and manner of that celebrated orator. 
Otho waa received with acclamations : the po- 
pulace, ac<^rdlng to custom, yielded to the Im- 
pnlso of the moment, full of sound and servile 
adulation, but nothing from the heart. You 
would have thought that It was CiBRar the dicta- 
tor, or Augustus the emperor, for whom they 
contended with so much emulation. And yet, 


A M. Valerinn TrochnJna ivaa Joint cfinsol with Slliofl 
ItBlicns, A. U. C’. ftiJ. See Appendix to AnnalB, xvL 


in all this show of zeal, there was at the botl^m 
neither bve nor fear ; servility was the motive ; 
all courted the yoke, and all rushed headlong in- 
to slavery. The public, at this time, presented 
no better spectacle than what Is seen every day 
In a family of domestic slaves; each Individual 
had bif own private views; and for the public 
interest, or the honour of the state, no care re- 
mained. Otho was now ready to depart ; be 
left the government of Rome, and the whole 
weight of empire, to his brother Salvius lltiaii- 
us, * and proceeded on his expedition. 


5 Otho loft the city of Rome on the 24th dsy of Msrdi, 
as appears from Buotonlun, who mentions hli negU^ct of 
the instltatlons relating to tlio AiicJlla, as an luaict- 
plrloui Iteginnlng of the war. Suetonius adds, that bn 
aet out on the day when all uho paid their worship to 
the mother of the gods began the osiial (‘errmonles. 
Now that day was the 9th of the kalends of April, 
which answers to the Sith of March. Sec Suctoiiiux, 
Life of Otho. h. S. 
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1. Fobtdfc wu already pirparln^, in anoiber 
quarter of tbe vrorld, to opn an important acene, 
and to produce to mankind a new imparlal 
family, deetlned, at 6rst, * to douriab in proa- 
perity, and, in the end, after a diaaitroua rei^, 
to fail by a dreadful catoitrophe. While Galba 
atill poascBsed the aoverelgn power, 'Iltui, by 
order of Veapaaiau, hia father, art out from 
Judcen, with congratolationH to that emperor, 
and, oa wan natural, with the ambition of a 
young man eager to begin the career* of public 
hoDOun. The common people, according to 
their cuitom, found deeper reaun* for the jour- 
ney. Titui, they believed, was to bo adopted 
heir to the empire, and what they believed they 
took core to circulate. The advanced age of 
Galba, and hii want of beiu^ gave colour to tbe 
itory ; and tbe boay ipirit of the populace relied 
on vain conjecture, impatient to decide what 
■till remained la euipenso. The chamcter and 
perwnal accomplUbmeuti of Titue added weight 
to the report. He had talenta for the higbnt 
■tatioD, and to the dignity of hii itature united 
a graceful mieu and aiuiable oounteiianoe. The 
■ucccai, that attended the exploit! of the father, 
throw a luatre round the aon : oracular re- 
iponaeH * foretold the grandeur of the family; 

1 Tacltofl ftays tbit fortoDf wu then lajing the foun. 
datlon of a new Imperial house, which proved to be 
beneflclal aud dlBastrooB to the people, and also to the 
very family that was rslaed to that pre.emlDeoco. This 
is perfectly clear, when we consider, that Rome was 
happy under VeapMian and Tltiis, but groaned onder 
Domltiin, till the tyrant won destroyed, and the Flavian 
Uoe was extlngaisbed. 

2 ntas, at this time, u as in his twenty.elgttb year. 
By the favour of Narcissas, to whom Veepaslao paid his 
coart, Titus was educated iu the palaee with Brltanni. 
cos, the son of Claodlui. Tbe prlnoe, then destined by 
his father to sooceed to the empire, was cat off by the 
rlllany of Nero, and Titus, whoee elevation Mas not 
then foreaeen, lived to be tbe delight of tbe Roman 
peopio. 

3 Boetonius tells ns that Ntrciiins, the fartKirite 
fifedman, consulted a fortane-teller about the destiny 
of Britannlcus : tbe answer was onfavourable to the 
young priooe. but assored Titus that he was bom to 
tbe Imparlal dignity. Buetonlus, in Tito, a S. 


K IJ. 

and, while the mlndi of men atood ready for tba 
reception of every rumour, even trifling Incl- 
denta, the mere result of chance, conflrmed the 
popular opinion. At Corinth In Achaia, Tltui 
received intelligence of the death of Galba, and, 
at the nme time, undoubted assuranres, that 
VitellJus, at the head of powerful armies, wma 
in motion to claim the empire, la this poature 
of aflVura, be called a council of select ii'lendi. 
The coujancture whs alArmlng, and to chuow 
among difllcnlties wns all that was left. ]f 
be proceeded on liii way to Rome, the homag. 
intended for a prince now no more, would bav. 
no merit with hi! succeMor; and to remain a 
hostage in the custody of Otho, or Vitelliui, 
would, moet probably, be his lot. On the other 
hand. If be returned to Judasa, that cold Indif- 
ference would give umbrage to tlie conqueror; 
and yet, while tbe iMoe of tbe war was still 
uncertain, tbe condnet of a young man w<»uld 
admit of alleviating clrrumstaDoca in tbe ophiloD 
of the prince U'bnm Vi^pasiun should think 
proper to join. Above oil, it waa powdble that 
Vespasian might declare himself a caudidaU : in 
that cose, petty offencea would be of little conae- 
qiieiice, when nil were to be involved iu a gen- 
era! war.” 

II. After Lralaiicing the motives on every side, 
and fluctuating for some time between opposita 
passions, ho|»e, at length, prevailed, and lltua 
returned to Jndsa. A change so sadden was 
by some imputed to his love of queen Berenioe.* 
It is true, that princess bad engaged hlisfliec- 
tlona ; but tbe businew of his hurt never Inter- 
fered with the duties of his statiou. V'outh 
being the seasou of pleasure, Titus gave a loose 
to tboM dealnes, which he afterwards as wsU 
knew how to regulate. In bis own reign hs 
was remarkable for that self-contro], which Its 
never practised under bis father. He set sail 
from Corinth, and after steering along tbs fissst 
of Achaia and Asia, which Uy to the Isit, bs 


4 Bernike wu sister to Agrippn IT. sod wUgof Hirrod, 
king of C'haJcis, iu Syria. Fur more of ksr, and hat 
conaeihm with Tltas, see Appeodls to Hist v. s. U. 
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fck «oorM ttwtrdf Ehtdet and C^nm 
Pivm Mandf he went, by a more bold 
htiT^tkm, ' aeroee the open eea to the ooaet of 
Syria. At Cypme otudoalty led him to rlelt the 
temple of the Papfatao Venue, fkmoae for the 
woreblp paid by the lohabltante, and the conflux 
of etranfere who rewrted thither IVom all parte. 
If we take thie opportunity to trace the origin 
of that elngular woreblp, ” and to deeciibe the 
eltuatlon of the temple, and the form of the god> 
deae, dLffarlng entirely from what le eeen In any 
other place, the digrcMlon will, perhepe, be nei- 
ther tedlona, nor onacceptable to the reader. 

III. The founder of the temple, If we bellere 
ancient tradition, wae king .^uias; a name 
aeoiibed by eome wrltere ' to the goddeee hereelf. 
According to a more recent opinion, the temple 
wae built and dedicated by king Clnyras, * on 
the epot where the goddeee, after emerging from 
her native waree, wae gently wafted to the ehore. 
The science of divination, we are told^ was of 
foreign growth, imported by Thamyraa, • the 
Clcilian, and by him eetabliehed with myaterloue 
rites and ceremonies. In consequence of this 
Institution, It was aettled by mutual compact, 
between the priest and Clnyras, the king of the 
Isisnd, that the sacerdotal function shonld be 
hereditary in the descendants of their respective 
families. In process of time, the race of Tba- 
myraa, williug that the sovereign should be dis- 
tinguished by a superior prerogative, resigned 
iuto the bands of Clnyras the whole conduct of 
the mysteries, of which their ancestors were the 
orlgiDsl foaudars. A priest of the royal line is, 
at present, the only person consulted. • For vio- 
tlms, to be offered as a sacrifice, animals of every 

1 When lltiu no longer sails sloDf the cout, bat puts 
off to sea, Tadtos calls It a bolder voyage, aud^tiorilmt 
tpattit; an eapraalon, which In the present state of 
uarlgmtloD, may provoke the saille of a mariner. The 
oompaai was not invented, and men did not like to lose 
sight of the shore. 

5 At the town of Paphoa, which stood on the weatern 
side of the isle of Cyprns, a temple was dedicated to 
Yrans thence called the Pephlan Venna. The account 
of tlie rltea and ceremonies, which Tadtni gives ns, hss 
been ciMidemned by some ciitici as an Idle digression ; 
hot when it Is considered that the history of snpentition 
was not nnJntarestlng to the Romans, this panage will 
not be thought Improper. The great historian hat been 
ffhsr ged with IfTdllglon ; bat the attention shown- on 
this occasion, snd many others, to the varlons modes of 
worship, may serve to vindicate his character. 

8 JErlaa has been menttoned In another place, as the 
founder of the Psphlan temple ) Annala, UL a 63. Tad- 
tus adda, that the name of jErfoi was applied by many 
t he foddeM herself j and accordingly, Paasanlns, Ilk 
14, calls her Ovfmfimt. 

4 Qnyraa is said by ApoUodoms to have been one of 
the king! of Assyria. 

6 Thamyrat Introduced the adence of sngnry, which 
was founded altogether bi deceit ai>d fraud. Accord. 
Augly, we find that ear^ wia taken to keep It in the h a nd s 
of two fkmlliea, that the secret of the art might not 
triBsplre. 


STORY ■ [a-o. c. 822. 

•pgolea an allowed, at tha option oftiMTotarlst, 
pfforldod be obooMo fnm the male kind only. 
DlsnonHei made in the flkneofldds an deemed 
the hert ifragnoetles.' The altar Is never stained 
with blood, and, tbongh exposed to the open air, 
never moistoied ” by a drop of rain. Supplica- 
tions and the pun flame of fln an the only 
offerlDfs. The statue of the goddess bears no 
resemblanoe to the human form. You see a 
round fignre, broad at the base, bat growing 
fine by degrees, till, like a cone, It lessens to a 
point llie reason, ' whatever It be, is not ex- 
plained. 

IV. Titus viewed the wealth of the temple, 
the presents of eastern kings, and the collection 
of rarities, which the genius of the Qreeks, fond 
of tradition and the decorations of fabulous nar- 
ntive, affected to trace from remote antiquity. 
He then consulted the oracle about hii future 
voyage. A calm sea and a safe passage were 
promised. He slew a number of victims, and, 
in terms properly guarded, attempted to pry into 
bis owD destiny. The priest, whose name was 
SoatratnB, explored the entrails of various ani- 
mals, and, finding that the goddess was propl- 
tiona, answered, for the present, in the oaual 
style, but afterwards, at a secret interview, laid 
open a scene of glory. Titus, with a mind en- 
larged, and swelling with vast ideas, proceeded 
on his voyage, and joined his father. The 
armies and provinces of the East were at that 
time wavering; but the presence of Titus in- 
spired them with vigour and alacrity. Vespasian 
had almost brought the Jewish war to a conclu- 
sion. Nolhlug remained but the siege of Jeru- 
salem;* an arduous enterprise, which threat- 
ened great toil and difficulty, not on account of 
the strength or resources of the enemy, but by 
reason of a bill almost iuuocenible, and, what 
was still more bard to conquer, the stubborn 
genius of superstition. Vespasian, as already 
mentioned, bad three legions under his com- 
mand, all inured to the service, and esger against 
tbe enemy. Muolanus, in a pn)vince where 
profound trauquillity was eaublished, was at 
the bead of four legions, not, as usual in time of 

0 This droamstasce b meotloDed by Fllny, in hb 
Natnml History. Celabre fanwm knbet FenerU Paphot^ 
<j»rtdvf fuamdam aram non impfuU, PUny, lib. IL ■. kO. 

7 Tile worship paid to Venui, aa the parent of the 
whole animal creation, was of indent date, and knon n 
for ages to tbe Aisyiians. The rode atate of emlpture 
may, perhaps, acoonnt for tbe representation of the 
goddess, as described by Tadtos. Clemens of Alexandria 
makes that obserratloD. Hie itatnary, bs says, had not 
the skill to give tbs eleginee of syminetry and propor. 
tlon i he therefore left the form and delicacy of Yenns 
to the Imaglnadoo. As Ovid says, ti fua latent, metiora 
pntat 

8 Tbe rapid sneoess of Vespasian bad well nigb ended 
Um Jewbh war. Jerusalem was tbe only place that 
held ont See tbe Appendix to Annab, xA a 10 j and 
the Appendix to Hist v. a 3L 
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peace, relBxe4 in iDdolme, M animated by the 
fallant exertloiM of tbe army under Ve^aalan, 
and And with a ipiiit of rmnlatUn. ^rlof 
no enemy to oppoee, they were not made boJ> 
dlen in the field ; but ibelr eplrit wee roneed, 
and, beiof unimpaired by &tlfue, they were 
ready for a riforoua campelfn. The two com- 
roandere had an additional force of aoxiJlary 
horee and foot, benidee a nural annament on the 
coast, and the support of all the nelfhbourinf 
kliifB, Add to this, their owif military char- 
acter was' a tower of streoyth. Both stood hifh 
in reputation, but for different r^sons, and for 
qualities peculiar to eaclu 

V. Vespasian poeseesed all the requisites that 
form a soldier and an officer. Prompt and aea- 
loue in tbe serrice, he was often seen at the head 
of a march ; he went In person to marh out tha 
ground of his camp, and, by night as well as 
day, he kept tbe enemy In a constant alarm, 
planniDg his measures with Judgment, and exe- 
cuting with Tigour. To his diet he paid no re- 
gard, content with whaterer came before him. 
In his apparel, plain and simple, he was scarce 
distingulahed from the common men. With all 
this he bad a leareo of avarice. Forgive that 
yice, and be was equal to the beat generals of 
antiquity. 

Mudanui was of a different cast. Rich and 
magnificent, he appeared with an air of devation 
above the rank of a private citizen. An able 
orator, and versed in civil busineas, be laid his 
schemes with judgment: the politician appeared 
In all his measures. lu tbe two men was seen 
a rare assemblage of extraordiunry qualitiee. 
By weeding out the vices of each, and uniting 
their virtues, the commonwealth would have 
had an accomplished prince. Situated as they 
were in contiguous provinces, Vespasian In 
Judea, and Mucianus lu Syria, they beheld 
each other, for some time, with tbe Jealousy of 
rivals. The death ot Nero put an end to their 
dissensloDS. From that time they began to act 
in concert. Their mutual friends made the first 
advances towards a reconciliation, and, by tbe 
address of 'lltus, a mere cessation of animosities 
was turned into a lasting peace. The power of 
winning the affectiobs of men was in an eminent 
degree tbe talent of that young officer. Nature 
and. art conspired to render him acceptable to 
ail; and even Mucianus could not resist his In- 
fluence. Tbe tribunes, tbe centurions, and tbe 
common men were, by varioai artiflees, fixed in 
tbe Interest of the two commanders. The dili- 
gent met with enoouragement, tbe Uoentious 
with Jndolgence, and, according to tbe bent of 
each man's disposition, all were secured by their 
virtues or their vloesi 

VI. Before tbe arrival of Titus, both armies 
had swmn fidelity to Otho, with the predpfta- 
tlon of men who bad quick InteUlfenoe of all 
that petstd at Home. They were not. In that 


Junetura, rjipe hr a revolt. PrsfaimtlOM for a 
olvU war in lu their oators ibir and dlilloaU. 
Tbs £aat bad hsmi c om p oeod by a long psace, 
and DOW, for the first began to think of 

mixing in tbe feoda tw shook the empire. 
They had hitherto aetn the eoDTnUioos of the 
state at a dlatonoe only. Tbe qoarrel always 
broke out in Oaul or Italy, and was there de- 
cided by the forces of tbe West. It is true, that 
Pompey, Cassius, Brutus, and Antony, carried 
the war across the Mediterranean, and bad rea- 
son to repenL Syria and Judea beard of the 
Cosars, but seldom saw tbem. Tbs legions, 
undisturbed by sedition, bad no war upon their 
bands. Embroiled at different times with tbe 
ParthliDs, * they had a few slight conflicts, with 
doubtful Bucoets, and paaaed the rest of the yenr 
in profound tranquillity. In tbe lats civil war, '* 
when every pert of the empire was In motion, 
the East wus perfectly quiet. Galba obtained 
the Bovereignty, and the oriental legloni acqui- 
esced ; but it was no sooner known that Otho 
and VltelUui were engaged in an impious war 
against their euuntry, than they began to shake 
off their pacific temper. They law he supreme 
authority in the hands of other armlea, who 
granted it away at their own pleasure, anj^ 
reaped the profits of every revolution, while the 
soldiera of tbe East bad nothiug but a change of 
servitude, condemned, at the will of otbsrs, to 
submit to new masters. 

Discontent and loud cemplalnts were heard 
throughout the army, llie common men began 
to survey their strength and numbers. They 
reckoned seven legions," besldit s Isrge body of 

9 The Parthlsm were oiigJnaUj s people from Scy- 
thia : in proceen of time, \rben their empire grew In 
strength, they booune tbe grand lirsls of tbe Uofflsss, 
Hie orerthrotv of Craisas U well known. Both natkMis 
experienced sJtemate dlusten In tbe coarse of thslr 
Torions wars. See Anualii, xr . s. Si snd ?7. 

10 He last ciril war u u that between Vlndax and 
Nera See Appendix to Annals avi. l IS. 

11 It will be proper, in this place, to state tbe names 
of the Roman legfons, and the places whers they wars 
statkmed. A short, but clear, account of this matter 
will help to remore the diffleoitles which might other- 
wise occur In the sequel of the hlitory. Brotlcr has 
performed this useful task with bis osuaJ armracy. Sse 
quarto edition, toI. Hi p. 408. A eompeodlous tIsw of 
what be has said on the subject will, perha^ be acotpU 
able { as It will show tbe whole itrength of the emplrs 
In the lmpf>rtant crisis now before us. 

The names of tbe Beveral legions were as follow : 

1. Laoio Pbim A, the first legloiL 

8. Leqio Psima Italica, tbe first ItaUo legloD, raked 
by Nero, si appears In DJo, 11b. Jr. 

a LiaioPaiMA Aojunix, an additional kfioo, ac- 
cording to Dio raised by Nero from tbe marlnss, aodfdHf^ 
that reason, called LegU Prfasa AijmXris Oamieonm. 

4. Laoio SaemfDA, the second legion. 

A Laoio SacxnmA Anurraix, rslaed by Vespadaa 
during the war with VltelUas. 

6 Laoio Txbtta, tbe third legioa i statfaMtad In Ayria, 

7. Laoio Taaru ; another, called sko the third. Is 

F^ypt. 
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aoriHarle*. SjrlB and JudM were Id their 
poenMHin. iSfypt bad twu legiooi at their 
■errloe. Cappadocia and Poutoi afforded ample 
reeoDroee ; and the forces that lined the frontier 
uf Armeoia etood renSy at tbelr back. A ala, 
and the reat of the proTinoea, were prorlded with 
iheo and money. In a word, the iilanda, and 
the sea that sarroonds them, were under their 
command; and the Mediterranean, while it 
separated them from the root of the empire, left 
them at leisure to prepare for w^r. 

Vli. Tho zeal of the aoldleri waa no secret 
to the oommanden in chief; but they Judged it 
beat to wait the issue of the war in Europe ; 
aware that, between the victor and the van- 
quished, B sincere coalition never can succeed, 


8, Leoio Tibtia ; another, ■tetloned In AMca. 

ft Lsaio Quabta, the foartfa legion, railed, to dLiHn. 
fulsh It from anotfaer fourth legloii, Legio Qwirta Mace- 
doniea, 

la Lsoio Quabta, another fourth legion, called, lor 
the sake of dUtluctioD, Legio Quarta ScytJiiea. 

11. Lsoio Quinta, the fifth legion. 

18. Laaio Quinta ICAcsDoaicA, the fifth legion, called 

the Macedonian. 

13. Legio Beeta, the sixth legloo, aometimea called 
Iffgio Sexta Victrix. 

14. Leoio Sexta FsaaATAj aoother sixth legloo, with 
the addition of FerrtUa, to disttnguiish It from the for- 
mer. 

15. LboIoBeptima Clauduna, the MTeoth, called also 
the CUmtdian. 

Ifi. !|Lboio Beptiua. Oalsiana, the seventh, railed the 
Wbian. 

IT. Legio OcTAYA,tlieelgtitiilegiou, sometlnieB called 
JMeicta. 

IS. Legio Nona, the ninth legion; somettmes called 
Oeminaf because It was one legion formed oat of two. 

la Legio Decima, the tenth legion, quartered in 
Spala 

80. Leoio Decima, another tenth legion, qnartared In 
iodna. 

BL Legio Undecima, the eleventh legion, sometimes 
with the additional title of Ciaudiana. 

89. Legio Duodkcima, the twelfth legion, sometlmea 
railed Legio Duodecima Futminea, 

83. Legio Tebtia Decima, the thirteenth legleti, 
oalkd also Oemina, because oompoeed of two nnlUd Into 
one. lEoio Quabta Decima, the fourteenth legion. 

14. Leoio Quhtta Decima, the fifteenth legion, sts- 
tteswd In the Lower Germany. 

BSl Legio Quinta Decima, another fifteenth legion, 
qoETterqd io Jadsea, sometimes rsUed Legfo Quinta 
Deehna JpoQinaris. 

80. Leoio Sexta Decima, the sixteenth legion. 

87. Lkoio BxptijIa Decima, tbs seventeenth legkHi, 
tfas«fht to be one of thoee thsi sufired In the slsnghter 
of Vsnis. 

80. Legio Duodevicesbima, tho eighteenth Legion, 
snotber of the legions nnder Ysmx 

^ 8a. Leoio Undbviobssima. the nineteenth legion, 

another Isgtsn under Ysms. 

ADl Lsoio Ykuhiha, the twentlath leghui, called by 
Dio r^hria Fiekix. 

81. Leoio UNA.ET.virssaTWA, the twenty-first legion, 
BometlBas hith the sddltlso of Rapttx. 

m. Lsbio Dps.xt.v ic — I MA, the twcnty-ssoond le- 

^^^i^stsMssefiln Gensssy. 


aud whether fortune fsvoured the arms of Olho 
or Vltelllaa, the oonaequenoe in either event 
would be tbe tame. And if the pride of victory 
ia apt to edrrupt tbe ablest ganerala, from tho 
present chiefs what waa to be expected ? Their 
own vicea wooid deatroy them. Discord, sloth, 
and Inxnry would be the min of both : one 
would be undone by the fate of war, and tbe 
other by succeas. For theee reasons it was 
agreed to suspend all military operations. Vea- 
paaian and MudUnns, lately reconciled to each 
other, concurred in this opinion, which bad been 
beforehand adopted by their friends. Men of 
principle gave their advice with a view to the 
publio good ; others looked for their own private 
advantage; and publio confusion waa the only 


^ Legio Duo-et-vicessima, another tweuty-second 
legion, qaartered in 

34. Legio e Clasbicts, s legion formed ont of the 
marine soldiers by VltallluB In his last distress, but soon 
received Into Vespasian’s party, and novor mure disUn- 
gnlshed. 

Such were the names of the legions that occur In Ta- 
dtos. If, from the whole nnmber, we deduct the seven, 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteetb, which were nil rut 
off nnder Varus, and also the last, formed out of the ma- 
rines by Yltelllns, and heard of no more, It will appear, 
that, In the beglimlDg of the ensuing wars, tbe miJltary 
ettxbllshment, exclnslva of the forces In Italy, consisted 
of Thirty Legionx Their stations were as follows : 

In Britain. 

Ilie second, ninth, twentieth. 

In Spain. 

Tbe first Adjvtxix, the sixth, the tenth. 

In Uaul 
Tlie first Itnilc, 

In Lower Oermany. 

The first, fifth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 

In Upper Oermany. 

'fha ronrib, twCnty-first, twenty -second. 

In Pannonia. 

The seventh Oalblan, the thirteenth. 

In Dalmatia. 

Tbe eleTenth, the fourteenth. 

In Maria. 

llie seventh CWndian, the eighth. 

In Syria. 

Hm third, fourth, sixlh, twelfth. 

In Judaa. 

The fifth, tenth, fifteenth. 

In Egypt 

The third, tbe twenty-second. 

In Africa. 

'Die third. 

That so ammll a number of legions aboold be able not 
only to conquer but to keep In snlijectlon the wide ex- 
tent of the Homan world, might ^ mattar of wonder 
If we did not know the wtadom with which tbe legions 
were sstabUshe^ end tbe mlUtary datdpltaiv that wxs. 
fbr E nnmber of agea, atrlotly MalntaJoed throngbout tbe 
Pn—fTi KTMiles. Brotler ohserres, that Harahal Saxe, 
wheea extraordinary genlos and great experience are 
nnlventUy known, waa cf opiBloo that Fnnre wonld 
do well to adopt the system ef the Bomsn legions, and 
Dew-mo4el her armiea on that admirable plan of (Usci- 
pUne. Bee Memoiret rur rii^f^mterie, em Traite dei Le- 
gien»t mtimmn t P Example dot aneiame Aosisfwf, par if. 

I h MarecAmi de Saxe. 
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nMaree of inch um. Id tboir aflUn, taw 

DodilDf bat dktrwf and ruloi Odo mind, ono 
■plrlt pervaded tbe whole armj'. Good and evil 
motlree coniplred, and, for different reaoona, 
war became the paaioD of alL 

VIII. About thli period of time, a report 
that Nero was etlll alive, and aotnallj on hit 
way to the provlneea of the Eaat, excited a gen- 
eral alarm throagb Achala and Aila. The ac- 
coanti of that emperor's death ' had been ao 
varlotu, that conjecture had ample mateiiale. 
Henoe namben aaMrted that Nero aarrlred the 
fury of his enemlee, and they found credulity 
ready to believe them. In the ooune of this 
work the reader will hear of various pretenders, 
and the fate that attended them. The Impostor 
who now took upon him to peraonate that em- 
peror, was a slave from Pontns, or, aooordinf to 
some writers, a freedman from Italy, who played 
with skill on the harp, and had a mosleal voice. 
With those taients, and a oountenanoe that re- 
sembled Nero, be was able to impose on vulgar 
minds. By tbe force of promises he drew to his 
party a number of deserters, whom their poverty 
induced to lead a vagrant life. With this crew 
he put to sea, but was thrown by adverse winds 
oD the isle of Cythims. At that place he fell In 
with a party of soldiers on their return ftom the 
East. Some of these he listed ; and such as re- 
fuaed, he ordered to be put to death. Having 
plundered the merobaott, and armed tbe itoutsat 
of their slaves, he endeavoured to seduce Slsenna, 
a centoiioo from Syria, who happened to land 
on the island of Cythnus, on his way to greet 
the prsatorian bands in the name of the Syrian 
army, and, in token of friendahip, to present 
two light bands clasping each other. Appre- 
hending danger from so bold an advantnrer, 
Slsenna made his escape from the island. A 
general panic seized the Ifihakitanta. Numbers 
rrjolced to find the name of Nero once more re- 
vived, and, hating the new system, wished for 
nothing so much as another revolation. 

IX. Tbe fame of this pretended Nero gained 
credit every day, when by a sadden accident the 
illusion vanished. It happened that Calpumlus 
Asprenas, whom Gaiba bad appointed governor 
of Galatia and Fampbylla, arrived, oo his way 
to those provinces, at the isle of Cythnns, with 
two galleys from the fleet that lay at Mlsenum. 
'fhe commanders of tbe ships ware summoned, 
in the name of Nero, to attend their lawful 
prince. The Impostor coatlnuod to act his part. 
He received tbe naval offloers with an air of de- 
jection, and, by the duty which they owed biro. 
Implored their aaslstaooe, and safe eonduot either 
to Syria, or to JEgypt. Tbe masters of tbe gal- 
leys, alarmed at tbe proposal, or intsndlngto de- 
oAwe, desired time to prepare tbe minde of their 


1 A uumbsr of hapostors, at difl hr ut ttmss, eflsonsd 
the uaois of Kwo. floe Boetonlas, in Nero, a 


nllora, fUthfiilly propililnf to retom without 
delay. Asprenas, doly infermed of all that 
passed, gave orders to attack tbe impostor and 
his crew of adherents. . The ship was seized, 
and the pretended emperor, whoever be was, suf- 
fiued death. The air of the man, hla eyes, his 
hair, and the ferocity of his countenance, * bore 
a strong resemblance to Nero. His body was 
conveyed to Asia, and afterwards sent to Rome. 

X. In a city, distracted by Internal dlsoord, 
and, after so Ikiany revolutions, fierce with a 
spirit of liberty that led to tbe wildest anarchy, 
no transaction, however trifling in Itself, could 
pasa, without exciting violent commotions. 
VJblus Crispus, a man, for his wealth, hla 
power, and bis talents, always ranked among tbe 
moot eminent citizens, bat never for his virtues 
numbersd with the good, dted to the bar of the 
senate, Annius Fauitns, a Homan knight, and 
In the reign of Nero an informer by profession. 
In the beginning of Galba’s reign, It was or- 
dained by a decree, that all oauaes sgalost tbe 
race of public aoonaera should be fairly beard, 
llils law, however mlutary, was forced to yield 
to the temper of the times; it was enforesd, or 
relaxed, as the person accused happened to be of 
weight and eonsequenee, or poor and frlendkes: 
It was, not withstand lug, slIU in force ; and Crls- 
pus, availing himself of It, exerted all his Influ- 
eons to min the roan who had beeQ tbs proesou- 
tor of his brother. ' In the senate his party was 
Btroof and powerful. Without bearing the 
criminal, the fathers were for condemning him 
to immediate execution. The violence of this 
proceeding stirred op ao opposition. A party 
was formad against tbe overgrown power of the 
prosecutor. They insisted that tbs spaclflc 
charge sbonld be exhibited, and a day fixed, whan 
the delinqaeot, however guilty, should be allow- 
ed the common right of being beard In bis de- 
fence. This motion was carried, and the hair- 
ing of the oBusa was adjonrued for a few days. 
The trial, at length, came on, and Fanstus was 
condemned, but not with that nniversal assent 
of tbe people which a life of iniquity might have 
warranted. Tbe accuser. It was wsU known, 
hod been oonoemed In the conduct of p r oes c u- 
tloflia, and received tbe profits of his trade. Men 
rqjolced to see the punishmeot of a crime ao 
dangarous and detestable ; hot the trioasph of a 
netroloas offender gave disgust. 

XI. Meanwbils ths affairs of Otbe wore a 
Avourable aspecL Tbe armies in Halmatlm and 
Fannonla were on tbsir march to Join him* A 
detachment of two thousand advanced by rapid 
marohee, while the main body followed at mo- 
derate dlstaoees. Tbe legioDs that eoaapeeedthfa 


9 Tbe Mae ferodtf spfeent In Nevo's eaaataBsaes 
^ler be was dead, les Appeadtx Is Asaals, zvl^a 11 
8 HJs brother was VIUm aseaaias ; a mmm eaovMsd 

of exfcortkui, Annsh, zlv. a 98. 

s c 
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Wfn lb« eemth, which hmd been rmlicd 
; the elcrcath, the thlrtaciith« aod foar- 
jtWfpth, til Tttertnt la the aerrloe. tad the Uft Id 
.fENt rotHurn for the Tlfoor with which tho7 
ImarrectloD lo fiiittlD, ^ tad itJll 
non /kmoUt for the oholoe made by Nero, who 
hid wlectcd thmt corpe ai the beet in the empire. 
TImj remained to the but, faithful to that em- 
fwror, and, after faia death, declared with equal 
teal in Arour of Otho. Knowing their own 
strength, they were Inepired , tHth confidence, 
bat a confidence that made them judge for them- 
■elraa, and proceed on their march by alow Jour- 
neyi, aa their bninonr prompted. The cnvtJry 
and auxiliary cohorta came forward with more 
alacrity. 

The troopa that marohed from Rome were a 
formidable body. They oontlated of five prae- 
torian cohorta, aereral aquadrona of hone, and 
the flrft legkm. To these were added two thou^ 
aand gladlatora; a reeource altogether ignoble, 
bat In clrll oommotioni often employed by gen- 
ermli of the firat repatation. Anniua Gallua and 
Vaatrioini Sporinna ' were sent at the head of 
thla whole force, with orders to take poet on the 
banka of the Po. The firat intention was to 
keep the enemy locked np in Gaul; hot that 
project prored abortive, Cfleoina having already 
pawrd the Alpa. Otho fcdlowed with a select 
body of the pratoiian guarda, and all the vete- 
imna of that corps, with the city cohorts, and a 
jlpfodlgiona number draughted from the marines. 
On the march he betrayed no symptom of alotb, * 
aid paation for luxury ; be advanced on foot, at 
tbs head of the coloors, covered with an Iron 
breastplate, roogh and soldler-llke, exhibiting a 
atrlking contrast to hie former ebaraoter. 

Xll. In this posture of affislrs, fortune seemed 
to open a fiattaring prospect. Otho was master 
of the greatest part of Italy, and his fleets bad 
command of the sea. To the foot of the 
maritime Alps^ the country was in his potses- 
«lon. To pea over those mountains, and make 
a dsaoait on Narbon Gaul, was the measure 
wbldh he bad projected. To oouduct that expe- 
dhfain he appointed Suedlus Clemens, Antonins 
Novallas, ud Emilios Paoencls. The last was 
ImAni with Irons by his own soldiers. Anto- 
nias Novellas last all au^ority; and Suedioa 
Clemena, proud of hla rank, but not knowing 
how to maintain it, yielded too mneh to the hu- 
monn of the Ue preserved no discipline, j 


1 fff fi Annaia^ xlv. s. 0 J Boetonloi, ln NeTo a SDf 
40, 

8 For the sxesDaiit durseter of Vestridai Bpaiinaa, 
see FUoyi Ub. 11. eptst. 7 1 sod Ub. lU. ejdit 1 and 10. 

S Jnrensl has gives s dlffirent description of Otho oo 
Us mardb, nL U. rer. SOi fiat poetic Uoesse cuoot 
weigh sgslnat the trntfa of history. 

4 For the morttiBM Alps, mm tbs OeogrHiUaal Table 
at toe end of tbs VolaiiM j and see Annals, xv. a 38, 
sota 


and yet was eager for action. His army prs- 
•ented no appearance of men marching through 
their own country. They forgot that Italy was 
their native soil, and that the lands and honsea 
belonged to their feJlow-oltizena Hegardless of 
the Roman name, they laid waste the country 
with fire and sword; they pillaged, destroyed, 
and plundered, as If the war bad been in a fo- 
reign realm, against the enemies of their country. 
The wretched inhabitants were oppressed by 
men, againit whom, having entei'tained no fear, 
they had prepared no defence. The fields were 
covered with grain and cattle ; the houses were 
open; and the owners, with their wives and 
children, went forth, lo the simplicity of their 
hearts, to meet the army. In the midst uf peace, 
they were sorrounded with all the horrors of 
Vfar. Marius Matums was, at that time, gov- 
ernor of the maritime Alps, lie resolved to 
dispute the passage with Otbo’s troops, and, for 
that purpose, armed the youth of the country. 
In the first euoounter, the mountaineers were 
either out to pieces or put to the rout. A band 
of rustics, Boddenly levied, and ignorant of mili- 
tary discipline, could not make head against a 
regular army. Expecting no fame from vic- 
tory, they feared no disgrace from an ignomini- 
ous flight 

XIII. An opposition so rash and feeble served 
only to exasperate the Otbonlansoldien. They 
fell with fury npon Alblnm Intemelium, u 
municipal town. The late victory was a fruit- 
less advantage, affording neither spoil nor plun- 
der. The peasants bad no property, and their 
arms were of no value. Even prisoners of war 
could not be made. The fugitives knew the 
course of the country, and were too swift of foot. 
Enraged at the disappointment the soldiers 
wreaked tbelr vengeance on the innocent inhabi- 
tants of Intemelinm, ud glutted their avarice 
with the effects of innocent men. Amidst the 
barbarities committed on this occasion, a Lign- 
rlan woman gave a noble example of courage and 
raatemal affKtions She had couoealed her child 
fhmi the fury of the slanghtering sword. The 
soldiers, fully persuaded that she had deposited 
her treasure in the same place, stretched her on 
the rack, and preseed the unhappy mother to tell ^ 
where she had secured hex son. She laid her 
band on her womb, and, “ here," she said, “ here 
my child Is sheltered." From that moment un- 
moved by menaces, and nnsubdued by torture, 
■he never changed her tone. Nothlug could 
conquer that fenerous obstinacy. She died a 
bright example of nndannted virtne. 

XIV. Meanwhile, Fablns Valeni received fn- 
telligenoe that Otbo’s fleet was hovering on the 
coast of Narbon C^anl, with Intent to invade that 
province, which had already embraced the Inter- 
eet of yiteDIas. The adjacent coloniee, by their 
deptrtiesj sued for protection. Valena despatched 
two Tangrlan cohorts, four squadrons of horse. 
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with the whele oiTmlry of the Trarlii, under 
the commend of Jolliu Clemdciu ; reaerrlnf, 
howerer, e ■niScleut detachment from tboM tor- 
cet, to fmrrlMni the port of Forcjnlliimy that the 
colony might not, while the troope marched np 
the country, lie expoeed to ludden. Inoorilone 
from the fleet. Thli arrangement being made, 
Clanlciu marched in qaeit of the enemy, at the 
head of twelre troope of boree, and a select 
body from the cohorte. To theee were added 
the Lignrian cohort, which bad been nnuJly 
quartered at Forojullom, and Are hundred men 
from Pannonia, not yet ranged In companlee 
under dlitinct iind regular coloura. Neither tide 
declined an engagement. The diipocition made 
by Othu*i offloere was ai followe; A body of 
mavluee, Intermixed with the peasantry, took 
poet on the heights near the sea. The level space 
between the hills and the coast was occupied by 
the preetorian soldiers ; and, to anpport them, the 
fleet stood in close to the shore, drawn np in or- 
der of battle, and presenting a formidable line. 
The strength of the Vltellians, consisting in ca- 
valry, was stationed in front ; the infantry close 
embodied in their rear, and their Alpine mountain- 
eers on the ridge of the neighboaring hills. The 
Trevirlau squadrons began the attack with len j 
ekill than courage. The veterans of Otbo's army ! 
received the attack in front, while their peasants, 
from the high grounds, discharged a volley of 
stones, and, being expert sUngers, annoyed the 
enemy in flank. They mixed in the lines with 
the regular soldiers, and performed feats of val- 
our. In the moment of victory, there was no 
distinction between the coward and the brave; 
all pursued their advantage with equal ardour. 
The Viteliiohs were thrown into disorder; and 
being driven towards the maigln of the sea, they 
were there attacked in the rear by the soldiers 
belonging to the fleet This was a danger un- 
foreseen. Hemmed in on every side, they must 
have been to a man out off,- If the night had not 
come on in time to favour their retreat and re- 
strain the victorious army frooi pursuing them 
in their flight 

XV. The Vltellians, though defeated, still 
retained their warlike apirlt With a relnforce- 
meut drawn together in haste, they returned to 
the charge ; and, finding the enemy elate with 
joy, and by luocets luli<^ into security, they as- 
saulted the ontposts, put the advanced guard to 
the sword, and forced their way into the camp. 
The Othonlani were struck with terror, and 
near the fleet all waa tumult anePdiaorder. The 
surprise, however, soou began to subside. The 
Othonlans botook themselves to an adjacent hill, 
and, having there collected their strength, rushed 
down with impetuous fury. A dreadful 
slaughter followed. The Tougrian cohorts stood 
the brunt of the action, tin their commanding 
oftioers fell under a shower of darts. "Hi® 
Othonlana conquered, but their victory was 


dearly bought. They pmaed the flying toeny 
with more rage than pmdeDca, when the Tre- 
virtan cavalry, wheeling toudi), attacked them 
in the rear, and pot a laige party to the sword. 
From this time the two armlei remained inac- 
tive. As If a truce had taken place, and both 
sides had agreed by compact to nupend hoatlll- 
ties, and no more molest each other by aodden 
iDonraloDs, the Vltellians retired to AntipoUa, 
a municipal town of Narbon Gaol, and Che 
Othonlans to Alblngaunam, in the inland port 
of Liguria. 

XVI. Corsica, Sardinia, and the reat of the 
Islands lo those seas, were overawed by the vlo- 
torlous fleet, and kept in subjection to Otho. 
Corsica, Indeed, Buffered a sudden convulsion 
from the temerity of the governor. The name 
of this officer was Decimus Facarius. Though 
>he Island, in a war carried on bysneb powerful 
adversarirs, was of no Importance, he endco* 
Tonred to seduce the Inhabitants to the Interaat 
of Vltelllus. The project, which would have 
decided nothiug, ended In his own min. Ha 
summoned a counoll of the leading men, and 
communicated his design. Claudios l^irriona, 
who commanded the galleys on that station, and 
Qainedus Certus, a Rornsn knight, ol^eotadto 
the measure, and were put to instant death. 
The reet of the assembly, terrified by tbli act of 
violence, swore fidelity to Vltelllos. Ihe popu- 
lace, as osual, blind and Ignoraxit, but by oonta- 
gioD catching the fears of others, followed the 
example of the leading chiefs. Paoarlus began 
to master bis men, and train them to the nae of 
arms. A race of rude and vulgar peasants, who 
bid no relish for the fatigue of military dla- 
cipllne, began to consider the nature of their 
sltnatloD, and their inability to support a war. 
" They were Islanders, remote from Germany, 
and out of the reach of the legions. Ihe fleets 
of Otho commanded the seas, and had lat^ 


ravaged the maritime countriea, thongb defended 
by the cohorts and cavalry of Vltelllus. This 
reflection produced a sudden chanp In every 
mind. They resolved to assert their Independ- 
ence, not with open force, but by covert strata- 
gem ; and, for that purpose, to lie In wait for 
their opportunity. Facarius, as soon as his train 

of visitors left him, retired to bis bath. 

moment the conspirators fell upon him nokM 
and disarmed. He was put to Instant 

and bis attendants suffered the same fits. Them 

heads like those of traitors, were conveyed to 

Otho. And yet the assassins were neithff^ 

warded by that prince, nor punish^ by Vlt^ 
Has. In the mao of atrocious deqds that dis- 
graced the times, petty vlUanlet were iofterwl 
to pass with Impunity. 

XVll. 'ITie cavalry, called the Stixahlsk 
wjuADioM, bad, ts already mentioned,* forced 


5 For BjUa’i caralry. aee Hist L a m 
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tbelr wj 4tite and thei^ fixed tb« Mat of 
war. In tfaa oondnot of tbeae men netiihic pro- 
ceeded Ann prliidpt& Unj had no rofard fbr 
Otlio, ne# ao tnaoh aa a with to aerre VitelUoa ; 
but tbliir Tlfoar batiif relaxad by a lokif peace, 
and tbeh’ nindo debaaed and prepared fbr alar- 
ery, Aey atood ready to atretch their necka to 
the yolte, w hate v er hand fanpoaed It, hi their , 
dudce of amafterwhollylndiffereBt. Thefkir-! 
eat portion of Italy, * extending frate the Fo to 
the Alpa, #ith all ita fertile plaina and fionrlah- 
ing cltlea, waa in the poaaeaaloa of VlteUlua: the 
fmoea bent fbr«rard by Cootoa baring already 
penetrated Into that quarter. At Cremona a 
FairaoiHan cohort laid down their arma ; and 
between FlaoentlA and Tldnum a party of a 
handrad faorae, with a tfaouaand maiinea, were 
made prlaonera. In thla tide of anooeaa nothing 
oonid wlthatand the rlgonr of the Vlteniana.^ 
The Po oppoaed ita ntream and ita banka in 
ybId. To the Bataylana, and the troopa Aram 
beyond the Rblne^ the rlrer waa no more than 
a new motive to Inflame their ardour. They 
jrawml over with their nanal rapidity under the 
waBa of Placentia, and in eight of the enemy. 
Having gained a footing on the land, they inter- 
cepted the enemy’a aooota, and apread anoh a 
general panic, that all who eaciqMd their fury 
fled with precipitation, announcing the irrlval of 
C«clna and hit whole army. 

XVIII. Bporhioa, who oommainded at Pla- 
centia, waa well informed of Cadna'a motiona. 
He knew him to be fltill at a diatance ; and, if at 
anytime he aboold ahow hlmaelF before the place, 
he had taken faia menanrea. Three prstoriao 
cohofti, and no more than a thouaand vexlUar- 
ICa, with a amall body of iKHve, would be 111 op- 
poaed to a veteran army. He reaolved, there- 
fore, to remain within hla fortifioationa. But 
an unruly aoldiery, fierce and unakilled in mili- 
tary operationa, waa not to be reatralned. They 
aelzed the coloora, and aalllcd forth in a body. 
The general endeavoored in vain to check tbelr 
violence ; the men pointed tbelr weapona at hii 
breast ; they apomed at the trlbunea and oen- 
turfona, Vrho extolled the wladom of their anpe- 
rldr ofiBcer; they rq)eeted all advice, dedariog 
aloud that treaaon waa at work ; they woe be- 
trayed : and Cmclaa Vraa invited to take poatea 
aloo of the jilaoe. Spoiinna waa obliged to yield 
to thta audden phreoay, and even to proceed on 
the mardi. He went forth againat hJi will, bat 
with a ahow of approbation, in hopea. If the ae- 
ditJon died away, that he might thsi reaame bb 
fortner inthorlty. 

XIX. IhcaoidlerB pnabed on with aplrit, till 
the Po appearing in eight, and night coming on, 


1 Hm country betwcoo the Po and tbe AJpe, c u mpr la - 
Ing Piaimoml, MmUftrrat, tbe MUanm i Um principal 
dUea were, MHManum, Notmrim, Eporodim, Ftrc^Qm. 
Sea Ubt L a lOt and aee the Oeofrapfalcal Table. 


[a.u.c. 922 . 

they halted fcff tbe firat time. It waa now Judged 
neCeoaary to fortify a camp. Lalboar and caa. 
trametatioii we r e new to men who had only 
aerved withha the WaUa of Rome. Their fero- 
city abated, and they began to eee their error. 
The ve te iane in the mrrlce condemned their 
own credulity, and pointed out to their oomradea 
the common danger of all, if Cmdna with a 
numeroua army had come up in time to aurroond 
them in a wide champaign oonntry. Through- 
out the ranka nothing waa beard but penitence 
and feabmlaalmi. The trlbunea and oenturiona 
regained thetr influence, and oil were loud lU 
praioe Of their general, who bod, with judgment, 
cbeoen a atrong and powerful ookniy for tbe aeat 
of war. SpurlnnaaeiBedlib opportunity, chooa- 
ing rather to convince by reaaon, than to irritate 
by reproof. Haring quelled the aedition, he left 
eome flying partite to watch the motiona of the 
enemy, and, with an army now diapoeed to obey 
hb ordera, marched back to Placentia. The 
fortificaiiona of tbe place were repaired ; new 
works were added ; towers wore constmeted ; 
the Boldlera were provided with arms; and, what 
was of greater moment, a spirit of discipline and 
prompt obedience was diffused through the army. 
Thb was, no doubt, an essential service. Want 
of courage could not be Imputed to Otho’a party. 
loattentloD to tbelr superior officers was tbe 
diaadvantige under which they laboured. 

XX. CiMdna advanced into Italy with a well- 
conducted army, obaerving in his march the strict- 
est dbolpllDe, as If on the other aide of the Alps 
he bad left his cruelty and love of plunder. Hb 
dress gave offence to the oolonlee through which 
he passed. His mantle, decorated with various 
colours, paased for a mark of aiToganoe ; and bis 
drawers, ' used only by mvage nations, did not 
agree with tbe ideas of a Roman citizen. Be- 
sides this, the splendid appeeirmnce of hb wife, 
Salonlna, mounted on a superb horse, adorned 
with pnride omomenta, though in itaelf a matter 
of no tmportanoe, and certainly Injurious to no 
perbm v^atever, was held to be a public Insult. 
Such is the nature of the human mind, disposed 
at all times to behold with jealonsy the sudden 
elevation of new men, and to demand, that he, 
who has been known In an humble station, 
should know how to rise In the world with tem- 
per and modest dignity. Csdna posed tbe Po, 
and by negotiation and artful promises endeo- 
voursd to seduce the leaders of Otbo’s party. 
The like Insldioas gome was played against him- 
self. Both sides talked of pesce end concord, 
but they amused eadi other with words of spe- 
cious sound. Importing nothing. Hradof frult- 


S Cveliia wore the ssgvsi, which wss 'the Oemuui 
dress (see tbe Msiman of tbe Oermsns, s. 17), snd tbs 
ftfwcctf, or breeches, which dbticgiilsbed tbe Oovlt. 
The soatbem pert of Oaul was colled OaiMa Harbet^n. 
tUmad also Braccata. 
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Im utiiloBi, Ccdna befin to oonoert kit mts- 
Boret for the redactioi] of Flmoeotlm. He deteor- 
mlned to Inrett the plmce; wad knowlo^ bow 
ZDoch tfae fune of the penen], and, b/ corner 
qaence, tfae erenti of war, d«p«nd on the flnt 
exploit, he made erery preperatioo to oarry on 
the deft with Tigour. 

XXI. The flrtt approach to the town dle- 
plmyed the brarery, bat nothing of the tklll, 
which might be expected Arom a Teter&Q army. 
The toldlen, intoxlomted with liquor, adTanoed 
to the foot of the walle, without ebelter, or doe 
precaution. In thli attack, a magnificent am- 
phitheatre, which etood on the outside of the 
fortldcationa, was set on fire, and levelled to the 
ground. Whether this was occasioned by the 
flaming brands and other oombustlblea thrown 
ill by the besiegers, or by the like missive wea- 
pons discharged from the works, cannot now be 
ascotalned. The Tulgar herd of the city, apt 
and willing, like the populace In every quarter, 
to believe whatever malignity can Invent, Im- 
puted the disaster to the neighbouring colonists, j 
who saw with envy a spacious and magnificent | 
structure, that surpassed every monument of art 
and labour throughout Italy. The sense of this 
misfortune, however begun, was lost in the pres- 
sure of immediate danger; but the enemy was 
no sooner withdrawn from the walls, than the 
Inhabitants, in the moment of security, lamented 
the loss of their amphitheatre, as the wont cala- 
mity that could befall them. CsDdna was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. The night, on 
both tides, was employed In necessary prepara- 
tions. The Vitelllans provided themselves with 
moving pentbousse, and other warlike machines, 
under which the men might advance to sap the 
foundation of the walls. The besieged were 
busy In prepcuing stakes aud rafts of timber, 
with huge heaps of stone and lead and brass, in 
Older to crush the assailants under their own 
works. Both armies felt every motive tbit could 
rouse their valour. The love of glory, aud the 
fear of shame, throbbed In every breast. In the 
camp of the Vitelllans, nothing was heard but 
the vigour of the legions, and the fame of the 
German armies ; within the town, the honour 
of the dty cohorts, and the dignity of the pr»- 
torlan bands, were tbw topics that inflamed tbelr 
minds with heroic ardour. They considered the 
Vitelllans as a set of desperate adventurers, and 
despised them as Barbarians, foreigners, and 
aliens in Italy; while, In their turn, they were 
held in contempt by the besiegers, as a weak 
enervate band, who had lost every warlike prin- 
ciple In the circus and the theatres of Rome. 
Otho and VlteUius were the suldect of alternate 
praise and calumny ; but praise was s4»on «x- 
hsnsted, and for abuse each party found abun- 
dant materials. 

XXII. At the return of day, the city and the 
country round displayed a scene of warlike pre- 


paration : the walls and ramparts were eovered 
with Otkoolao soHlsrs, and tbe flslds glittered 
with tbe blase of kootUe arms. Hie legions in 
done array advanced to the asmolt, and the aux- 
iliaries in separate dlvliioas. His attack began 
with a volley of stones and darts aimed at the 
hlfbeet part of tbe fortlfloatloiia ; and where the 
works wo^ either Impaired by time, or thinly 
manned, the Vltdlians attempted a scalads. 
The German auxiliaries, rending the air with 
their savage war-songs, and, according to tbe 
custom of tbelr country, waving tbelr shields 
over tbelr shoulders, advanced with Impetuous 
fury ; while tbe garrison, with deliberate aim, 
discharged a volley of atones and darts. In the 
mean time, the legionary soldiers, under their 
covered way, battered the foondatJon of the walls, 
and, having thrown up mounds of earth, at- 
tempted to force tbe gates. A pile of massy 
stones, which bad been prepared by the besieged, 
was Instantly rolled down with prodigious ruin : 
the Vitellians, crushed under the weight, or 
transflxed with darts, lay wounded, mslmed, 
and mangled at the foot of the ramparts. Hor- 
ror and confusion followed. Tbe Othonians 
wen Inspired with fresh courage. Tbe slaugh- 
ter Increased ; and the aaaailanta, finding all tbelr 
eflbrta defeated, with great precipitation, and no 
less dishonour, sounded a retreat. Cseclna saw 
tbe folly of an enterprise rashly undertaken. To 
avoid further disgrace, be resolved to raise tbe 
siege, aud leave a camp, where be bad nothing 
to expect but reproach and shame. He repassed 
tbe Fo, and bent his march towards Cremona. 
He bad not proceeded far, when be was Joined 
by TurulUus Cerealis, a centurion of principal 
rank, who bad served under him In Germany, 
and also by Julius Brigsnliciu, a Batavian by 
birth : the former deserted with a strong body of 
marine soldiers, and the latter, with a small 
party of horse. 

XXllI. Bpurinna, as soon as he was inform- 
sd of ths movements of the enemy, sent des- 
patches to Annlus GaBai, with the psiticulars 
of the siege, the gallant defence of Placentia, 
and the measures concerted by C»clns. Gsllus 
was then on hla march, at the head of the first 
legion, to the relief of the place, little Imsgining 
that a few cohorts would be able to hold out 
Bgainst the strength and valour of the Germsn 
army. It was, however, no sooner known that 
C»clna had abandoned his eqterprlsa, and was 
then proceeding to Cremona, than ths spirit of 
tbe legion blaaed out at once. They desIrtMl to 
be led against tbe enemy. Their impatience 
rose to a pitch little short of sedition. It was 
with difficulty that Callus appeased the tumult. 
He made halt at Bedriacum, * a village situated 


a This viJlsfB, which, secordiog to dnvarloi, stood at 
the dLstance of twenty mUsa from Cremona, sad Is m»w 
called Cdjwto, has bemi rendered famous by the defeat of 
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bt t w en VeroDB and Cranotiaf and unhappily 
bnioiM for the elanchter of two Roman armlae. 
About the mme time the Othoniane gained a 
,Moond adTantige orer the enemy. Martlui 
. Maeer fought with nicoem near Cranona. That 
efflov, with the eplrit of enterpriee that dlitin- 
gulebed him, embarked the gladiatore on the 
Fo, and, making a eodden deeoent oo the op- 
posite bank, fell with fory on the auxilia- 
ries of Vltelllns. All who attempted to make 
head Rgminst him were put to the sword ; the 
rest fled with precipitation to Cremona. Macer 
was not willing to lose by rashness the fruit of 
his Tlctory. He knew that, by the arrlTil of 
fresh forces, ths fortune of the day might be 
changed, and, for that reason, recalled his men 
from the pursuit. Hiis measure spread a ge- 
neral discontent amongst the soldiers. It sras 
the misfortune of Otho's party to be on all oc- 
casions Infected with suspicion, and, with a 
strange perversity, to put the worst oonatmctlon 
on the conduct of their officers. The base of 
heart and petulant of tongue oomblned together, 
and with Tlrulent iuTectire defamed and black- 
ened erery character without distinction. Even 
Annlus Gallos, Suetonius Paulinos, and Ma- 
rins Celius, three eminent generals, did not 
escape the shafts of calumny. They were 
charged with Tarlous crimes. Bat ths mur- 
derers of Galba were the worst inoeudlaries. 
Conscious of their guilt, and flnding no rssplte 
from remorse and fear, these miscreants made it 
their business to embroil, to distract, and throw 
every thing into oonfosloo. They gave rent to 
their seditious designs with open insolence, and 
by clandestine letters Infused their venom into 
the mind of Otho ; a mind too susoeptible, al- 
ways hearkening to every malignant whisper, 
and only guarded against men of worth and 
honour ; In prosperity weak and irresolute; in 
distress collected, Arm, determined ; misfortune 
made him a better man. In bis present sltua- 
tdun, easily alarmed, and suspecting all bis offi- 
cers, he sent to Home for hli brother Titianus, 
and committed to him the whole conduct of the 
war. The interval was flUed by Celsus and 
Panllnas with active enterprise and brilliant 
success. 

XXIV. Cacina felt the disgrace of his late 
defeat, and saw with anxiety the fame of bis 
army mouldering away. He had been roughly 
handled at Placentia, his Buxlliaries were cut 
to pieces, and In every skirmish, not worthy of 
a particular detail, the enemy had the advantage. 
Ho likewise knew by sure Intelligence that Va- 
lens was advancing wltE bis army, and that 
commander might reap the laurels of the war. 
To prevent a drcumstance so humiliating, be 


Otbo, snd sftervrmrds, si will be seen In the third book 
of tfali Hbtorj, by tfast of VlteUlui. 
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resolved, with more courage than Judgmoit, to 
redeon his glory. With this intent he marohjsd 
to a viOsge called Castomm, ^ distant about 
twelve miles from Cremona. At that place, in 
a wood that overhangs the road, be stationed the 
flower of his auxiliaries in ambuscade. His 
cavalry bad orders to take an advanced post, and, 
after provoking an engagement, to give gronnd 
at once, and draw the enemy forward, till an 
nnexpected sally could be made from the woods. 
The stratagem was betrayed to the generals of 
Otho’s army. Paulinos took the command of 
the infantry, while Celsns led on the cavalry. 
Their men were ranged In order of battle. In 
the left wing were placed the vexUlsries of the 
thirteenth legion, four auxiliary cohorts, and 
five hundred horse. The high road was occu- 
pied by three pnetorlan cohorts, who formed 
the centre. The left wing consisted of the fint 
legion, two auxiliary cohorts, and five hundred 
horse. Besides these, a thousand of the cavalry, 
selected fW>m the preetorlan and auxiliary bands, 
were kept as a body of reserve to support the 
broken ranks, or, If the enemy gave way, to rush 
on at once and complete the victory. 

XXV. Before the two armies came to action, 
the Yltellians feigned a flight. Aware of the 
stratagem, Celsoi checked the ardour of bis men, 
and in bis tnm pretended to give ground. The 
adverse party, as they lay in ambush, thought 
they saw their opportunity, and, msbing for- 
ward inconsiderately, fell Into a snare. The le- 
gions flanked them &om both wings ; the cohorts 
attacked In front ; and the cavalry, wbeeliug 
round with rapidity, charged in the rear. Sue- 
tonius Paulinos still kept his infantry out of 
the engagement. By his natural temper slow 
and dellbfoxte, he chose to take his mmsures 
with precaution, rather than hazard a sudden 
conflict, and owe bis success to the chance of 
war. He ordered the hollows to be filled up, 
the ground to be cleared, and his ranks to be 
extended ; wisely Judging that it would then be 
time to think of victory, when he had taken care 
not to be conquered. During this delay the 
Yltellians seized the opportunity to shift their 
gronnd. They betook themselves to the a<^- 
oent vineyards, thick with Interwoven braoches, 
and, by oonseqaence, difficult of access. Hav- 
ing there, and in a wood that lay contiguous, 
found a safe retreat, they recovered their courage, 
and sallied out to attack the praetorian cavalry. 
The best and bravest officers of that corps were 


1 It sppemn Is SastDoiuB, that the place which la 
called C(u€orvm by Tadtui, wai a spot where the I'em - 
pie of Castor wmi built i OiAo trilnu guidam, verum 
tmtdiocnbiu pmiUitt apud Atpe», circagut Placentiam, 
etud Cfutorii (supple Txmplum) fuod looo notntn arf, 
vidt. Sueton. Is Otitooe, s. 0. It was about twelve 
miles fhKo Cremosa, between the Po and the Addoa 
(now Adda). 
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oat to pleoea. Eplphaneo,” the eftitem klof, 
who in lapport of Otho’i cauM faced erery 
danger, waa woanded Jn the engagemeot. 

XXVI. ^t length the infantry, onder the 
command of Paulinua, entered Into the action. 
'Ihe front line of the enemy gore way at once, 
and the parties that came to enpport them were 
In like manner put to the root. CcecLna had 
not the Judgment to act with hia whole strength 
at once. He brought up hie men in detach- 
ments; and the conaeqnence was, that, coming 
forward in succeaeion, and no where strong 
enongh, they soon gare way and ded with the 
ranks already broken. During this confusion, 
a violent tumult broke ont in Cseolna's camp. 
The soldiers were enraged that the whole army 
was not drawn out. They seized Julius Gra- 
tiis, the prefect of the camp, and loaded him 
with irons, on a suspicion that he held secret 
intelligence with his brother Julius Pronto, at 
that time a tribune in Otho's army, and, under 
a simiL'ar accosatlon, then confined in prison by 
the adverse party. Nothing now could equal 
the disorder and consternation that covered the 
Avhole Yitellion army. In the camp, in the 
field of buttle, in the flight, and amongst the 
parties that came to support the fugitives, the 
confusion was such, that, if Paullnus bad not 
sounded a retreat. It was the general opinion 
that Cieecina, with his whole army, might have 
been cut to pieces. In defence of his conduct, 
Paullnus answered, that, seeing how much toil 
and labour still remained, he was not willing to 
expose his men, already spent with the fatigue 
of the day, to fresh forces kept In reserve, and 
ready to issue from the adverse camp. An ex- 
hausted soldiery might, in that case, be over- 
powered ; and, If once broken, no post, no station 
remained behind. With this reasoning the 
Judicious few were satisfied, but in the lower 
ranks of the army discontent and murmuring 
still prevailed. 

XXVIl. The lou sustained in this engage- 
ment had no other effect on the vanquished 
VlteUJans, than to reduce their turbulent spirit 
to a sense of military duty. Caaclna threw the 
whole blame of his defeat upon the angorem- 
able temper of the army, at all times more dis- 
posed to mntiny than to face the enemy. The 
men now saw their error,* and began to submit 
to authority. Nor was this the case with re- 
gard to CjBoioa only: the same reformation 
showed itself in the camp of Pablos Valens, 
who was now advanced as far as Tiolnom. * 


f Epiphanss was the son of Antioefaus IV. king of 
Com ms gene, s district of Syria. 

S Tldniun, a dty ballt by the Trsnsslploe Gaols on 
tbertrsr IViniu, wlildi is besntl/uily desoibed by tflUus 
llalieos In tiie following Unas : 

CmniJess Xldaos sqoss et stsgna rsdoso 
Frrsplciras ■errst torbarl dckIs fondo. 


The soldiers under his oommand wars taught, 
by the late erent, no longer to despise the aio. 
my. To retrieve the bonoor of the army, they 
now were wlUing to behave with due submit 
■Ion to their generaL They bad been, not long 
before, gnJity of a bold and dangerous tomnit, 
of which, at the exact point of time, no notice 
could be taken, without breaking the thread of 
the narrative, and departing too much from, the 
transactions under C»clna. 

It may now be proper to give an acooont of 
that insurrection. 'Phe reader will remember, 
that, in the war between Nero and Viudex, the 
cohorts of the Batavian nation separated from 
the fourteenth legion, then on its way to Bri- 
tain ; and having heard, in the city of the Lin* 
gones, of commotions in favour of Vltelllus, 
went over to the standard of Piibiui Valens, 
Their arrogance, from that time, knew no 
bounds. They paraded the camp, in every 
quarter, and in the tents of the legions, making 
it their boast, that by them the fuurteeiiih 
legion had been overawed : by them Italy was 
wrested out of the hands of Nero ; and upon 
their swords the issue of the war depended." 
The Homan soldiers heard these speeches with 
indignation ; disputes and quarrels filled the 
camp, and discipline was at an end. Valens 
saw bis authority lessened, and knew too well, 
that, from clamour to actual mutiny the tran- 
sition is short and sudden. 

XXVIII. Id this posture of affairs, Valens 
received advice that the Tungrlana and Treve- 
rlans had met with a defeat, and that Otho’s 
fleet was hovering on the coast of Nsrbon GaiiL 
He took that opportunity to order s detachment 
of the Batavians to march to the relief of the 
province ; intending, at the same time, by a 
stroke of policy, to divide the mutinous troops, 
whom, in their collective body, he found impa- 
tient of control. This measure gave umbrage 
to the rest of his army. The auxiliaries mar- 
mured, and the legions complained aloud, “that 
they were now to lose the bravest troops in the 
servioe. The snemy was near at hand, and was 
that a time to withdraw a body of gallant sol- 
diers, who had so often fought with undaunted 
courage, and so often returned orowned with 
victory? If a single province is of more mo- 
ment than the city of Rome, and the empire is 
but a secondary consideration, why not march 


Et aitidajD vlrldl lente Lrahit aniDe Uquoraa ; 

Vix credss labJ, ripii tam mltis oparb 
Arfutos Inter, rolucruns oertamliis, cantus 
SonmiTerain dnedt IncrnLl gufgite lympbam. 

Ds BelU) Plisico, lib. Iv. ver. 81 
It may be douktsd, bowerer, whether this dsscrlpttoa 
to itricUy true. Hr Addbou ssyi, he doea not know 
why the poet has represeated it as so very gentle and 
■till a liver, as the bUhup of hattsbory ran down with 
the stream thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but 
one rower. 
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fvlth tht oaltMl ttnnftli of tba wkolo midj? 
On tk« otfaer haB4, If Italy mutt ke the thoa^ 
of war ; if tbora, aod tbara only, a dedalre rio-* 
tofy can b« obtained ; why Mparate fnrm the 
army thoae gallant Ttteranir like the eoandeat 
llmbe oat 9 O from the body ?” 

XXIX. To allay thla ferment, Valeni went 
forth, preceded by hie llctora. The men paid 
DO r^g;^ to their general ; they pelted him with 
etonea ; they^brced him to fly tefore them ; they 
ptmaedbim with opprobaloiu lanfuage, aocoalng 
him of haring embraled, to bUown prlrate aae, 
the apolU of Gaul, the gold of Vienne, ‘ and the 
reoompenae due to the aoldlera for all their toll 
and labour. They ruahed to hia pavilion, pillaged 
hia camp-equipage, and. In hopea of finding hid- 
den treaaure, pierced the ground with their 
■peara and Jarellnt. Valena In the mean time, 
dlagnlaed like a alare, lay concealed in the tent 
of an officer of the cavalry. Alpbenna Varua, 
the prafect of the camp, aaw the phrenay aubald- 
ing, and, In the ebh of their paaalona, thought it 
beat to let repentance take poeoeoaion of them by 
degreea. With that intent, he gave ordera to the 
centurlona neither to rlalt the night watch, nor 
auffer tha uaual aignala to be given by Bound of 
trumpet. A dead alienee followed. The mutl- 
neera atood covered with aatonlahment, wonder- 
ing that no one aaaumed the command; they 
gaxed at each othar, and trembled at being left 
to tbemaelvea. By alienee and redgnation they 
hoped to give a proof of returning virtue. In 
the end they buret into teara, and with humble 
Bupplicationa Implored forglveneaa. Valena ven- 
tured to appear. Aa aoon aa the aoldlera aaw 
him beyond expectation aafe, unhurt, in a aordid 
dreaa, with teara atarting from hia eye, a mingled 
tumult of Joy and Borrow and afiFectlon awelled 
in every breaat. < With the quick tranaltlon of 
paaalona common with the multitude, they poured 
forth their coagratulatlona ; and with ahouta of 
applanae placed their general amldat the eaglea 
and Btandarda, on hia tribunal. Valena acted 
with well-timed moderation. No mao waa 
alngled out for puniahment. Afraid, however, 
that, by too mneh coolnem, he might make them 
■uapect Bome deep deaign, he tb<^ht fit to re- 
primand a few by name, and hia reaentment 
went no farther. In the dletraetlona of a civil 
war, be knew that tba power of the gemal ia 
never equal to the liberty claimed by hie eol- 
diera.* 

XXX. While Valeoa employed hia army in 
throwing up Intrenohmenta at Tidnum, an ao- 


1 Iba peopla oi Ylenna wera obliged to pordiaM the 
protection of Valena. Hlat. L a. 00. 

B In an army, whera all allka from tha hlgheat to tha 
loweat eommlttad the neat vlolaat outragea, tha aot- 
diara knew no aaborriinartoji, GaUt, when widely 
apraad. lerala all dtatinetioo. Lacan trnly obaervaa, 

Taatona, qaoa ingalnat, Bqoat 

PaAiBAL. UK V. ver. 89 Ql 


[a.u.c. 822 , 

count of CiMlDa’adafeat reached tha camp. Ihe 
fiem* of aeditien waa ready to break out a accood 
time. All agreed, that by the treachery of Val- 
ena they were detained firom the field of battle. 
They rmolved to llDger no longer ; they eoomed 
to wait the motlopa of an Inactive commander ; 
they marched before the coloora, and, ordering 
the atandard-bcarelx to poih on with alacrity, 
never halted, till, by a rapid march, they joined 
Cmoina’a army. In that camp Valena waa in 
DO kind of credit. The vanqulahed aoldlera 
complained, that with an inferior force they were 
left expoeed to the enemy ; and, by extolling the 
atrength and valour of their new fiienda, they 
hoped to conciliate eateem, and throw from tbem- 
aolvea the Impatation of cowardice. Valena waa 
at the bead of an army which exceeded that of 
Cmolna by almoet doable the number, and yet 
the latter waa the favourite of the men. Hia 
liberal aplrlt gained him friendi, and hia gene- 
roalty waa pralaed by alL To the vigoor of 
youth be united a graceful figure, and he poe- 
aeeaed thoee nameleoa qualJtlea, ' which, though 
of DO Bolid value, oondllata favour, men know 
not why. Hence a aplrlt of emulation between 
the two oommandera. Cmcina oigected to hia 
rival the oordld vioea that diagraced hia charac- 
ter; and, In return, Valena laughed ataman 
elate with pride and vain oetentatlon. And yet 
the two oblefa acted towarda each other with 
diigulaed hoatility. In their seal for the com- 
mon (muae, their matnal animoaitiea were lup- 
premed, though not extinguUhed. In their let- 
tera, they treated Otbo and LLi licentloua prmo- 
ticea in a atyle that abowed they acomed all 
terma of future reoonclllatioD. The conduct of 
the offioera In the oppoelte army waa very differ- 
ent. They apoke of VltelUna with reaerve ; and 
though hia mannera afforded ample materiala 
for Invective, they ohoie to coutaiu tbemaelvea 
within the boundi of pmdence. 

XXXI. It may be here obaerved, that, what- 
ever were the ahadea of vice in the oppoaite char- 
actera of tba oontandlng ohleft, death, In the end, 
made the true diatlnotion between them : Otbo 
fell with glory, and Vltelliua with dligrace and 
Infamy. During their llveo, men dreaded greater 
mlBchief from the unbridled paaalona of Otbo, 
than from tha alnggiih debaBobery of Viteiilua. 
The murder of Oalba made the former an olgect 

of dateatation j while the latter waa never charged 

with babif the author of the war. * VitelUua, 


8 Cmdiia waa admired by hia aoldien for tboM agree ■ 
able Mcondary qualltiao. which often gain the affleotiona 
of the mnltitode. Corbolo, the great comman der , who 
la wo muefa axtoUad by Tadtoi, anitad to hia rapcrlor 
taienti the apeetoutrilUa that eoMiUatafhvoar, Svptr 
wopw HtnUmm ampiw nU mmf mw , wUmm tfwtiw i mmit tm wali- 
Au. AmiaU,xfli. a. a 

4 VlteUioa waa of ao alngfUi a di ap o a ltin a, that be 
aeemed to aet under the diroctloD of othen, mot from 
the Impolae of Ua own mliid. 
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byhii flattooy and ■eniaal appetites, was hli 
own enemy; Otho, by bliprofiuion, bii cruelty, 
and bit daring spirit, was the enemy of bis coun- 
try. As soon as the forces under Ceolna and 
Valens bad formed a JoucUod, the Vitelliao 
[>arty wished for nothlDg so much as a decbiro 
ootioD. Otfao was not determined which was 
most for his interest, a speedy engagement or a 
lingering war. In this state of irresolution, be 
called a council, when Suetonius PauUnus, an 
ofhcor surpassed by no man of that age, judged 
it consistent with hli high military character, to 
weigh all cinmm stances, tmd upon the whole to 
give a decided opinion. He contended, that to 
bring the dispute to an immediate issue, was the 
business of Vitellius; and, on the contrary, to 
draw the war into length was the game that 
Otho ought to play. He argued as follows: 

X X X 1 1. “ Tho whole collected force of Vitel- 
liuH is now in Italy : the resources which he has 
left behind him are iocousiderable. From Gaul 
lie has nothing to expect. The spirit of that 
ticrco and turbulent people Is still in agitation; 
and while Germany, with hostile numbers, is 
ever ready to invade the Roman provinces, the 
banks of the Rhine cannot be left naked und de- 
fenceless. The legions in Britain have the na- 
tives on their hands, and they are divided by the 
sea. Sl>ain cannot boast of resources. I'he 
province of Narbou Gaul has been harassed by 
Otho’i fleet, and is still covered with oonsterna- 
tion. The part of Italy which lies beyond the 
Fo is shut In by the Alps, deprived of all relief 
by sea, and the armies that passed that way have 
made the whole country a scene of desolation. 
There is no place from which Vitellius am hope 
to be supplied with grain ; and he whb wants 
pruvisiuiiH, in a short time will want an army. 
The Germans, a brave and warlike i>eople, con- 
Blitute the strength and bulwark of the VitcUian 
party : protract the war, aud will they bo able 
to go through a summer campaign ? The change 
of soil, and tho heat of the climate, wiU relax 
their vigour. The war, that by strenuous efForU 
may be pushed to a prosperous Issue, grows lan- 
guid when drawn into length, and in a state of 
tedious suspense whole armies have mouldered 
away. 

“ On the other band, Otho’s party Is In do 
want of supplies ; their friends are firm, and 
great resources are still In reserve. Pannonla, 
M«sia, Dalmatia, and tho eastern prorioces, ara 
able to send numerous armies Into the field. All 
Italy dedaroi for Otho: Rome, the capital of 
the empire, is stiU In his posse-ion ; and, above 
all, he has on hU side the senate and the Roman 
people ; IRustrloas names, aud always of tho first 
Importance, tboogh their glory Id some conjunc- 
tures has been eclipsed There is stlU In reserve 
a store of w«dth, both public and prlvmte ; and 
richoa at aU times are the sinews of war, In pub- 
lio dissensions more powerful than tho sword. 
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The soldiers in the service of Otho are in good 
condition, inured to Italy, or eeasoned to the 
heat in warmer cUmales. In tbeir front tbs 
river Po Is a barrier, and there are fortifled cities, 
strongly garrisoned, all determined to hold out 
to the last. Of this the gallant defence of Pla- 
centia Is a sufficient proof. For these reasons, a 
slow and lingering war Is the beat expedient 
Pass but a few days, and the fourteenth legion, 
famous for its bravery, wUi arrive tHth a strong 
reiuforcoment of auxiliaries from Msesls. A 
council of war may then be called ; and should 
it be thought advisable to baxard a battle, Otho, 
in that eveut, may take the field with a superior 
army." 

XXXIll. Marius Celsua concurred iu this 
opinion. Annlus Gailun was not present He 
bad been hurl by a fall from bit horse a few days 
before, and was not yet recovered; but being 
ooDiulted by persons sent for the purpose, he 
acceded to the counsels of PuuJiiius. Otho was 
for trying the Issiio of a battle, ills brother 
Titianus, and Proculus, tho prefect of the pr»- 
torion guards, though neither of them had any 
miUtary experience, did what In them lay to In- 
cite Q temper of itself rash and precipitate. The 
gods, they said, and the tutelar genius of Otho, 
were present Iu council, and would not fail to 
guide and animate the battle. Such was the 
language of flattery. They made their poisoa 
palatable, aud no muu presumed to administer 
an antidote. 

To offer battle was the result of the debate; 
but whether the emperor should command iu 
person, or withdraw to a place of safety, was a 
question still to bo discussed. Celsus and J’auli- 
Dus gave no opioiou. To expose the priuce to 
the dangers of the field, was more than they 
chose to baxard. That point was left to the 
authors of. the peTDiclouH couiiwd already given. 
By their advice Otho retired to Brixellum, ther# 
to reserve himself fur the good of the people and 
the majesty of empire, brom this day the ruin 
of Otho may be dated. He took with him a 
eonslderable detach meut of the pratorian cohorts, 
tho body-guard, and a strong party of hone. 
After their departure, the spirit of the sriny 
begau to droop. They luspected their oflioers. 
The prince, to whom the eoldlen were faithful- 
ly attached, aod who. In return, confided in 
them, and them only, abandoned his cause, with- 
out having a head to direct, or a general to 
whose authority themeu were willing to submiu 

XXXIV. Daring these transactions, DOthliii 

of ail that passed was a secret In the Mp of 
ViteUios. From the deserters, who In clrU 
wars are always numerous, and also ftxMn tbo 
spiM* whose genius it is, while they pry Into 
the secrets of others, to betray their own, eve^ 
thing tmnspired. Cmcloo and Valeus Uy^ 
wait for the motions of an enemy, whom they 
saw contriving their own dertrucOon. To plan 
3 D 
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>n wi ta rpar b e-WM anneoeMrj, where the beet 
wiadom wu to mcoeed bj the foil j of othen. 
In order, howerer, to fire Jnloney to the glA> 
dlatOTB ^ on tbe oppoeite bank of the Po, and at 
the same time to keep their own aoldlen employ- 
ed, they began to throw a bridge orer the rirer. 
Ae a foundation for the work, they ranged in 
proper order a number of boata, made iait at 
equ^ dJetanoee by etmng timbere, with their 
prowa turned againit the current, and by their 
anohon eecured from drirlng from the apoL 
The cablea were of alength to play In the water. 
In order, when the atream increaaed, that the 
Teaaela might be gently lifted up and down 
without danger or oonfuaion. In the boat at 
tbe further extremity of the bridge, they canaed 
a tower to be erected, which served at once to 
close tbe passage, ,and give the men a station, 
where they might, with their battering engines, 
prevent the approach of the enemy. 

XXXV. The Othonlana also raiaed a tower 
on tbe opposite bank, and thence were able to 
annoy tbe enemy with massy atones and flam- 
ing brands. A Hmall iiland stood in the middle 
of the water. The gladiators attempted to pasa 
over in boats; but the Germans, expert in 
swimming, dashed into the atream, and titok 
poaseailon of the place. In order to dislodge 
them, Macer put off with a strong party of gla- 
diators on board bis galleys : but tbe gladiators 
were not able to cope with regular soldiers ; and 
the motion of the vessels not allowing them a 
firm footing, they fought at a disadvantage with 
. men, who fhmi the land were able to discharge 
their missive weapons with sorer aim and more 
certain effect. On board the vessels all was 
hurry and confusion, llie rowers and oombo- 
tants obstructed each other. The Germans 
plunged into the river, and, selling hold of tbe 
boats, boarded several, and sunk others to the 
bottom. The whole passed nnder the eye of 
both armies. 'The Vitelllans looked on with 
^oy, while the adverse party, stung with Indig- 
nation, railed at Macer, whom they called the 
author of their disgrace. 

XXXVI. 'ilie gladiators, in such vessels as 
they could save, retreated from the Island, and 
by their flight put an end to the engagement. 
Macer was devoted to destmctlon. The sol- 
diers clamoured for his blood. One of them 
darted his lance, and actually wounded him ; 
while the rest rushsd on sword in hand, and would 
have killed him on the spot, If the tribunes and 
centurions bad not Interposed to save him from 
thsir fury. In a short time after, Vestricins 
Spurlnna, having, by order of Otbo, left a mo- 
derate garrison at Fiscentia, eame up to tbe 


1 It hss been slresdy mentloDed, that Otfao had In his 
army two thousand gladiators j a dlsgraoefol expedient, 
sayi Todtos, bat In drll wars adopted by the ablest 
ffmermls. ptrcmliaarwta^iam 

. wmeris ^mUnu umrpatum. See this book, t. xL 


Qa.u c. 8i2. 

main body with tbe cohorts nnder his command. 
Macsr was superseded, and in his place Flavius 
Sabinas, consul elect, was appointed ; to the 
great Joy of tbe common men, who suw with 
pleasure every change of their officers. Tbe 
oommonders, in their tom, saw the unruly 
spirit of the army, and, with reluctance, ac- 
cepted a service so often dlstorbed by tumult 
and sedition. 

XXXVII. I And It asserted as a fact, and 
by authors of credit, that the two ar nies, dread- 
ing the calamities of war, and at the same time 
detesting tbe two rival princes, whose flagitioni 
deeds grew every day more notorious, were dis- 
posed to lay down their arms, and either to 
name a person worthy of the succession, or to 
refer that matter to the choice of tbe senate, 
lliis, we are told, was the consideration that 
weighed with Otho’e generals, when they pro- 
posed to draw the war into length, and, in par- 
ticular, that Paulinos acted with that motive, 
lie was tbe flrst and most distinguished of the 
consular rank, the highest in military reputa- 
tion, and his conduct in Britain * had given 
superior lustre to his name. But though it 
may be reasouable to admit, that a few, in that 
juncture, had the public good at heart, and 
wished to see two vile competitors, the most 
abandoned of mankind, postponed to a virtu- 
ous prince; it is, notwithstanding, highly im- 
probable that Paulinas, a man of experience and 
oonsummate onderstandlog, should, in an age 
so oorrupt and profligate, amuse himself with 
hopee of finding one spark of virtup. He knew 
tbe madness of the timea; and could he expect, 
that tbe same iniktuated multitude, whose 
wickedness bad kindled the flame of war, would 
on a sadden prefer tbe blessings of peace, and 
consent, for tbe repose of the world, to sheath 
the destructive sword? Can It be imagined, 
that tbe armies then in the field, dissonant in 
langnage, and In their manners stUl more dis- 
cordant, could ever be brought to coalesce in one 
opinion? Above all, can it be supposed that 
the leading chiefs, a set of men immersed in 
luxury, overwhelmed with debts, snd conscious 
of their crimes, would submit to any master 
who was not, like themselves, plunged in vice, 
and by gratitude for bis elevation obliged to be 
the patron of the most pernicious citlieus ? 

XXXVIII. The love of power and domina- 
tion seems to be an Instloot of the human heart," 


9 For tbe oonilaot of Soetoiriui PsallDOs, and the 
brUliant suooess of his arms la Britain, see Aunals, xiv. 
from Becthm 99 to 40. 

3 Bsllort has s similar observmtloa : Natura wtorta- 
lium amda tfssperi^, H prmctp* ad asplendam omIsm 
C Hpid i fk Mm . De BelL Jaguith. a 0. The sequel of this 
■ectlou. In which the progress of tbe human psaslous 
and tlie causes of dvll commotion sre unfolded, hoi some 
resemblance to s pasage la Lucid, whkk has been 
quoted In a former note. 
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impUiited by tho hand of nitare. Cofinl wlih 
the fonndatlon of Rome, it gnxr with the 
growth of the empire, and, in the hour of pride 
and grandeur, broke out with reaistlem violence. 
Before that period, while the republio wae in its 
infancy, the equality of condlticmi waa euily 
preserved. In prooem of time, when the pride 
of foreign kings was humbled, and rival nations 
submitted to the Roman arms, avurice began to 
accumulate riches, and contentions arose be- 
tween the senate and the people. Factious tri- 
bunes prevailed at one time, and ambitious con- 
suls at another. In the heart of the city, and 
even In the forum, the sword of discord was 
drawn, and those dissensions were a prelude to 
the rage of civil war. Caius Marius, a man 
sprung from the dregs of the populace, and 
Lucius Sylia, fierce and cruel beyond the rest 
of the nobility, overturned the constitution of 
their country, and on the ruins of public liberty 
established a system of tyranny and lawless 
power. Pompey came soon after, with passions 
more disguised, but no way better. From that 
time, the struggla has been for supreme do- 
minion. llie legions that filled the plains of 
Pharsolla, and afterwards met at Philippi, 
though composed of Roman citizens, never once 
thought of laying down their arms. And are 
wo to believe that the armies of Otho and Vital- 
ii us were of a more pacific temper? ITiey bad 
instigations equally powerful ; the same wrath 
of the gods pursued them ; the same popular 
phrensy kindled the flame of discord; and the 
same vices conspired to urge them on to mutual 
slaughter. Their war, it is true, was ended by 
a single battle ; but for that speedy Issue the 
world was indebted, not to the virtue of the 
armlet, but to the abject spirit of the contending 
princes. But these reflections on the spirit of 
ancient and modem times have betrayed me Into 
H long digressloD. I resume the thread of my 
narrative. 

XXXIX. From the time when Otho with- 
drew to BrLxellnm, bis brother Titian us assum- 
ed all the pride and pomp of commander- In- 
chlef, but the power and real authority remained 
In the hands of Proculus. Celsos and Paullnus 
were no more than mere nominfil generals. No 
roan sooght their advice. They were. In fact, 
snperseded ; serving no purpose but tbst of 
screening the folly of others, and bearing the 
blame of blunders not their own. The tribunes 
and centurions could render no effectual service, 
while ignorance and insufficiency were preferred, 
and real talents lay neglected. The common 
men appeared with an air of alacrity, but more 
dlspoeed to cavil with their generals, than to 


Nsmque ut opes nimisi mundo fortuns aabseto 
iDtallt, See. 

£t ram coDtnllbua tarbsates Jura tiibani. 
******* ruAiBAL. JJb. I rer. 160. 


I execute their orden. A nddoi resolution waa 
taken to shift their ground, and encamp within 
I four miles of Bedriaoum. * They conducted 
their march, and chose their station, with such 
want of skill, that, though it was then the spring 
of the year, and the country round abounded 
with rivers, the army waa distressed for want 
of water. The expediency of hazarding a bat- 
tle became again the subject of debate. Otbo, 
by frequent despatches, insisted on the most 
vigorous measures : the soldiers called for their 
emperor, and with clamour demanded hla pre- 
sence on the day of battle. Many were of 
opinion, that the forces beyond the Po should 
bo called In to reinforce the army. History has 
not materials to decide what would have been 
the most prudent measure; but it is certain, 
that of all possible evils they chose the worst. 

XL. They resolved to march to the conflux of 
the Po‘ and the Addua, at the dJstence of six- 
teen miles. In this moremeiit the soldiers pre- 
sented DO appearance of an army going to ofler 
battle. They marched as If going to open a cam- 
paign, not to decide it. llie measure waa in 
direct opposition to the advice of Celsua and 
Pnulinns. 'Hiose officers represented the dan- 
ger of exposing the soldiera, fatigued by their 
march, and bending under the weight of their 
baggage, to the attack of an enemy unincumbered, 
and fresh from a march of lour miles only. An 
army in that condition would seize ibeir oppor- 
tunity, and begin a general assault before Otho's 
men conld form the line of battle ; perhaps they 
were dispersed In small parties, or employed at 
the intrenebments. Titianus and Proculus were 
not to be convinced. When overcome by argu- 
ment, they resorted to their orders, and the will 
of the prince was a decisive answer. About the 
same time a NumJdian horsemsn, ' posting at 
full speed, arrived with letters from Otho, in a 
style of sharp reproof condemning the tedious 
operations of the army, and, in a peremptory 
tone commanding his generals to bring on a dt- 
clsive action. To a mind like his the interval of 
suspense was dreadful. Delay kept him in 


4 Brotier observes, that the place to wfalrJi the Othu- 
nians sdvuired Is aowcallad Tor Anzoitmi, betweea ts« 
rivers OUio and DermoHo. 

6 Die Addaa (now Adda) falls into the Fo, about six 
milee to the west of CremonjL 

6 ITie taste for show and splemloar wwi so froat, that 
none, who, in that age, were what we now call ptx>ple 
of ftshlon, fhoM to appear on the Applan or Flamloimn 
road, or to make an •xcunhm to their Tillas, wlUioat a 
train of Numldlana mounted on tlte swift bones of their 
country, to ride before their rarrUffes, and fire notice, 
by a cloud of dust, that a man ^vas on the road. 
For this fact we are indebted to Seneca, who saya, Om- 
Mftjamno persgrwwsfur, ut ittot Numidamm pjvmr. 
rateil%iUatui,atgueuia^fwtencurforemamtficedat: turpe 
eat, nuJlot ene, 9U1' occurrente* ria dejieiant ; fiu knst- 
turn komtinem venire wMgno puhere oe ie n i tm i . B en aca, 
epift l£i. 
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^XLL On the fame day, while C»oIna wae 
fiB\pley«d In throwing abridge over the Fo, two 
{■eetorian trlbanee arrlTed to demand an in- 
terrievr. ITwj wew admitted to an audience, 
wbea a Midden alann from the eoouta announced 
the ^leaay at hand. The buaineu broke off 
dhrnptly, and the Intention of the trlbanee was 
left 111 tbe dark. What their deeign wae, whe- 
ther to betray their own party, to lay a enare for 
tbe VltelHana, or to make a fair and honourable 
propoaal, cannot now be known. Ceclna dla- 
mlmed the trlbanee, and made the beet of hie 
way to the camp. He found that "Valene bad 
loot no time : the algnal for battle woe already 
given, and the men were drawn out under arms. 
While the legions were eagerly employed in Bot- 
tling by lot the order iu which they were to take 
their etatlone in the field, tbe cavalry advanced 
to charge the enemy, and, contrary to all expec- 
tation, were put to the rout by an inferior num- 
ber. The Othoniane punned with vigour, and 
would have forced them to fly for efaelter to their 
Intrenchmente, bad not the Italic legion oppoeeil 
the mnaways, and sword In hand compelled 
them to return to the charge. Meanwhile, the 
rest of the army, without burry or confusion, 
drew up In order of battle, unmolested by the 
enemy, and, in fact, without being seen : as a 
thick coppice, that stood between both parties, 
interoepted their view. 

In Otho’s army nothing was seen but tumult 
and distraction ; tbe chiefs without courage, or 
authority; the men mistrusting the offlcen ; tbe 
ground not cleared of the baggage, and the fol- 
lowen of the camp mixing in the ranks. Tbe 
road which they occupied was rendered so nar- 
row, by a ditch on each side, that, even though 
no enemy were at hand, a march over tbe 
causey would have been performed with difficul- 
ty. Their whole army was in confusion ; some 
crowding about their colours; others at aloes 
and running to and fro to find their proper post ; 
all Id a confused clamour, roaring for their com- 
rades, answering to their names, and confound- 
ing one another with noise and uproar. Some, 
still shifting their ground, advanced to tbe front 
line ; others fell into tbe rear ; none remaining 
in one spot, bat shifting their ground, as fear or 
courage happened to prompt them. 

XLII. The Othoniane bad scarce recovered 
from their surprise, when a sudden Incident dif- 
fused a general joy ; but a joy that tended to lull 
them into seomity, and relax their courage into 
languor and stupid amazement. A report vras 
spread, that the forces of Vltelllus bad abandoned 
hk cause : bat tram what quarter it took its 
origin ; whether by dealgn or cbanee ; ^ from tbe 


1 Buetonliu ex p r esily uyi, that Otbu, In the last en< 
gagement at Bedrlaoma, was defeated by a stratagem. 
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emissaries of the VltelHana, or the adverse party, 
has never been explained. Tbe effect on the 
minds of tbe Othonlans was altogether extraor- 
dinary. Laying aside all thoughts of coming to 
action, they saluted the opposite army, who 
stood astonished, and returned a deep and hol- 
low murmur. Those in Otho’a ranks, who did* 
not know the cause of the civility shown by 
their friends, thought themselves betrayed. In 
that moment the VitelUauB began tbe attack. 
Their army was in regular order, and their 
numbers were superior. The Othoniane, still 
In disorder, and fatigued by their march, received 
the flrst impression with uiidauuted firmness. 
The place where the action grew warm being 
thick with trees and interwoven vine-branches, 
the combat varied according to tbe nature of tbs 
ground. 'They fought man to man ; they en- 
gaged at a distance ; they discharged their darts 
and missive weapous; they brought forward se- 
parate battalions, or advanced in tbe form of a 
wedge. Ou the high road the engagement was 
close and obstinate. Darts and lant^es were of 
DO use. They fought hand to band, foot to foot, 
aud buckler against buckler. With their swords 
Bud axes they cut through helmets and breast- 
plates. They knew one another ; each Individ- 
ual was coDiplcuons to bis friends and enemies; 
his exploits were seen by all ; and every man 
fought, as if the issue of the war depended upon 
hia single arm. 

XLllI. Upon an open plain of coniiderable 
extent, that lay between the Fo and tbe high 
road, two legions met in fierce encounter ; on 
the pmrt of Vitellius, the one and twentieth, 
famed for Its valour, and commonly known by 
tbe name of Rafax ; ' on tbe side of Otbo, the 
first legion, entitled Ai>JUTaii, which had never 
been in action, and now panted for an opportu- 
nity to fiesb their maiden swords. Tbeir first 
attack was not to be resisted. I'hey broke through 
the ranks of tbe one ond twentieth, and carried 
off their eagle. Roused by this disgrace, the 
Vltelliaus added rage to bravery, and bore down 
all before them. Orphldius Beiiignus, who 
commanded Othu's legion, fell in the conflict. 
His men were driveu back with great slaughter, 
and the loss of several standards. In another 
part of the field, tbe thirteenth legion was routed 
by the fifth, and the fourteenth was hemmed In 
by superior ntimbera. Otho’i generals had long 
since fled the field, while Cecina and Valens 
coutipued to exert themselves, watching every 
torn of tbe battle, and sapporting tbe ranks in 
every quarter. Fresh forces came to their as- 
slstanoe. Tbe Batavians, under Varus Alphe- 


His soldiers were called oat to be present st s general 
padfloatloD, and. In the very art of bating the VllclUsn 
army, were suddenly attacked. Sueton. Life of Otho, 
s.a 

8 For tbe twenty-flnt legion, eallsd see this 

book, a 0, note. 
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nan, htTlnf eat to pleoea the gUdlitoii ittempt- 
big In boat! to oroH the Po, came Into the Add, 
fliubed Tfith ■aooeai, and charged the anemy in 
flank. 

XLIV. ThecentreofOtho’i army gave way, 
and fled with precipitation towards Bedriacom. 
A long space lay before them ; the road was ob- 
structed with heaps of slain, and the enemy 
hung upon their rear. In civil wars no priso- 
ner. tre rmery^ for ml... theilaoghter, for thit 
^n, WM the mor. droadful. ■ Suotonlo. 

I aulliiu and Lklnioj I’roculna fled difi'erent 
waye, both rewWed not to return to the camp. 
Vedlufl Aqiiila, who commanded the thirteenth 
legion, by hla own indiecretJon exposed himself 
to the fnry of the soldiers. He entered the 
camp, while it was yet broad day -light ; and the 
very men, who were the first to turn their backs 
on the enemy, were now Che foremost in sedi- 
tion. lliey crowded round their superior officer 
witli a torrent of abusive langungo, and offered 
violence to his person. They charged him with 
treachery, and desertion, lu the true spirit of 
vulgar minds, transfciTing to others their own 
guilt and infamy. Titiaiius and Celsus owed 
their safety to the darkness of the night. They 
did not venture into the camp, till the sentinels 
wore stationed at their posts, and the tumult was 
appeased by the entreaties, the advice, andauthu- 
rlty of Anniua Gallui, who had the address to 
make the men sensible of the folly and madness 
of adding to the havoc of the field by their own 
destructive fury. Whether the war was at end, 
or to be onca more renewed with vigour, he re- 
presented, in either case, the necessity of union 
among themselves. A face of sorrow and de- 
jection covered the camp. All were hushed in 
silence ; all but the pratorlans, who still grum- 
bled discontent, asserting that they were det<»ted 
by treachery, not by the valour of the enemy. 

“ The Vitellians/’ they aald, “ (M»uld not boast 
of a cheap victory. Their cavalry was routed, 
and one of their legions lost their eagle. Otho | 
■till larviTed, and the troops beyond the Po were I 
ready to advance ; the legions from Mteila were [ 
on their march ; and a considerable part of the ' 
army, detained at Bedrlacum, had no share in | 
the action. These were still in reserve j they J 
were not conquered ; and if a total overthrow j 
was to be their lot, they might fall with glory in 
the field of battle." With these and sueb-like 
reflections the pratorlans kept their minds in 
agitation, by turns inflamed with anger, or de- 
pressed with fear. They saw their ruined con- 
dition ; despair succeedeil, and from despair they 
derived courage and a spirit of revenge. 


3 In the dvll wan no piisooers were made, to be sf- 
terwsrdi sold to slsrery and, by cunsequenoe, no quar- 
ter was glTCD. Flatarch, In hli srcoont of this bottle, 
dssciibes a most dreadful carnage. See the Life of Otho. 


XLV. ISfl TMtriooi war 
dlitaoee of An mlln from Badriaoam. Tkn: 
fsiarmla did not think U adHnhlA on tbn «tne 
day to attempt the enemj'a camp; Enpeedng a 
volnntarj loirender, they were willing to gitt 
their men tome time to rapoae. To eoctmp wsi 
not In tbeJr power. The eoldlav took the Seli 
prepared forbattJe, unlnoambered, god of ooam 
without the meant of throwing up intraieb- 
ments. Their arma and their victory were their 
"Ojy fortification. On the following day the 
Othonlans showed a pacific disposition ; and 
even those, who the night before breathed no- 
thing but war and veugeance, with one consent 
agreed to send a deputation to the enemy. The 
Vitelllan leaders were willing to hearken to 
terms of accommodaaon. The deputies not re- 
turning Immediately, the suspense occasioned un 
awful interval in Otho's camp. Peace was nt 
length announced, and the intrcncbmeiits were 
thrown open. A tender scene ensued. The con- 
querors and the conquered embraced each other, 
and with mingled joy and sorrow lamented the 
horrors of civil war. In the same tents, rela- 
tions, friends, and brothers, dressed each other’s 
wounds. They now perceived that their hopes 
were a mere dslusion, and that slaughter, sor- 
row, and repentance, were their certain lot. 

Nor was there in the two armies a single per- 
son who had not the death of a friend or a rela- 
tion to lament. The body of Orphidlue, the 
commander of a legion, after diligent search, 
was found among the slain, and burned with the 
usual solemnities. A few of the comniou men 
were burled by their friends : the rest were left 
to welter on the bare earth. 

XL VI. Otho, ill the mean time, having taken 
hla resolntlon, waited, without fear, or dejec- 
tion of mind, for an account of the event. Vague 
and uncertain rumours reached his ear. v^t 
length the fugitive,*!, who escaped from the field, 
brought sure intelligence* that all was lost. Ike 
soldiers, who stood near his person, did not stay 
to hear the aontlmenU of the emperor, but broke 
out with Impatient ardour, exhorting him to 
summon up his best resolution. There were 
I forces still in reserve, and, in tbek- prince’s 
I caose, they were ready to brave every danger. 

I In this declaration there was no flattery ; they 
spoke from the heart. In a fit of Jnitinctlve 
fury they desired to be led agHiiist the enemy, 
by their example the drooping spirit of their 
ftlends would be once more excited to deeds of 
valour. 'I'he men, who stood at a disLance, 
stretched forth their hands in token of their ab- 
sent, while such as gathered round the prince 
fell at his feet, and clasped his knees. I^lotius 
Finnua distinguLsbed himself by hla seal. This 
officer commanded ibe preetorian guards. He 
implored his master not tosbandon an army de- 
voted to his interest, nor to renounce a brave 
and generous soldiery, who had undergone so 
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muofa, aod were itiU reedy to fece erery danger. 

DoUe mJnd, be uld, **'itaDdi a aJege 
■felnat edTerelty, while the little spirit oaplta- 
letes It once. True oonrage grapples with mis- 
fortune, and, in the last dlstreas, still makes head 
against eTery diflBculty. The mean and al^ect 
sink down In despair, and yield without a strag- 
gle." 'ilie soldiers fixed their eyes on the prince, 
and with every symptom In his conntenanoe 
their passions variecL If he assented, they 
thundered forth their applause ; if he seemed in- 
flexible, a groan expressed the anguish of their 
hearts. Nor was the spirit confined to the prsD- 
torians, who were properly the soldiers of Otbo : 
it extended to the detachment sent forward by 
the MsBslan legions. Those men with one voice 
declared for Otho ; they assured him, that the 
same xesl pervaded their comrades, who were 
coming forward by rapid marches, and even then 
Ziad entered AquMclm. Hence it is evident, that 
great resources still remained, and that a fierce 
and obstinate war, nncertain in the event, and 
big with danger to all parties, might have been 
renewed, and carried on with vigonr. 

XLVIl. Otho had weighedaJl clrouznstances ; 
ambition was at an end, and be prepared to close 
the scene. ' He addr e ssed the boldlera to the 
following efiect : “ When I behold the ardour 
that glows In every breast ; when I consider the 
virtue that inspires so many gallant friends, 1 
cannot think of exposing you again to the des- 
tructive sword ; nor do 1 value my life at such a 
price. The views wbiofa you display to me, 
were 1 disposed to live, are bright and tempting ; 
by renouncing them, I fall with greater glory. \ 
\ have made acquaintance with fortune ; we have | 
tried each other, for what length of time is not 
material; butthe felicity, which does not pro- 
mise to last, cannot be eqjoyed with moderation. 
Vltelllua begin the war ; he claimed the empire, 
and, by consequence, I was obliged to have re- 
oourse to arms. That we fought once, his am- 
bition was the oause ; to end the dispute by the 
event of one battle, and stop the effusion of Ro- 
man blood, shall be my glory. By this condoct 
let posterity jndge of Otho. I restore to Vltel- 
lioi his bn^er, his wife and children. 1 want 
no revenge, 1 seek no lenidves to sooth calamity. 
Others have held the sovereign power longer 
than 1 have done ; with eqoal calmness no man 
has realgned it Can I give to the edge of the 
sword so many gallant soldlen? Can 1 see the 
armies of Rome devoted to mutual slaughter, 
and for ever cut off from their country? It is 


1 Ws have here a noble seotliDent, In direct oppositloii 
to the stole doctrine of luldda. 

9 Tndtu has told as, that Otho’s mind was not, like 
his body, dlaolrad in loxory. Non erat Otkonit tmoOu 
oorpori timiiiM ani tm ti . Hist L s. tS. His speech npon 
this ocossloi) shows that he could think with dignity. 
Bee Suetonlqs, Life of Otho, s. Itt 
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enough for me, that In my cause you are ready 
to shed your blood. Lret that generous zeal at- 
tend me to my grave. 1 thank you for it: but 
you must still survive to serve the common- 
wealth. For this great end, let us agree to re- 
move all obstacles ; 1 will be no bar to your pre- 
servation ; nor will you attempt to frustrate my 
resolutloD. 'N\l}€n death approaches, to linger 
in vain disoonrse is the design of a lltUe spirit. 
The tamper, with which I meet my fate, will 
be seen end known by this circumstance : I com- 
plain of no man. He who. Id his last moments, 
can look back to arraign either gods or men, 
BtlU clings to life, and quits it with regret." 

XLVIil. Having thoj declared his senti- 
ments he talked apart with his friends, address- 
ing each of them in gracious terms, according 
.to his rank, his age, or dignity, and advising all 
"to depart without lodb of time, and make their 
terms with the conqueror. He entreated the 
' old men, and with the young exerted his author- 
ity. Calm oud UDdiaturbed, serenity In bis 
countenance, and firmness in his voice, he saw 
his friends weep, and endeavoured to repress 
their tears. He ordered boats or carriages for 
those who were willing to depart. He ^ected 
all such papers and letters as happened to con- 
tain exprassions of duty towards himself, or ill 
will to VlteUluB, and committed them to the 
flames. He distributed money iu presents, but 
not with the profusion of a man qnitting the 
world. Observing that bis brother’s son, SaJ- 
vius Cocceianua, a youth in the flower of his age, 
was dlsaolved in tears, he endeavoured to aasuago 
bis soTTOws. He commended ibe goodness of 
bis heart, but bis fears, he said, were out of sea- 
son. Conld it be supposed that ViteUius, find- 
ing his own family safe, would refuse, with bru- 
tal ichummlty, to return the generosity shown 
to himself? My dratb will leave him without a 
rival, and that very act will be a demand upon 
hlfl clemency ; especially, since it is not an act of 
despair, but a voluntary resignation, made at a 
time when a brave and generous army calls aloud 
for another battle. For the good of the com- 
monwealth I am a willing victim. For myself 
1 have gained ample renown, and 1 leave to my 
family an illastrious name. After the Julian 
race, * the Clmndian, and the Servian, I am the 
first who transferred the sovereignty to a new 
family. Jt becomes yuu, young man, to act 
with courage ; you must dare to live. Remem- 
ber that Otho was your uncle, but remember it 
with modesty, and without reuntment" 

XLIX. After this, he desired his friends to 
withdraw. Being left alone, he composed him- 
self to rest, and, in a short time, began to pro- 


3 Aufutoi, ’nberlus, snd Cslignis, were of the Jo- 
llsn line ; Clsudloi, and Nero (by adoption), were of tbs 
Clsndisn j Oslbs wu of the house of Serrius ; Otbo, of 
the Soivisn fsmilj. 
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pan for tbe Uit act of bU life. Id that moment 
be was intermpted by a sudden aproar. The 
soldiers, he was told, threatcDcd destruction to 
all who offered to depart, and in partloular to 
Verglnlus, * whom they kept besieged in bis 
house. Otho went forth to appease the tumult 
Having reproTed the authors of the disturbance, 
be returned to bis apartment, and receired tbe 
Tlslta of all that came to bid the last farewell : 
be conversed with them freely and cheerfully, 
and saw them depart without lot or molestation, 
lowards the close of day, he called for a draught 
of cold water, and, having quenched his thirst, 
ordered two poniards to be brought to him. He 
tried the points of both, and laid oue under his 
pillow, lleing informed that his friends were 
safe on their way, he passed the night in quiet 
We an assured, that be even slept. At the 
dawn of day, he applied the weapon to his breast, 
and fell npon the point His dying groans 
alarmed bis frcedmen and slaves, 'i'hey rushed 
iuto the chamber, aod with them Plotlus Flr- 
muM, the pnetorlan pnfect. They found that 
with one wound he had despatched himself. 
His body was burned without delay. This had 
been his earnest request, lest his head* should 
fall into tbe hands of bis enemies, and be made 
a public spectacle. He was borne ou tbe shoul- 
ders of tbe preetoHan soldiers to tbe funeral pile. 
The men, during the processloD, paid all marks 
of respect to bis nmalns. They printed kisB4Mi 
on his hands, and on tbe mortal wound, and| in 
a Hood of tears, poured forth their warmest 
praise. At the foneral pile some of the soldiers 
put an end to their lives ; not from any con- 
sciousness of guilt, nor yet impelled by fear; but 
to emulate tbe example of theJr prince, and to 
show themselves faithful to the last. At Bed- 
riacum, Placentia, and other camps, numbers 
foliowed the example. A sepulchre ■ was raised 
to the memory of Otho, but of an ordinary 
structure, protected by Its meanness, and there- 
fore likely to last. 


4 This WEB Verginlaa Rufus, who conquered Vindex 
in Omul, and bad the moderation to decline the imperial 
dignity when offered to him by the legions. See Appen. 
dlx to Aunsis, xtL a 12. 

h Nero, In his last dlstrea.fesiing that hli head would 
be exhibited ss a public ■pe<kade, gmve directions for his 
funeraJ. Otho did the ssme : though tainted with Nero’s 
vices, be closed the scene with dignity. 

a Plularch tells us, that he himself visited Otho’s 
tomb St Brixellom. Iboee perishable msterlsls hare 
k>Dg since monldered away ; but tbe epitaph, written by 
Martial, will never die. poet admits that Otho led 
a dissolute life ; bat adds, that In his end, he was no 
way inferior to Cata 

•Dam dabitaret s^ao belli drills Enyo, 

Forsltan et poeset vlncere mollis Otho ; 
Damnavit molto statnram sangoine Msrteai, 

Et fodlt oerta pectorm nods msnu. 

Bit Cato dam vlvit, sane vel Cnaare major j 
Dum morltur, nnmqold major Othone fait. 

Lib. vL epJg. 31. 


> L. Such was the end of Otho, In the tbirty- 
aeventh year of bis age. He was bom In the 
municipal dty of Ferentum. His fhtber waa 
of consular rank ; bis grandfather bad dlacbarged 
tbe office of prstor. By tbe maternal lino hit 
descent was respectable, though not Illustrious. 
The features of his character, aa well In his 
earliest daya^ as in tbe progroM of his youth, 
have been already delineated. Dy two actions 
. of his life he stands distinguished ; one, atrocious 
and detestable ; the other, great and magnaoim- 
ons : the former has consigned his name to eter- 
nal infamy, and the last will do honour to hli 
memory'. History cannot descend to the frivo- 
lous task of colleeting vague reports, in order to 
amuse the reader with a fabulous detail ; but 
there are traditions, which have been handed 
down with an air of authenticity, and these I 
shall not take upon mu to suppress or to refute. 
On the day when the battle was fought at Bed> 
riaenm, a bird of unusual appearauoe was ob- 
served to perch in a grove near Kegium Lepl- 
dum, * and, notwithstanding the great concourse 
of people, and a Dumerous flight of other birds, 
never to move from its place ilU Otho pnt an 
cud to his life. That event no sooner happened, 
than It waved lU wlnga, and vanished out of 
sight. Tbe people of the village aver the fact ; 
and according to curious observers, who made 
an exact computation of the time, this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon tallied exactly with the be- 
ginning of tbe battle and the prince’s death. * 
LI. Tbe grief of tbe soldiers, at the funeral 
ceremony, drove them, in a fit of distraction, to 
another mutiny. No officer assumed the com 
maud; do one interfered to allny the fermenL 
Tbe men demanded a eight of VergiaJus; one 
^ moment calling upon biai to accept tbe sove- 
reignty, and the next, with mingled prayers and 
menaces, pressing him to undertake an embassy 
on their behalf to Viduiis and CsBoina. Vergi- 
nlus, seeing them determined to enter bis bouse 
by force, made his escape at tbe bock door. 
The cohorts that lay encamped at Brixullum, 
deputed liubrlus Gallus with terms of submis- 
sion. That officer obtained their pardon. At 
the same time hlaviui Sabinus made terms for 
himself, and, with the troops under his com- 
mand, submitted to the conqueror. 

Lll. Though the war was now at an end, a 
great part of tbe senate, who accompanied Otho 
from Home, and by him were left at Mutlaa, 
found themselves involved In the utmost danger. 
They received an account of the defeat at Bed- 
rlmcnm, but the soldiers treated it as a false 
alarm. Suspecting the Integrity of tbe fathers, 


7 See Anosls, xilL s. 40; Hist 1. a 13 ; snd SoetoDlos 
and Plutarch. 

8 Regiuni was shoot fifteen miles from BrlxsUum, 
where Otho breathed his last 

9 See Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 3. 
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and CoU j penoaded that tbay were, ia tecret, 
tnamlM to Otbo and hli canu, thej watched 
Uiiitr motloai, liitened to their worde, and, with 
their uanal malignltj, g^re to erery thing that 
p aw ed the wont conatructlon. lliey proceeded 
to reproach and every kind of intuit, bopiqg to 
find a pretence for an iuaurrectlon and a general 
naaaaacre. The aenaton aaw another cloud 
gathering over their heade : they knew that the 
VlfelJUn party triumphed; and, if they were- 
tardy with their congratulatlona, the delay might 
be thought a spirit of diaaifecLlon. In thla di- 
lemma they called a meeting of the whole order. 
No man dared to act alone. In the conduct of 
all, each Individual hoped to find hli own pcr- 
aonal safety. At the same time an ill-judged 
compllmeut from the people of Mutliia increased 
the apprehensions of the aenaton. The magis- 
tratea of the city made a lender of arms and 
money for the public service, end, la the style of 
their address, gave to a small party of aenaton 
the appellation of conscript fathen; a title al- 
ways applied to the collective body. 

Llll. In the debate that followed In a tbln 
meeting of the fathers, a violent dispute broke 
out between Liclulus Csclnaand Eprlus Mar- 
cellur; the former, with warmth and vehemence, 
charging it as a crime against Maroellus, that 
he spoke in ambiguous terms and with studied 
obaeurlty. The case was by no means singular ; 
ail were equally dark and mysterious ; but the 
name of Marcellas, who had conducted so many 
prosecutions,' was universally detested ; and Cw- 
clna, a new mnu lately admitted into the senate, 
thought to rbe by encountering powerful enmi- 
ties. The dispute was euded by the interposi- 
tion of wiser men. The senate adjourned to 
Booonia, intending there to meet again, when 
they hoped to have more certain intelligence, 
'I'bey stationed measengera on all the public 
roads to interrogate every man that passed. One 
of Otho’s freedmen cnine in tlielr way. Being 
asked why he hud left his master, be mode an- 
swer, “ 1 have with me the directions and last 
will of the prince, who is still alive, but be 
ronounres all the joys of life : his thoughts are 
fixed upon posterity, and lie has now no other 
care.*' This account maile an impression on 
every mind : oil stood astonished, and soon after, 
without asking any farther questions, went over 
to Vltelllus. 

LIV. Lucius Vltelllus, brother of thu new 
emperor, attended the meeting of the senate. 
The fathers began to address him in a Mattering 
atraln, and he was willing to receive their in- 
cense. His joy WHS soon Interrupted. One 
Cssnus, a freedman of Nero’s, by a bold and 
impudent falsehood, threw the assembly into 
oonitematlon. He affirmed it as a fact, that the 


1 E(Hiui IfsrceHns was the Invetenta eoemy of Pm~ 
tus Thrssea. Amuls, xvi. s. 22 sod 28. 
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fourteenth legion, with the forces from Brixel- 
lorn, attacked the victorious phrty, and gained a 
complete victory. The motive of this man for 
framing a story so false and groundless, was 
because be saw Otbo’s orders for road-bones” 
and oarriagefl no longer In force, and be wished 
to revive their former authority. By this stra- 
tagem he gained a quick conveyance to Rome, 
and in a few days was put to death by order of 
ViteUias. In the mean time, the Othonisn 
soldiers gave credit to the fiction, and even be- 
lieved that the fathers, who had departed from 
Mutlna to deliberate at Bononia, were gone over 
to the enemy. From this time the senate was 
convened no more. Every man acted with his 
own private views, till letters arrived from Fa- 
biiw Valens, and put an end to all their fears. 
Besides this, the death of Otho wtis universally 
known. 'Fhc velocity of fame was equal to the 
glory of that heroic action. 

LV. Meanwhile, at Rome a general calm 
prevailed. The games sacred to Ceres ’ were 
celebrated according to annual custom. In the 
midst of the public spectacle, intelligence arrived 
that Otho was no more, and that all the mili- 
tary then in the city had, at llie requisition of 
Flavius Sablnus, sworn fidelity to VitellluB: 
the people heard the ne\vB with transport, and 
the theatre shook with applause. ITie audictice, 
crowned with laurel wreaths, and strewing the 
way with flowers, went forth in procession, and, 
with the Images of Galba displayed in a trium- 
phant manner, visited the several temples, and 
afterwards with their chaplets raised a fancied 
tomb to his memory, on the spot, near the lake 
of Curtius, where that emperor breathed his 
last. ITie various honours which flattery at 
diflerent times had lavished on former princes, 
were decree<l by the senate to the new sovereigu. 
They passed a vote of thanks to the German 
armies, and dispatched special messengers to 
congratulate Vitellius on his accessiou to the 
imperial dignity. A letter from Fablus Valens 
to the consuls was read in the senate ; and though 
there was nothing of arroganre in the style, the 
resf>ectful modesty of Csecina, who remained 
silent, gave greater satisfaction. 

L VI. Peace was now established tbrougbout 
Italy ; but it waj| a peace more destructive than 
the calamities of war. The Vitellian soldiers, 
quartered in the colonies and municipal cities, 
were still bent on spoil and rapine. They cf»m- 
mitted the most horrible outrages, deflourlng the 
women, and trampling on all laws human and 
divine. Where they refrained from injury, they 
received a bribe for their forbearance. Nothing 
sacred or profane was spared. Innocent men 


9 The pauporta, railed Diplomata Otkonit, were 
graated for the protection of travellers and mcMengrra 
See fllnj, llh. x. epht. li and St. 

9 Ihe festival of Ceres began on the IDth of April 
See Annals, xr. ■. 53. 
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were marked out m •oldien of Otho’i party, and 
under that preteaoe, mnrdpred by their private 
cnemlea. Tbe aoldJen who beat knew the coon- 
try, fixed upon the opulent farmera m their de- 
Toted prey. Where the Linda were rich, they 
laid waate and plundered without control. All 
who reaiated were put to the aword. The ge- 
neral officera had no power to check themiachief. 
What they had done theoiaelves, they could not 
oppoae In others Ciecina hud not the avarice 
of hifl ooUeague; popularity waa his pauion. 
Valena, on the contrary, Lad made himaelf in- 
famous by bis rapacity, and waa therefore ob-^ 
llged to connive, when ho saw his own vlcea 
practised by others. Italy waa long since ex- 
hausted, and, in tliat iiupoveriahed state, obliged 
to maintain namcrouH armies, and to bear the 
superadded grievances of riot, insult, aud devas- 
tation. 

LVII. Vitelllua, in the mean time, advanced 
towards Italy with the remainder of the German 
armies, ignoraut of his victory, and atiU conceiv- 
ing that he was to meet the whole weight of the 
war. A few of the veteran soldiers were left 
behind in winter quarters ; and to recruit the 
legions, which retained little more than their 
name, hasty levies were made in Gaul. On tbe 
frontiers bordering on tbe Rhine the command 
was given to Hordeoniua h'laccus. To his own 
army Vitellius added eight thoosand men from 
ilrltaln. Having marched a few days, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the victory at Bedrimeum, 
and the conclusion of the war by the death of 
Otho, He called an aasembly of the soldiers, 
and, in a public harangue, extolled the valour of 
the troope that conquered In hie service. He 
hod with him a freedman of the name of Asla- 
ticus. * The army wished to see him raised to 
tbe dignity of a Roman knight Vitellius knew 
that the request was a flight of adulation, and 
had the spirit to reject it; but such was bis 
natural levity, that what he refused In public, 
he granted in private over bis bottle. And thus 
a despicable slaves who was goaded on by ambi- 
tion, and had nothing to recommend him but 
his vices, was honoured with tbe cquestriaD 
ring. 

LiVIII. About tbe same time Yltellios re- 
ceived advices that the two Maurltaaias * had 
acceded to his party. This event was occasion- 
ed by the murder of Liucoelos Alblnus, tbs go- 
vernor of that country. The {nvvlnce which 
was called Ccsarleniis had been by Nero com- 
mitted to Albinos; and tbe other, called Tingi- 
tana, was afterwards added by Galba. Id 
oooaequeDoe of his extensirs command, the 
foremor was master of a considerable force ; not 


4 For more of Aststkms, see Sostonliu, bi VlteL a IS 

5 For Msofituris, see tbe OeofrapUcsl Tsbis at the 
end of tbe Volamp. 
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less than nineteen cohorts, five squadrons of 
horse, and a numerona body of Moors, accustom- 
ed to lire by depredation, and by their hardy 
oourae of life prepared for the fiitlgnea of war. 
Albiuiu, on the death of Galba, deolared In 
favour of Otho, and, not content with his power 
in Africa, began to form an entarprise against 
Spain, which was separated by a narrow cLan- 
nel. ' Cluvl us Rnfua presided In Spain. Alarm- 
ed at the projects of the commander in Africa, 
he ordered tbe tenth legion to march to ths sea- 
coast, with a design, as he gave out, to cross the 
sea. In the mean time he dispatched a few 
chosen centurions to tamper with the Moofs, 
and draw them over to the Interest of Vitellius. 
This was not a dllficult task, llie fame of the 
German annira refunded through all the pro- 
vinces. A report prevailed, ut the same time, 
that Albiuus, disdaining the title of procurator, 
bad usurped the regal diadem, and the name of 
Juba. 

-LIX. 'Hie oarrents of popular opinion were 
by these circumstances entirely changed in 
Africa. AsiniuB Pollio, who commanded a 
squadron of bone in that country, and prnfcSBQ)^ 
himself devoted to Albinos, was immediately 
murdei-ed. Featus and Scipio, each the prefect 
of a cohort, shared tbe same fate. Alblnua him- 
self, after a short voyage from tbe provinoe of 
Tiiigitana to that of Ceosarlensis, was put Co 
death as soon as he landed. His wife, attempt- 
ing to oppose tbe aasasslDs, perished with her 
husband. These traiisaotloDs passed without 
the notice of Vitellius. Nothing awakened hla 
curiosity. Even in matten of the highest Im- 
portance, the attention uf a moment was all that 
could bo expected from a man who bad nelthar 
talents nor application to business. He ordered 
his army to punue their march Into lUly, while 
he himself sailed down the Arar ; ’ not with 
tbe pomp and grandeur of a prince, but still 
exposing to public view the distress and poverty* 
of his former condition. At length Junius 
BLesus, at that lime governor of the Lyonese 
Gaul, a man of a large and liberal mind, by his 
birth illustrious, and of a spirit equal to bis vast 
poaaeaaiona, supplied Vitellius with strain suited 
to the imperial dignity, and attended In person 
to do honour to the new emperoy, Vltdliua 
saw this illsplay of magnificence with an evil 
eye, bat under specious and even servile rarBSSas 
took care to hide bis Jeoloosy. At Ejons ths 
general officers of both parties, as well tbe van- 
qnlshed as the victorious, attended to do komaga 
to tbe pHooe. Vitellius la a public speech pro- 
nounced the panegyrio of Valens and CaMdna, 
whom be placed on each side of his comle chair. 


0 The Rtrslts of Gibraltar. 

7 The Armr, now tU« Soane, See Annals, allL a SO. 

8 For tbe estreste poverty of VUellios, tee Soet In 
Vital, a 7. 
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^ & tiMO ordtfW oat tbo whole army to raoaire 
^ aoD, tben an Infant of tender yeara. The 
fo^dlera obeyed. T'he father took the child Jo 
bH arma, and, havlnf adorned him with a 
purple robe, and other marka of princely fraii- 
deur, aalatad him by the title of GcaacAHicus; 
Uk thU manner beetowing extravagant honoan, 
fv^n In the' tide of prosperity ill Judged and out 
#f aeaaon ; but, perhaps. In the reverse of foru 
tune that happened afterwards, some aouroe of 
eonaiilatlon. 

LX. The centurions who hnd signalized them, 
selves In Otho's service, were by order of Vitel- 
lliis put to death. By this act of cruelty be lost 
the afTecliuns of the forces from lllyriciim. The 
rest of the legions caught the Infection, and, 
being already on bad terms with the German 
aoldlery, began to meditate a revolt. Suetonius 
^Hullnui and Licinius Procului were kept for 
■Ome time in a wretched state of saipense. 
Being at length admitted to an audience, they 
made a defence, which nothing but the necessity 
of tile times could excuse. They charged them, 
aelvea with treachery to Olho, and to their own 
llblater designs ascribed the margh of the army 
the dky of battle, the fatigue of the troops, 
lUid rile nonfiialon In the ranks, occasioned by 
not r^uving the baggage, with many other in- 
cldeiuii/^rum which, though aocidentaJ, they 
derivpil ^ themselves the merit of fraud and 
perfidy, irttellius gave them cre*lit for their 
guilt, and penjonrd, though they bad been in 
arms agalin<t4iinasrir, their attachment to bis 
tnemy. Sti|plus Titiuiius was exempt from 
danger. Natural affeclion made him join his 
brother, and his despicable character sheltered 
him from reaeiitineiit. Marius Celius, consul 
riect, was Buffered to succeed to his honours, 
though CieciliuB Simplex, as was generally be- 
lleved, endeavoured by bribery to supplant him. j 
His ambition aimed at the consulship, and 
would fain have risen on the ruins of an Otho- j 
Man nffleer. T'he attempt was afterwards ob- 
jected to him In open senBt& The emperor, 
however, withstood bis solicitations, but. In 
time, raised him’ to that high office, without 
tba guilt of bribery or murder. Tmchalus was 
attacked by bis enemies, but owed bis safety to 
, tbs proteotion of Galerla, the wife of Vitrlllus, 

LXI. Amidst the dangers that Involved the 
flnt men of the age. It may be thooght beneath 
the dignity of history to relate the wild odven- 
Cure of one Mariccus, a Boian by birth, and 
■prang from the dregs of the people. This man, 
however menu bli condition, had the presump- 
tion to mix bis name with men who fought for 


1 CwHIIim Soiplex was roaml when TltelUus. fted- 
Ing his aflUri attefif mluaa, was wllUiif to abdicate. 
Hist til. s. oa. For SD areoaut nf the ooanls la the 
as arm of this year, saa HIM. 1. ■. 77, vta. 
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tbeampireof the world. In a fitof enthoslaira, 
pretending to have pretrmatnnil lights, ha 
called himself the tutelar deity of Gaul, and, In 
the character of a gnd, dared to defy the Koman 
arms. He played the impostor so well, that ho 
was able to muster eight thousand men. At 
the bead of that deluded multitude, he made an 
attempt on the adjacent villages of the Aildunns. 
The people of that nation were not to be delud- 
ed. They armed the flower of their youth, and, 
with a reinforcement from the Roman cohorts, 
attacked the fanatics, and put the wh(de body to 
the rouL Mariccue was taken prisoner, and 
eoon after given to the wild beasts. ■ T'he po- 
pulace, astonished to see that he was not imme- 
diately torn to pieces, believed him to be sacred 
and inviolable. Vitellius ordered him to be ex- 
ecuted under his own eye ; and that catastrophe 
cured the people of their blgolrj'. 

LX II. From this time the partisans of Otho 
were no longer persecuted. Their persons and 
their effects remained inviolable. T'lie last wills 
of such as fell In that unfortunate cause were 
allowed to be valid, and, where no will was 
made, the law in com^ of intesbK'y took Its 
course. In fact, it wni the luxury of Viieilius 
that oppressed mankind . fiom his avnrice there 
was nothing to fear. His gluttony* knew no 
bounda. To administer to bis appetite, Rome 
and Italy were ransacked for mrities. Tl)e 
roads from both the seas rung with a din of 
carriages, loaded with whatever was exquisite 
to the palate. To entertain him on his march, 
the principal men of every city were obliged to 
lavish all their wealth, and the country was ex- 
hausted. The soldiers, degenerating into a band 
of epicures, lost all regard for military duty. 
They despised their prince, yet followed his 
example. Vitellius, by an edict sent forward to 
Rome, signihed his pleasure to postpone for tlie 
present the title of Augustus; and for that of 
Cmot, he declined It altogether. The preroga- 
tive of the prince was sufficient for his ambition. 
He ordered the mathematicians to be banished 
out of Italy, and, under heavy penalties, re- 
strained the Roman knighta from disgracing 
themselves by fighting prizes like common gla- 
diators, and by exhibiting their persons on the 
public stage. That lufkmoiu practice was In- 
troduoad by former princes, who did not scruple 
to alliirs men to the theatre by donations of 
money, and, when bribery failed, to drive them 
to It by force and vioieuos. The contagion 


t The Bedlttoos were geusrsUy glrea to be devoured 
by wUd beasts. That was deemed the panfaduneot due 
to pemklous dtixens. 

3 Whoever destree to kuow more of Vitrillui*s glut, 
tony, may tad a Dumber of partlmilar lastoiMvs rollert. 
•d by Broiler, la'kls ito edlUoa of Tsettos, voL ill pnge 
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rMcb«d Um munldpril towni and colon taa, whan 
il Waina tho (eperal pnotloe to Ua In wait for 
the jourif and proflifate, in order, bf tbe temp- 
utiuii of monef, to Invite tbem to di^fmee and 
iiifumy. 

LXIII. 'fhe rharacter of VlteUiat, aoon after 
the arrival of hie brother* and other oonrilen 
fmoi Hume, came forth in the blackeat colonra. 
That pernirloua crew began to teach their 
maxims of despotism, and the prince displayed 
his cruelty and his airogaooe. He gare orders 
for the exmition of Dolahella, who, as already 
stated, on the first breaking out of the war, was 
banished by Otho to the colony of AqaJnom. 
Being there Jiifurmed of that emperor’s death, 
he ventured to return to Rome. That step was 
objected to him as a crime by his intimate friend, 
INaricius Varus, a man of pnetorlan rank. He 
preferred his accusation, in form, before Flavius 
Sabirms, the prefect of the city. The specific 
cliarges were, that Dnlabella broke from his 
plnre of confinement, to offer himself as a leader 
to the vanquished parly, and with that view, 
lad endeavoured to seduce to bis interaat the 
cohort stationed at Ostia. In tho course of the 
trial, Dulabella heard the whole of the evidence 
with undaunted firmness, never showing the 
smallest symptom of anxiety: but sentence of 
condemnstion was pronounoed, and he then 
found it too late to sue for mercy. The biui- 
neo, however, seemed to F'Javlui Sabinas of 
such importance, that he began to hesitate, till 
Triaria, the wife of Lucius Vitellius, a woman 
fierce and cruel beyond her sex, advised him not 
to seek the fame of clemency by Mcrificlng the 
interest of ihe prince. Sabinus did not want 
humanity; but, when danger threatened him- 
self, bis resolution failed. With a sudden change 
of mind he began to temporise, and, in order to 
•er 4 jre his own personal safety, lent his aid to 
precipitate the full of a man, whom he did not 
dare to pmtecL 

LXiy. By this business Vitellius was alarm- 
ed fur himself, and he had motives of Juveterale 
hatred. Retronia, bis former wife, * was no 
sooner divorced, tbau Dolabelia married her. 
Hence that iinhnppy man was sn object of the 
emperor's fixed resentment. By letters des- 
patched to Rome, he invited him to his presenoe, 
advising him, at the same time, to sfann the 
Flaminisn road, and corns more privately by 
the way of Jnteramnium. At that place, be 
ordered blm to be put to death. Thi assassin 
thought he should li»se too much time. Impa- 
tient to do his work, he attacked Dulabella at 
an inn on the road, and, having stretched him j 
, on the ground, cut bli throat. Such was the 


4 Tills was Lurias Vitelilas, whom wshsrsseso with 
the senators at Bononla. Iliis book, a bk 
b Petronla was the tnt wiis of Vltelliiia Baet. In 
Vital a 6. 
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of blood that were still to follow. furleoa 

spirit of Trlsrla, who took so aotlv* a part In 
this affair, was the more detested, as It stood In 
contrast to the mild character of Galerla, tba 
emperor's wife, and also to that of Sextilia, * hla 
mother ; a woman of virtue and benevolence, 
formed on the model of ancient manners. On 
receipt of the first letters from the emperor, 
wherein be assumed the title of Germanlcus, 
she Is said to have declared, that she had no seo 
of that name, but wm the mother of Vitellius. * 
She persevered with the same equal femper, 
never elated by the splendour of her fkmlly, nor 
deceived by the voice of fiattery. In the proo- 
perity of her sons she took no part ; in tbeJr dls- 
tresa, she grieved for thrlr misfortunes. 

LXV^ Vitellius set out from Lyons, bat bad 
not proceeded far, when he was met by Marcus 
(vluviua Riifiis, who came from his government 
in Spain to congratulate the emperor on his ac- 
cession. That officer appeared with joy In bis 
oounteosnoe, and anxiety In hli heart. Ha 
knew that an acensatiun had been prepato^ 
against him by HiJariiii, one of the empeiws 
fraedmen, Importing that, during the war be- 
tween Otho and VitelHut, Rufus Intended tir 
set lip fur himself, and convert both the Spains 
Into an independent state ; and that, with this 
view, be lud Issued various edicts, without In- 
serting the name of any prince whatever, and 
also made public harangues, to blacken the 
cbsractcr of Vitellius, and recommend himself 
to popular favour, llie Interest of Rufus was 
too powerful. He triumphed over bis adver- 
sary, and the freedman was condemned to pun- 
libmeut. Rufus, from that time, ranked imong 
the emperor’s intimate frienda He conilniia4 
in favour at court, and, at the tame time, ra- 
taloed bis government of Spain ; during bit ab- 
sence carrying on the adminiHtraiion of tha 
province by his depulien, according to the preew- 
detit left by Lucius Arruntius, * whom Tiberius, 
from suspicion and the jealousy of his nature, 
never suffered to depart from Rome. Trebellluf 
Maximus’ had not the good fortune to meet 
with equal favour. He had been the gover- 
nor of Britain, but by a mutiny among the 
soldiers was obliged to escape out of the islaml, 
Vettius BoIsdhs, then a follower of the court, 
succeeded to the command. 


6 For HezUlis, tbs Dotberof VltelUas, see Boet la 
VIU-I, s. 1 

7 See S^ictnnlat in the plsee Inst qnnled. 

8 Lodu^ Arrunllus sppoititrd gorenmr of Sptiia 
by Tibe^i□^ end for tea years after deUioed at Roa»a. 
Annals, vl a. 1^7, 

0 TYebelllos Ifaxliniu rommsuded In Brltale, and woe 
obligi'd lo Mve falmseir by fight from the fury of tba 
■oldieni. Hist. L a 00. 

10 For Vettius Bolacns, see the LUs of AfiiobK ^ 
and 10. 
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LXVl. Vlt^niiu b«Ard, with deep anxiety, 
that the tanqulihed leflona etJll retained a fierce 
and nDconqaered epIrlL Dleperaed thmu^ 
ftaJj, and In ererj quarter intermixed with the 
rIctoHoua troops, they talked in a ityle of diaaf- 
feotlon, breathing Tengeance and new comnao- 
tlona. llie fourteenth legion took the lead, 
denying, with ferocity, that they were ever oon- 
qoered. It was true, they tmld, that at Bedria- 
cam a Texlllary detachment from their body 
wai defeated, but the legion had no share in the 
action. To remove inch tnrba^eot spirits. It 
was judged proper to order them back into 
Britain, where they bad been stationed till re- 
called by Nero. The Batavian cohorts were 
ordered to march at the same time ; and, as an 
old animosity subsisted between them and the 
soldiers of the fonrteenth legion, orders were 
given that they ahould all be quietly quartered 
together. Between men Inflamed with mutual 
hatred a quarrel soon broke out. It happened, 
at tbe capital of the Tiirinians, ' that a Batavian 
soldier bad words with a tradesman, whom he 
charged with fniiid and imposition. A man 
belonging to tbe legion took the part of bis land- 
lord. A dispute ensued; their comrades joined 
them; from abusive language they proceeded to 
blows ; and, if two pnetorian cohorts had not 
overawed the Batavians, a bloody conflict must 
have been the consequence. Vitelliua, satisfied 
with the fidelity of the Batavians, incorporated 
them with his army. Tbe legion had orders to 
proceed over the Gniian Alps, ' and by no means 
to approach the city of VIenno, where the inha- 
bitants were luspeoted of dlsafTectloo. The 
legion marched In the night, and leA their fires 
burning. The consequence was a conflagration, 
by which a great part of the I'urinian city was 
destroyed. Tfao loss sustained by tbe inhabi- 
tants, like many other calamities of war, was 
soon obliterated by the ruin of other cities. 
The soldiers bad scarce descended from tbe 
Alps, when they ordered the standard-bearers to 
march towards the colony of Vienna The at- 
tempt, however, was prevented by the good sense 
of such as were observers of disdpline, and the 
whole Irglofi paMed over into Britain. 

T»XVII. The pnetorian cohorts gave no less 
disquietude to VJtelJius. To break their force, 
be separated them first Into small parties, and 
soon after discharged them from the servloe; 
profening, however, In order to soften resent- 
ment, thst they were, by their length of service, 
entitled to an honoorable dismlbslon. They 
delivered up their arms to the tribunes; but, 
being Informed that Vespasian was in motion, 


1 See tbe Oeofrapblcmi Table at the end of the Vo- 
lome. . 
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they aasembled again, and proved the best sup- 
port of the Flavian cause. The first legion of 
marines was ordered into Spain, that in repose 
and Indolence their spirit might evaporate. 'Fhe 
seventh and eleventh returned to their old win- 
ter-quarters. For the thirteenth employment 
was found In the building of two amphitheatres ; 
one at Cremona, and the other at Bononia. In 
the former Cecina was preparing to exhibit a 
spectacle of gladiators, and Valens in the latter ; 
both wishing to gratify tbe taste of their master, 
whom, In the midst of arduous affairs, nothing 
could wean from his habitual pleasures. 

LXVIII. By these measures the vanquished 
party was suflBciently weakened ; but the spirit 
of the conquerors could not long endure a state 
of tranquillity. A quarrel broke oat, In its 
origin slight and ridiculous, bat attended with 
consequences thst kindled the fiome of war with 
redoubled fury. The occasion was as follows : 
Vitellius gave a banquet at Ticinum, and Ver- 
ginioB was of tbe party. The manners of the 
chiefs are ever sure to set the fashion for the 
tribunes and centurions. From tbe example of 
the officers, vice or virtue descends to the sol- 
diers, In the army of Vitellius, all was disorder 
and oonfuslon; a scene of drunken jollity, re- 
sembling a bacchanalian rout, rather than a 
camp, or a disciplined army. It happened that 
two soldiers, one belonging to the fifth legion, 
the other a native of Gaul, serving among the 
auxiliariee of that nation, challenged oath other 
to a trial of skill In wrestling. The Homan was 
thrown ; his antagonist exulted with an air of 
triumph ; and the spectators, who hud gathered 
round them, were soon divided into parties. 

The legions, provoked by the insolence of the 
Gaul, attacked the auxiliaries sword In hand. 
Two cohorU were cut to pieces. The sudden 
danger of another tamult put an end to the fray. 
A cloud of dust was seen at a distance, and, at 
intervals, the glittering of arras. A report was 
instantly spread, that the fourteenth Iqgion was 
returning to oflFer battle; hut tbe mistake was 
soon discovered. It was found, that tbe men 
who brooght op the rear of the army were ap- 
proaching. That circumstance being known, 
tbe tumult subsided, till one of the slaves of Ver- 
ginius was observed by the soldiers. They seixed 
the man, and. In theJr fury, charged him with 
a design to assassinate Vitellius. With this 
notion In their beads, they rushed directly to tbe 
banqueting- room, and with rage and clamour 
demanded the immediate exeention of Vergi- 
nius. The emperor, tbongh by natnre addicted 
to snspldon, entertained no doubt of Verginius. 
He interposed to save hJs life, and with difficulty 
restrained the men, who thirsted for the blood 
of a consular I'ommander, at one time their own 
I general. It had ever been tbe fate of Verginius, 
more than of any other officer, to encounter the 
I seditious spirit of the army. His character. 
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Dotvrithstandinf, wma held in (rent esteem; hli 
briilUuit Uleou extorted admimtion even iVom 
hie eueralea ; bat the moderatioo, with which 
he rejected the imperial dimity, was contJdered 
us an affront. The eoldlem thought tbemielves 
despised, aud from that moment resented the 
injury. 

LX IX. On the following day, the deputies 
from the senate, who according to order attend- 
ed at llelnum, were admitted to an audience. 
That business over, Vitellius visited the camp, 
and, in a public harangue, expressed a lively 
sense of the xeal which the soldiers had exerted in 
his service. This proceeding roused the jealousy 
of the auxiliaries Tbry saw the Insolence of the 
legionary soldiers, and the Impunity with which 
they committed the mnut outrageous actions. It 
was to prevent the consequences of this dangerous 
jealousy, that the Batavian cohorts had been or- 
dered back to Germany, the Fates even then 
preiMiring the seeds of a foreign ’ and a civil war. 
The allies from Gaul were also dismissed to 
their respective states; a vast unwieldy multi- 
tude, drawn together in the beginning of the 
revolt, not for actual service, but chiefly for vain 
parade, and to swell tite pomp of a numerous 
army. The inii>erial revenues being well nigh 
Gxliausted, there was reason to apprehend a want 
of funds to answer the largesses of the prince. 
To prevent that distress, Vitellius ordered the 
complement of the legions and auxiliaries to be 
reduced, and no new levies to be made. Dis- 
missions from the service were granted indis- 
criminately to all who applied. The policy was 
of the worst consequence to the commonwealth, 
and, At the same time, a grievance to the soldicn, 
who felt themselves oppressed by returns of mi- 
litary duty, too frequent fur the scanty numbers 
that remained. Their fatigue increased, while 
their mannerti were debauched, and their vigour 
w'.isteil, by the vices of a luxurious life, so dif- 
ferent from the institutions of the old republic, 
when money was despised, and virtue was the 
energy of the state. 

LXX. Vitellius proceeded to Cremona. 
Having there attended a spectacle of gladiators 
exliibited by Cscina, ho was led by curiosity to 
the field of Bedriacum, in order to see on the 
spot the vestiges of hJi recent victory. The 
fleids around presented a mournful spectacle. 
Forty days* had elapsed, -and the plain was still 
covered with bodies, gashed and mangled ; with 
broken limbs, and men and bones in one pro- 
miscuous carnage; clotted gore, and filth, and 
putrefaction ; the trees cut down, and the fruits 
of the earth trampled under foot ; the whole a 
dreary waste, the desolation of nature. The 
view of the high road was no less shocking to 


‘I The foreign wmr wii with the BatarlsiM, imder Ci . 
tIIip ■ the d(»meeHr, with VeBps-^lsn. 
i This WAS Ihe ?+th of Msy. 


hamanity. The people of Cremona, amidst the 
horrors that covered the hce of the country, bad 
strewed the wny with roees and laurels, and had 
even raised altan, where victims were slain, as 
if a nation of slaves had been employed to adorn 
the triumph of a despotic prince. But these 
servile acts, with which an abject people re- 
joiced over human misery, in a short time after 
brought on tlieir own destruction. Valens and 
CiBcina attended the emperor to the field. They 
pointed to the particular spots, where the stren 
of the battle lay : ** Here the legions rushed oa 
to the attack ; there the cu^'alry bore down all 
before them; from that quarter the auxiliaries 
wheeled about, and surrounded the enemy." 
The tribunes and prefects of cohorts talked of 
their exploits : and the truth, if tliey 

mingled any, was warped and disfigured by ex- 
aggeration. The common soldiers quitted the 
road, to mark the placet where they had fought, 
and to survey the arms and deail bodies of the 
vanquished piled up in heaps, I'hey viewed the 
scene with brutal joy, and wondered at the de- 
struction they had made. Some, witli generous 
sympathy, fell the lot of humanity, and tears 
gushed from every eyo. Vitellius showed no 
symptom of compa>nion. lie saw, without 
emotion, the bodies of Jloman citizens uiiburied 
on the naked grountl, and, with fell delight, 
offered a sacrifloe to the deities of the place, little 
then suspecting the reverse of fortune which 
was soon to overtake himself. 

LXXI. At BonoiiJa, Fubiiis Valens exhibited 
a show of gladiators, with a pompous display of 
decorations, which lie had ordered to be brought 
from Home. In proportion as the emperor ad- 
vanced towards tbc capital, riot and llci'ntJousuess 
grew still more outrageous. I'layers of Interludes 
and a band of euiiuclis unixed with the soldiers, 
and revived ail the vices of Xero’sjwurt. ViteJ- 
lias admired the manners of that shameful 
period ; and wiierever Nero wont to display his 
voice and minstrelNy, be was sure to be one of 
his followers, not by compulsion, as was the^ 
case with men of integrity, but of bis own mo- 
tion, a willing sycophaut, allured by bis palate, 
and bribed by gluttony. In order to open the 
way for Valens and Caecina to tbe honours of 
the consulship, the time of those in office* was 
abridged. Marlins Moccr, ** who had been a 
geiiei-aJ in Otho’i party, was paused over in 
silence ; and Valerius Marinus, who had been 
put in nominaiion by Galba, was also set aside, 
not for any charge alleged against him, but be- 
cause, beipg B man of a pessive temper, he was 
willing to acquiesce under every injury without 


5 Valena nn«t Cayrlns nnlorvd njj thrlr Jolot ct.n^iilslilp 
cm the kalends of NcMrmhor Her lllut 1. h, 'JT, sad 
note. 

0 Msrtius Msrer commanded OIIkc’s glsdiatorn cm the 
lisnko of (ho To. TTil.^ luMtk, n. 
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• mBrniir. PmUdIu Co«ta thArad tb« nme 
flUe, Qa bad tabm an active part agaliiat Nero, 
and arad endearoared tc excite tbe ambition of 
Verflnlna. He iras, in fact, rejected for that 
offence, though other reuoni were pretended. 
For tbla proceedinf, Vltellloi received public 
thanba: to acia of oppression, the servility of the 
times fcave the nnine of wisdom. 

LX XII. About this time a daring fraud waa 
attempted, at first with mpld success, but In a 
short time totally defeated. A man of low con- 
dition thonght be might emerge from obscurity, 
by taking upon him tbe namo of Scribonlanua 
Camerlnus. * His story was, that, during the 
reign of Nero, to elude the fury of the times, he 
bad lain concealed In Istrla, where the followers 
of tbe andent Craml still occupied the Jands of 
their former misters, and retained the venera- 
tion for that lUustrioui house. To carry on this 
ridiculous farce, the Impoator engaged the vile 
and profligate In his Interest. The -vulgar, with 
their ususl credulity, and the aoldleni, either led 
Into nil error or excited by their love of innova- 
tkm, Joined In the plot. Their leader waa seixed, 
and bronght into the presence Of VlteTlius. Be- 
ing Interrogated wbo and wbat be wua, he waa 
foand to be a fogltlve slave, of the name of Getn, 
recognized, aa aoon as seen, by bis maater. He 
waa condemned to suffer tbe death of a slave, * 
In the manner Inflicted by the law. 

IjXXIII. Advice was at length received from 
Syria and Judea, that the East submitted to the 
flew emperor. The pride with which Vltelllua 
was bloated upon this occasion, la acarcriy credi- 
ble. Intelligence from that part of the world 
bad been hitherto vague and uncertain ; but 
Vespasian was In the mouths of men, and the 
mmour of the dny filled iho world with reporfa, 
that Bometimes roused Vltelllua fWim his leth- 
argy- Ho started at the neme of Vcnpaslan. 
At length tbr cloud waa blown over, and a rival 
was no longer dreaded. The emperor and hfs 
army plunged Into every Cxceai of cruelty, lust, 
and rapine, as If a foreign tyranny and foreign 
manners bad overturned the empire. 

LX XIV. Meanwhile Veepesian took a view 
of his own situation, and weighed with care all 
possible events. He considered tbe importance 
of tbe war, and made an estimate of hla strength, 
the resource In fals po-wer, and the forces at a 
distance^ ai well aa thqae that lay near at hand. 
1'he legions were devoted to fals interest, Inso- 
murli that, when be showed hlmaelf the first 
to swear fidelity to Vltelllns, and offer up vows 
for tlie pmaperhy of his reign, the soldiers 
marked their displeasure by a sullen alienee. 


1 BalplHos Csmoiinos snd hni aoo were pnt to death 
by order nf Hellos, Nero's freedmsn, A. U. C. 8S0L Bee 
tl^ Appendli to Annals, xrl. i. 9. 

S Tka staves wars eo n demDed to sulfur death oaa', 
rross. 
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Muolanoa was tbe friend of Titos, and by no 
means averse from the father. Tbe prefect of 
Egypt, whose name was Alexander, was ready 
to promote tbe enterprise. Tbe third legion, 
which had been removed from Syria to Miesia, 
Veapaalan considered aa hU own, and bad, be- 
sides, good reason to hope, that the forces In 
lllyricum would enter into the confederacy. In 
fact, tbe armies, wherever stationed, were every 
day mure and more Incensed against the soldiers 
that came amongst thorn from the Vitelllan 
party; n set of men, rough and horrid in their 
appearance, savage in their manners, and in their 
brntal discourse affecting to treat the legions of 
the East with contempt and deidslon. But, In 
an enterprise of snch importance, it was natural 
to doubt, and hesitate. Vespasian remained for 
aome time in a state of Buspense, now elute with 
hope, and soon depressed with fear. “ What an 
awful day must that be, when be should un- 
sheath the sword, and commit himself, at tbe 
age of sixty, with his two sons ' In the prime 
season of life, to the danger of a civil war! In 
undertakings of a private nature, men may ad- 
vajioe or retreat, as they see occasion ; bnt when 
the contest is for sovereign power, these Is no 
middle couize. You must conquer, or perish Id 
the attempt.” 

LXXV. An officer of his experience waa no 
amuiger to the strength and valour of the Ger- 
man armies. “ The legions under his command 
had not been tried In a war against their fellow- 
citizens, while, on the other hand, the Vltcllians 
added to their experience all the pride of victory. 
The vanquished would, undoubtedly, be dissat- 
isfied; but to murmur discontent was all that 
fortune left In their power. In tbe rage of civil 
war tbe common soldier renounces every honest 
principle ; treachery becomes habitual ; and 
every man who sets no value on hia own life, 
holds the chief In bis power. Cohorts of foot, 
and squadrons of horse, make a Vain parade, if 
one iutrepid villain, for the reward promised by 
iho adverse party, may strike a sudden blow, and 
by a murder terminate the war. Such was the 
fate of ScrlbonianuB * in the reign of Claudius : 
he was murdered by Volaglnlus, a common sol- 
dier, and the highest poets In the service were 
the wagee of that desperate assassin. An array 
may be drawn up In order of buttle, and to ani- 
mate them to deeds of valour is not a difficult 
task ; but tbe private ruffian Is not easily 
avoided.” 

LX XVI. Such were the reflections that pre- 
sented themselvra to ihe mind of Vespasian. 
Hie friends and tbe prlncipnl officers riidrm- 
. vourrd to fix his resolution. Muclunus lent hla 


3 Tfvp««lsD> tn o ffons, Titus end l>nnil(lsD. 
i Farlus Csnilllni Scrlbonbaui raised s rebeTHon la 
DslmsHa, In tbe reign of ClaudiDs, and iras boob after 
sIslD, A. U. C, TW. 
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aid, and, not content with private eonreranoea, 
took a pabllc opportunity to declare hla aentU I 
menu, in effect aa follow! : “ In all great and > 
arduou! undertaking!, the qneetiona of import* 
aiice are, la the enterpriae for the good of the ' 
common wenltb ? Will It do honour to the man 
who conducted it? And are the difflciiltiea auch | 
aa wiadom and valour may aurmount? Nor ia ^ 
this all; the cbamctrr of the man who adviaea ^ 
the measure should be duly weighed : is he will- , 
liig to Wcond the counsel which he gives, at the , 
hamrd of his life ? What are his views ? And' 
who is to reap the reward of victory? It is 
Mucianus who now calls upon Vespasian; JVIu- | 
chill us in rites foil to imperial dignity; for the 
goiMl of the commonwealth ho Invites you; for , 
your own glory he exhorts you to undertake the 
enterprise, 'i'he gods are with you, and under 
them the rest depends upon yourself. I'he ad- 
vice which I give ia honest; there Is no flattery i 
In it. For Jet me ask, can it be flattery to prefer | 
you to ^'itellius? 'I'o be elected after such an I 
em|>eror lu rather a disgnnre. With whom are | 
we to contend? Not with the active mind of t 
Augustus, nor with the craft of the politic 
Tiberius. Nor is it against Caligula, Claudius, 
or Nero, that we propose to rise iu arms. They 1 
bad a klud of berediury right: their families I 
were in poaaession of the sovereignty. 

FiVeii Calba could boast of an Illustrious ’ 
line of ancestors, and for that reason you were | 
willing to acknowledge his title. Butin the 
present Juncture, to remain inactive, and leave, 
the commonwealth a prey to vice and infamy, | 
were a desertion of the public, which nothing , 
can excuse. Do you Imagine that in a state of 
servitude you can And your own pemonal safety? | 
Even in that case, submission would be attend- i 
ed with disgrace and infumy. But ambition is 
not now imputed to you for the first time : you 
bare been long suspected, and nothing remains ; 
but vigorous enterprise. The sovereign power 
ia your only refuge. Have we forgot the fate of 
Corbulo?* It may be said tbat the nobility of 
bis birth (superior, it must be confessed, to you 
as well as myxelf) exposed him to danger. It 
may be ao ; but let it be remembered, that Nero 
towered above Vitciliua : and remember besides, 
tbat, in the eyes of the person wbo lives In fear, 
tbe man who makes bJmself dreaded la illustri- 
ous. Do we doubt whether tbe’ armies can 
create an emperor? Vltelllua furnishes the 
proof ; a man without military fame, wbo never 
served a campaign, but owes hla elevation, not 
to hla own merit, but to Galba’s want of popu- 
larity. Ilia victory was not obtained Jiy tbe 
ability of bis generals, or tbe valour of bis 
troops : Otho wu conquered by bis own band : 
Tbat precipitate actloD made Vltelllus master of 


5 Corbulo was pot to death by Vwa. Bee ApjpsDdlx 
to Annals, xvi a 11. 
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the Roman world, and, in ratum, tbe Infamy of 
Vltelllus gives a lustre to tbe name of Otbo, In. 
eomuch tbat men regret that onfortanate prince. 

At present what Is tbe conduct of our new 
emperor? He disbands tbe legions ; be disarms 
the cohorts, and every day furulshrs arms ngaliiat 
himself. The ferocity of bis soldiers, whatever 
It may have been, has long since evaporated in 
vlctualling-bnuses and drunken revelry. After 
the exHDipie of their master, the soldiers are 
disnnivrd in sloth and luxury. On tlie other 
hand, you have in Syria, Judea, and Fgypt, no 
less than iiiiie legions, all high in spirit, unlm* 
paired by wiir, and not yet taught by sedition to 
renounce all regard for iliticipllne. You have an 
army inured to the nperatious of war, and 
crowned with victory over the enemies of their 
country. You have a body of iravalry, auxiliary 
cohorts, a naval armament, and powerful kings, 
all devoted to your cause. Above all, you hare 
your own talents and your renown in arms. 

LXXVII. “ To myself ] arrogate nothing i 
yet let me not be thought iiiferior to Vaiens er 
Ceclna. If Alucianua does not aspire to be your 
rival, you will nut therefore tliink meanly of 
him. W illing to yield to Vespasian, I claim 
precedence of Vitellius. Your bouse has been 
distinguished by triumphal honours;” you have 
two anus, and one of them ’ ia almdy r^iual to 
the weight of empire. The German armies saw 
him give an earnest of his future character. 
Were I this very moment poaaeseed of tbe sovo* 
reign power, I should call .TItua my son by 
adoption ; with propriety, therefore, I yield to 
his father. Ulie enterprise, to which 1 exhort 
you, will not, in Its consequences, be the samt 
to us both. If we succeed, the honours whiefa 
I may receive must flow from you : in toil and 
danger 1 am willing to be your rival ; or, if you 
will (and it is the be«t expedient), remain here 
to iasne your orders, and leave me to conduct 
the war. 

** Tba tronpa tbat lately conquered ara by no 
means formidable. In the vanquished party 
there ia mure order and better discipline. Tbe 
latter, stung with shame and indignation, are 
burning for revenge. All motivea conspire to 
inflame tbelr ardour. I'he VitelJians, on tbe 
contrary, intoxicated with auema, and alato 
with pride, disdain all rules ol subordloaiion. 
They are undone by luxury, Their wsunds, oe 
yet acorcrly closed, will open In a new war and 
bleed afresh. My dependence, it is true, roust 
be upon your vigilance^ your ecouomy, yuur wis. 
dom ; but 1 ejipsct no leas advautage from ibe 


0 In tbe retfn of CIaihIIun, Vespasian hsd obtsinea 
tiiumphsl oraanienta fur his ceodurt In UrHalD. IhwL 
In Vesp. 1 . 4. 

7 I'ltus bad served in the rank of mllttary irfbsM fai 
Britain as well M Uermany, and gave early proofs of tbe 
modest Bsrtt that dktinfnUheJ kla cbaractar. BwL la 
TUo,a4 
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Ifporan^i, the itupldlty, mnd cruel dlipoiltion 
of VltfllAcu. In a word, war moat be our 
eholce ; to ui It la aafer than peace, for we hare 
already deliberated ; and be who deliberates, boa 
rebell^” 

LXXVlll. By this animating speech all 
who assisted at the council were Inspired with 
new confidence. They pressed round Vespasian, 
exhorting him to undertake the enterprise ; they 
recalled to his memory the reaponseti of oracles,' 
and the predictions of men skilled in Judicial 
astrology. Nor waa Vespasian antlnctured with 
that superstition. Even afterwards, when poo- 
aeoaed of the supreme authority, he retained a 
mathematician named Seleuciis, to assist his 
oouncila with his insight into future events. A 
nnmber of prognostlcti, that occurred to him in 
his youth, came fresh in bis mind. He recol- 
lected a cypress-tree of prodigious size, on his 
own estate, that fell suddenly to the ground, 
and, on the following day, rose ou the same spot, 
and flourished in new strength and verdure. 
This was considered by the interpreters of pro- 
digies as an early prelude to future grandeur. 
At length, having obtained triumphal honours, 
together with the cousulsr rank, when be had 
conducted the war against the Jews with such 
rapid success, the prediction seemed to be veri- 
fied ; and, thus onoounged, he looked from that 
eminence to higher elevation, and even to the 
imperial dignity. Between Syria and Judea 
standi a mountain, known by the name of 
Moukt Cahuxi:^” on the top of which a god is 
worshipped, under no other title than ^at of 
the place, aud, according to ancient usage, with- 
out a temple, or even a statue. Au altar is 
erected in the open air, and there adoration is 
paid to the presiding deity. On this spot Ves- 
pasian offered a sacrifice. In the midst of the 
ceremony, while his mind expanded with vast 
Ideaa, Basllldes, the officiating priest, examined 
the entrails of the victims, and, in bis prophe- 
tic manner addrewlng himself to Vespasian, 
** Whatever,” he said, “are your designs, whe- 
ther to build a mansion, to eDlarge your estate, 
or increase the number of your slaves, the Fates 
prepare for you a vast and magnificent teat, with 
an immense territory, and a prodigious multi- 
tude of men.” This prediction, though invtdved 
In mysterlooi language, was spread abroad at the 
time, and now received a favourable Interpreta- 
tloo. The story gathered strength among the 
populace, and In conversation with Vespasian 
Was the ftvourlte topic of his friends, who 
thought they could not enlsrge too much ou the 
aol^eot, while the passions of the hearer stood 
ready to receive their advice. 

LXXIX. Muolanus and Veapaaian aettled 

1 For a atuBber of oracles and prodiffle«, see S«tet. In 
Vesy. ■. 5 sad 7. 

I For Mount Carmel, aee the Oropraphlral Table at 
tho eud of th« VtilniTK*, 


their plan, and took leave of each other : the 
former went to Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
and the latter to Cnsarea, the metropolis of 
Judna. The first public step towards creating 
Vespasian emperor of Rome, was taken at Alex- 
andria In Egypt : Tiberius Alexander, the pre- 
fect of the proviuce, eager to show his zeal, ad- 
ministered the oath to the legions under his 
command. The ceremony was i>erfurmed on 
the calends of July, and that day was ever after 
celebrated as the first of Vespasian’s reJgn, 
though the army In Judea swore fidelity on the 
fifth before the nonei of the same month, in tho 
presence of Vespasian himself. Titus was then 
on his way from Syria with despatches from 
Muclanus, but the Impatience of the men could 
not brook the delay of waiting for the emperor’s 
son. The whole transaction originated with the 
soldiers, and was hurried on with such violent 
Impetuosity, that the buaiueas was finished with- 
out any public harangue, and even witliout a 
previous assembly of the legions. 

EXXX. For this great revolution no arrange- 
ment was made ; no time, no place was fixed ; 
nor WHS It known who was to be the author of 
the measure. In this state of uncertainty, 
while every bosom panted with hope and fear, 
and the motives to the revolt, with ail the 
dangers that might eusue, kept the army in 
agitation, a small number of soldiers, who 
mounted guard near the apartment of the gerir- 
ml, no sooner saw him coming forth from bis 
chamber, than with one voice they saluted Jiim 
by the title of Emperor. 'I'he whole body fol- 
lowed their example. ITiey pressed forward in 
crowds, calling him by the name of t's^sar, styl- 
ing him Augustus, and couferring every other 
title of Imperial grandeur. Vespasiun balatir.e<l 
no longer. Hli fears subsided, and lie now rew 
solved to pursue the road of ambition. Even in 
this tide of bis affairs he still preserved the equal 
tenour of his mind, free from arrogauce, and 
such in his manDcra as he bad always been. 
The new man never appeared. The change, as 
was natural, dazzled his imagination; but he 
took time to allay the hurry of his spirits, and 
then calmly addressed the men in the language 
of a soldier. He was heard with shouts of 
applause. Muclanus waited for this event. On 
the first intelllf enoe, he declared for Vespasian, 
a^d the soldlera with alacrity took the oath of 
fidelity to the new emperor. That business 
over, Muclanus went to the theatre of Antioch, 
where the inhabitants were used to hold their 
public debates. He found s crowded meeting, 
and waa received with acclamations. 

He harangued the multitude, and bis speech, 
though in Greek, was eloquent. In that lan- 
guage be had acquired sufficient fhdllty, and he 
possessed, besides, the happy art ■ of giving grace 


3 In thia passage Tnritus, perhaps had his eye upou 
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and difnitj to wbatem- be ottered. He In- 
flamed the poaelone not only of the ormy, but 
olooof the prOTinoe, byamertlnf roondly, that 
it wu B point with Vltrilliu, to quarter the 
German troope In the deliffatfn] region of Syria, 
that. In a rich and plentiful prorlooe, they might 
grow wanton In eaae and luxury; while, in 
exchange, the leglona of Syria were to be remored 
to oold encampment^ In Germany, there to 
endure the inclemenry of the weather, and the 
rigouraof the aerrlce.” The natlrea of the pro* 
Tinoe had llred In bablti of friendahip with the 
legiona, and, by intermarrlagea, had formed 
family connexions. The aoldlen, on their part, 
were naturalized In the country, and the stations 
to which they were accustomed, were, by long 
ro>jidrnce, grown ta dear to them as their natire 
faome^ 

LXXXI. Before the ides of July, the whole 
prorince of Syria acceded to Vespasian. Hia 
party was further atrengthened by Sobemut,* 
who joined the league with the whole weight of 
bis Iclngdom, snd also by Antiochus, who In- 
herited immense treasures from his ancestors, 
and was, of all the kings who submitted to the 
sutboiity of Home, the most rich and powerful. 
Agrlppa, who was then at Home, recelred 
private expresses from the East, requesting his 
presence in hii own country. lie departed, 
before Vltelliui had any Intelligence, and by a 
quick navigation passed over Into Aeia. Queen 
Berenice, at that time flourishing in the bloom 
of youth, and no less distinguished by the graces 
of her person, espoused the Intarast of Vespasian, 
to whom, notwlthitandingbls adrmnced age, the 
had made herself agreeable by magnlfioent pre- 
senta. llie several maritime provinoea, with 
Asia and Achala, and the whole Inland oountry 
between Pontus and the two ArmenJaa, entered 
into the general oonfederacy ; bat fhnn the 
governors of those provinces no forces could be 
expected, as they were not, at that tinoe, strength- 
ened by the legions stationed in Cappadoda. To 
settle the plan of operation, a grand oonnoU was 
held at Berytua. * Mucianua attended. Ha 
was accompanied by a train of offloera, trlbones, 
and oentuiiona, and a cooaideiable body of aol- 
dJera, aslected to awell the pomp and grandeur 
of the Bcene. From Judma t^ moat dlstln- 
guJshed oflBoen wait to the meeting, with the 
flower of their troops. An assembly, oonslstiog 


tbs ebaracter of Sdpk). as dra wn by Tilvf. fWf §nim 
SdpU, non veru Com/om mrUtUbnt mirabilU, mrU 
fuadam abjnnentn bi osUn tat i o mom sarum eompofitw. 
Llrj, lib. xzvl a 10. 

4 Sobenos, kiilf of the oountry called Sopkn*, An- 
nals, xlU. L 7. Antiocfaiu, king of Cotmoafene. 
Annals, xlL a 65. Agiippa IL king of part of Judani. 
AddsIs, xilL a 7 Bemrice, lister to A^ppa, famous 
for her lore of Tltoa Bee Appendix to HlsL v. 

5 For Bsrytns, see the Oeograpbieal Table at Che end 
of the Volnnie. 


of such a namerom train of borae and fbot, and 
of eastern kings, who Wed with eadi other In 
splendour and magnifloenoe, praaenfad a spectacle 
worthy of the Imperial dignity. 

LXXXll. Theflrat and moat Important olject 
waa to raise reornits, and recall the Tetermna to 
the service. In all tha strong and fortified clUea, 
workmen were appointed for the forging of arms, 
and a mint for gold and silver coin was estahllahed 
at Antioch. The whole waa carried on with 
dUigenoe, under the direction of proper Inapeo- 
toTB. Veapasian visited every quarter, by hit 
preaeuce firing spirit and animation to the 
cause. He encouraged the industrioui by the 
warmth of hla oommeudatloua ; he roused the 
inactive by his example, and succeeded mors by 
gentle methods than by the rigour of authority. 
To tbe failings of hia friends he was often blind, 
but never to their virtues. He advanced some 
to the administration of proWnces, and otbera 
to the rank of aeuatora; all men of dlstiugnisbed 
character, who rose aftsrwards to eminence In 
the state. There were others who owed their 
success more to their good fortune, than to their 
merlL Muclanui in his Arst harangue made !■- 
oidental mention of a donative, but in gtuirded 
terma; nor did Vespaaian, though engaged lo a 
civil war, grant at any time a larger bounty 
than bad been usual in times of profound peace. 
He cboae that Lla aoldlen should act on prin- 
ciples of honour, not from motives of bribery 
and oomiptlon. To that firmness he owed the 
good order and regular discipline of hia army. 
Ambassadora were sent to the courts of Farthin 
and Armeola In order to settle a mutual good 
understanding, that, when the legions marched 
forward to open tbe campaign, the back aettla- 
menta abould not be exposed to sudden Inour- 
sioDs of tbe enemy. Titus waa to remain la 
Judaea, ” to complete the oonquaat of that coun- 
try, while Vespasian made himself master of the 
passes into Egypt. To make head against 
Vltelllna, part of tbe army waa deemed saffl- 
dent, nnder the conduct of auch a general aa 
Moelanaa, with the additional terror of Ves- 
paaian’a name, and the Fates on his aide auperlor 
to every dHflonlty. Letters were deapatcbed to 
tbe eereral arml^ and the offloera in oomoaandf 
with inatruotJons to eonclHate tbe pnstoiiaa 
sddlera, who bad been disbanded by VlteUloa, 
and, by a promise that all should be restored to 
their rank, to invite them once more Into the 
eervlce. 

LXXXIIf. Mndaniis, with the appearance 
rather of an associate In the sovereign power, 
than of a general offloar, advanced at the head of 
a light-armed detachment, never Jlngeriiif in 
the COUTH of bis pr ogress, that delay might not 
be thought a symptom of Irresolution ; and, on 


fi Pur tbe naduci of Titus, sod the progress cd bis 
snDn B^siuft the Jews, see Appendix to Hist v. a tl. 
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tbfl oCiicr hudf not proceed log by r^ld marcbea, 
ikMt ht fly before him, end ipreed tbe 

terroi* of hli ej^iToiich. He knew tbe weokiHm 
of hie Donibere, and that dao^ at a dletaoea la 
nufolfled. He waa follovred by the 
elxth lefloQ, aiid tbirteeo tboiuand Teteraue, 
formliif together a eonaiderable army. The fleet 
at Pofitoa had ordera to aeaembJeat Byaantiom. 
That Btatlon wae tbooght coQTenlent, aa Mod- 
aona bad not yet determined, whether be aboald 
not arold the territory of Meeaia, and proceed in 
force to Dyrrhacblum ; while hla naval arma- 
ment commanded the aeaa of Italy, and, by con- 
■eqoenoe, protected the coaata of Acfaaia and 
AaU againat the attempts of Vitelll^ who, in 
^at caae, would not only see BrundJalum and 
rarontum In danger, but alao tbe whole coast of 
Calabria and Lucania kept in a constant alarm. 

LiXXXlV. Throughout the proTlnoea no- 
thing was heard but the din and bustle of war- 
like preparatlona Soldiers were assembling, 
ships were preparing for sea, and the clink of 
armourers resounded In every quarter. How to 
raise auppliea of money wua the chief difficulty. 
Pecuniary funds, Muoionaa used to say, were 
the sinews of war. For this purpose, in all 
questions touching the sum demanded, he re- 
garded neither tbe troth nor the justice of the 
case. To be rich w as to be liable to taxation, 
and money was to be raised in all events. In- 
formations followed without number, and con- 
flscations without mercy. Oppressive aa these 
proceedings were, tbe necessity of tbe times gave 
a ooloox^le excuse; but the misfortune was, tbe 
practice did not cease with the war, but con- 
tinued, in the season of profound pcaxie, to baraas 
and oppress mankind. Vespasian, In the begin- 
ning of his reign, showed no diapoaklon to en- 
rich bis ooflers by acta of injustice; but, being 
cormpted afterwards by the smiles of fortune, 
and listening to pernicious counsels, he learned 
the arta of rapar.ity, and dared to practise them.' 
Muclanus, from his own funds, contributed to 
the exigencies of the war, generous from his pri- 
vate purse, tbst he might afterwards Indemnify 
himself at the expense of the public. Ulie rest 
of the officers, following his example, advanced 
sums of money, but were not, in like manner, 
repaid with usury. 

LXXXV. VespasUn, In tbe mean time, saw 
bis affairs asBume a promialDg aspect. The army 
hi lUyHeum went ova* to his interest. In 
Mnala the third legion revolted, and drew after 
them the eighth, and also tbe aeventb, called tbe 
Claudian ; both devoted to Otbo, though not j 
engaged in tbe action at Bediiaoum. Before 


1 Vaspastan, hi tbe height of Us power, did not scro- 
pla to raise large sams of mooey by strere exsetioos j 
Wot the apology ttr Us ararloe was tho Ubsral spirit 
with wUob bs adornsd Boom and Italy with grand asd 
asafol woska. Sea SocL la Vwpi a 10. 
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tbe battle, they had advanced aa &r aa Aquileia; 
and being at that place informed of a total over- 
throw, they amanlted the meaeengers who 
brought the news ; broke to shivers tbe staudards 
that displayed tbe name of VltelUns; plundered 
the military chests; and, having divided the 
spoil, proceeded to every act of outrage and sedi- 
tion. Conscious of tbst offence, and dreading 
the punishment that might follow, they oon- 
■nlted together, and dearly saw, that what they 
hod done required a pardon from Vltelllus, bnt 
with Vespasian stood In the light of real merit. 
To strengthen their cause, they sent despatches 
to the army in Pannonla, inviting them to join 
the league; determined, If they did not comply, 
to compel them by force of arms. In this junc- 

tore, Apronlos Satuminos, •governor of Mwiia, 
conceived the design of perpetrating a barbarous 
murder. Under oolonr of public aeal, but with 
malice festering at his heart, be deapatched a 
centnrlon to murder Tertius Jullanus, who 
commanded the seventh legion. That officer 
had timely notice. He provided himself with 
guides, who knew the coarse of the country, and 
escaped through devious tracks as far as Mount 
Hffimus. From that time, he took no part in 
the civil war. He affected often to be on the 
point of setting out to join Vespasian; but de- 
layed his journey, at times seeming eager to 
depart, then doubting, hesitating, waiting for 
Intelligence, and, during the whole war, resolv- 
ing without decision. 

LXXXVI. In Tannonia, the thirteenth le- 
gion, and the seventh, called the Galblan, em- 
braced the interest of Vespseian. They still 
remembered, with indignation, their defeat at 
Bedrlacum, and the influence of Antonias 
Primus proved a powerful instigation. That 
officer, convicted of forgery ■ In the reign of 
Nero, rsmained obnoxious to the laws, till, 
among tbe evils that spring from civil dissension, 
he rose from infamy to bis senatorlan rank. He 
was advanced by Galba to the command of the 
■eventh legion, and, according to report, offered 
himself to Otbo, dealrlng, by letters, the rank of 
general against his benefactor. Otho paid no 
attention to tbe propoaal, and, by consequence, 
Antonios rsmained inactive. In the present 
Junctors, seeing a storm ready to hnrst upon 
Vltelllus, be veered round to Vespasian, and 
became the grand support of the party. To his 
vices he united great and useful qualities ; brave 
and valiant, be poseesaed uncommon eloquence; 
an artful and insidious enemy, be bad the art of 
involving othera in danger; in popular insurrec- 
tions, a bold and turbulent leader; at once a 


2 For Apronliu BstnrnhiDS sod Tertiiu JoJtsnmi, bm 
H ist 1. a Ttt 

3 Prinms Antonias, now tbe leader of Ynspsilin'S 
ennlei, was formerlj convicted of extortion. Bee Aj^ 
nalu, xir i. IB 
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plmidArer and a prodJfal, what be falned by 
raploe ha aqnandend Id coimptloa ; dariuf tba 
calm Maaon of peace, a pernloloua eltlMii; Id 
war, aD officer not to be oegleoted. 

The armiea of MmIb aod PanDoaia formed a 
JoDctloD, aod drew the forcea of Dalmatia loto 
the rerolt. The coniular fOTemort of thoae 
provlDoea were Deutral od the oocaaloD ; they 
took no ahare Id the biuineaa, dot did the aol- 
diera wait for their direction, lltna Ampliu 
FlaTianui ruled In Pannonia, and Poppeena SiU 
ranua in Dalnutla; both rich, and advanced In 
yeara. Cornclloa Fuacua, deacended from illua- 
triona anoeatora, and then In the vigour of life, 
waa, at the aame time, Imperial procurator. In 
hia youth he bad realgned hla aenatoriaii rank, 
to aeek in solitude a retreat from public bnsineea. 
Joluinf afterwards with Galba, be drew forth, 
In support of that emperor, the strength of his 
own colony, and for hia services obtained the 
post of procurator. In>tho present commotions, 
be declared for Vespasian ; and, by his ardent 
spirit, gave life and vigour to the canse. Self- 
interest did not mix with the motives that deter- 
mined his conduct. His pride waa In the field 
of action. He gloried In facing danger, and 
despised the reward of merit. War was his 
passion ; and, though poaaemed of an ample for- 
tune, he preferred a life of enterprlM to Indo- 
lence and hia own personal safety. He acted Id 
concert with Antoiiiua Primus, and both eiurted 
themselves to kindle the flame of war In every 
quarter. Where they saw a discontented spirit, 
they were sore to increase it by iiifusioni of their 
own venom. They sent despatches to the four- j 
teenth legion In Britain, and to the first in Spain, 
knowing that both had favoured the cause of 
Otho against Vitellius. llielr letters were 
spread all over Gaul, and, by their Joint efibrta, 
the Romau world waa roused to arms. The 
forces in lUyrlcum declared for VespaalaQ; and 
In other parta, aa soon as the first blow waa 
struck, the troops stood ready to take the field. 

LXXX VII. While Vespasian and the leaders 
of his party were thus employed in oonoertlof | 
measures thronghout the provinoes, Vltalllua, 
sunk in sloth, and growing every day more con- 
temptible, advanced by alow marches towards 
the dty of Home. In all the vUlaa and muni- 
cipal towns through which he passed, carousinf 
festivals were sufficient to retard a roan aban- 
doned to bis pleasoret. He was folbwed by an 
unwieldy maltltnde, not less than sixty thousand 
men in arms, all corrupted by a life of dsbauch- 
sry. The number of retalnen and foUowars of 
the army was stiU greater, all dispoaed to riot 
and insdenee, even beyond the natural bent of 
the vilest slavea. To these most be added a train 
of officers and servile oonrtiers, too hanghty to 
be restrained within due bounds, even though 
the chief had practised tbs strictest dJsoJpJlne. 
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The croird was stOl Inoreaaed by a oonflax Of 
sanators and Roman knights who cable from 
Rome to greet the prince on his way j some Im- 
pelled by fear, otbecs to pay their ooort, and 
□ambers, not to be thought sullen or disaffected. 
All went with the carrent. The populace nmbed 
forth in crowds, accompanied by an infamous 
band of pimps, of players, buffoons, and cbsiioU 
eers, by tbelr ntlllty In vicious pleasures all well 
known and dear to Vitellius. Such were the 
disgraceful connections of the tinperor, and he 
enjoyed them without a blush. To supply so 
vast a body with provisions, the colonies and 
municipal cities were exbaiuteil; the fruits of 
the earth, then ripe and fit fur use, were carried 
off; the husbandman was plundered ; and bU 
land, aa Ifit were an enemy’s country, was laid 
waste and ruined. 

LXXXVIII. The flerca auimositj tbst 
broke out at Tlclnum between the legions srid 
the auxiliaries, waa not yet rxtinguMicd. I're- 
quent quarrels ooenrrod, and endod alwa^-s in 
mutual slaughter. Against the peaMants and 
farmers they were sure to be unanimous, but 
agreed In nothing elae. llie most dreadful car- 
nage happened within seven miles of Rome. At 
that place Vitellius ordered victuals, ready dres- 
sed, to be distributed among the soldiers, aa If 
he had prepared a feast to ]>amper a band of 
gladiators. The common people, who had corns 
in crowds from Rome, were dispersed through 
the camp. To divert themselves with what they 
thought an arch and pleasant trick, they cut 
away the belts of the soldiers, and with nn sir 
of humour asked, whether they were properly 
accoutred. The soldiers bad no taste fur rail- 
lery. They retaliated with tltelr weapons, and 
feu with fury on the dcfenc^ietu multitude. 
Among the slain was the father of one of the, 
soldiers, killed aa bo stood engaged In conversa- 
tion with bis son. I'he iitihappy victim was 
soon known ; and, by that incident, the further 
effusion of blood was prevented. Home, In the 
mean time, waa thrown Into constemstlon. A 
number of soldiers entered the city In a tumul- 
tuous manner, and rushed forward to the forum, 
impatient to see the spot where Gsiba perished. 
Covered with the skins of savage boasts, and 
wielding large and massy apeara, the spectado 
which they exhibited to the Homan dtlxena 
was fierce and hideous. Unused to crowded 
streets, they bad not the skill Co conduct them- 
selves amidst a vast concourse of people, but 
with rode force pushed against tba pasa e ng er s ; 
and sometimes slipping down, or, as might hap- 
pen, thrown by the pressare df tbs throng, thf^ 
rose hastily to resent what waa no more than an 
accident, and from abosive language proceeded 
sword in band to the most violent ouiragaa. 
The tribunes and oeotnrions, at the brad of 
their troops of cavalry, paraded the streets in a 
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apparel, mooat^ cq a ■operb honcj adtanoed 
fratfi the MUtUo bridge, while ^e eenate and 
the piwpla preweil on before him to make way 
for their new miiater. Hli fHmda, however, 
remonatrated egalnrt hU making a pohllo entry 
in a military atyle, like a conqueror marching 
Into a city taken by atorm* He conformed to 
their advioe, and, baring put on faia aenatorlan 
robe, made hie entry in a pacific manner. Hie 
troope followed In regular order. The eaglea of 
four l^lona led the way, with an equal number 
of etandarda on each aide. The colonra of twelve 
aquadrona of hone were dlaplayed with great 
pomp. The Infantry followed, and after them 
the cavalry. The prooeaaion waa oloeed by four 
and thirty oohorta, dlatlnguJahed by the anna 
and bablta of their reapectlve nationa The pre- 
fecta of the camp, the jtrlbunee, and principal 
oenturiona, arrayed in white, preceded their ae- 
veral eaglea The reat of the ofBcera marched at 
the head of their oompaniea. The blaze of anna 
and rich apparel added aplendonr to the aoene. 
The humlahed coUara of the common men, and 
the trapplngi of the horaee, glittered to the eye, 
while the whole presented a magnificent apeo- 
taole, worthy of a better emperor. In this man- 
ner Viteiliua proceeded to the oapltol, and there, 
embracing bia mother, saluted her by the name 
of Auguata. 

XC. On the following day, VltelUua delivered 
a publlo harangue, and spoke of himself In mag- 
nlfioent terms, as If he had for hla audience the 
and people of a foreign city. He aanuned 
the virtues of Induatry and temperance ; never 
eonslderlng, that he waa In the hea^ug of men 
who had seen hla vices, and that every part of 
Italy, through which ho had paved, had known- 
and felt bis abandoned profligacy. The popu- 
lace, aa usual, knowing neither truth nor i^lae- 
hood, and indifferent about both, paid thair tri-^ 
hute of flattery with nolae and uproar. They* 
preaaad him to accept the title of August^! be 
deoUned It for some time, hut the voice of the 
rabble prevailed. He yielded to their importu- 
nity i but bis compUance was ns el eaa , and tha 
honour waa of abort duration. 

XCl. In a city where iupcratitlon Interpreted 
every thing, the first act of Vltelllua, in the cha- 
racter ofioTerelfn pontiff; was conaidered as an 
omen that portended mischief. H^ iaaued an 
edict oonoemluf the rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, dated the fifteenth before the calends of 
August, a day rendered inauspldoos by two vic- 
tories formerly obtained over the armies of 
Rome ; one at Cremera / and the other at AQla. 

1 yttstUoi'a Hiotaer, SezUlla. Bee ttaU book. s. 0*. 

B The defeat at Crevera, a rtvar lo Tuacany (now Lm 
r«rcti J, ww A. U. C. ifn. At AlUa (now T»renti di 


But VltdJloa waa unacquainted with the anti- 
qnldea of hla country. He knew nothliif of 
laws, either human pr divine. The aame atn- 
pldlty poaMved hii ftienda and his band of freed- 
men. The whole court seemed to be In a state 
of into^ieation. In the av embUv held for the 
electlra of consuls, ' VJtellius assumed nothing 
above the rights of a citizen. He behaved to the 
candidates on a footing of equality. He attended 
in the theatre, glrlng his applause jas a common 
spectator, and In the dreua mixing with the fac- 
tions of the populace. By those arts he tried to 
gain the aafihages of the electors ; arts, It muat be 
acknowledged, often prmotiaed, and, whan snh- 
aervlent to honest pnrpoeea, not to be condemned. 
But In a man like Vltelllua, whose former Ilfs 
waa too well known, * the artifice served only to 
sink him into contempt. 

He went ft^nently to the senate, even on 
frivolous occaalona, when the snbject of debate 
was altogether onlntercatlng. In that assem- 
bly Helvldlos Frlscus, * pnetor elect, happened 
to differ fW>m the opinion of the emperor. 
Vltelllua took fire In the moment, hat check- 
ing himself in time, called upon the tribunes 
of the people to snpport his authority. His 
friends, apprehending the consequences of a 
deep and smothered resentment. Interposed with 
thdr good offices to soften prejudice. His an- 
swer was, “ Nothing new has happened : two 
•enstors have differed in opinion ; and is not that 
a common occuirence? I have myself often op- 
poaed the sentimenta of Tbrasea.”* The allu- 
sion to a ebaraoter ao truly eminent provoked n 
smile of contempt. Some, however, were glad 
to find, that, Instead of the men who glittered in 
the sunshine of a court, be chose Thrasea for the 
model of true greatnesa. 

XCII. Publiua Sabluui, the prefect of a co- 
Jiort, and Jullua Prlaooa, a centurion, were ad- 
vabded fVom thoae Inferior stations to the com- 
mand of the pnetoiian guards. The former 
^ed bis elevation to the friendship of Valens, 
and the latter to that of Coclna. By thoM two 
mtlilKerB, though always at varlanoe with each 
other, the whole power of the state waa usurped 


CmHnoJ the Roman inny wsi pot to the sword by the 
Omuls, nndv Breimiis, A. U. C. 951 Hie ilsn^ter 
was so great, that the day on wkldi It happened (ZHu 
AlUmtitJ waa maiked m nnlocfcy In tbs calendar, and, 
apeordJng tn Cicero, tboaght more latal than thstoo 
which the cdty of Rome waa taken. 

3 Ike aaeem biles In which the ronanla were created, 

are meDtlooed by Saetonlna, In VtteL a 11. For the 
roanner In whkh that bnalaeaa waa eondocted by tha 
emperor SM PUoy'B Panegyric, a Sa • 

4 Vli^ua, la the time of Nero, paaaed hla time amopg 
pantomIme-Bcton, charloteen, and wreatiera Soet. 
in TlteL a ( and 11 

5 Helrldlna Priacua i often moitioiied. Annals, xiL 
xiH. xvl. 1 and Lift oi Agrlcola, a S, nota. 

5 FWtua Hiraaea, Annala, ztv. a IB i xvl a B1 j Ap. 
peodLz to Annala, zrt a L 
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bxh] txflrdsed. Tba ^ntborftj of tfao o^peror 
wu menlj nomliuU : ValoDo and C»eliM trano- 
actad aTcry tbliif. Tkeir mutual anlmoalty, 
which had been auppreaaed dorliif the war, but 
not extinfuiabed, broke out at Rome with re- 
doubled tIoIcdo^ l*helr frlendi, with ol^cloua 
care, niTeDomed the minda of the liral iMatee- 
men, and the Taiioua faotiona that for erer dia- 
tract the city of Rome, fumUhcd erery day new 
materlala to inflame their Jealooay. They Tied 
with each other for pre-smlnenoe, and by intrigue, 
by cabal, by their train of follower! and their 
crowded lereea, endearoured to mauifi^ their 
■uperioiity; while Yltelliua wavered between 
both, and, aa hie inclinatlone ahlfted, the balance 
changed alternately fhnn one to the other, llielr 
authority exceeded all boonda, and waa there- 
fore, like all ill-gotten power, uncertain and pre- 
carioua. 'They aaw the caprice that marked the 
character of Vitelliua, one moment inflamed 
with anger, and the next laviah of hla faroura. 
Neither of the mlniatera could be rare of fixing 
the affectiona of hii maater, and both deqtiaed 
and fotred him. 

Nothing, however, could aalisfy thei? rapa- 
city ; they aelxed hooaes, gardens, and the whole 
wealth of the empire ; while a number of illna- 
trioua men, whom Galba had recalled fVom ban- 
ishment, were left to languish in diatreaa and 
poverty. Their situation awakened no compaa- 
aion in the breast of the emperor. He reatored 
them, it is true, to their rights over their fireed- 
men ; and, by that act of Justice, not only grati- 
fied the aenatora and other grandees of the city, 
but also gained the applause of the populace. 
Rut even this show of benignity was rendered 
uselen by the low coDning that marks thegenjus 
of alavery. To evade the claims of tbeir patrons, 
the freedmen concealed their wealth in obscure 
places, or else deposited it In the custody of the 
great Some of them coDtrlvod to Inainuate 
themselves iuto the imperial family, and, there 
growing Into favour, looked down with pride 
and liiaoleoce on their disappointed masters. 

XCIll. The multitude of soldiers was ao^an- 
ormoua, that the camp overflowed, and poured 
the redundant numbers into the city; a wild 
disorderly band, who fixed their station in the 
public porticos, and evan In tfas temples. The 
men wandered about the streets pf Rom^ so ut- 
terly carelem, thst they forgot where they were 
quartered. Havlngno regular place of rendex- 
voua, and performing no kind of duty, they gave 
themielves up to the dissolute mannera of the 
city, and the practice of vices too foul to be 
named. In this course of life, their bodily 
atrefigth decayed ; the vigour of their mioda was 
rank in aloth, and their health entirely negiectsd. 
They chose for their abode the most vile and in- 
famous places in the neighbourhood of the Va- 
tican, * whers they oontracted dlaraaes, till ao 

1 Tke lands ruund the Vatku wt*re corered with 


epidemic distempsr hagui to rage amongst them. 
A dreadful mortality followed. The Gpmls and 
Germans suffered most by their owU^ Impru- 
dence Infected with disorders. Inflamed with 
fevers, and being naturally impatient of heat, 
they plunged into the Tiber, which nnluckUy 
waa DMT at hand, and took delight In cooling 
their limbe; which proved a remedy as bad aa 
the disease. Ihe confusion Introdoced by an- 
other clrcomstance, proved the buns of the army. 
It ^ras thought advisable to raise sixteen eo- 
horta * for the prwtorlun camp, and four for the 
city, each to consist of a thousand men. This 
measure, by cabala among the soldiers, and the 
Jealousy subsisting between the two command- 
ing officers, was the min of all discipline. Va- 
lens arrogated to himsqK the chief direction of 
the builneas. He had relieved Cnclna and hie 
army, and on that account claimed pre-eminence. 
The yitelllan party had certainly gained no ad- 
vantage over the enemy, till the urival of Va- 
lens gave life and vigour to the csoae. If the 
siowneaa of his march was at first liable to cen- 
sure, the victory that followed made ample 
atonement, and redeemed the character of the 
generaL The soldiers from the Lower Ger- 
many were to a man devoted to his Interest. 
It was upon this occasion, according to the gen- 
eral opinion, that Cwcina first began to meditete 
the treachery, which he afterwards carri^ into 
execution. 

XCIV. The indulgence shown by Vitellius 
to his principal officers was exceeded by nothing 
but the licentiousness of the common soldiers. 
Each man enrolled himself in what company hs 
thought proper, and chose his own station in the 
service. Some preferred the city cohorts; and 
witl^out considering merit or fitness for that em- 
ployment, their wish was gratified. Others, 
who ought to have been selected, were sufTersd, 
at tbeir own will and pleasure, to continue In 
the legions or the cavalry. This was the choioe 
of numbers, who bad impaired their constlto- 
tions, and were therefore willing to remove from 
the Boltry beats of Italy to a more temperate cli- 
mate. By these arrangements, the main strength 
of the legions and the cavalry waa drafted away. 
A motley body of twenty thousand men was 
formed out of the whole army, without choice 
or Judgment. The consequence was, that the 
campretalned neither the strength nor ths beanty 
of military system. 

Vitdlios thought fit to harangue the soldiers. 
In the midst of his speech, a clamour broke out, 
demanding the execution of Asloticns, and of 

stagnated water, and the air, of eourte, wsa uawbote. 
■ome. Bt Petard diorch atanda there at prsaenti but 
Brotier Mja the rardioala never mide In that quarter. 

8 Before the aufmentatlon, the pr wt or taa oohorta 
(that la, those thst were eoeanped near Hewe) were 
oolf nine ; the dty.gnard coukted oi three, filled CW 
heHe# Uritumm, AnnaU, Iv. a, ft. 
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Flmylai and Raflnns, who bad b«n commtnd- 
•n in Gaol} and liat^ on the aide of Vindex. 
Nor did Vltelllui endeaTont to ■ppenee the tn- 
mnlt From hU ilogglah temper nothing like 
firmncM or authority cxiuld be expected. He 
knew that the time for diacharging the promised 
donatlre waa drawing near; and baring no 
fanda to anawer the expectation of the aoldiera, 
he thought it hia beet policy to atone by mean 
compliancea for that deficiency. In order, how- 
ever, to miae aupplles, a tax waa Impmaed on all 
the freedmen of former emperora, to be collected 
In proportion to the number of their elAvea. To 
squander with wild profiiaion, was the onlyuae 
of money known to VitellluB. He built a act of 
Btablea for the chariotcera, and kept in the circus 
a oonatant apectacie of gladiators and wild 
beaata; in tbia manner dissipating with prodi- 
gallty, as if his treasury overflowed with riches. 

XCV. Ceecina and Valena resolved to cele- 
krmte the birth-diiy ' of their master with all de- 
monstrationa of joy. They gave a show of gla- 
diators In every quarter of the city, with a dis- 
play of pomp and magnifleence beyond all ex- 
ample. Vitelliua resolved to aolemnixe the ob- 
aequlea of Nero. lie erected altars to that em- 
peror in the field of IMars. 'I'he sight was highly 
pleasing to the vile and profligate, but gave dis- 
gust to all who had any principle, or n spark of 
remaining virtue. Victims were slain, fires 
were kindled, and the torch was carried by the 
Augustan priests ; an order dedicated by Tibe- 
rius to the Julian family, in imitation of that 
consecrated by Romulus to Tatiui' the Sabine 
king. From tlie victory at Bedriacum four 
months had not elapsed ; and yet, in that short 
time, Asiatlcus, the manumitted slave of the 
emperor, bad already accumulated riches nothing 
short of the Folycleti, the Patrohii, and others 
of the servile racje, whose iiomea have been given 
up to the execration of mankind. The court of 
Vltelllui was nut the scene of honest emulation. 
No man endeavoured to rise by his virtue or his 
talents. The road to preferment was open to 
vice and luxury'. lie who entertslned the 
prince in the gayest manner, and with sumptu- 
ous banquets glutted that (Tavlng appetite, waa 
anro to be in favour. To enjoy the ]>resent hour, 
and seixe with avidity the pleasures near at 
hand, was the whole occupation of Vitelliui. 
Future events and distant consequences gave 
him DO solicitude. He is said to have dissipated 
in a few months no irsa than nine millions of 
sesterces. Such was the sad condition of Rome; 


1 TTis birth-dmynr Vltclllua is left anrertalo. Sueto- 
bIds, In Vltel. s. 3, sayi it was the eighth of tbecsleDds 
of October, or, according to others, the leTenth of the 
Ides of Septeinber, in the consulship of Drosns CKsar 
and Norfaanns FIsccos, A, U. C. 708. 

S An order of priests was estahllHhed by Rnmnlos In 
bonnur of Tatluy the SSblne king, A. O. C. 7. Annals, 
L e. bk 
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a great yet mlaerahle city, obliged, in the apace 
of one year, to groan under the yoke of an Otho 
and a Vitelliui; and ■till worse, to suffer the 
depredations of Vlnlus, Vulens, IceJus, and Asi- 
Btlcus, till the people were at length transferred, 
like a herd of alavea, to Mucionui and Marcei- 
lua.” New men succeeded, but the measures 
were still the same. 

XCVI. The first intelligence of a revolt, that 
reached the ear of Vitelliui, was that of the 
third legion in lllyricum. llie account whs 
sent by Aponlui Satnminus, before that oflQcer 
bad formed hla resolution to join Vespasian. 
His despatches, made up in the first tumult of 
sarprise, did not state the whole of the mischief. 
The creatures of the conrt, to soothe their mas- 
ter, endeavoured to palliate every circumKtance. 
They called it the seditious spiric of one legion 
only, while every other army preserved nnshaken 
fidelity, and there was, therefore, no diinger to 
be apprehended. Vitdlins addressed the soldiers 
to the same effect. Ho added that the pnelori- 
ans, lately disbanded, were the authors of false 
reports, fabricated with a seditious intent to dis- 
turb the public peace ; but still there waa no 
reaiion to fear a civil war. JJe made no mention 
of Vespasian ; and, to euppresa all talk among 
the popular^ a hand of soldiers had orders to 
parade the strecU. 'The policy, however, did not 
answer the end. Silence was C4>mmandcd, and 
the people talked with greater freedom. 

XCVII. Despatches were, notwithstanding, 
sent to Germany, to Spain, and Britain, for a 
snpply of men ; hut, as Vitellius wished to con- 
ceal the urgency of bis affairs, his orders were 
not decisive, and, by consequence*, the governors 
of the provinces were in no haste to obey. Hor- 
deonius Flaccus,* who commanded on the banks 
of the Rhine, having reason to fear the designs 
of the Batavians, expected to have a war upon 
his hands, and therefore thought it pmdent not 
CO diminish Lis force. In Britain, Vectius Bo- 
lanui wad kept in a constant alarm by tiie rest- 
less genius of the iialivea. At the same time, 
those two offleem began to balance between Vi- 
telllns and Vespaalnn, Spain showed no ala- 
crity. That country, left without a governor 
of proamsolar authority, was under the direc- 
tion of three commanders of legions, all equal in 
rank, and all willing, as long as Vitellius flou- 
rished in prosperity, to hold their employments 
under him, but in the day of distress ready to 


3 Muriaaiu was the actirn partisan of VespHslan (this 
biHik, u. TO.) Eprlas BAsrcellus, a inma who raised him- 
self by l^s flagitious d(H‘ds (Annohi, xvi. s. SB), was the 
favoojite minister ondcr Verposioii. See the Dialogue 
ooDcrmlag Oratory, s. 8, 

4 Hordeoalus Flaccus wsi tppoiated by Golba to the 
command on the Upper Rhine, la the room of Vergluluu 
llufos. See Appendix to Annals, xvl s. 1?. 

5 For the war In tvhleh Ftmocuii wad engsgi^ with CU 
vills, the Batarlon chief, see HbL It s. IS. 
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ribondon hi* cause. Affair* In Africa wore a 
better aspect. Phe legion and the cohorts, which 
had been raised in that country by ClodJus Mu- 
cer, and disbanded by Galba, were again em- 
bodied by order of Vitellius, and the young men 
of the nation went in crowds to be enrolled in the 
service. ¥he fact was, Vitellius and Vespasian bad 
been proconsuls in Africa . the former governed 
with moderation, and was remembered with 
gratitude ; the latter incurred the hatred of the 
people." From past trausactiona, the jirovluce 
and the allies in the neighbourhood formed their 
idea of what they had to expect under the reign 
of cither of them : but the event convinced them 
of their error. 

XCVIII. The exertions in Africa were at 
first carried on with vigour. Valerius Festus, 
the governor of the province, c-o-operated with 
the xeal of the people, bnt in a short time began 
to waver between the contending parties. In 
his lettera and public edicts he stood firm for \’i- 
tellius; his accret correspondence favoured Ves- j 
pasian ; and, by this dujdicity, he hoped, in the 
end, to make terms for himselt with the con- j 
queror. In llhcetia and the adjacent parts of 1 
Gaul, certain emissaries, em]>loved by Vi’spa- ^ 
sian's friends, were seized with letters and ju-o- | 


and dejected army ; sTerse from labour, and, 
fur that reason, ready to revolt. 

The character of Ceeina must be taken into 
the account. Ambition was his ruling piissiou : 
sloth and indolence, the effect of success and lux- 
ury, were vices newly contracted ; or perhaps 
I meditating even then a stroke of perfidy, it was 
part of his plan to countenance wlialever tended 
to impair the vigour of the army. The revolt 
of this commander has been ascribed by various 
writers to Flavius ^abinuH, who imd tlie ad- 
dress, by tile means of Rubrius Ciallns, his in- 
termediate agent, to B(‘dii(-e Caisina (o the in- 
terest of his hrutlier, under p<Mitive assuraiiees 
that the terms stipulated between them \Miiild 
be ratified by Ve^jmsian. The jniloiisy siibsist- 
ing between CuH'iiia and Valeiis Imd its effect on 
the mind of an aspiring chief, who saw his rival 
ill the highest credit with Vitellius, and was, 
therefore, easily persuaded to merit the protec- 
tion of a new priiiee. 

C. C»<‘iijatuok leave ol V'itelliiis, and ree.ei vrd 
at p.irtiug tlie higiu'st marks ot diKtiiieiioii. He 
sent forward a delai'liinent of (Iir CHivulry to lake 
|H>hsessioii ol C’rcnuiii.i. I'lie veteiaiis of the 
lourteeiith and sixUTiith legions followed, and 
alter them the fifili and tweul) -si’cniid. The 


clamations in their possession. Tliey were sent 
to Vitellius, and by his order put to dentil. 
Others, by their own address, or the protection 
of their friends, escaped detection. The conse- 
quence WHS, that the measures adopted by Vltel- 
liiiB were known to the oppfjsite party, while 
those of Vespasian remaincsl an impenetrable 
secret. Tlie stupidity of Vitellius gave the ene- 
my this advantage in tlie outset. Afterwards, 
when the passes over tlie Pannonian Alps' were 
secured by a chain of posts, oil intelligence by 
land was entirely rut off ; and by sea, the Ete- 
sian winds, that favoured the navigation to the 
east, were adverse to the luimeward voyage. 

XCIX. VitelliiiH, finding that the advnm^ 
parties of the enemy hud made an irruption into 
Italy, and news big with danger arriving from 
every quarter, gave orders to his genemli to take 
the field without delay. CiecinR undertook the 
command, w'hile Valens, who was just risen 
from a sick bed, remained at Rome for the re- 
coverj' of his health. ITie German forces, 
marching out of the city, exhibited an appear- 
anre very different from the ferocity of their 
first approarh. Their strength wasted ; their 
vigour of mind depressed ; their numbers thin ; 
their horses slow and lifeless ; their arms an in- 
cumbrance ; and the men drooping under the 
hp.at of the seBsoii, overpowered by the dust, and 
unable to endure the weather, pres<-rited to all 
who beheld their march, a languid, spiritlesN, 

6 Soetonlus gives a dlffereat areoant of Vespasian’s 
admlnlatratloB In Africa. Id Vesp. i. 4-. 

7 For the PanDonian Alps, see the Geographical Ta- 
Lie at the cud of the Volome. 


rear was closed by the twcnty-fiiKt, distinguished 
by the iiamo of Ratax, nml thi‘ first legion cul- 
led the Italk, wltli tlie vexilliiries of thrt*« 
British legions, and tlie Huwer of ilie auxiliary 
forces. Ceeciiia was no sooner set out ou Ins ex- 
pedition, than Valens Kent directions to the army, 
which he had conducted into Italy, to wait for 
hia arrival, according to the plan whicli, he Huid, 
was settled betw'een himaelf and Cierinii. But 
the latter, being on the siKft, and by cniiM'quenre, 
having greater weight and iiifiueme, osHured tbo 
men that, upon mature deliberation, tliat whole 
plan had been altered, to tlie end that they 
might meet tlie first impression of the enniiy 
with the united vigour of tlie army. Having 
thus securcil in his own hands tlie wliole com- 
mand, be ordered the legions to proceed by rapid 
marches to Cremona, while a large detachment 
W'ent forward to Ilostilia. “ He hiinHclf turned 
off towards Ravenna, under a pretence of con- 
ferring with the officers of the fleet, but, in fact, 
with a design to make the best of his way to the 
city of Pavia, judging that place the fitteNl lor a 
triBSonable convention. He iliere met l.urllius 
Basaus, a man, wlio, from a Kquadron of horse, 
had been raised by Vitellius to the command of 
two fleets, one at Ravenna, and the other at 
]Vli>enum. Not content with tliat Nuddeii riMi, 

8 nrotier tfimkh tint there la a mlhlnke In the text, 
Tlie fourteenth legion, he obKerrea, “I<k><1 (Irra fitr Otho, 
and for that resMJii, was wiit hito HriluJn. Bat perhaps 
the \eter*nii, who hhd Beired their lime, bihI Hero stUl 
retained In the bervire, ^vere left In Italy. 

0 For •eo the Geogriphiml Table nt the end 

of the Volume. 
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he tboofht hlnuelf entitled to be mede prefect of 
the pmtoHan ^nardi. That diwppolntment he 
oonaldered ai an Ipjury, and therefore reaolved 
to (gratify hla unjiut reaentment by a itroke of 
perfidy. For thii purpoae he Joined Cncfna. 
Which aednced the other, cannot now be known. 
Two evil mlndi might form the asme black de- 
aign, and, having formed it, they would find in 
congenial qoalitiea a aecret Impnlae to each other. 

Cl. In the memoin of varioui anthora who 
compoaed their work during the reign of the 
Flaviau family, ' we are told that Cecina acted 
on the moat upright principlea, with a view to 
the public tranquillity, and the good of hia coun- 
try. But thia aeema to be the language of flat- 
tery to the reigning prince. The conduct of 
Ceclna may be fairly traced to other motivea. 
The natural Inconitancy of the mao, and, after I 


1 That U, daring the reigns of VespafJaii, lltui, and 
Domltian, the last of the Flariau line. 


[a.u c. 8 2. 

I hli treachery to Galba, the confirmed habit of 
betraying without a blnah, would be infficient 
to remove all doubt. If we had not to odd to the 
account hla dlaappointed ambition, and the cor- 
roelona of envy, with which he eaw himeelf 
eclipeed by the luperlor genloa of hii rival. 
Rather than be anpplanted by othere fh the ee- 
teem of Vltelllai, the rnln of that emperor waa 
hii remedy. 

Having Mttled hie plan of operations with 
Baaaus, Caedna once more put himielf at the 
head of the legloni, and by various artifices began 
to undermine the interest of Vitellius, and wean 
the centurions and soldiers from all affection 
for hia person. Bassus, on hia part, waa equally 
active, aud met with little difficulty. The offi- 
cers and men belonging to the fleet remembered 
that they had lately diatingolahed tbemselves in 
the cause of Otbo, and were therefore ready to 
declare against the enemy who had triumphed 
over him. 
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from /ionw.— LXXX. Ambassadors sent to treat with Antonius—The soldiers attack the ambas- 
sadors— Arulenus Rusticus wounded — A procession of the vestal virgins — They are dismissed with 
respect, and VitelUus receives for answer, that the firing of the cajniol has precluded all terns qf 
accommodation . — LXXXI. Vespasian’s forces advance in three divisions to the city — Various 
engagements on the outside qf the walls — The Vitellians routed— They rally ix the city, and again 
face flwjxy.— LXXXIH. A dreadful slaughter ensues— Rome a scene of murder and de- 
baucliei-y—The people Itehold the oombatants, and applaud as at a public spectacle qf gladiators.- 
LXXXIV. The pratorian camp besieged and taken by Vespasian s soldiers.— hXXW. Vtlel- 
kus detected in his lurking place, and, after various insults from the populace, put to death.— 
L XX XVI. The character qf ViteUius— Domitian saluted by the name of Ceesar. 
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1. Meanwhilx, the leader* of Vetpaiitn'i party, 
acting iQ concert, and with itrlct fidelity, laid the 
plan of their operationi with better eucceM. 
They met at Petovio, * the winter quarter* of 
the thirteenth legion, and there held a council of 
war. The queation on which they deliberated 
wa*, which WR§ moat adviaable, to secure the 
passe* over the Pannonian Alps, and there make 
bait till the forces behind came up to their sup- 
port, or to puih forward with vigour, and pene- 
trate at once into Italy. Some proposed dilatory 
measurtii, in order to pursue the campaign with 
.heir united force. They founded their opinion 
,m the following reason ; “ The fame and valour 
of the German legions \vere greatly to be dreaded. 
Vitellius had been reinforced by the flower of 
the army la Britain. The legions on the *idc 
□f Vespasian were inferior in number, and 
had been lately conquered. They talked, Indeed, 
with ferocity ; but the minds of the vanquished 
arc always depreased. If the Alps wore guarded 
by a chain of posts, Mucianu* would have time 
to come up with the strength of the East, and 
Vetjpasian, in the mean time, would remain 
master of the seas. He had powerful fleets, and 
the province* e*pou»ed hla cause. With these 
resources ho might, if neoca*ary, prepare bl* 
roeamre* for a second war. The advantages, 
therefore, which might arise from delay, were 
sufficiently evident; new succours would arrive, 
and their present force, in the mean time, would 
not be exposed to the chance of war. 

II. This reasoning was opposed by Antonias 
Frlmns, the grand promoter of the confederacy. 
“ Activity,” he Bald, “ will give every advantage 
to Vespaiian, and prove the ruin of VltelHu* 
and his party. The conqueror* have gained 
nothing by their victory ; on the contrary, their 
vigour I* melted down in iloth and luxury. 
They are neither inured to a regular camp, nor 
trained to arm*, nor kept in exercise by military 
duty. Di*per*ed through the municipal towns 
of Italy, they have lost their martial spirit, and 
now are soldier* to their landlord* only. Their 


1 Fw PMtovlo, se* the Oeographlcal Table at the end 
oi the Volame. 


taste of pleasure is s new acquirement, and they 
enjoy it with the same spirit thst formerly In- 
cited them to the most ferocious deeds. 'Ihe 
circus, the theatre, and the delights of Rome, 
have sunk their vigour, and disease has rendered 
them unfit fur military duty. Allow them 
time, uiid they will recruit tlicir strcngUi. The 
very idea of war will aiiimiile their drooping 
courage. Their resource* are great; Germany 
is near at hand, and from that hive new swarms 
may Imuo forth ; Britain Is He|>arated by a 
narrow channel ; Spain and Gaul lie conti- 
guous, and rn)m InUh they may draw supplies 
of men, and horses, and money. All Italy i* 
theirs, and the wealth of Home is at their mercy. 
Should they resolve to wage a distant war, they 
have two fleets, and the lllyrisii sea lie* open tu 
their operations. In that case, what will be the 
use of jHtBts and Btations on the Pannonian Alps ? 
and what the advantage of drawing the war In- 
to length? Wait for another campaign; and 
where, in the mean time, are we to find supplies 
of money and provisioin ? To act with vigour Is 
our beat, our ouly exjMr<lient. The legions of 
Pannoula wore surprised, not conquered ■ they 
are now breathing revenge; thoy wish for 
nothing BO much a* an opportunity to sUnalizo 
their valour in the ficlJ. The forces of M»s1h’ 
have neither wailed their strength, nor have 
they been humbled by a defeat If the strength 
on both sides is to be estimated by the number of 
the men, and not of the legions, the superiority 
is on the side of the VoiqMislaii. In hh amy 
no corruption, no licentiousness. Even firrmer 
misfortune* are now of use; the men have 
aeen their error, and the tense of shame has esU- 
bliihed discipline and good order. In the last 
action the cavalry suffere*! no disgrace ; on the 
contrary, though the event of the day was ad- 
verse, they broke through the ranks of the enemy. 
And if two squadrons of horse, one from Pan- 
iionia, and the other from Mewia, could bear 
dowTi all before them, what may not be expected 
from the joint force of sixteen squadron*, who** 


2 The forces from Mwsls wore not In the action at 
Bediiaram. Se* Hist, IL i. 44. 
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banner! glitter in the eerrlce of Veepailau ? 
'fhalr Impetooftltj In the flnt oniet, tbelr up- 
roar, the dangouT of their arnii, and the cloudi 
of doit ratted by tbelr honet' hoof^ wlU con- 
found, dUtract, and orerwhelm, a fed>le enemy, 
who bare loet tbelr warlike iplrlt. What I 
adriie, I am willing to execnte. Thoee fTho 
hare not taken a decided reaolntlon, may, If they 
will, remain behind. Let them detain tbelr le- 
gioni. Oire me the light -armed cohort! : I aak 
no more. With thoee gallant Mldlera my Intiln- 
tlon li, to force a poenge Into Italy. The Vi- 
telllani will ahrlnk from the attack ; and when 
'you hear the tidinga, yon will then panne the 
footstepe of Antonlai, glad to follow where vic- 
tory le^i the way.” 

III. Such waa the reasoning of this active 
partlmn. He delivered the whole with a apirit 
that convinced the prudent, and ranted the tim- 
orons. Hla eyes flatbed fire ; hla voice expanded, 
that the centorloni and toldlen, who had preiaed 
into the council-room, might hear the aentlmenta 
of a brave and experienced officer. All were 
carried away by a torrent of eloquence. The 
crowd extolled hit courage, and despised the 
other offlcera for their want of spirit. He, and 
he alone, wai the man of enterpriae, the general 
worthy of the command. In a former oonncil 
of war, where Veapaalan'a letters were read to 
the whole meeting, Antonias had announced his 
character, and made a deep impreaalon on the 
tnlndt-of the toldiera. Upon that occasion, he 
eotered with warmth Into the debate, diadaining 
the little policy of uiing equivocal terms, which 
might aiterwarda receive the coaitruction that 
salted the views of the apeaker. Intrepid and 
deoiaire, he laid himself open at once. He spoke 
with that frank and generoaa ardour, which Ja 
always sore to captivate the affieotiona of the 
army. The aoldlera admired a general, whom 
they aaw ready to abare every danger, and to be 
tbdr partner In the jaahneaa or the glory of the 
enterprise. 

IV. ITie person who, In the opinion of the 
common men, filled the second place, was Cor- 
ndloa Fuscos, the procurator of the province. 
That officer, by his freedom of speech, had al- 
ready pledged himself to the canae : If it mlacar- 
lied, bia bold and forward coiaore of VltelUns 
left him no room to retreat Tltua Amplua 
Flavlanna stood In a very different light Hia 
natural slowneaa, rendered still more languid by 
the Increase of years, drew upon him the anapi- 
clon of the aoldicTB, who knew that he was’ 
allied to Vitelllns. In the beginning of the pre- 
sent oommotloDa, be fled from his post, to avoid 
the storm then gathering rauud him, and, shortly 
afterwards, returned to the province, with In- 
t^t, as was generally Imagined, to execute some 


1 Amplas Flavtaima was related to yiteDlus: thta 
book. s. la 
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treaefaerouf dealgn. He bad made his escapi 
into Italy; hot, when he heard that the IcgloiM 
were in motion, be returned to Pannonla, and 
resumed bla anthority, fond of Innovation, anc 
willlug to baxard himself in the troubles of i 
dvil war. To this last step he was incited bj 
the advice of Cornelias Fusens, who wished tc 
see him In Pannonla; not with a view of deriv- 
ing advantage from bia talents, but because the 
name of a consular officer waa of moment, and, 
In the first efforts of a party not yet establliihed, 
a person of that rank might give credit and lus- 
tre to the cause. 

V. The march Into Italy being the measure 
adopted, in order to secure the pmaaes over the 
mountalna, letters were sent to Aponiui Satur- 
nlnus, * ordering him to advance, by rapid 
marches, with hia army from Mesia. At the 
same time, that the provinces thus evacuated 
ihight not lie open to the incurBlons of Barba- 
rians on the borders, the chiefs of the Jozyges,’ a 
people of Sarmatla, were engaged to cooperate 
With the Roman army. The new allies offered 
to bring Into the field a body of the natives, and 
also their cavalry, in which coniists the strength 
of the country. Their service, however, was 
not accepted, lest a number of foreign mercena- 
ries should take advantage of the dlstractiona 
that oonvulied the empire, or for better pay de- 
left to the opposite party. The Suevian nation 
bad, at all times, given proofs of their steady 
attachment to the Interest of Home ; and no 
doubt being entertained of their fidelity, their 
two kings, Sldo and Italicus, ' were admitted 
into the league. On the confines of Hheetia, 
where Fortins Septimlus, the procurator of the 
province, remained firm to Vitellios, a range of 
posts was stationed to bridle that part of the 
country. With this view Sextilius Felix was 
sent forward, at the head of a squadron of horse 
called Aueiaita, • eight cohorts, and the militia 
of Norlonm, with orders to line the banka of the 
river .^nus,” which divide! Rhastia from T^ori- 
com. Those two commanders were content 
to act on the defensive, and no engagement fol- 
lowed. The fate of empire was elsewhere de- 
cided. 

VI. Antonios Primns began his march at the 
head of a body of vexlUarles drafted from the 
oohorta, and a detachment of the cavalry. He 


S Apoulos Saturnlnus waa govern or of Hiit 

11,1.95,9a 

3 For the Jaxygee, see the Oeofrsphicsl Table at the 
end of the Vnlome. 

4 Stdo hu been mentioned, AimaU, xU. i. fiS, Sa Of 
ItsUeoi Dotfaing Is now known with predskm : be vrai 
probably the tun Sido. 

5 A iqoadron of bone, most probably from the Hly of 
Juria In Spain, sod thenrs called the .^furisnton 
Cacalfy. 

6 For the river ^oi, see the Geogrsphlcal TsbLe st 

.k. J 4.1 
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pushed for wmrd with eager ipeed to tha iDraiion 
of Ita] j, accompauied by Ariua Varna, bd office 
of dlatlnguiabed valour, who bad aaryed under 
Corbulo ' In Armenia, and from the taleuta and 
brilliant auoceaa of that applauded commander 
derived all his reputation. In aeoret cabals 
with Nero he la a^d to have whispered away 
the character of hla general, converting into 
crimes the eminent virtues of that greot officer, 
lie rose to the rank of principal centurion ; bat 
bia sudden advancement, obtained aa it waa by 
treacherous arts, proved hia ruin in the end. An- 
tonias, in conjunction with this commander, 
took poaseaiion of Aqnilela. The adjacent towns 
auLmitted with alacrity. At Opiterglum,* and 
Altlnum they were received with demonatra- 
tiona of joy. At the last of those places a garri- 
son waa left to check the operations of the fleet 
stationed at lUivenna, which waa not then 
known to have revolted. The cities of Patavinm 
and Ateate* made a voluntary aurreuder. The 
generals received intelligence that three Vitellian 
cuhorta. with theaqoadron of borae called Sertbo- 
nlana had taken poet at Forum Allieuum,’* and, 
after throwing up a bridge, loitered away the 
time in careless secnrlty. The opportunity 
seemed fair to attack them by surprise. At the 
dawu of day the place waa taken by atonn, be- 
fore the euemy bad time to get under arms. It 
hud been previously iaaued out in orders, that, 
after a moderate slaughter, the assailants should 
give quarter to the rest, aud by the terror of 
their ai ms force them to join Vespasian’s party. 
Numb«i aurreudered at dlsoretiou : but the 
greater part broke down the bridge, aud saved 
themaelves by flight. 

V’^11. The fame of a victory, obtained In the 
beginning of the war, made an Impression fa- 
vourable to Vespasian’s cause. In a abort time 
after, two legions, namely, the aeventb, called 
G and the thirteenth, named Guiina," 

under the command of Vedlua Aquila, arrived 
at Padua. A few days were spent at that place 
to refresh the men. In that iuterval, Minuclua 
Justus, prefect of the camp to tfaeaeveirtb legion, 
enforcing hii orders with more severity than was 
consistent with the nature of a dvll war, pro- 
voked the fury of the soldiers. He waa ordered 
to join VespaalaJD, and by that artJflce be saved his 
life. Autonius, at that time, bad the judgment 
to do a public act, which had beeu long desired, 
and, by consequence, gave universal satlsfactioD. 
He ordered the statues of Galba, which tbe rage 
of civil discord had levelled to the ground, to be 


7 For Corbule’s niudart lu Armetda, See Aaimls xiiL; 
and for hia death by order of Nero, See Appendix to 
AodaIj xvi. a 11. 

e For Opltergium. and AlUniim, see the Geogrspfaical 
Table at tbe end of the Volume. 

9 Patavlain sod Atesto ; see the Ooofrsphical Table. 

10 Fornm AlHenl, now Ferro, oo the Fo. 

1 1 See the si^cond book of tlie HUtory, f (t, note. 


again aet up In all tha municipal towns. By 
doing honour to the memory of Galba,^ and re- 
viving the hopes of a mined party, Antonias bad 
no doubt but he should greatly aerre the cause 
In which he waa embarked. 

VII [. Where to fix the seat of war was now 
a question of momenL Veroua was thought the 
most eligible spot. In that open champaign 
country,** the cavalry, In which the atren^ of 
tbe army consisted, would have ample space; 
and the glory of wresting out of the bands of 
Vitellius a colony so strong and flourJahinf, 
would draw after it the greatest advantages. 
The army pushed forward with rapidity, and, in 
their march, became masters of Vlcetla a city 
In itself of small importance, but, being the 
birth-place of CieciuB, the acquisition was deem- 
ed a triumph over the adverso general, llie 
reduction of Veronu brought on accession of 
wealth, and gave an example to other cities. 
Moreover, as it lies between liha‘tia and the 
Julioji Alps, '* it waa a post of Importance, 
where an army In force might command the pasa 
Into Italy, and render it impervious to the Ger- 
man armies. Of these operations Vespasian had 
DO knowledge ; on the coutrary, bis orders werr, 
that the troops should halt at Aquilela, and push 
the war no further till Mucianus arrived with 
all his force. Vespasian explained tbe motlva* 
that determined hls counsels. W’hlle he wat 
master of Egypt, tbe granary of Italy," and com- 
manded, besides, the revenues of the most opu- 
lent provinces, the Vitellian army, for want of 
pay ajid provisions, might be forced to capitulate. 
Mucianus, lu all bis letters, recommended the 
same measure ; adding, that a victory obtained 
without blood, aud without causing a tear to be 
abed, would be the truest glory. But those rea- 
sons were specious and ostensible only : ax’arice 
of fame was hls motive; he wished to engross 
tbe whole honour of the war. But the fact was, 
Vespasian and his general planned their opera- 
tions Id a distant part of the world, and before 
their orders could arrive tbe blow was struck. 

IX. Antonins was not of a temper to remain 
Inactive. He resolved to attempt the stations of 
tbe enemy. Hls attack was sudden ; and, sBer 
trying in a slight engagement tbe streufth and 


IB After the csUinlticfl oceaskmod by Otho and Vltel. 
Uos, tbe niemtu'y of Gslba wsm held In hlgb respect hy 
the people- 

13 Ihe plains of Verona ore now rolled foj^pejTia t/f 
Feiona 

14 Vlcetla, now Firmra; see the Geo^nphlcal Table 
at the end of liie Volume. 

15 The Julian Alps, the tame aa the PannoDlao. See 
the Geographical Table. 

16 Egypt was tbe Roman granary of oora | and PUoy 
the younger nyi, that the people of that country a^ere 
proud to And that the conquerora of the world drpmiM 
on them for their dally malntrnanre. SttperiHrhmi 
tota #f itucleiu eofre, gued vicUrem popuium paxtret t 
quodfus iM fHo jfuet^iie, in ntit maiiflaf, vtl akttndf>"tis 
nostra vti fames esstt. PUny'i PaDcgyrle, a. 3L 
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dlt^IUoa of the VltellUiu, he tboufht proper 
to 4edet. Both putief retired with equal loo 

OMB. In a iboit time afterwarde Csclua pitch- 
ed hla camp In the neif hboarhood of Verona, be- 
tween the ylllege of Hoetilia, ' and the morale 
OB the banks of the river Tartarus.' This post 
ailbHed him every adrantage ; he had the river 
in bis rear, and the fens on each flank. He 
wanted nothing bnt fldeUty. Beyond all ques- 
tion be had It In his power, with the whole 
strength of his army, to crush two legions under 
Antonius, who bad not yet been Joined by the 
Mnlan army, or, at least, he might have forced 
them by a shamefhl flight to evacuate Italy. 
But he trifled away the time with specious de- 
lays, and, losing all his opportunities, treacher- 
ously sacrificed the most precious momenta of 
the war. He oarrled on a correspondence with 
Antonias, content by his letters to debate with 
a man whom be onght to have conquered. He 
continued to temporize, till by secret negotiations 
ht settled tho price of perfidy. 

During this suspense, Aponlus Satumlnus 
arrived at Verona with the seventh legion, called 
the Claudiav, under the command of Vlpsanius 
Memala, then in the rank of tribune ; a man of 
illustrions birth, and of a character worthy of 
bis ancestors: of all who entered into that war, 
the only person who carried with him f^r and 
honourable motives. With this reinforcement 
the army amounted to no more than three le- 
gions; and yet to that inferior force' Cceclna 
thought proper to despatch ft letter, condemning 
the rashness of men, who, after their late defeat, 
presumed again to try the fortune of the field. 
He extolled the bravery of the German soldiers, 
making the slightest mention of Vitellius, bnt 
with regard to Vespasian not hazarding one dis- 
respectful ftrord. Nor was there In the whole 
tenor of bis letter a single expression that tended 
either to Impress the enemy with fear, or to in- 
duce them to revolt. Vespasian’s generals re- 
turned an answer in a style of magnanimity. 
They entered Into no defence of their former 
oondnet; they bestowed the highest praise on 
Vespasian : relying on the goodness of their 
cause, they spoke with confidence of the event, 
and wiihont reserve dechilmnd against Vitellius 
in the style of men who had nothing to fear. 
To the tribunes and centurions who had been 
rewarded by Vitellius, they promised a contlnn- 
ance of the same favours, and in explicit terms 
Invited Ceclns to join their party. The letters 
of that ofiScer, and the several answers, were 
read, by order of Antonius, In the hearing of 
the army. The soldiers observed the caution 


1 For HottIHa, see the Geographical Table st the cod 
of the Volame. 

9 The rirer Tsrtarua, now Le Tartars. 

3 Ihe forces aDdcr Vttellliu are ranmerated, Hht. U. 
s. 100. Antonios had m yet under Ids command three 
legions only. 
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with which CsBdna spoke of Vespailan, and ths 
undisf uised contempt of Vitellius expressed by 
the Flavian generala. From that olroumstance 
they derived new alacrity, and thorough confi- 
dence In their cause. 

X. Antonius, reinforced by the arrival of two 
legions, namely, the third, commanded by Dil- 
llua Aponlanua, and the eighth, by Numlsiua 
Lupus, resolved to make a display of hla strength, 
and Inclose Verona with lines of clrcumvallation. 
An accident Interrnpted the progress of the 
works. It happened that the Galbian legion 
was employed in an advanced part of the 
trenches, fronting the enemy. They J>erceived 
at a distance a body of cavalry, and, though In 
fact they wore friends, mistook them for a party 
of the Vitellians. Thinking themselves be- 
trayed, theyseized their arms, and. In the burry 
of surprise, charged Ampius Flavisuus* as the 
author of the plot. They had no kind of proof ; 
but they hated the man, and hatred whs suffi- 
cient evidence of his guilt. They roared and 
clamoured for his blood; and nothing less, they 
said, would satisfy their indiguatioD. Hu was 
the kinsman of Vltallins, the betrayer of Otho, 
and be had embezzled the donative intended fur 
the soldiers. These reproaches were loud and 
viulanU hlavlanus endeavoured to obtain a 
bearing; he stretched forth hU hands ; he pro- 
strated himself before them, rent hla garments, 
beat his breast, and with tears and gniaiis en- 
deavoured to mitigate resentment. Tho men 
despised him In that abject condition, and from 
bis distress inferred a confession of guilt. 

Aponlus Satuminus attempted to apeak, but 
was overpowered by a general clamour. The 
rest of the officers were silenced in like manner. 
Antonius was the only person who could make 
himself beard. To bis authority and eloquence 
he united the art of managing the temper of the 
soldiers. Their rage, however, did not subside ; 
from foul abuse they proceeded to violence, and 
even began to brandish their weapons. The 
general ordered Flavlanus to be seized, and 
loaded with Irons. This was understood to be 
no more than a subterfuge to elude the ven- 
geance of the soldiers, who rushed to the tri- 
bunal, and, having dispersed the guards, threat- 
ened Immediate execution. Antonius opposed 
his bosom to their fury, and, drawing bis sword, 
declared aloud that be would fall by their weapons 
or his own. He looked around, invoking the 
assistance of all, whom be either knew, or ssw 
distinguished by any kind of military decora- 
tion ; be directed bis eyes to the eagles and stan- 
dards, those gods of the camp, and In a pathetic 
strain Implored them to transfuse that frantic 
spirit Into the breasts of the enemy. ' At length 


i Amplas Flarljsiiiii has been slread j mentioned j this 
book, B. 4; and Hist 11. s. 80. 

b This prayer of Antonins rai emb U s the f^lowlng 
Hue In Virgil > 
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the ledltloii began to abate, and day cloalng apaee, 
the men withdreir to theh- tonte. In the ooarw 
of the night, FlaTlanna left the eamp. He bad 
not tparelled far, when he recelred lettere* 
from Veepailan, In aetyle that left him no room 
to fear the diipleainre of the prince. 

XI. The phrenty of the aoldiere did not itop 
here. It ipread ai It were by contagion, and 
fell with Tlolenoe on Aponini Satumlnne, who 
had brooght with him the Mroeian forcci. A 
letter to VlteUlue had been intercepted, and be 
was enppoeed to be the author. The rtory wai 
believed, and all were fired with reaentment. 
'Vhe tumult did not, aa before, begin when the 
soldlere were fatigoed with the laboun of the 
day ; It broke out at noon, when they were In 
fullvigoor,and for that reaaon more to be dreaded. 
How unlike the spirit of ancient timet ! Under 
the old repuhlir, a generous emulation in virtue 
and heroic valour was the only rtruggle In a 
Roman camp ; but now to lie the foremott in 
aedition wa* the grand effort of a depraved and I 
licentloui soldiery. 1 he fury that showed Itaelf 
against Flavianus was Indamed to madnen 
against Satarnlnus. The Mnsian legions made It 
a merit with the Pannonian army, that, in the 
late insurrection, they had leni their assistance; 
and, in return, the Pannonians joined tlieir 
friends, willing to encourage a mutiny, by which 
they hoped that their own guilt would be justi- 
fied, or at least excused. With this spirit all 
were ready to repeat their crime- 'lliey rushed 
to the gardens, where Satumlnus was walking 
for recreation. Antonius opposed the mutineers; 
Meesala and Aponinnus exerted their bmt rn- 
deovours, but without effect. If Haturuinus 
hod not luckily found a lurking place. In the 
furnace of a hath not then in use, there is no 
dnnbt but he must hare fallen a sacrifice. As 
soon as an opportunity offered, he dismissed bis 
lic.tnrs, and made the best of his way to Padoa, 
lliere being now no officer of consular rank 
left with the anny, the whole command devolved 
upon Antonius. The soldiers were willing to 
submit to bis authority. The other officers do- 
dined all competition. But if the general did 
nut, by secret practices, exdte the two seditions, 
that he alone might gain tfae honour of the war 
without a rival, the sutpiclon, which numbers 
entertained, was Injurious to his charaoter. 

X 1 1. During these transaetliHis, the camp of 
Vitrllius waa not free from distarbanos. The 
discord there did not originate from sospidons 


entertained by the soldlen, but had iu sonree \n 
the pwfldy of the general uffloen. LnoUloa 
BaNos, ’ who commanded the fleet at Ravenna, 
had already drawn over to his party a nainber 
of the miriuef, all native* of DMlmatlM and 
PaDnonia, and, tboae province* hav/og all al- 
ready declared for VeepafUn, ready to follow 
the example of their countrymen. The dead of 
night woi choMn as (he fit time for carrying 
their treasonable designs Into execution. At thst 
hour wlien all was hushed In sleep, the conspi- 
rators agreed to meet in the quarter where the 
colours were deposited. Baisus remained in his 
own house, cousdous of his treachery, or, per- 
haps, alarmed for himself, sod willing to wait 
the issue- 'Fhe maBtera of the gallejTf began the 
revolt. They seized the images of Vitelliut, and 
put to the sword all who attempted to resUt, 
The common herd, with their usual love of in. 
novation, wont over to Vespasian. Bassus, in 
that moment, ventured to appear, avowing 
himself the author of the treason. ITje flrat 
Immediately chose another commander. Cor- 
nelius P'uscos was the person appointed. Ibat 
officer soon appeared at Ravenna, and took upon 
him bU new commisaion. By his order, Bas- 
SOS, under a proper guard, but honourably 
treated, wus obliged to embark for Atria. • At 
that place be was thrown into fetters by Men- 
nluB* RuSnus, who commanded the garrison ; but 
he was sooji released at tbo desire of llormua, 
one of VespasiBu’s freedracn, who, It seems, 
bad the presumptlou to figure away among the 
general officers. 

XJII. The defection of tfae ffeet was no 
sooner known, than Cm^ina, having removed 
out of the way the best part of bis army under 
various pretexts of military duty, called a meet- 
ing of the principal centurions, and a select party 
of soldiers, in the pliice Bssigiied for the eagles,* 
the meet privste part of tbs camp. He tbera 
opened his mind without reserve. He expatiat- 
ed In praise of Vespasian, and painted forth la 
glaring colours the strenglb of the oomblnatioo 
formed in his favour. The fleet, he said, bad re- 
volted, and, by consequence, Italy would be 
distressed for provisions. Spain and both tbe 
Gauls were up in arms : at Itome tfae minds of 
men were wavering, and a storm was ready to 
burst upon Vitellius. Tbe men whom Aoto^os 
bad engaged In tbe plot threw off tbe mask, and 
tfae rest, incited by their example, took tfae oath 
of fidelity to Vespasian. Tbe images of Vitel- 
lius were torn from tbe ensigns, and detpatefae* 
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Dii meliorm pUa, arroremqoe bostlboi illnra 

Oeosuic. llL ver. 5ia 
6 This pssssgp seems to hsve been mtannderstood by 
some of the commentators. They observe thjit there 
wss not snfflclent time for Venpailsn to receive Intelli. 
Seiiee nid return an answer favoarabla to FlaviauQS ; 
kilt they might have recollected, that he, who had a long 
Journey to make, most probably received the letters in I 
foestlon Rt tome place on tfae road. ' 


7 For Liiriliiis BawQ% see IIlsL 11. i. ino. 

8 For Atria, see tfae (Jeographlemi Table St tbe ead 
of tlie Volume. 

9 The part of the camp railed Prrncijna was Um 
place where tfae eagles were deposited. Statius has a 
similar passage : 

— ■CoDcilU peoetrsle, domurngos varcodam 
agnorom. Thu. ILb. x. yer. 
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were i^nt off with to the adrene 

army. Thli traniaction wai do iooner knowD 
io CsclDa** camp, than the rest of the aoldlen 
ruabed In a body to the quarter of the eagles and 
standards, lliey saw the name of Vespasian 
displayed to view, and the Images of Vitelliae 
scattered aboat In fragments. A deq> and sul- 
len silence followed. A general uproar soon 
broke out, and with one Tolce the men exclaim- 
ed, “ Where is now the glory of the German 
armies? Without hazarding a battle, and with- 
out a wound, we must lay down our arms, and 
dellTer ouraelyes 'to the enemy bound in chains. 
And to what enemy? To the legions lately 
ranqulsbed by superior valour; noy, to a part 
of those legions : fur the strength and bulwark 
of Otho’s forces, the drat and fourteenth, are 
not with the army. And is this the issue of 
our fume In arms, ond of our lute glorious vic- 
tory? Did so many brave and gallant soldiers 
dlstlDgnish tJiemselvea by their limvery in the 
held, that they might now, like a drove of aluvoa, 
bo delivered up lo Antoniua, a man formerly 
banished fur hli rrimes ? ' 'J'be fleet, we are 
told, has revoUe<l : and shall eight legions be 
transferred as an ujipendage to their treachery ? 
Bossus, U seems, will have it so; and such is 
the pleasure of Crecina. lliey have despoiled 
the prince of his houses, his gardens, and his 
treasure, and they want now to rob him of his 
soldiers ; of soldiers, who, with swords in their 
hands, and in full possesslun of their strength 
and vigour, arc to yield without an engagement, 
and bear the sooiti and mockery of Vespasian 
and his party. 'I'o such ns may hereafter de- 
sire an account of the battles we have fought, 
and the dangers which wo have enc4)uutered, 
what answer shall we make ?” 

XIV. Such wore the complaints, and such 
the langnage, not ul Individuals only, but of 
the whole body. Doch man spoke his feelings, 
and all concurred in one general uproar. The 
fifth legion took tbe lead ; they restored the 
images of Vltellius; they seized Ciecina, and 
loaded him with fetters. Fabius Fabullus, com- 
mander of tho fifth legion, and Cassius Liongus, 
the prefect of tho camp, were declared com- 
mauders in chief. A party of marines belong- 
ing to three light galleys fell into the bonds of 
tbe enraged soldiery, and though ignorant of all 
(hat passed, and Innocent of the late defection, 
were to a man put to tbe sword. After this ex- 
ploit, tbe discoDtented troops broke up their 
eamp, and, having demolished the bridge, 
marched back to Hostllla, and thence to Cre- 
mona, where the first legion, called Italica, 
and the one and twentieth, known by tbe name 
of Ratax, haxl been stationed by Cncina. 

XV. Apprised of these trantaotiona, Anto- 


1 Antonios had been convicted of extortloii, and for 
that ofTcnc-e sent into baulshment Annals, xlr. s. 40. 


nloa resolved, while tbe enemy atlll diitracu 
ed, and dispersed at different atationa, not to let 
the war languish till the VitellLani began to act 
with Dnanimity,and the generals recovered thoir 
authority. He knew that Valens had set out 
from Rome, and CfBcina’s treachery, he bad 
reason to think, would make him push forward 
with expedition to join tbe army. Tbe zeal of 
Valens for the cause lu which be embarked, wus 
sufficiently distinguished, and he was known to 
be an officer of experience. Besides this, a large 
body of Germans wus expected to force their 
way through Rhfetia into Italy, and Vltellius 
hud sent fur succours into Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain; a formidable preparation, if AnLoulus 
had not determined to strike a decisive blow. 
He moved with his whole army from Verona, 
and in two days arrived at Bcdriacum. On the 
following morning lie set the legions to work at 
the intrenchments, and, under colour of foraging, 
but in truth to give tlie men a relisli for plunder, 
sent the auxiliary coliorts to ravage tlie plains 
near Cremona. To Hupport them in this ex- 
pedition, be himself, at the head uf four thou- 
sand horse, advanced eight miles beyond Le- 
driacum ; while his Hcauta took a wider range, 
to discover the motions of the enemy, 

XVI. About tbe fifth hour of the day, a so’- 
diei* at full speed brought intelligenco that the 
enemy was approaching. He had seen their 
advanced parties, and distinctly heard the biL'u 
tle of the whole army. Antonins began to pre- 
pare for action. While he was deliberating, 
Ari'iui Varua, eager to distinguish himsell, 
advanced at the head of a party of horse, and 
put the front line of the Vitellians to the rout. 
The slaughter was inconsiderahJe. A party of 
tile enemy advanced to Hupjjort the broken ranks, 
and changed the fortune of tho field. A'arus 
and his men were obliged to give ground, aud 
they, who bad pursued with eageniess, were 
now in the rear of the retreaL In this rash 
action Antonlus had no shore. He foresaw tbe 
consequence, and now exerted himself to pre- 
vent furtlier mischief. Having exhorted Lis 
men, he ordered the cavalry to open their ranks, 
and draw off in two divisions tuwonls tbe flanks 
of the army, in order to leave a void space fur 
the reception of Varus and bis routed party. 
The legions were called out, and, In the country 
round, tbe signal was given to tbe foraging co- 
horts to abaudon their booty, and repair forth- 
with to the field of battle. Varus, in the mean 
time, returned to the main body, covered with 
dismay, and by his appearance diffusing terror 
through the ranks. He and his men bad re- 
treated with precipitation ; the able and tbe 
wounded In one promiscuous panic fled before 
the enemy, all in wild confusion, and, on a nar- 
row cansey, obstructing one another. 

XVli. Antonius, la this pressing exigence, 
omitted nothing that could be expected from a 
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commaDder of experience and nndmanted ralour. 
He rallied the broken ranks : where the men 
were glring way, by his presence he reTired 
their drooping ooorage ; whererer there was 
either danger, or an adrantage to be taken, he 
was ready on the spot, with his directions, with 
his Toice, with his sword, inipiring courage, 
conspicuous in erery part of the field, and man- 
ifest to the enemy. Ills courage rose to the 
highest pitch, and transported him beyond him- 
self. In a noble fit of martial ardour, he trans- 
fixed with bis spear a standard-bearer In the 
act of flying, and instantly seizing the colours, 
advanced against the enemy. This bold exertion 
had its effect, A party of the cavalry, in num- 
ber about Q hundred, felt the disgrace of desert- 
ing their general, and returned to the charge. 
The nature of tlie ground favoured Antouius. 
The causey was narrowest in that port, and the 
bridge over the river “ that flowed in the rear 
bi'iug broken down, the men could not pursue 
their flight where the bunks were steep, and 
the fordable places were unknown. By this 
restraint, or by some turn of fortnne, the battle 
was restoreiL The soldiers made a stand, and, 
having rei uvcred their ranks, received the Vltcl- 
lians, who rushed on with eagerness, but with- 
out order, and in a short time were put to the 
rout. Autonlua pressed on the rear of sneh as 
fird, and all who I'esisted died on the spot. The 
rest of Vesiiosian’s army acted as the Impulse 
of individuals prompted j; they secured their 
prisoners, they seized the arms and horses of 
the hluin, and made the field resound with 
shouts of victory. The runuwaya, who had 
dispersed themselves in various quarters, h^rd 
the joyful acclamations ot their comrades, and, 
to claim part of the glory, hurried back to the 
scene of action. 

XVm. At the distance of four miles from 
Cremona, the banuers of the two legions called 
llArAx^ond Italica appeared In view. ITie 
advantage gained by the VitclU an cavalry, in the 
beginning of the day, was their motive for ad- 
vancing so far ; but, seeing a reverse of fortune, 
they neither opened tbclr ranks to receive their 
flying friends, nor dared to attack an enemy at 
that time well nigh exhausted by the labours of 
the day. In the hour of prosperity they de- 
■pised their general officers, and in their 
distress began to feel that they wanted an able 
commander. While they stood at gaze, irreso- 
lute, and covered with conitemation, the cavalry 
of Antonios attacked them with impetuous 
fury. VipsaniuB Messala followed to support 
the ranks, at the head of the Meslau auxiliaries, 


8 TTie river railed Dennona. See tlie Geographical 
Table at the end of the Volanie. 

3 Tbe twenty-flnt legion called Baptur, and the flrtt 
called Itaiic, fought on the side of Vltelllus. See Hint 
U. B. lOCl 


who, though they had made a long marrh, were, 
so well inured to discipline, that they were 
deemed nothing inferior to the legionary soldlen. 
ITie foot and cavalry, acting with unit^ vigour, 
bore down all opposition. The Vitelilans hoped 
to find within tbe walls of Cremona a safe shel-' 
ter from the rage of a pursuing enemy, and for 
that reason were less inclined to mainlalu the 
conflict. 

XIX. Antonius did not think it prudent to 
pursue hii advantage : be was content to remain 
master of the field. UTie victory, he knew, was 
dearly bought ; and it behoved him to spare both 
men and horses, fatigued with toll, and fainting 
under their wounds. Towards the cloee of duy, 
the whole force of Vespasian’s anny arrived and 
joined Antonius. Having seen, ou their march, 
tbe plains c^overed with dead bodies, and the 
ground still reeking with LIimkI, they conchided, 
from so vast a scene of siuugliicr, timt the war 
was nearly over, and, to give the tiniNhiug 
blow, desired to be led ou to Cremona, either to 
receive a voluntary tturreiider, or to carry tbe 
place by storm, 'i'his demand sounded like 
courage and ]iub1ic spirit, but other motives 
were ut the bollom. lu tlieir hearts the men 
argued for their own personal advantage. " Cre- 
mona,” they Buid, w'as situated in an open 
plain, and might be taken by uhsauU. The 
darkness of tbe uight would nut abate their 
courage, and for spoil and plunder that was the 
proper season. If they waited for the return of 
day, terms of peace might arrive ; a capitulation 
would be proposed ; and, in that case, what re- 
w'ard waa the soldier to exiHxt for all bis labour, 
and his blood spilt in the stTvire? The cold, the 
useless praise of minleration and humanity would 
be his only recompense, and the wealth of the 
place would fall to the principal officers. By 
tbe laws of war, when a town is carried by 
storm, tbe booty belongs to tbe soldiers ; bat a 
surrender transfers tbe whole to the generals." 
Inflamed by these considerations, they disdained 
to listen to the tribunes and centurions ; with 
tbe clangodr of their arms they suppressed the 
voice of reason, determined, if not led on to tbe 
attack, to ihakc off all authority. 

XX. Antonius made bis way through tbe 
ranks, and, by his presence having commanded 
silence, spoke as follows : It is neither In my 
temper nor my intention to deprive a set of 
gallant soldiers of tbe glory, or the recompense, 
doe to their valour ; but the general, and the 
men under hli command, have their distinct 
provinces. Courage and ardour for tbe conflict 
are tbe soldier’s virtues : to foresee events, to 
provide sgainst disasters, and to plan with deli- 
beration, and even with delay, is the duty of tbe 
commander in chief. By suspending the opera- 
tions of war, success Is often Insured : by Urae^ 
rity all is put to tbe hazsid. In tbe last batth 
I exposed my peisoii, 1 fought in the ranks, 1 
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■tnloed trery ofTre to fain the rlctory : let me 
BOW” by my experience, by edrloe, and by pru- 
dent oouDiela, tbe true arte of a feneral, endea- 
Yoar to terminate tbe war with flory. 'Ilie 
^neetion at preeent does not admit of a doubt. 
We bare tbe night before ni j the town, Ita en- 
trance, and the condition of the worka, are un- 
known to ne I the enemy ia within tbe walli, 
and may try Tarloaa etratagems. And if the 
fates were thrown open, eren then, without the 
beat intelllfonce, without broad day-light, and 
without a view of tbe fortlflcitloni, it would be 
madneaa to renture. And will yon hazard an 
aMult, without knowluf the approachea to the 
place, the height of tbe walls, and without being 
able to Judge whether we ought to batter a 
breach, or by missive weapons drive the enemy 
from the works? Which of you has been pro- 
vident enough to bring his hatchet, his pick-axe, 
and the various tools which a siege requires ? 
With those iuitrumeuts you are unprovided : 
and what arm among you is strong enough with 
a sword and 'spear to sap the walla of Cremona ? 
How are we to throw up ramparts, and how 
prepare hurdles and penthouses to cover our ap- 
proach ? In the moment of need, must we all 
stand at gaae, wondering at our folly, and the 
strength of the fortifications ? Pass but one 
night, and with our battering engines, and our 
warlike machines, we shall advance in force, and 
carry victory along with us at tbe point of our 
Bwo^.” At the cloee of this harangue he or- 
the followers of the cnmp, escorted by a 
■elect party of the cavalry, to set nut for Be- 
driaoum, in order to bring a supply of provisions, 
and all necesaaries for the use of tbe army, 

XXI. Tbe soldiers were still dissatisfied, andu 
mutluy was ready to break out, when a party of 
horse that went out to scour the country, and 
advanced as far as the walls of Cremona, return- 
ed with Intelligence, obtained from tbe stragglers 
who bad fallen into their hands, that the whole 
Vltelllan army encamped at Hostilla, having 
heard of that day's defeat, made a forced march 
of thirty miles, and, with a reinforcement of six 
legions, were near at band, breathing vengeance, 
and determined tooffer battle. In thisalarmlng 
crisis the soldiers were willing to listen to their 
superior offloerj Antonius prepared to receive 
the enemy. He ordered the thirteenth legion to 
take post on the Postbumlan causey; on the 
open plain, towards their left, he stationed the 
seventhi called tbe Galbiax ; and at a small 
distancs tbe seventh, named the Claudlao, on 
a apot defended by a mere country ditch. On 
tbe right he placed the eighth legion, on a wlde- 
extsided plain, and the third in a thick copse, 
that stand near at hand. Such was the arraiige- 
UMot of the sagles and standards : the soldiers 
took tbelr post as chance directed them In the 
daEk. The pnetorlan banner stood near tiie 
third legion ; the auxiliary cohorts xytm in the 


wings : the cavalry covered the flanks and the 
rear. The two Suevian kings, SIdo and Itali- 
cos, with the best troops of their nation, took 
their post In the front of the lines. 

XXII. The Vltellian army had every ad- 
vantage, without the skin to profit by their situa- 
tion. Had they baited that night at Cremona, 
as prudence dictated, to refresh their men by 
food and sleep, the engagement, on the next 
morning, would have been with an enemy chilled 
by tbe damps of the night, and faint for want 
of provisions. A complete victory would, most 
probably, have been the consequence. But they 
hod no commander. Without conduct or judg- 
ment, about the third hour of the night, they 
made a forward movement, and attacked an 
army drawn up in order of battle. Of the dis- 
poeltiou made by the Vitellians in the gloom of 
night, without any guide but their own impe- 
tuous fury, it will not be ex[>ected that I should 
give an accurate account : we are told, however, 
that It was as follows : The fourth legion, called 
Macxdonica, was stationed in the right wing ; 
the fifth and fifteenth, supported by the vexllla- 
ries of three British legions, the ninth, the 
second, and the twentieth, formed the centre : 
in the^^left wing stood tbe first, the sixteenth, 
and twcwmd-twentieth. ITic soldiers of the two 
legions called IIapax and Italica were mixed 
at random throughout tbe lines. 'Hie cavalry 
and auxiliaries chose their station. 'The battle 
lasted through the night frith great slaughter ou 
both sides, and alternate success. In the dark, 
courage gave no superiority ; the ardent eye and 
the vigorous arm were of no avail. All distinc- 
tloD was lost. 'The weapons on both sides were 
the same. The watch-word, frequently aski^d 
and repeated, was known to both armies. 'The 
colours, taken and retaken by different' parties, 
wers mixed in wild conrusion. Tlie seventh 
Isgion, lately raised by Galba, suffered the most- 
Six of their principal centurions were killed on 
tbe spot, and some of their colours taken, 'ilie 
eagle itself was in danger, bad not Attiliiis 
Verus, tbe principal centurion, ' enacted won- 
ders to prevent that disgrace. He made a dread- 
ful carnage, snd died, at last, fighting with un- 
daunted bravery. 

XXIII. Vespasian’s army was giving way, 
when Antonius brought the pnrtoriaii cohorts 
luto the heat of the aotlon. They routed the 
enemy, and in their turn were forced to retreat. 
'Hie Vitellians, et this time, changed tbe posi- 
tion of their battering-engines, which, in the 
beginning, were placed in different parts of the 
field, and could only play at random against the 
woods and hedges that sheltered the enemy. 
They were now removed to the Postbumiaii 
way, and thence, having an open space -before 


1 It sppesn fhHD this, that the first centnrloii, Primi, 
piti Centurio, wM the esglp-besrer, 
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them, could dUchar^ their miiaiTe weapoai 
with food effect llie fifteenth le^oa had an 
engine of enormoua size,* which *waa played off 
with dreadful execution, and diicbarged maMj 
fltoneH, of weight to cruih whole ranks at once. 
Ineritable ruin must have followed, if two boI- j 
diem had not signalized themselves by a brave 
erploit. Covering themselves with the shields 
of the enemy which they found among the slain, 
they advanced undiscovered to the battering-en- 
gine, and cut the ropes and springs. In this bold 
adventure they both perished, and with them 
two names that deserved to be made immortal. 
The glory of the action is all that can be now 
recorded. 

The battle was hitherto fought with doubtful 
success, when, night being far advanced, the 
moon rose, and discovered the face of things 
with great advantage to Vespasian’s army. The 
light shone on their backs, and the shadows of 
men and horses projected forward to such a 
length, that the Vitellians, deceived by appear- 
ances, aimed at the wrong mark. Their darts, 
by consequence, fell short of their aim. 'ilie 
moon-beams, in the mean time, played on the 
front of their lines, and gave their bodies in ful) 
view to the adverse army, who fought behind 
their shadows, as if concealed in obscurity.^ 
XXIV. Antonios, at length, wtui happy that he 
couldsee, and bese^i. He did every thing to rouse 
tl)p cAHirage of hia men ; he upbraided some ; he 
applauded others ; he made ample promises, and 
gave hopes to all. He asked the Panuonian le- 
gions, what was their motive for taking up 
arms? “ Here,” ho said, ‘‘here is the spot 
where you may efface the memory of your 
former defeat : in this field you may redeem your 
honour.” lie called aloud to the Meesians, “ You 
were the first movers of the war ; you talked in 
high-sounding words: but you talked in vain, 
if you can neither oppose the swords nor bear the 
eye of the enemy.” He was busy In every 
quarter, and had apt words for all. To the third 
legion he spoke more at large ; he called to mind 
iheir former and their recent exploits. “ They,” 
he said, “ were the men, who under Mark An- 
tony ■ defeated the Parthians ; and the Arme- 
«iaus, nnder Corbulo. In a late campaign the 
Sarmatians fled before them.” The praetorians 
called forth bit indignation : “ Now,” be said, 

“ now is your time to conquer, or renounce the 
name of soldiers. If you ^ve way, you will be 
deemed no better than a band of peasants. 
What general, or what camp, will receive you ? 
Your eniigne and your colours are in the bands 
of the enemy. You may there regain them ; 


9 The waiilks englDe celled is described by 

Vegetlus, lib. It. i. H. 

3 Mark Antony geiord a rlctory over the Parthian*, 
A. U. C 7ia Dio, lib. xlli. For Corbnlo’s lacceai In 
Amenla, see Annals, x. 


you now must conquer, or be put to the sword ; 
after your late disgrace there li no alternative.” 
A general shout resounded through the field; 
and in that moment the thii^d legion, accordiug 
to the custom observed In Syria, paid their ado- 
mtion^to the rising sun. * 

XXV. 'Phis eastern form of worship, either, 
by chance, or by the contrivance of Antonlus, 
gave rise to a audden report that Muclanua wns 
arrived, and that the two confederate armies ex- 
changed mutual salutations. Anlmnted by this 
incident, Vespasian’s soldiers, as if actually re- 
inforced, charged with redoubled fury. nie 
Vitelllan ranks began to give way. I.«ft to their 
own Impulse, without a chief to conduct the bat- 
tle, they extended or condensed their lines as 
fear or courage prompted . Autonius saw their 
confusion. He ordered his men to advance in u 
cloee compacted body. The loose and scattered 
numbers of the enemy gave way at once, 'llie 
carriages and engines, that lay at random in 
varlona parts of the Held, made it impossible to 
restore the order of the battle. The victors, 
eager to pursue their advantage, pushed fm-waid 
to the cauMway, and having gained a sure foot- 
ing, made a dreadful carnage. 

An accident, that hap]»cncd in the heat of the 
action, gave a shock to humanity. A father 
was killed by his own sou. The fact and the 
names of the men are recorded by VipsUnius 
Mettoala: uiK>n his authority I shall state the 
particulars. Julius Mausuetus, a native of 
Spoilt^ enrolled himself iu the legion already 
mentioned by the name of Hafax. He left be- 
hind him a SOD then of tender yearn. Ths 
youth, grown up to uinnhood, enlisted In the 
seventh legion raised by Golbs. In the burry 
and tumult of the light, he met his father, and 
with a morial wound stretched him on the 
ground. He stooped to examine and rifle the 
body. The unhappy father raised his eye»s and 
knew his son. ’I'he son, In return, acknow- 
ledged hia dying parent ; be burst into tears ; he 
clasped his father in hia arms, and, in the an- 
guish of bis heart, with earnest supplicatloni 
entreated him not to impute to his nnbsppy son 
the detestable crime of porricldo. “ The deed,” 
be said, “ is horrible, but It is not mine ; it is 
the guilt of civil war. In the genertl madneti 
of the state, the act of one poor wrdfehed soldier 
is a small portion of the public misery.” He then 
opened a grave, embraced the body, and, with 
filial affection raising It in his arms, discharged 
the bat melancholy duty to his murdered father. 

This pathetic scene did not escape observation. 

A few drew near, others were attracted, and In 
a short time the fatal deed was known through- 
out the snny. The soldiers heaved a sigh, and 


4 The eastern nations worshipped the rtsliif son. 
The Parthians are described In thst set of devotton hy 
llerodisn, lib. Iv. csp. 15. 
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:^th can^ exeeratod tbe frintJo nge of olrfl 
' 4liot»rd. And yet, with thoM leDtlmeiite, they 
1r^ the Dext memeDt to phl|ider their ilangh- 
toM frleodi, their relatloiu, and brothm. 
oillfd It a crime, and yet repeated what 
^ Ihotr bearta eoodemnad. 

XXVI. The eoDqaerora pnihed on to Cre- 
^ ttMtia, and no aooner drew near the place, than 
t&ey aaw a new difficulty itlU to be aurmonnted. 
In the war with Olho, the German leglona had 
formed a camp round the walla of the town, and 
fortified It with linea of clrciimTallatlon. New 
worka were added afterwarda. The Yictora atood 
aatoulahed at the alght, and even the generala 
were at a atand, undecided what plan to puraue. 
With troope baraaaed and worn out by continual 
exertlona through the night and day, an attempt 
to carry the place by atorm waa not adrisahle, 
and, without auccoura at hand, might be danger- 
oua; and yet the march to Bedriacum would bo 
a laborloua undertaking, and to retreat were to 
fire up the fruit of a victory dearly earned. In 
their present aituation, It would be neceaaary to 
brow up Intrenchmenta ; and that work, in the 
face of an cueiny on the watch to sally out, 
might put every thing to the hazard. A diffi- 
culty atill greater than all arose from tbe tem- 
per of the moil, who showed themselvea, at all 
times iuaenaible of danger, and impatient of delay. 
A state of Bocurity waa a atate of liatlesa indo- 
lence, and dariugeuterprise waa the pi-oper occu- 
pation of a soldier. Wounds, and blood, and 
•laughter, were nothing to meu who thought 
that plunder can never be too dearly bought. 

XXVI I. Aiitonius Judged It best to yield to 
the disposition of Lit men. lie iuveated the 
works, determined to risk a general assault. 
The attack began at a distance, with a volley of 
stones and durU. The advantage waa on the 
side of the besieged. They possessed tlie heights, 
and with surer aim annoyed the enemy at tbe 
foot of the ramparts. Autouius saw the neces- 
sity of dividing his operatloiii : to some of the 
legions be awigiied distinct parts of the works, 
and ordered others to advance against the gates. 
By this mode of attack in diflFerent quarters, he 
knew tliat valour os well as cowardice would be 
consiiicuoua, and a spirit of emulation would 
animate the whole army. Tbe third and seventh 
legions took their station opposite to tbe road 
that leads to Bedriacum ; the seventh and eighth 
Claudlan legions carried on the siege on tbe right 
baud of tbe town ; and the thirteenth invested 
the gate that looked towards Brixla. ' Tn this 
position the troops rested on their arms, till they 
were supplied from the neighbouring villages 
with pick-axes, spades, and hooks, and scaling- 
ladders. Being, at length, provided with pro- 
per weapons, they formed a military shell with 


I For Brlxis, see the Gcogmphicsl Table at the end 
of tae ViHume. 
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their shields, and, under that cover, advanced 
to the ramparts. Tbe Roman art of war waa 
aeen on both sfdea. The VitelUans rolled down 
massy stones, and, wherever they saw an open- 
ing, InMTtJnf their long poles and spears, rent 
asunder tbe whole frame and texture of the 
shields, while the assailants, deprived of shelter, 
suffered a terrible slaughter. 

XXVIII. Theaaanlt was no longer pushed 
on with vigour. The generals saw that their 
exhortations had no effect, and that mere praise 
waa a barren recompense. To Inspire the men 
with courage, they pointed to Cremona as the 
reward of victory. Whether this expedient 
was, as Mesaala informs ns, suggested by Hor- 
mna, or, on the authority of Calna riinius, * 
most be laid to the account of Antouiuj, we 
have now no means of knowing. Wltocver was 
the author of a deed so cruel and flagitious, nei- 
ther of those two officers can be said to have de- 
generated from LIb former ]»rinciplca. The 
place being thus devoted to plunder, nothing 
could restrain the ardour of the Boldiers. Brav- 
ing wounds and danger, and death itself, they 
began to sap the foundation of tbe walls ; they 
Ijattered the gates ; they braced their BbicldH 
ovcr^helr heads ; and, raounting on the Bhoul- 
ders of their comrades, the>' gnippled witli tljc 
besieged, and dragged them he-idlong from the 
ram|mrtH> A dreadful havoc followed. 'J’he un- 
hurt, the woundeil, the maimed, aud the dying, 
fell in one promiscuous heiip ; and death, in all 
its forms, rc]>r08ented a s]>ectarle of horror. 

XXIX. The most vigorouH aasault was mado 
by the third and the seventh legioiie. To Bup- 
port them, Antonius in person led on a eelcct 
body of anxiliBries. The VitelliKiin were no 
longer able to sustain tbe shock. They saw 
tbefr darts fall on tbo military' shell, * and glide 
off without effect. Enraged at their disappoint- 
ment, in a fit of despair they rolled down their 
battering-engine on the heads of the besiegers. 
Numbers were crushed by the fall of sucli a 
ponderous mass. It happened, however, that 
the machine drew after it the parapet and part 
of the ramiiarc. An adjoining tower, which 
had been Incessantly buttered, fell at the same 
time, and left a breach for the troops to enter. 
The seventh legion, In the form of a wedge, en- 
deavoured to force their way, while the third 
hewed down the gate. The first man that en- 
tered, according to all historians, was Caius 
Volusius, a common toldicr of the third legion. 
He gained the summit of the rampart, and, 
bearing down all resistance, with bis voice, with 


2 Plloy the elder wmi s runBlderable hlstoiiao, si sp- 
pears from Pliny the consuJ, Ub. IIL eplat 5. 

3 The military Hhell was bo condeiued, that the darts 
of the enemy couW make do Impression. 'V%nioeTer is 
rorions shout tbe form of the Testodo, sod other war- 
like engines employed In sieges, may consult Lucsn, lib. 
Ill V m 
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^l,,^rd.m«i. hlmt.U^fplcaou.tohU com- io„l.ae« fa proportion to fa, taau,„^ 
rads, crjinj »l»u4. The ocmp taken. which they implored hU aid. The lut > 

1 lie real of the legion followad him with retUt- human mleery ! whai; eo many brare and ga^t 
Itat fary. 'rhe VlteDlutt, lo d«fpftlrp threw men were obliged tor loe to a traitor for protec- 
tbemtdtm headlong from the con^ Uon. A$ a aignal of ■abmlnloD, they hon# ont 

queroTf pnraoad their tdrmnta ge w ith dreadful from the wall* the aacerdotal acarfi * ind eacred 
janihter. The whole apaee between the camp veetment^ Antonina ordered a cemtion of 
^ the walla of Cremona waa one continued hoetilitlea. The puritan marched out whh the 
of blood. * eaglea and itandardi. The procetalon waa iluw 

XXX. The town itadf preeented new diffl- .and melanchoiy; the eoldlera without their 
caltiea, high walla, and towera of atone, the arma, dejection in their countenance, and their 
gates secured by Iron bara, and the works well eyes riveted to the ground. The conquerors 
manned with troopa, that showed thcmselvea on gathered round them, with taunU and ribaldry 
the mmparta, in force, and braudlshing their insulting their mlsfortanea, and oven ihreaten- 
anns. The iiihabltanta, a large and numeroua ing violence to their persons. But thchumWity 
body, were all devoted to Vitelllua ; and the of the Tonquiahed, and the passive temper with 
annual fair, which waa then held, had drawn which they bore every indignity, without a truce 
together a prodigious conflux from all parts of remaining of their former ferocity, awakened 
Italy. Tins appeared to the garrison In the na- compassion in every breast. It was now re- 
turcnfarcliiforccment -, butit waa, uttliesame membered, that these very men conquered at 
lime, an accession of wealth thatJnflamed the Bedriacum, and used their victory tritb wodera- 
ardour of the besiegers. Autonius ordered his tion. At length Cfficiua came forth in hw oriJfl- 
mrn to advance with missive combustibles, and mental robes, with alJ the pomp of h cvmukr 
aet fire to the pleoftant vVAos that lay round tire \ magistrate, the lictors preceding him, and ovien- 
«\ty, in \mpes that the inhahitanU, seeing their 1 ing way for him throngh the crowd. 'I'iic in- 
inansions destroyed, would mom readily submit I dignalion due to atraiUir hrohe forth at vs\v«. 
to a capitulation. In tlie houses that stood near |lhe Boldiors treated him with every mark of 
the wells, of a height to overlook the works, he contempt; they reproached him for ids pride, 
placed the bravest of his troops ; and, from those his cruelty, and oven for his treaciiciy. w> tnio 
stations, large nifts of timber, stones, and fire- it is, that villany is sure to bo deteMti d by the 
brands, were tlirnwn in upon tlie garrwon. very f>eople who have jirofi Uni by it. Antonina 
The Vitclllans were no longer able to maintain snatched l»lm from tlie fury of tlio men, aiiH 


their post. 


soon after sent him, prtqKjrly cscorlHl, to I’es- 


XXXI. Tlie b^gions under Antonins were iwisiui:. 


now preparing for a general nsoault. They 
formed their military Bboll, and advanced to the 


XXXII. llie common |>e<q)1c of ('remona, 
in the midst of so many soldiers flushed u iih tbn 


vhile the rest of the army poured in a pride of victory, were in danger of Udng all put 


volley of stCiiicM and darts. 'ITie besieged began 
to dinjmlr ; their spirit died away by degrees. 


to the Bwoid, if the general olTMvr.s liad not in- 
terfered to prevent the rfTu.sion nf bhaHl. Aii- 


nod the men high ill rank 'ivcrc willing to make toiiius called an assembly of the army. Ilo 
terms for themselves. If Cremona was taken spoke of the conquerors in magnifireut tenris. 


by Htunn, they ex pee, ted no quarter. ITie con- and of the vaiiqiii.shcsl with hiimsnitj. lie 
qiierors, in tliat case, disdaining vulgar lives, mentioned Cremona with jeserve and mhl in- 
would fall on the tribunes and centurions, from diffeirnee. Hut the men were bent on the ruin 
whom the largest booty waa to l^e expected, of the colony. To their love of plunder tli^^y 
ITie common men, as usual, careless about fu- added an implacable aversion to the jM-ojile, and 
turc events, and safe in indigence and obscurity, various motives conspired to work the d.-slruc- 


wpre still for making head against the enemy. 
They roamed about the streets in sullen obstl- 


I tion of the jdace. In the wiir against Or ho, the 
Inhabitants were deemed the secret abi tlors of 


irncy, or loitered in priviite hou«», neither mifa- Vitelllu. ; and .ftertrnrd., when the ihlrl«.||^fa 
ing wor nor thinking of peace. The prlnclpid legion wa. left among them to build on nmphl- 
officers took down the name and image, of VI- theatre, the populace, !n tlieir u.ual .train of 
tellluio Cecinawa. .tin in confinement. They Tulgar humour, made the «ddier. an uhjeet of 
released him from his fetters, and desired his derision- In addition to this, the spectacle of 
good office. wltlLthe conqueror. He heardtheir gladiator, exhlbite.1 by Cecil., waa turned into 
petition with disdain, swelling with pride and « crime against the pcojile. 1 heir city was now 

for the second time, the seat of war ; and, in the 


trmy about four thousoad five buadred. De Bello Jud the act of huing for pesrr bu been meDtioned. HJst I 
llbiv c.np- II. 
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bMt ot the Utt •D^agement, the VitelliAiie were 
tbenee nipplled with reft’eahmenta ; and aome of 
their women, who bad been led into the field of 
battle bj their seal for the canae, were alalu 
amonf the ranks. But above all, the well- 
known opulence of the colony, locreaaed, In that 
Juncture, by the vast concourse attracted to the 
fair with tbelr goods and merchandise, was a 
decisive argument fur the demolition of the pl^ce. 
Antoniui by hla fame and brllUant aucceas 
eclipsed all the other commanders. The atten- 
tion of the men was fixed on him alone. Deter- 
mined, however, to be neutral on the occasion, 
he retired to a bath to refresh himself after the 
&tlgue of the day. Finding the water not auf- 
flolently warm, he said in a careless manner, “ It 
will be hot enough in a little time." That 
trifling expreiuion, dropt by accident amongst 
his slaves, was afterwards caught up, and pro- 
pagated to his prejudice, as if It wore the intended 
signal for setting fire to Cremona. At that mo- 
ment the city was in a blaze. 

XXXIII. Forty thousand men had entered 
sword in hand. The namber of slaves and mean 
attendants of the camp was stiU greater, all 
bent on mischief, and more inclined to acts of 
barbarity than even the soldiers. Neither sex, 
nor age, nor dignity of rank, was spared. A 
scene of blood was laid, and amidst the horrors 
of a general massacre, lust and violation tri- 
umphed. Old men and ancient matrons, who had 
BO wealth to satisfy avarice, were dragged forth 
with scorn, and butchered with derisiou. The 
young and comely of either sex were sure to 
suffer the brutal pussiuna of abaudoued men, or 
to be toim piecemeal in the struggle for the pos- 
session of tboir persons. In those conflicts the 
contending rivals, in the rage of disappointed 
lust, turned their swords agaiuit each other. 
The men, who were seen carrying off the wealth 
of houses, or massy gold from the temples, were 
attacked aud butchered by others as rapacious 
as themselves. Not content with the treasures 
that lay open to their view, they put several to 
the rack, in order to extort a confession of con- 
cealed riches, llie ground was dug up, to grati- 
fy the rage of avarice. Numbers carried flamiug 
torches, and, as soon as they hud brought forth 
their booty, msde it tbeir sport to set the houses 
and temples on fire. In so vast § multitude, as 
dissonant in their language as their manners, 
composed of Roman citizens, allias, and foreign 
auxUiaHes, all the fell passioni of mankind were 
crowded together. Each soldier had hJs pecu- 
liar notions of right and wrong ; and what one 
scrupled, another dared to execute. Nothing 
was unlawful, nothing sacred. Four days were 
spent in the deatmction of this unfortunate city. 
Things profane and holy perbfafd In the flames. 
The temple of Mephitis,' which stood on the 


1 Hepfaitlj the goddew worshipped In all places | 


outside of the walls, was the only structure left 
entire. It was saved by Its situation, or pcrhajM, 
by the goddess to whom it was dedicated 

XXXIV. Such was the fate of Oremona, 
two hundred and eighty-six years from its foun- 
dation. The first stone was laid during the 
consulship of Tiberius Sempronius and Fubllos 
Cornelius, at the time when Hannibal threaten- 
ed an irruption into Italy, 'llie design was to 
have a frontier town, to bridle the Gauls inha- 
biting beyond the Po, or any power on the other 
aide of the Alps. The colony, from that time, 
grew into celebrity ; tbeir numbers multiplied, 
and tbeir wealth increased ; the country round 
was intersected with rivers ; the soil was fertile, 
and by intermarriages * the inhabitants formed 
alliances with the neighbouring towns of Italy. 
The city continued to flourish in the worst of 
times, safe from foreign enemies, till ruined at 
last by the rage of civil war. Antonlus felt that 
the whole disgrace of this horrible transaction 
pressed hard upon himself. To soften resent- 
ment, he Issued sn edict, forbidding all manner 
of persons to detain the citizens of Cremona as 
prisoners of war. At the same time, all Italy 
entered into a resolution not to piircbiise the 
captivoM taken on that melancholy occasion. The 
soldiers, finding that their prey was rendered 
useless, began to murder the wretches whom 
they could not sell. ITils barbarity, however, 
was checked as soon as known. The prisoners 
were ransomed by tbeir friends and relations 
The survivoij in a short time returned to Cre- 
mona. The temples and public places were re- 
built, at the recommendation of Vespasian, by 
munificence of the colony. 

XXXV. A city buried in Its own ruins, tbe 
country round polluted with gore, and the air 
infected by tbe exhalation of putrid bodies, af- 
forded no place where tbe army could remain. 
They encamped at the distance of three miles. 
Tbe Vitellian soldiers, who In tbeir panic had 
fled different ways, were brought back, as fast 
as they were found, and once more enrolled in 
their proper companies ; and, lest tbe legions to 
which they belonged should meditate hostile 
designs, they were sent into lllyricum, and there 
stationed, at a distance from the seat of war. 
To spread tbe fame of Vespasian's arms, mes- 
sengers were despatched into Britain and both 
the Spains. Julius Calenus, one of the tribunes, 
was sent into Gaul, and Alplnus Montanus, the 
prefect of a cohort, into Germany. The former 


that seat forth noxJoui exbslmtloiu. lleoce we read In 
VirfU, 

— — Seermmqao oxhalat opscs Mephltlm. 

.Enkid, lib tU. ver fit. 

S Wlioever Is curlons about the dUtiurttont between 
what the Romsos called Conuutnum and Hafrimofiiuimt 
A\'ith the diflerent ceremonies obeerred In each, may con- 
sult BroUer's TsdUu, quarto edition, rol. 11. p. 4M, 



Rook Ul.^ 

wai Vinb ftn iEHuan, and tbe latter a natWe \ 
of TreTM, both warmly attached to \lten\ua.\ 
and for that reason chosen, with an air of triamph, 
to "bear the newi of his defeat. Care waa also 
taken to secure by n chain of posts the pa»ee 
orer the Alpa, to prevent an irruption from Ger- 
many, inpposed, at that time, to be in arms in 
favour of the ranquisbed party. 

XXXVI. Vitellins, in a few days after 
C«cina set out from Home, prevailed uu Fabius 
Valens to take upon him the conduct of the war. 
From that moment he gave himself up to his 
usual gratifications, in wine and gluttony losing 
all tense of danger. He made no preparation 
for the field, and showed no attention to the 
soldiers. He neither reviewed, nor exercised, 
nor harangued them : never once appeared be- 
fore the people. Hid in the recess of his gar- 
dens, be Indulged his appetite, forgetting the 
past, the present, and all solicitude about futnre 
events ; like those nauseous animals thot know 
no care, and, while they are supplied with food, 
remain in one spot, torpid and insensible. In 
this state of stupidity ho passed liii time In the 
prove of Aricinura, * when the treachery of Lu- 
cillui llasiUfl, and the revolt of the fleet at Ila- 
venna, roused him/rom his lethargy. In a short 
time after arrived other despatches, by which he 
learned, with mixed emotions of grief and joy, 
the jierfidy of CaM^iira, and bis imprisonment by 
the soldiers. In a mind like his, Incapnhle of 
reflection, joy prevailed over every other pas- 
sion, and absorbed all idrau of danger. He re- 
turned to Home in the highest exultation ; and 
having extolled, before an assembly of the people, 
the leal and ardour of the army, he ordered Pub- 
lius Sabinus, the prefect of theprffitorian guards 
and the intimate friend of Caocina, to be taken 
into custody. Alphenus Varus succeeded to the 
command, 

XXXVII. Vitellius went next to the senate, 
and, ill a speech of prepared eloquence, talked 
highly of the posture of aflEsirs. ITie fathers 
answered him in a strain of flattery. Ibe case 
of Cecilia was brought into debate by Cucius 
Vitellius. He moved that immediate judgment 
should he pronounced against him. The rest ol 
the senate concurred ; and, with well-acted In- 
dignation, launched out against the complicated 
perfidy of a man, who in the character of consul 
abandoned the commonwealth, as a general of- 
ficer betrayed his prinese, and, as a friend loaded 
with honours, gave an example of base Ingrati- 
tude. In this specious manner they affected to 
lament the lot of Vitellius, hut, in fact, felt only 
for themselves snd the commonwealth. Through 
the whole debate, not a word was uttered against 
the leaders of Vespasian’s party ; the revolt of 
the several armies was called, in qualifying 


3 For Arlcia, snd the Delffiiboariii|r frove, see the 
O«ogniphlral Table at the end of the Volume. 


lenni, an error In judgmerit and, w\lh studied 
(drcrdly, t’We name ot 'Veapasiaii was wholly 
avoided. 'Fhey alluded to him, they hesitated, 
and yet passed him by In sHence. To complete 
the consulship of Cscina, one day remained. 
To fill that little interval, a man was found 
willing to be Invested with the short-lived pa- 
geantry ; Hud accordingly,* on the day preceding 
the calends of November, llosius Krguins en- 
tered on the office, and on the same day finished 
his career. The public saw with derision a 
farce of state altogether ridiculous, as well on 
the part of the prince, who granted the mock 
dignity, as on tliat of the sycophant, who Imd 
the pitiful ambition to accept it. It was ob- 
served by men versed in the history of their 
country, that no instance had ever occurred of a 
new consul, before the office whs declared vnennt 
in due course of law. Caniiiiui Kebulus, * it is 
true, had been the consul of n day ; hut that was 
in the time of Julius C««ar, when that emper- 
or, ill haste to reward his frieuds for their ser- 
vices In the civil wars, thought fit, by an act of 
power, to shorten the duration of the consul- 
ship. 

XXX^'I^I. 'i’be death of Junius filsnus be- 
came at this time publicly known, and en- 
grossed the mnvenation of all ranks of men. 
The particulars of this tragic event, as far as 
they have come to my knowledge, are as follows . 
It happened that Vitellius, confined by illness 
in the gardens of Servilius, saw, In the night- 
time, a tower in the neighbourhood gaily illu- 
minated. He desired to know the reason of that 
Hpleodid appearance, and was told, that CeeJua 
Tuhcus gave a grand entertainment to a party 
of bis friends, amongst whom Junliis Bhesus 
was the most distinguished. The sumpluniiH 
preparations, and the mirth of the company were 
described with every circumstance of exaggera- 
tion. The creatures of the court did not fail to 
impute it as a crime to Tnscus and his guest'^, 
that they chose their time for revelling in an uii- 
I seasonable juncture, when the prince was indis- 
poeed. Their malice chiefly glanced at niatsus. 

' The men who made it their business to pry into 
the seci'et thoughts of the emperor, soon perceived 


4 The ronsolihlp, In the Hroo of Uin repobllr, wna an 
annual offlre; bnt Juliui fjesar, In haste to reword hbi 
fHends, sborteiietl tbn doratioo of Uie ufflre, and ad- 
vanced several to that dignity within the year. He wros 
himself itole consul, A. U. C. 700 ; he rebigned in favour 
of Fobliia Maximus and CoJai Trebonlui Nepoo. The 
former dying on the very lost day of the year, be op- 
pointed Conlulus llebulus to Dll tbc remoinlof spaee. 
Cicero laughs at tbe short. lived dignity. I n that conouJ- 
ship, be says, no man bad time to dine, and no kind of 
mischief happened. The consul was a man of so much 
rigilance, that he did not allow himself a wink of sleep. 
CttHiiuo eonsuU, teilo iwMbwM prandine ; mthil tawt/m. 
to coMjulg, wtali JMttm e$t. FmU enim wUrifiem mgttim- 
Ita, fwt swo conMuiatu sosunuM ma w'lfertlL Cicero od 
Fomlhares, lib. viL eplst 90. 
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that they bad infated their TeaoiD with luccett, 
and that the rain of filjMin might be eaalJy ao- 
uraipllabed. To make lore of their blow, they 
applied to Lnciui Vltelliiu, Who readily under- 
took to manage the aecuaatlon. Being blmaelf 
■talned with every vine, and for hla life and 
morala nnlverwUy decried, be aaw with envy 
the fair repatatlon and the popnlar eeteem that 
attended Blneoa. 'With thia Jealoniy rank- 
ling In hU heart, be claaped the emperor'a infant 
eon In hla arma, and, entering the prince’a 
chamber, went down on hia kneea. Vitellliia 
aaked him, Why that audden alarm? It la not 
for myaelf," replied the brother, “ that I am 
thua dlatreaaed : It ia for yon 1 ahed theee teara ; 
for you and yonr children I come to offer op my 
prayera and auppllcatlona. From 'Veapaalan we 
have nothing to fear: the German leglona are in 
arma to hinder hla approach ; the prorincee de- 
clare againat him, and vaat tracta of aea and land 
detain him at a dlatance from the aeat of war. 
Tlie enemy to be dreaded la near at hand ; he ia 
in the city of Rome; he la eren now lurking in 
your boaom. Proud of hia descent from Mark 
Antony and the Junian family, he affecta to be 
connected with the imperial linn, and, by caresaea 
and a atyle of magniflcence, endearoura to con- 
ciliate to hlmarlf the affectlona of the aoldicra. 
Upon thIa man all eyea are fixed. Vitelliua, In 
the mean time, paaaca away hia houra in unaua- 
pectlng aecurlty, neglecting at once hla enemiea 
and hia frienda ; he cheriahea in hia boaom a 
treacberouB rival, who from the banquetlng- 
table, and faia acene of midnight revelry, beheld 
with Joy the languid condition of hia aovrreign. 
But for Joy and riot let him be repaid with yen- 
geance, and a night of mourning ; let him know 
that Vitelllna livea ; that he la maater of the Ro- 
man world, and, whenever the lot of humanity 
ahall call him hence, that he haa a aun to follow 
In the order of aucoetalon." 

XXXIX. Vitelliua balanced, for aome time, 
between the horror of the deed proposed and hla 
apprebenalona for himaelf. By deferring the 
fate of Blmoa he might accelerate hla own min, 
and to give pnbllc'ordera for hia execution were 
a dangeroua expedient. A meaaure an bold and 
open would excite the Indignation of the people. 
To deopatcb him by polaon aeemed to be the 
■afaat method. That be waa guilty of that exe- 
crable villany, the viait which be paid to BUeaua 
ieavea no room to doubt. He waa aeen tran- 
aported with aavmge Joy, and waa heard to any, 
** I have feaated my eyea with the panp of an 
expiring enemy.” llkoae were hla worda. The 
character of Blsaua waa without a blemiah. To 
the dignity of hla birth, and the elegance of hia 
mannera, be united the atrlcteat honour, and nn- 
ahaken fidelity to the emperor. While Vitelllna 
wu atlU flooriahlng in proaperity, Cscina, and 
other cblefa of the party, andeavoured to draw 
‘ hla Into a league with themaelvea : but be vraa 


proof against all temptation; firm, upright, void 
of ambition. He sought no auddeu honour*, 
and to a mind like hla the imperial dignity bad 
noallurement. And yet hla modesty threw auch 
a lustre round his virtuea, that he narrowly ea- 
raped being deemed worthy of the aucceoslon. 

XL. During these trannotiooa, Fabius Val- 
ena, with a number of concnblnea and eanuohs 
in bis train, proceeded by alow and tedioui 
marchea, nnlike a general going to a great and 
Important war. On tlie road he received in- 
telligence of the treachery of Luclllua Baoaua, 
and the defection of the fleet at Ravenna. Had 
he then pushed on with vigour, he might have 
joined Cscina, who waa still wavering and un- 
decided ; at the worst, be might bare put him- 
self at the head of the legions before they came 
to a deidsive action. His friends were of opin- 
ion, that, with a few faithful attendants, avoid- 
ing the rood that led to Ravenna, he ought to 
proceed with expedition, throogh private ways, 
to Hostilia or Cremona. Others preosed liim 
to bring into the field the prtetorian bands from 
Rome, and force bis way to the Vitellian army. 
But the time waa lost in fruitless deliberation. 
The posture of affairs called for vigour, and 
Valens remained irresolute and Inactive. In 
the end, rejecting all advice, he chose a middle 
course, in pressing exigencies always the moat 
pernicious. He neither acted with the courage 
nor the prudence of an able general. 

XLI. He sent deapatchea to Vitelliua for a 
reinforcement, and waa soon after joined by 
three coborta and a squadron of horse from 
Britain ; a number too great to steal a march, 
and tqo weak to open a passage through an 
enemy’s country. Even in this arduous junc- 
ture, amidit the dangers that prened on every 
aide, Valens waa not to be weaned from hia fa- 
vourite vices. Riot, luat, and adultery, marked 
bis way. He had power and money ; and, even 
In ruin, hla libidinous paosiona did not desert 
him. He waa no sooner joined by the foot and 
cavalry sent by Vitelliua, than he saw, too late, 
the folly of hie measurea. With his whole force, 
supposing the men true to Vitelliua, he could 
Dot hope to penetrate through the adverse aivny ; 
much less could be expect It, when their fidelity 
waa already euspected. Shame, and respect fur 
their general, still left some Impression on the 
minds of the men; but those were feeble re- 
straints, when the love of enterprise wms the 
ruling passion, and all principle waa extingiiiah- 
ed. Valens felt the difficulty of hla altuation. 
Having ordered the ouhorta to march forward 
to Arlmlnnm, ' and the cavalry to follow in the 
rear, he himself, with a few adherents whom 
adversity had not yet eeduced, directed hla courwe 
towards Umbria, ' and thence to Etruria, where 


1 For Arlmlnom, see the Oeofraphical TaUo. 
» See the Oeofraphkal Table. 
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flnt hesrd of the d«f<«t at Cremona. In I Han part/ dtprmed iad hrokeo. To ntante 
that “o™*"* “"“iTed a bold do- bia abipt m iwtr hia mly nkga. Ha loot 

iipi, In lu extent Tart and magnidoent, and, bod iritb bim foar prntoriana, three faithful {T\n^ 
it been curieA \nto «wicn\.\an, Vig iT\lb fatal con- 1 and ai many centorlons. W itb thoie attendiuu 
■eqoencea. He propowd to seize the ships on \ he once more emberked, Iwini MiXwTns, vnd 
the cout, and hear away to Narhon Gsuta \u \ such as were wWiing to luVnntt to \eipetVan, to 
order to land tomewhere in that coantry, and I panuie their own inclination. Aa to himaelf, 


route the prorincet of Gaul, with the armin 
alatloned there, and the varioui German nations. 
The project waa worthy of a great officer, and, 
by ita consequence*, mutt hare Invoiced the 
world in a now war. 

XLII. The departure of Valena threw the 
^rrlaon of Arimlnnm intoconatcmation. Cor- 
nellna Fuscaa advanced, at the head of his array, 
to lay alege to the place, and, having ordered the 
fleet to tail round the coast, inveated it by aea 
and land. Hit forcea spread themselves over 
the plains of Umbria, and stretched into the 
territory of Picenam * aa far as the Adriatic 
gulf. Italy was now divided between Vespasian 
and Vitellius by the Apennine mountains. Va- 
lent embarked at the port of Pisa, * but being 
bef^med, or meeting with contrary winds, waa 
forced to land at Monaco. • Marius Maltirus, 
the governor of the maritime Alps was then irt 
tiie neighbourhood ; a man attached to Vitellius 
and, though the country round espoused the op- 
posite interest, still firm in hii duty. TTiis 
officer received Valens with open arms ; but tho 
design of making an attempt on the coast of 
Narbon Gaul appeared to him rash and Imprae- 
ticable. By his advice the project was laid aside. 
The few followers, who had hitherto adhered to 
Valena, began to think of shifting for themselves. 
Tliey saw the adjacent cities going over to Va- 
lerius PaulinuB, who commanded in the neigh- 
bourhood ; an officer of distinguished merit, and, 
long before the war broke out, devoted to Vea- 
paaian . Under his influence the people declared 
for tha new emperor. 

XLllI. Paulinos was master of Forojulium. 
a place of Importance, that gave him the com- 
mand of those seaa. He had there stationed a 
garrison, consiiting of men disbanded by Vitel- 
liua, and therefore willing to take up arms 
against him. Paulinns was a native of the 
colony, and had, by consequence, great weight 
with his countrymen. He had also boon a tri- 
bune of the pnetoiian guards, and was held in 
high esteem by the aoldiem of that description. 
The people were willing to second the views of 
their fellow-citizen, and the hope of future ad- 
vantages from his elevation waa a spur to their 
seal- In this posture of affaira, while every 
thing was swellod by the voice of fame to greater 
magnitude, Valens saw the aplrit of tho ViteU 


the open sea waa the safeat place : on shore he 
saw no security, and in the adjacent cities no 
prospect of relief. Without a resource left, and 
rather seeing what was to be avoided than what 
he ought to pursue, he put to sea, and was thrown 
by advene winds on the islands called the SUe- 
chadee, ■ near Marseilles, Paulinns, without loss 
of time, sent out his light-arrai*d galleys, and 
Valens was taken prisoner. 

XUIV. The Vitellian general being now in 
the hands of the enemy, the whole force of the 
empire was transferred to V'eNpaslan. In Spain, 
the fint legion, called Aojutrii, still respecting 
the memory of Otho, and by wmsequence hos- 
tile \ itellius, gave an example of revolt to the 
rest of the army. Tlie tenth and sixth legions 
tollownl. The provlncRS of fJauI acceded with- 
out hesitation. In Britain tlie saine spirit pre- 
vailed. During the reign of Claudius, Ves- 
pasian headed the second legion ; and the men, 
Htill remembering the hendc ardour with which 
he led them on to victory, were soon decided in 
his favour. 'They met, however, some op|»osl- 
tion from the otlier legions. In which a consider- 
able number of centurions and soldiers, who bad 
been promoted by Vitellius, were unwilling to 
desert a prince to whom they felt themselves 
bound by ties of gratitude. It was with reluc- 
Unce that they were brought to acknowledge a 
new master. 

XLV. Fncouraged by the diweiision among 
the legions, and also by the civil wars that dis- 
tracted the empire, the Britons renewed Ibelr 
ancient animosity. Venuiius headed the mal- 
oonteiits. To his own natural ferocity that 
chieftain added a rooted antipathy to the Homan 
name. He was, besides, the avowed enemy of 
CartismauduA, ’ queen of Brlgantes ; a woman 
of high descent, and flourishing in all the splen- 
dour of wealth and power. In the reign of 
Claudlns, she bad treacherously deJivered up 
Caractacus, to swell the pomp of that emperor’s 
triumph. From that lime riehes flowed in upon 

her ; but riches drew after them their usual ap- 
pendages, luxury and dissipation. She banished 
from her presence Venusius her husband, and 
raised Vellocatus, his armour-I»earer, to bar 
throne and bed. By that criminal art she lost 
nil authority. Convulsions shook her kingdom. 
The discarded husband had the people on his 


.T For Plcenoiii, ue the OeographlmJ Table st the end 
of the Volame. 

i Sums Flsaime, now the C «// of /*iw. 
b Portus Herrulis Mon»d, now tulled Monaco. 


fl For the Ste*ch*deii, see the Geographleal Tallr 
the end of the VolaoM'. 

7 Fur Canetaoas, and CartWamndoa queca of the Iki. 
fsntes, tee Annals, xlL s. to 3A 
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■ide, while the adulterer bad Dothliif to protect 
hist bat the libldlnooi ptMloiii of tbeqaeen, and 
the oraeltj of her reifii. VeDoeiai wai In a 
■bert time at the bead of a powerfal armj. The 
labJeeU of the qoeen flocked to hie itaadard, and 
0 b^y of aoxUlarlM Joined him. Cartlimandoa 
wae reduced to the lut extremity. She inroked 
the protection of the iiomane, who eent tome 
cohort! and eqaadroiii of bone to her relief. 
Several battlee euiued, with Tarloui luoceie. 
The queen, however, wbm reecned from impend- 
ing danfer, though ihe loet her kln^om. Ve- 
nuiiae wreeted the sceptre out of her hands, and 
the Homans were inrolved in a war. 

XLVJ. About ihe same time, Germany was 
up in arms. The seditious spirit of the legions, 
and the sloggish inactivity of the commanders, 
encouraged the Barbarians to invade the Homan 
frontiers. By the treachery of the states in ai- 
ilsnce, and the strength of the enemy, the inter- 
est of the empire was brought to the brink of 
ruin. Of this war, and the causes that produced 
It, with the rarioni events that followed, 1 shhll 
hereafter ' give a regular account it would lead 
at present to a long digression. Commotions, 
about the same time, broke out in Dacia, bl- 
dellty never was the character of that nation ; 
and, since the legions were withdrawn from 
Edapiia, there remained no force to hold the 
people in subjection. They bad the policy, 
however, to watch in silence the flnt move- 
ments of civil discord among the Homans. 
Seeing, at length, that Italy was in a blaxe, they 
seized their opportunity, and stormed the win' 
ter-quarters of the cohorts and the cavalry. 
Haying made themselves masters of both banks 
of the Danube, they were preparing to raze to 
the ground the mmp of the legions, when Mu- 
cianus, apprised of the victory at Cremona, sent 
the sixth legion to check the Incursloni of the 
enemy. The good fortune that had often fa- 
voured the Homan arras, brooght Mucianus in 
the moment of distress, with the forces of the 
Hast, to quell the iniurreotion, before the people 
of that country, backed by the German nations, 
coaid make an Irruptioti into Italy. In that 
Juncture, Fonteius Agrippa* arrived from Asia, 
where he had governed for a year with procon- 
sular authority, and wai now appointed to com- 
mand in Ma^ia. He nndertook the charge, at 
the head of an army compoaed of Vltelllan sol- 
diers, whom it was then the policy to disperse 
through the provinces, and employ their arms 
against the foreign enemies of the empire. 

XLVII. 'i'he rest of the provinces were by 
no means free from commotion. A man w'ho 


1 The war with ClviUs, the Bstsvlsn ( Tor which see 
UisL It. k 18. 

2 Acei^rdlafr to Josephus, Fonteius Agrlppa wis sfler- 
WBFfU murdered by the Ssrmstisnji. Ilel. Jnd. Ilh. vti- 
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had been originally a slave, and afterwards oom- 
manded a royal fleet, kindled the flame of war 
in Foetus, and drew together a body of men In 
anna His name was Anioetas, * the freedman 
and iitToarite miuister of Folemon, high in 
power while that monarchy lasted, but now en- 
raged to see the kingdom turned into a Homan 
province. In the name of Yiteliios he roused 
the nations bordering on the Pontic sea. The 
hope of plunder attracted to bis standard all the 
freebooters of the country. Finding himBelf in 
a short time at the head of a force not to be des- 
pised, he attacked and carried by assault the city 
of Trapezund, ^ founded in ancient times by a 
colony from Greece, at the extremity of the 
Pontic sea. An entire cohort, formerly a royal 
garrison, was pot to the sword. The men bad 
received the privilege of Homan citizens, ‘ and, 
from that time, used the arms and banners of 
Home, still retaining their native indolence, and 
the dissolute manners of the Greoka This ad- 
venturer, after his first exploit, set fire to Ves- 
pasian's fleet, and put out to sea safe from pur- 
suit, as the best of the iight galleys, by order of 
Mucianus, were stationed at Byzantium. P'.n- 
couraged by his example, the Barbarians on the 
coast began a piratical war. They roamed about 
in boats of a particular ttructnre, the sides broad 
at the bottom, and growing narrow by degrees, 
in the form of a curve, and neither bound with 
hoops of iron nor of brass. In a tempestuous 
sea, they raise the sides with additional planks 
in proportion to the swell of the waves, till the 
vessel is covered owr witli an arched roof, and 
thence is called the floating Camexa. 'At either 
eud they hare a sharp-pointed prow j their oars 
are readily shifted to work backward or forward, 
moving with facility in cither direction, and thus 
their mariners advance or retreat with ease and 
security. 

XliVJII. VcNposlan thought it of moment to 
chase this band of pirates from the seas, and, for 
this purpose, sent a detachment of the legions 
under the command of Virdiirs Gemiuns. on 
officer of known experience. He came up with 
the Barbarians as they were roaming ou the 
shore in quest of prey, and forced them to fly 
with precipitation to their boats. Having, in 
a short time after, constructed a number of 
galleys fit for the service, he gave chase to Ani- 


.S PolerouD wss made king of Pootos by Cnll/rnls, 
and, sfter his death, the kingdom was changed hy Nero 
Into a Roman province. Hoetonliu In Nero. h. 18. 

♦ Now Tn^ironde. 

5 By granting the freedom of the city, the Ronnins 
drew distsnt colonies Into a close ahlsnce. 

0 These canoes were so light, that the berfaarlai)i 
could carry them on their shonldem, and travene woodM 
and forests wlthoat being fatigned with their load. The 
savages of Amerlra, and the Greenlanders, hare boat* 
bound together with twigs snd ofller*, without the um 
of hnw* nr iron. 
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reiut* and drove him np the month of the river 
Cnhlbiu ; * a vtation where the freebooter thought 
himielf Mfe under the protection of the king of 
the Sedochexan nation. ' B j money and varioua 
])reMnts he had pnpchaied the fHendahip of that 
princej and for a ehort time enjoyed the advan- 
tage of hit all lance. Uhe king threatened to 
^ake np onni In hii defence; but finding that 
he was to chooee between bribery or an impend- 
ing war, he preferred hiii intereit, and, with the 
usoal treachery of Barbariana, having itruck a 
bargain for the life of bii friend, aurrendered the 
wliole party to the llomana. In tbia manner 
ended the aervile war. 

The iinae of thia piratical war gave the high- 
est aatisfaction to Veapaiian ; and to fill the 
meoearf) of hia joy, an account of the victory at 
Cremona reoebed him in Egypt. Without loea 
of time, he e»‘t out for AJerandria, with Intent, 
since VilelliuB could no longer keep the field, to 
reduce the people of Rome by famine ; a project 
easily accomplished, as that city, for its subaiit- 
ence, always depends on foreign snppliea. It 
was also part of his plan to secure the coast of 
Africa both by land and sea, little doubting, 
when ull resources were cut off, he should in- 
volve the Vitellian party in all the miseries of 
want, and, by consequence, in dissensions among 
tbemselvps. 

XLIX. While things in every quarter of the 
world tended with rapidity to a revolution, and 
the imperial dignity was passing into the bands 
of a new sovereign, Antonius, flushed with bis 
success at Cremima, no longer preserved the mo- 
deration that marked his conduct before that 
important event. The war he thought so far 
decided, that every thing would be speedily 
settled ; or, perhaps, the sunshine of prosperity 
forth the seeds of pride^ of avarice, and 
the other vices of his nature. He considered 
Italy as a conquered country ; he caressed the 
soldiers, ns if he intended to secure them to him- 
self; by his words and actions he seemed resolv- 
ed to establish bis own power ; he enoouraged 
the licentious spirit of the army, and left to the 
legions the nomination of centurions to fill the 
racaiit posts of such as were slain in battle. The 
consequence was, that the most bold and turbu- 
lent were chosen, and discipline went to min. 
The officers lost all authority, and the aoldiers 

commanded. The army being whidly corrupted 

by these popular but seditious arts, Aiitoniua 


7 The river CnJiiout, Broiler ssys, ought to be called 
CobuM, being the saine mentioned by the elder Pliny, lib 
t1. s. 4. Flunum Cobum a Caucamper Suanoijlutiu, It 
dlsrhsrges Itself Into the Euxine. 

6 The commentators agree that there li here an er- 
ror In the text : Instead of SedoeAexan regit, the trun 
reading Is, Sub Mochi Inx^rum regu auxUio. The 
Lazi were a people of Sermstla, on the east side of tlie 
Euxlne. 


thought be might safely give -the reins to his 
avarice, and began by public rapine tu enrich him- 
self. The appromck of Muoianns was no re- 
straint, though to iocar the displeasure of that 
commauder was more dangerous than to offend 
Vespasian himself. 

L. The winter being now at band, and the 
country laid under water by the overflowing of 
the Fo, the army was obliged to mairh lightly 
equipped. 'The eagles and banners of the vic- 
torious legions, with the old, the wounded, and 
even numbers in full vigour, were left at Ver- 
ona. The cohorts and cavalry, with a select 
detachment from the legions, were thought suf- 
ficient against the rnemy already vanquished. 
The eleventh legion, at first unwilling to enier 
into the war, but eince the turn of affaira re- 
gretting that they bad no share in the victory, 
bad lately joined the army, accompanied by six 
tbonsnud Dalmatians, newly levied. The whole 
body was, in appearance, led by Fopp«us Sll- 
vaiius a man of consular rank; but, in fart, 
Aiiiiius Bossus governed their motions by his 
skill aud advice. Silvaiius had no military tal- 
enta; In the moment that called for enterprise, 
he was more inclined to wgste the time in words 
than to act with vigour. Bsssus assisted him 
with his best counsels, appearing to obey, but In 
truth commanding. To this body of forcet waa 
added the flower of the marines from the fleet 
at llaveijua, who had desired to l)e considered 
as legionary soldiers. Tlie fleet in the mean 
time, was manned by the Dalmatians. The 
army proceeded as far as the temple of fortune, * 
and there made halt by order of the chiefs, who 
had not yet settled their plan of operations. 
They had received intelligence that the prwtor- 
iaii cohorts were on their march from Rome, 
and the passes over the A pen nine were supposed 
to be in the poaaessicHi of the enemy. In a 
country laid waste by war, they dreaded the 
danger of wanting provisions; aud the clamours 
of the soldiers demanding the donsllve, by the 
army called Clavaxium, '■ were loud, and tend- 
ing to sedition. The generals had no money in 
their military chest ; and tbeir provisions were 
eibausted by the rapacity of the soldiers who 
seized the stores, which ought to bsve been dis. 
tributed with frugal management. 

LI. A fact extraordiuary In iU nature, and 
yet vouched by writers of good authority, will 
aerve to show how llttls of moral rectitude and 
natural aeiiliment remained in the minds of the 
victfiriuui army. A common soldier belonging 
to the cavalry averred that, in the late engage- 


9 Fannm Fortum^, now Fano, a portloWTi irf Urbitto, 
on the Adriatic. 

10 Clararium was a donative granted to the soldiers 

to enable them to purchase nails for their fthoea. In like 

manner the donative for shetes was railed Oifrenrfum. 
Suetoniuti In Vespai. s. 8- 
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Hat ioffered hU army to bedlspened in different 
lMv«nd,bf that eondoct, gmre to the ilauffa- 
Ittliig iword a Btt of brare and gallant aoldiera, 
wboie ralour and fidelity nothing could shake. 
ZIm oeotiirloni nw the blander, and the best 
awmgs t them, bad they been consulted, were 
ready with honest adrlce. Bat the creatures 
of court banisbad every faithful counsellor. 
Tbs ear of Vltelllus was open to flattery only : 
useful advice was harsh ,jand grating; and no- 
thing was welcome but what soothed bis pas- 
sions, while it led to sure destruction. 

LVII. The revolt of the fleet at Misenum 
was oocasloned altogether by the fraud of Clau- 
dius Faventin us ; so much in civil commotions 
depends on the boldness of a single traitor. This 
man had been a centurion under Galba, and was 
by that emperor cashiered with ignominy. I'o 
sedaoe the men to his purposes, he forged letters 
from Vespasian, prouiislng ample rewards to 
sauh as went over to his party. Claudius Apol- 
llnarls was, at that time, commander of the 
fleet; a man Inclined to treachery, but wanting 
resolution to be forward in guilt. It happened 
that Aplolas Tiro, who had discharged the of- 
fice of pnetor, was then at Mintumce. ' He 
placed himself at the head of the revolters, and 
drew the neighbouring colonies and manicipal 
towns into the confederacy. The inhabitants 
of Pateoll ■ delsred with alacrity for Vespasian, 
while Capoa, with equal vehemence, adhered to 
Vltelllus. Tboee two cities had been long at 
variance, and now mingled with the rage of civil 
war all the rancour of tbelr private animositiea. 
In order to bring the revoltem back to tbelr 
doty, VHellius fixed on Claudius Julianus, who 
bad been prefect of tiie fleet at Misenum, and 
bad the character wof being mild in the exercise of 
bis authority. He set out from Kome at the 
bead of a city-oohort, and a band of gladiators, 
over whom he had been, before that time, ap- 
pointed oommandlng officer. He was no sooner 
in sight of the rebel camp, than be went over to 
Vespaslaii. The two parties with their com- 
bined force, took possesaion of Tarraclna, a city 
■troDf both by nature and art. In that place 
the rsTolters were more Indebted for their se- 
eorlty tn the strength of the works, thsn to tbelr 
own military talents. 

LVIII. Vltelllns, hiring received Inteliigenoe 
of tbsoe transactions, ordertid part of bis army 
to taka post at Narnia, * under the command of 
the pratorUn prefects, while bis brother Lucias 
ViteDias, at the head of six cohorts and fire ban- 
dred horse, marched into Campania, to check 
the progrees of the revolt. He himself, in the 


1 For Mlntunw see the Oeofrs|>UcBl Tsbie st the ci:id 
of tb« Volume. 

fl FnteoUsom, oow Potmuola, 

For NsTDla, see the Oeogrsphkal Tsbie st the esd of 
Velume. 


mean time, sank into a state of languor, over- 
whelmed with despair ancL melancholy, till the 
generous ardour of the soldiers and the clamotirs 
of the populace demanding to be armed, revived 
his drooping spirits. He flattered himself, that 
a tarbulent multitude, bold In words, but with- 
out spirit in action, would bs equal to the regular 
legions. To a mere mob be gave the name of an 
army. His freedmen were his only adviseTs. 
In such as professed to be his friends, he reposed 
no confidence. The truth Is, all of that class, 
the higher they stood in rank, were the more 
ready to betray. By the advice of bis servile 
connsellors, he the people to be assem- 
bled in their As they came forward to 

enrol their nam^ he received the oath of fidel- 
ity; but the crowd pressing too thick upon him, 
he grew weary of the task, and lei't the business 
of completing the new levy to the two consuls. 
The senators Avere required to bring In a quan- 
tity of silver, and a certain number of slaves. 
The Homan knights made a voluntary offer to 
serve with tbelr lives and fortunes, llie freed- 
men, in a body, desired to be admitted to the 
same honour. I'his humour continued, till 
what at first proceeded from servility and fear 
grew serious in the end, and became real ai-dour. 
The greater part, notwithstanding, felt no affec- 
tion for the prince; indifferent about the msn, 
they grieved to see the liumiliating eondition to 
which the empire was reduced. Vitellius, on 
bis part, omitted iiotbiug that could r^nciliate 
the public favour. He appeared with a dejected 
air: he spoke in a pathetic tone; be tried the 
force of tears; he made ample promises, lavish 
of words, and, as is usually the. cose with men 
in distress, generous beyond all bounds. He 
now desired to assnme the title of Cssar. His 
superstitious veneration fora name, in which he 
thought there was something uicred, made him 
wiUing to accept what he bad often rejected. 
The public clamour was an additional motive. 
The populace thought it proper, and, in cases of 
extreme danger, the voice of the rabble is equal 
to the wisest counsels. But the spirit, which at 
the flood was violent, soon began to ebb away. 
The senators and knights fell off by degrees, at 
first. Id the sbsenoe of the prince, watching their 
opportunity with care and camion ; hut, in the 
end, not even managing appearances, with open 
and avowed iudifferenoe. Viteliins gave up bis 
cauae for lost. He aaw that the prince demands 
in vain, when the people are no longer willing 
to comply. 

LIX. By taking possession of Mevania, • VI- 
telllua had struck all Italy with terror. The 
war seemed to revive with redonbled vigour, bat, 


4 Hie people of Homs were divided Into Dre-and- 
tklrty tribes. 

6 For lievanla, see the OeofraphUral Table at the end 
of the Volome. 
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bj hlfl duUrdlj flight from the camp, he loot j 
erery adTantage. Veapaalan'i interest gained 
additional itrength. The people, throughout 
the country, went over to hit party with un- 
common ardour. The Samnitea, the Felignlani, 
and the Maraiant, * uw, with regret, the prompt { 
alacrity with which the inhabitants of Cam- ! 
pauia had taken the lead in the rerolt ; and, to ' 
atone for their own remitsnets, declared for Ves- I 
panlan with all the vehemence which a new pas- 
sion inspires. Meanwhile, the army, in passing | 
over the Apennine, siilTered every extremity 
from the rigour of the winter. The difficulty 
with which, though Dnmoles|ed by the enemy, 
they laboured through a wasm of snow, plainly 
shows the dangers that suTTounded them, if for- 
tune, no less propitious to Vespasian than the 
wisdom of his counsels, had not drawn Vltellius 
from his post. During the inarch over the 
mountains, Pctiliiii Cerealis, in the disguise of 
a common peasant, presented himself to the gen- I 
end. Being well acquainted with (he course of 
the country, he had been able to elude the par- i 
■ait of the Vitellians. As he had the honour I 
of being allied to Vespasian, and was besides an ' 
officer of distinguished merit, he was not only 
well received, but mnked with the commanders 
in chief. The writers of that day inform us, 1 
that Flavius Sabinus, and Domitiao, bad It In j 
tbeir power to escape out of Rome. A ntonius, it 
Is said, by bis emissaries, Invited them to a place ' 
of safety ; but Sabinus declined the ofl'er, alleging 
his ill state of health, and his want of vigour for 
so bold an enterprise. Domitian was not defl- ' 
cient either in spirit or inclination. Even the 
guards appointed by Vitelliiis to watch his mo- ^ 
tioDs, offered to join bis flight; but he suspected ! 
an underhand design to draw him into a snare, 
and, for that reason, made no attempt. His 
fear, however, was ill founded. Vitelllua felt a 
tender regard for hia own family^ and on their 
account meditated nothing against the life of 
Domitian. 

I.X. 'The army pursued their march as ftr as 
Canulee. * At that place the generals thought j 
fit to bait for some days, as well to rest the 
troops, as to wait the arrival of the eagles and 
standards of the legions. The situation afforded 
a pleasant spot for their camp, with an ojien 
champaign country on every side, abounding 
with plenty, and behind them a number of opu- 
lent and fiourishlng cities. Being then not 
more than ten miles distant from the Vitellian 
forces, they hoped, by Intrigue and secret nego- 
tiation, to induce the whole party to lay down | 
their arms. But the soldiers were Impatient of I 
delay. They wished to end the war by victory. 


6 For Ssmnli, the Mirsl, and Pellfnl, see ths Oeogrn- I 

phlqd TsWe. I 

7 Carsaljff. See the Geofraphksl Tubir at the end «f 
t1»e Vulnmo. 


not hy compromise. TTiey desired to be Ud 
against tbe enemy, before ths arrival of their 
own legions, who would be sore to claim a shaft 
of tbe booty, though their asshttaooe was nd 
wanted. Antouius called tbe men tfl|getfaer, and, 
in a public harangue, informed them, ** that VI- 
telliua had still numerous forces in reserve, all 
willing, if left to their own reflection, to hearken 
to terms of accommodation ; but despair might 
rouse their courage. In the first movements of 
a civil war, muidi must be left to chance. To 
complete the conquest, is the province of wisdom 
and deliberate counsels. The fleet st Mlsenum, 
with the whole region of Campania, tbe fWIrest 
part of Italy, bad already declared for Vespa- 
sian. Of tho whole Roman world, the tract that 
lies between Narnia ond Tarraclna was sll that 
remained in the hands of Vitellius. By tbe 
victory at Cremona enough of glory hud been 
gained, and, by the demolition of that rity, too 
much difgmcc. Rome still flourishes in ull its 
grandeur. To save that city, the sent of empire, 
from tbe like r.alamlty, would be more for their 
honour than tho wild ambition of taking it by 
assault. Their fame would stand on a more 
■olid basis, and their reward would be greater, 
if, with the spirit of citiaena, and without fur- 
ther effusion of blood, they protected the rights 
of the senate, and the Homan people.” 

XXI. By these remonstrsnoes the ftiry of the 
soldiers was appeased. ‘The legions arrived soon 
after, and, by the fame of their united force, 
■truck tho Vitelliaus with dismay. To bold out 
to the lust extremity, was no longer the advice 
or exhortation of the officers. To surrender wn 
thought the best measure. Numbers saw tbe 
advantage of going over to tbe enemy with tbeir 
companies of foot, or their troops of horse, and 
by that service hoped to merit better terms for 
themselves. Advice was received, that four 
hundred of the enemy’s cavalry were stationed 
In the neighbourhood, In garrison at Interamna. • 
Varus, at tbe head of a detached party, marched 
■gainst them. All who resisted were put to tbe 
■word ; the greater part laid down their arms, 
and begged quarter. Some fled in a panic to tbe 
camp at Narnia, and there, hy magnifying the 
numbers and courage of the enemy, endeavoured 
to palliate their own disgrace. In tlie Vitellian 
■rmy defection and treachery went unpunished : 
guilt had nothing to fear from tbe officers, and 
from the victors It met with a sure reward. 
Who should be tbe most expeditious traitor, was 
now the only straggle. Tbe tribunes and cen- 
turions deserted in open day, wliile the common 
■oldlcrs adhered to Vltellius with undaunted re- 
solution; bat, at Iriigtb, PHscus and A1|ihentia* 
gave the finishing blow to all tbeir hopes. Tltoas 

8 For iDtersmoa, see tM Oeofrapbical Table st tb# 
end of tbe Voiume. 

9 Julius Prisros sad Aipkeous Vsrus, sent bf Vttsi- 

3K 
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two offl ocri abandoned the camp, In order to re- 
t«m to Vitelllaa, and by that step made the 
^ who, being left witlioot a leader, 
went orer to the aide of the atrongeit. 

LXIl. Daring tliece tnuiaactloDa, Fablua 
Valeila waa pat to death In prlaon at Urblnum. ' 
A report bad been apread abroad, that ho made 
hla escape Into Germany, and was there em- 
ployed In ralalng an army of veterans to renew 
the war. To dear up that mlataJce, and cmah 
at once the hopea of the VitellUina, bis head waa 
eifpoaed to public view. At the light of that 
unexpected object, the enemy lunkdown In deep 
deapair, while tbe Flavian party conaidered that 
erent ai the end of all their labour. 

Fablua Valens waa a native of Anagnla, de- 
■eended from a family of equestrian rank. Hia 
manner! were corrupt and profligate, but to hia 
vloea he united no amall degree of geniua. A 
libertine in the poranlt of pleasure, he acquired 
an aJr of gaiety, and pasted for a man of polite j 
aocompllahmenta. In the Interludes, called Ju- i 
venalia, ■ which were exhibited In the reign of ! 
Nero, be appeared among the pantomime perfor- 
mers at first with seeming reluctance, but after- 
wards of hia own choice, displaying talents that 
gained applauae, while they disgraced tbe man. 
Kiting afterwardl to the command of a legion 
under Verginius, he paid his court to that com- 
mander, and betrayed him. He seduced Fon- 
telus Capito, * or, perhaps, found him incorrnp- 
tlble, and, for one of those reasons, murdered 
him. False to Galba, * yet faithful to VltelUus, 
he exhibited, In the last stage of life, a contrast 
to the general depravity of the times. The per- 
fidy of others raised his reputatiou. 

LXIli.'llie Vitellians, seeing all bopee cut 
off, determined to submit to tbe conqueror, aud 
accordingly, to the utter disgrace of tlie party, 
descended Into the plains of Narnia, with their 
colours displayed, there to make a voluntary ! 
lurreDder. Vefq>asian’B army was drawn up in 
order of battle. They formed their lines on 
each side of tbe public road, aud In the Inier- 
tnedlate apace received the vanquished troops. 
Antonina addressed them in a speech, that 
breathed moderation and humanity. They were 
qoartared at difTerent phmes ; one divisloo at 
Namla, and the other at Intcramna. A party 
of tbe victorious legions were stationed near 
them, not with a design to Insult or Irritate men 
In diatrew, but, in caae of need, to preaerre 
peace and good order. Antoniui and Varua, In 
the mean time, did not neglect the opportunity 


Una to take poss c Mion of ths Apennina moontslna See 
thk book, a. 65 l 

1 For Urblnum, aee the Googrsphlcal Table at the end 
of the Volume. 

£ Sre AdusIb, x)t. a. 1.5 1 xvi a. £]. 

3 See History, L a. 7. 

4 Hixtory, 1. ."»2. 
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of negotiating with Vitelliua. By frequcni 
meesengen they offered for himself a supply oi 
money, and a safe retreat in Campania, upou 
condition that he ahould laydown bla arma, and 
■urrender himself and his children to the dis- 
cretion of Veapaslan. Letters to the same effect 
were also sent to him by Muclanua. Vitelllui 
j listened to theoe proposals. Ho even went so 
far, as to amuse himself with settling the num- 
I her of hia tralq, and to talk of tbe spot on the 
' eea-shore where he Intended to fix hia retreat. 

> &acb was the stupidity that benumbed bis 
faculties : If others would not remember that 
he had been emperor of Rome, be hlmaclf was 
willing to forget it 

LXIV. At Rome, In the mean time, the 
leading men endeavoured, by M^ctet exhortations, 
to incite IlavluB Sabinas, the prefect of the 
city, to take an active part in the approaching 
revolution, and claim a share in the fame and 
splendour of so great an event. “ The city- 
cohorts,” they said, “ were all devoted to him ; 
the BoldJers of the night-wan‘h would Join 
them i and their own slaves might be called forth. 
Every thing favoured the enterprise, and no- 
thing could withstand the victorious arms of a 
party, in whose favour fortune had already de- 
cided. Why leave to Varus and Antonius the 
I whole glory of the war? VitelHus bad but a 
few cohorts left, a mere handful of men, alarmed 
at tbe news from every quarter, and overwhelmed 
with fear. Tbe minds of the populace were al- 
wHys wavering, fond of change, and ready to 
shift to the side of the strongesL Let Sabinus 
■bow himself, and the acclamations, now giveu 
to Vitelllus, would be as loud for Vespasian. 
As to Vltellius, the tide of ]iro«perity over- 
powered him ; what most now be his case, when 
he sees destruction on every side ? To end the 
war, be master' of Home ; that will consummate 
all, and the merit as weU as the glory will be 
yours. Who so fit as Sabinus to secure the 
sovereign power for bis brother ? And whom 
can Vespasian, with so much propriety, wish to 
see the second man in the empire.” 

LXV. llieM temptations, bright as they 
were, made uo impreaslon on Sabinus. En- 
feebled by old age, be was no longer alive to 
motives of ambition. Hia Inactivity waa by 
some imputed to a j^ous spirit, that wished to 
retard the elevation of his brother. Sabinus 
was the elder, and, while both remained in a 
private atation, always took the lead, superior 
not only In point of fortune, but also in the 
opinion of the public. When Vespasian stood 
In need of pecuniary asalstauce, Sabinus sap- 
ported bis credit, but, according to report, 
secured himself by a mortgage ' on his brother’s 


A Ho lent bli monej to Vespuisn on s mortgage of 
hia boose and linda. See Siietooios In Ve*p. s. 4. 
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huuu and land*. Frum that time they lived oa 
good terms, preaervln|( the exteiion of frieud- 
vliip, while mutual auimoaJty win supposed to 
be siip]>re«sed Ju silence. Sach were the sus- 
picions that prevailed at the time. The faJraud ^ 
]irobabIe coostniotloD is, that Sablnus, a man 
of a meek disposition, wished to spare the ef- ' 
tusioD of blood, aud, with that Intsot, held 
frequent coufereuoes with Vitellius, In order to 
compromise the dispute, and settle the terms of 
a general pacification. We are told, that, baviof 
agreed, in private, on the preliminary articles, 
they ratified a final treaty Tn the temple of 
Apollo ** in the presence of Cluvius Rufus ^ and 
Siiius Italicus, * who attended as witnesses. 
The scene was not without s number of specta- 
tors, who stood at a distance, watching the 
looks and behaviour of the contracting parties 
Vitellius showed iu his countenance an air of 
sorrow and abject humility. Sabiiiiu scorned 
to iiiiult a man in distress; be seemed to feel 
for the unfortunate. 

VI. Vitellius bad long since divested him- 
self of every warlike paasion, and, if to pennade 
others had been as easy as to degrade himself, 
Vespasian's army might have taken poasassion 
of tho city of Rome unstained with blood. But 
hii friends were still firm in his Interest; their 
zeal was not to be subdued ; they rejected all 
terms of accommodation, and with warmth pro- 
tested against a peace, which brought with it no 
security, but depended altogether on the will 
arid pleasure of the conqueror. “ Was it pro- 
bable that V^espasUui would have the magnani- 
mity to let his rival live secure In a private 
station? Would the vanquished bear it ? The 
friends of a fallen emperor would commiserate 
his cose, aud that commiseration wooid be bis 
(ertuiii ruin ; ” the ruin, It was true, of a man 
advanced in years, who had seen the vicissitudes 
of good and evil fortune. But what would he 
tile bituatioD of his son ? What name, what 
rank, what character, could be bestowed on him, 
who had been already honoured with ths title of 
Germanicui ? The present offer promiies a 
supply of money, a household train, and a safe 

0 'JTbe temple of Apollo was on Monat Palatine, 
w here Augustin formed s library. Horace says, 

Scripts PalaUnus qumcumque reoeplk Ap<Hla 

7 That nu agreeiDent was maile between Vltdlioa and 
I'Tsviiu SablnuH, Uii! brother of VespsalaD, appears in 
Suetonius In Vitel. a. ISl Cluvlui HofaB bad been 
goremor of a proviuce In Spain ; a man of eloquence 
and great aocomplUhjmenta, but void of military talents. 
See Hist La a 

6 Sllius Itallma, the celebrated poet, was consul 
A. U. C. 821. See Appendix to Annals, xvL a 18. 

i) If Vespasian lui&red \1telUas to survive his gran- 
denr, and live a private citlxan, men would ascribe it to 
pride and airogance, and the ranquiifaeU would not sub. 
mlt to tee Ibelr emperor a living reproach to their whole 
party ; and, couaeqoently, VltsUiiia would be ia danger ' 
from the conunlseralion of his friunda I 


retrent la the delightful regions of Campauin 
but when Vespasian seizes the imjivrial dignity 
neither he, nor his friends, nor even his armies 
will think tbemarlvM secure, till, by the deill 
of a rival, they crush the seeds of future ouDten- 
tiou. Even FahJus VaJena, though a prlaoner 
and, while they feared a reverse of furtune, re- 
served as a pledge iu the bauds of the enemy, 
was thought at last too formidable, aud for thiu 
reason he fsU a sacrifice. And la It to be ima- 
gined, that Antotiius, and Fuscus, or Muoianus, 
that pillar of tiie party, 'will not make the same 
use of their power over Vltelliits ? Pompey was 
pursued to death by Julius Cesar, aud Mark 
Antony by Augustus. But, perhaps, superior 
sentiment and true greatness uf soul are to be 
expected from Ves|tas>au* uh not deceive 

ourselves. He ia now a new man, funnerly the 
dieni, the creature of Vitellius, who, at that 
tiune, was joined in the consuiahip with the 
emperor Claudius. All motives couajdre to 
rouse and animate the emperor ; the dignity of 
an illuatrlons line, the ofiSce of censor, three 
c4>nsulBhipa btdil by his father, with the various 
bunoum heaped on his family. I'beae are 
powerful incentives. 'Fhry nail aloud for some 
bold effort of courage, or, at the worst, of brave 
despair. 'Fhe soldiers are eilU determined to 
meet every danger, and the fidelity of the people 
nothing can alter. In oil fveuU, no calamity 
can be so bad ss that, Into which Vitolliiu seems 
willing to plunge himself. If vanquished, we 
raiuit perish by the sword ; if we Biirrender, 
what will he the case? An Ignominious death. 
To choose between infamy and glory, is all that 
now remains. The only question is, Shall we 
tamely resign our lives, amidst the scorn and 
insolence of the enemy? or shAll we act like 
men, and die tiword in baud, with houour and 
applause.” 

LXVll. Vildlius was desf to every njanly 
Nttniiment. An obstinate resistance might ren- 
der the conquercjr Inexorable to his wife and 
children, and that consideration overpowered 
him with grief aud tenderness. IBs mother 
was now no more. Worn out with age, she 
died a few daya before, happy nut to heboid the 
downfall of her family. From the elevation of 
her sun she derived nothing, except the nnxiety 
that preyed upon her spirits, and the luma of a 
blameless character. On the filti'eiilli before 
the calends of January, " the defection uf the le- 
gions and cohorts, that sui'rendcred ut Narnia^ 
reached the ears of Vitellius. Ou receipt of that 


10 vitellius hsd grest weight sod iniloeaee hi tbs 
reign of t'laudlun. Vespailsj), st tbal Uiue, paid his < ourt 
to the favourite, and also to Karrlttus, the eiD|M*rur^ 
frcediuau See Suet In Vcspas. a. 4. 

11 MteUlus abdicated on the 18th of Ihrretnhsr, 
A. U C BoO, after a few inontlui of nnnrrliy, plaud^'C, 
and maBbacre. 
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dlimal intelllxence, he went forth from hli pal- 
ace In moaminf apparel, ’ iiirroaDded by ht« 
faintly In deep affliction. His Infant son vraa 
carried In a email litter, with all the appearance 
of a funeral ceremony, llie populace followed 
In crowda, with unAvalling ahouls, and flattery 
out of aeaeon. The aoidiere marched in sullen 
alienee. 

LXVIII. In that vast multitude, no man 
waa BO inaenalble of the events and audden revo- 
lutiona of human life, as not to be touched by 
the misery of the scene before him. lliey saw 
an emperor, but a little before master of the 
Homan world, abandoning hia palace, and, in 
the midst of a vast crowd of citizens assembled 
round him, proceeding through the streets of 
Rome to abdicate the imperial dignity. No eye 
had Been a spectacle so truly uifecting ; no ear 
had heard of so dismal a catastrophe. Coiaar, 
the dictator, fell by sudden violence ; Caligula 
perished by a dark conspiracy ; Nero fled through 
devious paths, while the shades of night con- 
cealed his disgrace ; Hiso and Galba may be sold 
to have died In battle. Vitellius, before an as- 
sembly of the people called by himself, in the 
midst of his own soldiers, and in the presence of 
a concourse of women, who beheld the sad re- 
verse of fortune, by fals own act deposed him- 
self. In a short but pathetic speech, he declared 
his voluntary abdication. “ I retire," he said, 

for the sake of peace and the good of the com- 
monwealth; retain me still in your memory, 
and view with an eye of pity the misfortanes of 
niy brother, my wife, and infant children. I 
ask no more." He raised his son in his arms, 
and showed him to the people ; he turned to in- 
dlriduals; he implored the compassion of all. 
A gush of tenn suppressed his voice : in tbat 
distress, taking his sword from bis side, and ad- 
dressing hlraseir to Ceecilius Simplex,” the con- 
sul, who stood near him, he offered to deliver It 
into his hands, as the symbol of authority over 
the lives of the Roman citizens. The consul 
refused to accept it, and the people, with violent 
uproar, opposed his resignation. Vitellius left 
the place. His Intention was, to lay down all 
the ensigns of sovereignty in the temple of Con- 
cord, "and seek an humble retreat In his brother's 


1 See SuetoDius Id Vitelllo, a 10. JarenaJ doBcrlbes 
the Mine scene ; but, according to him, Sextllis, the mo- 
ther of VltelUiu, was one of the meUndioly trsln. Ta- 
dtoi says she did not live to see the ud cstsstropba 
- Hoirlda mater, 

Pnllstl procerea Bat. IIL ver. 813. 

8 We have seen that CiecUliis Simplex wu Impatient 
to arrive at the cmnsnlar dignity, Insovach that he was 
soonsed in the senate of s design to parchmse it. In the 
room of Marios Celias. He did uot saereed i bat Vitel- 
lius ■ftorwards grstlAed his ambition nitboat a bribe. 
Hist IL s. 00. See the Hst of cousuls fur thb year. Hist 
t 

3 The Temple of Concord was burnt to the ground In 
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house. This again met with a atrong oppoaition 
from the populace. The general cry was, that 
the house of a private citizen waa not a proper 
mansion : all insisted on his returning to the 
palace. The crowd obstructed the streets, and 
no pass waa left open, except that csJled the 
Sacred Way. In confusion, distracted, and left 
wlthont advice, Vitellius returned to the palace. 

LXIX. The abdication of the prince waa 
soon known throughout the city. Upon the first 
intelligence. Flavins Sabinas Bent orders in 
writing to the tribunes of the cohorts, command- 
ing them to restrain the violent spirit of the 
BoUiers. The leading members of the senate, 
as If the whole power of the state waa falling at 
once into the hands of Vespasian, went in a 
body to the house of Sabinas. A numerous 
bond of the equestrian order, with the city-sol- 
diers, and the night-watch, followed the exam- 
ple of the fathers. 'Phey were there informed 
of the zeal of the people for Vitellius, and the 
menaces thrown out by the German cohorts. 
SablnuB was too far advanced to think of a re- 
treat. Individuals trembled for themselves : if 
they dispersed, the Vitellians might seize the 
opportunity to lay a scene of blood. To pre- 
vent that terrible disaster, they urged Sabin us 
to take up arms, and show himself in force 
to the people. But, as often happens in press- 
ing exigencies, all were ready to advise, and 
few to share the danger., Sabinus went forth 
at the head of a band of soldiers. Near the 
Fnndane lake, * a hold and resolute party of 
the Vitellians advanceil against him. A skir- 
mish ensued. The Vitellians bad the advan- 
tage. Sabinus retreateil to the fort of the capi- 
tol, and in that strong bold shut himself up 
with his Boldien, and a small party of sena- 
tors and Roman knights. A list of their names 
cannot be given with any precision, as numbers 
afterwards, in the reign of Vespasian, assumed 
a share of merit in that transaction! There 
were even women who dared to defy the danger 
of a siege. Among these the most distinguished 
was Verulana Gracilia, a woman of high spirit, 
who had neither children nor relatious to at- 
tract her, bat acted entirely on the impulse of 
her own intrepid genius. Tlic Vitellians In- 
vested the cltadol, but guarded the passes with 
so much negligence, tbat Sabinas, in the dead 
of night, was able to receive into the place his 


the fire of the rapltol related hereafter In this book, s. 
71. BrotlerisyB, It was oflerwardB rebuilt, aflsppesn by 
on Inacrlption itUI to be seen onioDg the rulDa 
BENATIIS rnFirLUHQOB IU)IIA.NCI 

Inckndio coNstranuM heotituit. 

4 A Fundaae lake, now colled hagn di Ftmdi, la oiea. 
tioned by Pliny, lib. HI. s. S. But the lake now In ques- 
tion waa in the dty of Horae, near the Moiu Outrimmlu. 
Brotler Hys there were at leut a thoiiaand of those 
lakes at Home, which ought more properly to be cmllH 
foBDtolns. 
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own children, * and Domitlnn, bit brother’s son. 
At the tame time, he sent despatches to the tJc- 
toriout army, to inform the ohieft of hit titua- 
tion, and the neoewicy of immediate relief. The 
be^iegert attempted nothing daring the night. 
Had Sabinot tahen advantage of their inactivity, 
be might have made hit escape throogh the past- 
es neglected by a ferociout enemy, bold and reso- 
lute, but scorning all regular discipline and im- 
])alient offiitlgue. It happened, besides, that a 
Rtorm of rain with oil the violence of the winter 
aeasoD. Daring the terapett, the men could 
neither see nor bear one another. 

LXX. At the dawn of day, before hoatili- 
tiea commenced, Sablnut deapatched Comeliut 
Martialis, a principal eentarlon, with instruc- 
tions to represent to A'itcilius the treachery of 
his conduct in open violation of a solemn treaty. 

The late abdication was no better than a state 
force, ployed in the face of mankind, to deceive 
the most illustrions citizens. For what other 
purpose did he wish to withdraw to his brother’s 
house, to situated at to overlook the forum, and 
attract the eyes of the public? "Why not rather 
choose the mansion of his wife, a sequestered 
station near mount Avcntlne? For him who 
renounced the sovereign power, a place of ob- 
scurity was the fittest. But Vitellius sought 
the very reverse : be returned to his palace, the 
citadel, as it were, of the empire, and tbeuc« 
sent forth a military force to deluge the best part 
of the city with Innocent blood. Even the 
capitol was no longer a sanctuary. During the 
rnge of civil war, while the fate of empire hung 
suspended between Vespasian and Vitellius; 
while the legions drenched their swords io the 
blood of their fellow citizens ; while cities were 
taken by storm, and whole cohorts laid down 
their arms ; the part which Sabinus acted, was 
that of a senator and a civil magistrate. Both 
the Spains, the Upper and Lrower Germany, and 
ail Brita4u, had revolted ; and yet the brother 
of Vcfli»aaian preserved his fidelity to the reign- 
ing prince. I fat length he entered into a ne- 
gotiation, Vitellius Invited him to the meeting. 
The stipulated terms were advantageous to the 
vanquished ; and to the conqueror brought no- 
thing but fame and honour. If Vitellius re- 
pented of that transaction, why point his arms 
against Sabinus, who had been the dupe of insi- 
dlouspolicy? Why besiege the eon of Vespasian, 
a youth not yet grown up to the age of man- 
howi ? • By the murder of on old man, and the 
death of a stripling, what advantage could be 
gained? It would be more for the honour of 
Vitellius to make bead against the legions, and 

5 The curioui may consult s OenealoflraJ Table of 
Yc«pasiao'H Family in Brotier’i Tsdttis, 4to edit vol 
K. p. 383. 

fl Domltlsji, who was born on tlie 9th of the calends 
ef November, or the 94th of October, A. U. C. 914. .‘^oet- 
In Dorolt B. I. 
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I decide the contest lo the field of bottle. A single 
victory would end the war, and every thing 
, would fall to the lot of the conqueror.” Vitellius 
I listened to this remonstrance with visible marks 
of fear. He endeavoured In few words to clear 
his own conduct. Imputing the whole mischief 
to the soldiers, whose intemperate zeal was no 
longer subject to bis authority. He advised 
Martialis to depart through a private part of the 
bouse lest the soldiers In their fury should de- 
stroy the negotiator of a peace which they ab- 
horred. He himself remaineil In his palace, 
unable to command or to prohibit any measure 
whatever ; a mere phantom of power, no longer 
emperor, but still the cause of civil disneniion. 

LXXl. Martialis had no sooner entered the 
capitol, than the Vltellisii snldiera appeared be- 
fore It ; no chief to lead them on ; all rushing for- 
ward with impetuous fury, and every man his 
own commanding officer. Having passed the fo- 
rum, and the temples ^ that aun-oiind it, they 
marched up the hill that fronts the rapitul, and, 
after baiting there to form their ranks, advanced 
In regular order to the gates of the citadel. On the 
right side of the ascent, a range of porticos had 
been built in ancient times. From the top of those 
edifices the besieged annoyed the enemy with 
stones and tiles. The assailants bad no weapons 
but their swords. To wait for warlike engines 
seemed a tedious delay to men impatient for the 
BSKEult. They threw flaming torches into the 
portico nearest athand ; and, seeing the destruc- 
tion made by the devouring flames, were ready 
to force their way through the gate, ' if Sublnua 
had not tlirown into a heap ail the statues that 
adorned the place, and, with those venerable 
I monuments of antiquity, blocked up the passage 
'I'he VitellianB pushed on the assault in two 
different quarters ; one near the grove of the 
asylum, • and the other near the hundred stepa 
; of the Tarpelan rock. *• Both attacks were un- 
foreseen. Near the asylum -grove the affair grew 
serious. On that side of the hill, the bouses 
which had been built during a long pence, were 
raised as high as the foundation of the capitol. 
The besiegers climbed to the top of those build- 

7 The forara HarroQnHH by s number of Torn, 
pies ; Burh bb, the Temple of Fobtosk, of Ji;pitfs To- 
HAMB, of Satubs, the Temple of Concosd, and lerersl 
others. 

8 The citadel of the rapltol. In whirh wm the Temple 
of JoriTFS CAPiTOLi.xrH, itood nenr the Tsrpeisn rock. 

9 The I.unu Ar^Ii n u m railed, bersuve it wss msd« 

a winctuory by Romulua to Innte s conflux of foreigneis 
to hU new state. It htnod belweea the two rocks of 
the Capllollne pill, on one of which wsh bndt the Tem- 
ple of JtmTita CAFiTOi.isiffl ; od the other the Temple 
of Fksf.tsia.v Jote. BroHer esyi, that In the place of 
the there is now erected the Putxma del CmmpL 

, cfor/m. 

JO The Tarpelan rock, with Its hundred steps, was on 
the west side of the Cspltoltne Hill, sad from that emU 
; nence mslefsctors were thrown headleag Into the nbsr 
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Inp, ]n iplte of erery effort to stop their pro- 
freM. The roofi were immedlatelj eet on ffre^ 
bat whether by the beelefed, or the beeiefere, ' 
ta anoerttln. The corrent opinion uorlbed It 
to the fomer. 'Ilie flmme eoon reached the oon- 
tifuoai portJcoa, and, In a thort time, epread to 
the eaflee (a ut of pillan eo called) that aup- 
^orted the balldingt. The wood, being old and 
dry, waa to much fud to Increase the fire. In 
the oooffsfration that followed, the capitol, with 
all Its fates abut, and neither stormed by the 
enemy, nor defended by Sabinas, wat burned to 
the ground. 

LXXll. From the foandatlon of the city to 
that hour, the Homan people had felt no o^a- 
mity BO deplorable, no disgrace so humlliatinf. 
^Vithoat the shock of a foreign enemy, and, If 
we except the vices of the age, without any par- 
ticular cause to draw down tbe wrath of heaven, 
the temple of Jupiter, sapreme of gods ; a tem- 
ple, built In ancient times' with solemn rites 
and religious aosploes, tbe pledge of future gran- 
deur ; which neither Porseno, ' when liome sur- 
rendered to his arms, nor the Gaul% * when 
they took the city by storm, had dared to vio- 
late ; that sacred edifice was now demolished by 
the rage of men contending fuf a master to reign 
over thenn llie capitol, it Is true, was once be- 
fore destroyed by fire during the violence of a 
civil war ; ' but the guilt was then confine<f to the 
treachery of a few incendiaries, the madness of 
evil-minded men. In the present Juncture it 
was besieged with open hostility, and in the face 
of day Involved in fiames^ And what adequate 
motive ? what object in view to atone for so wild 
s phreniy? Waa tbe sword drawn In tbe cause 
of public liberty? 

Tsrqniniui Prisoua, during the war which he 
vraged against the Sabines, bound himself by a 
row to build that sacred structure. He after- 
wards laid the foundation, on a plan suggested 
by bis own vast idea of the rising grandeur of 
tbe empire, but Incooiistent with the oircum- 


1 PHny tbe elder says, tbe capitol was sqt on fire by 
tbs Vitelllana, lib. xxxir. s. 7. Joseph as gives tbe same 
aoooont, Bi>lL Jod, llv. Iv. cap. 11 ; aad Dio agrees with 
them both, lib. Ixr. 

S When Tarquiii tlie Proud was laying the fonndatk>n 
q^a temple, the men employod In digging tbe ground 
^od a Hainan iknll j and this waa interpreted to be tbe 
pledge of empire, an sospldoas otnen, that Rome would 
be the mistress of tbe world Nfie duUiiw^ nmeti 
motutmm pnldterriwuim imperii aedem capHUjHe ter- 
rorKMi pntmiUere. Florui^ Hb. L emp. 7. 

8 It la not strictly true that Pone ns became master of 
tbe dty. He was at tbe gates, bat, hatead of advanc- 
ing, reorired hostages, and raised the slsfe. Floras, 
hb. L cap. la 

4 Tbe dty was taken by tbe Gaols, A. U. C. 3M. 
See AnnsU, xL i. Si. 

b In the drll war between Sylla and Marlas, tbe ca- 
p*tel was destroyed by Are, A. U. ('. 071. The Hlbylllne 
books perUbed in tbe flames. See Applan, Bell Clr. 
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' stances of an Infant state. Servlus Tullius, ns- 
■iited by the zeal of the allies of Rome, went on 
I with the work, and after him Tarquln the proud, 
with the spoils of Suessa Pometia ' added to the 
magnificence of the building. But the glory of 
completing the design was rewrved for the era 
of liberty, when kings were deposed and baulshed 
for ever. It waa under the republic that Hora- 
tliu Pnlvillui, * in bli aecQnd contuliblp per- 
formed the ceremony of dedicating the tem- 
ple, at that time finished with so much gran- 
deur, that the wealth of after ages could do no 
more than grace it with new embellisbmentn : to 
its magnificence nothing could be added. Four 
hundred and fifteen years afterwards, in the 
consulship of Lucius Sdplo and Calus Norbanns,' 
It was burnt to the ground, and again rebuilt on 
the old foiindatioo. Sylla, who in that juncture 
bad triumphed over all opposition to bis arms, 
undertook the care of the building : the glory of 
dedicating it would have crowned his felicity ; . 
but that honour was reserved for LutaliiiH 
CatuIoB, ' whose name, amidst so many noble 
monuments of the Caesars, remained in legible 
characters till the days of Vitelliua. Such waa 
the sacred building, which the madneHi of the 
times reduced to ashes. 

LX XIII. Tbe fire, when It first began to 
rage, threw the combatants into the utmost con- 
fusion, but on the part of the besieged the dia- 
treea ws» greatest. The ViteUisn soidlen, in 
the moment of difficulty, wanted neither skill 
nor courage. In the opposite party the men 
were seized with a panic, and the commander 
had neither spirit nor presence of mind. Be- 
numbed and torpid, be lost hia powers of speech, 
and even the faculties of eyes and ears. No re- 
sources in himself, be was deaf to tbe advice of 
others. Alarmed by every sudden noise, he 
went forward, he returned ; he ordered what he 
had forbidden, and countermanded what he hod 
ordered. In this distraction ail direoted, and 
none obeyed. They threw down their arms, 
and each man began to shift for himself. IVy 
fled, they bid themselves in lurking-places ; the 
VltellJiDS burst In with fire and sword ; a scene 
of carnage followed. A few gallant spirits made 
a bravo resJitanoe, and perished In the attempt 


fl 8ue«s Pometln, a dty of sndent Lstlum, nhout 
fifty miles from Rome, on the Appiui road. Tbe very 
rains have perished 

7 Horstiai Pnirillua was connl with Valerius PublU 
cola, A. U. C. 247, about three yean after the axpaJEiion 
of Tarquln. 

8 liUdos Sdplo and Cains Norbsous were ronsnN, 
A. U. C, G71. The capitol was then ronsrimed by fire, 
not, however, occasioned by an open set of vinlenre, Lot 
rather by tbe hands of clandestine inreDdisries. HylJs 
undertook to rebalJd the capitol, bat did not dedicate It 
Hoe feliritaii rua defuiate confema est, fuod capiMivm 
non dniictwtnrt Pliny, lib. vU. ■. 43. 

9 LntatJos Catolus was consol with jFjnlllai Lepidus, 
A. U. C. 870 j before the Christian era 78. 
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The most d inti ngntthfd were Comelliia MartiaUm 
JEiuilins Paceniis, Caaperiat Niger, and Didiui 
Scsra : aU tbeae met tbeir fate with undaunted 
courage. Flavin* Sabinus, without hi* iword, 
and not *0 murh aa attempting to aare himaeif 
by flight, wan aurrounded by a band of the VI- 
telllana. Quinctlua Atticua, ** the conaul, waa 
■lao taken prlaoner. The enalgna of hla nnigia- 
tracy discovered him co the aoldlera ; and the 
haughty style in which he had issued aeveral 
edicts, in tbeir tenor favourable to \'et>paHian, 
and injurious to Vitelliua, made bim au object 
of resell cmeiit. Tbe rest by various atraXagemi 
made their escape ; some in the disguise of 
Nlaves; otliera assUted by the fidelity of tbeir 
friends, and by their care concealed under tbe 
baggage. A few, who bud caught the military 
word by which the Vltelllaus knew each other, 
used it with confidence in their questions and 
anawen to all that came in tbeir way. The 
boldneas of tbe ex]>eriment aaveil their lives. 

L.XX1V. Domitian, on tbe first irruption of 
the besiegers, was conveyed to the apartmenta 
of the warden of the temple, and tliere protected 
till one of bis freedmen bad tlie address to con- 
duct him, clad in a linen vestment, amidst the 
band of sacrificera, to the place called Velulrrunif 
where he lodged him aafe under the care of Cor- 
nelius Primus, a man firmly attached ui Ves- 
jmiiiin. Domitian, during tbe reign of bis 
lather, threw down tbe warden’s lodge, sod on 
the same spot built a chapel to Jdpitir the Cow- 
sEKVAToa, with a marble altar, on which the 
story of his escape was eiigiaved at length. JUe- 
ing afterwards invested witli the imperial dig- 
nity, he dedicated a magnificent temple to Juri- 
TMi TiiK Guaholan, aud a statue repreaeiitiiig 
the god with the young prince in his arma 
Sabiiiii.s and Qulnctius Atticus were oonducted 
in fetters to the presence of Vitellius. He re- 
ceived them without a word of reproach, or so 
much an an angry look, though tbe soldiers, 
with rage and vociferation, iuslsUd on their 
right to murder both, demanding, at tbe nme 
time, tbe reward due to them for their late ex- 
ploits. Tbe inferior populace, with violent up- 
roar, called for Immediate vengeance on 8abi- 
nus, not forgetting to mingle with tbeir fury tbe 
language of adulation to Vitellius, who eodca- 
voui'ed to address them from tbe stairs of tbe 
^mlure : but the ator m was too outrageoua. The 
mob fell upon Sabinus. He died under repeated 
blows. The asaaselni cut off bis bead, aud 
dragged the mangled body to the common char- 
nel. 

LX XV. Such was the end of a man who 
merited a better fate. He had carried arms five 
nnd thirty years In the service of his country, 
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' dLstiiigulibed by hla civil and military conduct. 

, Hla integrity and love of Justice were never 
questioned. Hla fault was that of talking too 
much. In the course of seven years, during 
which he administered the province of Monda, 
and twelve more, while he was governor of 
Pome, malice itself could find no other blrmlab 
j in his character. In the last act of bis life be 
was condemned for inactivity gnd want of spirit » 
I others saw In bia conduct a man of moderation, 

I who wished to prevent the effusion of Itotnao 
blood. Lpfore the elevation of Vespasian, all 
j agree that he was the head and ornament of hla 
family. That hi* fall was matter of Joy to l\Ia- 
clADua, seem* well attested. In geueral, his 
, death wan considered as an event of public 
' utility, since all emulation between two men 
I likely to prove daiigeroas rfrnla, one as the em- 
i perorN brother, and the other ns a colleague in 
power, was now rxtlngiiisheil. 'JTie consul, 
Quinotiiis AtticiiH, was the next victim demand- 
ed by the populace. Vitellius opposed tbeir 
fury. He, thought himelf bound in gratitude 
to protect a man, who, being interrogated con- 
cerning the destrnctinn of tbe capitol, avnsved 
himself the author of the misfurtune, and by 
that truth, or well-timc<l lie, took upon himself 
' the whole load of guilt, exonerating the Vltfllian 
party. 

LXXVI. During these transactions, Lucius 
I Vitellius, having pitched bis (^amp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fenmia, " formed a design lo storm 
I the city of Tarracina. The gurrisoh, runsisting 
I of marines and gladiators, remulued pent up 
' within the walls, not daring to sally out and face 
I the enemy in tbe open field, 'ilie gladiators, aa 
has been mentioned, were under the command 
j of Julianus, and tbe marines under that of Apol- 
, lluaris; (women, immersed in siotb and luxury, 

' by tbeir vices more like common gladiators than 
superior offiocm. No sentinels stationed, no 
1 night-watch to prevent a sudden alarm, and no 
j rare taken to guard tbe works, they passed' both 
day and night in drunken jollity. 'Hie windings 
of that delightful coast resounded with notes of 
Joy, and the soldiers were spread about the coun- 
try to provide for the pleasures of the two rom- 
manders, who never thought of war except when 
It became the snbjert over their bottle. Apiiiiof 
Tiro bad left the place a few days before, in order 
to procure sapjilies fur the roinmanding officers. 
By exacting presents and contributions from the 
municipal towns, be Inflamed tbe pn^udlcea of 
tbe people, gaining ill will in every quarter, and 
for bis party no accession of strength. 

LXXVI I. Things remained in this posture, 
when a slave belonging to Verginiu* Capito de- 
serted to Lucius \ ilellius, with an offer to head 
A detachment, and, by surprise, make himself 


lOQalnctliiVAttlcassnd AlipnusCcciiis wereconsals ' 

from the flntt of Novooihor lo the end of the yesr. See 11 For Femnia, see tbe Geofraphical Table nt the end 
the first btwik of tliii HbCur^ , h. 77. of the Volnme. 
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nutter of the citadel, unprovided, u It then wme, 
with B lafflclent force to guard the works. Hie 
propoMl woe accepted. In the dead of night he 
■et out with a party of light-armed oohorU, and, 
having gained the nummit of the hill, took hie 
■tation over the headi of the enemy. From that 
eminence the loldien poured down with impe- 
tooui fury, not to a battle, but to a scene of 
eamage and destrj^otion. They fell upon a de- 
fenceless multitude, the greatest part unarmed^ 
some running to snatch up their weapons, others 
scarce awake, and all thrown into consternation 
by the general uproar, by the darkness, the clan- 
gour of trumpets, and the shouts of the enemy. 
A few of the gladiators made a brave resistance, 
and sold their lives at the dearest rate. The 
rest fled to the ships. Terror and confusion 
followed them. The )>easant 8 of the neighbour- 
hood were intermixed with the troops, and all 
together fell in one promiscuous slaughter. In 
the beginning of the tumult, six light ga]le>'s 
broke loose from their moorings. On board of 
one of them, ApolllnarlS) the commander of the 
fleet, made his escape. 'Fba rest were either 
taken, or, by the weight of the crowd that roohed 
on board, sunk to the bottom. Julianus was 
conducted to Lucius Vltelllus, and, in his pre- 
sence, first Ignominloasly scourged, and then put 
to death. Triaria, the wife of Lucius the com- 
manding officer, was accused of exulting with 
pride and cruelty amidst the carnage that laid 
waste the city of Tarracina. She is said to have 
appeared with a sword girt by her side, adding 
mockery and Insult to the horrors of that tragic 
scene. The general, to mark so brilliant a vic- 
tory, sent a letter wreathed with laurel ’ to bis 
brother, desiring, at the same time, to know 
whether he should march directly forward to 
Home, or stay to finish the entire reduction of 
Campania. The delay was of the greatest 
moment, not only to Vespasian’s party, but to 
the commonwealth. A fierce and savage soldiery, 
flushed with success, and to their natural fero- 
city adding the insolence of victory, had they 
been immediately led to Romo, would, beyond 
all doubt, have renewed the war with dr^dfal 
havoc, and, perhaps, the destruction of the city. 
On such an occasion, Lucius Yltellius was an 
officer to be dreaded. 'Iliougb bis character was 
decried and Infamons, be wanted neither talents 
nor vigour of mind. Like all who succeed by 
prosperous wickednew, he had raised himself to 
eminence, and what good men obtain by their 
virtues he accomplished by his vices. 

LXXVIIl. Meanwhile, Vespasian's army, 
Inaotlva ever since their departure from Narnia, 
loitered away the time at Orlculum, ' amusing 


1 The ottstotn of seiidliif the news of rlctory in a let. 
ter bound with lanrel, hsa been menUoned in a former 
note. 

£ For Ocrioulam, see the Geographical Tshle at the 
end of the volonw. 
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themselves with the eelebratioo of the Saturns- 
IJan testival. * To wait for the arrival of Mu- 
oianuB, was the ostensible reason for this Ill- 
timed delay. Motives of a different nature were 
imputed to Antonios. Vitellius, It was said, 
had tampered with him by letters, and, to en- 
tice him from Lis party, promised the consolship, 
and his daughter in marriage with a splendid 
fortune. With a considerable number, this ac- 
cusation bad no kind of weight. 'Jliey treated 
it as a mere calumny, the invention of artful 
men, who wished to pay their court to Muclanus. 
Many were of opinion, that the whole avos a 
deliberate plan, settled by all the general officers, 
who rather chose to alarm the city of Home 
with distant terrors, than to carry desolatiun 
within the walis; especially since the strongest 
cohorts had abandoiied Vitellius, and that prince, 
left 08 he was, without hopes of succour, would 
probably end the contest by a voluntary abdica- 
tion. This design, however wise and prudeut, 
was defeated, at first, by the rashness, and, In 
the end, by the irresolution, of Sabinas. That 
officer had taken np arms with a show of cour- 
age, and yet was not able, against so small a 
force as three cohorts, to defend the cupitol ; u 
fortress strong enough to stand the shock of 
powerful armies, and always deemed impreg- 
nable. Hut the truth is, where all wci-c guilty 
of misconduct, the blame cannot w^ell be fixed on 
anyone in particular. Mucianus, by tbe studied 
ambignity of his letters, checked the progress of 
the victorious army : and Antonins, by ob- 
sequious compliances, or, perhaps, with a design 
to blacken the character of Mucianus, was will- 
ing to incur tbe Imputation of inactivity. The 
rest of the officers concluded hastily that the war 
was ended, and, by that mistake, occasioned all 
the disasters that closed tbe scene. Lven Feti- 
llus Cereolls, who bad been sent forward at the 
bead of a thousand horse, with oident to proceed 
by rapid marches through the country of the 
Sabines, and to enter Home by the Salariun 
road, * did not push on with vigour. 'Fhe chiefs 
heard, at last, that the capitol was besieged ; and 
that intelligence roused them fi-om their letb- 
argy. 

LX XIX, Antoniuj, in the night-time, made 
a forward movement towards tbe city of Home. 
He pursued tbe Flamlnian road, and, by a for- 
ced march, arrived at the aen aoexs ; * but the 
mischief bad already happened. At that place 
he received intelligence, that Sablnus was mur- 
dered ; that tbe capitol lay smoking on tbe 
ground ; that the populace. Joined by the slaves, 
had taken up arms for Vitellius, and that ail 
Home was wild with consternation. At the 


3 Tlie Sutnmalisn Tcftivsl began on the ITth of De. 
cember. 

4 For the Fia Solaria^ see tbe Oeograpblrml Tsl*le. 

6 For Sam Bubra, see the Geographlcsl I'sbtc at tbs 
end of tbe volanie. 
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«AmQ time, Petllliii CcrcaJIi met with a defWt. 
That (eneraJ, deapiiln^ an enemy whom be oon- 
fcidrred aa already conquered, adranced innaa- 
tioQsly to attack a paiiy of hone and Infantry. 
The battle waa fongbt at a amall dJatanee from 
Home, at a place where the land waa divided 
into gardena, Interaected by narrow roada, and 
rorered with bnlldinga ; a apot well known to 
the V^itelliana, bat, to men unacqoainted with 
the defilea, every way diaadvantageoua. Nor 
did the aiTalry under Cerenlla ant with unan- 
imity or equal ardour, They had among thorn 
a party of them who laid down their arma at 
Narnia, and all of that description watted to aee 
tile issue of the battle. Tullius Flarlanua, who 
commanded a squadron of Vespaaian’a horse, 
was taken prisoner. The rest fled with preci- 
pitation. The conqnerlng troops pursued the 
run-Bwaya aa far aa Fldente. • 

IjXXX. Tlie success nf the Viteillana in this 
engagement inspired the partisanaat Hotaa with 
new oonrafa. The popolan had nSomem to \ 
armv A few ware provldad With thlelda ; the 
rest snatched up whatever weapons fell In their 
way. AVith one voice they demanded the signal 
fur the attack. Vltelllus commended their xeal, 
and ordered them to exert themaelvea in the de- 
fence of the city. In the mean timo he con- 
voked the aenate. The fathers sent ambassadors 
to the seventl chiefs, with inatrucllona to pro- 
pose, in the name of the commonwealth, a plan 
of pacifleatJon. The deputies chosen for this 
purpoto were rarlously received. In the camp 
of Petiiiua Cercalla they were inf danger of their 
lives. The soldiers disdained all terms of accom- 
modation, and, in their fury, attacked the am- 
bassadors. Tho prator Arulenua Rustloas* 
waa wounded. Tly this outrage the rights of 
ambassadors were violated, and, In the personal 
dignity of the man, virtue itself was Insulted. 
Tile Attendants in hia train were obliged to fly. 
The lictor who attempted to open a passage 
through the crowd, was murdered on the spot ; 
and, If the guard appointed by Cerealis had not 
interposed in time, the law of nations, ever re- 
spected by the most hostile states, had been 
trampled under foot, and the ambassadors, in 
the face of their country, under the rery walls 
of Rome, must have fallen victims to the brutal 
mge of fnuitic men. llie deputies who went to 
the camp of Antonius met with a mors geotle 
reception ; but were indebted fer it, not to the 
pacific tem7>er of the soldiers, but to the author- 
ity of the commander In chief. 

LX XXI. It happened that Musonius Rufus/ 
a Roman knight, followed in the train of the 


0 For FMcdt, Uio Geogrspliksl 'Bsble. 

7 For Arulonns RurUciu, kp Aunaln, xtI ■■ £0; and 
Life of Agricoin. 2. 

ti Riifu* Iim (KTurrr<], Anr.nl«, sir. i. Wj 

n.ui Anuulh, \T. b, ?1. 


ambassadors. He professed himself devoted to 
the study of philosophy, and in panicular to the 
doctrines of the stoic sect. Foil of his boasted 
system, be mixed among the soldisrs, and, reason- 
ing much ooDceminf good and evil, began a dis- 
sertation on the blessings of peace, and the cala- 
mities of war. Men under arms, and fierce 
with victory, were not likely to relish a more] 
lecture. His padantry tire<|^e patience of the 
soldlere, and became a subject of ridicule. Tlw 
phlloaopher was In danger of being roughly 
treated, if the advice of the more considerate, 
and the meoacee of others, had not taught him 
to suppress his ill-timed maxims of wisdom. 

The vestal virgins* went in prooesslon to the 
camp, with letters from Vltelllus addressed to 
Autonlus, in substance requesting a cessation of 
arms for a single day. In the interval a com- 
promise might take place, aud pre\^nt the ha- 
voc of decisive action. The vestal train recilv^ 
every mark of re s g so t . An anmr !■ 
wnstent to VHeWIm, Tnihrmlng Urn, that Ae 
murder of Bablnns, and the destruction of ths 
capitol, made all terms of accommodation inad- 
missible. 

LXXXII. Antonius, In the mean time, call- 
ed an assembly of the soldiers, and In a soothing 
speech, endeavoured to Infuse into their minds 
a spirit of moderation. He advised them to en- 
camp at the Milvisn bridge, '* and not to think 
of entering Rome till the next day. An enraged 
soldiery, forcing their way swoH in band, be 
had reason to fear, would rush on with impetu- 
ous fury, and give no quarter to the people or 
the senate. Even the temples and altars of tbs 
gods might fall in one promiscuous ruin. Rut 
the Impatience of the army was not to be re- 
strained. Esger for victory, they thought them- 
selves ruined by delay. A display of colours and 
ensigns was seen glittering on the bilis, followed 
indeed, by an unHlsclplIned nibble; hut the ap- 
pearance announced the preparations of an ennmy. 
Tlie conquerors advanced in three dlvisluns ; the 
flrstfroro their station on the Flaminlanmad ; the 
second marched along thq banka of the Tiber ; 
and the third, towards the gate Colllna, by iho 
Salarian way. On the first onset the' mob wan 
put to flight by the cavalry. 'Ihe Vilellian sel- 
dlers ranged themselves In three columns. Tiie 
entrance of the city was obstinately disputed. 
Several sharp engagements lollowed before the 
walls, with various success, but, for the most 


9 llie pn>n‘s»lini nf the Vn^tsl virgins Ih meDlioiif'd 
Swlrnilus 111 Vltel. s. Ifl They reroi^cd far answer, 
that hy the niurdcr of SabUius, and the Are of the capi< 
tol, nil negotUtion was inadmissible. Dirrmptn /W4 
romm^refiL Virgil has used the same expretaiou, 

Belli conimsrcla Tumas 

Suslullt UU prior, Jsfn turn Tallsnto poretnpto. 

AlKEin, HK X. rrr. .W 

10 Fnr Pons UlIrlnB, Bee llio Gcogrnphln l Tuhle ht 
llir end of the Volume. 
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p«rt favourable fo VeipuUn'a men, nipported 
a« tbej wwe bj able offloen. A party wheeled 
roand to tbe left dde of the city, towmrda the 
Salloftiaii (ardent, aod, being enfifod in elJp- 
pery and narrow petaea, were roughly bandied. 
Tbe VltelUana bad tafcpri poaaeaalon of the gar> 
deoB, and, from the tope of the walla, were able, 
with ttoDea and apeart, to annoy tbe troopa be- 
neath thenu The^pdrantage waa on their aide, 
till towarda tbe cloae of day, a party of Veapaa- 
lan'a cavalry forced their way through tbe Col- 
linian gate, and fell upon tbe enemy in the rear. 
A battle waa alao fought In the field of Mara. 
The good fortune that hitherto attended Vea- 
paaian’a oauae, gave him a decided victory. Tbe 
Vlteliiana fonght with obatinacy to the lait. 
Despair lent them ooarage. Thongh dispersed 
and routed, they rallied within the walla of th#’ 
city, and once more retomed to the charge. 

LXXXIII. Tbe people flocked in crowds to 
behold tbe conflict, aa if a scene of carnage were 
no more than a public spectacle exhibited for 
their amuaement. Whenever they saw tbe 
advantage inclining to either aide, they favoured 
the oombatants with sbonta, and theatrical ap- 
plause. If the men fled from their raoka, to 
take shelter in shops or houses, they roared to 
have them dragged forth, and put to death like 
gladiators for their diversion. While the sol- 
diers were intent on slaughter, these misGreauts 
were employed in plouderlng. Tbe greatest 
part of the booty fell to their share. Rome pre- 
sented a scene truly shocking, a medley of sav- 
age slaughter and monatnma vice; in one place 
war and desolation ; In another, bathing, riot, 
and debauchery. Heaps of slain lay weltering 
in the streets, and blood flowed in torrents, 
while harlots and abandoned women wandered 
about with laacivions Impudence. Whatever the 
libidinona paaalons can inspire in tbe hoar of 
peace, waa intermixed with all the horrors of 
war, of alanghter, and destruction. The whole 
city aeemed t^ be Inflamed with frantic rage, 
and, at tbe same time, intoxicated with bac- 
chanalian plenaures. Before this period, Rome 
had seen enraged armies within her walla; twice 
under Sylla, ' and once after the victory obtained 
by Clnna. Upon those occaaiona tbe same bar- 
barity was committed ; but the unnatural ae- 
enrity and inhuman iiidifiference that now pre- 
vailed, were beyond ail example. In tbe mldat 
of rage and maaaacre, pleasure knew no Inter- 


1 Bpeakirg of the warn of Clnna and Bylla, Floru« 
wya, ITie last prlfrou* calamity that befell the Bommn*, 
von a war n'oeed by psnid^ within tbe wbUs of 
Itome, Id which dtlsens were engaged against dtlzeni, 
with the nge of gladtotors exhlbitlof a ipeotscle !□ the 
foniDL Vociietrat popuU Bomani maliM^Jamut 

ipM iutm M parricidal^ belium domi ttrirngrrH^ ef in 
HcW muHia, ae foro^ fwui arena, ctw cum etpitmt mw, 
glodiatoria pwr«r, comeui rtrent Floru% Ub, tU. rap. 81. 


[a.u.c. 822. 

mission. A dreadful carnage seemed to be a 
spectacle added to the pnblJc games. Tbe po- 
pulace enjoyed the havoc ; they exulted In the 
midst of devastation ; and, without any regard 
for the contending parties, triumphed over the 
miseries of their coontry. 

LXXXIV, Vespasian’s party had now con- 
quered ev er y thing but the camp. * That diffl- 
cnlt and arduous task still remained. The 
bravest of the Vltelllans were still in possession. 
They considered it aa tbelr last resort, and were 
ther^ore determined to make a vigorous stand, 
llie conquering troops advanced with deter- 
mined fury to the attack, and the old prastoriin 
cohorts with inflamed resentment. Whatever 
the military art bad invented against places of 
the greatest strength, was employed by the as- 
sailants. They advanced nnder the shell; they 
threw up moands ; they discharged mlHire wea- 
pons and flaming torches; '‘all declaring aloud, 
that one glorious effort would put an end to 
their toil and danger. To the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome they had restored their city, and to 
the gods their altars and tbelr temples. It now 
remained to gain possession of tbe camp, tbe 
soldier's post of honour, his country, and the 
seat of bis household gods. They must either 
carry Ihe Intrenchments by assault, or pass the 
ulght under arms.” ITie spirit of the Vitel- 
lians was broken, but not subdued. To sell the 
victory at the dearest rate, and delay the return 
of peaces, was tbe effort of expiring rage ; and to 
stain the booses and altars wiili an effusion of 
blood, was the last consolation of despair. I he 
towers and rampartn were csovered with heaps 
of slain. The gates of the camp were forced. 
Tbe few that still survived had the courage to 
maintain their poet. Uliey fell under honour- 
able wounds, prodigal of life, and to the la^t 
tenaclons of their glory. 

LXXXV. Vltellins, seeing the city conquer- 
ed, went in a litter, by a private way at the back 
of the palace, to his wife’s bouse on mount 
Aventlne, with intent, If he could lie concealed 
daring the rest of the day, to fly for refuge to 
bis brother and tbe cohorts under hii command 
at Tarradna- His natural irreeolutlon returned 
upon him. He dreaded every thing, and, with 
the nsnal distraction of fear, whst was present 
alarmed him most He returned to his palace, 
and found It a melancholy desert His slaves 
had made their sscape, or shunned the presence 
of their matter. Siienoe added to the terror of 
tbe jcene. He opened the doors of his apart- 
me.jts, and stood aghast st the dreary solitude. 
All w'as desolation round him. He wtndered 
from room to room, till hit heart sunk within 


£ Tbe ramp of tbe pnetorlsn gnardp, a little « ay onl 
of the rity of Rome, first devlecd by Sritnus in the tiD>e 
of Uberius. Annals, Iv. s. 8. 
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him. Weary, at length, of hit wretched con- 
dition, he ohoM a diifracaful lurkinf place, ' 
and there lay hid with abject fear, till Julius 
riaciduB, the tribune of a cohort, driffed him 
forth. With his hands bound behind him, and 
his garment tom, he was conducted, a wretched 
spectacle, throafh crowds insulting his distress, 
and not a friend to pity bis misfortunes. A 
catastrophe so mean and despicable moved no 
passion but contempt. A German soldier, * 
either in wrath, or to end his misery, strnok at 
him with his sabre, and, missing his aim, cut 
off the ear of a tribune. Whether bis design ' 
was against that officer, cannot uow be known. ! 
Fur bis attempt he perished on the spot VI- 
tellini was dragged along amidst the scoffs and 
iriMiiIta of the rabble. With swords pointed at 
his throat, they forced him to raise hla head, and 
expose hla counttoance to scorn and derision ; 
tliey made him look at bia statues tumbling to 
tile ground ; they pointed to the place of public 
harangues, and showed him the s]K)t where 
Galba (lerlshed. In tiiia manner they hurried 
him to the charnel, ® where the body of Flavius j 
S^ibinus had been thrown amongst the vilest 
inalefurtors. An expreation fell from him, In | 
the lost extremity, that bespoke a mind not ut- i 


depravity, to treat his rsmains with every mark 
of scorn and insolence. 

LXXXVl. He was the SOD, as already men- 
tioned, of Lucius Vltellius, and had completed 
the flfty-seventh year of his Bf e. lie rose to the 
! ooDsulshlp, to pontideal digultiea, and a name 
and rank amoopt the most eminent citlxeoi, 
without ludustry or persoiisl merit, llie siilen- 
dld reputation of the father '^d open the road 
to honours for the SOD. The men who raised him 
to the Imperial dignity, did not so much as know 
him. By his vices, and luxurious ease, be pin- 
ed an ascendant over the affections of the army, 
to a degree randy attained by the virtue of the 
' ablest generals. Simplicity, frankness, snd ge- 
! nerosJty, must not be denied to him ; but thoM 
I qualities, wbeu not under the curb of discretion, 
are always equivocal, and often ruinous. He 
, endenvoured to conciliate friendships, not by his 
virtues, but by boundletM liberality, and no won- 
der if he missed bis aim; he deserved friends 
hut never iiad tliem. Jlist his power should be 
overturned, was, no doubt, the Interest of the 
commonwealth ; but the men who figured in 
that important scene could clsiro no merit witli 
Vespasian, since, with equal versatility, they had 
been traitors to Galba. 


terly dealitutc of sentiment. A tribune insulted 
him in his misery; “and yet,” said Vitelllus, 
“ 1 have been your sovercl^.” He died soon 
after under repeated wounds. The populace, 
who bad worshipped liim in tiie xenith of bis 
power, continued, after bis death, with the same 


a The porter'a lodge. Se<' Suetonius to VlteL s. 1(1, 
und 17. 

4 ])lo relates this {undent with s Bmall Tsrlsnre. A(v 

cording to him, the Gcrnisn soldier said, I ndllglro yon 
iLe best assistance iu my power; ■j*') thereupon be stub- 
bed YltelUns, and despatdied hlnuellL Dio, lib. Ixv. 

6 Gemonlci, the charnel of mslefaeton. See Suet, in 
VlteL I. 7. 


The day being far spent, and the fathers nod 
I chief magistrates having either fled from the city 
in a pauic, or uouoealed themselves in the bouses 
of their friends, the senate could not be sMKm- 
bled. The rage of slaughter being appeased, and 
all hoetilJlies ceasing, Domitiau presented him- 
self before the Jeadera of the party. He was salgt- 
ed by the title of Cksst, and a band of soldiers 
under arms conducted him to bis father's house. 

Q Vltolilus owed much U> the Uluwtnuus nime of hli 
father I but it appoars llmt lie udvauced himself in the 
road to honoujTi by the obwKjuious arts which be piw- 
tlsed nuder CuJlgiJa, Clandlus, and Nsro. See Suet^os 
in Vltcl ». 4, 
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I. 'J'liouGH the Ivor, by the death of Vltelllug, j 
was completely ended, peace was by no means 
eitabllabed. The vlrtorious troops, with minds 
envenomed, fierce, and unrelenting, continued 
prowling abont the streets of Rome in quest of 
the VitellianB. Every part of the city presented 
a scene of carnage ; the forum and the temples 
were dyed with blood, and all who fell in the 
way of the conquerors were put to the sword 
without distinction. From the streets and pub- 
lic ]ilacea tlie soldiers rushed into private bouses, 
iiid, ill their tur^', dragged forth the unhappy 
viciiiiiii. Whoever was grown up to manhood, 
citizcu or soldier, was butchered on the spot. 
I'he fury of the men was at length glutted with 
blooil, and the love of plunder succeeded. No- 
thing was suffered to remain concealed, nothing 
unriuloted. Under colour of detecting the par- 
tisans of Vitellius, they broke open every secret 
reoeas in quest of biKity. IJouaes were pillaged, 
and all who attempted to resist died by the edge 
of the sword. Thu vile and indigent Joined in 
the fray; slaves discovered the wealth of their 
masters, and nurabors suffered by the treachery 
of their friends. I'he groans of despair ware 
heard in every quarter, and Home was filled with 
all the horrors of a city taken by storm. In oom- 
parlsoii with the present barbarity, the people re- 
gretted the licentiousness of the Othoulaii and 
Vitelllan soldiers. The leading chiefs, who bad 
succeeded so well in kindling the flame of war, 
had now no authority to check the insolence of 
victory. In the hour of tumult and public distrac- 
tion, the bold and desperate take the lead ; peace 
and good order are the work of virtue and ability. 

II. Domitlun fixed hU residence In the Im- 
perial palace, enjoying the name of Cttsar, but 
without aspiring to a share in the cares of gov- 
ernment. Ulot and debauchery gave the first 
Impression of the emperor's son. The command 
of the prsBtorlan bands was assigned to Arrlus 
Varus, while the supreme anthorlty retted with 
Antonius, who, In baste to enrich himself, 
-teixed the treasure and the slaves of the prince, 
ts if they were the spoils of Cremona. The 
other ofBoers, who, throogh their own modura- 
tlon or want of spirit, were undistinguished 


I during the war, remained in obacurity, unnotic- 
ed and unrewarded. The people , still in conster- 
nation, and ready to croncli in servitude, expres»> 
ed their wishes that J^ueJus A'ltellius, then ad- 
vancing with the cohorts from 'i sirarina, might 
be intercepted on hie march, in order, by that blow, 
to end the war. 'J'he envoi rj' was eeiit forward 
to Aricia, ' and the legions litok thrir station at 
Bovillar. * Hut Lucius Vitellius was no longer 
disposed to luaintnin the roiiHic.t. lie and his 
cohorts surrendered at discretion. I'he suIdierB, 
abandoning an unl'ortunate cause, luiil down 
their arms with Indignation rather than fear. 
They entered the city of Rome in a long dismal 
procession, guarded on each side by a file of 
troopc under arms. In tlirir hK)Us no sign of 
repentance, no dejected passion; they retained 
an air of ferocity, and heard the taunts of the 
vulgar with sullen r^ontempt. A few broke 
from their ranks to repress the iri'Tolenr^ of the 
populace, but were overpowered by numbers. 
The rest were secnivd in prison. Not a word 
escaped from any of them unwoithy of (heir 
warlike character. They were uufortuiiate, but 
still respected for theJr valour. Lucius VlteJ- 
liui was put to death. In vice and profligacy 
he was equal to hia brother; in vigour and in- 
dustry, his Nuperior ; by the aplendcur of success 
no way benefited; in the day ef adversity, a 
sharer in the general ruin. 

111. Campania was still in agitation, ilie 
disturbances in that country were not so much 
occasioned by a spirit of opposition Ui the new 
prince, as by the intcTnaJ dissensions of tbe 
mnniclpal cities, all at variance among them- 
selves. I'o compose those different^, and re- 
store public tranquillity, LuclUus lUssus ' was 
despatched with a party of light-snned cavalry. 
On tbe first appearance of a military force, a 
perfect calm succeeded. The cities of inferior 
note were treated with indulgence ; but Uic third 


1 Fur Arlcls, tbe Grngrspblcsl Tsbls st the end ol 
tbe Vulume. 

2 Fur J)ovil]», see tbe Geogrsphicsl Tsbie. 

3 For Lurillus Bauui, see HIbt, U. s. 100; sod List 

111. s. 
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Icflon wia lUtlontMl in wlDter-quArtcnat Capua, 
In ordflT to bridle the principal famlllei, who, by 
oomaqaenoe, felt the weight of oppreaelon. To 
the aofihren at Tanmclna no relief wu extend- 
ed; eo true It U, that men are more willing to 
retaliate an injury than to requite an obligation : ^ 
obligation Impliee a debt, which ii a painful aen- 
aadon ; by a etroke of revenge eomethlng la 
thought to be gained. The people of Tarraclna 
aaw thealaveof Vergiuiua Capito, who, ai already 
mentioued, betrayed them to the enemy, hang- 
ing on a gibbet, with the ringe on hla dngera 
which he received from ViteiliuH aa the reward 
of hie perfidy. That act of juatice waa all that 
waa done to aaauage the aorrowi of a city in 
dlatren. 

At Home, In the meantime, the senate, con- 
ceiving hopes of the new eetublishmeDt, decreed 
to Veapaaian all the honours which custom had 
hitherto granted to the reigning prince. 'Ihe 
fame of war which first broke out in Spain and 
Gaul, and, after spreading into Germany and 
Ulyricum, blazed out in Egypt, Judea, and 
Syria, involving the aeveral provinces and armies 
of the empire, seemed at length, by a severe lus- 
tration, to have expiated the Crimea of man- 
kind. The Joy, occasioned by that pleasing 
proepect, was heightened by letters from Vea- 
paslan ; though, by the contents, it did not ap- 
pear that be knew the Inue of the war. As If 
that event had not yet reached hla ear, he wrote 
In the style and Inngunge of an emperor; of 
himself he spoke with moderation ; of the com- 
inonwealtb with pomp and dignity. Nor was 
the senate backward in dumonatratlons of ob- 
sequious duty. They decreed the coniulibip to 
Vespasian and his ton Titus. Domitiao was 
made ” prstor with ooniular authority. 

IV. Muclmnus had also thought fit to write 
to the senate. His letters gave room for various 
refieotloDS. Men observed, “ If he was still a 
private citizen, why aspire above his rank, * and 
ntnrp tbe prerogative of the sovereign ? 'What 
be had to communicate, might have been reserv- 
ed tin he took his seat in the senate. His strain 
of invective sgalust Vltellius came too late, and, 
alter that emperor’s death, gave no proof of his 
ardour In the cause of liberty. His v^u-glorious 


1 We hare here s severe refleotloa, but fatally found- 
ed In truth. Heaecs Speaki to the uune purpose. Itn 
naiun eimi paraM ^ Mf, ut alUui injuria qwtm mterita 
deteendtni; et Mae eito Hf/humt, ffloi tenor memoria 
OMetodiei. De Benef. lib. L asp. I Hobbes the phUoso- 
pbei; of UBtansbnry, seemi to hsre bsd hb eye on Tsdtos, 
when be says, “ Benefits obilge. and oblifmtloa Is tfaral- 
dom I and unrequitable obligation perpetnal tbraldoai, 
which Is hatefoL" Lerlath. p. 4B. 

S fiee Soetonlue la Domlt a 1. * 

9 Mndanos aasomed a charsoter above tbe rank of a 
private dtisen, when be took npon him to address the 
eonaoU and tbe See Cicero ed FamlUarea, 

Splst. XV. 
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boast, that, having the sovereign power in hie 
own disposal, he resigned it to Veapasian, was 
deemed an insult to the commonwealth, and, as 
far as it related to the prince, highly arrogant.” 
But the senate acted with dlsaimulatioo ; they 
murmored In private, and spoke aloud the lan- 
guage of flattery. They decreed triumphal de- 
corations to Mucianus, In fact for his conduct 
in the civil war; but his expedition agaiost the 
Sarmatians * was the ostensible reason. The 
consular ornaments were voted to Antonias 
Primuii, and the pnetorian to Cornelius Fuscus 
and Anrius Varus. 

Tbe gratitude due to the gods waa the next 
object of their care. They resolved to rebuUd 
the Capitol. 'The several motions were mode by 
Valerius Asiaticus, consul elect. ITie fathers in 
general signified their assent by a nod of approba- 
tion, or by holding up their hands. A few, 
who valued themselves for their rank and dig- 
nity, or, by their eloquence, were able to give 
new graces to adulation, made elaborate speeches. 
Helvidius Priscus, preetor elect, delivered his 
sentiments In a manly strain. His speech waa 
the panegyric of a virtuous prince, without a 
tincture of flattery. He waa heard with ap- 
plause by the whole assembly ; and yet that day, 
so truly iUustrions, may be called tbe first of his 
danger as well as glory. 

V. As we shall have frequent occasion, iu tbe 
course of our history, to speak of this excellent 
man, * it may bo proper, in this place, to touch 
tbe features of bis character, hii conduct in life, 
and the fortune that attended him. Helvidius 
Priscus was bom in the municipal city of Tar- 
racina. His father, Cluvius, waa a centurion 
of principal rank. Blessed with talents and an 
early genius, Helvidius applied himself to specu- 
Utions of the sublimest kind ; not with a design, 
as many have done, to grace a life of indolence 
with the name of abstract philosophy, but to 
bring with him into public business a mind pro- 
vided with science and prepared to meet every 
danger. He adopted tbe tenets of those philo- 
Bophen who maintain that nothing can be deem- 
ed an evil but vice ; and nothing a positive good 
bat what is fair and honourable ; who place in 
the class of things ludlffereot all external ad- 
vantages; and consider power, wealth, and no- 
bility, as foreign to the soul, mere adventitious 
circumstances, in themselves equivocal, neither 
good nor evil. He had risen no higher than the 

4 Triumphs snd triumphs! omsments were never 
granted for a victory over Roman dtiseus For that 
reason, aome adTanUge which Muefanua hsd gained 
orer the aarmadani served as a pretext 

5 Helvidius Priscus has been mentioned, Annals xvl. 
B. 39 l As Cluvius wsa hla father. It follows that he w'aa 
adopted by a peraon of tba name of Helvidlaa Prlarus. 
Llptins thinks It was by Helvidius menlkuisd Aunals, 
xB. a. 40, who et that time served 1 b Alls hi tbe esp^ 
city of military tribune. 
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quaettoiiRD rank| when Pxtiu Hirawa * gave 
him hii daughter iu marriage. Of all the Wrton 
of his £ither>iQ-law, he Imbibed nooe so deeply 
as the tplrit of liberty, which animated that 
extraordinary mao. He performed the relatlye 
datlea of every atation with the atricteet attention ; 
citizen, senator, husband, fHend, and aon-ln-law, 
ha discharged all parts with equal lustre ; des- 
pising riches ; in the causa of truth indexible j 
and, when danger threatened, erect and firm. 

V [. The love of fame was by some objected to 
him as his strongest motive, his ruling passion. 
But the love of fame, it should be remembered, 
is often the incentive of the Tvise and good, the 
great principle of the noble mind, and the last 
which it resigns. ’ When his father-in-law fell 
a victim to his enemies, Helvidius was driven 
into exile ; but, being afterwords recalled by 
Galba, ” be stood forth the accuser of Eprlus 
Marcellas, the iiihinner* who wrought the 
downfall of Pietus Thrasea. By that vindictive 
measure, as bold as It was just, the jsenate was 
divided into contending factions. The ruin of 
Marcellua, it was clearly seen, would draw after 
it the whole legion of informers, 'fhe cause, 
however, went on, snpported on both sides with 
equal ardour and coiiaammate eloquence. Gaiba 
balanced between the parties, and the leading 
benatont interposed to end the contest. At their 
mjuest Helvidius desisted from the praiecution. 
His conduct, as usual, underwent various con- 
structions ; some commending the moderation 
of his temper, while otheri condemned him for 
his want of firmness. The day at length ar- 
rived, when the senate met '"to confirm the im- 
perial dignity to Vespasian. It was agreed that 
deputies should be sent to congratulate the prince 
on his Hccession. In the debate upon this oc- 
casion, a sharp i^nfllct ensued between Helvidius 
Prlscus and Eprius Marcellus, The former 
prupoeed that the ambassadors should be named 
by maglstratee sworn for the purpose. The lat- 
ter was for drawing the names by lot, as had 
been proposed by Valerius Asiaticos, the consul 
elect, who first moved in the business. 

VIT. Marcellus contended the point with force 
snd vehemence. If an open election took place, 


n For Pnlns Thrases, see Annals avi. l SU sad .*& 

7 When the leve of honest fune becomes the ruling 
passion, good men are unwilling to roslgn It; and, bi> 
cordingl^, we often see it diiplayed in the last act of 
their llres. 

8 Helvidius was banished by Nero, Annsis, xvi, a 35. 
He returned to Koue among the exiles wbum Galbare- 
slored to their country. See HisL ii. a 92. 

Eprius Marccllm wsi the mortal enemy of Thrasea. 
Set Annals, xvL a Sf& 

10 The decree of (he senate, by which the imperial pre- 
rogative was vested in the emperor, b usoally called l-ci 
Ktgta. Brotitr says, the law passed in favoar of Ves- 
pasian b sUil extant on a table of brass, carefully pre- 
served at Rome. See hb Tadtus, 4to edit, vol 111. p 
487. 


he dreaded the disgrace of being rejected. T 
dispute, at first, waa carried on in short b 
patilonate onsets ; fWini altercation it rose to 1 
form of regular speeches. “ Why,” said Heli 
dius, <‘does Marcellus decline the judgment 
the magistrates? The luflueiice of wealth la < 
his side; the fame of eloquence gives him gre 
advantages ; but, perhaps, the memory of h 
guilt is not yet effaced. By drawing names o\ 
of an am, no distinction of character is mad 
The mode of open suffrages is an appeal to ll 
judgment of the seiiatr, and in that way of pn 
ceeding, the fume and morals of men ore brougl 
to the test. It is for the interest of the commi 
city, and the honour of the prince, that such i 
approach him on so important an event shoul 
be qbosen with discrimination, men of fair ii 
tegrlty, who are known to carry with thei 
sentiments and principles worthy of the Impi 
rial par. Vespasian had been, heretofore, i 
habits of friendship with 'Hirasro, w-itb Sc 
ranus, and Spjitius ; " and if the informPT 
who ruiued those excellent men are not to Nuife 
the punishment due to their crimes, let thcc 
not expect, in the opening of a new reign, t 
play the first characters in the state. By th 
choice of the sonato, the prince would see a lin 
of distinction between the men whom he roa 
safely trust, and lurh as deserve to be remove 
for ever from his presence. Virtuous friend 
are the true support of an upright govemmeni 
Marcellus may rest satisfied with the exploits c 
his life : lie iucited Nero to the murder of th 
most lllustrioun citizens ; that was his victory 
let him enjoy the rewards of bis guilt; let bin 
triumph with impunity; but let him leave Ves 
pasian to better men than himself.' 

VIII. Marcellus observed in reply, “ that th( 
motion, which was opposed with to mud 
warmth, did not originate with himself. li 
waa proposed by the ronsul elect, in couformlt] 
to ancient precedents, ’* by which, to prevent In- 
trigue and rabnl, the choice of ambassadors hat 
been wisely left to be decided by lot And It 
there now any reason to warrant a departun 
from a system so long establlalied, with intent) 
under colour of doing honour to the prince, Ui 
give a stab to the character of individualN ? To 
pay due homage to the prince, was competent to 
all without distinction. Hie danger to be sp- 
prebended at present i*i that by the sullen hu- 
mour of discoDtented men, an impretaion may be 
made on the mind of an emperor, new to the 
cares of state, and for that reason jealous of all. 


11 lio SentiuB wofl, does oot appear. Broiler thinks 
there is h inlHlaki- in the text sihI lliet the true readiiif 
is Seneca, with whom Ytspsilui was probably counect- 
ed In friendship. 

13 Amhossadurs, and deputies sent nn particular ocra- 
sious, were generally rhoscu by ballot, ss appears In 
Cicero od AlUram, lib. 1. epist 17, See slso Sue- 
toniiis iu Aiig. e. 3 j. 
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bftUnolfif tbelr worda, and formlD^ a Jadgment 
of thetr looka and moat fHft>loaa actkma. For 
Uma^r, be knew the temper of the tlmea In 
whleh be lived, nor waa he a itranfer to the 
form of (oremment eetabllahed by the old re- 
poblJo : he admired the paat, and auhmltted to 
the preaent ayatem, wishing, at all tlmea, for a 
race of Tlrtooiia piinoea, but wllllDf to acqnl- 
eaoe under the worat. llie fall of Thjaaea could 
not, with any oolour of reaaon, be Imputed to 
him : ' the fatben heard the oauae, and pronouno 
ed Judgment agalnat him. Nero, It waa well 
known, amuaed mankind with a ahow of Jna- 
tlce, while under the forma of law, he practlaed 
the most unrelenting cruelty. Nor did othera 
auffer more by the palna and penaltiea of exile 
than he hlmaelf had felt from the dan^^erooa 
friendahip of that emperor. I^et Helvidiue, if 
he will have it ao, be ranked with Cato and 
with Brutus; in coura^ and nnibaken forti- 
tude let him rival tlioae exalted worth 1 ee : for 
himself, he pretended to he no more than one of 
that very senate, which auhmltted with paaaive 
obedience to the relying prince. But, if he 
might presume to advise Helvidius, be would 
caution him not to aspire shore his sovereign, 
nor uffect, with airs of superior wisdom, to give 
dogmatical lessons to a prince advanced In years, 
who bod gained triumphal bonoure, and was 
the father of two princes flourUhlng In the 
prime of life. For though It be true, that des- 
potle power li the coustant aim of the worst 
princes ; it is equally true, that liberty, without 
due limitations, is never agreeable even to the 
best.” Such were the arguments urged on both 
sides. 'Ihe fathers heard the debate with divided 
sentiments. The party that inclined to the old 
practice of drawing the names by lot, prevailed 
ill the end, supported, as they were, by the most 
lllastrlous members, who foresaw the danger of 
giving umbrage to numbers, If (be choice was 
decided by a majority of voices. 

IX. This debate was followed .by another no 
less warm and spirited. The pmtors, who at 
that time conducted the department of the 
treasury, * after giving a gloomy picture of the 
distress and poverty of the state, proposed a plan 
of public economy. The consul elect opposed t^e 
motion. 'The business, he said, was In itself so 
much magnitude, and the remedy so nice and 
difficult, that the question ought to be reserved 
for the considepition of the prince. Helvidius 
Frlscus was of a contrary opinion. To make 
new regulations, he contended, was the duty and 
the province of the senate. 'Ihe consuls put the 
question, and were proceeding to collect the votes, 
when Vulcatius TertuUlnoi, a tribune of the peo- 


] Hee the ipeech of Eprloi Msrrellai sgslust Thrssss, 
AhnaU, xtL b. 

M For the mansgen of the .Enxrium, or the public 
treasury, see AodsIb, xiil. a 29. 
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pie, Interpoaed hli authority, that In so ardaoos 
a bualneBs nothing might be determine In the 
abaence of the emperor. Helvidius had moved 
aBothsr reulutlon, Importing that the capltol 
should be rebullt by the public, with the voluntary 
aid of VeqiaalaB. No debate ensued. Menofmo- 
denikm wished to give tbelr silent negative, and 
coxulgD the motion to oblivion : but certain busy 
memories hoarded It up for a future day. " 

Musonlus Uufus* took this opportunity 
to fall on Pablius Celer, • whom be charged 
with having, by false testimony, taken away the 
life of Bareas Soranus. • A proeecutloa of this 
kind tended to revive the resentments of the 
public Bgalnst the whole race of informers; but 
an offender so vile, and so detested, could not 
be screened from justice. The memory of Sor- 
anus was held in veneration, and in the conduct 
of Celer there were circumstances that aggravat- 
ed his crime. Professing to be a teacher of wis- 
dom and philosophy, he took up the trade of an 
informer. lie affected to explain the laws of 
fHendshlp, and. In open violation of his own rules, 
became a traitor to the pupil whom it avbb his 
duty to protect. The cause was appointed to be 
heard at the next meeting of the senate. In the 
mean time ths minds of men were eager with 
expectation, not only to see Musoniua and Pub- 
lius Celer engaged in a public controverxy, hut 
also to behold Helvidius Prlsoui returning to the 
charge against Eprius MarcelJuB, and the rest 
of that detested crew. 

XJ. In this distracted state of affairs, when 
the senate waa divided into factions ; when a 
ruined party still breathed resentment, and 
the conquerors were without authority; when 
no law was in force, and no sovereign at the 
bead of the government; Mucianui entered the 
city, and soon enirosaed Into his own bands the 
whole power of the state. The influence of An- 
tonios, with that of Arrins Varus, vanished at 
onoe. Muclauus, harbouring secret animosity, 
amused them with a Hpeolous show of friend- 
ship; but a fair face could not disguise the ma- 
lice of his heart. The people of Rome, ever 
quick to disoem the spirit of parties, transferred 
their homage to Muoianus. He was now the 
rising sun. Ail degrees and ranks of men paid 
court to him alone. IMucianus, on his part, 
omitted nothing that could add to the grandeur 
of his appearance. He appeared In public at- 
tended by guards ; he removed from one palace 


3 Ilehidiaf contcodod for the hidependenry of the sc- 
Date. His euemlee took rare to itore that ctrcumatajaco 
in their miDds for a future day. The ruin of this sxceU 
Innt man wu the dltgrace of YnpaslAn’i reign. Ses 
Appendix to HIsL v. s. 22. 

4 Muaonlui Rofui h«s been oflcn mentioned. See 
Annnli, xlr. i. 00 ; AddsIb, xv. a 71 j Hlit ilL i. 79. 

5 Egnattos Celer ; Aansls, xvl. *. 32. 

6 For Bmrses Soraniu, see AonaJi, xiL a 03] Aonala, 
xrl. 8.21 and 2a 
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to aootber, and resorted to different gardens: 
hii train, hla equipaf e, and hii pompous display, 
annoiinced tbe ambition of the man. He aa- 
■umed the mijesty of empire, renouncing tbe 
title only. Hli first act of power stmck a ge- 
neral terror. He ordered Calpnmins Gslerian- 
ns * to be pot to death. The unfortunate victim 
was the son of Caius Plio. Ills popularity, his 
youth, and the graces of his person, were his 
only crimes. In a city like Rome, still in 
tatiou, prone to change, and listening with 
greedy ears to every rumour, Calpumius was 
marked out, by tbe discourse of shallow politi- 
cians, as a person likely to succeed to the sove- 
reign power. Ry order of Muoiauui he was 
taken iuto custody, and, under a military guard, 
conveyed to ■ place forty miles distant on the 
Applsn road. His veins were there opened, 
and he bled to death. Muoianus did not choose 
to hazard so tragical a scene in the city of Rome. 
Julius Priscus, who commanded the prestorian 
bauds under Vltelllui, wlthont any urgent ue- 
ceeiity, but conscious of various Iniquities, des- 
patched Iilraself with hii own hand. Alphenus 
Varus preferred a life of disgrace an<l infamy. 
AtluticuH, the frcedman, suffered the punish- 
ment of common slaves, and, by that ignomini- 
ous end, made atonement for tbe obuse of bis 
ill-gotten power. 

XII. About this period, the report which had 
prevailed fur some time, of a di'endfiil defeat In 
Germany, was confirmed by fn^ah advices. 
'Hie news made no impression at Rome. Men 
talked with calm indifference of the revolt of the 
provinces In Guul, of tbe slaughter of armies, 
and of legions stormed in their winter-qaarters. 
Distant events wciv. not considered as calami- 
ties. The flanio of war being kindled in Ger- 
many, the occasion requires that we here explain 
the causes of that convulsjon, which involved 
the allies of Rome, and armed whole nations of 
barbarians againit the Roman empire. 

The Batavians," while they dwelt beyond the 
Rhine, were a part of the people called the Cat- 
tlans. Driven from their native country by in- 
testine commotions, they settled on a waste tract 
of land bordering on the confines of Gaul, and, 
at tbe same tlmo, took possession of an island 
washed at the northern extremity by the ocean, 
and at the back, and on botii sides, by two 
branches of the Rhine. I'hey formed a treaty 
of alliance with the Romans, and did not snffer 
by their friendship. A supply of rpen and arms 
Was the whole of their contribution. In the 


wars in Germany they learned to be soldiers. 
They passed afterwards Into Britain, ** under the 
command of their own rbieis (according to their 
fMcullar custom), and added new laurels to tbeir 
former lame. In their own country tbsy main- 
tained a chosen body of cavalry, so expert In the 
art of swimming, that In whole squadrons. In- 
cumbered with their arms, ajid moving in regu- 
lar order, they could daab across tlio current of 
the Rhine. * 

XIII. The leading chieftains of the nation 
were Julius Paulua and Claudius Civllis, " both 
of royal descenL 'Phe former, under a false 
charge of rebellion, was put to death by Foiitel- 
us Capito. Civllis was sent in irons to be dis- 
posed of by Nero - Galba released him from bis 
fetters. Under Vitellius, he was again in dan- 
ger from the fury of the Roman soldiers, who 
called aloud for bis execution. Hence bis hatred 
of the Roman name, and his hopes of success 
fouuded on the dlstractlona of the empire. J)u- 
figurod by the loss of an rye, he took occasIou 
from that blemish to call himseR' a second Ser- 
torlus, or another Hannibal. Politic beyond 
the reach of barbarians, be wished to avoid an 
open rupture with Rome, and, to that end, af- 
fected to espouse tbe cause of Vespasian. To 
this conduct some colour was given by tbe let- 
ters which he received from Antoni us, directing 
him to make a diversion In Germany, in order 
to prevent the succour of the legions expected 
by Vitellius. Hovdeoniua blaccus gave the 
•June order in person. 'ITiat general was a frieud 
to Vespasian's cause, but chiefly ZiuUous in tiie 
cause of his country. If sucii prixligiuus num- 
bers made an irruption into Italy, he tremMed 
lor the fate of the empire- 

XIV. Civilis had taken hii resolution to 
throw off the yoke. illi a bold, but courealcd, 
plan of ambition, be liKiked forward to lutore 
coiitingericica, and took his ineiisurrs in the fol- 
lowing manner. By order of Vilelllns, new 
levies were to be made, and the. youth of llutavia 
was to be e-alleil out. Tliis expedient, harsii In 
Itself, was rendered still more so by the ava- 
rice and profligacy of tbe Roman ofiicers. By 
their direcliou the aged and infirm were presseil 
into the service, in order to extort from them a 
stipulated price for thrir dismission- Boys of 
tender years, but advanced in thoir growth (as 
is geuerully the case in that country), were 
dragged awoy to gratify the criuiinal passions ol 
their maitem. Hence raunnurt, jealou'iies, and 


7 Cslparnlu* Oslerlanus was the ion of Culpurulus 
Plso, who despatrhed himself to avoid Nero’s croelty 
Aaiiabi, xr. s. 50. 

8 AilstJcni wei the fevourlte freedman of Vitclbus. 
Hist. II. B. 51, 05. 

P For tbe Batavl and tbe CatU, see the UaonerB of the 
Germsiu, t. l£l. 


10 The BatBvbiiM served in Britain as tlie allies imd 
siixlllsrlofl of Rome. Lite of Agrieola, g. 18 and On. 

11 Julias PaaluH snd Claudius Civllis were brothers, 
as eppesrs In ihli bo«»k, s. Civllis Is railed JiiMus 
(ivilis, ITbt 1. s. 90. I’erhaps hii name was Julios 
Claudius Civllis. 

For llannlhsl's person, see Uvy,lib. xxll. ; n il 
! for Scrlorius, see bU Life In Flutan h, 
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f, lieTOOi ooEoplAiiiti. Th)* ltm(]er8 of the cod- 
■piraoy mw theJr opportunity, and, by theJr ad- 
rloa, the people refused to be enrolled. CItIIIb, 
under the pretext of a conrlrlal meeting, drew 
tof ether the prime nobility, and the brareet of 
the nation, to a banquet ' Jo a eacred ^re. At 
a late hour, when wine and midnight rerelry 
bad indamed tbelr splrita, he took occaalon to 
(xpatlate on the fame and military exploit! of 
the Batarlana, artfully making a trantitlon to 
(he ■nfferingi of hla countrymen, the depreda- 
tkMii of the Komana, and the cruel tyranny un- 
der which the nation groaned. “ Rome,” he 
Bald, “ no longer treati ui aa alUea and frienda : 
we are reduced to the Tileat bondage. 'Hie oom- 
mandera of leglona were wont to come among 
us with tbelr train of attendants, always a 
grlpTous burthen * but eren that honour is now 
withheld. We are turned over to oenturione and 
Bubal torn officers. Those petty tyrants are no 
aooiier enriched with plunder, and pampered 
with our blood, than they are recalled, to mako 
way for new oppreaaorB. Rapacity follows in 
Buccesalou ; and, to yamlsh their guilt, new 
expedients are found, and new namee for extor- 
tion. A project is now on foot to recruit their 
nrmieB, and for that purpose, the country must 
be drained of inbabltants ; sons must be tom from 
their parents, and brotherB from their brotborB. 
And yet the Romans were iieyer, at any period, in 
ao feeble a condition. Behold their winter-quar- 
tera : besides their old men, and their atorcs of 
plunder, what have they to exhibit to our view? 
Dare to lift your eyes, and you will see the pbau- 
tom of an army, mere nominal legions. Oar forces 
are In vigour j we have both Infantry and caval- 
ry : the Germans are our kiusmen; the Gaula 
tliiuk as we do : and even the Romans tbem- 
•elvea invite ns to the war. If we fail, our zeal 
fur Vespaslau will plead our excuse ; if we suc- 
oeed, Victory gives no account of her actions.'' 

XV. This speech was received with shouts of 
approbation. Ci villa, taking advantage of the 
Impression be bad made, bound them all in a 
solemn loague, with oaths and imprecations, ac- 
cording to the custpm of barbarians. Deputies 
were sent to the Canlnefates, to Inrlle them Into 
the confederacy. That nation occuplea part of 
the island, ” in their origin, their manners, lan- 
guage, and military virtue, equal to the Bata- 
vians, but inferior in point of numbers. The 
Batavian cohort*) formerly 'sent to serve in 


1 Tbe barbsrimiu consulted sbont Uie operstlons of 
war at tbelr caronalng fea^Tals, and frequently In their 
ncred grovea. See the Manners of tbe Oermant, a. 9 
yid BSl Brotler thioki the wood where Clvllls held bis 
convention was between the Rhine and the Moea (the 
Jfnuw), at a place now called Doodea. fJ'trd. 

7 The Canlnafatea occupied the western part of the 
Island of Batavia, as Brotler thinks, oesr the Uagttc and 
Eott0r^am. 
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Britain, as already mentioned, returned fron 
that expedition, and were quartered at Magon 
tlaoum.' By secret practices Civilis engagec 
them In tbe revolt. The leading chieftain amoo| 
the Canlnefates was known by tbe name o 
Brlnno ; a man of brutal and ferocious bravery, 
and by bli birth IlluatrlouB. His father had beei 
often in arms against the Romans, aud, aftei 
many signal exploits, laughed at the rldiculoiif 
expedition and the mock triumph of Caligula.' 
The descendant of a rebel family wanted no re- 
commendation to his countrymen. Brlnno wai 
placed on a shield, according to the custom of the 
nation, and being carried In triumph on the 
shoulders of the men, was declared commander 
in chief. He was soon after joined by the Fri- 
Bians, * a people beyond the Rhine. With this 
reinforcement he found meanii to atorm the win- 
ter-quarters of two cohorts, which, except the 
extremity next to the sea, lay upon and defence- 
less. The assault was not fo4*eaeen, nor were 
the Romans In force to maintain their post. The 
camp was taken and pillaged. The vlotuallers, 
and Roman traders, who had spread themselves 
over the oountry, were the next victims. That 
the castles and forts, built along tbe coast, might 
not fall into the bands of the enemy, the Roman 
officers, seeing an attack intended, ordered thorn 
all to be burnt to the ground. Aquilliui, a prin- 
cipal centurion, collected together all tbe colours 
and standards, and, with the romuant of his 
forces, chose a station on the upper part of the 
island,” exhibiting rather tho name than tbe 
strength of an army. "ITie flower of the co- 
horts had been drawn away by Vi tell! us, and, 
to fili up the companies, a set of raw recruits, 
from the neighbouring villages of the Nerviuna 
and Germans, were compelled to take up arms. 
But arms in tho hands of men not inured to dis- 
cipline, were an unwieldy borlhen. 

XVI. Civilis, still thinking it his interest to 
disguise hla real intentions, complained aloud of 
the Roman officers, who had deserted their posts. 
With the cohort under bis command, he would 
undertake to quell the iusurrection of the Ca- 
ninefatea ; the Romaus, therefore, would do well 
to return to tbelr quarters. Tbe policy of this 
advice was too apparent. The cohorts, dispersed 
and weakened by division, might fall an easy 
prey; and from various circumstances, which 
tbe martial spirit of the Germans could not sup- 
press, it soon transpired, that Civilis, and not 
Brlnno, was at the head of the revolt. At length 
that enterprising chief, flndlrig that be gained 


3 For Msgontiacam, see the Geofrephlool Table at 
the end of the Volmne. 

4 Ctiligula’s wild expeditiun lato OermaDy, A. U. C 
793. 

5 For tbe FrisH, see the Geographical Table. 

n The part of the Island now called Betwre, or 
tfiir. 
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nothiug by hi* wily art*, resolved to throw off 
^be mask. He drew up hU army in three divi- 
sions, oonsistlng of the CsDlnefates, the Frisian^ 
and BacaTiansr all diHtlugaiuhed by their proper 
colours and standards. The Romans appeared 
In order of battle on the banks of the Rhine, 
while their ships, which, after setting tiro to the 
forts and castles, had been collected together, ad- 
Tanced up the river to second the operations of 
the army. A battle eniued, and had not lasted 
long, when a cohort of Tungrians, with their 
ensigns displayed, went over to Civilis. 13y this 
unexpected treachery the ilomiin army was 
thrown into confusion. The soldiers found 
themselves beset on every side. They were 
slaughtered by their friends and enemies. Nor 
did the fleet behave with more fidelity. Num- 
bers of the men at the oars were liatavlans : 
they began, as it were through Ignorance and 
want of skill, to counteract the mEU-iners and 
sailors, till, at length, turning the prows of the 
vessels, they bore away to the opposite shore. 
The pilots and centurions who dared to oppose 
them, were put to death ; and thus the whole 
fleet, to the number of four and twenty ships, 
was cither token, or went over to the enemy. 

XV 11. This victory was splendid, and at the 
same time bronght with it solid advantage*, 
llie Batavians were in want of arms and ship- 
ping, and they were now supplied with both. 
Their fame resounded throughout Gaul and 
Germany. Both nations honoured them as the 
nuerlors of public liberty. The Germans, 
by their ambsaaadom, offered to espouse their 
cause, and the Guula were already Inclined to 
join the confederacy. Civilis had the address to 
allure that nation to his interest. To such of 
their officers as were taken prisoners he granted 
liberty to return to their native country, and the 
cohorts had their option either to depart, or to 
join the victorious army. Those who remained 
were employed honourably in the service, and 
such as preferred their dismission went off load- 
ed with the spoils of the Romans. Before their 
departure, Civilis laboured, In secret conferences, 
to inflame their indignation. “ Call to mind/’ 
he mid, “the miseries which you have endured 
for a scries of years. Your condition, during 
that period, was a state of bondage, and you 
gave It the name of peace. The Batavians were 
exempt from taxes and tributea, and yet they 
took tip arms against the oppressors of mankind. 
In the first engagement, the Romans fled before 
the sons of freedom. Let the Oauli shake off 
the yoks, and what must be the cxmsequence ? 
The resources of Italy are exhausted. It is by 
the blood of the provinces that the provinces have 
been wrested from ua. For the defeat of Vindex* 


fl The deM of Vhidcx st VlsonUum in G«ul. Fieo 
the Appendix to Aniial«, xvi. t. 12. 


the Homans have no reason to triumph. That 
victory was gaiued by the Butavian cavalry : by 
them the jLduans and Arvemiani were put (o 
the route. Among the auxiliaries led by Vergi- 
nins on that occasion, the Belgio Gauls were his 
strongest force. Gaul, it may be truly said, was 
conquered by berself. At present, one common 
interest uultei us all, and we have this further 
advantage; whatever of useful discipline was to 
be found In the Roman camps, we have made 
that onr own. 'Ilieir military skill Is on our 
side, 'fhe veteran cohorts, before whom Otho'a 
iegioni were obliged to 11 y, have declared for us. 
Syria and Asia, and the oriental nations, may, 
if they will, bow down hi slavery, and stretch 
their necks to the yoke : under iheir own des- 
potic kings thoy have been taught to crouch in 
bondage. In Gaul there are wen still living, 
who were horu iu freedom, before tributes,'^ Im- 
posts, and other badges of Roman tyranny, were 
invented. By the overthrow of Varua nnd his 
legions, slavery whs driven nut oJ' Griniimy, 
In that juncture, it was not with a Vitellius that 
the sasertors of freedom were to contend : tlio 
straggle was tvhh Augustus Ca'Hur. Aguiiibt 
that emperor the Germans fought for liberty, 
that best gift, dealt out by the impartial hand of 
nsture, even to the brute creation, Man has the 
addition of courage and virtue to defend his 
rights; and all who have the fortitude to stand 
forth ill that glorious cause, are sure to be favour- 
ed by the gods. Let os rise at once, and, sword 
in band, attack a people wejakened by their own 
divlsJoDi. Our strength Is unin)|>aired ; tbe 
Romans are exhausted ; they are divided lie- 
tween Veapusian and Vitellius; and, while tliey 
are fighting for a master, they offer thcmHolTCs 
to the just vengeance of an injured people." 

XVlir. M'bile Givilia, in this manner, en- 
deavoured to rouse the states of Gaul and Ger- 
many, tbe ambition of that ]>o1itie warrior in- 
spired all his measures. if bis project succeeded, 
he thought of nothing leas than making himself 
king of those rich and powerful nations, llor- 
deonius I'lsccui affected, for some time, to have 
110 suspicion of Civilis. He soon, however, re- 
ceived intelligence that tbe camp was taken by 
storm, tbe cohorts put to tbe sword, and the 
Roman name exterminated from the isle of 
Batavia. In this alarming crisis, he onlcred 
Mummius Lupercus, with two legions, then un- 
der bis command in winter-quarters, to march 
against the enemy. That officer obeyed with 
prompt alacrity. With tbe forces in bis camp, 
with tbe Ubians, who were near at band, and 
the Treverlsn cavalry, drawn from an incon- 
siderable distance, he passed over into the island. 
He added to his army a squadron of Batavinu 
horse, already corrupted by the wily art* of Ci- 


7 Before tributes Imposed A. U. C, 70B. 
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▼UU. Than men mmde a show of seal in the 
■errlee of the Romaniy to the end that) on the 
daj of battle, they might enhance the ralne of 
their treacbery. CiTilii prepared to recelre the 
enemy. Near hie pereon he dieplayed the ban* 
Den taken from the Tanqoiehed cohorte, that the 
eight of thooe ilorlooe trophlee might Inepire hie 
troope with ardour, and depreee a conqnered 
eaemy by the recollection of their late calamity. 
In the rear he placed hie mother and hie aletere, 
with the wivee and children of the eoldien, that 
they might there Inflame the ardour of the com- 
batante, and, by their reproachee, prerent an 
ignominlone flight The fleld reeonnded with 
the war-Bong of the eoldlere, and the eavHge 
howling! of the women. The Romane retnmed 
a feeble ehout. The Batarian cavalry went over 
to their oonutrymen, and by that deeertion the 
left wing of the lioman army wae exposed to 
the enemy. The legionary eoldien, though 
pressed on every aide, preserved their ranks, and 
showed an intrepid countenance. Ihe Ubian 
and Treverlan auxiliaries fled with precipitation. 
The Germans panned them with determined 
fury. The legions, in the mean time, seized the 
opportnnity, and retreated in good order to the 
station known by the name of VercaA, or the 
old camp. ' After this victory, a struggle for 
power and pre-eminence broke out between Ci- 
vilia and Claudiue Labco, who commanded the 
Batavian cavalry. Civllis did not judge it safe 
to put bis rival to death : an act of violence 
might provoke the popular hatred ; and yet, if 
be suffered him to remain with the army, inter- 
nal discord might be productive of quarrels and 
confusion. Labeo was removed to the country 
of the Frisians. 

XIX. Such was the poature of affairs when 
the Caiilnehites and a detachment of Batavian 
cohorts, by order of Vltellius, set out on their 
march for Home. A messenger despatched hj 
Civllis overtook them with the news of his vic- 
tory. The inteillgence filled the soldiers with 
aiToganoe and ferocity, lliey demanded a re- 
compenae for their march, the donative promised 
by Vitelllus, with double pay, and an augmen- 
tation of their cavalry. In making these de- 
mands, they had no'hopes of success ; a pretext 
for sedition was all they wanted. Hordeonlus 
blaocus yielded in several Instances ^ but bis 
eonosssions provoked ulterior demauds, which 
the men knew would not be granted. At length 
throwing aside all respect for the general, they 
resolved to join Civllis, and aooordingly bent 
their coarse towards the Lower Germany. Flac- 
ouB called a council of the tribunes and centu- 
rions, to deliberate whether It were expedient to 
reduce the mutineers by force of arms. His 


*1 For FeUra, or Veiera Corfre, loe the Oeographl- 
eal Table at the end of the Volome 


natunl timidity returned upon him, and hla 
effloers had no reaolutlon. They sospected the 
fidelity of the aoxlllary’fbrcea, and Imew bealdes 
that the legions were chiefly filled with raw re- 
cruits. Flaoeus resolved to keep his men within 
their entrenchments; but he resolved without 
deoisioD, and the next moment repented. The 
very officers who advised the measure were the 
first to condemn it. The genetal sent off des- 
patches to Herennlos Gallos, then at the bead 
of the first legion stationed at Bonn, ” with 
orders to oppose the march of the Batavians, 
while he himself with bis whole army hnug 
npon their rear. The plan was, no doubt, well 
oonoerted. Had both generals advanced with 
their troops, the revolters must have been hem- 
med In, and cut to pieces. Flaccus once more 
changed hla mind. In a second letter to Gallus, 
be directed that oflicer not to obstruct the Bata- 
vians in their march. By this fluctuation of 
courjcUs, both the generals were broughf under 
a cloud of suspicion. 'J'be war and ail its con- 
sequences were imputed, not to the inactive spirit 
of the soldiers, nor yet to the superior bravery 
of the insurgents, but to the perfidy of the com- 
manding officers. 

XX. The Batavians, as soon as they drew 
near to the camp at Bonn, sent a message to 
Uereunlus Gallus, importing “ that they bad no 
hostile design, lliey had often fought for the 
Homans, and did not mean to make war against 
them. Worn out in a long and painful service, 
they desired nothing but a retreat from labour 
in their native country. Their march, if not 
obstructed, would leave behind no trace of mis- 
chief; but if their passage was disputed, they 
were determined to cut their way aword In 
hand.” The Roman general was staggCTed by 
these menaces; but his soldiers, eager fur action, 
obliged bim to hazard a battle, llie whole 
army rushed out at the several gates of the 
camp. In number three thousand legionary sol- 
diers, some Brlgic cohorts raised by sudden le- 
vies, and a large body of peasants, and followers 
of the camp, an undisciplined band, before the 
onset brave and insolent, and in the beat of ac- 
tion the first to betake themselves to flight The 
Romans hoped to snrronnd an enemy whom 
they knew to be Inferior in number. 'The Ba- 
tavians, whom a life of warfare had made sol- 
diera, formed their ranks with skill ; the front, 
the flanks, and the rear, prepared to meet the 
enemy, llie Roman lines were too much ex- 
tended into length. The Batavians attacked 
with fury, and sooo broke throngh the ranks. 
The BeJglo oohorts gave way on the first im- 
pression. The rout of the legions followed. 
All endeavoored to regain their camp. In the 


2 For Bonna. now Anta, see the Geographlral Tibia 
it tbe end of the Volume. 
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IntrenchmenU a dreadfal lUnchter followed. 
The foaM wu filled with mangled bodlei, nor 
wai the havoc made by the Batariani only : 
naroben, in that wild oonfiuioD, perlabed by the 
hands of their comradea. The conqueror* pur- 
sued their march, avoiding the road to the 
Agrlppinlan colony, and, during thereat of their 
way, committed no act of boatility. They even 
endeavoured to exculpate themaelve* from all 
imputation in their late encounter at Bonn, al- 
leging they were, on that oecaaion, under 
the neceasity of acting on the defenilve, when 
peace was humbly offered, and haughtily re- 
fused. 

XXI. Clvilli, being now reinforced by theaf 
Teteran cohorts, found hlmaelf at the head of a 
regular army. Hie resolution, notwithstand- 
ing, began to falter. The weight and power of 
the Romans presented themaelrea to his mind; 
he balanced all conaequeiicea, and still remaining 
indecisive, Judged It beat to save appearance* by 
makiug hla whole army take the oath of ddellty 
to VeKpasian. He also aent a deputation to the 
two legions, which after their late defeat retired 
to the old camp, inviting them to follow bia ex- 
ample, and acknowledge the title of the new 
emperor. I'he Irgloua returned for answer, 

< that it waa not their custom to adopt the coun- 
aels of an eneihy, much leas of a traitor. Vltel- 
Hub waa their sovereign, and in bla cause they 
would staud firm to the lost. It wua not for a 
deserter, a Batavian fugitive, to assume the style 
and character of an arbiter In the affairs of 
Rome. The punishment due to his crimes was 
what be bad to expect.” Enraged by this re- 
ply, Clvill* roused the whole Batavian nation. 
The Bructeriani and Tenoterians* entered into 
the league, and by agento, despatched fur the pur- 
pose, all Germany was Invited to share in the 
spoil and glory of the conquest. 

XXII. Mummlua Lupercu^ and Numislus 
Rufus, the two Roman geuerHls, saw a storm 
gathering round them, and, to maintaiu their 
post against the combined forces of the enemy, 
began to strengthen the fortifications of the old 
camp, A number of buildings, during a long 
peace, had been erected near the In trench men ts, 
BO thick as to resemble a municipal towu ; but. 
In time of war, they mlgbt favour the approach 
of an enemy, and, for that reason, were levelled 
to the ground. But a sufficient store of provi- 
sions was not laid up in the camp. Tbesoldiera 
were permitted to seize the whole stock, as law- 
ful plunder ; and by consequence, that wbiob 
might have held out for a considerable time, waa 
In a few days entirely consumed. CivUls ad- 
vanced with the main body of his army. He 


8 For tbs Bructerl and Tencterl, see the Oeofraphl- 
eal Table at tbs end of tbe Yohuus » and Aimais, xilL ■■ 
S5. 


commanded the centre in peraon, at the head cf 
tbe aelect Batavian forcea. To strike tbe Ro- 
mans with terror, he lined both banka of the 
Rhine with battallana of Germans, and ordered 
the cavalry to scour the country round. Hij 
fleet, at the eame time, advanced against the cur- 
reiiL To increaee tbe pomp and terror of tbe 
war, tbe ooloura taken from the cohorts were 
dleplayed to view, and the Images of wild beasts * 
were brought forth from the sacred groves, ac- 
cording to the custom of those barbarous nations 
rushing to a battle. The besieged saw the ap- 
pearance of a civil and a foreign war upon their 
bands at once. The exteut of the in trench menta, 
designed at first for the reception of two legions, 
and now defended by scarce Aye ihonnnd men, 
Inspired the Barbarians with hope and courage. 
It is true, that witbln the Hues there was a 
nnmeroua body of sutlerB and follower* of the 
army, who, on the first alarm had fled to the 
camp for protection, and from those men eome 
kind of service waa expected. 

XXIII. The camp stood partly on the side of 
a hill, that rose with a gentle acclivity, and 
partly ou the level plain: originally the design 
of Augustus Caisar, who bad conceived, that the 
legloua, stationed there In winter- quarter*, 
would be able to bridle both the Germanlea. 
'That emperor did not foresee the time when the 
Barbarians would dare to seek the legions In 
their intreDcbments. It followed, by couse- 
quence, that no pain* were employed to add to 
the natural strength of the place ; no works were 
thrown up to secure the mmparia; courage and 
military discipline were deemed a sufficient bul- 
wark. ITio Batavians, and the troops from be- 
yond the Rhine, did not advance to the attack 
In one united b«iy. Jealous of their national 
honour, and roger to distinguish thBroselves by' 
brave exploit, tbe several nations formed their 
lilies In separate divisions. The assault began 
with missive weapons lanced at a distance; but 
no Impresalon was made. Tba darta hung with- 
out effect upon the towers and pinnacles of the 
walla, while the discharge of stones from the 
fortlflcationa overwhelmed all beneath. The 
barbwimns resolved to storm the works. They 
rushed to the attack, rending the aJr with wild 
and furkMiB howlinp ; they advanced their 
scaling-ladders, and formed a military shell. 
Some boldly gained the top of the parapet, but 
were driven back at the point of tbe sword, or 
beat down with bucklers. As they fell, nnm- 
ben were crushed with stakes and Javdlns. 
Their own Impatoous fury hurried them Into 
danger. Enoouraged by thsir fonnar suocsss, 
and SOTS of Tict«7. they rushed on to ths assault 


4 l~be BarbsHaai eanied tbs b ss rt s snd liosges of wild 
bMiU smonf tbilr BtandanlB. 8m the Maaasn of IKj 
O ermsos, s. 7. 
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whh tiMrt iuMlaQiit«l eoBTife with which the 
thint ot fttj iDtplm tb« miiidB of bcrbaiiaiic. 
Under erery dUndruitafe, they etlU thought of 
pluDder. They attemptedp for the flret time, 
to make nee of battarlDg-eoginee, bat without 
■ufl&olent ikilU They were taught hy juieonen 
and deaerten to ralee, with rude materiale, a 
platform, in the iihape of a bridge, and to more 
K forward upon wheele. From the top of the 
arch, ae from a rampart, oome were able to an- 
noy the bealeged, while othera, under cover, en- 
deavoorad to aap the walla. Bat the weight of 
atonea diaobarged from the englnea of the Ro- 
mana broke down and croahed the enormona 
fabric. The Bataviona, however, did not dealat. 
They began to prepare penthoaaea, and to form 
a covered way with ho^lea. The bealeged at- 
tacked them with a volley of flaming Javelina, 
and poured aacb an Innnaaarft flra, that the aa- 
oallanta were on every aide enveloped by the 
flamea. In deapalr of carrying the worka by 
fome, they turned their thooghta to a regular 
blookade. They knew that the bealeged had but 
a Bcanty atore of provlaiona, by no meana equal 
to the aubaiatence of a vaat on warlike multitade. 
Famine, they had no doabt, woald conaplre with 
the natural treachery of the alavea to kindle the 
flame of aeditlon In the camp. 'Ihey reUed, be- 
aldea, on the onforeeeen eventa of war, and bad 
no doubt of being, In a abort time, maatera of 
the place. 

XXIV. Hordeonlaa Flacoua, having received 
Intelligenoe that the old camp waa Jnvmted, 
•ent deapatchea into Gaol for a reinforcement, 
and ordered Dilllua Vooula, who commanded 
the eighteenth legion, to proceed at the head of 
a chuaen detachment, by rapid marchea along the 
banka of the Rhine; while he hlmaelf, dlaabled 
.by bodily Infirmity, and deteated by hla men. 
Bailed down the river, to follow the motlona of 
the army. Tbecomplaintaof the aoldlera againat 
their generul were loud and violent. ** It waa 
by bia connivance that the Batavian coborta de- 
parted from Magontlocum ; be waa blind, or 
pretended to be ao, to the machlnationa of Civil- 
la; and be wilfully suffered the German nations 
to be drawn into the revolt Neither Antonina 
Primus, nor Muclanua, by tbelr vigour and ac- 
tivity, to effectually served the interest of Ves- 
pasian. Open hostility declares itself at once, 
and men are on tbelr guard : fVmud works In se- 
cret and tbs blow, becanae concealed, ia not 
easily warded off. ClvUia baa thrown off the 
maak ; above dlaguiae, an open enemy, he beoda 
his army in the flnld. Hordeonlaa Flacoua 
wages war In bis ehamber; be gives hla orders 
.D bed, and favoara the operatloDa of the enemy. 
And shall ao many brave and warlike aoldlera 
;aDgulab under a wretched valetudlnarUnP a 
superannuated general? Better to strike at 
once, and, by the death of a traltoi^ deliver the 
army fknm an impotent chief, unc^er whose In- 
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aaspldooB bannera they had nothing to expect 
but dfogreoe and min." 'While by these and 
auch-llke dlacooraea the minds of the legions 
kindled to a blase, letters from Vespasian added 
fuel to the flame. The receipt of those letters 
oonld not beooocealed from the army. Flaccna, 
for that raaaon, read them to a full aaaembly of 
the soldiers, and tent the mesaengera bound la 
obalna to Vltelliaa. 

XXV. That proceeding had its effect: the 
men were pacified, and aoon afrer arrived at 
Bonn, , the winter station of the first legion. 
The Boldiera at that place were still more en- 
raged againat the generaL* To hla mlaoonduct 
they imputed their lace defeat. "By bis order 
they marched out to offer battle to the Batavi- 
ana, expecting, while they engaged tha enemy in 
I front, that the troops from Magontlaoum were 
to fall upon the rear. But no aaccoura arrived ; 
the men fell a aacrifice to the treachery of the 
general. The other armies, wherever stationed, 
were kept in ignomiioe of all that passed, nor 
was any account transmitted to VitellJas. And 
yet it was evident, that, by the vigorous efforts 
of the adjoining provinces, the rebellion might 
have been crushed in the bud." To appease 
these discontents, Flaccos produced, and read, 
in the presence of the army, copies of the several 
letters by which he had endeavoured to obtain 
suocourB from Britain, Spain, and Gaul. He 
descended to other compliances still more peml- 
olous and disgraceful. He established a new rule, 
by which it was settled, that for the future, all 
letters should be delivered to the eaglebcarera of 
the legions, to be by them communicated to the 
aoldlera, before they underwent the iuHpeotion 
of the general officers. He then ordered one of 
the mutineers to be loaded with irons ; not that 
tbe man waa the only incendiary, but tbp gen- 
eral meant, by that act, to retain some shadow 
of authority. From Bonn the army proceeded 
to the Agrippinian colony. At that place they 
were Joined by nameroua aaccoura that came 
pouring in from Gaol, where, In tbe beginning 
of tbe troubles, the people still adhered to the in- 
teroat of Rome. Bat, In a short time after- 
wards, when they saw tbe efforts of the Ger- 
mans crowned with aucoess, the different atatea 
of that country bad recourse to anna, determin- 
ed to recover their liberty, and, if tbe enterprise ' 
auooeeded, with the ambltloua design of Imposing 
upon others the yoke which they shook off from 
tbelr own abouldera. The fury of the legions 
was for from being appeased. The example of 
a aingle offender bonnd In chains made no Im- 
pression. That very man waa hardy enongh to 
turn hla own partlc^ar caae into an argument 
against hfs general. He had been, fas said, the 
confidential mesaenger betareen Flaccua and 
CiviJia ; and now, to hindtf the truth from being 
brought to light, hla testimony waa to be sup- 
pressed by an unjust and cmal sentsuoe. The 
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vrlckedaen of thli iDOradEiry rooted the iodif- 
nation of VocnJa. That ipirited officer mount- 
ed the tribunal with a firmnett that ttmek a 
general awe. He ordered the tnltcreant to be 
■elxed, and, notwithstanding the riolence of hit 
thrlrks, tent him to instant execntlon. The to- 
dltiout were orerawed, and the welbdiipooed 
obeyed with alacrity. Vocnla wat now the fay- 
ourlte of the army. The toldierm, with one 
Toice, intitted that he ehonld be their ganerali 
and Flaocot retlf^ed the command. 

XXVI. 'Hie uundH ot the toldiert were •tlllln 
agitation, and various cautea conspired to Inflame 
their discontents. Their pay was in arrear; 
provisions were scarce ; the Gauls were not in a 
temper to pay their tribute, or to famish sup- 
plies of men ; the Rhine, by along course of dry 
weather, almost unknown In that climate, was 
auuk so low as to be hardly navigable ; supplies 
f(»r the army were conveyed with difficulty ; to 
hinder the Germans from fording over, a chain 
of posts WES necessary on the banks of the river; 
and, by coneequence, there was a dearth of grain, 
and many mouths to demand it. With vulgar 
minds, the shallowness of tiie stream psseed for 
a prodigy. According to their interpretation, 
the very rivers deserted the Romans, and the 
ancient boundaries of the empire disappeared. 
That, which in time of peace ' would have been 
no more than the effect of natural causes, was 
now called fate, and the wrath of the gods. The 
army marched to Novesium, ' and was there 
Joined by the thirteenth legion, under the oom- 
mand of Herenuius Gallus, who was now as- 
Bociated with Vocula. 'ilie two generais were 
not inclined to seek the enemy. They pitched 
their camp at a place called Gelduba, * and, to 
keep their men In exercise, employed them in 
furmiug the line of battle, in digging trenches, 
throwing up ramparts, and other military works. 
To give them sn opportunity to plunder, and 
by that incentive to animate their courage, Vo- 
oula marched with the main body into the ter- 
ritory of the Gugemlons, * a people leagued with 
Ci villa. Gallus, In the mean time, with part of 
the troops, kept poasenion of the camp. 

XXVII. It happened that a barge, laden with 


1 The obserTstion which Tsdtoa has compressed Into 
s maxim. Is explained by Cicero In his more open style. 
Having mentioned snnmber of prodigies, he says, Atfve 
kme in Mlo pinra rf mqfTn wvientw timntibui ; eadem 
mm tom aniwtadotrivntur in jxtee. Aeotdil iUni Miam^ 
guod in stefw ^ perie%tb>t ntm eredtmtmr Jmtilnu, bum 
/fHgiMfttr hnjntniuM. Cioero de Dlvlnatione, lib. 11. s. 
21. TUi may account for the portents and prodigies 
which so often occur in the Roman historians, who are 
often wld to be superstltlQus, when they are giving a 
troa pictore of the public mind. See the pbenooieos of 
tills kind. Hist L s. 80. 

8 For Norealum, see the Oeographloal Tsbie. 

3 For Oeldabs, see the Oeogrsphicsi Table. 

4 The Oogeml, orlglnsUy a people of Oermany, In- 
hsbitstlng tbs country now called Cltvei and (huidm, 
bstwaeo tbs BJtine and the Meiue, 


grain, was alraa4ed in a shallow part of tha 
river, at a ■mall distance from the camp. The 
Germans exerted thnoselves to draw tbs 
vessel to their own bank. Gallos despatched 
a cohort to prevent the dlagraoe. The Germans 
poured down In great nambers. Succours ar- 
rived on both sides. An engagement followed. 
The Gcrmanii, after making a prodigious slaugh- 
ter, secured the vessel. 'I'he Romans Imputed 
their defeat not to their own want of valour, but 
to the treachery of the geoersL This, Iti ail 
calnmltiem, was the ooustant language of Uit 
army. Hie soldiers in their fury dragged Gal- 
luB out of his tent ; they tore liis clothes, and fall 
on him with blows, demanding who were the 
accompllccfl combined with him tp betray the 
army? and what was the price of bis perfidy? 
Their rage agaiust llurdeuniuH I'laccua broke 
out again with increasing violence. Ho was 
the author of the crime, ami Gallus was an in- 
strument in his bauds. In IIiIm extremity, to 
deliver himself from instant death, the general 
was obliged to yield to the paMnions of the men, 
and give his testimony agelnut Ilurdsonius I‘'lac> 
cus. He was, notwithstanding, losdeil witli 
fetters, and not released till Vocula returned to 
the camp. Jliat general, on the following day, 
ordered the ringleaders of the mutiny to be put 
to death. Such was the wonderful diversity of 
temper that showed itself in that army ; at one 
moment, rage and maduesa, and, in quirk sqo- 
oessioD, patience and resignation, The common 
men, beyond all doubt, were devoted to Vltel- 
lias, while the must distinguished officera in. 
dined to Vesiwslan. Hence that astonishing 
medley of guilt and punishment, of dutiful be> 
havloor and savage ferodty. The men were 
unwilling to be governed, and yet submitted to 
correction. 

XXVIll. Clvllis, In the mean time, grew 
every day more formidable. All (Jennsny es- 
poused his cause, and succours arrived from 
every quarter. The states beyond the tihlne 
delivered their prime nobility as hostages to biud 
the league in closer union. CIvilU issued bis 
orders, that the confederates, who lay contigu- 
ODS to the Uhlans ' and Trevertans, shoulu 
harass the people by frequent lucunlons, and 
carry slaughter and devastation through their 
country. At the same lime he gave directions 
that a strong part^ should pass over the Msusa, 
to invade the Mcnapiant,* the Moriuians, and 
the frontiers of Gaul. The toJdlera in every quar- 
ter were enriched with plunder. Hte Ubians, in 
particular, felt the vengeance of the ravaging par- 
ties. TTioof h they were originally of German ex- 
traction, they had renounced their nmotry, and, 
proud of a Roman name., styled themselves Uin 
Agripplnisn colony. Their cohorts, posted at a 


6 8e^ the Gengniphkal Table stlbe tod of the Volume. 
6 The UeospU mod Morlol, In Um Geofrapbical Table, 
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dlitUM froB tba Ehlofl, aad In tiiat ■(atlon 
thtaliiiif t^ieanelrel lecore, were nirprlied a^the 
town d' MaroodimiBi, ' «nd out to pleoei. The 
Uhtanip In their tom, penetrated into Germanj, 
aikd at flnt oommitted depredatlooi with Im- 
punltj, tfll, In the end, they were orerpowered 
by enperlor nnmbert. Through the whole of 
war their fidelity to Rome wai unihakeD; 
bat a train of mltfortunee wu thuir only re- 
compeoee. Fluhed with eucoew, and pleaeed 
with the defeat of the Ublane, Civlila preaaed 
the dege of the old camp with the utmoet t 1- 
gour. Hii flratoare waatocDt off all communl- 
cation, that no intelllgeDoe of intended suooonre 
might reach the garriaon. The management of 
the batterlDg-englnei and other warlike prepara- 
tlona he left to the Batavlana; and aceing that 
the forcea from beyond the Rhine were eager 
for action, he ordered them to adyance to the en- 
trencfamenta, and by a andden aasault to force 
the worka. They were repulsed, and by hla 
order returned to the charge. In ao numeroua 
an army men might be aacrificed, aud yet the 
loaa not be felt. 

XXIX. IIm night afforded no pauae from 
the attack. The barbariana aet fire to the 
clnmpa ot wood, which they had ranged along 
the entrenchmeiita, and betook themeelrea to 
feaatlng and revelry. Growing warm with 
liqnor, they mahed with headlong fury to aaaanlt 
the worka. Their darta were thrown ot an ene- 
my aafe In obecnrity, while the Homnna were 
er^led by the glaring fires to view the scene 
of action, and take aim at the oombatanta, who 
made themselYea oonapicnoua by their valour 
or the aplendour of their arma. Cl villa aaw the 
diaadvnntage, and ordered the firea to be extln- 
gnlabed. Confualon, darkneta, and wild uproar, 
followed. Dtaeonantahouta were beard ; random 
Uowa were given ; cAianoe directed, and none 
eould aee where to preta or avoid the enemy. 
Where the nolae waa loudeat, they faced about 
to that qoarter, and dlachaiged their weapona 
In the dark. Valonr waa andlatingulabed, and 
the braveat often fell by the hand of the coward. 
The Germana fought with the rage of madmen ; 
The Rommna with their uaual diacretlon, like 
■oldiera lonred to danger, 'ilielr polea pointed 
with iron were never darted at random, nor did 
they dlaoharge their maaay atones without being 
aure of their effect. Whenever they heard the 
barbariana tapping the fonndationa of the walla, 
or found their Bcallof-ladden applied to the 
ramparla. they made anre of their blow, and 
with their bn^lera or their jarellna drore the 
aaaalUnta headlong down the ataep. Some 
gained t£e anmmit of the walla, and p^died on 
the spot. The night paaaed In thla manner, and 
the day brought on a new mode of attack. 

XXX. A tower with two floora for the aol- 
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dlera, had been conatmcted by the barbariana. 
With thla bnge machine they now advanced 
agalnat the wpfka at the pnetoiian gate, ■ the 
ground on that aide of the camp being smooih 
and leveL The Romana directed tbelr atroug 
beama and other Inatrumenta with ao mnch force 
that the whole atructare waa cm abed to pieces, 
and the aoldiers, who bad been poated in the 
galJeriei, lay burled under the ruina. In that 
moment the beaieged made a aucoeasful eally. 
The legionary aoldierii In the mean time, firamed 
with aklll a number of new machinee. One, in 
particular, atmck the enemy with terror and 
amazement. Thla «vaa ao conatmcted, ’ that an 
arm, prelecting from the top, wared over the 
heada of the barbariana, till, being anddenly let 
down. It caught hold of tlie combatanta, and, 
springing back with andden elaatlclty, carried 
them op in the air, in the view of the aatoniahed 
Germane, and, taming round with rapidity, 
threw them headlong into the camp. Clvilia 
found himself baffled in every attempt. He de- 
spaired of carrying the place by storm, and once 
more turned the alege into a close blockade; in 
the mean time tampering with the garrison, and, 
by false Intelligence aa well as ample promises, 
endeavouring to seduce the men from tbelr duty. 

XXXI. 'ITie tnuiMCtlons, which we have 
here related, bsppened In Germany before the 
battle of Cremona. * The first account of the 
victory at that place waa scut by Antonina Pri- 
mus, with Cseolna's proclamation annexed to hia 
letters. The news waa further confirmed by 
Alplnoa Montanus, the commander of one of 
the vanquiahed cohorts, who, afler the defeat, 
made the best of his way Into Germany. 13y 
this event the minds of the Roman army were 
thrown into violent agitations. The auxiliaries 
from Gaol, a mercenary band, who neither loved 
one party nor bated the other, mere soldiers of 
fortnne, witbont sentiment or principle, were 
soon persuaded by their officers to abandon the 
cause of ViteUioa. The veteran soldiers remain- 
ed for some time In anepense. Overmled at 
length by Hordeonlua Flaccna, and importuned 
by the tribunes, they swore fidelity to Vespa- 
elan ; but with an air of reluctance, and a stem 
ferocity, that plainly showed their hearts were 
not in onlaon with their words. In repeating 
the form of the oath, they faltered at the name 
of Vespasian, never pronouncing it distinctly, 
but mattering to themselves, and, in general, 
paashig It OTKt^in tllenoe. 

XXXIL A letter from Antonias to Civilis 


B The pTvtorlsB gate of a Roman ramp waa opposite 
to the DaeomaiL See Annals, L a. 00. 

3 Thk extraordinary engine waa inyeated by Arclit. 
medea, the celebrated geometrician, during the Blega of 
Syracuse, which waa eondneted by MarcoUua. See 
Polybius, Ub. vUL 

i Tbo victory at Cremona waa about the end of Oe- 
tobor. Hilt ilL a Bt 


1 Marcodunmi Soo the Oeographlcal Table. 
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wu read to a full aaMmbly of the kfione. The 
■tyle In which that aetlre partliaii wai treated 
ai a fHendto the new emperor, while thele^na 
were oonildered as enemiee, excited a general in- 
dignation. An accoont of then ^ irannetl one 
woe eooD after trauamltted to the camp at Gel- 
daba, where the fame compllanoe, end the eame 
dJeoontenta, preyniled- Montenoe wae deputed 
to Clfllis, with Jnetmctioi'.B to reqnire, that he 
would “ lay down hie arme, and cnee to var- 
nieh hoetUe intentions wltft the speciooe pretence 
of fighting in the cause of Rome. If, in fact, 
he meant to eerre Vnpdslan, that end was an- 
swered, and It was time to sheath the sword." 
To this message CItIUs replied with guarded 
subtlety; but perceiving in Montanos an active 
genius, and a spirit of enterprise, he opened his 
mind without reserve. “ I have served," he 
said, “ in the Roman armies for fivo and twenty 
ynrs : in that time 1 have encountered various 
perils ; and what baa been my reward ? J have 
seen the death of a brother ; 1 have been loaded 
with fetters ; and I have beard the clamours of 
the Homan army, with rage and violence de- 
manding my blood. If, in return, 1 seek the 
blood of my enepaies, 1 stand Justided by the 
law ofTiatlons. As to you, ye Treverlane, and 
you, ye abject nations, who can tamely submit 
to a foreign master, what do you expect will be 
the f^lt of all your toil, and ail your blood 
lavished in the eervice of Home ? Endless war- 
fare, eternal tributes, the llctor’s rod, the axe, 
and the wanton cruelty of your Imperious mas- 
ters ; those are the rewards that wait you. 
Behold In me the prefect of a single cohort; be- 
hold the Caninefatei and the Batavian forces: 
they are bat a mere handful of men, a small 
portion of Gaul : and yet, whst have we not 
■chieved? lliat spacious camp, the proud dis- 
play of Roman labour, is, at this moment, tot- 
tering to its fall. If their legions hold out 
famine will devour them; if famine forbears, 
the sword must end them. In a word, by dar- 
ing nobly, we shall recover our liberty: if we 
fail, our oondltlou cannot be worse than it waa 
before. " By thle animated speech Civllls roused 
the ambition of Montanos. He then dismissed 
him, with directions to report his answer In 
milder terma Montanos obeyed his orders, 
content with reporting tba^ be failed in his ne- 
gotiation. He suppressed the rest; but the 
whole broke out afterwards with redoubled fury. 

XXXIII. CivUls turned his attention to the 
motions of Vocula and his army. Having re- 
served for himself a sufficient force, he des- 
patched to Gelduba bis veteran ooborts, and the 
bravest of the Germans, under the command of 
Jallne Maximus and Claudlns Victor. The last 
was nephew to Clvilis, being a sister’s son. The 
two ohiefii anired at Asclburglam, * and there 


5 For Asdbarfliiiii, see the Geographical Teblc. 


I stormed the wlnter-enounpment of a squadron 
of horse. From that place they made a forced 
march, and fell with such unexpected fury on 
I the camp at Gelduba, that Vocula bad neither 
I time to harangue his men, nor to form bis line 
of battle. All he could do, was to order the 
legionary soldiers to draw up 111 the centre. The 
auxiliarlea, in a tumultuary manner, ranged 
themselves in the wings. The cavalry adranot'd 
to the attack ; bat making no impreashm on the 
well embodied ranks of the Germans, they soon 
gave ground, and fied with preciplutlon. IVora 
that moment, it was a scene of slaughter, not a 
battle. The Nervlans qultte<1 their poet through 
fear or treachery, aud, by their flight, left the 
flank of the Homans open to the enemy. The 
Barbarians following their advantage, penetrated 
to the centre. They drove the legions Into their 
eutrenebments ; they seized their standards, and 
made a dreadful carnage. But a reinforcement 
coming up In time, tho fortune of the day was 
changed. The Gascon cohorts, " formerly levied 
by Galba, hod received orders to Join the army. 
Hearing, as they approached the camp, the din 
of arms, and the uproar of battle, they advanecd 
to the attack, and charged the Batavians In the 
rear. 'Use terror that seized the enemy, was 
greater than could be expected from lo small a 
number. Some imagined that succours arrived 
from Novcsium ; utlieni thought of nothing less 
than the whole army from Magonthicuro. 
The mistake revived the drooping courage of the 
Homans. Depending on the valour nf others 
they began to exert their own. The Batavian 
infantry was put to the route. Their cavalry 
escaped, and carried with them the prisoners 
I and standards, wbirb they had taken In the be- 
ginning of the action. I'he number slain on the 
part of tho KomBim greatly rxeerded the lotts of 
the enemy ; but the slaughter fell on the worst 
of their troops, whereas the Germans lost the 
flower of their army. 

XXXIV. The commanders on both sides 
were equally in fault. By their misconduct, 
they deserved the check they met with ; and, 
when fortune favoured their arms, neither of 
them knew how to improve his advantage. 
Had Clvilis sent, into the field a stronger force. 
It Is evident that his men could not have been 
hemmed in by so small a number. Having for- 
ced the entrenchments, he might have raxed 
them to tho ground. On the other band, Vocula 
bad sent out no scouts to watch the motions of 
the enemy. Taken by surprise, be marched out 
of his camp, and waa defeated. Having after- 
wards gained a victory/ he made no use of It, but 
lost several days before be made a forward 
movement. Had he pursued his advantage, 


6 The VsBcoiMft lohahitetl the country of Nawrtr 

7 For Novealiiin and Moguntiacum, see the Oeogra- 
phlcai TaUa. 
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■sd flTtti tht «fiemy do time to net, ooe rigor- 
•Of effort would hoTe ntUed the eJege of the 
oMiip. CItUU exerted eTefy effort, Nduterm load 
to profit by the liuotlTitj of the Romeii geoeraL 
He eBdeoTcmred, by bin meeeengen, to eheke 
the firmnev of the garrison j ho represented the 
Coroee onder Vooula as entirely overthrown ; be 
boMted of ■ ooaaplete victory; he diipUyed the 
benneTB taken from the enemy, and, vrlth oiteD- 
tatloo, madeasbowof the prisonen. llie spirit 
with which one of them behaved deeerrea to be 
recorded. With a clear and audible voloe, he 
oiled out to the beeJeged, and told them the 
event of the late battle. For this gallant action, 
be was bntchered on the spot. That act of ven- 
geance gave credit to hli story. The besieged, 
at same time, saw the blaze of villages on 
fire, and the ooantry laid waste on every side. 
TlHa announced the approach of a vlctorloas 
army, Vocnla commanded his men to halt in 
die sight of the camp, and, having erected his 
standarda, ordered a fosse to be made, and a 
palisade to be thrown np, that, the baggage being 
safely deposited, he might offer battle with 
greater secorlty. The soldiers thongbt It loss 
of time, they desired to be led on to the attack ; 
and, according to oostom, threats of vengeance 
resounded through the army. No order of battle 
wM formed. Fatigued by their march, and 
their ranks in confusion, they rushed on with 
llnpetuious fury. Civilis was lu force, and ready 
to receive them. He relied no less on the vices 
of his enemy, than on the valour of hfi own 
trbopa. The Komani fought with various turns 
of fortune. The bold and forward in sedition 
were cowards in the field. A sense of honour 
prevailed with some, 'ihey remembered their 
late exploits, and, flashed with victory, main- 
tained their post ; they attacked the barbarlanii, 
and by deeds of valour roused the spirit of their 
comrades. Having restored the broken ranks, 
and renewed the battle, they waved their bands 
to the beeleged, Inviting them to sally out, and 
Dse their opportunity. The legions from their 
ramparts saw the scene of action, and msbed 
•at at every gate. An accident disconcerted 
Clvilis. His horse fell under him. A report 
that he vras slain, or dangerously wounded, ran 
through both armies. Consternation covered 
the Batavian ranks, and Joy Inspired the Ro- 
mans with new ardour. 

XXXV. Vocola did not think fit to haraw 
the barbarians in tbeir retreat. Instead of 
hsnging on their rear, he amused himself with 
repairing the works of the camp, as if he ex- 
pected a second slegei The oonseqaence was 
that hi who so often neglected to make use of 
hli tictory, was thought no enemy to a linger- 
ing war. The scarcity of provisions veas what 
chiefly di st r es s e d the Roman army. To remedy 
tbs evil, Vocula sent off all kis uaelem people, 
with the waggons, as far as Norealiun, with In- 
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I tent that, by the return of the same convoy, a 
I might be brought to the camp. 

The oonvejmobe by land was neoessary, as the 
enemy were masters o^ the river. The first at- 
tempt socceeded, Civills not having then reco- 
vered his strength. Being informed soon aAer 
that a second party was on their way to Nove- 
alum, with a few cohorts marching in all the 
negligence of a profoand>pe«u:e, their colours and 
standards thinly guarded, their arms laid up in 
the waggons, and the men scattered in loose dis- 
order, be resolved to attack them by surprise. 
Haviug first secured the bridges over the river, 
and the defiles of the ooantry, be advanced in 
order of battle. The Romans, though thrir 
lines were stretched to a vast length, made a 
brave resistance, till night put an end to the con- 
flict. The cohorts arrived at Gelduba, and 
found the Intrencbments and the gorrlsoQ In 
good condition. The difficulty of returniug, af- 
ter this check, to the old camp was uow loo ap- 
parent. Vocula resolved to march to their as- 
alstaooe. For this purpose he drafted fi-om the 
fifth aud fifteenth legicos a thousand chosen 
men, who hail stood the siege in the old cjimp, 
and were distinguished by their rancon)us ajil- 
mosity to their commanding officers. These he 
added to his army. A number of others, with- 
out orders, thought fit to follow, declaring aloud 
that they would neither bear the distress of fii- 
mlne, nor the treachery of tbeir chiefs. A mong 
those who remained behind, the spirit of discon- 
tent was no less violent. They complained, that, 
by drawing off a part, the whole was weakened. 
Hence two seditions raged at the same time; 
one demanding the return of Vocula, and the 
other resolved never again to enter the camp. 

XXXVI. Civills, in the mean time, return- 
ed to the siege. Vocula retired to Gelduba, and 
thence to Noveslum. Clvilis took possession of 
Gelduba, and soon after, in an engagement of 
the cavalry, near Noveslum, gained a victory. 
AH events, whether prosperous or otherwise, 
were uow aUke to the Romans, incensed on 
every occasion, against their general officers. 
Being reinforced by the detachment from the 
fifth and fifteenth legions, they grew more out- 
rageous than ever; and havlnf gained intelU- 
genoe, that a sum of money was sent by Vitel- 
llus, they clamoured loudly for the Immediate 
discharge of tbeir donative. Hordeonlus Flmc- 
ous oompUed without hsaltatloo, but in the 
name of Vespuslan. By this step the fiame of 
sedition was kindled to a blaze. The men be- 
took themselvea to feasts and ravelllDg; they 
caroused during the night, and, in their liquor, 
tbeir old antipathy to Flaccus revived with all 
its virulence. They rushed to his tent; the 
dsrkness of the night served to muiSe their hor- 
rible design, and no aense of shame remained. 
Neither trihone nor centurion dared to inter- 
pose. Hiey. dragged their general out of his 
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bed, and murdered him on the ipot. The nme 
catutropbe wai prepared for VocuU ; bat that 
officer, 1 q the dUfuiee of a ilaTe, made bit es- 
cape. The fury of the mutineers began to re- 
lent : fear laoceeded to ra^ ; they dreaded the 
coDseqaences, and, In their distress, despatched 
some of the centurions, with letters to the states 
of Gaul, requesting a lupply of men and money. 

XXXVII. Being left without a leader, they 
were no better than a senseless multltade, bold 
and warerlng, rash and cowardly, by turns. 
Clrills advanced to offef battle ; they seized 
their arms, they laid them down, and betook 
themselves to flight. Even in distress they 
could not act with a spirit of uniou ; they quar- 
relled among themselves, and the soldiers fVom 
the upper Rhine abandoned the common cause. 
The Images of Vitelllus were, notwithstanding, 
set up In the camp, and the adjacent Belgio 
cities; but Vitelline was then no more.* The 
soldiers of the first, the fourth, and the eigh- 
teenth legions, returning to a sente of their 
duty, put themselves under the command of 
Vocula, and having, by his direction, taken the 
oath of fidelity to Vespasian, marched to raise 
the siege of Mognutlacum. A motley army of 
the Cattians,' the Usiplans, and the Mattlacl 
had luveeted the place ; but, on the approach of 
the Romans, they decamped with a load of 
booty. The legions fell in with their straggling 
parties, and put a great number to the sword. 
The Treverlans bad sunk a fence and raised a 
pallmde, to defend the frontier of their country ^ 
against the inroads of the Germans, whom they 
attacked with alternate success, and no small 
effusion of blood. In the end, they deserted 
from the Romans, and, by their perfidy, sullied 
the lustre of all their former services. 

XXXVIII. Meanwhile, Vespasian mud bis 
son Titus, though both absent from Rome, en- 
tered on the year of their Joint oonsalsblp- 
[A. U. C. 623. A. D. 70.] A melancholy 
gloom hung over the city. The minds of 
men were distracted with different appre- 
hensions, and to their natural fears Imagina- 
tion added a train of gTouudle« terrors. It 
was supposed that AMca,” at the Instigation of 
Lucias Piso, was In open rebellion. Flso was, 
St that time, governor of the province; but the 
lore of innovation made no part of his character. 
It happened that the roughness of the winter 
InteTTupted the navlgatloo, and, the corn ships 
not arriving regularly, the populace, who hare 
never more then one day’s provision, dreaded 
an opproaching famine. Of all that concerns 
the public, the price of grain is their only care.* I 


1 VlteUlus died sbout the end of December. 

For the Catti, Uslpll, MstUad, see the Oeograpblcsl 
Talile st the end of the rolame. 

3 Tbs prorinre of Afiica, now the kliifdora of TWwi. 

4 To hsve plenty of com Is the only patriot rare of 


Tbclr fear at present was, that, to cut off sup.: 
plies from Rome, the coast of AAioa Was goaitL 
ed ; and what they feared, they easily believed. 
Ihe Vltelilans, not having yet renounced the 
spirit of party, did what In them ky to confirm 
the report. Eren the conquerors did not dislike 
the news. ConvnlsloDB of the stats were not 
anwelcome to men of their description, whose 
avarice no foreign conquest could appease, and 
DO civil war could satisfy. 

XXXI X. On the calends of January, the 
senate, convened by Julius Froutlnus,* the dty 
pnetor, passed a vote of thanks to the general 
officers, the armies, and the kings in alliance 
with Rome. Tertius Jullanns, who had quitted 
the legion under hla command, as soon as the 
men declared for VespoBlan, was, for that of- 
fence, deprived of the pnetorsblp. FlotlusGii- 
pbus succeeded to the office. llormus was 
ralaed to the equestrian rank. Upon the vo- 
Inutary abdication of Frontinus, Domitlan, 
who had the additional title of Cmsar, BSsumiM) 
the dignity of dty-pnetor. From that time, all 
edicts and public instnimenta were Issued in bis 
name ; but the authority of government still cen- 
tred in Mudauus, though sometimes counteract- 
ed by Domitlan. That young prince, encourag- 
ed by his friends, or spurred on by bis own am- 
bition, by fits snd starts assumed the character 
of first minister. But Antonius Primus and 
Arrins Varus were tbe persons whom Muclsn- 
os viewed with a Jealous eye. lliey were both 
recent from the field of glory ; both covered with 
laurels, idoUied by the army, and, as all tbe 
blood they bad spilt was In tbe field of battle, 
they were both respected by tbe populace. An- 
tonios, it was confidently said, bad Invited Serf- 
bouianus Crnssus* to the bead of tbe common- 
wealth. Craaaos was descended from an ilioa- 
trlous line of ancestors, and derived addltionaJ 
lustre from bis brother, whom Galba made, by 
adoption, heir apparent of the empire. Thus 
distinguished, be would not have wanted parti- 
sans ; but be wus deaf to all temptation. A man 
of bis way of thluking, who would have refused 
himself to a party already formed, was not to be 
dazzled by a distant and uncertain prnM|>ect. 
Mucianus found that he bad, In tbe perron of 
Antonius, a powerfhl rival. To ruin him by 
open hostility were a dangerous attempt. He 


tbe vu]fsr. Juvenal adds the love of spectacles la Uw 
drcBS : 

duas tantoin res anzlos opUt, 

PuMHn et Clrceiises. Bst. z- vttr. 90. 

5 BrotJer Myi thnt Boveral works by Fruntlnns, 
which show more Uboar than genluo, are still extnnt; 
sadj as, SirtUa^mata, D* Coiomiit, Dt 
Being Hty.prmtor, be convened tbe senate on the 
sf Jsnasry Id the sbosnee of tbe consuls, Vespasian and 
his non Titos. 

fl BcHbonianns Crssana was the brother of Plao, Wbaas 
Osft* adopted. Hist. L a Ih sad 10. 
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retolfed to act by •tratafom, aecordlogly, In the 
■eo Kt e , ftew Uriah in bin praJae. He amiued 
him Id prlrata with aplendid promlaet; he of- 
fered Mm the foremmeat of the nethermoet 
Spahi, then raeant bj the abeence of Clurloa 
itofoa, and bertowed farotm on hla fHeoda, as- 
alfnlng to oofiie the rank of prefect, and raialog 
Otben to military honoun. Ho flattered the 
ambition of Antonltu, and waa, at the aam^ 
time, at work to andermlne him. He aent the 
aeventh legion, known to be deroted to hla lira], 
Into wloter-qamrtera. The third waa In the In- 
tereat of Anina Varna, and for that reaaon aent 
Into Syria. Part of the army waa ordered back 
to Germany; and, the aeeda of tomnlt and aedl- 
tlon being In this manner remored, the city be- 
gan to resume Its ancient form : the Uwa rerired, 
and the maglatratea dlacharged the fimctlona of 
their office. 

XL. Domitlan, on the day of his flrat appear- 
ance in the senate, Umented, In a short speech, 
the abeence of his father and his brother Titus. 
Of falmaelf he spoke with becoming diffidence. 
His deportment was graceful, and his manner 
Intereadng. llie rices of hla heart being then 
unknown, the blush of youth waa considered as 
the mark of an Ingenuous mind. He proposed 
that the name of Galbs should be rerired with 
all the honoun due to his memory. Cartlua 
Montanua added to the motion the name of Fiso. 
A decree was passed accordingly, but, as fiar as 
It related to Plao, norer executed. A number 
of oommlsaioners were drawn by lot ; some with 
power to restore to the Uwful ownen the pro- 
perty wrested from them during the rioicnce of 
drll war; others, to inspect the tsbies of brass, 
on which the laws were engrared, and to repair 
each as ware defaced by the injuries of time ; to 
examine the public reglitem, and erase the ex- 
pressions of servile adulation, ‘ with which, at 
different periods, they were all contaminated; 
and Anally, to set due limits to the public expen- 
diture. Tertlus Julianas, It now appeared, fled 
from his legion, to Join the banners of Vespa- 
alan, and thereupon the prwtozian dignity waa 
restored to him ; bat the honoora of that ranlr 
were by a decree confirmed to Oriphoa. The 
proeeeutlon commenced by Maaonlua Kufua* 
Bgalnat Publlns Celer waa resumed, and brought 
to a hearing. Celer was onarlcted, and by the 
sentence of oondemnatioa be mode atonement to 
tbs manes of Soranoa. This act of Justloe was 
boDonrable to the Utbera, and not leai so to 
'Moaonioa. Men appUuded the oooatanoy with 
which bs rindloated the memory of hia friend. 
Nothing could equal hla glory, except the in- 
Ikmy that attended Demetrius, ' a professor of 


1 Tbs r s kmd a r In Nero's tims was flUsd with days of 
■upp H ca t ton and pubhe thanks. 

8«se tUs book, a la 

3 Demetrlns attended Ibraaea tai faU momenta. 
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the oynlo philosophy; who, with more ambition 
than virtue, employed bis eloquence in the cause 
of a notorious criminal, who. In the boor of dan- 
ger, had neither courage nor ability to defend 
himself. The event gave the signal for a ge- 
neral attack on the whole race of informerv ; and, 
accordingly, Junius Mauricua^ moved for an 
order to lay the journals of the late emperora be- 
fore the senate, that In those recordp it might be 
seen, who were the men of a persecuting spirit, 
and against whom their malice bad been levelled. 
Domitlan waa of oplhlon, that In a matter of 
sDch magnitude, the emperor ought to be con- 
sulted. 

XLJ. The senate, on the motion of some of 
the leading members, devised a new form of 
oath, by which they called the gods to witness, 
that no man by any act of theirs had been ag- 
grieved, and that they themselves had derived 
DO kind of advantage from the calamity of the 
times. The magistrates took this oath with the 
most ready compliance ; and the fatben, in re- 
gular luccesiloD, followed their example. Some, 
whom their coosolence reproached in secret, en- 
deavoured, by various subtleties, to weaken or 
to vary the form of the words. The remorse of 
scrupulous minds the fathers approved, but 
equivocal nwearlng they condemned as perjury. 
That judgment, delivered by the highest aotho- 
rlty, fell with weight upon Sariolenui Vocola, 
Nonius Aotlauui, and Ceitius Severus, three 
Dotorlous informers in the reign of Nero. The 
first of these offenders added to bis former prac- 
tices the recent guilt of attempting the some 
iniquity nnder Vltelllus. 'Hie fklbers, fired 
with indlgnatlun, threatened to lay violent bands 
on him, and never desisted till they forced him 
to withdraw from the senate house. Pactlus 
Africanus was the next ol^ect of resentment. 
It was he, they said, who made Nero sacrifice 
to his cruelty the two Scribonll, ' those excellent 
brothers, not more distinguished by the splen- 
dour of their fortunes, than by their affection 
for each other. 'The miscreant bad not the con- 
tumacy to avow the fret, and to deny it waa not 
in hia power. He turned short upon Viblus 
Crlspos,* who preosed him with pointed ques- 
tions; and, sJoce he could not. Justify bis own 
conduct, be contrived, by blending It with the 
guilt of hb accuser, to soften resentment against 
himself. 


Annals, xvL a SSi And now the nme defends the pro 
■eootor df Boranns i such was the cooslstaiicy of a p^o 
■opfaerby profearionl 

i Bee the praise of Jonios Msuricos In FUny the 
youDfST, Ub. It. eplst SSL See also li/e of Agrieols, s. 
4 &. 

5 Hie two Scribonll. wboee names were Bnfns and 
Frocnlus, were pot to death by Nero, at the InstlfatkA 
of PsotlDS Alrlconas, A. U. C. 6S0. Bee Appendix to 
AnnsU, xvl a II. 

0 For Vlblos Crlspos, see History, 11, a 10; and esu 
the Dblofue concerning Oratory, a 8. 
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XL II. in thejdebatM of that day, Vfpstanliu 
Menala, thoogfa a yoanf mao, not yet of atna- 
torlan tigSy * gained liumortal honour, not ociJy 
by hii eloquence, but for natural aflectloo and 
the foodneaa of hla heart. He bad the aplrit to 
■land forth for hli brother, Aqulliui Refulua, * 
and to Implore, in hia behalf, the lenity of the 
fathera. By the ruin of the ancient Ihmlly of 
the Craaai, and the llluatrioua houae of Orphitua,* 
llegului bad drawn upon hlmaelf the public de> 
teatatloD. Of hla own motion he undertook 
the proaecution agalnit tboae eminent dtlzena. 
He had no motivea of fear, no danger to ward 
off from himself. The early genius of the man 
made him an informer from hla youth ; and by 
the deatruction of others he hoped to open hia 
road to hououm. His brother, iiotwithatanding, 
interceded fur him ; but, on the other hand, 
Sulpicia Prstoxtata, tho widow of Craasua, with 
her four fatherleea children, attended the aenate, 
ready, If the cause came to a hearing, to demand 
the vengeance due to hia Crimea. Mesaala did 
not enter Into the merits of the cause. Without 
attempting to make a defence, he sued fur mercy, 
and succeeded so well, that many of the fathers 
were softeued in his favour. To counteract that 
impreaaioD, Curtlus Montanua '* rote, and, In a 
speech of great warmth and vehemence, went 
BO far as to charge, lu direct terms, that liegulua, 
M soon at Galba waa despatched, gave a purae of 
money to the ruffian that murdered Plao, and, 
throwing himself on the body with unheard-of 
malice, gnawed the head with hla teeth. 
“ This,” he said, “ waa an act of barbarity not 
imputable to Nero. Did that tyrant order it, 
or did you, Regulua, advance your dignity by 
that atrocious deed? Did your personal safety 
require it? Let ua, If you will, admit, In some 
cases, tbe plea of necessity: let tboae, who, to 
save tbemselres, accMimpIish tbe ruin of others, 
be allowed, by such excuaea, to extenuate their 
guilt. You, Regulua, have not that apology: 
after the baniahment of your father, and tbe 
oonfiacatlnn of hia effects, you lived secure, be- 
yond the reach of danger. Excluded by your 
youth from public honours, you bad no poasca- 
aloua to tempt the avarice of Nero; no rising 


7 kfessala, not of lenatorlan age, that Is, not five and 
tweutj. 

6 Regnlui was s pnetlaed informer. FlLay calls him 
nefudut'mmM. Ub. L eplst 5. See lib. li epist. 
Ba 

D Crassos Camerliiai and Bcribonlainu Ckmaiiniu 
were accused by Begulus In the reign of Nero, aud pat 
to death. See Pliny, Ub. L eplst 3. CorneUus Orpbitos 
was cooaal in tbe time of Qaadlos, A. U. C. 801 An- 
Dsls,xiLa41 He was afterwards a tlme.aerTlnf orator 
onder Nero, Annals, xri s. IX. 

10 Cortliis Ifontsnai Is roenUoned with cootemptsod 
ridicule ( a man dlstlnguiibed by the aoonnoas slae of 
his beily : 

Montanl qooqne renter adest sbdomhie tardus. 
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merit to ahrm hla Jaaloaiy. A raga far blood, 
early ambitica, iikI avarice panflnf far the wmgm 
of guilt, were the motives that urged you ao. 
Unkooini at the bar, aud never to much aa mi 
in tbe defeaot of any man, you came upon man* 
kind with talenta for deatructioa. Tha fira^ 
apeolmen of your genius waa tbe murder of 1U 
luatrlona cltiienc Tha oommoowealtk was re- 
duced to the last gasp, and that was tha erisJa in 
which you plundered the remaining apoUa of 
your country. You aeiaed tbe consular orua- 
menta, and, having amaawd enormous rlchea, 
swelled your pride with the poutlAoal dlgnltiea. 
Innocent children, old men of the first eminence, 
and women of lllustrioua rank, have been your 
vietlma. It waa from you that Nero learned a 
system of compendious cruelty, llie alow pro- 
gress with which he carried alaughter from 
houae to house, did not satisfy your thirst for 
blood. The emperor, according to your doctrine, 
fatigued himself and hla band of harpies, by de- 
atroying aingle faniilieo at a time, when it waa 
In hla power, by hia bare word, to sweep away 
the whole senate to destruction. Retain amongat 
you, conscript fathera. If such be your pleaaura, 
retain this sou of mischief, this man of despatch, 
that the ngc may have Its own diatinotive cha- 
racter, and send down to posterity a model for 
imifatlou. Marccllus and Crispua gave leaaona 
ofvllUny to your fathers ; let Regului Instruct 
tbe rising generation. We see, that daring liiU 
qulty, even when unsuccessful, baa Its followers . 
when It thrives and flourishes, will It want ad- 
mlrera? We have before ui a man, uo higher 
at preaeot than the rank of quiesU»r ; and if we 
are now afraid of proceefling against him, what 
ihlnk you will be the case, when we see him ex- 
alted to the pra3torlan and the ctinsular dignity ? 
Do we flalirr ourselves, that the lace of tynuita 
ended with Nero? The men who aorvived 
Tiberius reasoned in that manner; after tba 
death of Caligula they said tbe aama ; but an- 
other master succeeded, more crud, and more 
detestable. From Vespaaian we have nothing 
to fiMir. He is at the lime of life when tbe paa- 
slona sub^de; the virtues of moderation aud 
bumanUy are his : but virtue operates slowly 
while pemieJoua azamples remain la force, and 
teach a system of crudty when the tyrant la no 
more. As to os, conscript fathers, wt have lost 
all our vigour : we are ao longer tbe aanate, that 
condemned Nero to death, and in tha apirit of 
ancient times called aloud for vengeanoe on the 
minlsteTH and adriaera of that evil period, 'llie 
day that aucoeeda the downfall of a tyrant Is aJ- 
waya the be«L" 

XLJl. 'rhis apeech waa heard with such 
marks of general approbation, (bat HeJvidlus 
Priscus, taking advantage of the temper of the 
fathers, thought U a fair opportunity to have hla 
full blow at Eprius Marcdloa. He began 
with an encomium on the character of CJu- 
3 O 
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tlua Bnfiif ; a man of wealth, and dlxtinfaUh- 
ad alo<lP«>cai yot Darer known, thnnifb the 
whole reifn of Nero, to haTe employed hie 
^alaote egaioet the life or fortune of any poraoa 
.whaterer^ Ai a contraat to tfaii brJght exam- 
ple, ba forth, in glaring ooioun, the 

flagltloiu praotloea of Marcallne. The fatbera 
heard ^tibe charge with Indignation^ Maroelliu 
eaw the temper of the aaeembly, and, lieing In 
hie place, addreeeed himaelf to Helyldlua: ** 1 
withdraw,'* he aald, ** and leave yon to glre yoor 
lawe to t^ eenate. Prealde If you will, and, 
eren in the preaence of the emperor a eon, uiurp 
the eapremeantboiity.” Heapoke, and quitted 
hia Beat. Vlblua Crlapue followed him ; both 
enraged, but with dl^rent paaalona in their 
looka ; Marcellua with eyea that darted fire : 
Criapua, with a malignant cmile. Their frienda 
preralled on them to rotum to their placet. The 
whole aaaembly waa in a dome. The men of 
integrity were on oae aide, and formed the largeat 
party : the oppoalte faction were few in number, 
but they had weight and influence. A Tiolent 
eonteat followed, and ended in nothing. The 
day waa loot lu ultercatlon. 

XLIV. At the next meeting of the aenate. 
Domltian propoaed a general amnesty, lu order 
to bury in oblivion all complointa, all rettent- 
menta, and all the grievanoea of former times. 
Maclanaa went at large into the cate of the 
Infcomera, and, in a tone of mild perauaalon, 
entreated aucb as wanted to revive dormant 
proaecuUona to deaiat from their purpoae. The 
&tberabad hitherto entertained hopes of recover- 
ing the Independent exercise of their rights; but 
the present opposition convinced them, that 
liberty was not to be favoured. Muciaoua ap- 
prehending, that, by thia check, a blow might 
appear to be given to the authority of the senate, 
and that, by consequence, Impunity would be 
claimed by all the delinquents of Nero's time, 
remanded to the islands, to which they had been 
baniahed, Octavius Sagttta, aod Aotlstloa Soai- 
anua, both of aenatorlan rank. The former had 
lived in a course of adultery with ' Pontia Post- 
humla ; and not being able to prevail on her to 
marry him, in the fury of disappointed love mur- 
dered the woman whom be adored. Sosianus, * 
by his evil praoUoes, had been the ruin of num- 
hera. Both had been condemned by a solemn 
decree of the senate ; and though, in other In- 
atanoea, almilar Judgm^ta bad been remitted, 
against these two o6hndera the law waa eaforGod 
vHth rigour. Muni anna expected that tbeae 
maaanraa would soften pnjndloa, and oooclllate 
the public favour ; but his plan did not aoooeed. 


I The tDurdsr oommltted by Octavius Ssblaos SaglttB 
is related ntora fully, Aaaah, xUL a 44 

Antlstlus Bostaims was benUhed for his ver s e s 
■ffilBst Nero. AbbsW, xlv. a 4S. Bee also ABials, 
xtL a U. 
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Soalanna and SaglUa might have been allowed 
to remain at Borne without any disadvantage to 
the public. They were men despised, and moat 
have lived In obacurlty. The grievance, under 
which the people labonred, orooe from the en- 
couragement given to the tribe of Informers. 
The talenta, the riches, and the iufluence of that 
pemloloua crew, spread a general terror through 
the city. 

XLV. A cause, which was aoon after brought 
forward, and heard in doe form, according to 
andent usage, contributed, In some degree, to 
calm the dlscoDtenta of the senate. A complaint 
was made to that assembly, by Manlius Pa- 
tndtus, a member of tbeir body, that, at a meet- 
ing of the people In the colony of the Senensi- 
ans, ' be waa assaulted, and even struek, by or- 
der of the magiatratej. Nor'did the Injury stop 
there : they buried him In effigy in his own pre- 
sence, compeiJlng him not only to be a spectator 
of the scene, but to bear the InHulting modeery 
of funeral lamentations, to see the images of his 
ancestors carried in a ludicrous procession, and 
to hear a torrent of opprubrions language thrown 
out against the senate. The parties accused 
were dted to appear. The cause was heard, 
and the guilty suffered condign punishment. 
The fathers added a decree, by which the people 
of the colony were required to be more observant 
of decency and good order. About the same 
time, Antonius Flamma, at the suit of the iu- 
faabitants of Cyrene, was couvicted of extortion, 
aod, bis case being aggravated by arts of cruelty, 
the fathers ordered him into banishment. 

XLVl. During these transactions, a violent 
uproar broke out in the camp, and almost rose 
to open sedition. The soldiers, dislianded by 
Vitellius, aod afterwards embodied in the ser- 
vice of Vespasian, claimed a right to their for- 
mer rank in the pratorlan guards. At the same 
time, a number of others, who bad been drafted 
from the legions, under a promise of being pro- 
moted to that station, demanded tbeir right, and 
the pay annexed to it. In this dilemma another 
difficulty occurred, llie soldiers who had been 
retained In the army by Vitcllios, could not be 
dismissed without great haxard and even blood- 
shed. Mucianna entered the camp. In order 
to ascertain the period of time, during which 
they all had carried arma, he directed that the 
vlctorlona troops, leaving proper distances be- 
tween the res)p«ctive companies, should be drawn 
up under arms, with all their military oma- 
menta. The ViteUlana, who, as has bera men- 
Uooed, Burmidered at BovIUb, together with all 
the stragglers that could be found either at 
Home, or In the neighbourhood, advanced for- 
ward In one oollected body. Nothing could be 
more wretched than their appearance ; all in a. 


3 For Comola SsdsosIj, bs« tae Oeofraphloal Ttible st 
the end of tke Volome. 
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nffed ooodition, and dmont inked. Such of 
them as came from Britalii, from Oermanj} or 
anj other proTlnce, had orden to range them- 
aelrea in aeparate dlrlaiona. The field preaented 
an awful ipectacle. The VltelUane aaw before 
them the -victori In the late battle, arrayed in 
terror, and brandlihing their anna. They looked 
around, and found themeelTci incloaed, In a de- 
fencelcM itate, displaying their nakedneaa and 
deformity. Being ordered to remore to differ- 
ent parte of the field, they were aelzed with a 
general panic. The Germane, in particular, 
thought themaelTea led forth to alaughter; they 
embraced their comrades ; they bung about their 
necka ; and, with prayera and teara. Implored 
their fellow-aoldlera not to desert them in the laat 
dlatreaa. Tlieir cauae, they aald, waa common, 
and why ahould their fate be different from the 
rest ? They appealed to Muclanua ; they In- 
Tobed the abeent prince ; they offered up their 
■upplIcatioDi to the gods. Muclanua appeaaed 
their feara: he told them, tiiey were ail fellow- 
soldiera in the service of 'the nme prince, all 
bound by the common obligation of the same 
military oath. The victors were touched with 
lympethy, and by their acclamations, showed 
that they felt for the unhappy. Nothing further 
happened on that day. In a short time after- 
wards, Domitlau addressed them In a public 
harangue, llie men had recovereil their cour- 
age. They listened to the young prince with an 
air of confidence firm and intrepid. DoraitJan 
proposed an allotment of lands : they refused the 
offer, desiring to continue in the service, and 
receive the arrears of their pay. They made 
their request in an humble style ; but the request 
waa in the nature of a demand, not to be re- 
sisted. lliey were all iucorporated with the 
pnetorian guards. The superannuated, and 
aucb as had served out their time, were dis- 
charged with honour from the service. Some 
were cashiered for misbehavionr, but by alow 
degrees, and without disgrace. They were 
weeded out man by man ; a lure expedient to 
prevent cabals and factions in the army. 

XL VI I. The poverty of the public treasure, 
real, or, for political reasons, pretended, waa 
brought forward In the senate. A scheme waa 
proposed for raising by a loan from private per- 
sona, the sum of alx hundred tboosand sesterces. 
The management of the btiaineaB was committed 
to Poppsus Silranus ; but the prqjeot was soon 
after dropped, the pl^ of neoesslty oeaalnf, or the 
motives for diaalmalmtlon being removed. A 
law was proposed by Domitlsn, and enacted by 
the senate, by which the several successions to 
tha coDsnlshlp, as they stood appointed by VheU 
liua, wars declared noil and edd. The funeral 
of Flavins Sabiaus * was performed with all the 


4 FUtIds SsWmu. the brother of VmimIsd, was 
mnnlerH by the VlteUfans. Hist UL t. 74. 


pomp annexed to the ceBaorUn dignity a strik- 
ing Instnnoa of the caprloa of fortane, wbkh, 
like the tempest, mixing tbs bigbsst and tha 
lowest In wild ooafnsioa, sunk Sablous to the 
depth of mloery, and, alW his death, rakad klm 
to nnavalling honours. 

XLVllI. About this time, Lndaa Plao, tha 
prooooaul, was murdered. The pertleolars of 
that tragic event I shall relate with the fidelity 
of an historian ; end If I go back to trace the 
origin and progr es i of all each atrodooa deeds, 
the inquiry will not be without its use. By ths 
policy of Augustus, and, afterwards, by the mme 
system continaed under 'nberios, the legion 
quartered In AfHca, together with the auxiliar- 
ies employed to defend the frontier of the pro- 
vlnoe, obeyed the sole sutbority of the proconsul. 
The wild and turbulent genius of Caligula 
changed that arrangement. Suspecting Marcus 
SIlanuB, then governor of Africa, he transferred 
the command of the legion to en imperial liea> 
tenant, whom ho sent into Africa for the pur- 
pose- By that measure, the power of granting 
military preferment wab divided between twe 
rivals: a struggle for pre-eminenoe soon took 
place; their orders clashed ; strife and emulation 
followed, and passions on both sides inflamed 
the dispute. In process of time, the Imperial 
lieutenant gained the eacendant. His oonilnual 
residence on the spot gave him the advantage, 
and, as Is usual in subordinate stations, the se- 
I cond in authority was the moat eager to graap at 
power. The proconsuls, conscious of their own 
dignity, despised the little arts of aggrandizing 
tbemselTcs. They topk care to act with cir- 
cumspection, and, content with personal ufety, 
formed no schemes of ambition. 

XLIX. During Plso'a admiDlstrallon in 
Africa, Valerius Festus had the command of the 
legion; a young man of unbounded expense; a 
voluptuous prodigal, and an aspiring genius. 
He was nearly allied to VlteJIlus, and that cir- 
cumstance filled him with disquietude. Whe- 
ther It be true, that, in private conferences, be 
endeavoured to incite Plso to a revolt, or, on the 
other hand, that, being himself aoUdtad, be 
withstood the temptation, most remain uncer- 
tain. No man was admitted into their secrets. 
After the dsatb of Plso, the public was dispoaed 
to think bvoarably even of the murderer, 'fhe 
natives of the prorinoe, as well as the soldiers, 
were disaffected to Veqiaslao. It is likewise 
certain, that tbe partisans of Vltelllus, who es- 
caped from Rome, endeavoured to fire the am- 
bition of Plso. They represented Gaul on the 
eve of a revolt, and the Germans ready to take 
op arms ; they stated tbe dangerous sftoatlon in 
which Plao stood, and ofmi war, they said, was 
prefenble to a dangerous- peace. In that Jono- 
ture, Clandlua Ssgltta, who oommanded tha 
squadron of horse called Paraiira, arrived' fn 
Africa. Favoured with a quick pamags, be got 
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M|U)Ub«% iritli nont iiutruotlooa, u Sifltta 
•4h'flMd,l»«MMdMto Piw. He Added, that Om- 
'|2*^**» the proomal't near raladon, andalao 
9i AOB-lB-Ufr, had already aiet hia For 
prooofuul htmaelf, then remained n^thin y 
h«l a heU aad darlny enterpriae. For tUa por- 
poaa two aehenii a preamted themaelrea ; one, by 
ailUaC ^ prpvJixje imder anna ; the other, 
by pMolBf oTtr Into GaoJ, than to ahow himaelf 
at tha head of the Vitelllan party. Pl«» re. 
■abiod deaf to then remoaatraneea. In the 
thna, the oeatnrlon aent by MnHanf Vf ar^ 
rieed Jn A/riea. He landed at Carthaye, and 
entered that dty, than he proclaimed, 
with an air of }oy, that Piao'a aflkira were in a 
pva^enoa train, and that the fanperial diynlty 
waa already hla. The people atood aatooiahed 
at a rerolntion ao nneKpected. The oentnrlra 
deaJred than to apread the newi, with ahoota 
and damooatnitiona of joy, and, accordingly, the 
crednlana multltode roahed to the forum, oalliny 
atood ou Plio to make hla appearance. The 
city runy with accJa m atlopa Aboot the Imth 
BO mao inured i all prened forward to pay 
their eoort to the new emperor. Pleo, in the 
anao tleae, alarmed by the erldenoe of Sayltta, 
or, perfaapa, reatrained by hla own natlre mo- 
daaty, reoolred not to atlr fW«n hla hooao. Ho 
examined the centarioii; and findloy that the 
whole waa a anare to InrolTe him in a raah at- 
tnapt, aad thereby yire a colour to the intended 
marder, be ordered the mfilan to be pat to 
death; not imaylnlny that, by that rindlotlTe 
naeaaare, he could aave hla own life, but becaiin 
he aaw with lodlynaHen the aaaaaaia of Clodioa 
Maoer ready to Imbrue fall banda in the blood 
•f the proooaeaL HiTlng made thli aacrlfloe to 
jnatlee, he lamed a prodamation, in atrony terma 
•ODdamnInf the raah bohaTlour of the Cartba- 
yfniana. From that moment, renonndny all 
the dotlaa of hla atatlon, he confined hlmnlf to 
hU own booae, determined that nothlny on hla 
part aboold be the oooaaioa of new dlatorbanoei. 

Lta Featoa waa dnly apprised of all that paaaed. 

The exoeaaes committed by the popolace, the 
death of the centurion, and other reporta, may- 
nWed, aa o^ial, by the roiee of fame, determlnwi 
him Co cot off the prooonaol without delay. He 
deapatchad a party of hem ta perpetrate the 
deed. The aaaaaaJaa made a rapid auroh In the 
■ifht, and at the da«ra of day rnafaed, aword In 
hand, Into PWa bouse. Belny man picked for 
lha purpoee from the Carthaylolan or the Moor> 
leh aiudliaiieo, they did not ao nnueh ao know 
the pereon whom they Intended to marder. 
Kw his cbambar^ow they met noe of the 
ami Btmily asked him, Who a« you ? and 
where la Piao? With a yaseroua and aplendid 
^Wmhaad, thamanropltod, «IamPlaK- He 
wha-batoberadoatheapot. Plao In a short time 
•fttr BHt hb fhte. It happened that be was 
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known to one of the nifflana, by name Itebina 
Maaaa, ' an Imperia] procurator In AfHca, eroa 
then tbe arowed enemy of erery worthy char- 
acter, and, In the mlaeriei that followed, an ac- 
tor frmiuenUy to appear In acenea of blood and 
cruelty. Meanwhile, Featua remained at Ad- 
rumetnm, ■ walHny fw the laaue of the hualneai. 
Harlnf ncelred Intelliyence, he proceeded to 
the legion, and there ordered Cetronloa Piianaa, 
the prefect of the camp, to be loaded with fet- 
ter*. Hla motlre for this proceeding waa a per- 
•onal grudye, dJayulaed, howerer, under a pre- 
tended charye, that the piisouer waa the friend 
and partiian of Plao. He puniihed some of the 
aoldlera, and rewarded others, with no yood rea- 
son for either, but purely to ylve himaelf tbe Im- 
portant air of harlny crashed a dril war. A 
quarrel subtlated between the (Eeniiaoa ■ and 
the people of LepUi j but by the Interpoaltlon of 
Featui tbe dispute waa compromised. Tboee 
cities complained of depredations committed in 
their respective terrltorlea, and both were pit^ 
pariuy to hazard a battle. The (Eenalana were. 
In fact, inferior In number to their adveraarlea; 
but they had formed a leayue with the Gara^ 
mantea, a fierce and saraye race, that lived alto- 
gether by plunder, and, by consequence, the people 
of Lepda were reduced to the liat extremity. 
They saw their lands laid waate, and were 
obliged to take ahelter In their fortified towna, 
till tbe Roman cohorts and cavalry adraDced to 
their relief. The Garamantes abandoned the 
siege, learlng behind them the whole of their 
booty, except what some of their flying partlea 
had conveyed to their huts in the midst of de- 
•erta, or sold to the Inhabitants of distant re- 
glona. 

,LI. Vespasian, at this Ume, had received In- 
telligence of tha victory at Cremona, and the 
tuooeas of hia arms In every quarter. The death 
of VltelliDa waa aonounoed to him by men of 
rank and condition, who bad the aplrlt, in that 
tBUf h season of the year, to undertake a voyage, 

In order to bo tbe first to communicate that im- 
portant event, Vologeaes, the Parthian king, 
offered by hU ambeaaadon to aaaJat him with 
forty thousand of hia cavalry. Nothing could 
be mors glorious than the aitoation iu which 
Vetpasian atood ; the aJlIoa paid their court, and 
he waa In no need of their aaaiatanoe. Ho re- 
tumad thanks to Voleyeaea, desiring, at the mme 
tioM, since tbe peace of the empire waa now es- 
tabllabed, that be would send ambaasadon to 
the senate. Veapaaian note h^an to turn hla 


For eiore o( BeUna Maaia, we lift at Afrteola, a 
4a. He Is m en ttowed by Javenal as a noted tpforaier i 

Ouem ICasM timet, qoes raimeri palpat 

Caros. 

a For Admaietam, see the Oeocraphkal Table, 
phloal Thble. 
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thoof ht* towardx Italj, and the afmln of Rome. 
Tb« aeeoanti which he reoelTod oonoerDiiif hb 
■OQ Domltlan were by no meant bTOorable. 
The young prince waa mid to amome beyond 
bit yeart, and to tower above the rank ewn of tba 
emperor’a eon. For the preaent, Veapaaian 
thought flt to place bit eon Titua at the head of 
the army, and leave him to carry on the war 
againat the Jews. 

LI I. Tltui, we are told, before he aet out to 
take upon him the command, naed hla beat in- 
fluence to mitignte hla father in favour of Do- 
mitian. “The talea,” he mid, “of Inaidioua 
whlaparera ooght not to be regarded : a aon may 
fairly claim a right to be heard In hia defence, 
nor abonld a father harbour pfejodicea againat 
him. Fleeta and armiea are not always the 
BtroDgeat bulwarka : the beat reaourcea of the 
sovereign are in hia own familj. Frienda 
moulder away ; time changes the affections of 
men ; tlewa of interest form new connections; 
the paaslona fluctuate ; deiires arise that cannot 
be gratlfled ; miaunderatandinga follow, and 
frieudablpa ore tranaferred to others; hut the 
ties of blood atill remain in force, and in that 
bond of union couaiita the aecurity of the emper- 
or. In hia prosperity numbera participate; in 
the day of trouble, who, except hia relationa, 
takes a share in hia miafortonea ? Eren between 
brothers, concord and unanimity are seldom 
lasting ; and how ahoald it be otherwise, If the 
father ceases to give a laudable example?'’ ' 

Veapaaian listened to these remonatrancea, 
charmed with the amiable disposition of his son, 
yet not reconciled to Domitian. He desired 
Titus to banish all anxiety, and proceed, with a 
mind firm and erect. In the great work of en- 
larging the dominion and the glory of the em- 
pire. For himself, it ahould be hia buiinoas to 
Improve the arts of peace, and secure the welfare 
of his family. Veapaalan'a next care was to 
provide a supply of grain for the dty of Rome. 
He ordered a number of awift-aailing veaaela to 
be loaded with com, and, though It waa still the 
tempeatooua season of the year, to put to aea 
without delay. Rome, in that Juncture, was 
reduced to an alarming aituation, not having lu 
the public granariea, when the fleet arrived, 
more than ten days’ provialon. 

LI I L The care of rebuilding the capitol was 
committed to Locloa Vestlnua,* a man no high- 
er than the eqoaatrlan rank, but in credit and 
dignity of obaraccer equal to the first men in 
Rome. Under hia direction the soothsayers 
were convened. Their advice was, that the 
ruins of the former temple should be removed 
to the marches, and that the new stmeture abonld 
he rmlaed on the old foundation ; for the goda 


4 Lodai VesUaui waa a naUre of Fmate, a cHjr near 
Lfoua. 


would noi parattaobange of tba ancleat fbnn. 
On the eleventh day befiira tha ealenda af July, 
the sky being ramarkably aereoe, the ground as- 
signed for the foundation was napaaard with 

ribbons and ebapkta of flowers. Such of tba 
soldiers as had namas of aaapidoua Import* on- 
to^ within the Incloaure^ bearing In their 
branobea from the favourite trees of the gods. 
The vestal vlrglna foUowad In p r ocession, with 
a band of boya and girls, whose parents, mala 
and female, were atUl living. They sprinkled 
the place with water drawn from three dear 
fountain!, and three rivara. Helridioa Prlaona, 
the prwtor, preceded by Plautiua .£lianiis, tba 
pontiff, sacrificed a swine, a abeeptUnd a bull; 
and, having spread the entrails upon the gretn 
turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, flay- 
ing of them, and all the tutelar deities of 
Rome, that they would favour the nndertaJcing, 
and, with their divine assistance, carry to pet^- 
fectlon a work begun and cooseorated by the 
piety of man. 

After this solemn prayer, Helridioa laid his 
hand upon the fillets that adorned the fnunOa- 
tion-atone, and also the cords by which it was 
to be drawn to its place, in that instant, the 
magiftrates, the priesta, the senators, the Ro- 
man knighta, and a number of citixens, all act- 
ing with one effort, and general demotistratioos 
of joy, laid hold of the ropes, snd dragged tbs 
ponderous load to Its destined spot They then 
threw in ingots of gold and silver, and other 
metals, which had never been melted in the fur- 
nace, but still retained, untouched by human art, 
their first formation in the bowels of tbs earth. 
The soothsayerB bad directed, that neither atone 
nor gold, which bad been applied to other uses, 
should profane any part of the building. 'Jlie 
walls were raieed higher than before. Religion 
allowed no other alteration. To the magnifi- 
cence of the former structure* nothing but els- 
vation could be added ; and that, in a place de- 
signed for the reception of prodigious multitudes, 
was allowed to be necessary. 

LIV. Meanwhile, the news of Vitelllua's 
death, spreading through Gaul and Germany, 
gave rise to two wars at once. Civilis, no long- 
er managing appearancas, declared open hostility 
against the Romans ; and the Vltclllan soldiers, 
rather than acknowledge Vespasian, were ready 
to submit to slavery under a foreign yoke. Tbs 
Gauls began to breathe ngw life and vigour, 
persuaded that the Roman armies, wherever 
stationed, were broken snd dispirited. A ru- 
mour waa current among them, snd universally 


5 Upfin sJI soienn oocsskms the Rorasns made rboko 
of meo whose nainsi they tbouffat susplckiaB. Sse CU 
cero ])e Divtnslkne, lib. L s. lOS. 

(1 Tbe spleodour sad iiisgnifl<vDee of the Capitol snd 
the Temple of Jopiter are described by Ftutarcb, Llfsof 
PopUcols. 
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Mitred tkftt dM DteUn ftod Stnnitlgni h^d 
laU to tbt tscmpmentf In MmU and 
AflUit in Britain were enppoeed to 
kt In IM better dtaatfanL Abore ali, the de- 
•tnifltiottnf the o^toi annonneed the approaoh- 
Isf fate af the in empire. The Dmidi, * 
Id BmIt wUd anthinlaam, eong their oraonlar 
aoQfi, in whkh the/ taught, that, when Rome 
WM rormerlj icl c ed h/ the Gauii, the mantion 
of Jupiter being left entire, the oommonwealth 
lurriTed that dreadful ihock ; but the oalamlt/ 
of fire, which had late!/ happmed, waa a de- 
Donciation from hearen, in conaequenoe of 
which, power and dominion were to cirenlate 
round the world, and the nationi on their aide 
of the Alpe were In their tnm to become mae- 
tere pf the world. A report prerailed, at the 
lame time, that the chieftalna of Gaul, who had 
been employed by Otho, agalnat Vitelline, bound 
themeelvee by eolemn league, if the d^l dis- 
■enulona of Home continued, to watch their op- 
portunity, and by one brare effort, recover 
their natural Independence. 

LV. Before the murder of Hordeoniue Flac- 
oua, thii confederacy waa a profound secret 
That tragic event no sooner happened, than a 
negotiation took place between Clvllia and Clas- 
lions, who commanded a eqnadron of Treverian 
hone, and was, at that time, a leading chief 
among the GauU, in fame and wealth surpats- 
ing the rest of hia countrymen. He derived hla 
origin from a royal line ; a race of men who bad 
made tbemselvea famouH for the wisdom of 
their oounaela, and their cournge in the field. 
Tliui descended, Clasaicua made hia boast, that 
he waa the hereditary enemy, not the ally, of 
Home. Hli plot waa strengthened by the ac^ 
ceail(Hi of Jnllui Tutor and Julius Sabinas; the 
former a Treverian ; the latter, one of the Lin- 
gones. Tutor had been preferred by Vltelliua 
to a command on the bauka of the Rhine. Sa- 
binoB to hii natural vanity united the pride, 
however ill founded, of an illustrlouf descent 
He pretended, that hla great-grandmother at- 
tracted the regard of Julius Cwoir during bis 
wan in Germany, and from that embrace be de- 
duced hia pedigi^ 

The oonaplntora made it their buaineas, In 
secret conferenoea, to aound the temper of othera ; 
and, having drawn Into their plot a number of 
aocomplloea, held a general meeting in the Agrip- 
plnlan oolray. A private bouae waa their acene 
of action. In that city the public mind abhor- 
red all dangerous conipiradet. There were, 
notwithataudlng, some of the inhabitants, and a 


1 Ibe order of Dmida bad been lopprsaied In Osui 
by Ttberlna. Pliny, lib. xxx. i. 4 j and tibe «nperor 
Paudlua extlngulabed their rebglon. Suetonltu, In 
Claod. I. tt. It li probable, therefore, that a rare of 
Urukls was seat from Britain, 


party of Tungriaiu,* pfemt at the meatlng : 
but the TreveriaiM and Llngonea gare life and 
vlgoiir to the oanse. Men of their spirit thought 
they lost their time in debate. They broke out 
at onoe, dedaiiog with vebemence, that Rome 
wu brought, by the madnen of her own intee- 
dne dlrlsloDS, to the brink of ruin ; her armies 
were cut to pieces ; Italy was laid waste, and 
the city taken by storm. In other parts of 
the empire the legions have different wars npon 
their hands; what then remains but to take 
poiaesaion of the Alpa? Secure the paasea over 
thoae mountalni, and Gaul will not only recover 
her liberty, bat eatabliah an independent empire. 
She may then deliberate where to fix the extent 
and bonndaries of her own dominions.” 

LVI. 'Phil great and daring project was ap- 
[ proved as soon aa hrard. How to dispose of the 
remaining Vltelllan aoldiers, was the next con- 
sideration. A general maasaore was proposed. 
All agreed, that men of their description, sediti- 
ous, turbulent, void of principle, the mnrderers 
of their superior officers, deserved no quarter. 
And yet there were political reasona for extend- 
ing mercy : '* The Vitelliana might be roused 
to an act of brave despair. It were better to en- 
tice tliem into the confederacy. Let iheir of- 
ficers bleed, and, after that sacrifice, the common 
men, conscious of their crimes, yet entertaining 
hopes of Impnnity, would be ready to Join in 
any great and daring enterprlae." Such was the 
plan of their revolt. Their next step was, by 
their agents and emissaries, to kindle the flame 
of discord all over,Gaul. 'ilie conspirators, in the 
mean time, with a specious show of duty, aub- 
mltted to the commands of Vocula, determined 
to deceive him at first, and ruin him In the end. 
'fbe plot, however, waa not entirely concealed 
from the Roman general ; he received Intelli- 
gence, but in a difficult Juncture, when hii le- 
gions were Incomplete, and wavering in tbeir 
duty, Vocula found himself surrounded with 
perfidJona soldiers, and secret conspirators. In 
that dlitresa he Judged it best to play against bis 
enemlea their own insidious gime. With this 
design he set out for the Agrippinian oolony. 
At that place he met ClaudJoa Labeo, who, as 
already mentioned, bad been sent by Ci Tills to 
be detained in onatody by tbe Friaiaoa. Har- 
ing corrupted his guard, thii mao made hia es- 
cape, and fled for refbge to the Romans. He 
now was willing to asdat their cause. To that 
end be offered, at the head of a detachment, to 
penetrate into Batavia, and, by bii influence, to 
engage the chlefi of the country in the Interest 
of Rome. He obtained a small party of foot 
and cavalry, and with that force paased over Into 
the island, but attempted nothing agalnat the 


S For the Ubll, Tasgrl, Treriri, and linfoim, lee 
thu Grognphical Table at I be end of tbe Volume. 
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BsUtIaiib. 'Fbe whole of hU. •enrico oomUted 
In preraQlng on ■ puty of the NenrUm and 
BoImUdi' to take np anni. With that relo- 
foroement he rentnred to attack the Canloefatea 
and Manaciana, not indeed in an open and re- 
folar war, bat, in the etyle of a freebooter, by 
■udden incanlona. 

LVEl. The Gaala foand meani to Jmpoae 
upon Vocala. That commander fell into the 
■nare, and marched in queic of the enemy. Ae 
■oon aa he approached the old camp, called Vs- 
TEEA, Claaaiciia and Tator, under coioor of ex- 
ploring the motioni of the enemy, advanced to a 
conaiderable distance from the army, and, hav- 
ing there concladed a treaty with the German 
chlefa, threw o/T the moak at once. They en- 
camped apart, and began to throw up intrench- 
menta. Vocula, with indignation, exclaimed 
a^inat the meamre, Rome,” he aald, “ was 
not ao humbled by her own diviHioni as to be- 
come the Kom of the Treveriana and Lingonea. 
She had still great reaourcet, a number of pro- 
▼Incea firm in her intcreat; victorious armiea, 
and the auspicious fortune of the empire. The 
avenging gods were still on her aide. 'Ihe fate 
of Sacrovir * and the treocheroua ./^duana may 
be atlU remembered. ITie overthrow of Vin- 
dex^ la a more recent ioatunce. A single battlo 
vras aufficient to quell those inaurrections ; and 
what have the violators of oil good faith to ex- 
pert at present? The same gods, the same ven- 
geance, the same fate, awaits them. Julius 
Csear was the person who best understood the 
national character of the Gauls, lie knew bow 
to deal with a perfidious race. Augustus fol- 
lowed his example. Galba granted an exemp- 
tion from tributes, and, by that indulgence, gave 
encouragement to sedition. Your burden luis 
been lessened, and rebellion Is your gratitude : 
when you are once more subdued, and reduced 
to poverty, you will then be taught that submli- 
sloD is the duty of the vanquished.” The tone 
of firmness, and even ferocity, with which this 
speech was uttered, made no Impression on 
Claasicus and Tutor. Vocula marched back to 
Novesium. The Gauls encamped at the distance 
of two miles. 'llie centurions and soldiers 
visited them without restraint, and settled the 
price for which they were willing to sell them- 
selvef. In that vile bargain and sale, a Roman 
army, with abaseneMof spirit till then unheard 
of, submitted to swear fidelity to a focyJgn 
power; mud, to ratify the horrible contract, 
agreed to morder their offloen, or deliver them 
up bound in chains. In this distress, Vocula 
was advised to save himself by flight ; but that 
general was resolved to lace every danger. With 


5 BetasU, luhsbltaDti of wbst Is now called BratuniL 
4 For Sscrortr. see Annals, Ul. ■. 4flL 

6 For Vlndex, and the revolt in Gaol noder hii con. 
duct, see Appendix to Annsls, xvL s. 18. 
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a mind enperlor to distress, ba called his men 
together, and harangued tboB aa follows : 

LVIIl. “I have often addresMd yea, my 
fellow-soldiers, bat never with so much anxiety 
foryoar welfare; aever with so little eoocem 
for myself. You have etmsplred agmiost me, 
aad 1 hear It wlthoat rcgreL Fnnrmpsseri as 
I am by so many enemies, I can welcome death 
as the end of haman misery. But 1 feel for 
you: for yoa my heart bleeds Inwardly. You 
are neither going forth to the attack, nor does 
the enemy offer batUe. lu either case, that 
would be the lot of war, and 1 should be willing 
to share the danger. You are now to draw 
yonr unhallowed swords against your country : 
ClasslouB expects It; he hopes to nuike you trai- 
tors and parricides. He places before your dyes 
the empire of Gaul ; he Invitee you to swenr 
fidelity to that imaginary state. Rut ttill reflect 
for a moment: if fortune baa deserted you, if 
your courage fails, are there do bright exnin[iles 
transmitted to you by your anreetore, to roiieo 
your valour? Hare you forgot bow ofleii the 
Roman armlet, rather than desert their post, 
have died bravely sword in band ? 'Hie allies of 
Rome have seen their cities wrapped In fire, and, 
with their wives and children, perished in the 
flames : and what was their motive ? 'i’hey pre- 
served their faith inviolate, and they diwl with 
glory. Even at this moment you have before 
your eyes the noblest example : iu the old camp, 
the legions, amidst tlie horrors of a siege and the 
miseries of famino, still maintain their post, un- 
dismayed by danger, unseductMl by promises. 
We have arras and men ; a camp well fortified, 
and provisions sufficient for a lung and tedious 
war. That there is no want of money, your- 
selves are witnesses; you have received your 
donative; and whether you impute it to Vespa- 
sian or VitelHus, it is the bounty of (he emperor. 
And will you, my fellow-soldiers, after all your 
victories, after routing the enemy at Gelduba 
and the old camp, will you now shrink at once, 
and sully all your fame? If you dread an en- 
gagement, behold your walls and fortifications, 
your trenches and palisades: those will defend 
you; with those advantages you may stand at 
bay till Buccoiirs arrive from the neighbouring 
proviuoea. Does your general displease you ? 
'rhere are other offloen ; there are tribunea, reu- 
turloni, and, If you will, there are common men, 
to take the command. In all events, let not tho 
world bear the monatroua story, that Classlcus 
and Clrilla, with Roman arms and Roman sol- 
diers, have Invaded Italy. 

But let me ask you : Should the Gauls and 
German! be able to conduct you to the walls of 
Rome, will you there lift your Imploua bands 
against your country ? My heart reooUs with 
horror from the thought. Shall Uoaian soldiers 
be placed aa sentinels at tbs tent of Tutor the 
Treverian ? Shall a BatavlaD give the word of 
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eoatawidt Will jou mct* u r«cniJta to oom- 
pldg Oomiui bottolioof ? Aod wbot ii to 
W tho bfoo ? Wbon tbo Roman leglotu appear 
beibn yoa in orte of battle, what part will yoa 
act 7 Deoertera already, will yon become eo a 
aeeood tlaio ? From tralton to your country, 
wOl yoQ tom tralton to your new alUee? 
Boond by your former oathe, diatraoted by your 
laat, and between both confounded, yon will be 
loot In a maze of fullt, deteetlog yourealree, and 
■tlil more deteated by tbe gode. Immortal 
Jore, eupreme of goda, to whom, for eo many 
trlompha during a epace of eight hnndrod and 
twenty yean, Rome hae bowed down with 
praiee and adoration I thee 1 inrt^ ; and thee 
too, Romnlue, thou mighty founder of the Ro- 
man name ! on thee I call : If it ii your awftil 
wlD, that, under my command, thla camp ehall 
not remain JnTiolate, yet hear my humble prayer; 
praaOTTe It Aom tbe pollution of Barbarians ; 
Bare It from luoh men ae Tutor aod Claeelcoi. 
To these, my fellow-eoldjera, grant nnahaken 
Tirtne; or. If that oannot be. Inspire them with 
remorae, that they may aee their error, and arert 
the horror of flegidous deeda." 

LIX. Thle epeeoh was heard with yarloui 
emotiona. Hope, fear, and ■Hama, roee in the 
minds of the eoldiere. Vocula retired, with bis 
own hand determined to delirer hlmeelf from a 
eedltloue army. Hie slares and freedmen In- 
terposed, but their officious care reserred him for 
a harsher fate. Claielous despatched his assassin, 
by name Emilios Longinus, a deserter from the 
first legion. That mfflsn struck tbe fktal blow. 
Herennlua and Nnmlslaa, who had each the 
command of a legion, were eacured in obalne. 
ClasalouB, In a short time afterwarde, entered 
the camp, with the pomp and apparel of a Ho- 
man oommander ; and though be brought with 
him a mind prompt and daring, he made no at- 
tempt to harangue the men, content with repeat- 
ing the words of tbe oath. The soldiers swore 
fidelity to the empire of the Ganle. The mnr- 
derer of Vocula was rslesd to rank in the army, 
llie rest were rewarded In proportion to their 
crlmae. Tutor gnd Ciaseicus took their dlffer- 
oit eharee in the conduct of the war. Tutor 
proceeded with a strong force to the Agripplnian 
colony, and, haring Inrested the place, oompel- 
lad tbe inhahltante to bind themselree by an oath 
to tbe new empire. He ez^ctsd the asms sub- 
miasJoo from the eoldlen stationed on tbe Upper 
Rhine. Claaaioue marched to filagontlacam, 
and, by hie order, tbe trlbonas who refheed 
obedience were put te death. The prafmt of 
the camp betoek himself to flight. From thooe 
who eubmittod, Classioos selected tbe most die- 
tliifulshed for their profligacy, and sent them to 
the old camp, with dlreotlone to promise a free 
pardon to all who were wUling to eurrender, 
and. In ease of wilful obet|nacy, to glre notice, 
that famiue, the derourlng sword, and ail the 
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hniTori of military rengeance, would be their 
portion. To theae Instructions tbe meesengers 
added ^elr own example and the motires that 
infloenoed their conduct. 

LX. The besieged were now in the last dls- 
treea. Their eenae of duty was still an actiye 
principle, and, on the other hand, famine etared 
them in the face. Between honour and infamy 
they were held in luspenee, and the conflict was 
for some time nndeolded. Their etore of pro- 
rlslons was exhausted. They were In want, not 
only of common food, but eycn of such as neces- 
sity might suggest. They had liyed on horse- 
flesh ; their beasts of burden were consumed, and 
eren of animals impure end filthy none remained. 
Rednoed to thie extremity, they tore up ehrubs 
by tbe root ; they broke down twigs and 
branches ; they gathered the wretched herbs that 
grew penurlousJy between the stones. A geuer- 
one band ! exhibiting, in the last distress, an ex- 
ample of patience and heroic fortitude ! Men 
for erer memorable, if they had not at last, by 
■ending deputise to sue for mercy, tamlehed all 
their glory. The haughty Batavian refused to 
listen to their supplications till they swore 
fidelity to tbe empire of Ganl. By the terms 
of the capitulation, every thing In tbe camp was 
to be delivered up to ClvUis. A band of soldiera 
was, accordingly, sent to guard the money, 
tbe slsvee, the Tlotoallers, and tbe baggage. 
The legions marched ont deetltnte of erery thing, 
with a strong party to escort them. They had 
not proceeded above five miles, when the Ger- 
mans, contrary to all good faith, attacked them 
with sudden fury. Tbe brave and resolute died 
on the spot ; others betook tbemselres to flight, 
and were ent off by the pureuere ; tbe emrivore 
made their way back to the camp. Clvllis called 
the behaviour of the Germans a violation of tbe 
law of uatlone ; but whether be was acting a 
part, or, in fact, bad not sufficient authority to 
restrain a body of undisciplined barbarians, must 
remain problematical. Having pillaged the 
camp, tbe Betavlane threw in comboatiblee, and 
tbe whole was redneed to ashes. All who had 
lately escaped from the fory of tbe sword, per- 
ished In the flames. 

LXI. Cirilis, when he first took up arms 
against tbe Romane, bound hlmaelf by a solemn 
TOW, * according to tbe custom of those barbar- 
ous nations, to cherish the growth of hit hair, 
whltdi vraa now waving about his ahouldera, dJe- 
bevellad, long, and red. Thinking hlmaelf ab- 
aolred by the slaughter of the legions, be cut it 


1 To bind UmnselTes by s solemn vow, not to Hip tbeir 
hair or beard tlU tlwy had acoompUshed tbeir rerenfre, 
w«fl nraal snioag bartvlaiM. Tbs custom obtmioed la 
rtvUlMd ustione, iosoraoofa that Soetonlas tells us of 
Julias Cmst, MiliUt utfua srfeo, «f. 

oimJ0 TUuHsm, tartmm eapUhmqtt* oso 

ante iemptfrit, quam c^mUcusst Soet In Jul. Cks. a 
07, See also tbe Usnners of the Oermsns, s. 7. 
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short fur the tint time dariof ths irmr. He li 
Buid tu have given to his Infant ■on some Rutnan 
prisonera, aa a mark to be levelled tt with little 
darts and arrows, for the divertlou of a child. 
It is worthj of notice, that in the height of his 
zeal for the empire of Gaul, be neither swore 
fidelity himself, nor required that not of submis- 
sion from the Batavians. He relied on the 
Talour of the Germans ; and should it be neces- 
sary to contend for the sovereign power, he con- 
sidered his own abilities, and his fame in arms, 
as a decided superiority. Mummlus Lupeirus, 
the commander of a legion, was sent, among a 
nnmber of ample presents, as a gift to Veleds, a 
prophetess of the Bructerian nation.* She 
ruled over a large tract of territory. Her name 
was held in veneration throughout Germany. 
The superstition of the country ascribed to 
numbars of women a prctcmstural Insight into 
future events; and, in consequence of iliHt {>er- 
Buaiion, many have been revered as goddettses. 
Veletia, at that time, was the oracle of Germany. 
She had foretold the success of her couiitryinon, 
and the destruction of the iegiona Her name, 
in consequence of that prediction, rose to the 
highest pitch. Lupercus was murdered on the 
road. A few centurions and tribunes, who 
were natives of Gaul, were reserved as hostages 
in the hands of CIvilis, to bind the alliance be- 
tween the two nations. The winter camps of 
the cohorts, the cavalry, and the legions, except- 
ing one at Msgoutlacnm, and another at Vln- 
donissa, were levelled to the grooud, or destroy- 
ed by fire. 

LXII. The thirteenth legion, with the aux- 
iliaries that surrendered at the same time, re- 
ceived orders to march, on s day appointed, 
from Novesium to the colony of the Treveriana 
The interval was big with anxiety, terror, and 
distraction. The dastardly thought of nothing 
bat the massacre of the old camp, and expected 
to have that scene renewed. The better sort, 
wbo still retained some sense of honour, blushed 
to see the humiliating condition to which they 
were reduced. ** Wbat kind of march were 
they to undertake? and wbo was to conduct 
them? It was their own act, they said, that 
made the Barbarians arbiters of life and death ; 
every thing depends upon their will and plea- 
sure.” Others oared for nothing but their 
money and their effects. To pack up what they 
valued most, and brace It round their bodies, 
was tbeir only employmenL About shame end 
diabonour they fdt do sedidtade. A few pre 
pared ihelr anna, as if for the field of battle. 
I'he fatal day arrived, morediamal and aflUctJng 
than their imaginations had represented iL Jn 
the comp their wretched appearance pasaed 
without notice : the open field and the glare of 

S For and other prepk e tir women, see the 

limners of the Grrmoii", ' 6. 


day displayod a ocene of deformity. The images 
of the emperors were tom down from the en- 
signs; and the Roman standards, stripped of 
their ornaments, seemed to droop in disgreoe, 
while the colours of the Gauls fluttered In the 
air, and glittered to the eye. 'i'he march was 
■low, silent, melancholy; a long and dismal 
train, resembling a funeral procession. Clnu- 
dius Sanctiis, a man deformed by the loas of an 
eye, of a ferocious countenance, and remarkable 
stupidity, was their leader. 'J'beir disgrace was 
aggravated by the arrival of another legion from 
the camp at Bohn. This wretched state of cap- 
tivity was rumoured about the country, and the 
people, who a little before shuddered at the Ro- 
man name, flocked together Id crowds to behold 
their reverse offortune. The fields were deserted ; 
booses were left empty ; a proiilgloas multitude 
assembled from all quarters to eiijny the DOvelt> 
of the s|>crtacle. The insolence of the rabble 
was more than the aqiindron of horse, railed 
PicKNTiNA,* had |Mtience to endure. They 
marched off in disdain, directing tlieir route 
towards Msgonllacum; nor could Sarictus, their 
commander, by threats or raenao**, divert 
them from their purpoee. In their way they 
met Longinus, the murderer of Voculs, and 
killed him on the spot. By that sacrifice they 
began to expiate their own dingrirc. The 
legions, without altering their course, proceeded 
to the city of the 'J'reverians, and pitched their 
tents under the walls. 

LXlll. Civills and Classicus, elated with 
success, had it in contempiutinii to give the 
Agrippiniaii colony to the fury of the soldiers, 
'llielr own natural ferocity and love of plunder 
conspired to prompt them to this art of barbari- 
ty ; but motives of policy counterbalanced their 
incliiiationa 'J'hcy knew that to the founders 
of a new empire the fame of clemency is always 
an ailvantage. CiviJis had other reasons: his 
son, on the first bi-eaking nut of the war, was 
taken Into custody by the Agrippiniuiis, and 
treated with marks of respect. Civills felt the 
obligation, and gratitude tourhed hli heart ; but 
the nations beyond the Rhine saw the opulence 
of the place, and the increase of population, with 
an eye of envy. 'Hiey insisted, tha^ to termi- 
nate the war, it was neoeswry either to make it 
an open city for all Oermnny, or to demollsb It 
at once, and, by that stroke, exleriuiaste tbs 
Ubian race. 

LXIV. The Tencterlans, a people dwelling 
on the opposite bank of the Rhine, thought fit 
to send ambassadors In the Agrippinlan colony, 
with directiims to explain loan assembly of tbs 
sUte the sentiments of the German nations. The 
person among the deputies mont distinguished by 

3 A squadron of csrmlry raised by tJ»e people of TU 
reotio, whose terrHory, eslWd ^frr PiermHmui, lay on 
the Tnsmn ics. 
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m fbOowii "Th»i ysa bcfv 
to jtmt eountiyv ud i^ 

^ ^ 
1 ^Iriitithl t h j rtki to the fodi, whom wt odor* in 
^ ^ ijift iAilfH io , nod In ptrtlculAr to Mm, tbo ■npreme 
of ddtlei. We ooni^tulAte yon on thle grent 
oooMioD ; yon nrllJ lire, faeoceforward, among 
natioea born In fnedom, and yon will enjoy 
yonr natural rlghta. The Bomani hitherto 
were maiteri of our landi, our riven, and eron 
of the elementa over our heada. They exclnded 
na from all interoouraewltlf yon : Ifatanytlme 
we were allowed acceae to your city, It waa nn- 
der the eye of a guard ; and, what to a warlike 
■ people waa the worst indignity, wo were forced 
to vlalt you without anna, defeiiceleoa and nl- 
moet naked, nay, obliged to pay a tux for the 
fiiTOur. Would you now eetabllah our mutual 
fHendahip on a firm foundation 9 Tfaeae are the 
otedldona : demoliah the walla of your city, 
thoae monumenta of your former alavery. 'ITie 
fleroeat anlmala, if you keep them cloae confined, 
grow mild in time, and forget their nature. 
Kiae at once, and by a general mamacre extirpate 
the Hmnan race. Liberty and the presence of a 
niaater are Incompotible. When you have de- 
■troyed your enemira, let their goo^ be brought 
Into a common atock ; allow no embeizlemeiit, 
nor BUJffer any man to think of hia own private 
advantage. Our common anoeatora enjoyed 
both banka of the Khine ; let thoae rfghu be 
now reatored. The uae of light and air ii given 
by nature to na all, and the aame liberal hand 
haa opened to the brave and Taliant a free paa- 
B^e to every region of the globe. Revive the 
cuatoms of yooranceatora : restore the primitive 
lawa, and renounce the charm of baneful plea- 
■orea. 'fho Homana, hitherto, have waged a 
war of luxury, and have aucceeded more by 
their vlcea * than by their valonr. Prove your- 
aelvei Germina, abake off the yoke; be a regen- 
erated, a brave, unmixed, and warlike people; 
you will then be npon a footing of equality with 
your nrighboura: in time, perhapa, you may 
riae to the dignity of giving Inwa to othera.” 

LXV. The Agrlppiniana dealred time forde- 
ilberation. If they complied with the terma, 
they trembled at the conaeqoencei ; and, In 
their present condition, a peremptory refusal 
waa more than they dared to hazard. Ther an- 
swer was as follows : '• Ai aoon as we perceived 
the dawn of returning liberty, wo Kized the op. 
portanity, with more zeal than prndenre, to 
make common cause with yon and the rest of our 
German relmtivea. But when the Roman ar- 
mlei are iaaembling on every aide, la that a time 
to demolbh our fortlflcatlona ? Thejuncture re- 


1 The Romans kept the nations In lahJectloD, uot so 
by Uwiranns u by the aUnremetits oi pleasure, 
whTrb they oaUad dvillisUoa 8 m the Life of A erkola. 
a SI. 
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qnlrei that wMbouldtalhtr add tothalrstraigth. 
H berttofoci^ thciv bars been within our ter. 
litorleaemlgnnU from Italy and tba^vincaa of 
Roine^ therageof war haadeatr o yed them, or they 

have made their eacape to their natira home. Aa 

to thoae who formerly transplanted their Auni- 
Uaa, and aettled amragat ua, they h^ye been for a 
long time part of the colony, Intermixed and 
blended with ua by intermarriagea and the tlea of 
oonaanguJnlty. Ibelr deaoendanta are our oVm 
progeny: this is their native land, and this 
their country. And are we now required to 
cut the throata of our fathera, our Lrothera, and 
our children? That black design cannot be im« 
pnted to the TenctcrJana, A free commerce 
■hall be eaiabllahed : all duties, that are a re- 
straint on trade and liberty, ahall be repelled. 
Our city ahall be open to you, but with thla re- 
■triction : yon mnit come unarmed, and in open 
day, that these regulation!, at present new and 
therefore feeble, may gain atrength from time, 
and grow into eatabliahed naage. Wo desire 
that Clvilis and Veleda may arbitrate between 
us. Under their sanction the treaty shall be 
ratified.” The Tencterlans acquiesced. Am- 
bassadors were sent with presents to Civilis and 
Veleda, and, by their mediation, ail matters 
were adjusted to the satisfaction of the Agrlppin- 
ians. The deputies, however, were not admitted 
to the presence of Veleda. To increase the ven- 
eration paid to her character, all access to her 
person was denied. She resided in the summit of 
a lofty tower. A near relation, chosen for the 
purpose, conveyed to her aeveral questions, and 
from that sanctuary brought back oraoulnr re- 
sponaea, like a messenger who held commerce 
with the gods. 

LXVl. Strengthened by hia alliance with the 
Agrlppinian colony, CivilJa turned hia thoughts 
to the neighbouring states; determined, if gentle 
measures proved ineffectual, to subdue them by 
force. The Sunicians” hod already submitted 
to his arms, and be bad formed the youth of the 
ooontry capable of bearing arms into regular co- 
horts. To oppose bia progress, Claudius Labeo 
advanced at the head of a considerable body of 
Betaaians, Tungrians, and Nervisns, raised by 
sudden levies. Having taken an advantageous 
post, where be commanded the bridge over the 
Meuse, he ventured an engagement The battle 
was, for some time, fought In a narrow defile 
with doubtful success, till the Germans, with 
their uaual dexterity in swimming, crossed the 
river, and charged Labeo’a forces in the rear. 
Civilis, with s bold effort of courage, or in coo- 
sequenoe of a preconcerted meaaure| rushed 
among the Tungrians, proclaiming aloud, “ that 
the object of the war waa not to procure for the 
Bataviana and Preveriana dominion over the 


B For the Sonld, aes the 0«H>gTapbical Table at tfas 
end of the Voloms. 
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iiadacM. Wfl hart no neb irrofuiee, M wuA 
wild ambitioii. We eodrt yotir aUluiae i 1 dn 
reedy to JdD yofl; your poerel* If yea wfU ; If 
Dot, e oonunon eoldler.'' Tble ipeoch bed Ite 
effect. The common men felt tbe impremhm, 
end ibeethed theJr eworda. In tbet moment, 
Campenni end Juvenelle, tbe l^inf chlefteina 
of the Tan^iene, in befaelf of themeelree end 
their whole nntlon, lubmitted to ClTlJie Lebeo 
made hii escape. 'Fbe Betuiens and the Ner> 
vlani in lllfe manner ■nrrendered. Clrilis In- 
corporated them with hie army, and, In a tide 
of Huccesa, saw hli itrength increasing every 
day. ITie adjacent nations were overawed by 
the terror of hie arms, or voluntarily entered In- 
to the confederacy. 

LX VI I. Meanwhile, Julius Sabinas, having 
destroyed all public monuments of the alliance * 
between Home and the Lingones, caused him- 
self to be proclaimed by the title of Ciesor. He 
put himself, soon after, at the head of an undis- 
ciplined multitude of bis countrymen, and 
marched against tbe Sequaiiians, * a neighbour- 
ing state, at that time faithful to Horae. The 
Sei|UHnian^ did not decline the conllict. For- 
tune favoured the juster cause. 'I'hc Lingones 
were defeated. The rashness with which Sabi- 
nuB rushed on to tbe attack, was e<|ua]Ied by no- 
tbiiig but the precipitation with which he fled 
the field, lie escaped to a cottage, and, in order 
to spread a report of bis death, set fire to the 
plac«. It was generally believed that he perish- 
ed ill tlie flames. He lived nine jears after- 
wards. ITie various arts by which he protracted 
his days, and the subterraneons places In which 
be lay c^incealcd, together with the constancy of 
his Iriends, and the memorable example of his 
wife Kpponina, ® shall be recorded in their pro- 
per place. The victory obtained by the Sequan- 
lans checked the progress of the war. The 
states of Gaul began to think with raodemtiun, 
and to reflect on the law of nations and the faith 
of lubeisting treaties. The people ofHheims" 
set the example. By a proclamation dispersed 
through Gaul, they summoned a oonvention of 
delegates from the several provinces, in order to 
consult which was most for tbe general interest, 
a settled peace, or a rigorous effort for the reijo- 
very of their liberty. 

LX VI 1 1. At Home, in the mean time, these 
trarrsactions, exaggerated always beyond the 


3 Tables of braM, on which was engrsTen tbe treaty 
of alllsDee between the Romans and the LJngooes. 

4 For the Benoani, see tbe OeofTsphlcal Table at tbe 
end of tbo A^ulume. 

5 Tlie account here promised of Epponina’s fidelity has 
not coroe down to us. hhe was dlscorered in a caveru 
\<ith Babioos her haihand nine yean afterwards, and 
with him conveyed to Rome. Plutarrb, who relates the 
parllralsrt, sa>’3 tiiat her death >vas tbe disgrace of Ves- 
pasian’s reign. ^ Appendix to Hist t. s. id 

fl The Hetnl Inhabited what is now called the Dloeese 
of Rktim*. 


tmth, VMpt Haehofia \B ■ ittti of «ul«<y'. . lit 
hod^lnodyoppolntod AnnhttGallOa ob4 PoU- 
Iltn CarOolkto oomihaiMl the Oormoa ormlu; 
but, though they were both offleen of dlttla- 
gaiibed merit, there woe reoeon to feor that they 
would prove unequal to tbe weight of the war. 
Rome, at the same time, could not be left with- 
out a ruler. From the uubridled paarioiie of 
Domitian every thing was to bo apprehendod. 
Antonlus Primus and Arrioa Varua were both 
auspected. The latter commanded tbe pristo- 
rlan gnarda, and by consequence, bad arms and 
men in his power. Muclanus removed him 
from bis office, and, to soften his fall, made him 
auperlntendcnt of the public granaries. To rs- 
coDclIe Domitian, the known friend of Varus, 
to tbe measure, he gave the vacant post to Ar- 
retinus Clemens, a man nearly related to the 
house of Vespasian, and high In favour with th« 
young prince. His father, In the reign of Cali- 
gula, held the same command, with considera- 
ble reputation. Tbe name, Muclanus observed, 
would be welcome to the soldier^, and the new 
officer, though a member of the eeimte, would 
be able to diachnrge the duty of both stations. 
An expedition against the Germans was now a 
aettlod measure. The prinrlpal men at Home 
had notice to attend tbe army. Numbers offer- 
ed theraaelves with views of ambition. I)omi- 
tlan and Muclanus prepared to set out, hut with 
different motives; the prince with the ardour 
of youth, panting for the novelty of enterprise ; 
Muciaiius, will) studied delays, endcavoarlog to 
protract the time, in order to allay the Impctii- 
osity of Domitian. A young man of his rank, 
hurried away by Ida paMioni, or misled by evil 
oounsellors, might, at the head of the army, so 
embarrass every thing, that it would be impos- 
sible either to wage war with advantage, or to 
conclude an honourable peace. 

Two of the victorious legions, namely, the 
sixth and eighth, with the twenty-first from 
the Vitellian party, and the second from the 
forces lately raised, had orders to march into 
Gaul bf different routes ; some over the Penine 
and Cottian Alps, and otliers over- the Graian 
mountaina. The fourteenth legion was recalled 
from Britain, and the sixth and tenth from 
Spain. Alarmed by these preparalloni, the 
states of Gaul, already disposed to pacific mea- 
sures, held a convention at Hhelms. The depu- 
ties of tbo Treverlans attended the meeting, and 
with them Tullius Valentinus, a fierce Incendi- 
ary, and the most active promoter of the wsj. 
In a speech prepared for Ihe purpose, he poured 
forth a torrent of declamation, abounding with 
all the topics of invective usually urged against 
the authority of extensive empires, and all tbs 
iiijiirioui reflections that could be cast on tbs 
Homan name. To inflame aeditioa was tbs 
talent of tbe man. Posseaelng a daring iraina 
and a turbulent vein of eloquence, irt» wonder 
that he was the farourile orator of the vulgar 
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LXIK. Jillu Atup€x, AlewUnf chief amonf 
tlM people of Rhehae, ran Id oppoeltlon to the 
TrererUn, He pointed forth the power of the 
Romene, end the bleninp of peace. “ Natl one,' " 
he said, ** might be Involred In all the calamltiee 
of war by men of no account In the field. The 
oovTard may begin boetiJItlea, but the brare and 
valiant are left to abed their blood In the qoarrel. 
Even then the Roman leglona were adTanolng, 
and to oppon them would be a vain attempL” 
He nrged the faith of treatlea, and by that con- 
alderation auooeeded with men of aoberjadg- 
ment: the young and ardent were reatra I nod by 
the magnitude of the approaching danger. All 
admired the aplrlt of Valentinna, but the adrice 
of Auipex waa adopted. The atatea of Oanl 
bad not forgot, that, In the commotlona excited 
by Vlndex, the Trereriana and Llngonea ‘ had 
aided with Verginlua, and that conduct wu atlll 
felt with reaentment 'I'he mutual Jealouay 
with which the aereral provincea beheld each 
other, waa atlll another reaaon to prerent their 
aotiug in eonoA^ Who waa to hare the con- 
duct Cf the war ? Under whose auapicea were 
the troopa to take the field ? And, if their efforts 
were crowned with aua'eaa, where were they to 
fix the aeat of empire?" By thla aplrlt of emu- 
lation all were thrown Into rlolent debate ; they 
had gained no viotory, and yet were quaireillng 
for the apolla. One atate talked of ita alllancea ; 
another waa rich and powerful; a third boasted 
of Ita ancient origin, and all with arrogance 
claimed the auperlnrlty. The reault waa a 
general reaolution to prefer their preaent con- 
dition to the uncertain laane of a dangeroua war. 
Uetten were deapetched to the Trereriaiia in 
the name of the atatea of Gaul, requiring them 
to lay down their arms, while repentance might 
obtain their pardon, and their friends were ready 
to aollr.it for them. Valentinua opposed all 
terms of accommodation, liia oonntrymen, by 
bit adrlce, were deaf to all remonatrances. But 
war waa not the talent of their leader. Skilled 
Id debate, he was a factious demagogue, and an 
Inactire eoldler. * 

LXX. The exertlnna of the Treverlana, (he 
Llngonea, and other revolted atatea, were In no 
pro po rtion to the iroportance of the occasion. 
Belween tbelr generals no concerted plan, no 
union of connaela. Clvllls trareraed the defilee 
and devloui parts of Belgia, ' with no object In 
view but that of making Labeo bla prisoner, or 
forcing him to fly the country. ClaaaJcos loi- 
tered away the time In Indolence, pleased with 
bla Imaginary empire, and swaying a aoeptre 
not yet In bli poaeeaalon. £ren Tutor neglected 
to secure the banka of the Upper llbine, and 
the passes of the Alps. In the meantime, the 
ont and iwentielh legion, by the way of Vlndo- 


1 Hee Appendix to Annida. xvf. 
i The cooutry about Mntffm. 
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Dian, penetrated .Into Gaol, and Scxtlllni Felix, 
#ith the auxiliary cohorts, forced hla way 
through Rbctla. ' He waa joined by a squad- 
ron of horae, embodied firat by Vltellina, and 
aRerwarda listed nuder Veapaaian. Their com- 
manding officer waa Julius Briganticus, whose 
mother was the aiater of Civilla. The uncle and 
the nephew hated each other ; and, aa ii often 
the case in family quarrels, their animosity was' 
deep, enTenomed, and implacable. Tutor found 
meana to augment hla army by new moatera In 
the country of the Vanglonea, * the C^acatiana, 
and Tribooiana. He added a body of Roman 
veterans, both horse and foot, whom he had 
either loTeigled by promises, or compelled by 
menaces. A cohort detached by Sextilliia Felix 
appeared in eight. The veteran leglonariei put 
the whole corps to the sword ; but seeing the 
approach of Roman generals and a Roman army 
they went over to that aide, and by a aeroiid de- 
sertioii atoned for the disgrace of the first. 
The Tribocians the Vangionca, and the Cara- 
catiana, followed their example. 

Tutor, being now deserted by all but liia 
countrymen the Treveriana, thought it beat to 
make hla retreat. He avoided Magunliacum, 
and made the beat of bla way to Bingium, • 
where, having destroyed the bridge over the 
river Nava, ■ he thought bimaelf posted to ad- 
vantage. Felix, with a cohort under his com- 
mand, hung closely on his rear. Having found 
a fordable place, bis men crossed the river, and 
mabed on to the attack. Tutor waa put to the 
rout, and totally defeated. The Treverlana, 
struck with terror, laid down their arms, end 
dlaperaed tbemselvea about the country. Some 
of their chiefs, to claim the merit of a voluntary 
submiasion, fled for refuge to such states as bad 
not Joined the revolt. I’he legions which had 
been removed, as already mentioned, from 
Novealom and Bonn to the territory of the 
TreverlBiiB, aeiied their opportunity to renew 
their oath of fidelity to 'Veapasian. Valentinos 
waa absent in some other quarter. He returned 
breathing vengeance, and bent on new commo- 
tlona; but the legions qnltted the country, and 
pursued their route to ' Mediomatrlcum, a city 
in alliance with Rome. By the zeal and ardour 
of Tutor and Valentinua, the Treverlana were 
once more Incited to take op arms. To strength- 
en the band of uulnn by cutting off all hopes of 
pardon, they murdered Hercnniui and Numi- 
alna, two commandera of legions ; and by that 
exploit hoped to roose the desperate valour of 
their countrymen. 


3 The RIubU, now tbr GHtont. 

4 Vangtoiw*, now the 41n<reae of JKonm. 

5 Foe Blaglum, see the Ovographicml TsbJe st the eu4 
of the volume. 

6 Nava, a river that nuia into the Rhine. Sea tba 
OeographkaJ Table. 

7 If fdiojDstiiri, now the dioeeae of l/e£a. 
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LXXI. Such wu thf itatfl of the war 
when Petlllui Cerealli reacbod Mafontiacom. 

bl« arrlTml the face of thinfv waa chan^. 
That general, alwayi eager to gire battle, and, 
bj hU natural temper, more diepoaed to hold 
the enemy in contempt than to prevent a inr- 
prlie, harangued hti men, and by hla manly 
eloquence Inspired them with new ardonr. He 
dealred that they would hold themselTea in rea- 
dineia for action, as he was resolved to aelze the 
first opportunity that offered. The levies, which 
had been raised in Gaul, be ordered back to their 
own country, with direction! to publish every 
where, that the legions were anfflcient to defend 
the empire ; and, therefnrr, that the allies might 
return to the employments of peace, secure from 
danger, since the Homan armies had taken the 
field. By this mesmge the Gaols were wrought 
to a more pacidc temper. Their young men 
being thus restored to their country, they felt 
their tribute lighter; and, their service being no 
longer wanted, their seal ruse in proportion. 

Civilis and Classicus saw the sad reverse of 
their affairs. Tutor was defeated, the Treverians 
were cut to pieces, and fortune began to smile on 
the Roman arms. In this dlMtreM, they drew 
together their scattered forces ; taking care, in 
the me^iulirae, to warn Valentinus, by repeated 
mesiwngers, not to stand the hazard of a decisive 
engagement. Cerealia was the more impatient 
to strike a sudden blow. He despatched proper 
officers to Medlomatrlcum, with orders to bring 
forward the legions from that place, by the short- 
est route. Having, in the meantime, united the 
S(ddiers stationed at Magontlacum with the forces 
which he brouglit with him from Italy, ho pro- 
c-efMled by rapid marches, and in three dejn 
arrived at Rigodulum." At that place Valen- 
tinus, St the head of a large body of Treverians, 
had taken post In a strong situation, defended on 
one side by the Moselle, and In other parts 
Included by mountains. To the natural strength 
of the plni« he added a deep fosse, and a rampart 
of stones piled on one another. The Roman 
general wai determined to aannonntall difficul- 
ties. lie ordered the infsntry to rush on to the 
assault, while the cavalry gained the higher 
ground. He despised an enemy consisting of 
iipw levies ; an undisciplined army, to whom 
their fortilicationi could give no advantage which 
Roman v'uloiir was not able to conquer. The 
first ascent was difficulL For some time the 
soldiers were retarded by the missive weapons of 
the enemy ; but In spite of every obstacle they 
gained th^ snmmiL A close engagement fol- 
lowed. 'I'he Barbarians were hurled headlong 
from the steep, as if their fortifications tumbled 
down In mins. In the meantime a party of 
the cavalry, baring circled round the smooth 


H Bigodulam ; now Bif^t oc tbe UoteUt oesr 
TrrrsJ. 


edf« of the hlllf made the principal Belgie ehltfs 
prisonersof war, with Valentinus, tbeir general, 
in the nnmber. 

LXXll. On the fullowlngday Cerealls enter- 
ed the capital of the Treverians. I'he soldiers 
panted for the destruction of the city. “ it wai 
the birth-place of Claasicua and of Tutor. By 
them the legions bad been besieged and mas- 
aacred. What waa the guilt of CreoMma ? That 
uiifortunate city checked the career of a rictorioua 
army for a single night, and, for that ofTenee, 
was swept from the bosom of Italy. And shall 
a hostile city, standing on the confines of Ger- 
many, be allowed to subsist, end even to flourish, 
rich with the spoil of plundered armies, and 
reeking with the blood of slaughtered generals? 
Let the booty be added to the public treasure ; 
but let the place be wrapt in flames, aud the 
whole colony laid in ruins. That Just revenge 
would atone for the loss of so many Roman 
camps. The soldiers ask no more." Cerealls 
dreaded the consequence of Buffering bis army to 
rrtaliafe by acta of cruelty, which, he knew, 
would brand his name with iiil'amy. Hvchecksd 
the fury of his men, and they obeyed. The rage 
of civil war was over, and against foreign etio- 
mles there was nothing to embitter the soldier’s 
mind. There was, besides, another object, that 
touched every heart with compaMloii. The 
legions from Mediomatricum presented a spec- 
tacle truly wretched. Conscious of their guilt, 
they stood with their eyes fixed on the ground. 
Between the two armies uo mutual salutation 
passed. The men in disgiace heard the words 
of consolation from their friends, and made no 
answer. ITiey retired in silence to their tents, 
wishing to hide themselves from the face of day. 
Fear made no part of their distress. They felt 
the infamy of their conduct, and shame aud 
anguish of heart overwhelmed them. Kven the 
men who were flushed with their recent victory, 
stood at gaxe in mute aslonlibraeut. They 
pitied their fellow soldiers, but did not dare to 
raise their voices In their favour. They showed 
their compassion by tliclr pathetic silence, siid 
Interceded for them with their tears. Cerealls 
removed all cause of apprehension. He declared 
that all that had happened, either in consequenoe 
of disaeniions among the superior oflicers, by 
■edition among the soldiers, or the treachery of 
the enemy, was the effect of fatal necessity. 

** But now,” be said, “ the revolted soldfers are 
once more the soldiers of their country. Iraai 
this day you are enlisted in the service, and from 
this day you are bound by the oath ol fidelity. 
The emperor has forgot all that has happened, 
and your general will remember oothlng." 1 ha 
penitent troops were admitted Into the emmp ; 
and the general gave out in orders to every oom- 
pojiy, that DO man should presume, upon My 
occasion, public or private, to mentloo the revolt 
of the legions, or the disasters that happened 
afterwards. 
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LXX.1I1. Cenalla, without Ion of time, 
relied en eeeembly of the Trererleai end Lin- 
gonee. HU speech wee to the following effect : 
** Eloqoenoe U not my proTlnce : it In a talent 
which I never cultivateiL Arms beve been my 
profeeeion : in the field of battle 1 have given 
yoa proof of Uomen valour. But words, and 
what you call eloquence, are, in your eetimation, 
superior gifts, of power to change the colours of 
good end evil. It is not by the nature of things 
that you form your Judgment: the speech of a 
seditions incendiary has more weight and influ- 
ence. But a few plain words may prove a 
seasonable antidote. I shall, therefore, explain 
myself to you on certain points, which, now the 
war U over, it will be more your interest to hear, 
than mine to enforce. When the Roman gen- 
erals at the head of their armies entered your 
territories, and the other provinces of Gaul, they 
were neither led by their own ambition, northe 
lust of conquest. They were Invited by your 
aiKM-stors, at that time tom by intestine divisions, 
and driven to the brink of ruin. You had call- 
ed the ^Germans to your aid, and those Barba- 
rians proved the wont of tyrants : they enslaved, 
without distinction, those who Invited them, 
and those who resisted. The battles which 
Rome has fought with theTeutonei' and the 
Cimbrlant, need not be mentioned. Her wars 
in Germany, and the toll and vigour of her le- 
gions, with the various events that fullowed, are 
all sufficiently known. If the legions seized the 
banks of the Rhine, can the defence of Italy be 
deemed the motive? The protection of Gaul 
was the object, that another Ariovistus* may 
not aspire to reigp over you. And do you now 
Imagine that Civiiis, or the Batavians, or the 
natioDi beyond the Rhine, have that affection 
for you and your welfare which your forefathers 
never experienced from their ancestors? 'Hie 
tame motives that first incited the Germans to 
cross the Rhine, will ever subsist; ambition, 
avarice, and the love of new aettleraents, will be 
perpetual incentives. The Germans will be 
ready, at all times, to change their swampy fens 
and barren deserts for your fertile plains, and 
fruitful valleys. On your own soil they wish to 
lord It over you. They come to ravage your 
lauds, and liberty is the pretext. But the rights 
of man, and other specious names, are the lan- 
guage of all who want to usurp dominion over 
others. 

LX XIV. “^Your country, till you put yoar- 
selves under our protection, was at all times ha- 
rassed with wars, and oppressed by tyrants. 
Rome has been often Insulted, often provoked, 

1 See Velleius Patermiiu, lib. IL ae sod 12; Plutarch 
lu Mario j snd Uallet's Introduction to the History of 
Denmark, voL, L p. 13. 

2 Kor AriovUtus, the GenDsii chief wbo puehed hit 
conquests lu Osul, see C«skr De BelL-GslL I. ■. 31. 
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by the auruly spirit of the Gauls ; and what has 
been the use of her victories? She required do 
more at your bands than what was necessary 
for the aid of a government that defends and 
protects you,’ To maintain the tranquillity of 
nations, arms are neoeaary; soldiers must be 
kept in pay; and without a tribute from the 
provinces, how are supplies to be raised? Iq 
common with the citizens of Rome, you enjoy 
every benefit Our legions are often command- 
ed by you ; you are governors of your own pro- 
vinces, and even of others subject to the empire. 
All poets of honour are open to yon ; nothing is 
precluded. Does a virtuons prince reign at 
Rome i though placed at a distance, you feel the 
mildness of bis government Doeu a tyrant 
rule with an iron rod, his weight it felt by those 
immediately within his reach. Natural evils, 
such as incesaunt rains, and barren seasons, you 
are forced to bear:* political evils, such as the 
avarlc^eand prodigality of princes, should In like 
manner be endured. As long as there are men^ 
there will be vices. But vice is not without in- 
terruption. Better times succeed, and the vir- 
tue of a good prince atones fur antecedent evils. 
But, perhaps, you expect from Tutor and 
from Classicui a mild and equitable reign. 
Under their auspices armies must be raised 
to repel the Germans and the Britons; and 
this, you fancy, will be done with lighter 
taxes than you pay at present. Overturn the 
Roman power, (may the gods avert so dire a 
calamity !) and what think you will be the con- 
sequence? The nations will rise in arms, and 
the world will be a theatre of war. During a 
space of eight hundred years, the mighty fabric 
of the empire has been raised by the valour of 
the legions, and a series of victories ; nor can 
that fabric be rent from its foundation, without 
baryingall wbo prevail against it in one general 
ruin. In that scene of wild commotion, Gaul 
will be the sufferer. You have gold and riches, 
those great incentives of ambition, and the prime 
cause of war. Peace is your interest. Clierish 
it, therefore, and honour the city of Rome . a 
city, that protects her subjects, and is ever 
r»df to receive the conquered upon equal terms 
with her own inhabitants. Take warning from 
your own experience ; you have known the 
smiles and the frowns of fortune; It will now 
be yonrs to show that you have the wisdom to 


3 No tribute wsf required fyoiu the OsuU, but what 
was absolutely secetsary Tor the support of fovem- 
meot 

4 Seneca expresses himself to the same effect : Owuiia 
itafue tie patihtr tapient, tdi kiemit rigorvm^ et la- 
temperanfram ctrli, %a ferveret morbotgue, et aetertM 
ferU aeei^eniin. Senecs, De CoDstantJa Saptentls, cap. 
0. Pope has said la the mue spirit : 

If plsfoes or earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 

ViTjy then a Bobgia or a Catilike f 
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prefer to a reTolt, wbich me j lorolve you all In 
rain, a pacific temper, and a due regard to your 
own Internal happinen.” Thii speech revived 
the drooping spirits rf the Gauls. They ex- 
pected to be treated with rigour, and their fears 
were dissipated. 

LX XV. The Romans were in possession of 
the Treverian state, when Cerealls received let- 
ters from CivilLSBod Classicus, In substance as 
follows : ** Vespasian is no more ; chough the 
secret is suppressed w ith care, the fact is well 
known. Italy and Rome are reduced to the 
last extremity by their own dissensions. Do- 
mitian and Mucianus are high-sounding names, 
yet signify nothing. If Cereaiis aspired to the 
sovereignty of Gaul, CivUia and Classical would 
rest contented with the Ratavian dorainious. 
If he preferred the declHlon of the sword, they i 
were willing to try the fortune of the field." 
To this message CereaJis returned no answer, 
but lent the letter, and the person who brought 
it, to Domitian. Meanwhile, the Barbarians, 
la detached parties, came pouring down from 
every quarter. Cerealia was censured for suffer- 
ing an army to be aasembliHl, when he might 
have attacked the enemy in sepamte divisions, 
before they formed a junction. He had even 
neglected to fortify hia camp, and ot last contented 
himself with a fosse and a palisade. 

LXXVI. The chiefs of the German army 
were divided in opinion about their future 
operations. Civilia was for waiting till the na- 
tions arrived from the other side of the Rhine. 

llie Romans," he said, “ would shrink with 
terror from the approach of those gallant war- 
riors. The Gauls were of no account; a race 
of dastards, and the ready prey to the conqueror. 
The Belgians are the strength of their nation ; 
and yet those states sre either in arms against 
the Romans, or with us in their hearts." Tu- 
tor opposed this advice. By protracting the 
war, the enemy would gain time to augment 
their army. ITieir legions were advancing on 
every side. One waa already arrived from Bri- 
tain, othera were on their march from Spain, 
and more from Italy ; all hardy reterans, Innred 
to the fatigue and the perils of war. The Ger- 
mans, for whom we are desired to wait, are 
atrangera to discipline; men unaccustomed to 
obey their officers, without any other guide than 
their own caprice, and the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Besides this, they are a renal race; 
money Is their passion, and with those sinews 
of wsr the Romans are best provided. And 
when the price of inactivity ia equal to the 
wages of war, whar soldier will not prefer the 
former? If we offer battle, what force has 
Cerealia to bring against us? His legions are 
the poor remains of the Gerrosn army, the re- 
fuse of the sword, all lately bound by solemn 
oaths to the empire of the Gaols. On wbat 1 
does the Roman fonnd bis hopes? He put to| 


the rout an undisciplined handful of men under 
the conduct of Vslentinoa : but that very cir- 
cumstanos will be his ruin. The general aitd 
fals army are inspired with a fit of valour, and 
will soon have raison to repent of their rash- 
ness. I.ret him hoxard an engagement: it will 
not be with V’^aJeritinus, a young orator, fluent 
in words, but of no akill in war ; tiie affkir will 
be with CivilisBud with CJonicus. The aiglit 
of those chiefs will cover the legions with con- 
sternation : their defeat, their flight, their fa- 
mine, and their ignominious surrender, will ail 
be present to their miuds, and all will plunge 
them in despair. As to the Treverlani and 
Lingones, will they be faithful to the Romans? 
Remove their fears,' and the next moment tliey 
are on our side." Such was the advice of Tu- 
tor. Classlcui adopted it, and the measure waa 
forthwith carried into execution. 

LXXVU. The chiefs drew op their men in 
order of battle. In the centre they stationed 
the Uhiana and Lingones, the Batavian cohorts 
ill the right wing, the Bructerians and Trnc- 
terlans in the lefL They resolved to attack the 
Romans in their camp. One division poured 
down fn)m the bllla, while the rest advanced 
with rapidity over the plain that lay lietween 
the high road and the Moselle. Ibe blow was 
struck with such audden vigour, tliat Cereaiis, 
who passed tlie night out of his camp, received 
in bed the news of the attack and the defeat 
He gave no credit to the account, hut persisted 
with auger to condemn the folly of the messen- 
gers, till he saw a scene of carnage. The Ger- 
mans bad forced the intrenchmenta ; the cavalry 
was routed ; and the bridge over tlie Moselle, 
which made a communication between the Tre- 
verions and the Agrippinlans, was in possession 
of the enemy. Undismayed in the moment’of 
danger, be rushed forward, without wailing for 
hls armour, to retrieve the loss. He threw 
himself into the middle of the fray, and faced 
every danger, defying darts and javelins, ani- 
mating the brave, and stopping such as fled 
from their post. His example routed a spirit 
of emulation. Numben went to bis aaslstance. 
His happy temerity recovered possession of the 
bridge, and that Important pass was secured by 
a chosen band. 

Cereaiis returned to the camp. He tbera 
saw the legions which had been captured at No- 
vealum and Bonn, dispersed in wild disorder, 
their standards well nigh abandoned, and the 
eagles In danger of foiling Into the bands of the 
enemy. Enraged at the sight, he exclaimed 
aloud, “ It ia not Flaccus, It is not Vocula, 
whom you thus abandon ; against me you have 
no charge of treachery. The confidence which 
I reposed in you is my only crime. I was weak 


6 n>« Trevlrl and Ungones had been pertosded bjf 
CerealU to liy down thetr amu. 
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eooojfh to belifTp that you repented of your 
■abmlMlon to the empire of GeuI ; I thought 
you cmpahle of remembering, with remorse, your 
Tlolated odth of fidelity to your coutitry : bnt 1 
WM too croduloui. Add me to the list of your 
murdered geuemli ; stretch me in deeth with 
Herennius mud Numisiu*; it he the fate of 
all your commaiideni to perish by the liaiidm of 
their moldleri, or to be butchered by the enemy.' 
Go, tell Vempaiimn, or, If you will, tell Clasilcus 
and Clvilis (for they are nearer), tell the Bur- 
barimne, all your brave explolu, and make it a 
merit with them that you have dewrted your 
general. But remember that the legions are at 
Land. 'ITiey will revenge my death, and your 
crimes will not remain unpunished.” 

LXXVlll. Theae reproaches were founded 
in truth : the tribunes and other oflScera urged 
the same topics, llie soldiers rallied, but could 
only form in cohorts, or In separate companies. 
Surrounded aa they were by the enemy, and 
forced to engage within their intrencbmenta. 
amidst the tents and baggage, they were not 
able to present a regular line of battle. Tutor, 
ClasslcuB, and Clvilis, at the head of their re- 
spective divisions, enacted winders. Ihey in- 
vited the Gauls to liberty, the Batavians to im- 
mortal glory, and the Germans to the plunder 
of the camp. All things conspired in their fav- 
our, till the one and twentieth legion, finding an 
open space, drew up In regular order, and, after 
sustaining for some time the shock of superior 
numbers, turned the fortune of the day. 'J'he 
gods, in that moment, became jiropitlous to the 
cause of Rome.' Nothing but their special pro- 
tection could work that wonderful change, in 
consequence of which, the conquerors, who the 
instant before were beaming down all opposition, 
flefi in a sudden panic from Inferior niimberH. 
Their consternation, as tl\ey declared afterwards, 
was occasioned by the cohorts that rallied after 
their defeat, and showed themselves on the ridge 
of the hills. They seemed to the BaUviaiis a 
reinforcement just arrived. But the fact is, 
their love of plunder was the cause of their ruin. 
When they had gained the advantage, and ought 
to have pursued it, they began to qnarrel among 
themselves for their share of the booty. On the 
other hand, Cereolls, by hls negligence, well 
nigh lost bis army ; but bis bravery afterwards 
redeemed his character. Determined to make 
the heat use of his victory, he took the enemy a 
camp on that very day, and rased It to the 
ground. 

LX XIX. 'fbe Interval allowed to the sol- 
diers to repose from their fatigue was but short. 
Cerealls marched to the Agrlppinlan colony, 


1 Hordeonlui Flscciis and Voculswere murdered by 
their own sohUen. Nomlsiui snd Herennlus died by 
tbe sword uT the iDemy. 
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where the inhabitants were ready to deliver up 
tbe wife and sister of Clvilis, with the daughter 
of ClsBsicus, all three left In their hands as hos- 
tages for the due performance of mutual trea- 
ties. They bad, at this time, massacred all the 
Germans throughout their colony. For this 
act they dreaded the vengeance of an enraged 
nation, and applied for suocoors, before the ene- 
my could he again in force to renew the cam- 
paign, and revenge their slaughtered country- 
men. For thst purpose Civills had already 
planned his measures. He depende<l on the as- 
sistance of a cohort of distinguished bravery, 
composed of Chauclans and Frisians, and, as he 
Imagined, safely posted at 'lolblacura," in the 
Agripplnian territory. At the head of this re- 
solute band he had projected a sudden attack, 
but, on the road, Lad the mortification to hear 
that those gallant soldiers were all destroyed. 
They had been invited by the Agrippianians to 
a aumptnous feast, and, in the night, as they lay 
oppressed with sleep and wine, their cottages 
being set on fire, tbe whole cohort perished in 
one general conflagration. At the same time/' 
Cerealls made a fon'cd iharcli to the relief of the 
city. Clvilis had now another care to distract 
hls attention. He saw that the fourlecnih 
legion, co-operating with the fleet from Bri- 
tain, might harass the Biitavians on the sea- 
coast, and lay waste the country. 1 hat le- 
gion, however, marched over land,^ under the 
conduct of Fahius Priscus, to invade tiie Tuu- 
grians and the Nervians. Those two st-Tfes 
submitted to the Romans. The ('aninefates, in 
the mean time, attacked the fleet, and either took 
or sunk the greatest part. By the same people 
a large body of the Nervians, who had taken up 
arms in favour of Romans, was totally over- 
thrown. Clajwicus, in another part of tlie roun- 
try, fell in with a party of horse, detached by 
Cemlif to Noresinm, and engaged them with 
good success. These, it is true., were petty ad- 
THiitsfes; hut, being frequent, they tarnished 
the fame of the victory lately obtained by Cere- 
alls. 

LX XX. During these transactions, Mucl- 
anns, who was still at Rome, ordered the son nf 
Vitelllui' to he put ileath. Politlcsal nprewsity 
was the colour which he gave to this proceeding : 
If the seeds of discord were not destroyed, the 
rude scene of rivil commotion would never be 
cloaed. He still continued to foster ill will to 
Antonios, snd, for that reason, excluded him 
from the train appointed to attend Domltlnn in- 

S TolMmcnm, now ZuJpirh, In the diocese of Co/nfiite 

3 Broiler ssyi, s mllitiu-y road may still be tn-rrrl 
from OetgoHaoum (fiow Bottlognti) to Atiuititm the 
csplUl of the TuHgri ; now Tongrtt, In the Blshoprie 
of Lifgt 

4 The non of Vitellliu, called Ocrtnsulois, llht H. 
Kt. 
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tn Gaul. The afft^tion* of th(* army, he wrll 
knew, were fixed on a j^enernl, who had led 
them on to victory; and luch was the pride of 
Antonins, that ao far from bending toa superior, 
he could not brook an eqaaL Being superseded 
by Mucianus, he set oat. In disgast, to Join Ves- 
pasian. The reception which he met with from 
the em|>erur, though it bore marks of displeasure, 
did not, however, answer his expectation. Ves- 
pasian was divided between opposite motives : he 
knew that the servicea of Antonins were too 
glaring to be overlookefl, and that the war was 
terminated by his ability; but still Mucianus, 
by his letters, continued to Infuse the rancour of 
his own private animosity, llie courtiers were 
niao leagued against Antonins : they represented 
him in (»diotu colours, as a man of high ambition, 
fierce, and overbearing. Nor did their malice fall 
to revive the reproaches of bis former conduct-* 
Antonius was at do pains to soften prejudice, 
llii arrogance provoked new enemies. He 
magnified his own exploits, and talked In degrad- 
ing terms of other officers, particularly of Cfficina, 
a man, he said, of an abject spirit, who had sur- 
rendered with disgrace.' By this cundiict Anto- 
nins gave umbrage to ail. Hit consequence de- 
clined, and the emperor, still preserving the ex- 
teriors of friendship, lost nil afTection for his per- 
son. 

liXXXI. Vespasian passed some months at 
Alexandria, having resolved to defer bis voyage 
to Italy till tile return of summer, when the 
winds, blowing io a regular direction, afford a 
safe and pleasant navigation. During his rcHi- 
deuce in that city, a number of incidents,* out 


I) See HiBL iL s M. 

6 r^loK was kept in chsins by hla own soidJers, 
Hist iiL s. 31. 

7 It Is not clear tliBt Tacitus placed any faith In this 
extraordinary story. He says. Indeed, that two miracles 
were attested by men who were eye-witnesses, and bad 
no longer any Interest U» corrupt their testimony. But 
iJiat very obserrmtion Implies that there might havs 
been, at the point of time, mcndacio pretium : if so, men 
who haro been the authors of a lie, are not always wlll- 
liig to convict themselves. It is moreover evident that 
they might have been lmp(>sedapon. We see that Ves- 
pailan was afraid of es posing himself to public lidlcole, 
and therefore consulted the physldanB, who reported 
that the two men were curable ; and In consequeDf*e of 
that opinion, YespasLan was willing to haxard the at- 
tempt, as Suetonius says, before a public anembly, pm- 
tarn pro condone. Tlwi phyalLrUus, it U highly probable, 
produced the two patients when they had by their pre- 
viooB arts Insored tbe emperor's snccets. The story ia 
not related by Tacitus with tbe air of a man who believ- 
ed tba fact : be has elsewhere given his reason for some- 
times admitting the improbable into his narrative : TuZ. 
gatu traiititgue demere fidem non aunai. Voltaire 
seems to be tbe only writer who has endeaTourod to es- 
tablish this miracalooB cure. Ho says, De toutei 1 pm 
gnorimnu miraeuleuMet, le* plue attodeei, let pku au- 
tMonUfuet, Montcellet deeeiavcvgle a ywf f * empereurJ et- 
panan rewdtt la rue, etdece paralptic auqwl il remdii 

Putage de Met murmbret. Ce n’ett pat hd gut ckercMe a te 
jttire raJotr par det pretiiget, dant aa monargue ajin-mt 


of the onl nary course of nature, aeenied to 
mark him ns tlie p.irticiilar favourite of tbs 
goda. A man of mean condition, born at Alex- 
andria, had loat hla sight by a defluxioa on hn 
eyea. He preaented himself before Vespasian, 
and, falling prostrate on tbe ground, implored the 
emperor to administer a rare for his blindneaa. 
He came, be said, by tbe admonition^f Serapls,” 
the god whom the auperstition of the Pigyp- 
tlana holds In tbe hlgheat veneration. The re- 
quest was, that the emperor, with his spittle, 
would condescend to moisten tbe poor man’M lace 
and the balls of bis eyes. Another w1h» hod lost 
the use of hia hand,* inspired by the same gisl, 
begged thnt he would tread on the part affected. 
Veapaslati smiled at a request so almiird and 
wild. 'The wretched objecU persisted to Implore 
his aid. He dreaded the ridicule of a vain at- 
tempt ; but the importunity of the men, and tho 
crowd of flatterers, prevailetl upon the jirince 
not entirely to disregard their petition. 

He ordered the physiclaiiH to lumslder smong 
themselves, whether the blindness of the one, 
and the paralj'tic affection of the other, were 
within the reach of human asslstaiicr. 'llje re- 
sult of the consultation was, “ thjit the organs 
of sight were not so injured, but that, by remov- 
ing tbe film or cataract, the patient might recov- 
er. As to the disabled limb, by proper nfiplica- 
tioiiB and Invigorating medicines, it was not im- 
possible to restore it to its former tone, llie 
gods, perhaps, intended a special remedy, and 
chose Vespasian to be the instrument of their 
dispensations. If a cure took place, tlie glory of 
it would add new lustre to the name of (’lesar ; 
if otherwise, the po<ir men woiiJd liear the jests 
and raillery’ of tlie people. Ve*.pnHiuii, in the lido 
of his affairs, began to think tliat lliere wav 
nothing so great and wonderful, nothing so im- 
probable or even Inrrediblc, whirli his go«Ml for- 
tune would not accomplish. In the presince ol 
a prodigious multitude, all ere4.t with exiK’cta- 
tion, he advanced with an air of serenity, himI 


n'a piu betotH. Voltslre’a reason for giving rrt'dil to 
tbe story Is blgbly unfortunalr. t'eHjrtirtlsn hmh fur 
from being established In the imperiki hast Sjietonius 
expresbly says, be was not then poMesM*d of llin ivu'p. 
reign majenty: AultmUtt et guon majptUu gturdnnt, 
moro pnmeipt deerat Hee Suetonius, m Vesr*. h. 7 I'he 
new emperor wasadviwHl by his friendd to act bis |mrt 
on the orrs-iion. 'ITie pretended power of working 
miracles whs Uionglit good fMiliry. Voltsim not 

appear to have examwjod the htory w ith due attention. 

It is welJ known that hJs roiusrke are oilen made w ILh ^ 
a Btnleler purpoM*. 

H In caw of Birknees, it wiu« Uw rustom of tbe corninon 
people, by the aiMee of the Egyptimi pm-sts, to HbhtHin 
from fiKkl, fu»d lie In the temple of Sompis, strelehed on 
thetikins of vU-tims sIhId st the allnr Henee tlw dU- 
tempered Tlsions of eraird Iroaglnatlwis, which were 
cnnBid4‘red n light dirine and prophery. 

D .Snetonlua relates tin- two mlrarlet ; but what Taer- 
tus rails B parslylle hand, he rsyti was a paralytic leff 
In Verp B 7 
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hiMTded the txp«Hment. The parmlytio hand 
recoTered Ita functlone, and the blind man 
MW the Itfbt of the sun. By living witnesaca, 
who ware actually on the apot, both eveiita are 
confirmed at thia hour, when deceit end flattery 
can hope for no reward. ‘ 

LX X X 1 !• Veapaslan waa now determined to 
rlalt the ■auctuary of Servpia, in order to oonault 
the p>d about the future fortune of the empire. 
Having glren ordera to remove all intruder!, he 
ntered the temple. While he adored the dei- 
ty of the place, he perceived, in the midst of hie 
levotlon, a man of priucipal note among the 
Egyptian! advancing behind him.* The name 
of thia pcr*on waa Baailiden, who, at that mo- 
ment, waa known to be detained by illnraa at 
the distance of aeveral milca. Veepaeian inquir- 
es! of the pricaU, whether they had toen Basiliden 
that day in the temple. He aiked a number of 
other!, whether they had met him in any part 
of the city. At length, from mctiaengere whom 
he deepatched Oh horaeback, he received certain 
intelligence, that Baiilidee waa no Icn than 
fouracore miiea distant from Alexandria. He 
roncludeo, therefore, that the gods had favoured 
him with a preternatural viaion, and from the 
Import of the word Basilidks,’ he inferred an 
interpretation of the decrees of Hcayen In fav- 
our ofhia future reign. 

LX XX I II. Concerning the origin of the 
god Serapln, a aubjeet hitherto untouched by the 
lioman writera, the account given by the prieate 
of Egypt ia aa followa : At the time when 
Ptolemy, the flrat of the Macedonian race, who 
settled the government of Egypt, had raiaed 
walln and ramparta to defend the new-built city 
of Alexandria, and after wards gave a temple and 
the rites of national worship, a youth of grace- 
ful mien, and size above the human form, ap- 
peared to him in a midnight vision, command- 
ing him to send some of bis trusty friends as 
far as Poutus, to bring from that place into 
I^igypt the statue of the preternatural being then 
before him. By his compliance with those di- 
rections the prosperity of the whole kingdom 
would be advauced, and the city which should 
be BO happy aa to pooeu that valuable treasure^ 
would be great among the nstions. In that 
instant the youth wae seen mounting to heaven 
in a column of Are. Ptolemy had recourse to 
the Egyptian prleets, the usual luterpreters of 
dreams and prodigies. But those religionists 
had DO knowledge of Poutus, nor of any foreign 
modes of worship. Timotheus, the Athenian, 
a man descended from the race of the Eumol- 


l Tsdtus wrote bti History in the reign of TraJsn 
when the Vevpasisii or FlaYian family was extlnrt. 

i This tecooDt of VespaaUn and BeslUdes is related by 
Saetonlus In Vesp. s. 7. 

5 The name of BasiUdea, from the Greek word 
Aae-iXv;, gave Vespasian itronger hopes of attaining the 
Koren* Ign ptiwt'r. 


pldes, * was called in to their snlatance. 
Ptolemy had, before this time, invited him from 
the city of Elensls, to preside over the mysterlea 
and the eetablished worship nf the country. 
He now desired Timotheus to explain what 
god had visited the king in his dreams, snd what 
were the rites and ceremonies of his new reli- 
gion. Timotheus addressed himself to such as 
had travelled into Pontus, and. upon Inqnlry 
learned that there was in those parts a city cal- 
led Sinope, “ and near it a temple of groat cele- 
brity, sacred to Pluto. Such was the opinion of 
the natives, founded on tradition, and confirmed 
by the statue of the god erected in the temple^ 
with a female form at bis side, supposed to be 
Proserpina. Ptulemj', like other kings, was 
easily alarmed ; but, lumn recovering from his 
apprehensions, forgot tho whole business, ad- 
dicting himself entirely to bis pleasures, and 
little solicitous about religious matters. The 
same form appeared to him a second time, ar- 
rayed in terror, and in a tone J)f menace denoun- 
cing vengeance on the king and his whole em- 
pire, if the orders already given t^ere not obeyed. 
After this visitation Ptolemy sent his deputies 
with magnificent presents to Scydrotbemis, the 
prinoe then on the throne of Sinope. The am- 
bassadors had it ill their instructions to touch at 
the Isle of Delos, there to consult the Pythian 
Apollo. They sailed with favourable winds, 
and bad a quick pasuige. The answer of the 
oracle was in explicit terras : " Pursue your 
course, carry off the Ktiliie of my father, and let 
that of my sister he unrenioveil.” 

LXXXIV. Having reached Sinope, they 
preseutcil their gifts, and opened their comiuii- 
slon to Scydrotbemis. I’liat monarch hesitated 
for 84 »me lime. He dreaded tho displeasui'e of 
an angry deity ; the clamours of his people 
alarmed him ; and, at times, the gifts and (ire- 
sents of the ambassadors dazzled hiii imagination. 
ITie business remained tlireo years in suspense. 
Ptolemy never desisted from hii purpose. He 
renewed his entreaties ; he omitted no arts ol 
persuBsiun •, be added new dignities to his em 
bassy, increased the number of ships, and made 
his presents itill mure magnificent. A dreadful 
vision appeared to Scydrotbemis, threatening 
dreadful consequenoes, if he persisted in his op- 
[>osition to the measures of a god. The king 
fluctuated between opposite connscls. His delay 
was punished by a variety of disasters, by sore 
disease, the manifest signs of divine vengeance, 
and calamities increasing every day. In thni 
distress he called an assembly of the people, anil 
laid before them the orders of the ginl, thi 


1 4 The descendants of Euinolpiin calliKi Foimolpidr 
were the prlewts of CereH. who presided over the rih*- 
ralloLi from the town of £/cilru, the Eleunniun tnysta 
vies. 

I 5 For Sinope, see the Geofrsphkml Table at ll.e cm 
! of the V«ilnme. 
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viniuDf of Plolemy, as well ns those which he . 
<4\v himself, aiiJ the mitterics that ihreHteoed 
'he whole community. The populace clamoured 
II opposition to their sovereign. 'I'hey envied 
he Egyptian monarch, and, trembling for them- | 
>elve«, rushed in a body to guard the avenuea of ' 
-he temple. Common fume, ut oil times dcligbt- 
ng ill the inarvelioua, sjiread a report, that the 
;(m 1, of his own motion, quitted tlie temple, and ' 
mibarkcd on board one oi the venHcfi that lay at \ 
iiichor in the harbour. '1 o comjiletc the miru- 
de, though (I large tract of Rca divided Sinope' 
rom Alexandria, the voyage was jurformed in 
css than three days. A temple, such as suited 
1 great and opulent city, was built at a ]»1ace | 
lulled Uhocdtis, * where, in ancient times, a I 
_ihn[M*l had been dedicated to Si'mpla mid lain. | 

Such is the liiNtory of the god Serapis, aiidhiu 
[iixt intioiluction into Egypt. There l«, how- | 
e>rr, a dilTei eni acroiiiit, wliich plai-es the whole 
li'uiisactioij in the reign of the third Ptolemy, 
who, It is said, brought the statue from Sideiicia, 
li city ol vSyria : others assert, that it wiw found 
it Memphis, ’ the delehrated capital of ancient j 
I'^gypt. CoiKMUTiiiig the gml hiuiHelf the 
opiniuiiH of uiitiipiariaiisare not less at variance. 
On account of liis healing act, lie is by simie 
. ailed ..Esculdpiiis ; by others, Oniris the raont 
HIM lent deity ol' the country; and many, w'ho 
(liiiik him the governing luiiid of the univiTM*, 
gi\e him the name of Jujjiter. Ilut the jirovail- 
ing doctrine mainlaini that Pluto is the true 
deity. That liy|K»(hesis is either lounded on 
the reasoning of mystic interpreters, or eunfimied 
by (sirtain symlnils, that manifest the uttributea 
L)f the god. 

JjXXXV’. We return to tliealTairs of Rome. 
Doinitian and IVluciaiiiis Ket out on their expe- 
dition. They had hardly reaclied the foot of the 
Alps, when they received advice of the victory 
gained by Cerealia over the Treveriana. Of this 
news they enteitained no doubt when they aaw 
X'ulentinuH • brought in a prlaoiier, loaded with 
irons. Even in ruin that gallant chief appeared 
with a mind unconquered. The apirit that ani- 
mated him in the field, was itill viaible In hia 
:uuutenance. lie waa heard in vindication of 
ilia conduct ; but cui'ioaily and a desire to try 
Lhe apirit of the man were the only motives, 
lleiiig condemneil to bulfer death, he persevered 
uitli unubakeii coiiitancy. Inhiilaat inoineuls 
He WHS told, with on air of iniiult, that hie coiin- 
:iy waa reduced to subjection; he calmly aii- 
(vvered, ^'ou have rfc,^Miciled me to my fate: I 
1 die without regret.” Miicinnus thought It ^ 
[iuie to change the ]dan of his expedition. The 
lesigii had been long rolling in his mind, though 


<1 For tbe rity o/ Rluicotla, »ee llie Geogru|>liicaJ 

7 For Meinijbi^, we the Geopmpbirid laMe. 
^'nleatiiiiiM, nienliuiieJ iii Uiis book, a. 7i. j 


he iio\%' startisl it aa a new scheme suggested by 
the events of war. The gods (he said ) had 
favoured the Homan arms, and crushed the tur- 
bulent spirit of the enemy. At such a time, it 
would ill hecomo Domitian to snatch the laurel 
from the brow of the general who had fought 
with such brillisnt siiccesa. If the majesty of 
the empire, or the security of the provinces of 
Gaul, were exposed to danger, the crisis ^rould 
be worthy of the emperor’s son ; but the (.'an- 
iuefutea and the Uatavians were the proiHir 
quarry of inferior connnanders. 'J'he prince 
might now proceed as fur as Lyons. At that 
]dace he might display the ]K)mp of imperial 
grandeur, Buperiur to the litilr ninhition ol en- 
gaging ill petty sklniiishes, \et near at hand, 
and ready, il' ocu-aHioii called, to undertake a 
great and important piiU^rprlse. 

1-.XXXVJ. I’he veil was too thin to hide 
the designs of IMuciimus; but to yield to liis 
artifice, without si^'einiiig to detect it, w as jiidgeiJ 
the Iiest jMiliry. Domitian inooeedisl to l^yoiig. 
At that jilaxu* he is said, by aeci’et mcsmuigers, 
to have tainperesl “ w'itli Cereulis, in order to 
Hoiind the diijiOEsilioii of that ufijeer, and h'ani 
bi'fon'hand, whetlier, on the appeaiTinca of the 
prince at lliehe^id ot the army, he would he will- 
ing to resign the eomiuand. Whether JDomi- 
tian had it in contcmplHtiun to levy war against 
his father, or to Hlreiiglhen himself against liis 
brother Titus, remains uiicfrlam. CcrealiH had 
the wisdom to decline the overture, ronsiderliig 
it as nothing more than the vain project of youth 
and Inexperience. Doinitian saw himself 
slighted by the superior ofiicers, and, in disgust, 
withdrew fniin all jiuhlic business, never inter- 
fering afterwardN, nor taking upon him to direct 
in such inferior mailers as liad been heiiUofore 
committed In his authority, With a H|ierlous 
npjMutrancu* of hiiinhle content and iiMHlesty, be 
chose to live in (silitiide, pretending that jMietry 
and literary jiurNiiits were his only passion. 
IJiider this artlul disgiiise he lioped to conreal 
the native passions ol' his heart, and to give im 
jealousy to his brother. From his own frame 
of mind he judged of 'I'ltus, commenting with 
malignity on the milder virtues that adomeiJ 
the character of that amiable prince. 

l> LbimiUsu Is pralhed l»y Siliu-i IIhIicub fur the ubillty 
and wmduet with wiiirh lie eiiiJrd Hu* Daravian war : 

At tu tTKiaseendeiKS Ciernisnire, fnrtu tiioruai, 

Jam piier auricomn performidalr Bnlnvo. 

Lih. ili. ver. b07. 

But SlIiiiB IlftliruB offered the iin'ein'e of s poet to the 
leiyiilug priure (’ereuJH m hj- LIo- pji-nersllliat conquered 
the Bslnvlan chief. Sec Appeiidiv t«) lint v. k. 1. 

JO Domitisn is highly pruUeU l.y Oiiliitilisii for hia 
love nflltemture, lib. x. rap. 1 : and sbo by Sillus Ilah- 
ciis, lib ill ver. filH. Suetonliii! oKTees with TaHlus; 
Stutularil rt ipie modetUnm, tjftpnmi^ne poetiem iludi. 
UM, tarn inrwiftm nnim itht, tpr<^iiw >t 

(•AfeWusi Siietoni'is, m DtunC s 
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I. In the bepinninff of this yenr, Titus was , 
appoliilwl by his father to complete the reiliic- | 
tion of Jiultea. 'I’liis yoims ‘ commaiwler, 
while Vespasian was yet no higher than a sub- j 
Jeft, had gained a reputation for brave exploit 
and military talents, llis fame and authority | 
were now in their meridian ■plendour. The 
armies of the empire and the eevoral provinces 
exertal themselves with emulation toniwist him 
in his enterprise, d’itus, on hit part, made it 
his study to show himself superior tn tho for- 
tuitous advantages of his st-itioii. Active in the 
field, and elegant in his inannerN ho endeavoured 
to merit e-steem by aiTab'.llty and a strict dis- 
charge of his duty. He attended tho works; 
he marched in the ranks, and mixp<l with the 
roramon loldier*, without impairing the dignity 
of hir character. He was received in Judeeu 
at •he heail of three iegiona, the fifth, the tenth, 
and the fifteenth;* all experienced veteran*, 
who hud served under A espasiun. 1 o these 
were adde<l the twelfth, from Syria; and the 
tliird, and twenty-stvond, Irom Alexandria. 
He bad, beyidcs, twenty cohorts of the allieti, 
and eight scjundroiis of horse. The two kings 
Agrippannd SoIiomiub, joined his standard. An- 
tiochiis sent tlie forces of his kingdom. A for- 
midable body of Arabs with that animoHity 
which often emhitters neighbouring nations 
ogainst each other, took the field as avowed ene- 
mies of tlje Jewish nation. 'I he inimlNT that 
passed over from Home and Italy, to serve as 
volunteers under a prince not yet decided In his 
frieiidahipe, was considerabln. AVith this force 
Titus ad vnnccil into the enemy’s country In or- 
der of battle, by his *0^1118 exploring the motions 
of tile enemy, ami always prepared for action. 
Ill this manner he arrived at Jerusalem, and en- 
camped before, the town. 

II. Hciiig now to relate the progress of a 
siege that terminated in the destruction of that 


1 Titus lerred with his fithcr in Urltxin, In German} , 
and Jndflea. Soelnnias in Vesp. s. 4 ; in i Itfi, t 
e See on ftcrtiiinl of the ariry undir Titus ; JuM-phus 
Dell Jiid. lib. T. mp li. 


once relebrnted city, it mny be proper to go back 
to its first louiidntioii, nnd to tmee the origin 
of the people. rbe*Jews,w’f nre told, were 
natives of the isle of Crete. At the time when 
S.itiirn wfts driven from his throne by the vio- 
lence of Jupiter, they Hbandoiieil tlieir hiibiln- 
tioiis, nnd gniiieil a wtlleineut at the extremity 
of Libya, lii siippirt of this tradition, the ety- 
mology of their name is adduced ax a proof. 
Mount Ida, well known to raine, stands in tbn 
isle of Ci*ete ; the inhabitants are called IdTaiis ; 
and the word, by :i barbarous corrii|)lion, was 
I chaiigeil afterwards to that of Judimmi,^ Ac- 


n Tliis account of the origin of the JewLdi nation has 
been the subject of much eljiltomte critic ism. Tlie com- 
meotitora are not n little aurprised that an Iii^toriim, of 
an enlargisi arul conipn'lieiisive mind, bhould mit liaie 
thouffiit it worth Ills while to gain the most exact In. 
formation concerning ti people, Trh(>fe final riiln ho u ns 
to relate. 'T’hat negiert is Ptill more Huriinsing n lien it 
Ifl considered that, in the reign of 'J'mjiui, when ’i'licitns 
publishisl hln work, Ibo page of Ji*wish hlsliiry « ns fully 
dl!M-lone<I, bikI iiiresMble to the ninoRlty of every lloiiioii. 
Jonephns lived nt Konio, under \ (HpnsiaJi, TitiM, and 
DomiUun , and under the last of llio^ cmpiTors Ida 
History of tlie wnr in .Indnsi publodici! Tscltiis, 
however, ncgliM l mg hI) tlicse advantagei, liaa given an 
Bccount Miniixisl ultli fable, timt the gleam of liuth, 
which hrniks out in one short pawigc, is almost ex- 
tingiiislied hy the Mirnuniding ruhiiish. Ho •Ifslms'a 
the origin of Uic Jews from Dve different iiBtlons , nnme. 
Jy, Ihn CretBna, the F^fyplinns, the Kthiopiiuis, the As- 
syrians, and the Solymnna mentioned by Hnmi-r. nu-oe 
THrious opinions are reported with an air of mdoclalon 
that leaves the reader to chiMi.-o' for hlm'olf. nu* .lews, 
Ulatroe, werplH>helrlbyllift Pomaii' with nmirmpt and 
detestation, liiclliis rhnrgos llio w Imle nution with a 
fixed and sullen liatred of si) mankind. omnen 

aliot Aotfi^e odium : mid It is then-f..rc probable. Uiat, 
with regard to Burliamc, ho did not think it ne.-essary 
to enUT into a miniitei inquiry Ihoogh the materials 
were within hii reach ; and it is rerlain that no people 
whatever have hit* n so careful lo preserve the proola of 
Ihelr descent fmm n tingle founder, and to transmit to 
posterity the regular genealogy’ of their severaJ fnm. 
dies. 

4 This was the faholoiis tnwlition of the Greeks, who 
deduced all things from JnpiU-r and Satiiin, and weie 
nt great pains to embelliih and disseinliuite Ibe’ir own 
my tlioingy 
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cordinf to other*, they xren a colony from 
Efypt, when that country, daring tho reign of 
life, orerdowlng with Inbabltanta, poured fortl 
Ita redundant numbera under the conduct ot 
Hleroaolymoa and Juda. A third hjpotheaia 
make tbra oiiglDaUy Ethloplana, ' compelled 
by the tytannj of Cepheua, the reigning mon- 
arob, to abandon their 'Country. Some authora 
contend that they were a tribe of Aaayriana,* 
who for Borne time ooonpied a portion of Egypt, 
and, afterwarda trmnaplanting themaelrea Into 
Syria, acquired Jo their own right a nnmber of 
citlea, together with the territoriea of the He- 
brewa. There la atlli another tradition, which 
afcribea to the Jewa a more Hlaatrlona origin, 
derlylng them from the ancient Solymana" 
BO highly celebrated in the poetry of Homer. 
By that people the city waa built, and from 
its founder receired the name of Hieroaolyma. 

111. in this clash of opinion*, one point seem* 
to be nnlreraally admitted. A peatlleutlal dia- 
eaae, diaflguring the race of man, and making 
the body an object of loathsome deformity* 
apread ail orer EgypL Booohoria, at that time 
the reigning monaroh, coniulted the oracle of 
Jupiter Hammon, * and received for answer, 
that the kingdom must be purified, by extermi- 
nating the infected mnltltnde, aa a race of men 


1 Tbo Ethiopians, sneording to PUny the elder, lib. tL 
a. 89, were In remote ages a great and powerful people. 
Fbey held ^ 7 pt lii sohlectloii, and were the foundera 
of au empire la Syria. Joaephoa la his Jewish Aatlqal* 
ties baa a tradlUun, that Moses oomaisnded armlet la 
Ethiopia. Heaoe the Jewi were said to hare lamed 
from Ethiopia 

fi We hare In this paaaage ■omethlng that borders on 
the troth. Abraham weat forth from Ur of the Chal- 
deeai Genesis xL ver. 31. He went Into £^pt to so. 
joarn there, OeneslB xlL rer. lOi llie history of his 
poaterlty In Egypt, and the Journey loto Syria aod the 
l*jwl of Canaan, rJearly prore the descent of the Jewa 
from Abraham, and tlirow a light upon what oar author 
•ays of their Assyrian origin. Tadtaa. howerer, not 
haring Inrestlgated the fhet, gires the raiioaa oplnlona 
that were floating In the world, and leares the truth to 
rest on better anthoiity. 

S Homer waa held la such high reneratlon throogfa- 
ont G reece, that hla rersea often decided the limits of 
disputed lands, and threw a lustre round erery state or 
people recorded In hla poems. 

4 Joatln mentiofia this epidemic distemper, and calls 
It JoaMess (M fdMf^g^neas ; that la, the leprosy. Joatln, 
Ub. xxxrl. s. 8. Wa now know that It was Inflicted by 
Ood, who said to Pharaoh, Lsf wtg peapfs ge, Mnf ikejf 
majfMTMmei if thtm rtftue to Ui them go, mmd iriU 
hM Aom ttiU, tkor* ikaU he a eery grtoemu asawrafa. 
Bee Exodus lx. rer. 1, 8, 3, and la That tha paaaage 
through the Red Baa should be omlttad by Tadtua, Bro- 
titf o b serraa, cannot be a matter of wonder, dnee it la 
related aren by Joaephua in a manner that adds no an- 
thentldty to the mlrade. 

A The orade of Jnpltsr Hammon la mentlooed 
by Fllny, Ub. r. i. 0. Jn Cgmmicm Hammom i t sets. 
cwVmr, jidoi iHeatm, See also Pomponloa Mela, Ub. L 
rap. a. 


detealed by tba godi. After dillgeot •earrb, the 
wretobed •ufirnren were ooUeoted togethar, aud 
in a wild and barren deaert * abandoned to tbeir 
misery. In that dlitreaa, while the vulgar herd 
waa aunk In deep deapair, Moaea, one of their 
nomber, reminded them, that, by the wiedom of 
hla oouuclla, they had been already reacned out 
of impending danger. Deaerted aa they were 
by men and goda, he told them, that if they did 
not repeae tbeir confidence in him, aa their chief 
by divine oommlMlon, they had no reaource left. 
Hie offer waa accepted. Their march Began, 
they knew not whither. Want of water’ waa 
their chief diatreaa. Worn out with fatigue, 
they lay atretched on the bare earth, beart-bro- 
ken, ready to expire, when a troop of wild aaaea,* 
returning froni pasture, went up tbo ateep aaoent 
of a rock covered with a grove of tree*. The 
verdure of the herbage round the place Baggested 
the Idea of aprlnga near at hand. Moaea traced 
the atepa of the animala, and diacovered a plenti- 
ful vein of water. By thia relief the fainting 
multitude waa raised from deapair. They pur- 
aued their Journey for aix* daya without Inter- 
miaaion. On the aerenth they made bait, and, 
having expelled the native*, took poaaeaalon of 
the country, where they built their city, and 
dedicated tbeir templeu 

IV. In order to draw the bond of union 
oloaer, and to eatabllah bia ovm authority, 
Moaea gave a new form of worafalp, and a aya- 
tern of rellgiooa cerenaoniea, the reverse of every 
thing ** known to any other age or country. 


0 In the wide plains of Arabia. 

7 Aud they went three days In the wllderaesa, and 
foand DO water. Exodus xr. rer. 88. 

B This discovery of ■piings In a sbndy grove calls to 
mind what Moses tells os : And tkeg eawu to EUtn, 
tekore teere tvoho voUm of voter, and Aree icare and 
ton palm troot. Exodus xv. rer. 87. 'Where Tacitus 
found the romantic incident of the troop of wild asses, 
does not appear. The story U amusing, and probably 
was adopted in the narrattve, to prepare the reader for 
the oonsecr a tlop of that animal, as roentloDed In the 1.^1. 
lowing section. 

9 Urotler obaerves, that a JonriMy Into Palestine, 
throngfa the deserts of Arabia, could not be performed 
hi tlx dayi, aa It appeara, hi the Memolra of the French 
Mlaalonaiies In the Levant, tom. vlL p. A, that father 91. 
card went over that whole tract of coontry, and did not 
reach Mount Snai till the thirtieth day. Brotler adds, 
that In what Tadtua relates, something like the troth la 
■tUl to be found, sliice we are told that Joahoa and the 
children of Israel went ronod the dty of Jorlrbo once, 
and oontinned ao to do six nava, and on the aavxxTB 
DAT, which waa the sabbath, entered the dty; and, 
havlDg extirpated tho inhabltaota, beoame masters of the 
ooanlry,whera Dovhl bnllt adty, and BolumoD dedicated 
a temple. Bee Joahoa vi 3, SO, aod 8 L 

10 Moses Introduced a system ot rellgltm very diiler- 
ent from the polytheism and anpentlUoQa oertmonlas of 
the Homana. Tadtaa speaks with marked dlaap(»x>bii. 
thin ; bat tlie erroriof prejudice hare been locif since 
refuted. 
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What«Ter1s lidd wusted by tbe Romuii,*' vrlth 
the Jew Is proflUM i sod vrh«t In otb«r ostloos 
Is oBlswfiil mnd hnpnrs, with them is folly es- 
tsbllshed. The flfore of thm imimiil ■ thst goH- 
ed them to rdMiiof sprinfs. Is eonseorsted In 
the Bsnctaai*y of thdr temide. In ooatempt of 
Joplter Hsmmon, they mcrifloe s ram. Tbe 
ox,'" worshipped in Eyypt for the god Apis, is 
■lain- as a victim by the Jews. From the flesh 
of swine they abstain ai toother. An animal, 
subject to the same leproos disease that infected 
their whole nation, is not deemed proper food. 
The famine, with which they were for a long 
time afflicted, is frequently oommemorated '* by 
a solemn fast. Their bread, in memory of their 
baying seized a quantity of grain to relieve their 
wants,*" is made #ithoat leaven. The seventh 
day is sacred to rest, for on that day their lab- 
ours ended ; and each is their natural propensi- 
ty to sloth, that, in consequenoe of it," every 


11 Wbaterer was sacred at Rome, w'aa beyond all 
doDbt, profkne at Jerusalem. Tbe Jews worshipped 
one Ood, ai>d, by cunseqoence, tlie pagan mythology 
fell Into contempt 

15 The reneration here said to have been paid In the 
temple to the image of an asa, !■ refuted by Taeltua blm. 
self, who says In the following section, that the Jews 
soiTered no consecrated stataes or images to be erected 
either In their dties or their temples. yitUa nmtdacra 
urbibui nii, tiedum tempUt tinunt. He tells us after, 
wards, that when Fnmpey conquered JeroBaJem, and 
made fala entry Into the temple, he found neither eta. 
tues nor Images, hot a void and empty tabemacie. 
NuUa intw deuwt fjtgiet wcuam wrfess et inania ar- 
cama. Bee this book, a U. 

13 An or or calf was worshipped at Memphia aaagod, 
under tbe name of Apia. See Appendix to HisL v. a. SO. 
The Jews, before they were Instructed In the knowledge 
of the true Oud, were wllUug, In Imitation of the Egyp- 
tliiiiB, to worahlp a golden calf. Exodus xxxU. ver. 4 
Rut the sacrlflces In contempt of Jupiter Hammon, and 
the Buperstltlous rites of Memphis, are not vooebed by 
any good authority. V'Tioe ver killed an ox, or lamb, or 
goat, was ordered to bring It as an offering at tbe taber. 
narle. LevttlcaB xvll. 

14 The loprosy, described In Leviticus xHI. and xir. 

13 There was acarce a month In tbe Jewish calendar 

without a number of fast.da ji ; but they were Instituted 
to record signal events, not In commemoratloD of the 
famine In the desert. 

16 Tbe unleavened bread, mentioned In Elxodoi xIL 6. 
It was not, as Tsdtus Inslnaates, their common food : It 
n'aa, as wo read in Deuteronomy xri tbe bread of qfiic- 
tion^ which they were to eat fur seven days, in memory of 
tJiM day when they came forth out of the land of Egypt 

17 Tbe seventh day was a day of rest, bat not for the 
reason given by Tacltosj It was the sabbath of the Lnrdj 
for In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, snd 
rested the seventh day j wherefore the Lord blessed the 

day, and hallowed it Exodus xx. ver. 10, 11. 
10 The seventh year was also a year of rest, nert for the 
sake (^slofglsh Inactivity, bnt In consequence of an ex- 
preti eommaiid ; Six jresrr tkou tkaU mw Ikif ond 
tix ya ws iJteu Juitt prune tkjf vimryani : but in the se- 
reiTa^r AaU be m embb<ith tfrhH unto the land, a $ah. 
bath fer tie Lord. Leritina xxv. ver. 3 and 4. There 
was BtlU BBotber sabbalh of more importance; The 
space ef Ae eetmt mbtmfht ef years shall be Jbrty-nsne 


■mntb year Is devoted to repoee and slog^^lsh 
JuaotlTitj. For tfaia aeptefiDlei ourtom some ac.. 
oooilt in B dMtereot manner ; they tell oa, that 
It Is an IniUtotlon In honour of Saturn, “ either 
becauae the Idcana, expelled, na huM been men- 
tioned, from tbe lale of Crete, tranamltted to 
their poaterity the principles of their religious 
creed, or because, among the eeven planets, that 
govern the uuiverae, Saturn moves in tbe high- 
est orbit,"" and acta with the greatest energy. Jt 
inay be added, that the period, in which the 
heavenly bodies perform their revolutions, Is nv 
guUUed by the number seven.*'' 

V. These rites and ceremonies, from what- 
ever source derived, owe their chief support to 
their antiquity. They have other institutions, 
In themselves corrupt. Impure, and even ah** 
mlnable, hut eagerly embraced, as If their very 
depravity “ were a recommendation. Tbe scum 
and refuse of other nations, mioanciiig the 
religion of their oountry, flocked in crowds to 
JerunUem, enriching the place with gifts and 
ufferings. lienee tbe wealth and grandeur of 
the state. Connected amongst themselves by 
tbe moat obstinate and inflexible faltb, "" the 


ffeart, and ye Aall hallow the fifUeih year i for it is the 
jubilee, ii thall be holy untoynn. I^rvitlcuB xxr. ver. R 
10, and 12. JosephuB aaya Umt Julius CaBsar, wlicn bt. 
Imposed so annual tribute on the Jrnish nation, made 
an exception of the seventh year, which was called 
the when the people neither reaped nor sowed. 

See CsBsar’s decroo, Joeephos, Jewjuh Antiquities, xiv 
cap. 10. 

10 It was natural enougb that they, wlio deduced lln 
origin of the Jcwb from the inhabitants of Mount Ida, 
should consider the sabboth as su Ingtitutlnn In linimur 
of Saturn ; but tJist hypothesis bas breu ■uOlelcnUy re- 
futed In tbe two lost notes. 

SO ITje orbit Mhlch Saturn describef lu at a greater 
distance from Ibe suu than any planegin tbe aolsr sys- 
tem ; but Judicial astrology has been long considered as ■ 
vslii exploded wJenre. 

21 Tttdtus says that the life of roan Is goremad by 
revolutions of Uie seven planets : that doctrlns was not 
only taught by the Egyptian and Pythagorean pliilon'- 
phy, but lias been Copied by modem astrologers 
Hence the cslcnlmtion proceeding by a aerlons of seven 
yean to tbe grand cilmarteric, at the age of slxty-lhree. 
ITie Jews, bowerer, had very different rsasons for their 
Mbbaths of yenrs. 

SS The force of national prejudice was never mws 
strongly displayed. Tsdlin thought outhlng orthodox 
bat the creed of his own country ; and. In bis eyes, the de- 
pravity of the Jews consisted Jn preferring tbe worship 
of one Ood to Joplter, Venns, Mercury, aad the rsat of 
the monetrous dritles with which superstition had peo- 
pled heaven. 

S3 The Jews were not entirsly confined within the 
limits of Palestine j they went forth la quest of gain, and 
settled lo every quarter where trade aod nNnmercs fiour- 
Ubed. Wherever they fixed, they retatord their own 
principles, and deapleed the estaWlAed rellfioo of tha 
place. This la called adeerrUM o mn m alioe kedill oihm. 
Not being able to attend tbe tabernacle with their ofipT- 
Inge, they edWted amoiif tbemsehres a conddcrsble 

3 K 
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Jtv« tvUod their eb«rltj t« all of their own 
peromwloBf^ while towards tha rest of maokliKi 
^ey apiirliih a sullea and iiirelerate hatred> 
Straofteri are excluded from their tables. Uo- 
eooiablf to, all others, ther eat and ledfe with 
ooe another only ; and, theiifh addicted to oen- 
Buallty, they admit no intercourse with women 
from other nations. Among tbemselrea their 
paaslmis are without restraint. Vice Itself is 
lawfoL ' That they may know each other by 
dlstinctirs marks, they bars eatoblisbed the 
pnctlpe of dreumcisloo. * AJl, who embraoe 
their faith, aubmlt to the same operation. The 
first elements oftbelr rellfion teach their prose- 
lytes to despise the gods, to abjure their oountry, 
and forget their parents, their brothers, and 
their children. To encourage their own inter- 
nal population is a great ol^eot of their policy. 
No man is allowed to put his children * to dratb. 
The souls of such ss die in battle, or by the hand 
at the executioner, are thought to be immortal. 
Hence two ruling paasioDs ; the desire of multi- 
plying their species, and a fixed contempt of 
death. The bodies of the deceased are never 
burned:* they choose rather to Inter them, 
after the example of the Egyptians. With that 
people they agree in their belief of a future state; 
they have the aame notion of departed spirits, * 
the aame aollcltude, and the same doctrine. 
With regard to the Deity* their creed Is differ- 


tressare, snd sent it aa sa SDnaal trlbate to the Temple 
Uf JeraiaJem. Henco the Imnieiuo heaps of gold snd 
dUrer that fell Into the hands of the Romans ; and hence 
the Jews were said to lore one another, and to hate the 
rest of maoldnd. 

1 It 1 j anoeceaeary to dte from Decteronomy the laws 
against adultery, sod the rlrglns of Israel that suflbred 
i^Disel res to be seduced. Tsdtus transfers the guilt of 
IndirlduaJs to the whole nation. 

8 Qroamclslou^ osJled a token of the oorenant, 
oesls xvU. rer. K Iliis shows that It was not derlred 
from the Egyptlana, according to the notion entertained 
by some of the learned. 

3 'Dm Romans had power of life and death orer their 
own children, and were not wUUuf to be enoombered 
with a numerous hnae. 

4 It is certain that the Hebrews interred tbelr dead, 

alooe Abraham’s buryljif-plsoe li ITeqaenlly meotloned 
In Scripture, 'rhat the Egyptians burled their dead, la 
plain from their usage of embalming them. It Is proba- 
ble that the practice of baralng the bodies of tha de- 
Biaifii, sprang orlglDally from a dedgn to prerent any 
OQtr^ to the bodies from tbelr anemias. Sylla, among 
the Romans, was the first of his family who ordered liis 
body to be burned, lest the barberltlea wbkfa be bad 
axerolMd on the remains of Marios should be retaliated 
oa Us own. Cicero says, FroeuUubio eremamdi riiuM 
m Ormis wail, aom affnittum ta gi mau hfa m em mi Ani~ 
eaif Mifm gvafr CmmaUm sei*mae/tow sepa/- 

ednaa asfste md dpHam, pH primma as aa gamta e r ama m 
$aM aat Tally Oe Leglbus, lib. 8. 

5 The Egyptians baliered in a state of fntnra resrards 
and pa Irish meata lee Diodonu Scalue, Uk L a fiL 

fi The Jesse bellered la ooe God i the Egyptlaas ware 
polytbelBta, end eren srankipped brute etiimah | eai af 
gnHmptt dram sseaMrs. 


STORY [a-c-c. B8S. 

isL Tba EgyptUne sronblp tarioui Animals, 
Ax>d alao oerUln ■ymbollatl rapraMBUtions, 
srhich are tba srnrk of man ; the Jasrt Acknow- 
Indge one God only, And him they pee Jn the 
naind’i eye, and him they Adore In oontemplA^ 
tion, condemning, ea insploue IdolAtera, ali who, 
with paHebable materl^ wrought luto the 
homAD form, Attempt to give a repneentatlea 
of the Deity. The God of the Jews Is the great 
goTemlng mind,* that directs and guides the 
whole franoe of nature, eternal, infinite, and 
neither capable of change, nor subject to decay. 
Id consequence of thie opinion, no such thing as 
a atatue sraa to be aeen in their city, much leae 
in their templee. Flattery bad not learned to 
pay that homage to their own kings, nor were 
they willing to admit the atatuea of the Cmaars. 
Their prints, it is true, made uae of flfee and 
cymbals : they srere crowned with ssreeths of 
Ivy, “ and a vine wrought in gold was eeeii in 
their temple. Hence some have inreixed, that 
Bacchus, the conqueror of the East, was the 
object of their adoration. But the Jewish forma 
of wopshlp have no conformity to the rites .of 
Bacchus. The latter have their fntlro da}-!, 
which are always celebrated with mirth and 
carousiog banqueta. Thoae of the Jews are a 
gloomy ceremony, full of absurd enthuaiasm, 
rueful, meaji, and aordid. * 

VI. The country of Judam Is bonnded on the 
east by Arabia; '* on the aoutb by Egypt; on 
the west by Fboanioia and the sea; the northern 
frontier slretcbes to a great length along the 
confines of Syria. The natives are strong, and 
patient of labour. The climate is dry and sul- 
try ; ruin is seldom seen, and the soil is rich and 
fertUe. Betides the fruits known In Italy, the 
palm and balm tree flourish in great luxuriance. 
The palm is beautiful as well as lofty ; the balm 
is of moderate growth. Its branches, when the 


7 We have here a sablime Idea of one great, sapreme, 
and goverolng Mind; of one omnipotent, eternal Ood. 
It Is estonlshing that Taritos did not pease in deep re- 
flection upon what he eoald so well describe. 

S No mention Is made In any part of the Bible of Jew- 
ish priests crowned with try. A vlue wrought In gold, 
of prodlglons weight. Is mentioned by Jesephos ss a 
magnificent ornament See Jswlsh Antlqattlea, book 
XT. chap. 11. 

9 Tbe Roman iimafuttu algnlfled a day conseeratod to 
Joy, toagf and daooe, and pablle speotaf^ea It was 
otberwlae with the Jews. At stated periods they com- 
memormted pnbUo mlsfortanee ; and grief and frstluf , 
BBokoloUi and ashes, distingiilsbed tbelr religions cere- 
monies, wholly dmerent from the rites of Beorhus, and 
tbererore railed absurd sod sordid. TaolUis, It most be 
old, has glren os an anfisToiirmble plotare of tbe Jews. 
Voltaire has painted them In karate ealevnj bat be 
condndes that they ought to be exempted from tbe flree 
ef the Inqiiislilon : U ua fiati pma pea^rtmmt Ua krmUr. 

10 AraUa exteaded from £g 7 pt to C h ild we, end from 
the taphratesj whkk washes Syria, to the Arabian gul£ 
It Is dlTided into three parts, via. AraMs Akr, iWrwo, 
and Daaaria, 
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Juhm epvalmte, Mem to ooU /br ma Imdalon. bat 
they dnad the appUoadoii of etoel ; the rdni 
•farlok from Id apppmoh. The opentfon la 
performed with a ahellj or pointed atone. The 
liquor that dlatOa from the wound li of oae In 
medlolne. Llbiuma la the hlfheat moontAln In 
the country. It rlaefl to a freat height, afrord> 
ing shade nnder Ita rerdant grorea, and, even in 
the ardent heat of that sultry region, oorered at 
the top with eternal anow." From thia moun- 
tain the rlrer Jordan " derivea Ita Muroe, and 
the abundance of Ita waters. The stream does 
not discharge itself Into the sea : It runs Into two 
different lakes," preserring through both a dear 
and nnmlied coirent, till it loses itself In a 
third, 'llie last of these lakes is of Immense 
extent, resembling a sea, but more nauseous to 
the taste, and, by Its fetid exhalations, peruloU 
ous to the nulghbonrhood. The winds occasion 
no undulation : the surface is never milled. No 
flih can live in these waters The birds that 
love to dip the wing, avoid the place. The fluid 
element, for It csn scarce be called water, sup- 
ports, as It were on a solid expanse, whatever la 
thrown in. Between those who cannot swim, 
and the perfect masters of the art, there Is no 
differenoe:" all float with equal esse. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, the lake throws up a 
quantity of pitch, " or bitumen. Experience, 
the mother of all useful arts, has taught men 
bow to gather it. It Is a liquid substance, na- 
turally of a black hue. The infusion of vinegar 


11 The ssow of Xetomm la mentloDed, Jeremlsh xvtiL 
VST. 11. 

18 Now the Jaur^ain. See an elegant dssniptloa o/ 
thb rlrer, PllDjr, j^b. r. ■. 15. 

13 Tbe flnt of the lake* U Ssmschonltea, mentluiied 
by Josepbasi the seoood dimeretb, by Joehos) tbe 
third AaphsJtas, called by Milton the Asphaltle Pool, 
by otbera Mare Mortuum, from the Immobility of Ita 
watwn. It la said by Joaepboa to be seventy miles In 
length, and In soma places twelve or thtatMO In breadth. 

14 All trsvellers affree In atstlag tba noxloos taate sod 
bbmII of the Asphaltic Isike. See Pococke, Deacriptloa 
of the East, tom. IL p JT., where we also reed tkei the 
water, impregnated with salt and sulphur, or kitumgm, 
weighs much more than fresh water, and. oonsegeently, 
lets nothing sink. Pliny says of this lake, AtfthaltiiMt 
isiAf/ pT^tUr Mumn gfgisif j stWt tumen toerf onme- 
Ufue JbtUamL Inda faata nikil in «e wurgL FUoy, lib. 
T. a ]& II Is related by Joaephos, that VespasUn, in 
order to make an expefimant, ordered aome prlaoMn, 
wtth their hMda tiad behind their Iwcdca. to be thrown 
into the lake I when they all emerged and floated on the 
snrfsoa. Bee .loeephoa, BelL Jod. lib. r. ver. S. 

15 Brotler seya, npeo the sothoiity of se emtaent 

trsesUer In the eest, that the sHne, or by the 

Greeks eoUed«9haMr. to thrown np on the surfses of 
the wsters duisg the aatmen, prohe b ly from the pUees 
mantloMdla the BMe. The eefs •/ SUdim, wkiok is 
tU mlt mm, wmM fkii aiam-pitt, Oeoesb zlv. ver. 3 
sad la And this roocretion, sftar floetinf for some 
ttme. Is dftoea by the wied to the tooce, where K is 
esrefuDy collected by the Araks for chetr own nas and 
profit, after deUvsrleg a eertsln preporttan te the baass 
of JwMsleei. 


I deneed, it flosta on the warAoe, and you may 
grasp it with year band. TVmo who make it 
{ their business to eolieot It, draw cme end into 
their boats ; the rost of tbo mass foUowa withoat 
toil or difficulty, and oontlnoes loading the ves- 
sel, till tbo vlscona snbotanco Is cut In two. 
The separation Is nedther made with Iron nor 
with brass. Touch it with blood, or with linen 
tinged with menstmal evacuations, and the parta 
lns|antly divide. Snob Is the account transmit- 
ted to us by ancient authors. We learn, how- 
ever, from modem experience, that this extra- 
ordinary substance, floating in heaps up and 
down the lake, is driven towards tbe ahora, or 
easily drawn by the hand ; and when the vapour 
that exhales from the land, or the beat of the 
ann, has sufficiently dried and hardened It, It Is 
(hen oat asauder, like wood or atone, by wedges, 
or the stroke of tbe hatchet. 

VIJ. At a AdsII diatanoe from the lake 11s 
those wide-extended plains, which tradition says 
were formerly s rich sod fruitful conntry, 
abounding with populous cltlea," but krag siDOS 
destroyed by fire from heaven, and now a barrsn 
desert. Amidst the ruins, which still remsln, 
we are told that the marks of celestlsl vengesnee 
may be dearly traced, and that the soil, cod> 
turned and parched, has lost the powers of vege- 
tation. Whatever the earth produce*, whether 
by the prolific vigour of nature, or the cultiva- 
tion of man, nothing ripens to perfection. ITie 
herbage may shoot up, and the tree* may put 
forth their blossoms ; they may even attain 
the Dsual appaaranoe of maturity ; but, with 
this florid outside, sU within turns blsck, and 
moulders Into dust. To speak my own opin- 
ion, tbongh it be true that great and flour- 
ishing dUei have been destroyed by flro from 
heaven, yet tbe desolation bore ^escribed may be 
acconnted for from natural cauiea. 'llie exha- 
lations from the lake seem sufficient to blast the 
vital principle of the soil, and to Infect tbe whol# 
atmo^ere. By oonsequtnoe, all manner of 
grain, and tbe fruits of the autumn, naturally 
perish In a climate so hostile to ve 'Station. The 
river Belas” empties Itself Into tbe sea that 
washes the coast of Judaa The sanrls. which 
the stream carries down iu large quaiititiwi, ara 
taken up at Its mouth, and, beiug mixed with 
nitre, dissolve by the setloo ef flra, aud soon af 
ter wards harden Into glass. l*he shore is of 


10 Tks clUas were Stdowt, GtmmrrmA, A i m m k, 
im. Oenesto xlv. ver. 8. Tto Lord rminod Sod^m 
mrnd Gomorrah bHmttome wd/r*, mnd ks totrlkmf OsM 
eitioo,m»d aUtko plain. Genesis sis. rsr. 84. ■ ml 85. 

17 BsIm, s livtr of OsUlos, runJdnf from tks fiwH of 
Mount Csrasl, sod eaptyloff laolf Into tko Msdltorrs- 
Dsan. Strsko says that the whole coast has a sand It foe 
glass, knt that tha ssod of the river Baios U the Ust 

■on Hers tbs srt of making ftasB was first dfocMTsfsd 

Bss PHny. llh. v. t. l'^. 
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n^all ax^t, «od, tiioiifb ooDttaotly ■earohed, 
tbew Lofradlanta itlll ranala ancxluuuted. 

Vlll. Tbc face of thaecMUDtrylioArpred with 
TiUifea, Than are Ilkewlae townH of oonalder- 
able note. Jenualeai ii the capItaL 'Hie temple 
!• dlatlofaUhed by Ita wealth, no lew than by Its 
n^afniAoeDoe. The fortiAoatioiu of the city are 
Ite flrat defence ; the royal palace ie the ucond ; 
the Indoeure, where the temple atands, forme 
the third. Eren a Jew ia not admitted beyond 
the portaL No man, except the prieeta, hae ao- 
ceea to the Interior parte. While the Aeayriane, 
and after them the Medea and Perelana, were 
mastera of the orientai world, the Jewa, of all 
the natlona then held In eabJectioD, were deemed 
the rileat. At a aabeequent period, when the 
Macedonian monarchy Wae eatabliahed, AntJo- 
chna, the reifnluf king, formed a plan to weed 
out the auperatltion of the conntry. To reform^ 
if poeelble, eo corrnpt a race, he Intended to In- 
troduce the manner! and Inatltutkina of Greece ; 
bat a war with the Parthiana (Araacea being 
then in anna) rendered that deaign abortlre. 
In prooeaa of time, when the Maoedonlana ware 
by degreea enfeebled, when the Parthian atate 
waa In Ita infancy, and the Romana were yet at 
a diatanoe, the Jewa seized the opportnnlty to 
erect a monarchy of their own.' Their klngi 
were aoon deposed by the caprice and lerity of 
the people. They returned, howerer, in a abort 
time, and, hariDg recovered tba throne by force 
of arma, made the people feel the weight of their 
reaentmant A scene of oppreaaion followed; 
cJtlaena were driven Into exile ; whole cities 
were demollahed; brothers, wives, and parents, 
were put to death; and, in short, every species 
of cruelty, oausl among despotic klnp, was en- 
forced with rigour by the usurpers. They saw 
that auperatltion is among the instrumeiita of 
tyranny ; and, to strengthen tlietr ill-gotten 
power, they not only supported the national 
ritas and ceremonies, but united in their own 
persons the sacerdotal and regal functions 
IX. Pompey waa the A rst Roman ' that sub- 
dusd the Jews. By right of conquest been tsred 

1 Joatln lofornu oa, that the power of Demetrlas 1. 
and hla ancresaora, kJngi of Syr^ not belog rapported 
with vigour, ths Jewv took their opportunity to thaks 
off a fbrelffn yoke, and awert their liberty. 8es Justin, 
lib. xxxvi ver. 1 and 3. In conftrmatkMi of thk, we 
read Id Maersbese a treaty between DemetrluB and 
aaioa the hlfh-prleat, A. U. C. Oil | before Chrlit 143) 
sod tbiu tie yeJU o/ tke h§mtken v%u tahem 
iiroW. and tkspaople of Israel begtm to writo in 4*#fr 
inskrtmonts and oonIrtKts, InUkeJhotpoarofSismaniAo 
Mth-^rhst^Hu gtmemormsd Under 1 Mae. 

reheea; xUL vsr. il and 48. 

8 Fonpey aiade Umaelf master of Jsraasloia, A. U. 

C. ODl I Mure Christ 03 Ha eatarad ths Tenpla and 
the Holy of HoUes; but, aceordlng to Jsssphoa, Jswbh 
A^t^olUss• xH. A shstalaedftoa plonder, coatant with 
iwpe^ so annnai tribota Arc Ftoms Ift. ih. cap. A ; 
and OatfOtfro Fimoce^o, sa 


[a.u.c, 823 . 

their temple. It is a fact well known, that ha 
found no Image, no stktue,* no symbolical repre- 
sentation of the Deity; the whole r ep res en ted a 
nakad dome; the sanctoary waa Dnadorned and 
simple. By Pompey’a orders the walla of the 
city were lerelled to the ground, bat the temple 
waa left entire. In the dvll wars that after- 
wards shook the ampirv, when the eaatem pro- 
vincas fell to tba lot of Mark Antony, Paconis,* 
the Parthian king, made blmaelf master of 
JatUea; but being, in a ahort time after, put to 
death by Ventldiui, hla forces retired beyond 
the Euphrates. Caloa Soaiua onoe more re- 
duce! the Jewa to obedience. Herod * waa 
placed on the throne by Mark Antony, and 
Angustus conArmed the sceptre in hla hand. 
On the death of Herod, a man of the name of 
Simon * , without deferring to the authority of 
the emperor, usurped the aovereignty. He, 
however, waa punished for hla ambition by 
Quinctilioa Varna, the fovemor of Syria ; and 
the kingdom, by an equal partition, waa divided 
between the three sons of Herod. During the 
reign of Tiberius things remained In a stale of 
tranquillity, Caligula ' ordered hla atatue to 
be erected In the temple. The Jews, rather 
than submit, had recourse to arms. Caligula 
waa aauaainated, and the contest died with him. 
In the following reign, the Jewish kings being 
either dead, or their dominion reduced to nar- 
row limits, the rest of Judasa * waa converted 
into a Homan province. Claudius committed 
the administration to Uoman knights, or to his 
Ikvoarite freedmen. Antonios Felix * was of 
the latter description; a man who, from low 
beginnings, rose to power, and, with the true 

V 

3 This passage affords anotber proof that the effigy of 
an aae sraa not consecrated In the Temple, as inentloiied 
by TBL-ltaa This book, a A 

4 Brotler obaerres, that Fsooroi waa son of Orodee, 
king of Farthla, and therefore thinks It probable that 
Tadtos srrote F. IL Partkemm Paeonu, that Is, FiHsu 
Regis Pasttkorum Paoems. He was sent by bis father 
paoDBs to srage war In Jodae, A . U. C 714 j and In the 
foUowhif year defeated and pat to death by Ventidlus, 
the favoorite geoeral of Mark Antony. Josephus, 
Jewish AntlqulUca, xlv. 13, 14, and lA. 

A Herod waa raised to the throne by Mark Antony 
A. U. C 714, and bis title sraa confirmed by a decree of 
the senate, A. U. C. 717. Jocephua, Jesriah Andqaltlet, 
xlv. Se and SB. 

e The Blinon mentioned In this plaec most not be eon 
fonoded with the chief of that name, who was taken 
prisoner at the siege of JemaaleBi, and afterwards exe- 
onted at Rome. Bee Appendix to Hist v. a Sa 
7 Caligula had the frantie amUttoo to hare his statue 
placed in the Temple of Jemaaiem i but tba Jesra had 
recoorw to arms ) another proof of tbetr reeolatlon not 
to suflar the tabernaela to be profaned by Images of any 
kind. Bee Appenffix to Hist. T. a A 
B See Ann^ xlL 831 

5 FsUx waa brother to Pallas, the favooritefreedman 
and mlnlater of tbe sapemr Claodina Annals, xlL a 
AA BoetooJus, hi Claud, a 8U. 
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feoiiu of a aUre, flxerdnd tbe tfraonj of an 

Miiteni indnoe. He mmrrled DnuJUa, tbe fnmd- 

daof hter of Antonj and Cleopatra. Mankind 
bad then two extraordinary objeota to gaxe at ; 
one in the peraon of CJaadina, emperor of Heme ; 
and the other, an enfranohlaed ^re ; each tbe 
grandaoQ of Mark Antony.^ 

X. llie Jewa, though faaraaeed by rarloiu 
ecta of oppreaalon, oontlnned to gire proofi of 
their patient eplrit, till CaMiua Florua,'> in the 
character of procurator, took upon him the ad- 
mlnlitratioD of the prorince. Under him a war 
broke oat. Ceetiui Galiina,'’' the goremor of 
Syria, endeavoured to cmeh the revolt. He 
fought a number of battlea, in moet of them nn- 
aucceaeful. After hli death, which wai, per- 
bapt, battened by dUappointmrat and vexation, 
Veepaaian, by the appointment of Nero, luoceed- 
ed to the command. Supported by hie great 
military character, and tbe good fortune that 
attended hie arme, with the additional advan- 
tage of able offlceri under him, that general, in 
two ■nmmer campaigna,'* ovemin the whole 
country, and made himaelf maaterofali the in- 
ferior citiea. Jeniealem waa the only place 
that held out. In the following year, the war 
with Vitelilae engaged hie attention, and tbe 
Jewa enjoyed an Interval of repoae. The peace 
of Italy being at length reetored, foreign a fFalra 
demanded hii immediate care. The Jewa were 
the only nation that refuied to anbmit. Tbe I 
obatinacy of that atubbom people filled Veepa- 
idan with reaentment But what audden emer- 
genclea might involve a new reign in difficoltiee, 
could not be foreseen. In order to be prepared 
for all events, Veepasian judged It the wisest 
meaiuru to leave bis son 'iltua at tbe head of 
the army. Hie prlnoe, aa already mentioned, 
encamped under the walla of Jenipalem, and 
drew out hia legiona in the ftoe of the enemy.'* 

XI. 'Fhe Jewa appeared in force on tbe plaina 
under the ramparU, determined, if lucoeaaful, 
to push their advantage, and, if obliged to give 
gronnd, aore of a retreat within their fortlllca- 
tlona. Tbe Roman cavalry, with a detachment 
from tbe light-armed cohorts, advanced to the 
Attack. A battle wai fought, but with donbtAil 
aucoeaa. Tbe Jewa took ebeiter within their 
walls, ventaiing, however, for several days af- 
terward!, to ally out in small parties, till, tired 


10 Qaadloa was son of Antonis, the dsoghter of Hsrfc 
Antony. Bee the Oenealoglcsl Table, Na 100. 

1 1 Tbe Jewish war, occmiloned by the raUcoodoct of 
Csaslus -Floms, began A- U. C 818 j of Christ flee 
Appendix to Ulat. v. s. 4> 

18 For more of Cesdus GalBus, see Appendix to Hist* 

^ 

13 Vespasian's rapid sucesss against the Jewa was 
A. U. C 890 and 881. 

U Sea JoasphiM, Bail Jod. r. cap. 8 l Titus's first 
camp was naar tha Mount of OUraa Bsa D'AnvlIle's 
pUa 


1 by repeated loaea, they readvad to shut them- 
•elrea up within their f^ortlflcatiooa. Titos pre- 
pared to carry tbe place by atorm. To linger 
before It, till famine compelled a surrender, ap- 
peared unworthy of the Roman name. The 
peldiera were rager to brave every danger: cour- 
age, ferocity, and tbe hope of galulug the re- 
wards of victory, luiplr^ the whole army. 
'Jitus had hia private motirea: Home waa be- 
fore hia eyes; wealth and magnlfToeiice danled 
bla imagination; and pleaaare b^ its allure- 
menta. If (he city wsa not token by sssiDlt, a 
liege in form would detain him too long fnnn 
the splendid aoene that lay before hhn. But 
Jerusalem stood upon sii eminence, difficult of 
approeeb. The nstural strength of tbe place 
waa increased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, 
even on the level plain, would have made It se- 
<xura from insult. Two hills'* that rose to a 
prodigious height, were Inclosed by walla con- 
structed with skill, In some places projrollng 
forward, in others retiring inwardly, with ihs 
angles so formed, that the beilegrra were always 
liable to be annoyed in fiank. The extremities 
of the rock were sharp, abrupt, and craggy. In 
oonveblent places, near tbe anmmlt, towers were 
raised sixty feet high, and others, on the deoMvl- 
ty of the sides, rose no less than a hundred and 
tweuty feet. These works presented a spectacle 
altogether astonishing. To the distant eye they 
seemed to be of equal elevatlun. Within the 
elty, there were other fortiflestiooi inclosing 
the palace of tbe kings. Above all was seen, 
oonsplcooua to view, the tower Antonia,** so 
called by Herod, In honour of the triumvir, who 
had been his friend and benefactor. 

XII. Hie temple itself" was a strong for- 
tress, Id tbe nature of s citadel. Tbe fortifica- 
tions were built with consummate skill, surpaai- 
ing, in art as well as labour, all tbe rest of tbs 
works. The very porticoes that aurrounded U 
were a strong defence. A perennial spring sup- 
plied the place with water. Subterraneous cav- 
erns wera scooped under tbe rook. Tbe rsln- 
water was saved in pools and cisterns. It waa 
foreseen by the founders of the city, that the 
manners and iniUtutiona of tbe natiou, so re- 
pugnant to the rest of mankind, would be pro- 
ductive of frequent wars; hence so many pre- 
oautlona agaiust a siege. Since the rsdoctloo 
of the place by Pompey, experience tougkt the 
Jewa new modes of fortification ; and the oor- 
mption and venality that pervaded the whole 
reign of Claudloa, fWvoured slI thdr projsota. 
By bribery they obtained psnnlssloa to rebuild 
thslr wails.'" The strsngth of tbs works plainly 


15 See Appendix to this book, s. Ik 

in fles Appendix, a 5j snd D’Anrille's ptSS. 

17 For s doscrlptioo of tbs Temple, Bso Josephos, 
Belt Jud. V. esp. 6) and Appendix to tlib book, a fl. 

18 Pompey bad destroyed the outward waUs sf JsTU- 
Mlem as meutknied bi tbh book, a ». Tbs fortiflcstltjus 
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4ikmwmd tfcat, lo pr rfuttn d peso*, tluj madltatad 
iWtur* reilftaiioB. Tba dettrootlon ' of the reet 
•ftbdr dCleeMrTedtolncreenthe Domherof the 
beeiefed. A prod Iflooe eon flux poured In from 
oil quflrten, end emofif them the moot bold end 
tnrltaleat ^rlti of the nation. 'Jlie city, by 
eooeeqiienoe, wai dbtraoted by Internal dlridon. 
They had three armlea, and aa many generala. 
Tile eatwmrd walla, forming the widest extent, 
won defended by Simon : John, otberwLoe oall- 
fd Bargtoraa, oommmnded In the middle pro- | 
elnot : Eleaxar kept pooaeaolon of the temple, 
llie two former commanded the greataat nom- 
ber of Boldlera; the latter bad the adrantafe of' 
altoatloD. Ilia thrae partlea qnarrelled among 
tbcmaelTea. Battles Were fought within the 
walla;' atratagema were prmotlaed; oonflagra- 
tlona deatroyed parta of the city, and a large 
quantity of grain was oonaomed in the ^■■ntr 
Under colour of performing a aaerlAce, ' John 
oontrired to aend a band of aaaaaalna, to out off 
Elenxar and hla whole party in one general 
maaaaore. By thla atroolooa deed ha gained 
p oaaeaalon of the temple. From that time two i 
contefidlDg factlona threw erqry thing into con- ' 
fusion, till the enemy at their gatea obliged I 
tbam to unite in their common defence. i 

Xlll, Porteota and prodigiea announced the | 
ruin of the city: but a people, blinded by their 
own national ■nperatltlon, and with ranoour de- 
teatlng the religion of other etatca, held it on- 
lawful* by Towa and Ticilma to deprecate the 
impending danger. Sworda were aeen glitter- 
ing in the air ; ' embattled armiea appeared, and 
the temple waa Illuminated by a atream of 
light, that iaaued from the hearena. The portal 
flaw open, and a roloe more than human de- 
nonneed the Immediate departure of the goda. 
There wat beard, at the mme time, a tumultu- 
eoe and terrifle eound, aa If tuperior beinp were 
aetoally mahlng forth. The impreealon made 
by theae wondera fell upon a few only: the 
multltiid^ relied upon an andent prophecy, con- 
tained, aa they bellared. In booka kept by the 
prleata, by whioh It waa fco^told, that, in tbia 


we find were made itreofor than erar. 0ea Joaephua, I 
BalL M T. oep. a j 

1 For Ibe aareral eonquared dtlea, Sea Appendix te 
aimelt, xri a la 

t Hm Ihetions that distraeted the dty of Jemsaleoi, 
attaeked om another with a degree ef anJoKwlty more 
laretmte than they ercr showed la betUe with the 

S lee Jeaephos, Bell. Jad. r. cep 0, 
d When the Romena beerd of a monstroos Urtfa, or 
wan toM that a cow spoke, their priests smpiored so- 
pantltlBes rltss and sacrtflees to arert inpaodlnf daa- 
ftr. The 4twa were not so sadly alarmed | bet bow- 
erar Inettned they bed forasrly base to propttlete 
Haareo by prayer end seerUee, their tael doem sras 
drewiag nigh, aa fsseteld by Christ, It Hatthew xxiT. ) 
■t Ifarh xlB. i at Inks xxL 
b For thsea predlgim, ate Jessph a ^ Baa Jed. tL 
M^bi and ass Apt aeiHir te this b^ a. ft 
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vary JuBoturo, the power of the Eabt would 
prermll orer the oattooa, and a race of men 
would go forth from Judae to extend their do- 
minion oTtr the rest of the world. Tlie pre- 
diction, howerar, ooucbed In imblgnoua terma, 
raJatod ” to Veapaalan and bla aon Utoa. Bat 
the Jewlih mind wia not to be enlightened^ 
With the usual propensity of men ready to be- 
liare what they ardently wish, the populace as- 
earned to themeelree the acene of grandeur which 
the fhtee were preparing to bring forward. 
Calamity itself could not open their eyes. The 
nnmber besieged In Jerusalem, including both 
aexea and erery age, amounted, aocordlng to the 
beet aeooanta, to no less than six hundred thou- 
aand.* All who were capable of Berring appear- 
ed in arms. The number of etfectlTe men was 
beyond all proportion greater than could be ex- 
pected, eren in so rest a multitude. The women, 
DO less than the men, were inflamed with zeal 
and ardour. If doomed to quit their country, 
life, they declared, was more terrible than death 
itself. Againat a city ao strongly fortifled, and 
defended by such an obstinate race, Titna aaw 
that nothing could be done, either by aurpriaeor 
a general aaaaulL He threw up mounda and 
ramparts, and prepared batterhig-englnee. Ha 
stationed theiegioneat different poets, and as- 
signed to each a diatlnot share of the duty. For 
some time no atteok waa made. In the interral, 
the Romana prepared all the maohinea of war, 
whioh either the ancienta bad employed, or 
dem genius inrented. 

XIV. It will now be proper to return to the 
affaire of Germany. CiTilia, after the check 
which he meired in the country of the Trerer- 
lana, recruited bia army by lerlea made In Ger- 
many. With theae forces he fixed hla aUtion Id 
the old camp, called Vxtxxa,* depending on the 
strength of the place. The cxplolti already per- 
formed on that Tory spot, be hoped, would rouia 
the Tslour of hla men. Cerealla followed him 
by rapid, marches, with an army more than 
double hla former number, having been Joined 
by the second, the sixth, and the fourteeuth le- 
gions. To theae were added the eohorta and 
catalry, which had aome time before received 


0 TlKltoa ooDdamiia the Jews for not rightly nnder- 
atanUng a proglMey. which be hlmaelf baa ralsmppUad. 
But It la evident that It could not relate to the abort 
reigns of Yeapaalaii and hli two aona. IW Christian 
raUgfcm waa at that time atriklng root In Jodwa, and wo 
know It has bean slBca extended orer the world. Wa 
cannot, however, orooder at the mkacoocapUan vi 
TncHoa, when It la oonaidaiad that Joaepboa, willing, 
perhaps, to pay hla eourt to the imperial fkully, did not 
heahata to aay that the pr epheey related to Veapaaiaa. 
Bell. Jnd. tL cap. &. 

7 Josephu says that flsTaa hnadred Uteosand par- 
Ipbad daring the alega. Bell Jnd. vi oap. 0. 

B For Yetsra Caatra, sae the Gaograpkkol TaMa. 
avOk hod Bttda hhhaatf WMter of the place 1 Hkt. It 
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ordan to ODOM np ta hU MlrtuMt. They did 
not ImmedUtelj obey; bat ilooe^bia Tictery 
tbf j loat DO time. Tbe eommaodcn oo both 
■idea were eager to engage. Delay waa not the 
gonina of either ; bat the two armiea were 
aeparated by a marahy plain of T«at exteot 
Tbe nataral bamidity of tbe aoll wma Inereaned 
by tbe aklH of CiTilla, who had cootrieed, by 
obatructiona thrown aoroaa the bed of the 
EbJue, to atop the earrent, and diacharge a rmat 
body of water on tbe neighbouring plaina. A 
ireacherooa ipotUke thla, corered with an innn- 
daiion, that oonoealed the aolid ground, wma 
highly diaadranugeona to the Homana, who car- 
ried a weight of armour, and had no akill in 
owimmlng. The Oermana, on the oofitrmry, 
bad erery thing In their Caroar. To make their 
way through the flooda and riTcra waa their 
uaual practice. They were lightly armed, and 
their alie and atatare enabled them to wade 
through the watera. 

XV. Tbe JBatariaoa adraneed near enoiigh 
to inault the Romaoa. An engagement follow- 
ed. The leglona were thrown Into diaorder. 
Their arma and horaea were awallnwed up in 
the rent, while the btrbarlana, acquainted with 
the ahallowi and fordable plaoea, advanced with 
alacrity, yet not daring to attack the front of the 
linea, butmablng their Impreaaion on the flank 
and rear. Tbe conflict bad no appearance of 
two armlaa engaged on a aolid jdain : it reaem- 
bled a naval fight, where the combatanta are 
driven at the mercy of the wmvea. Wherever 
a firm footing coaid be found, to that apot every 
effort waa directed. The aound, tbe wounded, 
those who could swim, and those who were un- 
uaed to tbe watera, were ail, without diatluotion, 
Involved In ooe general eoene of dlatreaa. Tbe 
alaofhter, however, was Inoonaiderable. Tbe 
Germana, not daring to haxard a battle out of 
thairfeua, retorued to their oamp. The event 
of tbe day made the generala on both aides wiah 
for a decUive action ; but they wiahed with dif- 
ferent moalvea. Clvilia wanted to puraoe bia 
advantage, and Ceraaiia to retrieve fala honour. 
Sooeeei inspired tbe barbai'lana; the Romam 
ware rauaed by a aense of abame. The night 
waa paaaod by both arinlea in a very different 
manner. War-eonga and aavage nproar reaound- 
ed from the German camp ; tbe Romans con- 
Unoed silent, breathing revenge, and meditating 
future carnage. 

XVI. At the re tur n of day, Cerealia drew 
out hia army. In the front be placed the cav- 
alry and auxDlary oohorta, and, to aupport 
them, the leglona In tbe rear. He took 
post himself at the head of a ebaaen band, to act 
as oooasion might raqulra. Clvllla, Instead of 
prea c ntlog a regular ,lioa, fet'iBsd hla qsen in 
aeparate divisloiia. On tbe right stood the Ba- 
tavimna and Gugemlans ; the left waa oooopled 
by the Garmaoa, with the Ffhine on their flank. 


No general harangue waa made to either army. 
I'he oommandere, on both eidea, paaaed through 
tha ranks, exhorting tholr men aa the oeeaalon 
prompted. Cerealia cal lad to mind the glory of 
the Roman name, and the victories of ancient aa 
weH aa modem date. ** You may now,” he 
said, by one Tigorooa effort, exterminate a base, 
a treacberouB, and a vanquished race. It U not 
a battle you are to expect: you are going fnrtb 
tbe avengers of your country, to punlih a r«hel- 
lloua crew. In the Ute engagement you were 
Inferior in number, aud yet ibelr bravest troops 
fled before you. You tee the refuse ef youi 
awerda ; a act of mnswsya, who in their minds 
atlll bear the gmiling memory of their lete de- 
feat, and on their backs the print of Ignomlitlmia 
wounds." He next addressed the legions. In 
tbe style peculiarly auitcd to each. Tbe four- 
teenth be called the conquerors of BritaJu. Tbs 
■ixtb raised Galba to the imperial dignity. Tha 
soldiers of the second were now to flesh their 
maidenawords, and In that field to conacrrate their 
bannera and their eagle. From the leglona ha 
pcuaed to the German army, and, with hands 
outatretcbed, pointed to the fields around, and 
there, he said, “ 'Jliere la your station ; that 
bank of the Rhine, and that camp, wma yours ; 
wade through the blood of your enemloB, and 
recover your own." I'he general waa beard 
with abouU of applanae. The whole aiiny pant- 
ed for tbe ouaet : those who were weary of a 
long peace, were eager to signalize their ^our ; 
while others, harassed oat with the tolls of war, 
hoped, by one glorious victory, to And tha end 
and recompense of all their labours. 

XVII. In the opposite army Clvilia waa nei- 
ther ailent nor inactive. “ ITieae fields,” ha 
said, have seen your brave exploits. The Ba- 
tavians and tbe Germans, at every step they 
take, tread on tbemonuments of their own fame, 
and the bones of slaughtered legions. The Ho- 
mans, whichever way they turn their eyes, bava 
nothing before them but memoriali of their own 
captivity, their defeat, and their disgrace. If 
in tbe Treverian tenitoriea tbe issue of the bat- 
tle was unpropitioaa, the event of that day ought 
to make no impresdoD. In thst field the Ger- 
mans conquered; but, too eager for plunder, 
they Buffered the victory to be snatched out of 
their bonds. From that moment we have been 
In a train of sucoeaa, while the Iloroans have had 
to struggle with every difficulty. ^ batever 
could be done by thfi akill of your general, has 
been provided for you. Fens and marabea ara 
the apot where you are to engage. The depths 
and thallowB are known to you, and they will 
be the grnve of the Romans. 'The Rhine, and 
the goda of Germany, are Wore you. In their 
view, and under their protactlon, ruali on to tha 
charge ; and let each man remember, that on hie 
awmd depends the welfare of hia paranta, hia 
wife, bis children, and tbe liberty of hla country. 
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Tbb dij, mj frtoMbi tbb importent dtf, will 
•libff pre^ QS Um glorlooi rlT«lt of our fkmod 
infktten, or ttod down our ntmoi wlUi db- 
frmoe and fnfkmj to tbo latoit pofteritj." The 
btrbarbni, aooordlof to their oiutoni, appUaded 
bj clinking their irma, ' and dancing in wild 
dbtortloii. They rubed on to the attack, db- 
ohorging a rollcy of itonea, and leaden balla, and 
other mlalre weaponi. By thii artifice they 
hoped to bring on an engagement In the fena: 
but the Romant, aware of the etratagem, re- 
mained on the lolid ground. 

Will. The barbariani exhanated their atore 
of darti, when the battle growing warm, they 
oould DO longer reitrain their ardour. They 
ruahed forward with impetnuni fury. Their 
huge itatnre gave them ercry adrantage. With 
their long ipeara they were able to goad and 
pierce the Komant, who with difilcalty kept 
their footing on the alippery aoil. A band of 
Brooteriani bad the ipirlt to qoit the dam erect- 
ed acroa the Rhine, and iwim to the ihore. 
The Bomane were thrown Into disorder. The 
aozUiary cohort# began to glre way, when the 
leglona advanced to soataln the fight, and atop- 
ped the progreM of the enemy. The battle was 
now on equal tenna In that moment, a Bata- 
tUd deaerter informed Cerealla, that a party of 
ctralry might with ease wheel round themaiah, 
and at the further extremity attack the enemy 
In the rear. The ground, he aaid, was, in that 
part, dry and firm, and there the Ougemiant 
might be taken by lurpriie. Two sqaadroneof 
horse, with the deaerter for their guide, reached 
the plaoe, and surrounded the enemy. A shont 
of rlctory gave notice of tbb advantage. The 
IsgloaB, at the same time, charged in front The 
barbarians fied with preciplatlon towards the 
Bhliie. Had the fieet been put In motion to se- 
oond the operations of tbo army, that day would 
have closed the war. The approach of night 
and a sudden storm of rain, hindered the cavalry 
from mixing In the action. 

XIX. On the following day, the tenth legion 
belag arrived from Spain, Cerealla detached 
ihs fonrtoeDth to reinfbroe Annius Oalius” In 
the upper province. ClvUb at the same time 
was reinforced by the Cbancians ; but even 
with these aaooours, he did not think hlmaelf in 
force to protect the Batavian cities.' Content 
with oaring off wbatover was portable, he set 
fire to the rest and retired to the bland. The 
llomana, he wall knew, could not follow him 
wltbcnt throwing up a bridge, and for tbatporw 
peas thiy bad no boats in raadlneas. As a far- 
ther security, 1 m had the precaution to d eat r oy 


1 its the mansen of the Oemwiis, ■. IL 
i AddIu OsUu has been BMatkned, Hist Iv. a OB. 

3 Thost towns bj between the ifeuw (Jr«w} and 
tbe AAtee, Hppoeed .to bs G mm ep , CtwM, and Ifitmt- 
#iw*. 
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the great * dam formerly laid toroas the Rhine 
by Dmsns Oermanlcni^ leaving tbe river, thus 
fi^ Snan obstrootlon, to flow In its natural 
obanoel towards the confines of GauL The 
consequence was, that, the current taking a new 
course, the body of water, which separated the 
island from the main land, sunk Into a scanty 
stream, and the space between Germany and 
Batavia seemed to be one continued continent. 
Tutor and Classlcus passed over the Rhine, fol- 
1 wed by no less than a hundred and thirteen 
Treverian senators.' Alplnus Montanos, the 
deputy sent, as above mentiooed, from Cremona 
by Antonias Primus to the states of Gsul, was 
one of the n amber. He was sooompaoled by 
bis brother Decimns Alpinus. These men dis- 
persed themselves among the neighbouring na- 
tions, urging every topic that coold excite com- 
passion ; and by their gifts and presents, in a 
oonntry fond of tnmult and commotion, they 
raised considerable levies. 

XX. CivUb foond himself in a condition to 
rekindle tbe war. He formed four divisions of 
bis army, with intent to attack on one and tbe 
same day the Roman cohorts, the cavalry, and 
the legions at four different posts ; the tenth le- 
gion at Arenacnm;' the second at Batavodu- 
rum ; and tbe auxiliaries in their inirenchments 
at Grinnes^ and Vada. In this enterprbe, Ci- 
vilii headed one of the divisions; Verax, his 
sister’s ion, led the second ; Classical and Tutor 
had their aeparmte commands. In these several 
attempts, complete success was not expected ; 
but where much was hazarded, the issue in 
some quarter might be prosperous. The enemy 
knew that Cerealis wa# not an officer of tbs 
strictest caution; and therefore hoped, that, 
while be was dbtracted by different tidings, and, 
by consequence, obliged to bisten from one post 
to another, be might be somewhere intercepted 
on bis march. Tbe party, destined to storm 
tbe qoarters of the tenth legion, Judging it in 
enterprise of too mneh danger, desisted from the 
project; content with falling on such as were 
employed at a distance from the camp in hewing 
wood for the nse of the army. In this attack, 
the prefect of the camp, five principal oentorlons, 
and a few aoldlers, were cut to pieces. The 
rest took shelter within the intrenchments. At 
Bala vodorum' the push of tbe enemy was to de- 
stroy a bridge, which the Homans had In part 
oonstroeted over tbe river. A fierce engage- 
ment followed, but the approach of night left 
it undecided. 


4 F#t tbe bank rstied by Drusai, see Annak, xlD. 
a B3. 

b Wa hare seen a Mnate and nsgistrmtei smong tbs 
FrkluB, Annals. xL a lU 

6 For Arraaeuin and BatsTodurnm, see tbs O«of ra. 
pbloBl Table. 

/ Orlnnet and Vsds : see tbe Oecfraphlral Tabk. 
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XXI. The Attack at Vada, under the oon 




duct of CIriUe, and at Oi*lniieo, lad on by Oaa- 
iloos, ^era attended with greater danger to the 
llomana At each place the amalt wai made 
with i^eUeoi fury. The bert and brareet of 
the ioldlen periihed on the epot Among them 
fell Briganricui, at the head of a equadron of 
horw; a man, aa already atated, dletiogoJahed 
by hla leal In the aervlce of Home, and hie 
avowed hatred of Clrllia, hie uncle." WhUo 
the Romana were preawd on every aide, Cer- 
ealia. with a lelect body of cavalry, came up to 
their relief. The fortune of the day wai in- 
stantly changed. The Germans In a panic 
plunged into the river. Civilia attempted to 
stop their flight. Hia peraon being known, a 
shower of darta was discharged agnlnat him. 
lie quitted hla horse, and saved himself by 
swimming acroea the river. The Germans es- 
caped by the same expedJenL Tator and Claa- 
sicua were conveyed away in boats. The Ro- 
man fleet, notwitbataDding poaltive orders, 
failed again to co-operate with the land forces. 
Several of the mariners were dispersed on dif- 
ferent duties, and fear restrained the rest. It 
was the constant fault of Cerealla, never to al- 
low due time for the execution of his orders. 
His designs were always sudden, but the issue 
crowned him with glory. Where his conduct was 
liable to censure, fortune seemed willing to re- 
pair his error. Success made him ovfsr-san- 
gulne, and, by consequence, discipline fell into 
neglect. It was but a few days after his vic- 
tory, that be narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. Ills address saved him from the 
hands of the enemy, but not from the disgrace 
of his own misconduct. 

XX 11. He had been aa far aa Bonn and No- 
vealum to Inspect the camps then carrying on at 
those places, for the winter-quarters of the le- 
giona He chose to return by water. Among 
the troops that followed Lin boats along the 
banka of the Rhine, no order was observed, no 
discipline, no night-watch. The Germans mw 
their negligence, and took their measures ac- 
cordingly. They cboM a night remarkably 
dark, and sailed down the river. They landed 
without oppoaidoo, and rushed Immcdlaiely to 
the Intrenchments. They began with art and 
stiTitagem. ^They cot the cords of the tents, 
and butchered the men as they lay struggling 
under the load. Another party, In the mean- 
time, attacked the fleet They fastened their 
grappling instruments, and began to bawl off j 

thevcMls. Their flrrt approach was conducted 

In silence; but the slaughter was no sooner be- 
gun, than, to increase the terror, they rent the 
air with shouu and savage uproar. Housed by 
the anguish of their wounds, the Romans 
started from their b*ds; they grasped their 


arms, and ran wild about the avenues of their 

oMp; some completely armed, but tbagreitcit 
part with their elothef thrown oq in tbelr 
hurry, and tbelr swords Id their hands. Cer- 
oaJls, half asleep, snd almost naked, owed bis 
■afety to a mistake. The barbarians saw the 
I«UM^an ship with a flag diiplayed, and, from 
that oiroumstance inferrlDg that the general 
waa on board, took poaaeaslou of the veaaei. 
Cerealla bad paned the uight in another quarter. 

A woman from the country of the Albiaiis, 
known by the name of Clsudla iSacatra, bad 
attracted his notice ; and the report of tbs 
army was, that when the attack began, he waa 
happy in her embrace. The sentinels, who 
had neglected the duty of their watch, made an 
excuse that did no honour to the general. lliAt 
they might not disturb his rest, their orders 
were to observe the strictest silence, and, by 
consequence, making no signal, and using uo 
watch-word, they tbemselvea were overpowered 
with sleep. It waa broad day-light when the 
Germans sailed back, leading with them the 
captured vessels, aud among them the pnetor- 
lan galley, which they afterwards sent by the 
river Luppia," as a present to Vcleda. 

XXIII. CivilU bad the ambition to display 
hla naval armament. For this purpose he 
equipped all the vessels that carried two ranks 
of oan, or even oue. To theM he added a pro- 
digious number of small craft, among which 
were thirty or forty fitted out like the Roman 
Uburulau galleys. The vessels lately taken 
Itom the Romans carried sails made with Ger- 
man mantles, and, with their dlvenJty of col- 
onrs, presented a spectacle not unpleasing to 
the eye. The place chosen for this naval show 
was the vast bay, resembling a sea, where the 
Rhine discharges itself through the month of 
the Meuse '* into the ocean. For fitting out this 
fleet Civllis bad two motives; one, to gratify 
the national vanity of the Batavians; the s«- 
oond, more important, to intercept the provi- 
sions sent fnHU Gaol for the use of the Ro- 
man army. Cerealis, at the sight of this un- 
expected parade, was struck with wonder; but 
nothing could shake his resolution. He pre- 
pared to meet the barbarians on tbelr new ele- 
ment. He ordered out his fleet, inferior la 
number, but in the skill of the mariners, the 
experience of the pilots, and the size of the ves- 
sels, greatly superior. The Romans miled with 
the current; the enemy had the wind in thalr 
favour. A slight rogagemsot followsd. Tbs 
two fleets exchanged a flight of darts; they 
passed each other, and parted. This was the 
last effort of CivilU. He gave up all hope, and 
retired beyond the Rhine. CerealU laid i 


9 LoppU. DOW the Li>ps. See the OsoffTBfhksl 
TsbTe. For VrlMs, See Htrt. Iv. a 61. 

10 For tb? mouth of the Meute^ see Anosk, il b. 6. 
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Om 1m 1« of BoteTli, leoTlnf, bowerer, the Undo 
and booMi of CItUIi free from, injary. Thli 
, policy li not UDOiaiJ among general offloen. It 
wn now the latter end of aotiimn ; the rainy j 
aeaaon eet in, and the rlTer, swelled abore Ita 
banks, oaosed an Innndatlon throngbout tha'^lar , 
land. The ftoe of the countryi natoraDy low | 
and swampy, presented a yait sheet of water. 
No ships were at band ; the army wu dlstremed 
for proTlaions ; and the tents and baggage were 
washed ainy by the flood. 

XXIV. CItUIb asserted afterwards, that 
the Roman army, in this Janotnre, might hare 
been utterly destroyed, and that the Germans 
actoaUy Intended it, if be himself had not dU 
rerted them from the oiterprlse. The surren- 
der of that chief, which followed soon after, 
made this aoooont not improbable. Cerealls, 
by his secret agents, offered terms of peace to the 
Batarlans; he tempted ClrlliB with a promise 
of pardon; and to Veleda and bo* family he 
held forth the adrantagee to be gained by termi- 
nating a war, which brought nothing but 
slaughter and calamity. Her beet policy,” he 
said, would be, to entitle heraelf, by some mer- 
itorious act, to the fsToor and protection of 
Borne. The TreTerlsns wore cut to pieces, the 
Ubians submitted, and the BataTians were ex- 
pelled flrom their country. By the fHendtblp 
of Clvllli, Germany had gained nothing but 
■laughter, min, and the deeolation of families. 
Where li CiTille now ? He roams ehout, a help- 
leas wanderer, destitute of means, a burden to 
bis rriends. After passing the Rhine so often, 
the Germans may now be satisfied. Fresh boa- 
tilJdes would add to their guilt The ineoleuce 
and the erime would be ou their side ; on that 
of Rome the Indignation of the legions, and the 
Tengeanoe of the gods. ” 

XXV. With this menacing strain Cerealls 
had tbe art to Intermix soothing promises. The 
nations beyond the Rhine were weary of war. 
The Batarlans began to open their eyea. ** To 
perslet,” they eald, " were to proToke their ut- 
ter ruin. A ilngle nation eould not undertake 
to flellTer the worid from bondege. By tbe 
elanghter of tbe legiona, and tbe deetraction of 
the Roman camps, what had been gained ? New 
legions, with greater rigour and superior num- 
bOrs, were poured in upon them. If the war 
waa waged for Vespasian, that end was answer- 
ed: Vespasian is maater of the empire. If to 
oppose the Roman people waa the real otijeot, 
tbe Batarlans an but a handful of men, unequal 
to tbe task. Let ns turn our eyea to Ubwtia, to 
Norieum, aud the other alllss of Rome. They 
an loaded wM rmriaos Impoeta. Fnnn the 
Batarlans Rome exacts no tribute : men and 
TSloar an all she sake. This may ba called a 
■tate of freedom ; at the wont, it borden on 
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dril liberty. And If we an to ohooae who shall 
rule orer oe, is it not mon bononrable to 
submit to the emperor of Rome, than, like the 
Germane, to bear the infamy of a female reign ?” 
Such waa the raannJDg of tbe Batarian people. 
Tbe nobles of tbe country charged erery thing 
to tbe account of Clrliii: ** By hie headlong 
riolcnoe they were honied Into the war. In 
the miserlea of his cwuntry that reetleaa chief 
hoped to find a remedy for hie ruined fortunes. 
In eril boor tbe Batarlans wen adrleed to be- 
siege tbe legions, and to murder tbe command- 
ing ofBoen : the gods. In that moment, denounced 
their rengeanoe on the whole nation. Tbe war 
waa neoenary for one man, and It has been the 
min of his country. We an now on tbe brink 
of deetraction : repentance may expiate our 
guilt, and, by dellrerlng up the author of all 
calamity, we may stone for past mieoonduct.” 

XXVI. Clrliis knew the temper of his coun- 
trymen, and took hia measures to pnrent the 
blow. A long train of adrerslty had sunk tbe 
vigour of his mind ; sod the lore of life, a pas- 
aloQ which often enerratea the noblest minds, 
began to exert its influence. He desired a con- 
ference, Cerealls granted it. The bridge over 
tbe Wabal' waa broken down in tbe middle. 
The two chiefs adnnced to the extreme points. 
Id that situation Civilis spoke as follows : 
** Were I to plead my came before an oflScer in 
tbe interest of Viteliius, I should give myieir op 
as lost Pardon 1 should not expect, nor would 
any credit be given to whst I have to offer. 
Viteliius and J were mortal foes. We acted with 
open, with avowed hoetlllty. The quarrel wai 
begun by him ; it was Inflamed by me. With 
Vespasian I lived on other terms; my rcepect 
for bis person has long been known. While he 
waa yet a private man, be ranked me in the 
number of bis friends. Autonius Piimus knew 
our oonnectloD. Bj letters from that ofiicer' I 
was urged to kindle the flame of war. I was 
desired to find employment for the German le- 
gions and the states of Gaul, that none might pass 
over tbe Alps into Italy. Tbe advice of Anto- 
nios, commonloated by bis letters, was seconded 
by Hordeooius Flacoos in person. I complied 
with their wishes ; I appeared in arms, snd did 
Id Germany what wasacoompliihed by Maoian- 
us in Syria, by Aponlos in MmIs, and by Fla- 
rlanns in PannonJa.” ' 


1 Ktbslia, the <**""*1 msde by Dmeos: see the 
OeofTspUcsl Table. 

8 Letters from Antooliii, exddnf ClvUls to s war, 
in order to hinder tba lagloDi on tb« Rhine from msreb- 
ing to npport YltelUm hi Italy. Bee Hkat Ir. i. M. 

3 Ilie rest of tbe History Is lost, and vdth it the 
self e of Jemsalem, with the relfiis of Vespadan, Htni, 
I endDomltieiL 
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I. Ik the interview with the lloinan geneml, 
Civilio endeavoured, by an artful apology, to ditt- 
guiiie and palliate hit own conduct. He had 
pretended in the beginning of the war that he 
took the field in the lerrlce of Vespaaian ; and 
hia eHiirti, be now contended, were no way iii- 
furiur to the lioman officert, who, in different 
iwrta of the world, exerted themtelvea with zeal 
and ardour in the nme cauae. He claimed the 
merit of having found employment In Germany 
for the legiuna devoted to the interest of VitellJai ; 
he had carried hia riotorioua arms to their very 
camp, and there obliged them to capitulate. An 
irruption into Italy was prevented by the vigour 
of his operatloua, and the oath of fidelity to Ves- 
pasian was enforced by his orders. He com- 
plained that those important services were by his 
enemies Invldiooily called acts of rebellion. Bat 
thus accused, and thus calumniated, could it be 
expected that, In sneh ajanctore, he should sheath 
the sword, and, by an Ignominloua surrender, 
take upon him a load of guilt? Pusillanimity 
and mean complianoe would have been treachery 
to himself. He must have loourred the con- 
tempt of the legions ; but he chose by warlike 
enterprise, and by his valour In the field, to gain 
thtir applause. In the distraction of the times 
many things happened on both sides, rash, Im- 
petd&us, and perhaps not to be Justified. Bnt 
where all were blameable, to settle the measure 
of particular guilt seemed. In his opinion, to be 
a fruitless inquiry. He added, that the Bata- 
vians had been at all times the faithful allies of 
Kome : while they were considered in that light, 
and not treated as a vanquished people, they were 
willing to maintain their old attachment with 
uuahaken constancy. Their arms, their men, 
their Talonr, were ready in the service of the 
empire. 'lliMe, he said, were the sentiments of 
his countrymen ; they were his principles, and 
the rule of his oondnot. Having been the ad- 
viser of the oath to Vespasian, be was now the 
mediator of a general peace. 

II. Cereaiis heard the Batavian chief with 
cahn attention. He went to the meeting with 
a pacific disposition; and, baring nothing so 
much at heart as a compromise of all differences. 


he did not amuse himself with o fteUy ronli'o- 
veny about iiifeHor matters, at that time of no 
weight or consequeuce. He scorned to take 
notice of the fallacy with which Civilii attempt- 
ed to colour his owD seditious violence; and, in 
order effectually to restore the public tranquilli- 
ty, he declared himself willing to bury all past 
transactions in total oblivion. Peace was estab- 
lished, and that part of the empire remained 
free from war and dvil commotions. 

Clrllis, from that time, lost all weight and in- 
fiuence with his countrymen. They considered 
him as the fierce incendiary, who had kindled 
up the fiame of discord, and the author of a 
wide- wasting war, in which both nations saw the 
destruction of camps, the desolation of cities, 
and the slanghter of armies. Ceradls was soon 
after sent to command In Britain. He succeed- 
ed Vettius Bolanus, and, by bis warlike spirit, 
revived the lustre of the Roman name, which 
had peen impaired by the inactive genius of his 
predecessor. 

Peace being finally conclnded with the Bala- 
vlans, the Lingones and other states of Gaul 
laid down their arms, llie people saw that 
they were victims to tbe pride and wild ambi- 
tion of tbeir chiefs, aud ail were wllJing to end 
B bloody and destructive contest, lu which deso- 
lation was tbe only consequence of victory. 
Tranquillity was restored in that part of tbs 
empire ; but tbe troubles In Mnia were not so 
essily quelled. That country oontinued to be 
tbe theatre of war. Tbe Sarmatians had made 
an imiptloD, with the ferocity osnal among 
barbarians ; and having two powdone to gratify, 
their love of plunder, and their savage delight in 
blood, they marked their way with carnage 
and destmetion. A detail of their operallous 
cannot now be given. History bai transmitted 
no memorial of those traiiactkms. All we 
know is, that Fonteius Agrlppa, tbe proconsul 
of Mjesia, was defeated in a pitched battle, and 
fell with honour amidst heaps of slain.* Soon 
sfler that disaster, Rubrfus Gallus was ssot by 


1 See Jutepfaus, Bell. Jod. lib. vU. cap. k 
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VtepuUo to undertake the eondnet of the war. 
That offloer reetorod military dladpllDa, and re- 
▼Ired the ipirlt of the legtooa. Ha aoQ^t the 
barbarlaxu In their fMtneeaee, and defeated them 
In erery enooonter ; hangtnf alwayi npoo their 
rmr, till at leofth, he ohaaed them oat of the 
prorlnoe, and obllfed them to repaee the Danabe. 
Hli next care wae to eecnre the oofmtry from 
fatnre ineunione. For that porpoM he built 
a chain of forts on the frontier, and, learlnf a 
etronf fanieon at erery poet, fare an efleetna] 
check to the inroade of thoea fierce inradera. 

III. Rome had now no war upon her hande, 

except that In Jadna, under the oondnct of 
Titna. llie rlotorlea obtained by Veepaalan, 
and the rapid eacoeae with which he orer-ran 
the whole prorlnoe of Galilee, hare been already 
etated. ^ Tbafroommander knew the early genl- 
na of hie eon ; and harinf decided proofi of hie 
raloor and military talenta, ho thon^ht proper, 
when hie own affaire called him into -^ffypt, to 
leare HHfci to reap the glory of ending the war 
by the oonqneet of Jemaalenu Taoitoa haa do. 
Borlbed lltoa at the head of a nomeroaa army, in> 
spiring the atfidiffi with leal and ardour by hia 
own and winning all hearta by his ami. 

able manners. " We hare seen kirn enoamppd be- 
fore the walls of JenuaUm, throwing np towers, 
and preparing for the operations a rogular 
atege ; ai^ there, iinf(»rtanatdy,TadtaaleaYei na. 
The rest of the great historian’s work haa pei^ 
lahed. The lose can nerer be repaired ; hot an 
erent eo truly intereetlng ought not to be paewd 
by in alienoe. The Jewlah war, ahetraetedly frem 
Ita oonneotloa with religion, presanta a oeriee of 
oalamltlea, and a aoene ofibhlood and carnage, 

cannot be eqnallod in the reoorda of any 
other nation. We bare befora na an iaihtuated 
race ripe f^ deatruothm, and by their own folly 
proToklng the Tengeanoe of a great and waiilka 
natioD, while internal dlTiaiona, drli dlaooc^, 
party rage and raadnesa, oonaplre with a fbrelgB 
force to accelerate the deatnidlon of their whole 
nation : we aee a dty eo strong by natnre and 
art that it was deemed aUnoet Impregnabla, 
bamt to the ground, end neer etem hundred 
thnneend Inhahltants periefalng in the ^smtn ; a 
iampla, In its form and etmctiire the wonder of 
the world, nxed to its f psmde t i o o ; a people 
driren from their natlTe land^ dispersed all orw 
the globe to exist in wwidefliBg tribes, but to 
find no place when they conld egain beoeme a 
paopla undar their own plan af poll^> Theee 
are important oxents j and they heoeina more 
Btriklng, when it is eeasidered that they wen 
fveteld by Christ himself forty yean bsfen the 
dreadful oatastropbe, in wbioh tha Immadleto 
finger and wiath ef Ond wen manlfretly die- 
pUyed. 

IV. Tbs natorai eauees which led to the do- 


1 lee the Appeodtx'to Aimela, xri i. la 
f Hht r. a 1. 
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etrnctian of Jenualem, hare been In tome de- 
gree explained al r ea^ iV j)at may with propriety 
be retouched in this [i&ee, whan we are entering 
on a elege that terminated in tha min of a de- 
Totod poopla. The mad ambition of Caligula to 
hare his etatoe placed in the temple, was the 
first oocnirenoe that roused the Indlgnatioo of 
the Jews, and kindled tbs flame of discord 
throoghont the nation. The death of Caligula 
inorentod ao immediate war, but did not appease 
tha Jealousy of a discontented people, who were 
not only dotcrmlDod that the Imsgea of ddfled 
empotm should uerer disgrace their temple, bat 
would not BO much as suffer the likenees of 
tha Casars to be brought into their territories. 
Of this seal Josephus relates a remarkable in- 
stance. He tells us, that when Vitelllos, the 
goremor of Syria, was preparing to march bis 
I ermy through a part of Judaa^ in order to at- 
tack the Arabs, the chief of the Jews objected 
to the measure, alleging that the colours of the 
legions were ouwded with profhne Imsges, 
which the laws did not allow to be seen in their 
country. The Roman generel yielded to the 
remoDstranoe, and ordered his legions to porsne 
a more drcuitoos way. And yet this oondew^- 
slon did not satisfy the Jewish mind. The 
seed-plots of a rerolt were laid ; and Felix, the 
brother of Pallas, the reigning iarourlte at the 
court of Claudius, by oppression, rapine, and 
erery speoies of cruelty, helped to spread a gen- 
eral sptijt ef rerolL Oeeslus Floras, who by 
his Interest with Pop p ms obtained from Nero 
the poet of goremor of JudJM, found theprorlnce 
in a state of tumolt and dlstraotlon. HLs con- 
doct added fuel to the flame. Araiice was his 
ruling passion. Besol red to aggrandiu himself, 
and aceumulate immoderate riches, be practised 
er er y qieeise of iniquity, till the people, fired 
with indigaatien, broke out into open nbelllon. 
Cestine Gallue, the goremor of Syria, aseemUed 
a nameroiu army, and penetrated Into the heart 
ef the enemy’s country, eren to the walls of 
Jerusalem { but war rras not his talent : he 
abandoned the siege, and fled with precipitation. 
Tha Jews bong on his rsar, and defeated him 
In erery skirmish. According to Jeeephns, they 
took an sagle from one of the legions, and in 
tha pursuit cot off no lem than six thousand of 
the Roman anny. Ceetlos did not long snrrlTe 
tbedlsgnoe. He died of grief j and the gorera- 
mant of Syria rrM glren to Mudanus, who af- 
terwards took an actlre part in the eleratloD of 
Vespasian to the imperial digalty. But tha 
Jewleh war required a cornmander who shooid 
make that bnsiaess the only object ef his atten- 
tion. Nero, for the reaaons which bare been 
alxaady mentioned, gars that eomralssioD to tha 
man wke was eren then destined to be emperor 
of Borne.” In the space of two sammera, the 
rictorioos gentral subdued the whole country. 


9 Appendix to Annals, xri a, 10. 
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and made blmaalf maatar of errorj atroiif-bcdd 
and fortified dty, except^ ||yimlaiu, which wma 
r eaerred to orown Tltua #1th Immortal glorj. 

V. Tadtoi has deaerlbed the dtj of Jernsa. 
lem and the Temple ; bat perhaps, with the ad- 
Tfintage of D'AnTilJe'a plan, a more distinct 
Idea of the place maf now he giren. The city 
■tood upon two hills, namely, mount Sion to the 
■oath, and Acra to the north. The former, 
being the . loftiest, was called the upper, and Acra 
the lower city. The walls of each were washed 
on the outside by a broad and rapid stream, that 
rashed like a torrent firom west to east, through 
the Talleys of Hlnnon and Cedron, to the foot of 
the Mount of Ollret. 'Fhe famous Temple 
stood on a third hill called Mount Moriah, 
which on the eastern side wan bounded by the 
Talley of Cedron. A fourth hill to the north of 
the Temple, was, in process of time, enclosed 
within the fortifications ; and there the Jews, 
abounding in nambers, built another city. The 
new quarter Tras called Bezetha. Josephus 
says the circumference of the whole city was 
three and thirty stadia, computed by D’AnrlUe 
at about three thousand three hundred paces. 
Art conspired with the natural situation to 
make the works almost Inac ce ssible. A wall of 
great strength and prodigioni eleTitlon sur- 
rounded Sion, extending along the north and 
TTest sides of the hill, end, being carried east- 
ward, separated It from Mount Acra. Mount 
Acra TTai inclosed by another wall, which 
stretched to the north, and, then dlrerghig to- 
wards the east, ended at Foil Antonia, 'llie 
third wall defended the Temple to the east. 
These fortifications were further strengthened 
by towers built with consummate skill, as may 
be SMU in the description giren by Tacitus.* 
Fire of the towers were distingnbhed by their 
strength and magnificence. The first was the 
tower Psephloa, an octagon building serenty 
cubits high, commsndlng a prospect of Arabia 
toTrards the east, and, on the Trestem dde, a 
Tiew of Palestine and PhoBnIola to the margin 
of the MS : the other four were built by Herod, 
who was placed on ths throne by Mark Antony. 
From motlTee of gratitude to hU patron, Herod 
called one of his new structures the Tower An- 
tonia. The other three he dedicated to the per- 
sons whom he most esteemed, and, to do them 
honour, made use of their names ; Hlpplcbos 
was his dearest friend; Phasael was his brother ; 
and Marlamne, It is unnecessary to my, was the 
wife whom he lored to dlitractlon, and In bis 
Ihry murdered, while he adored her.* 

The temple of Jerusalem was an Immense 
fabric, dirided by a number of courts, and sur- 
rounded with porticos and magnificent gaHeries, 


4 Hilt T.a 11. 

5 Fsotoli's trnffwiy. enUtied Herod and Mirianme. 
Is known to erery reader of taete. 
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which were. In fket, to many fortifications, that 
made It look, as Taottos ohaarrea, more like a 
dtadel than a reltgloaa mnctuary.* The plan of 
worahlp, or the temple properly ao called, stood 
in the centre, detached from all other buUdlngi : 
the inaida waa dirided by a rell or curtain Into 
two parta, one of which waa the Holy of Holleo. 
The outward space was filled with bulldinp ap- 
propriated to religious oeremouies, and the dweil- 
Ing of the priests and others, who officiated at 
the altar. A large court, enoompassing those 
sereral bnildingi, was called the Court of the 
Genilles, who were allowed to enter that part, 
but strictly excluded from the sanctuary. The 
whole of this mat quadrangle, according to Jose- 
phus, was six stadia, or three quarters of s mile, 
round: as D' An vllle computes It, the circum- 
ference waa still greater. 

VI. This great and opulent but deroted city 
waa now the last receptacle of the Jewish na- 
tion. 'Fhe people saw the progress of the lioman 
anna ; all Galilee orer-run by the odiiqucror, 
their fortresses stormed, and their armies routed 
in every engagement In that alarming crisis, 
ill degrees and orders of men abandoned their 
habitations, and fled for shelter to Jenualem. 
Hie gslebratloD of the Passover, which was then 
near at hand, attracted prodigious multitudes to 
pay their worship. It is, notwithstanding, pro- 
bable that Josephus exaggerates, when he Leib 
US that the besieged in the city amounted to three 
millions; Tacitus says, six hundred thousand. 
If from the last number we deduct women and 
children, with the aged and infirm, there will 
■till remain a vast warlike force to man the 
works, and repel approaches of the enemy. 
What added to the difficulties which Titus bad 
to encounter, was the desperate resolution of 
men during the whole wsr inured to carnage, 
and to the natural obstinacy of the Jewish tem- 
per uniting the madness of enthusiasm. They 
were Uught by their false prophets, that the 
Lord of Hosts would fight their battles, and de- 
liver them fhmi a foreign yoke. The predlctlpns 
that relate to the coming of the Messiah were 
not understood as promising a Redeemer to free 
the world from the boodags of sin, and ssnd 
forth the light of troth from Jud®a : as Tacltns 
observes, they expeotsd an heroic csoqoeror, 
who should march at the bead of their armiss, 
and extend the dominion of the East over aD 
foreign nations. But the Jewish mind was not 
to be enlightened. The divine vengmos had 
been decls^ with awful dennnclatlooi ; they 
bad been told, that tAeir enemw iA<mJd caM m 
trmcA around i/iem, and not leave one stone upon 
another. The celebrated Bossoet, in Ms Die- 
comse on Unlvenal History, cooflrms the ao- 
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eolmt of portanti and prodiflai, u reUtod bj 
Taettiu.* •* Aod wbmt (mji he) oonld be lo 
•Ivmlrif a slfiul of tfae tmpendlD^ wnth of 
HeftTOD, n the hollow marmiir beurd bj the 
prIeiU in theMiictDuy, aod the roloe that Ueued 
from the H0I7 of HoUea, Let tu leave tku place / 
It WM nunlf^ that the temple wae abandoned 
by Ood and hie aogele." The mine excellent 
author relatee another phenomenon, which either 
wae a miracle, or might bare been oonaldered 
bj tbe^people as an awful warning. Fonr yeara 
before the war with the Romana, a common 
peaaant began, on andden impulae, to cry out, 
** A Tolce from the eaat ! A Tolce from the 
weat! A voice from the four qnartera of the 
world ! A voice againet Jemaalem I agalnat the 
temple, and all new-married brldea and bride- 
groome 1 A voice agalnit tfae whole body of 
the people!'* From that time he never oeaaed 
day and night to repeat, “ Woe to the people ! 
Woe to Jemaalem !” No other worda came from 
hia llpa. ^ In the temple, at all rellglona oeremo- 
nlea, he ottered the aame dreadful menace. He 
waa aeiaed and dragged before the magiatrmte : 
to every Interrogatory hia anawer vraa, <*Woe 
to Jemaalem I” He waa ordered to be whipped, 
and then turned adrift aa a wild enthnalaat. 
He rambled about the country, vldtlng every 
city, and In hia fita of tranaport uttering the 
aame terrible prediction, atralnlng hia voice to 
the ntmoat pitch, yet not enfeebling It. When 
the war broke out, he went on with the aame en- 
thuaiaam, proclaiming vengeance, and, with 
crowda of hia countrymen, returned to Jemaalem. 
The alege being formed, he fixed hia eyea on the 
walla, exclaiming with vehemence, ** Woe to the 
city I Woe to the temple I Woe to the people !" 
He added at laat, << Woe to myaelf!” and, in 
that moment, a atone from a battering-engine 
atruok him dead on the apot The name of thla 
roan, aaya Boaauet, waa Jeana; and It may be, 
that ainoe the firat who offered grace and mercy, 
and eternal life, expired on the croaa, the aeoond 
of the name waa ordained to denounce the min 
of the whole nation. 

VII. Though the Jews by their raabneaa 
themaelrea in a vrar with a great and 
empire, It may be truly aaid, that 
^faramlem waa deatroyed by their own banda, 
I'kot by the Roman anna. They had called down 
the Vengeance of Heaven by the worat iniquities, 
and, to complete their utter deatmotlon, were 
atlll abandoned to the vloea that provoked their 
fate. FalM propbeta, aa had been foretold, im- 
poeed on the deluded people. Herealea aprang 
up and moltiplied ; new doctrines were pro- 
pagated : and by consequence varioua sects 
were formed ; all, aa naual among soblamatlca, 
envenomed against each other. Rellglono dla- ; 
aensiotia mgaidered dvU discord; and Judea, 1 
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rent and tom by contending Ikotlooa, became a 
theatre of horror, rufi^ue, and mutual alanghter. 
By the otmteat betwetk Veapaaian and Vitellloa, 
which began In the year of Rome 622, the Jewa 
gained eome respite flrom the operatlona of a 
vtctoriona memy 1 bnt they had not the wladom 
to employ the interval in preparatloxia for another 
campaign. Three powsrfol faotlona divided the 
whole nation ; and, aa uanal when the infatu- 
ated multitude claim a right to exereJae what la 
called the aovereignty of the people, each faction 
waa under the management of a leader or a 
chief, who waa admired for hia eloquence and 
anperlor talente. But eloquence without In- 
tegrity la a frivolooa talent : it haa been properly 
called lip-wladom. The three demagognee 
knew the popolar arta by which the rabble is 
generally Infloenced. The public good was 
their pretext, but their own private ambition 
I was the exciting motive, the cause of all their 
actions. They talked of the Independent spirit 
of their nation, and the glory of resisting the 
Roman legions ; but while they railed at slavery, 
their own domination was the object lu view. 

Of these three tyranta Eleaxar waa the first in 
point of time. When Cestloa, as already men- 
tioned, encamped before the walla of Jemaalem, 
he had put himself at the head of a atrong party, 
who aammed the name of Zealots, and made 
himself master of the Temple. John of Giscala 
aaw the strength of that faction, and bod the ad- 
dress to inalnuato hlrnaelf into their clubs or 
political meetings. He had a wonderful flow 
of words, and waa soon admired as a ooniommate 
orator. An artful concealer of hia aLnister pur- 
poses, he knew how to glosa and decorate hia 
speeches with well-acted zeal for the public 
good. He drew over to his party a number of 
the most sctlve zeslota, snd formed a league that 
soon grew formidable to Eleaxar. Strong aa 
his confederacy waa, be waa not able to make 
himself master of the temple ; bnt the city, as if 
taken by conquest, fell under bis absolute d(9- 
mlnlon. Inured, before he entered Jerusalem, 
to the most barbarous cruelties and the most vio- 
lent acts of depredation, be oontlnued in the city 
to practise the aame horrible outrages, till the 
people resolved to call In another tyrant to their 
aaaistanoe. This was Simon, son of Gioms, who 
had raised himself from obscnrlty by hJs Intre- 
pid ooorage and the moat flagitious crimes. 
By, promising rewards to the free, and freedom 
to the slaves, he was able to form an army of 
twenty tbonaand men. With that force he ad- 
vanced to the walls of Jenwalem. Hie citizens, 
harassed snd worn oot by the oppressions of 
John, opened their gates to receive bhn. Simon 
entered amidst the aoolamatlona of the rabble. 
He promised to be the fH^ d of the people. 
Varioua oonfllcta enausd between him and the 
Zealota. Fierce and obstinate battles were 
fought ; bouses were pldndersd ; whole fsmJlles 
ntre put to the awoH; snd Jeruislem was a 
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scene of blood and auunare. The portiee gain, 
ed alternate Tfbtoriae, but no decitlre bloir vru 
etruok. Eleaiar remained in poasemion of the 
hlfheet part of the Temple ; John maintained 
hli poet on Moont Moriah; and Simon com- 
maoded in Salem and Bezetha. The Chrletlane, 
who realded in the oltj of Jenmlem, finding 
that Titna waa approaching at the head of bia 
arm 7, knew their time to depart. They aaw, 
according to the warning glren to them by Chriat 
hlmeelf, that desolation waa nigh, and, aa com- 
manded, fled to the moantaina.' 

VIII. Such waa the internal aUte of Jernaa- 
lem when Titna, rarly in the apring, encamped 
before the walla. The natural clemency of tbat 
amiable prince inclined him to offer tarma of capi- 
tulation, but be too well knew the obatliiacy of a 
blind and devoted race. An account of the Ic- 
glona and allied foroea that went on thia expedi- 
tion haa been stated by Tacitus.' The first care 
of Tltua waa to fonp hia lines, to lerel the 
grounds, and throw up forts and battlements be- 
fore the walla of the city. 'Ilie legions went to 
work with alacrity, all contending with emula- 
tion to execute the orders of their general. In 
the midst of these exertions, a sudden burst of 
lamentation assailed their ears. They looked, 
and aaw advaucing, from one of the gates, a 
wretched band of mourners, stretching forth 
their hands, and, with hideous cries and dismal 
shrieks. Imploring the protection of the Uomana 
from the barbarous cruelty of their fellow-oiti- 
seni. The soldiers were touched with compos-- 
alon. Without waiting for the command of 
their officers, they went In a body to succour the 
distressed, and conduct them to their tents. 
In that moment was seen the treachery of the 
Jewish character. The notes of grief were 
changed to warlike shouts. The traitors sur- 
rounded the generous soldiers, and, brandishing 
their daggers, rushed to the attack with the fury 
of the vilest aasaaalna The Romans were mas- 
Boored pn the spot, while a band of Jews on the 
walls beheld the tragic spectacle with fell delight, 
and, adding tannta and Insult to their perfidy, 
made a jest of the unhappy victims, who were 
butchered for their humanity. 

IX. This stratagem had the effect of kindling 
a spirit of revenge throughont the Homan army. 
Titus in the mean time preserved the eren tenor 
of his happy dlspooldon. To yield to sudden 
emotions of anger was not in hli nature. He 
weighed aU circumstances, and still wished to 
spars tbs effusion of blood. He taw a deluded 
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people, who, by open rebellion, had provoked the 
Homan arms, and, though pent np within their 
walls, still believed their false prophets, expect- 
ing to be masters of universal empire ; he knew 
that they were distracted by intestine Csodons; 
that, under the directioa of their chteft, the 
sln’t dagger was every day drenched In blood, and 
massacre laid waste the city. Tltua beheld their 
misfortunes with an eye of pity; willing to 
sheath the slaughtering sword, he offered n gen- 
wal pardon ; but In vain ; the whole nation waa 
Infatuated and ripe for destruction. 

llie Homan soldiers, eager to begin the attack, 
carried on their works with uiiabatiiig vigour. 
Mounds wore thrown up ; foru were bulk ; and 
battering rams and other warlike engines wero 
advanced to the walls. The first impression 
was made on Salem, or the lower city, on the 
northwest side of Jernsalem. Simon command- 
ed in that quarter bis sword, which had been 
till then employed sgalnat bis fellow-dtiiens, 
waa at length turned against the beskfera. Hs 
exerted his most strenuous efforts, sud by bis 
example inspired his men with undaunted re- 
solution. But the vigour of the legions was ir- 
resistible. Darts and firebrands, and other mis- 
sive weapons, were thrown Into the town with 
Incessant fury ; stones of enormous weight ware 
discharged from a number of engines ; and tho 
hmlcged were driven from the ramparts. In 
tho heat of the engagement, Tltua received a 
wound in bis shoulder, of which be felt the 
symptoms during the rest of bis life ; but danger 
served only to animate bis warlike spirit. The 
soldiers followed the example of tbeir geoemJ. 
The battering-rams opened a breach In the walls; 
the conquering troops rushed in, sword in band, 
and took poaaessJon of Salem. 'Jlils was on the 
fifteenth day of the aipgp. It was soon perceived 
that by their success they bad gained a perilous 
situation. They were expooed to the engines of 
the enemy from Bezetha and the Tower of An- 
tonia on the north, from the Temple on tbo east, 
and from Sion on the south. But to confront 
every danger was tbe maxim and prmetloe of the 
legions. They maintained the conflict fire days 
Bucoeosirely, and surmounted every difflcolty. 
Tltua ente^ Bezetha at the bead of two thou- 
sand men. 

X. Tbe Jews fled in consternation; and If tha 
Homans bad been allowed to pursue tbeir ad- 
vantage, that day might have ended tha siege. 
Bat Titos paus^ In tha moment of victory. 
Clemency resumed her influence. He ordered 
his men to give quarter to all that laid down 
their arms. Tbe runaways took shelter In tha 
Tower Antonia. It might have been expected 
that ths humanity of Titos would have soAened 
the rigour of the Jewish mind. It had a con- 
trary sffscL Tbe Infistuated people could not 
suppoas that virtue was bb motive. Hb con- 
duct waa imputed to daspair and oowtrdlce. 
fl T 
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ud StnioQ fur the first time, to 

tofry M tihflr operedoiii with a spirit of ootoi. 
1*^7 eoUectad their xunnhers, and poured down 
to the attaric with Impetueiu fary. Dtoa saw 
the danfer of beiiif stirroiinded by snpeThH* 
DOtoher^ ai»d, with that pree e noe of mind which 
never deeded him, reeolred at once not to ha>- 
ard the Uves of his men for the vain glory of 
their feneraL He had gained a viotory; bat 
prodeoeo required that he shoold, for the pre- 
amt, resign aU his adTantagea. He sounded a 
retreat, and retamed to his camp. 

XI. The preparatlona neceaaary for a second 
assault employed the legions during the four 
following days. The interral was dreadful to 
the Jesra. Internal dlsMnsions broke'^t with 
redoubled fury. Simon considered the retreat 
of the liomane as a complete yjctory, and made 
no doubt but that In a short time they would 
raise the siege. Elate with lucceee, he thought 
It time to think of aggrandizing hlmeelfi A 
man of his disposition knew no way to establish 
his Ill-gotten power, but by wading through 
■oenes of blood. Hli partisans committed de- 
preda t l oD s at their will and pleasure, and bis as- 
saasina drenched their doggers In the blood of all 
who dared to lament the mleeriee of their coun- 
try. Simon had been raised to his bad emi- 
nence by Matthias, a priest, who {ueslded at all 
public mcrifloea; and he now considered the 
man to whom be owed an obllgition as a living 
reproach. He accused hli friend of a design to 
deeol to the Romans, and on that charge, con- 
demned him to death, together with his three 
eons. The venerible old mau begged with eameet 
soppllcatlon to be the first victim, that he might 
not live to see so horrible a spectacle as the mur^ 
der of his children. The prayer of misery was 
r^eoted. The wretched lather mw his sons 
bleed, end, having felt that agony of heart, re- 
signed himself to the exeoatiooer. 

John, In the mean time, did not think himerif 
e st abl i s h ed In plenitude of power, while Eleazar 
stlU remained in poeeessloa of the loner part of 
the Tem|de. His ambltloD could not brook a. 
rivah Eleazar, on the other hand, had no re- 
■Duroei to support himself, and bU party, but 
the ollsrlop and first-flmlts that were brought 
to the sanctuary. DMae, in contempt of all laws 
divine and human, be converted to Us own oae; 
and with that view, allowed admittance to ell 
who came to offer their adoisitknu During the 
herrors ^ the sl^e, sacrlflces, Ubattou, and 
ether acta of devotion, went on In the Temple ; 
httl In the midst of the religious eeremonles, the 
hety place was Mnged with human blood mix- 
ed with the gore ef slanghtered vleUma. John 
sms, at length^determlaed to end the ciotam with 
Elmar. AmHlieol&ehlewaeDottobam- 
tlqfiedwlthaBy thing lees than tbeabaoluto oam- 
mand. Haring takM^ Us maasoni Ar that 
he ordered his band ef amsmlni to mix 
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with the crowd that entered the Inner Temple. 
A dreadful aoeoeof cooMsion, horror, and mnj> 
der, followed. The ruffians skilled In their 
trade, threw off their upper garmentt, and, 
brandishing their poniar^ struck a general 
panic. The Zealota of Elmar’s party rushed 
out of the Temple with precipitation. The In- 
nocent mukltade clung to the altar ; bat the al- 
tar was DO longsr m sanctuary. All were put 
to death without distinction. By this *faorrible 
stratngem John obtained a complete victory. 
Eleasar, accOTdlng to Tacitus,' fell in the general 
massacre ; but, if we believe Joeephas, he sur- 
vived to act for the fhture under the command 
of John, who became the ruling chief of the 
Zealots. The three factions which prevailed In 
the beginning of the siege, were, in this manner, 
reduced to two. John and Simon were now the 
pretended friends of the people, and the ruin of 
their country. 

^ Xll. Titus knew, by sure intelligence, that 
the ceesation of arms, which hli preparations 
rendered neoeaary, was by the folly and mad- 
nees of the besieged converted to their own de- 
struction. He exerted himself, notwithstand- 
ing, to return to the charge without loes of time. 
The exertions of the soldiers seconded his most 
ardent wUhe^ Having eonitmcted bis war- 
like enginee, and taken his measnres for the as- 
sault, he made his approacbee to the breach, 
which be had already battered, and by an Inoee- 
sant dis ch a r ge of stones and arrows, and other 
missive weapons, had kept open, in spite of the 
efforts of ths Jews to repair their fortifications. 
Ths legions advanced to the assault with deter- 
mined bravery. The oonflict lasted three days 
without Intermimlon. On the foarth, the arch- 
ers and sUngsrs discharged sach an unlnter- 
ruptad volley, that the besieged oould no longer 
maintain tlmlr station on the ramparts. Ihs 
engineers played their batterlng-rsms with the 
greatest skill and success. Ths walls gave way ; 
and the Romans, In dose-embodied ranks, were 
able to cut their way through the breach. The 
Jews fled fborshelter to Ziao and Mount Moriah. 
Htus entered with the conquering troope, and 
onoe more took pnasemlon of Salem. He order- 
ed all the bonsee to be levelled to the ground, 
and marked out the llnee of his camp. He filled 
the towen that were left standing, with a band 
of sdect men, who from that advantageous poet 
would knew how to annoy the battiements of 
the enemy. Hie whole dty wm now end need 
within the Ums of drenmvaUatioa which Titus 
had ordsred In tbs beglnniiif of the sSege. Salem 
was oomplataly coiiqnarad. The laglons extend- 
ad their ranka as fkr aa the leoC of Ibe Tower 
AntanU, and thanee to the Meant of Ollvea, on 
the nartb-eoat lUa of tho Tanplo. fiat now 
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dJfflonltiM w€re Cbe omHqntm of victorf. A 
wide exteniiTe Talley Uy Uetwvea the Imm of 
Bf oont Bforlah and Beietha. The Jlomaiii, in 
that iitnatlos, ware espoeed to the iliDn and 
nfinea of the enemy od the aommit of the 
Tower Antoola, the Temple, and Monnt Sion. 
To men who wei« directly nnder thoee forte or 
° *^*| *» height appeared •tnpendooi and In- 
aooearible. Till towera of equal eleratlon were i 
railed, Um wai no way to amaah the worka; 
and to batter a breech wai Impoailble. Thia 
oooaiioned a nupenalon of hoetUhlei for ten daya. 
The labour waa immenae, and aatih aa would 
hare deterred any foroea bat a Roman army. 
TTie aoldiera lored their general, and tbeir ar- 
door roae In proportion. 

XIII. The Jewa in oonatemation aaw from 
theh- ramparta the towera rialng bigb in the air, 
and the platfbrma, which were to reoelTc the 
warlike enginea, built with rapidity that aaton- 
labed them. They now thought it time to de- 
aiat fram their Internal feada, and the rage of 
mutual alaugbter. The common danger recon- 
ciled all partlea. John and Simon formed an 
union of oonnaela. They aaaembled their braT- 
eat troopa, and, having oonoerted their plan of 
operationa, made a aaily Into the city of Salem 
with their whole atrength combined. The 
Romana were taken by Burpriae. Despair itaelf 
inapired the Jews with courage. Their finrt 
impreaalon waa not to be restated. Ihe leglona 
gave ground, and were obliged to retreat to their 
camp. The Jews poraued them to their intreuob- 
menta. The Romana were besieged In their 
turn. All waa uproar, terror, and oonfuaimi, 
till TiCua, by hia exhortationa, by hla own ex- 
ample, and by every effort, rouaed the aplrit of 
fail men, and led them on to the charge. Tbe 
Jewa were repnlaed. They fled ; they were 
pnraned ; they were taken priaonera, or pot to 
tbe Bword. Tbe alaugbter laated till nigfat came 
on, and John and Simon, with tbeir aarvivlng 
nnmbera, retreated to tbeir former atatlon. 

XIV. Titua waa now at lelaure to raiae the 
nnnaaaary batterlea and oonatmct all hia worka 
for a grand aaaaolt The bealegnd, In the mean 
tlma, were afflicted with dlnstera worse, If pos- 
aible, than their own horrible aasaaeinatJona. A 
dreadfnl famine laid waate the dty. The atreeta 
were oovsred with tbe dead and the dying ; old 
men, women, and children, atretched forth their 
hsDda fpr aoatenance, and expired In the act ; 
tbe wounded BoMlera perlahed for want of relief ; 
•hrieka and groana and lamentatlona resounded 
in every quarter ; tbe •arriving wretches envied 
the fate of thoee who died flrst ; they lived only 
to prokMig their misery, Axing tbeir eyes en tbe 
Temple, and invoking death to end their woes. 
Tbe rites ef sspnltars were neglected. It was 
necessary, i Sswever, to removs the dead bodies. 
John and Simon ordered them to be thrown 
down the steep Into the lower dty. TUua went 


to view the unhappy Tiotima, aatbey Uy io heape 

under the waBa. Shocked at a acene ao mdaa- 
ohdy and affeetlDg, he lifted np hla handa to 
heaven, and called the goda to wltneaa that he 
waa not the cauae of those dreadful 
John and Slmhn, tbe tyrannical autbora of every 
mlachlef, beheld the diatreaa of the people with- 
out remoras or pity. Under their dJrectloo, 
plunder and m a ancr e went on with unrelenting 
fury. A band of aamadna coo tinned prowUug 
about in quest of prey. They Karofaed every 
bouse; and where they asw sn eppeersnoe of 
health, they aeiied the wretched family, and 
dragged them like ao many crimlnala to tba rack, 
in orde^ to make them dlacover in what aecret 
place they laid np their alender hoard of vietuala. 
The two frlenda of tbe people oonvertod every 
thing to their own uae. Dlatresa and miaery 
went on Jnoreaalng, and deeda that shocked bn- 
manlty were oommitted in tbe face of day. Fa- 
then took tbe nonriahmmt flrom their children, 
and aona aelsed it ftom their mothers In return, 
a woman of tbe name of Mary, who, In the be- 
gionlngof the war, removed with all hnraubatance 
fW>m beyond Jordan to take ahelter In JeruBalem, 
oommitted an patrage that cannot be related 
without horror. A baud of rufflaiia carried off 
her little atore of com. Enraged by that act of 
violence, ahe aeiaed her infant, then at her breftst, 
and, in deapeir and phreuay, piunged a poniard 
In Ita heart. Nor did ahe atop there : the crav- 
ings of hanger were to be appeased. She cut 
her babe in pieces, and devonred the fVuIt of her 
womb. The smell of viotnala soon attracted a 
banditti of free-bootera. They broke Into the 
house ; and, though Inured to murder, they re- 
coiled with horror at a sight ao barbaroua and 
Inhuman. The atory waa aoon divulged ; It 
spread through tbe dty, and reached the Roman 
camp. Titua heard it with aatoulabment. He 
heaved a sigh, and mourned the lot of humanity. 
Hla towera, hla platforms, and hla warlike en- 
glnea, were completed ; hla alingera and arohera 
were at their post, and his whole army panted 
for an opportunity to display tbeir valrar ; but 
be bimaelf was still reatralued by the tcndemeaa 
of bis nature. He caused a general amnesty to 
be proclaimed In favour of ail who should make 
a voluntary surrender ; and, at the same time, 
bound himself by a solemn promise to praserva 
the dty, the temple, and tbe religion of tbe peo- 
ple. Numbera embraced the offer, and rushed 
out of tbe gates on every tide ; but the vesgeanos 
of Heaven poraued a devoted race. Tbe 
wretched fugitivee, Jo tbeir way to the Roman 
camp, paaaed through the lines ef the Arabs, who 
bad luted under tbe bannera of lltos. A sol- 
dier of that nation perc ei ved a Jew disobargliig 
tbe Buperfluidea of nature, and then aaareblng 
fortbegold which be bad awaUoared befaro bereft 
tbe town. TbatdrcnmetawcedlffBaidaaotlon, 
that all tbe Jewa had adopted the HjBO eMagrin 
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Alfba ruahtd with fury on the deftnoeleai mol- 
tUnida, and ripped aptbelrhelUeatodlaoDrerthelr 
hlMan tnaanre. The Bomana foQowed the 
eiampla, and a aewie of blood and oarnafe oon- 
tlnna^ tfll Tltoa, fired with Indifnatlon, checked 
the fury of bli men, and gare the promlaed pro< 
taotloD to ali that eacaped the maaaacre. 

XV. Titos found that hla lenity, instead of 
Boakiof an Impremlon on the Jewish mind, was 
si^dered by that obstinate people as a proof of 
W^EoesB. He determined, therefore, to make 
one yigorons effort, and let the enemy aee the 
■trenfth and raloor of the Roman army. His 
opfrations were directed against Fort Antonia. 
John and Simon no sooner saw the ^atforms 
and wooden towers adrancing towards the 
walls, than they made a sally with intent to 
set fire to the works of the besiegers. The Zeal- 
ots armed with torches and firebrands, adranoed 
with eagerness. The legions showed a firm un- 
daunted countenance. 'The signal for the attack 
being given, they charged the enemy In such 
compact order, that nothing could resist their 
fury, llie oonfllct did not last long. The 
Jews were thrown into oonfnsJon, and, after a 
few vain efforts, retreated to their city. 

The battering-rams were advanced against the 
tower Antonia. The besieged discharged from 
their ramparts a volley of stones and other mla- 
elve weapons. Nothing could deter the Romans. 
They condensed their shields orer their heads, 
and, having formed a military shell, began to 
mp the foundation of the walls, while the engin- 
eers annoyed the enemy on the upper ptlrt of the 
works. At length the arch of a deep subter- 
raneous cavern, which had been constructed 
under the eastern aide of the tower, fell In at 
once, and drew after it a great part of the wall 
In one prodigious ruin. The opening Was wide 
enough for the Romans to enter in wide extended 
lines: bat, oooordlng to Josephus, they stood 
aghast at the sight of an inward wall, which had 
hMtL bollt by the order of John. The historlEui 
relates a number of circamstanoes, that derogate 
much from our idea of the courage and dlacl- 
pUns of a Roman army. Be the fact aa it may, 
the tower Antonia was on the following day 
taken by storm. Tba Jews who escaped the 
Bwerd, fled In dismay and terror to the Temple, 
which they odnaldered aa a safe aaylnm, atUl 
ooovlDoed that a sanctuary, of which the Oodof 
Abraham was the protector, would never yield 
to the Roman arms. 

XVI. Tltua bad now gained an eminence 
firom which bia warllks engines oonld play with 
advantage on the enemy. The approacbee to the 
Temple lay sxpoeed to the valour of the legions. 
His olamency m ade him suspend bis operations. 
To mve the nnotnary, and evoi to protect the 
peeple in theaurclae of a religion, which with 
eTtf 7 Roman, he oondeiDDed as a perverse super- 
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stition, was Still the wish of hls heart. Josephus, 
who, as the rsador will remember,' commanded the 
g ar ris on at Jotapata in Galilee, and was there 
taken piisoDer by Vespasian, attended lltus dur- 
ing the slcfe of Jemsalem. ’Whether he mison- 
dentood the prophecies relating to the Memlsb, or 
misinte r preted them to carry favour with the 
Roman general, cannot now be known. Tacitus 
condemus the blind superstition of the Jews, who 
would not see that the prediction had, as he 
conceived It, a palpable reference to Vespasian 
and his son Titos.* Josephus either actually did, 
or pretended to see it In the same light. Willing 
to stop the fusion of blood, Titos resolved to 
•end a deputation to the Jewish chiefs; and 
for that purpose no one teemed ao proper aa 
a nail re of the country, who would know the 
toploa £t to be urged, and by bis powers of per- 
suasion might be able to command the passions, 
and make an impression on the hearts of a de- 
luded people. Josephus undertook that impor- 
tant embassy. He had an Interview with John, 
and has left In hls history a detail of all that pos- 
aed. It will be infflclent, in tbla abridgment, to 
o b serve, that nothing conld alter the obstinacy of 
a blind enthnslast, who by bis manifold crimes 
provoked the wrsth of an offended God, and, at 
the aame time, waa so infatuated aa to expect 
the divine protection. Josephoa, though reviled 
as a traitor to hia country and a slave to the Ro- 
mans, made use of every argument to open the 
eyes of the people ; he represented to them the 
horrors of inevitable destruction ; heaven and 
earth combined against their city ; and with 
tears in bis eyes he exclaimed, 1 see st length, 
too late, 1 see, that 1 sm strafgUng sgainst the 
will of God. Titus wishes to save you fromde- 
■olatloD, and your doom is pronounced above. 
It la God, a powerful, and avenging God, who 
soidB the Romani to bury all in min- Repen- 
tance may still efface your crimes ; contrition of 
heart may avert impending vengeance; save 
yonraelves and your holy city ; mve your Tem- 
ple, the wonder of the unlverm ; Tltua wlahea 
to preserve that noble structare ; do not he 
srorse enemies to yourselves, than even the Ro- 
mans, who hold the sword over your beads, and 
•till in msrey forbear to strike the fatal blow." 
He could no more ; a flood of tears suppremed 
hls voice ; he turned hls eyes to the Temple, 
heaved a slgb^ and returned to Fort Antonia. 

XVII. Tltua mw that hls moderation aerved 
only to confirm the hard of heart : and, by pro- 
tracting the siege, to expoae his men to amboa- 
cades, and the danger of auddsn skirmishea with 
a people innrsd to craft and stratagem. Ha 
called a oonndl of war. The principal offioen 
were of opinion, that nothing lem than the otter 
deetmctlon of (be Temple would seenre a lasting 

ft 

1 See Uw ApyeiuUz to Annals, xtL a la 
8 See Hlft. v. s 13 | sod note. 
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peace. A bulldlof which the Jewi themtelTei 
had made a theatre of blood, oofht not, they 
contended, to be any lonjer oonildered bj a place 
of wonfafp. It was rather a citadel, in which 
tbeKarriaon remained in force; and.aJnoe the 
proffered capitulation wae rejected, ou^t to be 
gtren np to the fury of an enrafed eoldlery. 
Titoi ooncarred with hlioffloen in erery point, 
except the demolition of the Inner part of the 
'J'emple. That he itill resolved to lare ; bat, as 
Joseph 08 observes, a superior Council had other- 
wise ordained. God In his justice had decreed 
the fall of JeJ^salem ; and Titus, unconscious 
of his misalou, was the afent to execute the will 
of Heaven. 

On the following day the genera] assault began, 
llie iiomans advanced under their military 
shell to the outward wall of the Temple. I'fae 
Jews sallied oat, and a fleroe engagement follow- 
ed. Nothing, however, could break through 
the close embodied lines of the legions, 'ilie be- 
sieged gave way, and, finding themselves pur- 
sued with impetuous fury, fled for shelter to the 
iuner courL The Romans entered sword in 
hand. The battle was renewed with redoubled 
ardour. The combatants were confined to one 
■pot. For the Jews, there was no room for flight; 
the Iiomans fought to end the war. llie cries of 
the dying, and the shoots of the victors, rever- 
berated by the surrounding walls, filled the place 
with dreadful uproar. The orders of lltus 
and his ofiScers were no longer heard. The 
JeAvs, 111 some parts, fought with frantic obsti- 
nacy. Numbers in despair fled to the sanotoary. 
There the false prophets still assored them that the 
Ijord of Hosts was on their side. In that in- 
stant the besiegers forced the gates. ITie massy 
gold and glittering ornaments Inspired them 
with new ardour. ITie love of plunder conspir- 
ed with revenge, and Titus exerted himself In 
vain to restrain their fury. One of the soldiers 
mounted to the top of the portico, and threw a 
combustible weapon, which dong to the wood- 
work, and set fire to the whole bnildlnf. 
The Jews mw thst sU was lost, and in their last 
agony sent forth the groan of an expiring people, 
nttts withdrew from the scene of desoUtlon, 
lamenting that hls eflbrts to save the place were 
without effect As be passed along, word wss 
hrooght to him, that a number of priests stood 
on the ontside wall. Imploring him to spare their 
ll^es. It Is too late," said Titus; “ ths priests 
ought not to surrlTe their Temple.” He retired 
to Fort Antonis ; and there beholding the con- 
flagration, and lifting hU hands, exclaimed with 
a sigh, “ The God of the Jews has fo^ht against 
them : to him we owe our victory." 

Such was the end of the Temple of Jerusalem ; 
a magnlfle^t structure, which had stood for 
ages, the pride and glory of the Jews, ths place 
of national worship, and the oracle of God. It 
If remarkable, that this dreadful catastrophe 


I happened on the tenth of An^ntt, the day on 
which the flrrt Tempfa, hu41t hy Sokanm, wu 
I bamt to the gronnd, In the year of tho xroHd 
34ISf be/bre Christ M7, by Nebochadnexsar, king 
of Babylon. The second and last Temple was 
built about flfty-two years after that of Solomtia 
was laid In ruins. It had stood above six bnn- 
dred years, enlarged and smbelllshed fhmi time 
to time ; but was at length lerelJrd to the ground, 
to rise no more, notwithstanding the attempt of 
Julian the Apostate to rebuild the Temple, and 
thereby discredit the prediction of Christ Hls 
mad project failed. So true It Is, that no potur 
can dalTijy what God hat raised; and none can 
roue what he destroys. 'Hie sciiteuce was pro- 
nounced above, and sioi oiie stone was left vpon 
another.* 

XV] 11. An end was not yet put to the wsr. 
John and Simon, with a number of their fuj- 
lowers, found their way Into the upper city on 
Mount Zion. But the courage of the Jews de- 
pended on the preservatiou of their Temple. 
Seeing it la fismei, they thought themselTes 
abandoned by their God, and wanted to sur- 
render. Even in that distress they were still 
distracted by Intestine factions. John and Si- 
mon declared their fixed resolution to hold out to 
the last. The scene of misery that followed is 
not to be described ; a devouring famine raged 
in every quarter, and the barbarity of the unre- 
lenting tyrants was not to be appeased. In a 
few days the chiefs saw the Homans, with Inde- 
fatigable labour, advancing their towers, and 
preparing for a general assaulL 'lliey thought it 
time to capitulate. Titus promised to spore 
their lives, but refused to compromise the war 
on any other terms. He required, in decided 
terms, an iramedlste, unequivocal, unoonditlonal 
submiiaioa; a surrender at discretioti. John 
and Simon received this answer with Indigna- 
tion. 'The pride of men, who bad been ao long 
the tyrants of the people, was too obsilnats to 
beud to the will of a conqueror. They talked of 
the rights of man, resolved to live Independent, or 
to die with honour In the cause of liberty. They 
barangned the populace, and bellowed against 
Titos with the xeal and vehemence of determined 
patriots; but, in a short time after, they desert- 
ed the public in the hour of need, and thought 
of nothing but their own personal aafety. The 
towers of Hipploos, Pbasael, and Marlamne, 
were almost impregnable. In plaeea of that 
strength they might have stood at hay for a 
length of time, and, perhaps, hare extorted from 
Titus an honourable capitulation : they tnlght, 
at least, have shared the fate of a people whom 
they bad niln^ But their words and aotkms 
were at variance. They a h a nd o n ed ths puWlo 


3 frritg I tap mjtfo pm, There tkoH mt ho heflktro 
•JM ffsM opom amotkor, that thoU mot bo tkrom dotm 

St Mftthew xslr. y. 
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bUrtwlt «ih 1 budf^ hid UMmariTU Id atibtemD. i 
MOt ttehip hi bopM of alnding the forj of the 
P^ h^ Di r or. Th* lo^hnu bottorod a brfoch, and 
Ontared the dtj ewttrd io hand. A dreadfol oar> 
x^fo followed. Neither eex nor afo waa qiared. 
AoDOfdinf to Joaephoa, Dot leaa than eleren hnD- 
drod thousand perished daring the siege. The 
buUdlnga were set on Are, and, excepting the 
three towers, the whole olt^ of Sion was laid 
In rulDs. As soon as the rage of slaughter 
ceased, all that escaped the general carnage were 
eoUeoted together, and disposed of according to 
their deserts. The most aotlre incendiaries 
were pat to death ; some were reserred to grace 
the rlctor's triamph ; and the rest were sent Into 
Egypt, and sold to slaTery. 

In thh manner, the city of Jemsalem, which 
had floarlahed for ages, waa made a wlldemesa.' 
The Jews, no longer able to anbslst as a people, 
hare been, for upwards of serenteen hundred 
ysara, scattered orer the face of the earth, a Ur- 
Ing monament of divine rengeance. 

XIX. While the siege waa still depending, 
Vespasian sailed from Alexandria, and, after a 
sbOTt Toyage, landed at Brundoslam. He pro- 
ceeded by alow Journeys, vrithoat pomp or rain 
parade, making hla approaches to Rome with the 
air of aix humble cltlxen retomlng to his family. 
A prodigious con 00 arse of people of all desdi ptlons 
came forward to meet him, and the tribe of 
oourtlera buxxed and glittered round him, as usual, 
offering the Incenee of adulation. They were 
reoelrod with cold neglect. It waa soon per* 
oelved, that In the new reign truth would be In 
fsehlOn.' One of the cities through which he 
passed, declared an Intention to raias a statue te 
him at a raat expense. Veepaslu] held forth bis 
bend, and answered with e smile, ** Let thla be 
the hose of your statue ; plaoe your money here.” 
He entered the city of Rome amidst th«i mnle- 
matJons of a people who had long been haraes- 
ed by the oroelty of Nero, and expected under a 
mild and equitable gorernment a respite fium 
thelr'mlsery. 

XX. Vee p e si a n entered on hla third consul- 
ship Id ooDjuDotloo with Coooelus Nerra, 
£ A. U. C. 694* A. D. 7J .] who wua afterwards em- 
peror of Rome ; two men who teem to hare been, 
fhr the noUeet purpoeee , united in ol&oe ; Ves- 
pMhm, to Inettnot hla ooUeague in the arts of 


1 1a Um tribe of flstteren that gathered sroiuid tbe 
swforor, the moot oflkhMia waa Pbabna. Ntro'a freod- 
Baan, who hoped by adoUtlon to eaplata the i na olahnn of 
htt bshavkwr aa a fonoar oeeai^. when V wpa aian bad 
hoau guilty of tbs orlsM of fkUlnf asleep whlVs Karo 
nag. Teapaalan arimd Uw froedman what be ebomld do 
toappeHi Kero’s ladiumlinw Oe, oadAeag jwareeCr,” 
re^Ued Fheheu. Thta dboa In cowfoalea threw Uasoif 
at the feet of the new prince Vespariao, with a amOe, 
rspeated. •• Oe, mmd hmmg and, oontant with 

tiMt reproach, left the ayoophant to klmaeUl 
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gorernment ; and Nerra, to prepare hlmeelf for 
a Jnat, en npiight, and a rtrinoua reign. Tltue, 
in tbe mean time, remained at Mount Sion, 
surreying with regret the deaolatloo which the 
leglona had made. Addreeeea of oongratulatlou 
and orowiia of rlctory were presented to him by 
deputies from all the neighbouring states : be 
calmly eoswered, tint be was the Instrument 
to execute the decrees of Hearen. He gave 
orders tint the three lowm on Mount Sion 
should be left standing, as a monument for pos- 
terity, to mark where the city stood which was 
laid In ruins by the folly and madness of tbs 
inhabitants. Having made all proper arrange- 
ments, and left Terentius Rufus, -^th a legion 
under his command, to guard Mount Slou and 
the province of Judcea, be set out, after the ex- 
ample of bis father, to make the tour of Egypt. 

John and Simon, as has been mentioned, sur- 
rived tbe slsaghter of their countrymen ; but It 
was not long before they fell intp the bands of 
tbe conqueror. John was tbe first that sur- 
rendered. Hs met with more clemency than 
was due to a man whose wild smbltlon had 
been the cause of so many dreadful disasters. 
He was condemned to remain a prisoner for 
life. 

Simon did not meet with equal lenity. His 
perverse and obstinate resistance served to ag- 
gravate his former Iniqoitles, and to fill tbe 
measure of his guilt. He bad taken refuge in 
a deep cavern, earrying vrith him a store of 
provisions, and a number of workmen with 
their tools and Lnstruments, with intent to open 
a passage under ground, and, after collecting 
together the surviving forces of his countrymen, 
to appear again In arms against the Romans. 
But rocks were impenetrable ; provlsioni were 
exhausted ; he began to dread the misery of an 
approaching famine, and resolved once more to 
see the light of heaven- Rufus ordered him to 
be loaded with Irons, and In that condition con- 
veyed to Rome, to clank his chains at the cha- 
riot- wheels of the conqueror. 

Meanwhile Titus was received at Jtfcmpbis 
with all the demonstrations of Joy. It happen- 
ed, while be remained at that place, that ths 
of an ox, adored onder the name 
of Apis, by the Egyptians, as thsJr DatlonaJ 
god, was to be celebrated with all the rites of 
superstition *^”^1 on that oocaalon. Titus was 
Invited to preside at the festlvmL He yielded to 
the request of the people, and, In conformity to 
established osigs, wore a regal diadem during 
the oeremooy. Innocent ss this transactioo 
was, it did not fgjl, in a busy dty like Rome, 
to oocaakHi a variety of reports, all founded on 
vague coe^eoture and sinlstOT construction. The 
wisdom of aoins, ind the mallgnUy of others, 
saw a deep design. Titus, they said, was 
fiuahad with the pride cf vktory ; he began to 
tower above hla rank, and to form schemes of 
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ambltloD. It wai not the Tmnitf of m diy, that 
mail* him AMomo the repd diadem ; it wai evU 
dent that he aimed at greater thlnga TbeM 
report! were wafted with ipeed aoroM the 
Mediterranean. Titua beard, with Indlgna* 
lion, that hla character waa blac k ened, and 
reeolTed to make the bert of hla way to Rome. 

He arrired at Kbeginm oTer-agalnat Sicily, 
and, embarklog there In a trading Tewel, aalled 
to Pateoll: from that place he panned hit 
Jonmey with all poaalhle expedition, and, with- 
out the eeremony of announcing hla arriral, 
flew to Vetpaakn’a apartment, and, throwing 
hla arma around bia neck, exclaimed, ** I am 
oome, my father; your aon la come." 

The aenate had decreed a triumph for the 
emperor, and another for lltua. Veapaalan 
choae to wait till he had a partner to enjoy the 
glory of the day. They both entered Rome In 
the aame triumphal car. The pomp and mag- 
nifioeuce dlaplayed on the occaaion exceeded all 
former aplendour. The apolla of war, the 
wealth of conquered natlona,. the wondera of 
art, and the rlchca of Egypt, aa well aa Jeruaa- 
lem, preaented a apeotacle that daxxled the eye, 
and filled the apectatora with delight and won- 
der. 'rhe colouTB and enaipna exhibited a lively 
rcprea o n tail on of the Jewiah war; the battlca 
that were fonght ; the cltiea that were atormed ; 
the towera and templea that were wrapt In 
flamea; all were drawn with art, and deco- 
rated with the richeat colouring. The priaonera 
of war formed a long procoaalon. Simon waa 
dlatinguiahed from the reat. The well-known 
ferocity of bia character attracted the attention 
of the multitude, and fixed all eyea upon him. 
He walked with abated pride; but the tracea 
of guilt and cruelty were atill vlaible In every 
feature. ITie triumph atopped at the capitoL 
Simon waa aelxed and dragged to execution on 
the Tarpelan rock ; there to pay the forfeit of 
hla Crimea, and fall a victim to hla countrymen, 
whom hla atrocloua deeda bad mined. 

XXI. [A. U. C. 826. A. U. 72.] It la not 
the dealgn of thla abridgment to detail the hfa- 
tory of Veapaaian’a reign. It wlU be aufflclent 
to obaerre, that he cloaed the temple of Janua, 
having aettled a profound peace throughout the 
Homan world, fie and Titua wm Joint ooo- 
.oli in the year of Rome 826 ; Veapaaian for 
the fourth time, Titua the aeoood. Their flrat 
care waa to allay the aplrit of party and 
which bad embittered the mlnda of men in 
dUtractlona of the civil war; to ™ 

manner!, give energy to the liwa, 
military to aubmlt to the dvU aothorily. 
record! of the old repabllc. and lU 
monomenta of antiquity, had periahed ^ 
lUmmofthaapItoli not Uaa, than three tfaoo- 
ud bnaa^^taWeta, on which 
tlia dceiwi a th. ^ J*" 


gratloo. To repair tba loaa aa wall aa might be, 
Veapaalan ordered diligent aearoh to be made in 
every quarter for the ooplea that were known to 
eziat; and, after dne axamiaatloD, be depoalted 
the aame in the public arobivea. He rebuilt tbe 
eapltol; promoted aria and aclencet; encou- 
raged men of genlua ; ' and, though bia avarice 
in many Inatanoea, waa little abort of rapacity, 
he apared no expenae to mtore tba buildloga 
which had been deatroyed by Nero’a fire, and, 
in general, to improve and adorn the city. 

'fheae were Imperial worka, of tbe faigbeat 
advantege to tbe people, and all carried on with 
vigour tbet did honour to a patriot prince. It 
moat not be dliaembled, that, emldat hia puV- 
llo caret, hl» private conduct waa not without a 
■tain. Hia amoroua paaalona were not aubdued 
by age. A courteaan, of the name of Cwnia," 
had won hia alfectlona, before he married Flavla 
Domitilla ; and, after the death of hla wife, 
■he waa able to allure him bock to her embrace*. 
Her influence waa auch, that the lived In all 
the state and grandeur of an emprcaa. She 
diapofed of all favoun; granted the govern- 
ment of province! ; nnd arcumulated cnormoaa 
wealth, without any acruple about the meant. 
Thia, beyond all queailon, waa a blemlah In tba 
character of Veapaalan ; but, happily, he waa 
delivered from tbe dlagrace and obloquy occa- 
aloned by hla being the dupe of love In tha de- 
cllae of life. Ctenla died in the year of Roma 
027 ; and from that time, the money that waa 
drained by bard exactlooa from the provlncea, 
waa, without reaerve, laid out for the uaa and 
ornament of tbe city. 

If Titua, after the example of hla father, 
gava a looae to love, It cannot be matter of won- 
der that be thought youth the awaon of pl«attre 
and gay enjoyment*. Hla paalona brok* out 
without reatrmlnt. He paned the night In Joy 
and revelry with a band of dlamlule oompan- 
lona, Inaomoch that the people began to dreud a 
return of all tbe vice* of Nero’a relfu. Queen 
Berenice, whom he aaw In Palertlne, and waa 
then enamoured of her beauty, lived with hhu 
at Rome In the greatoat aplendour. A report 
prevailed, that he had bound hlmaeif to her by 
a promiae of marriage. Thla filled tbe dty wllfc 
dlaoontent and popular damour. The pnUic 

voice wm loud agaJnat ao cdoae a owmeri^ 
tween the emperor’a aao and a prlocan of tba 
Jewiah nation. Titua. at Uoftb, aaw th* cur- 
rent of popular prejudice, and wiady reaolved 
to mcriflc* hla privaU pleaaorm to tha Inurarta 
of the atate. Berenice returned to her own 

country. They parted with uautual relurtM^ 
or, aa SoeUmlna expraaam h, with 


f floldna Baaraa, a poet of ■ 
sMeraUa preaeat tnm “Va 
ooacerniaff Oratary,* #. 

8 See lurtoBlm in Vtapaa. a a. 
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U|u tb« eleftnt brerlty of TaoitiUy Berenice ab 
dimMtt invitma imdtam. ' Tb« Yirtuoi 
wUoh mjido him afterwmrda the ddJfht of ha- 
man kind ronimod tbolr Infloeitce, and, from 
that thna, laapired all bla actlooi. 

XXII. In the ooutm of Veepailan'i Telfn, 
two traiiaaotb)i}i oooarred* which, it mait be 
aokoowledfed, bare left a itala apon hli me- 
mory. Of tbeee it will not be improper to fire 
p ebort detaiL The flnt waa the death of Hel- 
vldiiie Prleooa, who hae beeu often mentioned 
by Tacltna. That excellent man fell a lacriiloe 
to bia enemlea, and, perhaps, to hia own intem- 
perate oonduot. Initiated early in the doctrinea 
of the atoio ocbool, and confirmed in the pride 
of rirtne by the example of Pwtna Thraaea, hia 
father-in-law, he saw the arta by which Veopa- 
alan, notwithstanding the rigour of his nature, 
eonrted popnlaiity ; and' did not somple to say, 
that liberty waa more In danger from the artlfl- 
oea of the new family, than from the Tioea of 
former emperors. In the senate he epoke bis 
mind with niiboanded freedom. Veapaaian 
bore hia opposition to the meoaorea of goTem- 
ment with patience, and silent dignity. He 
knew the ▼irtnea of the man, and retained a 
dna esteem for the memory of Thraaea. Will- 
ing, on that acoonnt, to liTS on terms with 
Helyldloa, he adriaed him to be, for the futore, 
a alleat senator. The pride of a stoic spumed 
at the adrioa. Paaaive obedlenoe so repug- 
nant to hia princlplea, that be atom more firm 
In opposition. Muclanus and Eprloa Maroel- 
Ina, who were the fryourite miniaten of the 
emperor, were bia enemies ; and it la probable 
that, by tbelr advice, Veapaaian waa at length 
Induoed to let the prooeedinga of the aenate take 
th^ courae. Helvidlua waa arraigned by the 
fkthers, and ordered into custody. He was 
soon after banished, and, in oonsequence of an 
order deapatobed from Rome, put to death. It 
la laid' t^t Veapaaian relented, and aant a spe- 
cial mnaaBDfar to respite execution ; but the 
blow waa atruok. Helyldloa was, beyoud all 
queation, a determlued republican. Hia own 


l The lores of Tttni and Berenloe. thooffi not the 
best okoaen aoljeot for dramatic fable, baoune, In the 
last ceetory. the fkrourtta exUbltku of the French 
atage. ConwlUe and Racine, the two great poets of 
that oeoBtry, entered the Uata, and, like the bards of 
Oreaoa at the Otymple gamaa, contendad with each 
other ftw the lurel erown. It happeoad that a prtnoeM 
of France, sister to Louts XlV. rofnaated a play on tha 
■ubfoot of Tltoe and Berenloa from the pen of Badne. 
'ne poet eompUad j and while be wae at work, Cor. 
aellle caesirad tha like eo Hdtatlou from H enr ie tta of 
fiiili.d, duolwaa of Orlaaaa The two playa were 
aeted In 1970, at dUhrent theatras. lhat of Corneille 
kai no saoeesBi Baetae’a had a nm ef thirty idghta 
Fo at a nel le ahaarvti npoa the nnnedpn, that it eras a 
eeaibat b d we s a tsro emhMBt mm, pud tha yone g e rt 
■alBed tha rWery. 


[a.u.c. 825 . 

impmdenoe provoked hia fate; and this, per- 
haps, la what Tacitus bad in contemplation, * 
when he places tha moderation of Agiioola In 
ooDtrast to tha Tiolmt spirit of others, who 
rush on certain destmotlon, without being by 
their death of aervloe to the public. 

XXIII. The caae of Epouina waa an io- 
stance of extreme rigour, or rather crufilty. 
She waa the wife of Julius SablDaa,''^B leading 
chief among the Lingonea. This man, Taoitua 
baa told na, * had the vanity to derive hia pedi- 
gree from Julius Camr, who, he said, during 
hJa wara In Gaul, waa atruok with the beauty 
of bia grandmother, and alleviated the toils of 
the campaign in her embraces. Ambitious, 
bold, and euterprliiDg, be kindled the flame of 
rebellion among hia countrymen, and, having 
resolved to ahake off the Roman yoke, marched 
at tha heed of a numerous army into the terri- 
tory of the Sequani, a people in alliance with 
Rome. 'rhLs waa A. U. C. 023. He haaarded 
a battle, and waa defeated with great slaughter. 
Hia rash-levied numbers were either cut to 
pleoes, or put to fllghL He himself escaped the 
general carnage. He fled for shelter to an ob- 
soure cottage ; and, in order to propagate a re- 
port that he destroyed hlmaelf, act fire to hia 
lurking-place. By what artful stratagems be 
was able to conceal himself in caves and dens, 
and, by the aodatance of the faithful Eponina, 
to prolong hia life for nine years afterwards, 
cannot now be known from Tacitus. The ac- 
oouni which the great historian promised, baa 
perished with the narratiTe of Vespasian's reign. 
Flutarch • relates the story as a proof of conju- 
gal fidelity. From that writer the foUowing 
particulars noay be gleaned : Two faithful 
fr'eedmen attended Sablnua to bia cavern; one 
of them, MartUlIa by name, returned to £po- 
nlna with a feigned account of her fauaband'a 
death. Hia body, she was made to believe, waa 
oonaumed In the fiamea. In the vehemence of 
her grief she gave credit to the story. In a few 
days she received intelligence by the same mes- 
aenger, that her boaband waa safe in bis lurk- 


3 Tadtiii Bays of Afrlcola. JVm eetUumtada, nefus 
inani Jaefathna liberiatii ftnmamjitfmmfua prcvoeabat, 
Seiant, fuihu wmris eat UUcUm s Wron , poMee etiam tub 
moH s prineipibue magnoe tiree earn. See the whole 
posMge, life of AfrleoU, s. 49. 

4 Tadtoi meUttatti ascape of Jufios laUnu from 
the field of battle, wbara Us eouetrymn, the Liogooes, 
inftred a drsidfaJ Blaofhter ; and the UttorUn pro. 
mlaes, la prop er tlma and place, to relate bow be Uy 
eoDcealed In dens and carerne fior nine yean afterr 
wards, lopportMl, darlof the whole time, by the fidelity 
and unaltered aftetlOT of Us wife Erosias. Bee His L 
It. a 07. The deisat of SaUnos waa A. U. C. QBSl He 
and Us wUb wara put to death at Bofna, A. U. C 831 j 
but nnftjrtaaatelr that part of oar author*! work baa 
not sor r l T ad tha lajary of time . 

5 For tUa fragment of history, aae Flatarefa's Ams. 
ToaiUB, or The Lorer. 


• iMtoatM niBtaa tha Ibet, In Vaep. 
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inf-plAoe. Sbe condnuod durinf Um rest of tbe 
dajr to lot til (ho ezterlon of frioT, with jof at 
her heart, but lupprand with care, lu the 
dead uf ni^ht ihe Tiiltad SablDua, and In hie 
arini indulged the Irmoaporta of her oooL. Be- 
fore the dawn of day ihe retomed to her own 
houae, and, for the apace of aeren monthi, re- 
peated her clandeadne ? iiita, supplying her hna- 
band's wants, and softening all hla cares. At 
the end of that time she conceired hopes of ob- 
taining a free pardon ; and having disguised her 
husband In such a manner as to render a detec- 
tion impossible, she accompanied him on a long 
and painful jonrney to Home. Finding there, 
that she had been deceived with visionary 
schemes, she marched back with Sabinus, and 
lived with him in his den for nine yean longer. 
Mutual love was their only comfort. Her ten- 
der affection sweetened the anxieties of ber hus- 
bahd, and the birth of two sons was a source of 
pleasure, even In distress and misery. In the 
year of Rome B31 they were both discovered, 
and in chains conveyed to Home. Vespasian 
forgot hii usual clemency. Sabinus was con- 
demned, and hurried to execution- Eponiua 
was determined not to survive ber husband. 
She changed her iupplicating tone, and, with a 
spirit unconquered even in ruin, addrewed Ves- 
puiian ; “ Death," the said, ** haa no terror for 
njs. I have lived happier under ground, than 


you upon jMir throne. Bid your asaaadni 
atrike their blow : with joy 1 leave s world, in 
which you can play the tyrant ” 

She was order^ for extooUon. Flotarcfa 
condodes with Mjing, that daring Vaspailan*i 
reign there was nothing to match the borrsr af 
this atrodous deed ; for which the vengeance 
of the gods fell upon Vespaslu, and, in a short 
time after, wroogfat the extirpation of his whole 
fsmily. 

Vespasian died on the twenty-third of June, 
A. U. C. 838, in the sixty-ninth year of hla 
age, after reigning ten years, 'fltus died on the 
thirteenth of September, A. U. C. 834, In the 
forty.Qrat year of his sge, after s reign of two 
years and aomewhat more than two montha. 

Domitlan waa put to death by a band of 
conspirators, who were determined to deliver 
the world from a monster, on tbe eighteenth of 
September, A. U. C. 848, In the forty-fifth 
year of his age, after a reign of fifteen years ; a 
large portion of human life, as Tacitus observes,* 
in which tbe people groaned under tbe croelty 
of an unrelenting and inntlate tyrant. 


0 Tacitus MjrB, Qmd i> pfr quinitcim eaaw, grm4* 
mortalit tern tpatium^ muUi fortuitii eatiiiu, prHnpti/- 
nmtti fluff Uf urvii/u prineipit iMUrei^trmntf 8te 
LU« uf b a. 
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1. Tui whole vut couotry of Germany ' In 
■eparated from Gaul, ' from llhatla, and Pan- 


1 Hie time when the treattM on the German Ifanoen 
wai written, Is fixed by Liptlui in the foortfa ooimUblp 
of Nerra, and the Moood of TraJin, A. U. C. 661, A. D. 
08 . A ptiu^ in eectlon 37 , where Tecltni mentlmu 
the lecoDd oouiolthlp of Tr^in, clearly tbowi that the 
piece wMM compoeed in that year, or lOon after. It h a 
draoffat of nraffe manneri, delineated by a maatarly 
hand ; the more lutereatlnf, ai the part of the world 
which It deacribei waa the aemlnary of the modttn Eu- 
ropean DatlofUj the Yioipi Gintiuv, aa hiatarlaiH 
hare emphatically called it The work ii abort, but, aa 
Monteaquleu obaerret, It la the work of a man who 
abridged erery thing, becaoae he knew erery thing. It 
la for thla reason that the following notea ha?# swelled 
to a also, which may at flrat sight appear unwieldy : 
but the subject mertto attention ; It calls for something 
more than mere eonory obserratloa If the present 
writer has collected with diligence ; If the brerlty of j 
the author be explalDed; If hla fscts recdre full coo. 
flrmatlon frum Um followlDf lUostratlona ) the Inquiry 
will not be thought to be mere oatsutathm or ralD pa. 
rads. A tboruoffa knowledge of the traneactloos of bar- 
barooB sgea will throw more light than is fenarally Im- 
Bglned on the lawi of modern tlmea Whaferer the 
barbarlana, wbolasnad from their northern hire, aeUled 
In new babltatlona, they carried with them thetr natlre 
genloi, their original mannera, and the ftnt nadlBienti 
of the political system which hit prerailed in dUbrcot 
parts id Eoropa. IVy eetabtiahed monarchy end li- 
berty } aobordlnatloQ and fraadom j tha prerogatira of 
the prloee and the lighta of the aubJact ^ all an\t^ so 
bold a CDfflblnatloo, that the fabric In aome plaeei itandi 
to this hour tha wonder of ounktad. Tha Biitiah coo- 
ftitotkn. layi Ifonteaqulea, came out of }ha woods of 
Oarmany. What tha state of ^hia eomitry waa before 
the arriral of oor Saxon aacaeton, Tadtoa hae ihown 
la tha Bfa of Agricola If wa add to hla aooount what 
baa bean tra naailtte d to na ooocernlagtha Oemaiw and 
Driteoa by JuUna Cwaar, wa shall sea tha origin of the 
Aafto-Saxon gonnment, the great ootUna of that 
Oothk conatltutlon, under which tha people eqjoy thdr 
rights and libertiee at thla boor. Moiitaaqaien, rpaak. 
log of hla own e onn try, deelaraa It Impnsaiili to form 
an adaiaata notion of the Francfa ■ooarehy, and the 
chaa|iB ef their gorer nm ent, wRbont a prerlooi In. 
qoliy Julo the mennera, genliis, and qdrit. of tha Oer- 


nofiin, by the Uhiiie and the Danube; from 
Dada and SarmaliA, by a chaiu of mountalua,* 


mao natlona. Morh of what waa Incorporated with tha 
InstitutloBS of those fierce loraden, has (lowed down in 
the stream of time, and sllll miuglM with onr modern 
Jurisprndence. It is true that In the progrees of so. 
de^, arts and sciences hare dllTaaed new lights, and the 
drU ouloD being, by ronseqoence, better oodentood, 
milder laws, and mora pollahad manneri, bare well. nigh 
effiwcd all traces of barbariaa j but still It will not be 
nnpleasant, nor Indeed naelesa, in go hack to those days 
of ignorance. We shall riew the waien at their foon. 
tain-bead dark, foul, and muddy ; hot by foUowlng Ibem 
downward, we shall see them working themaelree dear, 
and purified, at length, to a dear and IlmpUl curreut 
We shall gala a koowledga of the origin of lawi, while 
we read the hietory of the hninan mind. The subject, 
it la ooocelred, Is Intereatlnf to erery Britoa The fuL 
lowing notee are, therefore, offered without further 
tpology for their leugth. lu the manners of the Oer- 
mans the reader wlU see our preaeot rraaoe of gorern- 
ment, aa It were, In Ita cradle ; ftniit cunakula mutrm I 
i IIm antlquarlao, who baa alrt^y made kia rewarckee. 
will, per^ps, find little uoreltj ; bat to those who hare 
not had lelflure or cariosity, the following annoUtioBe 
may open new reins of knowledge and reflcrtion. 
They will lead to abetter acquaintance with a fierce and 
warlike people, to whom thla oountry owes that spirit 
of liberty, which through so many centoiies has pro. 
sarred onr excellant form of gorernment, and njbtd 
the fiory of the British nation. 

— — Oenos unde Latlnan), 

Alhanlqne patrea, atque alUe m<niia Romw. 

8 It la materlai in this plaoa to obaerre, that Aagua- 
toa Cmaar dlrldad part ef Belgio Geul into two pre- 
rlncee, dletiogukhad by the names of Upper and Lower 
Germany. Many of the new aettien In thoee parts 
were oriflnally Germane, and, when tha whole ca nn try 
waa redocad under soli^ectioa to tha Roman tBplra* 
the people, unwlillng to peas for aatirea ef Gaol, attU 
retalupd their origloal name. Theaa two proeinoea 
called the Upper and Lower Germany, bring. In hat, 
part of Gaol, va not eompriaed la the leaec nt gtren by 
Tadtna. Ha speaks of a^nt Germany, caDtd Oar- 
mania AoUquii'or Brnhari) ef Germany an tha ipri- 
era iUa of thk Iktae, Germania Tnfhiam ; 
bounded, on the west, by the Rhine j an the aonth, by 
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ud| irlMTO the moaotalDi lubelde, matiul 
dried forme e enffldeDt burler. The reet le 
bmuided by the oeeui, embrmdzif lo Ite depth of 
water eeroid ipadooi btye, * end lelanda of pro- 
dlflooe extent, whoee Unp end people ere now. 
In oome meAinre, known to ne, the p rofreei of 
nor ermt berlnf mede * recent dleoorerles. The 
Rhine hei Ite eooroe on the eteep end lofty enm- 
mlt of the Rhgden Alps, * ftom which It pre- 


the Oenabe j on the eaet, by the Vlitale, or WelaMl, 
end the monntalni of peimetle j and flnelly by the Nor- 
Lbern Ooma, Includlnf the Baltic, end the guUb, of 
Bothnia and FlnUod. 

3 Oaol, aec<viliDg to CMar, waa dlrlded Into three 
parta, namely, L Belglo Oanl, boonded by the Satoa, the 
Marne, the moontalna of Vange, the Rhine, and the 
Oeaan. Sdly, Celtic Gaol, boonded by the Ocean, tbe 
Seine, the Marne, tbe Saone, the Rhone, and tbe Ga- 
ronne. SdJy, Aquitania, bounded by the AUantio 
Ocean, tbe Garonne, and the Pyreneea. 

Bhatla wm bounded towirda the eaat by the Alpa j 
by Italy towarda the aonth ; by the Rhine on tbe weat ; 
and by the country of the YlodeUd towarda tbe north. 
It la now the conntry of the Orlaona. 

Fannonia waa an extoialre oonntry, haring Dalmatia 
on tbe eonth, Ulyiionm on the weat, M«la on tbe eaat, 
^ Tiii the Danube on the north. And thoa, aa Tadtua 
aaya, Germany la dlrlded from Gaol by tbe Rhine, and 
fhmi Bhvtla and Pannonla by the Danube. 

4 Dada, in a ahmt tima afUr Tidtna wrote thla trea- 
ttae, waa reduced by the emperor Trajan to a Rotnan 
prorlnoe. It lay on tha other alda of the Danube, ex- 
tending northward to tbe Carpathian mountalm, com. 
prlaing part of Upper Hungary, Traoaylranla, Wala- 
cUa, and Muldarlc 

Sarmatia arai fbrmaiiy dlrlded into European and 
Tbe European dlrWoo la here Intanded by 
Tadtoa. It bad the Vtotula, or Wekeel, and a chain of 
for tta weetem boundary, and extraded to 
tha nortfaeni parta of Eorope, oomprliliif Lironia, 
Hnaria, and Crtm Tntary. 

Ihe Bountaua, which In part dlrldod tfaaeo DaUone 
from Oermany, are now called tbe Carpa th ian moun. 
tmna, nmnliif batwaen Poland, Hungary, ud ItaneyU 
ranla. 

5 The Baltic Baa waa, probably, thought In tha time 
of Tadtoa to be the Northern Ooaan. Hm deep gnlfi 
wen tboae of Bothnia and Finland. Bwedan, Norway, 
mi Finland, were aadantly called flnmdinarla, and 
■ofpoaed by tha Romana to be a larp laland. 

• Bafore the expediOoBo of Dmaua and Ua aon Oer- 
maaleua, the RomaDa had notplaroedihr Into Germany. 
Droaui, A. U. C 74^ adraneed with hla fleet aa fhr aa 
the promontory of tha lambriana, who Inhabited tbe 
country BOW oalled Jatland. Tadtai wrote hla treatbe 
about one hondrad and eight yean iftarwarda, apd not 
lorn than i4fhty yean after the war In Germany under 
the eouinot of Oeraantoua. That eonunander earrled 
hla rlotorleoa arma Into parti of tha eouBtryunexplorad 
befbre. It U probable that aome Airtbar dlaooreiilea 
were made la tte ttrae of Domitlaii. 

7 The BhwtlaB Alpewe now ealled the MoartMna of 
the Oriaona | that, la partleolar, from which the Rhine 
lauea, le ealled Voptaf. Ttria celebrated rtrer flowa 
la eat rifalar channel, embradag a few unall ialandi 
In Ite eo ur ee, tffl II reaahH tha bland of tha Batariana, 
whare' UdtTldealtMlf tsto twohnnehae, one Waihlnr 
tha aaetem aUa of Germany, and tha other fer nln t ^ 
beaadary of GenL For a farther aeeoant of thb rtrar, 
•ee Jmm nk j U. e. <L Bee alee thb trif^ a 19, and note. 


olpltates, and, after winding towarda the weet, 
directa Ita oonrae through a long tract of coun- 
try, and falk Into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gnahing down the aoft and gentle de- 
dlylty of the mountain Abnoba, * Tiaita eereml 
oatlona In Its pmgreaa, and at last, through six 
channels (the aerenth la abeorbed In fans and 
maraheo), dlachargea Itself into the Pontic Sea. 

II. The Germans, there ia reason to think, 
are an Indlgenoua race, * the original natlrea of 
the country, withont any iutermixture of adreo- 
titioua aettlera from other nations. In the early 
■gea of the world, the adTenturera who iaaued 
forth in quest of new habitations, did not tra- 
verw extenalTe^tracti of land ; tbe first migra- 
tions were made by sea. Even at thla day the 
Northern Ocean, vast and boundless, and, aa I 


B The mountain Abnoba la called by the Germans 
S ch wart s wald, and by the French the Black Forest, la 
Foret Noire. Brotier (to whose learned labours thii 
work li greatly Indebted) refen to the rolumeenf Couul 
Manlll, who dbeov er ed tbe fonntaln-bead of the Dan- 
ube and the Rhine Id ITOSL Before that time Done- 
schlngen waa erroneonaly called the foontaln-bead of 
the Danube. That femoua liror, from Its spring as far 
aa Vienna, retained the name of the Danube j but ac- 
cording to FUny, aa soon as It reached Iutucum, and 
thence fto Its mouth, where it discharges itaelf Into the 
Eoxlae, or Black S«a, It wm called the later. Brotler 
adds, that the Danube preeervee its oonrse through the 
Emdufl Into the Mediterranean, diitlngnlshed all the 
way by the dearneas of the conrent; and tbe ships, he 
says, from the iEgean Bea (now the Arohlpeligo) u far 
aa tha Prupontlc (the sea of Marinora), can with dlffl- 
eoUy make head against tbe force so rapid a stream. 
For this feet be quotee the Letters of a Mljeloner of the 
Jesuits, puhUabed in 1718. FUny tbe elder hM left a 
stmUar btcoudL Hb uju, Singvla DtH ora tanta wunt, 
ttf pTBiaim’ fe ftonfro^nMa miUia panwtm sAsef More, 
dbfaeeifsw imMUgi kaMtkum. See FUny, Ub. It. a M. 

0 ThD Inhabttants of erery natkm, that bad no 
Uterary monoments, w ar e by tbe ancients deemed the 
Immediate oflhprlng ef the soli. Hie world Is now 
bettor infermed Asia Is eooeldared m the country 
where the numbms of mankfaid moltlplled with rapid 
increase, and thewee orerflowlng Into Beythla, peopled 
tbe Dortfaern regloaB od Europe. Under whleh of the 
SODS of Noah that rant mlfTatkm wps formed, It Is now 
fruitieiB to Inquire. AntlquarlaDs hare ■mneed them- 
oalrea with systems feunded on rain opinions, and, bar- 
Ing DO hJstasieal reeorda, they hare wandered In amase 
of wild eonlactiBn, without eootrflmttaig to tha stock of 
raal kaowfedfe. 

10 In this pamage a mistake seems to be Justly Impot- 
ed to Taaltiia. Tbe irst mlgntlona eonld not be made 
by am in thorn a«dy agss, when tbe use of shlpfdnf 
WM Uttle known. As foou m populattoa taMnnsed In 
Asia, tbo rediadaat ssaHUude went fertb In quest of 
■aw sattlemmts, mi poured Into Scythia, flarmatla, 
Hungwy, sBid Poland, and tbaoce Into Oemany. When 
narlgethm began to bo la souw degTeaundoi^Dod, oolo- 
nfei wen trnnepknfed by eea. It wm by sea that 
Cecrope eomneyed Us people frt« EgTptiBto Greece, 
and It wm tax the same aianner that tbe Fbamldane 
transported tbefr ooIowIm to tbe coast of AfricsL Bnt 
migratioas must haro bean made beCon tboee ereats, 
and the northara parts of Europe wen peopled loag 
before. 
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maj mj, alwayR at mnlty with marfiMn, " 
it aekhmi naTlgatod by ahlpa from our quarts 
•f the world. Pattlrif the daofcn ol a torbo- 
lent and unknown tea out of the % who 
would leare tbe eofter ollmea of Asia, AlHoa, or 
Italy, to Ax hie abode *■ In Oermany? where 
nature offen nothlrif but Meiiee of deformity; 
where thb Inclemency of the nuona nerer re- 
lent! ; where the land preeenta a dreary region, 
without form or culture, and. If we except the 
affection of a natlee for bU mother-country, 
without an allurement to make life eupportable. 
In all aongi and ballada, " the only memoriali 


11 la the time of Tadtu, a voya^ fhMn Italy to the 
Northern Ocean would hare been an enterprUe too 
wild and daring. Dmiat, the father of Oermanloas, 
was the flnt Roman commander who rentored to 
plore thoM aea^. (kramum 9eptcntrionalewt pWana 
RomoMontm ducvm navigartU^ Hyi Suetonlua, life of 
ClaudJoi, a I ; but it la not pretended that be tailed from 
Italy. Hit Toyage, adthuut doubt, began from tome 
port of Gaul or Germany, and reached the point of Jut- 
land. Hit ton Germanicut, many yean after, 

tame attempt, but with great difOeolty aiKl da^er. See 

JhmoIm, IL a S3. 

12 Thlt U by no metoa a latJa/hctory reaton for the 
potidon adranced by Tarltut, uamely. that the Gennana 
were the Indigenouj of&prliig of the tolL In thote re- 
mote egea, when the numben of one nation orerflowed 
Into another, tbe object waa nut the most dellghtihl 
oonntry, but tbe tafeit habitatloa Aiia, Italy, and 
tome perta of Africa, afforded deilghtfol apot! | but to 
men wbo could not And a aettlemcnt In thuee regloni, 
eren Germany, whldi appeara to bonid to Tadtua, waa 
not without Iti con renleneae. Tbe people earaped frum 
oriental decpotUm, and lired in freedom. A freehold, 
aaya Addlaon. though It be bat la ica and enow, wUI 
make tbe owner pleaaed with tbe poeaemlofi. and itout 
In the defence of It Germany wm the laud of liberty 
and heroic fortitude. What meo loat of their' aeoeual 
gratiflcatlona, they gahwd in Tirtae : aa Brotter ex- 
pmeea It, Si fnid d^eettit eofripfoti, mocrmU kaaiaai 
taU. 

13 Bongi and mde poetry hare been In all M?age 
countrlea the memoiiala of pubUo tramacUooa. Klnga 
and beroea a'ere the poeta and hlatoriana of the Scythian, 
the Celtic, and tbe Dorthem nationa. Saxo Gram matleni 
end other writera Inform na, that they draw their ma- 
terUla from Hunk aonga, or leelandle poetry. The 
Oanli had their Drulde, the prleata and phlloeoplun of 
the nation, who prater^ tbedr doctrine by oral tradl- 
thA, and renal eommitted to memory only. Tbe Oer- 
mana had their aaaM, arho^ their aonga roooiM ell 
public trmnaactiona, and lung tbe praliM of their arar- 
rlora and Uluatrlona men. At all fenata and puUlc m- 
aembilee the berda arere the panegyiiata of exalted 
merlL Tbe nune arw the ceee in Brfraln, Walee, and 
Irelaiid. Tbe aontt of the berda arere the prelnda to 
buttle; they Ineplrtd tbe cfalefb arlth enthoalariie ar- 
door. When Edward L fo rmed the plan of reduriag 
Walee to aokJeetkiii, ha thonght It aacemary te daa^ 
an tho berda. The Hfdjearlena bad their poeta, or 
■cxLDe, whoae boaliieaaitanateeoapoeaodeaoraoBga, 
in which thay ealehratad the arartlke aeblerementa of 
their aneeaton. The pnkea arklofa theea poeta gare to 
Ta»ocr,thee«thttaia— which animated thefrranaa, awl 
the care arhkfa the peopla took le leeni them from their 
lofuAy, aU eooapliwd to lonae tha wartWjpIrtt of tMr 


of antiquity amonget than, the god TulgU, ^ 
who waa bora of tba £anb, and BAannoa, hla 
■on, an c el ahr ata d aa tka fouudan of tba Oenuau 
raca. Manaua, It b imid, had Uina toaa, 
wbom tbe lugwronaa, wbo bordared ou tba aaa- 
ooaat; tba HermkiDea, wbo iubablt tbe aald- 
land oounlry; and tbe lataDrouea, wbo oooupy 
the remaining tract, hart all reapeotlrely dariv- 
ed tbelr uamoi. Soma Indeed, taking adTantaga 


■rmlee. MalUtt A'Drfiem roL L p tS3L 

Tbe American aamgei bare their war aongi and rude 
poetry, In which they alBg the pnlaea of tbe gallBBt 
chief*, wbo hare fought or died for their couatry. 
OercUemo de U Vega mya. that. In writing hie Uatory 
of Peru, be aralled blmaelf of old tonga and 
which a priareee of the race of tbelr imemt tanght him to 
get by heart In hla Infancy. Tadtn* teHe ui, that Ar- 
mliiioa, loDf after bU death, wu remembered In tho 
rude aonga of hie country. See Annala, IL a sa Some 
of Uiooe aonga, or brief ckranldea of the timet, wwa dug 
up in Oerman mooaaterlee In tbe beginnlug of tha 
dxteeoth century. Cn iauuAON a, according to Bglp. 
hard, the hiatoiian of that warlike prince, oompoeed 
reraea in the rude atyle of that age, comrueniorating 
the Iran and brare exploit! of tbe Oermau chlefh He 
ia laid to hare carried with him Into Franca a larga oel- 
tection of thoee anrlent ballada, which he ordered to be 
tranalated Into Latin. But thoae racorda are now j|p 
where to be found 

14 VaiiouB opinloiia hare been adraneed by antlqna- 
rlana coocemiog the name of Tulato. Some aaaart 

{ that It meam the creator of tba world ) and that Man- 
nua, arfaloh ia man arlth a Latin termlnatlou, relataa to 
: Adam. Otben will hara It, that Tulato ia the aaage aa 
Teotataa, a Scythian or Celtic king { -and much learn- 
lug haa bicn laid out upoa the anl^ect It U too often 
the fkla of learned commentaion to open a wida Md 
for dlacnmioo, in which men of aober aenie refoae to 
follow them. It La auflldeDt that Tulato wai the moat 
indent deity of the Oermana and Scandlnarlana, long 
before tbe worship of Odin waa eatablUhed. See Moo. 
aleor •fBUet’i KortJum AtUijuUiet, ruL L chap. 6 ; and 
tbia Tract, a 43, note. 

15 We have here. In three grand dlrlaioDa, a fftoaral 
geographical dcacription of Germany. The cornmaota- 
ton Inform oa that they hare found compound worda 
tn the German language, rigitifying, Bnt, the Inhahltanta 
of tbe maritime perta j Sdly, inhabltanta of the mifiand 
couatry ; Sdly, lub a M ta n ta of tbe eaat ; and thoee worda 
corre ap ond with tbe three appellatkina, which the Ro- 
mane aoftefied into tbelr own Idiom. Thm wae ancient- 
ly another dirlrioo of Germany, perhaps more mtlafhr. 
toryj 1. Germany b et ween the Rhine end the Elbe, 
iiat^ iUemma *t Albim ; k betwreen the Elbe end the 
Waimel, imUr AlUm H rishJmm / 3. Soutbera Oer. 
many, (hnmamia JtutrmUg, between the Rhine end tha 
Desube ; 4 Oenneay beyewl the Welaeel, Owmewfa 
TrmMtviMuiama ; 5. Germany beyond see, and tha la. 
lands of the Baltic, Germmrie Thru naarf wo tt lumtrn. 
FUny the elder eirameratee Sra German ueiWioa hot 
materially diflhrentfrtm tbe laetdeecripOoiL He mya, 
Gennonefwm geerro fwfafwe. 1. rMfU, fwerwii pure 

rerfwf, CWdai, Omttmm. t. Athnam 
gmnu /agaeMscf, fwerwm part dadri, TWawf, m$ 
ChaacTam gmAu. 9. PrriaU aviam Bhtm 
eracr, ywenw pan dmlbri MtHU m aaL 1 Barmi. 
•me, fimnow Swnf. / T iimimdtir f . CaM, Cftenmai 
& Oefetepore, Fewdbf, Jhrieram, fawlrrmiai iMtref, 
FUa Uh. If. 1. n, 14 

• » X 
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of Un ahiBirtty that hiiifi ortr reauiU and 
filHilMM i|«a, aaerlbt to tbo god TnUto a more 
muMTMM fmao, and tbenee trace the nam« of 
Tir la qa trlbea, •ooli ai the Manlaiu, the Gam- 
hriataair* the Saerlaiii, and the Vandale. * The 
anoUnt date and anthentidty of thoee namee are, 
aa they eentend, elearly Beoaftalned. The word 
Germany * la held to be of modem addition. In 
•nppert oi thia bypotbeala, they tell oa that the 
people who flrat pnased the Rhine, and took poa- 
aeaaioa of a canton In Gaol, though known at 
pree en t by the name of Tivigrlana, were, in that 
expedition, called Oermana, and thence the title 
aaaoroed by a band of emlgranta, In order to 
apread a general terror In tb^r progreea, extend- 
ed Itaelf by degraea, and became, In time, the 
appellation of a whole people. They hare a cur- 
rent tradition that Herculee * rlalted thoee parte. 


1 The Oambrlrlaiia are mentloaed by Tadtoa in tbia 
ptaoe only. 

9 The Vandala are tbe aame aa the FindiU mentioned 
by PUay ; a brare and warlike race, who afterwanU 
oTcr-nin Gaul, Spain, and Italy, and wera finally dea. 
troyed !□ Africa. 

S LJpaloi la of optnlon that tfala peaaage will erer be 
tflb torment of the commentatara. Bat the dlfflealty 
doea not aeera to be Inaarmoontable. Tadtoa mya, that 
the ftrat emlfTanU from the other aide of the Rhine who 
Mtared Gaol, and dltpow Baaed tbe natlrea, were in hia 
time called Tunfiiani i bat when they undertook their 
expedition, to atrlke their aiemlea with terror, oi aw. 
ftMf^ they called Lbemaelrea Gxavaiia Iha word, of 
eooraa, Imi^ied aomethtng fbrmUable, and, by adrert- 
Ing totbeetymolofy.itreoeiTeatha folio wi ogconatrac- 
tlon. Oekr, or Wokr, alfnlAei war. From that root 
tbe Freneli hare derired their word giterro. Mam in 
tbe Oennan tongue Implied tbe aame aa it doea now in 
that country and in England. Henoe we And, that tbe 
Arot invade^ o6 aaefiuH, to apread a general olanm, cal- 
led themielTea Oermana, or wartike aaoa. That aocfa 
mlgratlona were made into Gaol la erident from JaUaa 
Claw. In the aeoond book of hia Gallic Wara, a ^ be 
relate! that, on inquiry, be found that tbe Belglana 
were for the moot part Oermana originally, who had 
been drawn by the fertility of tha oonntry to aettie In 
thoaa parta, and, daring tbe irmpUon of the Tautonea 
and dmbri, were tbe only people!, of all the pnnrlntna 
of Oanl, that reoiated thooe Aeroe Rarbaiiana, and nerer 
aoflhred them to aet foot in their terrltoiiea. Tbe name 
of dsaiiAMa, aainmed by thoee who crooeed orer into 
GanI, waa in proceoa of time adopted by all the nationi 
on the eaat aide of tbe Rhine, and In Cmoar'a time woa 
the eetabliobed appellation of tbe whole oonntry. the 
region 'which the I'angrlana inhabited, Brotier oeya, 
waa what the French caU L'ameim Dioomo do Tomgrm, 
and it la remarkable that tbe aame territory waa occn. 
pled by the Fraaka, whan, andar tha oondn^ of Fkara- 
mond, they made thdr irruption into France, and from 
that time fare thetr name to the whole oonatry. 

4 Baaldea the IhbokMa Herouka, the ton of Jopiter 
and Akmona, there waa. In aadeot timeo, no warlike 
nettna that did nbt boaot ef tta own portlenkr Hdaco- 
tea. La BUttaiie, the iagenkHa trmaletor of a 
eonaUanihle part of IMtaa, manttona e learned aoctt- 
fwlaa (Mom. F^arat) who au p paaed , not wUbout 
g^ probehfiUy, that acme Ooramv ehkf of great 
reaewm ta anH waa mfied flar JtMl, AaW Ae 

head ef a rktorkraa ermy. HarJkeW would eanOy he 


Wben moklBg to battle, thay atiig, in prefereDce 
to all other heroea, tha praiaea of that andeut 
worthy. 

111. The Garmana aboond with mda atralna 
of rerae, the reclteia of which, In the language 
of the coQDtry, an called Baana.* 'With thia 


changed by the Romana into Hiacuin. Howerer 
that may be, we And in Tadtoa on entire foreot beyond 
the Ffrwrgfr, or the Wmer, aaered to Hereulea See 
Annola, 11. a. 18. The warrictra mahlng to battle anng 
bta prolae, oa we And that, in their balloda, they tfter- 
wtrda celebrated Armlnluo. See Aniuila, iL a 66. 
Serenl learned men have clearly prored that the word 
Hbeculeh wma a name glreu to ell the leaden of 
oolonlea, who came out of Aala to aettie in Greece, 
Italy, and Spain. Nortkon Autiquitiett toI. L p. 61. 

5 Tbe oommentotora are much at rarlnnce about the 
reading of the original word to expreaa tbe recitation of 
the German poeta Bofoe of them contend for Aornfui, 
Inateod of frordlfiu ; for ^arrfra, they aay, algnlAee tke 
cry or rov of on elephant Horace uaea the word Aar- 
rw for on elephant, Mulior migru dignimwia barris ; 
E^>ode 1£. But LJpalaa obeerrea, that elephonta were 
not known In Germany. Thia dlapute ol^t a word 
aeema to be, aa la naumlly the coae, of little or no Im- 
portance, alnce It la erident that the poeta of Germany 
and Britain were colled aaone, and therefore bardituM 
la, probebly, tbe true reading. Ltfoen, book L rer. 447, 
deairlbea ttie ofBoe of the Aord, and girea him that rery 
name : 

Th qaoqu, qal trlM mtme», balloqM pet— apdM 

J jmain— In fMVI ■JTUEIp 

IflnrtOIA HOIL^ OUmlBft 

Tbe atnina of rerae which tha barda poured forth in 
their Ala of enthualaam, InAomea the German and tke 
Britlah worrlon with beroto fortitnda Parbapa nothing 
eoQtrlbuted more to moke tboae nationa itond at bay for 
anoh a length of time with tbe whole power of the 
Uomona The aoldier leld to the bard, Come, and aee 
me Agbting for my oonntry ^ aee me bleed. If the fate of 
war will hare it ao j and If I die, be aoie to record my 
memory.” ^ Thia woa the ambition of the northem no. 
tiona lipolua obeerrea, that it woa tke aame with the 
ftnt InhmbltBitB of Spoln, and for hia porpoae dtea tke 
foUowlng poaaage^ 

litajam morta 11—1 

p»i^r* fbnd— — n batter a oehrO. 

The war-eong of tbe ritiaitiMia and the northern lar- 
Bgee of America, hae been mentioned In the booka of all 
trmrellen in tkot pvt of tbe world. Chorleroix ho! 
gtren a foil aeoeunt of thia wild prepention for bottle. 
Bid Dr Robertaoo boa quoted tbe rery worda of on In- 
dian woreong ; ** 1 go to rereUge tke death of my bro- 
thera t I aboil kill, I aboil exterminate. 1 aholl bom, ray 
eneodoa ( 1 bring away alorea j I aholl derour their 
heart, dry their Aeok, and drink their blood j I aholl tear 
off their onpe of their aonJU.” Hie 

tanw of e 0«rman wor-eoog hiare not reeebed pooteri- 
ty. The colleetion by Charlemagne la totally loot In 
tkoee piecea wo akoold, andonbCedly, bare aeen otrobg 
marfca of ferodty i bat the aptrlt of rerenge that oanld 
eat tbe Aeok of prleoom taken In battle, waa naknown 
In Oermeny. The Scondhiariane, wb«a they were 
gotag to Jofo bottk. raked greet ahouta, rkohed their 
■tm toffOtiMT. IttToked the naM of Oun. n4 anag 
hytaha la htf pnka. Ifarttom ml L p. 

137 . 
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burtmrof w poetry they inflonM tMr with 

■nhHir tn Um day of Bctkmt and p r ogn — t l eate 
the eTent from the Jmpreodon whtefa it happene 
to make oa ^ mlodi of the ■oldleri, who frow 
terrible to the ^nemy, or deepoir of enooeei, aa 
the war-eoTif * produoee an aolinated or a feeble 
Bound. Nor can their manner of ohantlDf thii 
eavBfe prelude be called the tone of human 
organa : It la rather a furiona oproar ; a wild 
chorueof military virtue. The Todferatloo naed 
upon theee oooaaioni ia aneouth and barah, at 
interrala Interrupted by the application of tfaelr 
bncklera to their moutha, and by the rcperc o a- 
■lon burating out with redoubled force. An 
opinion prevmila among them, that Ulyaaaa, In 
the coorae of tfaoee wanderingm, which are eo 
famoua in poetic itory, waa driven into the 
Northern Ocean, and that, having penetrated 
into the country, be built, on the banka of the 
Rhine, the city of Aaciburgiam ' which la in- 
habited at tbia day, and itlU retalna the name 
given originally by the founder. It la farther 
added, that an altar dedicated to Ulywea,* with 


0 Doctor Aikla bat aelected a piai ga from tbe life of 
Sir Ewen Caneron, which happUf lUoitratea tbe an- 
cient German opinion nmcemlng Um prophetic apiiitof 
the war-wing. At tlw batUe of KlllleTankle,Juit before 
tbe light began, Sr Ewen commanded uudi of tbe Cam- 
erona ai were poited near him to make a great abont, 
which, being wcooded by thoae wbo itond on tte right 
and left, raq quickly through tbe whole army, and waa 
retonwd by tbe enemy. Bat tbe nolae of tbe muaketa 
and cannon, with tbe ecbotag of tbe bilk, made tba 
Hlghlanden fancy that tbelr iboata were looder and 
briakar tkan tboae of tbe enemy j and Lochlel q:ted 
out I ' Gentlemen, take courage, Um day k oun : l am 
tbe eldaat eommai>der In the army, a^ hart always 
nhaerrad aocnetklng ominDui and fatal In ancb a dull, 
hollow, and foebla ooke aa ^ enemy made In tbelr 
about I wbWb profnootlrataa, that they are all doomed 
to die by oor kanda thk night i w h afeaa oun waa brkk, 
lively, and arroog, and ihowa that wa have rifour and 
coorage.’ Tbe event JostUled tba pradlctloa) the 
Hlgblandara obtained a oompleto victory. 

7 Tbe love of bbuloua hktory, which wai OMpaaakw 
of audent tlmea, produead a new Heimiai in every 
country, and made UlymM wander in every aaa. Tadtoa 
raentlooa it aa a rota aa tie tala, hot Strabo ae am a wUllog 
to countenanre the ietkm, and, for that porpoae, grave, 
ly telk na that Ulyaaea fonadad a dty, railed Odya- 
aey, tn Spain. Llpaloa oha er vaa, that Lkbon, \q 
tbe tloM of Strabo, bad tba appaTlatlaa of UiyMtipm, or 
He adda, another learned aotlqua. 

rka, from an iMar-ptaoe which waa found ho Cal edoota, 
with an Inaaiptlw In Greek lettera, infmred that 
Ulymea, In tbe eeune of hk voyagea, landed on tbe 
cenit of ScotlaBd. To eaplode theae Idle reverlaa Lip- 
alna pleaautly aayi, at thk rate, what abould hinder na 
the Low Conntrlai from aw artin g that 
Ulyaaaa built the dty of Uljfukifm In tba province of 
Mand, a^ that Ckxr founded that of C f reae o or 
ZirieMmf 

B Iweriptlena on atone, marhle, or brM, tbough cut 
in Greek cbamctera, are a bad aapport of the lyatema 
advaaeed by tbaoretknl wrttera. Thdtni baa abown. 


Um nnmn nf Lnerun, Ua fklb«r, nBgrnvwl upon 
H, wna faniMrly diaeoanrnd ni Uactknrgiam. 
MeoUnii la Hkewlm mnda df^artahi m nn nm n n ta 
uMi tomb atniwi, atlll to be aaaa oo tbe cooftnna 
of Germnny and Rhadn, with npitoplia or tn- 
Boriptiooa, in' Omek obnmotem. But tbeaa 
MavUooB It U not my intontloa hither to entab- 
lUh or to refute ; the reoder will yield or with- 
hold hla Maent, ooeardiDg to bU Judgment or hie 
fancy. 

IV. 1 hove already aroeded to the opinion of 
tboee, wbo think that tbe Germnna bmve bitbetto 
■obelBtod without in.eminiTyliif with other 
nntiona, a pore, unmlxed, and Indapeodent raoe, 
unlike any other people, all bearliif the marks 
of a dlatlnct national oharaetar. Hence, what 
la very remarkable In audi prod'.glima numben, 
a famlly-likeneaa tbrougb^t tba nation; the 
Bome form and feature,* atem blue eyea, ruddy 
bair, tbelr bodiea large and robust, but ponrerful 
only In aodden eiforta. They are impatient of 
toil and labour ; thirit and beat overcome them ; 
but, from the nature of their aoll and dimale, 
they are proof agaluat cold aud banger. 

V. Tba face of tbe country, though In aome 
perta varied, preienta a ohecrleaa aceoe, covered 
with the gloom of foreata, or deformed vrilh 
wide-extended marabee ; towmrda tba boundariea 
of Gaul, moiat and awampy ; on tbe aide 
Noricum *• and l*annonla, more ezpoaed to tbe 

■ad from tbe Pbenldem Into Greece, and from Greece 
into Italy and Omul, partlcnlariy to Maraellka. Cmar 
relmtea, b. L a 81, thata roll waa found In tbe Hetveilan 
comp WBimn m oaua rnAaacTxaa, and rontalnlnf a 
Ikt of all (lododlof old man, vromeii, and cfaUdren) wbo 
had aat out In the expedltfou agmlnat Ibe Roman army. 
In book vi. a 13, be expreatly myt that the DmUk did 
not commit tbelr itatatea to writing, bat la all other 
malterv mada u»e of Greek eharactera Thoae cbarac. 
ter* paaaed from Gaul Into Germany, where Count 
Ifanili and otben have found leveTal monumcnta with 
Greek iDBoiptloiia The com mnnkmtlon that Mbalated 
batwaen the Dmlda of Ganl and thoae uf Britain, would 
aaally coorey the art of wiiUng into thk k la n d, 

9 Ibk wooderful dmlUtode throughout the whota 
race haa been remurkad by vaiiooe authora Juvenal 
hM mentioned their yellow hair, tbelr blue eyea, and 
other rirrumatancaa t^ made tba whole natloo appear 
to be one family. 

CmlayatoitaTvliOwiBaBl kndnaP 0aram 
CcurWoi, at rnwIMa cnrnn dm f 

Nipf qaaS hac UUa aatafBaU a tSIwm a. 

IMSa/. a. Iff. 

SIdnaliM ApoUinark aayf, that, b kn g la Ginaany, 
and f ndlng tba men ao very taH, be could not Bddrrw 
venaa of ilz feet to pa t ro— wba wera aavaa leat high. 

apmit ■■kiii w i Ujlan TtoUa, 

El qaa wptipadaa WdJt patnaaa. 

10 Noricum waa houndad towarda the north by the 
Danuba, ou tba aaat by Fannoola, no the aouth ^ a 
range of the A1p% and on the weal by the e uuat r y of 
the Tindclid. U oontalacd a great pwt uf Awtrk and 


Jmmalt^xl a. It, that the ua of alphabetical ktten pw- | Bararta. 
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foTf mi 1km wiDdi. Vefttatioo tluivit with 
Tifour, Hm tfU produoM fraln# bnt 
is imUnd ta fraU tTMi ; ' well itoekwl with 
mttU, hat of aa onto-iiMh and de^vod hj 
natnn mi the amal growth ajad ornament of the 
head. The pride of a German ooedati in the 
DaBsher of hb floofca and berde: thej era hla 
only rkbaa, and in theae be ]daoee his chief 
deUfht. OoU and sOTer are withheld from 
them f Is It bj the IWronr or the wrath of Hea- 
ren ? 1 do not, bowertf , mean to assert * that 
in Germany there are no Telns of precdeos ore ; 
for who has been a miner In those regions? 
Certain It Is, they do not enjoy the poaseoelon 
and use of those metals with onr sensibility, 
'fhere are, Indeed, sHrer Wsids to be seen 
amonfit them, bat they were presents to their 
cbisfii or ambassadors; the Germans regard 
them in no better light than common earthen- 
ware. It la, bower er , obs B rr ri ile, that near the 
borders of the empire, the Inhabitants set a ralne 
upon gold and sllrer, finding them subserrlent 
to the pnrposea of oommeroe. The Ronum coin 
la known In those parts, and some of onr specie 
is not only oarrent, hut In irgaesL In places 
more remote, the simplicity of andent manners 
still preralls : commutation of property ie their 
only traffic. Where money pa sees In the way of 
barter, oar eld coin Is the most acceptable, par- 
tleobrly that which la Indent at the edge, or 
stamped with the Impreaalon of a chariot and 
two hors es , called aumjtTi and bioati. ' 
surer la preferred to gold, not from caprice or 
fancy, ^ bat because the inferior metal la of more 


1 The Oermsm attended to nothlzv bat tbs prodnc- 
tVn of com. Tbetr coantry, Uke Canada, was eorered 
orer with tmmenae tracts of forest, acd, ^1 the groond 
waa cleared, sod tbs eold, by oonseqaence, abated of Its 
rlfoor, cultlTatloa ooold not be carried on wUh any 
klad of adraotaga 

f yptwl that and trig what La here mid, we find Jssafr, 
sL a m, that Cartlaa RaAn openad a allrer.iiilBe In the 
tanitory of the Mattlarl, now soldeot to the landcrare 
of Heasa ; but It was soon exhaasted. 

a Tha Homans began to coin direr A. U. C SSb. 
Tbetr gold coin began hi the year 067. On all tbetr 
■oney, Victory was seen tn a triomphal car, ditrlag 
soBMdlaes two horaea, and ■omettmea foor. Henea their 
pleeea wwa called bigati, or fuairigmU. See FUny. 
book 'mitt, a a The coin was indented roonl the 
edgea Uke a mw. aarro, and, for that reaaoo, oallad mt. 
rabL Brotler aaja, be has aaan sereral pterea of this 
oU ootn In the ooUegs-Ubrary of Lewia tha Fourteenth. 
Pliny tails na, that the B omens toon beg aa to debaae 
thatr eotn, and to mix an alloy of braaa with their direr. 
The emper or s attU dabasad It mors. Hie Oeniani in 
■U their awnay dealings anspeeted frand, and therefore 
prs f etred the coin of tha republic such as had a mr 
with two Of four horms, and the edga tndmrtsd. The 
antiquarians hara amployed auich learning on this aoh. 
Joet) bat the abors short aoooant(aafgested by Brotler 
and lABloderlo) aeemo to be the trae solodoa of the 
dHlIeolty. 

4 It li reraarkaiMe that tha Bomana always exacted 


eitpedItloQi nse Id the porohsae of loir-priced 
coCTiodltle^ 

VL Iron does not abound In Germany,* if 
wp may Judge from the weapons In general use. 
Swards and large lances are seldom seen. The 
■oldier grasps his JareUn, or, as it la called In 
tfaalr language, bis raxM ; an Instrument tipped 
arltb a short and narrow piece of Iron, sharply 
pointed, and so oommodloai, that, as occasion 
reqalrea, be can manage It In oloee engagement, 
or in distant combat. With this, and a shield, 
the caralry le completely armed. The la&atry 
bare an addition of mlmfre weapons. Each 
man carries s considerable number, and, being 
naked, or, at least, not eneambered by his light 
mantle, be throws his weapon to a distance 
almost Incredible. A German has no attention* 


from the oonqoered nattons a tribute of atlTar. Flhiy 
tlie elder wonders at the fact, and adds that, when Han- 
nibal waa orertbrown, and CWtfaage reduced to lotdec- 
tioo, tha Bomani demanded an annaal trlbota of aUrer 
fur tha term of fifty years i bnt they made no mention 
of gold. 8ee PUoy. book xxxllL a 13, and 1 A. 

6 Abnndance of Iron was to bo foand in the bowala of 
the earth j bnt to extract It, to soften It by Are, and 
render It pliant and malleable, required more%klll and 
pathmee than conslated with the rough geoloa of a Mr- 
age race. Aroordlogly i words and JtreUns waa nut 
mnehln nsa. A apear tipped with Iron, In tbdr language 
railed, as Drotier Informs os, friem^ or priem, eras tbebr 
weapon In almost all the battles recorded by Taoitox 
From the word friem tt>e Roman writer eastJy made tha 
iermframea, more oonsonant to the Idknn of the Latin 
language. Tt appeare lo tbe AnnalM, book IL x 14, that 
tbeae Instroments of war were of an enonnoue aJae, and 
unwieldy in cloae engagement Hie number was not 
sutBclent to arm more then tbe fmnt line of tbdr army. 
The rest carried short darts or rlnba hardened by ftar. 
In general, pointed stones were affixed to tbetr wea. 
pona, and many of theae, Brotier Mya, bare been dis- 
eorered in German aepalcbrex Hie frmm of King 
Chllderlo was found hi opening Ui mtmofoenl. 

6 Hie only ooreiing of a German was a short mantle. 
Hialr BokUe^ for tbe moat part, were naked. All, 
bowerer, were ourlons in tiie embeUlshiaent of their 
shlelda, which we find, ArntmU, U. x 14, were not made 
of iron, but of oiler.twlga Int e rworen, or of thin boards 
deeoc ata d with gaudy oblourx Hieae shields were tha 
dsllglit of the Oarman soldierx Hiay wera, at flest, 
the maigiia of ralour, and afterwards of nobUlty. Hm 
warlike chief made It Ua study to adorn Ua shMd with 
nrlegated roloara and the flgnraa of tHhimIj, to lUatiik 
gnkh Ml own martU prowesa i and what In tbs begin, 
ring was meraly pwaonal, beenme In tioM hereditary. 
Hence what wettow roll coota of anna peculiar to the 
deaewiilants of particular fkmlUes : and hence the origin 
of heraldry. Hie shield of a German waa hla only pr^ 
teetion hi tbe heat of on engagement Breoat-plotea 
were worn by a frir only. Hie head piece was of two 
sorts ; one made of me^, to which tha RjtMn* gmre 
tbe name of txutit ; the ■eeond of leelhar, fxiwi gmloa. 
It la tme, that Flutorrh, in the life of Marius, glrlQg 
an account of Ibe bTupthm of tha dm brl, doaoribea their 
balDoeta formed like the htada of ferodoua with 

high plumad craotx He alao me n tfama tbetr iron breas t 
platex But tUs worHka apparm tna was iiiort probably 
arqulrad duiiog their march Into Italy. Vegetlus won. 
dera by wbat fktaJtty B happened, that the Rnmans, 
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to the ornuMot of faU peroon : bU 0111014 k Iko 
ck^tct of hk mnt aod thli bo doooratoo with tho 
UreUest coloart. Breut-pUtoo ore anoonimoo. 
Id a whole armj' yoa will not oee more than 
ooo or two bolmett. Tbolr bonoo bare noltfaer 
■wlftneeo nor olefancia of ohapo, dot ar« ikoy 
traloed to tho Tarioaa erolotloDi of the Komaa 
caTalry.' To advanco Id a diroet llae, or wboal 
•uddenly to the rifht, U the whole of tholr ■kiU» 
and this they por f or m In oo compact a body, that 
not ono lo thrown oat of hU rank. Aoo^lng 
to the beat eotlaiato, the Infhatry form the na- 
tional atrength, and, for that reaaon, alwiyo 
flf bt Intermixed with the caralry.* 'fhe dower 
of ihelr youth, able by tbolr rlfoar and aotlrlty 
rn keep pace with the moremeota of the boiee, 
nreBolected for thle porpooe, and placed In tho 
front of the linea. Tbe namber of theoe b dxed 
and certain : each canton aenda a hnndred, from 
that clrcumatanoe called HDMnaEDxaa* by tbe 
army. The name waa at fint nomerlcal only : 
it la DOW a title of honour. Tbolr order of 
battle preaenta theTorm of a wedge.** To giro 


after having experletirod the advantage of their annoor 
during a apace uf twohre hundred yean, from tbe foan- 
datlon of to tbe reign of Grattan, ahontd at teogth 
abandon their andent dladplloo, and, by layliig aaide 
tlieir breait.pbtea and their belmeta, pot tbemaelToa on 
a level witfa the barbaiians, wbo Imolted them In every 
quarter. By thia alteration they left the maelvea and the 
empire obnoxfooi to their euemlea. See Vegetloa, lib. 
i- cap 11, (L 12. 

7 The Roman art of managing the wmr-borae la bean- 
tlfully doacrlbed by VirgU. 3 Georg, v. 182. Ihc reader 
who deelrea to know the ■kill with which the Humana 
vaulted on their horaea and leaped off again, will find it 
at large in Vegedas, Ub. I cap. la 

9 Ihe German manner of Intermixing tbe footaol- 
dlera with the cavalry is deacrlbed by JoHoa Cmaar. 
Artovlatiia, be aaya. Lad about alx thnnmand boraemen, 
wbo cboae a ilka number out of the foot, each hla man, 
all remarkable for atrength and agility. Tbaae acooro- 
panled tbe cavalry in battle, and aervod ai a rear-goard. 
If the action became dangeimia, they advanced to the 
relief of the troopc 1/ any boneman waa woondod, 
and fell to tbe ground, they gathered round to defend 
blm. If apeed waa reqolTe^ either for haaty pnrault or 
audden retreat, they were ao nimble and alert by ooo. 
tinual exerdae, th^ laying hold of the manaa of tbe 
bonce, they ooold keep pace with their awlfteit motloa. 

Cvear de BeO. QalL Ub. 1. a ta 

g Oermany waa (Hrklad Into atatea or commoDltlea, 
omcb atate Into ca n t om , and each canton Into handre(k, 
or a hundred famlliea. So the SoarlaiM were divided, 
atrordliif to Caaar, book Iv. a 1. The Swtai at thla day 
are divided Into cmnteoa Tbe dlvlakn Into huudreda 
wai latroduced into England by oor Saxoo anceatora 
The hondredera In thla country ware a dvD — 
raentj wheraa hi Oannany tfaay ware a military 
luatltiitkiD, being ao atany aeleet aoen, wkoaa duty it 
waa to mix with the cavalry In battle j and, Uwrafore, 
In that CDontry hondradcr waa a title of honour, 

10 The word wedge, Importlog a body of men drawn 
up hi that form, la a known military term. Tbe ranka we 
uide In the rear, bat teaaen by degreea, and iharpen to 

a point in firont, tbe better to break tfarongh the Usee oi ] 


grwuHl hi tbe hent of motion, prorMed yaoratuni 
to Uie charge, b mmiikmry akiU, not fear, er 
cowmrdlcs. In the moat flefem mnd obatlnmto 
I engmgeiDent, tran when the fortane of the day 
la doabtAil, " they maka H a point to carry off 
their alain. To abandon their ahleld k a flag!- 
tlooa oiima. The panon guilty of It la Intordlo* 
ted from rellglooa rltea, and excluded from tba 
aaoembly of tba atate. Many, who aorrlrad 
thdr honour on the day of battk, bare doaod a 
life of Ignominy by a halter. 

VII. Ike kinp In Germany** owe tbofar 


I the cuamy. Tbe practice waa aniveraally In nae amoof 
the Oermans, and, accoidlngly, In tbe History of Tad- 
tua, b. Iv. B. in, we find Civil la drawing np tbe FrUana, 
the Canlnefate*, and hla own coaotrymen the Batavlana, 
In three dlflereut wedgea. Whoerer haa a mhid to read 
more on thla auldect, will Bad a dlaaertaHon In tbe Me* 
moir§ of tMe Academg of Beffet LoUrtt^ tto. edit. voL 
XXV. p. 440. 

11 Tu bring off bla alaughtered coaradea, in order to 
bury Lbelr bodlea, waa a point of honour with the Ger. 
man warrior j and to iMve hh ahleM on tbe Beld of 
battle waa the moat flagltlo ns mi roe. It oonttnnad to be 
BO wrvcral yean after the time Tadtua ap eaka of, b1ik» 
we find that a heavy flue waa Impoeed by the Ballo law 
on blm who falaely accuaed another uf that beinooa of. 
fence. Si fuh htgemami Momo aUo improperawrit, ftaad 
ocutuM ruumfintoMtet, ei in fugn lapm» /kfjwf, H nm 
potietrit oAprobare^ D, C. den. enJpabUiM jftiioHwr. lee 
the Salic Laws, tit xxxlU. cap. 5. 

12 ’Hw text In this place aeema perfectly clear, thoagta 

yariona arritera, fund of a particular bypotheala, have 
andeavonred to perplex It Borne of tbewe Ingenlona 
antbon contend, tluit the kings In Oonnany were here- 
ditary, and tbegeueral oflkers elective. But TncUua 
Bays, ruatiM/, they taka err cbouae, and be appUea tbe 
word to klngi aa well as commandera in efatef. Hence 
it may be fairly tnieired, that In the ejection of kingi 
they bad regard to the nobility of an anelent rare j bat 
•till they rhnae them. They cboae, pefbapa, out of cer- 
tain famlliea, and gave the preference to tbeiaraeof the 
deceaaed king ; but it does not appear that they were 
bound by any law of Inheritance. In Ce)aar*a aecooat 
of the Germans there are some pewagea that a c em to 
clash with Tadtua, or at leaat to create a dUBeoHy. 
Oermany, however, wni now to Caoaar : be did not pen. 
etrate far Into the country j and though a mind like Ua 
would take a wide aurvey of hla intject. It rmmiDt be 
anppoaed that, with all hla aemrary, be gained enmplqte 
information. He telh. na, the Germans make choice of 
a chief to conduot their wan, and arm btm with power 
of Ufa and death i but In time of peace there ta no pabtk 
magiatrate, all dedaiona being made by the leading nan 
In tbeir Barera] diatiicta. Caw beihtm eitdtoM mU fl/afwai 
defeniU, mut ascgfsfmfai, fui ei heUo pneeimt, 

el pitm necUfue kabeani polmlatewk^ ddUgnatur. Impmbe 
nvBaueeteommumiMWtagietratuM^tedprinoipet rtg i ou wm 
mtgue pagorum inter rm* jut diaent, centromerekieftu 
Mbofanl Book via 22. Tbk may Beeaa to laaply that 
there waa no king to rule over them. B«t thla could 
not be CMar*a meaning . be waa well acquainted with 
Aiiovlttoa, tbe German klogi who made an IrrupthMi 
istoUauL We aball aee hi the sequel of tkla tract, that, 
in some pUcea towarda the nartb, the kinga wen arbL 
trary ; In othera tbeir antbolity wm Umitad. If they 
happened to bo dbalnguisked by thetr expklla la War, 
the nation waa willing to take the BcU under their aua 
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to ihe nobllltf of tbolr birth ; tbo frae- | 
rail ore oboioo for tbdr ralour. The power of 
tbo former U not erbltTArj or anllmlted ; * the 


ploM I If not, they efanee i nommuMler ihmnoi for Ids 
■irtial spirit We read In Tidtos {Hutorg It, b. 16.) 
the mmner of ebooelnf ■ fenenl : be wm (diced on i 
■Ueldf and ouried on the sbofilden of the men, imklst 
tbe sbonts md Mselmstkms of the arm y. Ofefoc 7 de 
Toon hifnniii os, that ktngi BBOOf the Fnnka were 
chown In the eaiDe nuumer. Hb words are, Fltmimtut 
iam parmii y oaa s vodbiu Cloootecodii d^pee mt c tM m 
nper m rfgrm eonsHhnml Lib. 1). a 40. Tbe rele- 
brmted Abbe Vrrtot, Id Ua Parallel between tbe Man. 
Den of tbe Oermans and tbe Franks, wbo foanded the 
Franofa moDarcby, finds In tbe electloD of a chief to pre- 
side In war, tbe oriffln of the stofrea dtt paint, who, at 
•ne time, bad so mocfa waigbt and (Mwer throoffaoat 
Franoe. Hie Franks, be says, after the example of their 
Oarman ancestors, reaerred tbe right of choosing their 
geD8ra]| and tbe king was boond to eonflrm hts authori- 
ty. OceasUmally they ohoae tbelr king to lead them to 
field of battle. Gloria is a (iroof of this fhrt. He 
united In himself the royal (irerogatlre, and tbe antbor- 
Ity of commander In chief. Under dotalre, tbe second 
king of the west ern part of France, tbe electire ganerml, 
or main du peicfs, waa snpineaaed, bat aoon rerlred 
again nnder the following monarehs. In tbe reign of 
Clorls IL tbe (leople' oontlnoed to cbooae tbelr oom- 
msnders in chief, and that extraordinary power waa 
exercised in a manner wholly todependant of the sorer, 
elgii, and often dangerooa to hla title. 8eo Vertot’a 
Dli'^ertatloii, Mewtoirt of the Acadewtjf o/BoOat Z/eifnes, 
4tn. edit ruL II. p 0S7. It wUi not be im(>roper to insert 
bare the substanre of Mon teaqn lea's o[ilDlon on this 
Hul^Ject r—A gorernment, under which a nation, wbo 
hod a king on the throne, elected an officer Inrested 
with all Ihe (wwers of royalty, most be thought an ex. 
traordlnary phenomenon in (mlltlci : bat, a(>on Inquiry, 
It will be found that tbe Franks, who established the 
French raonarcfay, derired tbelr notions of Foremment 
fhwn an ancient source. They were dearended fhim tbe 
Oermans, wbo In tbe oboloe ^ a king were determined 
by hla nobility, and In that of their leader by bis rmlonr. 
Hera we be^ld tha ktoge of the first race, and the 
iDsyon of the palaee. No doubt bat aome of tke (irio. 
CCS, wbo with a martial spirit offisred to condnct a war^ 
like enterprise, were accepted by tbe rolco of tbe people, 
and, being tfansrooflnned, they exercised both the royal 
and military power. Bnt two brancbea of antbo. 
lity were often separated. In order tborooghly to 
naderihuid tbe genlos of the Franks, wa need only to 
recoil^ the condoet nf Arbogastes, a Frank by nation, 
to whom Valentlnlan eommlttad tbe command of bla 
army. He confined tbe (uince In Ua own palace, and 
anffined no man to confer with bin on the ttib}^ of 
aAUrs dril or mlUtary. Spirit of Lwt, book xxxi 
chap 4 Hie aarafe tribea of America often allbrd a 
striking reaemblanra of Oermsa mannm : and atnord. 
Ingfy wa rend In Ckariaroix — Hm army baa often at 
Ma babd tha rblaf of tbe nation or town { but be most 
Ink hara dtatingnlahad blmaelf by some signal actioo of 
krmrsry } If not, be la ohUgad to serra as a subaltern, 
lea Ua Jmaitml of m Fopaft to yortk Jw$orim, letter 
xrttl 

1 CaBvmya.tbat AnUodx, king nf tbe Ebnroiiea,a 
Oerman aati^ drscribad Us antborlty so Hmltad, that, 
tbeogb ha gnreraed, tha peopla fn thair torn gara laws 
tnthaprtawa. Sum asse fayerla, ad wan asfwcr 

la*ers f ,6wfihisf aw rflffad s, yssam jpwahia mflfl a d li W B. 
Do ML <M Uh. r. I. IT. We read In Vrrtot, that tbe 


I latter laommuid mare by warlike example than 
by their antborlty. To be of a prompt and 
daring apfrlt In battle, and to attack lo the fnmt 
of the llnee, la the popular character of the rblef. 
tain : whan admired for hla to m yery, he la pore 
to ba obeyed. Jorladlotlon ia Terted In the 
prieata. It is tbeira to alt in Jadgment npon all 
offenoea. By them, delinquenta are put In 
Irotia, and chaatlaed with atripea. Tbe power 
of punlahlng la In no other handa.* When 
exerted by tbe prieata. It haa neither tbe air ot 
▼Indlotlre Joatloe, nor of military execution ; it 
la rather arellgloai eentenoe, inflicted with the 
■nnctlon of the god, who» according to the 
German creed, attenda their armlet on tbe day 
of battle. To Impreoi on their minda the Idea 
of a tutelar deity, they carry with them to the 
field certain Imagee and bannen, taken from 
tbelr nanal depodtory, the religious grorea.” A 
oHroomatanoe which greatly tenda to Inflame 
them with heroic ardonr, la the manner In 
which their battalions are formed. They are 
neither muttered nor embodied by chance. They 
fight in clana, united by conaangulnity, a family 


Pranks, when they paaMd nrer tbe BUne and settled In 
Oanl, carried with them tbe same Idoea nf gorernment 
Tbelr kings were Inrested with high aotbority, bnt 
were, at the same time, restrained by laws which they 
did not dare to rlolata. As a proof of this, be tells ns 
that Gloria, haring gained a rlctory orer Syagrlns, the 
Roman general wanted to present to a bishop a sacred 
rase, wUch had been taken In the pillage of the town ; 
but one of the Franks, a soldier of a fierce and lode- 
(wndant spliit, itrark the cup with bis battie-axe, de. 
claring with ferocity, that the plunder most be shared 
by lot, and the king blmaelf had no better right NikU 
hinc aedpietf nUi fua ffW son vera largitur. See 
Vertofs Dissertation, Uemoirot de fJcfuiemie det 
BeUea Lettreti rol. IL p AST. See also Dr Robertson's 
Ckarta V. Bra edit roL L p 254 The same spirit of 
Independapce preralls among the North. American sar. 
ages. See GbarleroJx, Vopage to Kerik Jwterioa, letter 
xrllL 

9 The cnaunander In chief had tbe (mwer of a^Jodg- 
Ing, but tile punkhment was Infilcted by tbe (iriesta, 
who, arcording to Gmaar, bonk ri a 90, were not of tbe 
order of the DruMs. It followed, by conseqneDre, that 
tbs general met with lera ULwiU, and tbe exeentioa was 
bebeU wHh rerere n tisl awe. La Bletterle obserret, 
that in modern times tbe stroke of Jutiee, committed 
always to the base and (irofiigate, la welUnlg h rsnderad 
odlofiB. The anriefit Oermans seen to hare been of 
oplnian, that tbe life of man, wbenersT taken sway, 
sbsald be a aacrllos to tbs D^. It ia not probaUs 
that tbe fkrocdty of the peopls wonU tamely sabait to 
tbe sererity of hnman hi s ti t u tlotis. 

9 Tbe fifura of sarage aotmala wars J sem td reH. 
glooi symbols j sea Tbettna, Htet b. Ir. a II. It was 
alas a caBt o m to deposit tbs standards taken Am tbe 
eneidy tn tbefr raersd grorea, d — aft, b. L a IV. Tbess 
they carried with thsm to thW wars. In Uks maaBar 
tha bare symboUe fignrea of tbelr gods, 

which they oUl their Mmmttom. Tbay tnka care, when 
gotaig ts.battie, to carry with them thoee oUacta of so- 
(Mntttieo, and wonld at toon fwget their arma. Gkar. 
lerolx, letter air. 
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or Kirrlon. Tb«ir teod«mt plodfoi * an near 
them in the field. In the heat of the eagMge- 
meot, the eoldier hean the ehrieki of hli wife, 
and the cries of hli chlldrefi. These are the 
daiilDg wltneases of his conduct, the applaoders 
of hli Taloor, at ones belored and ralucd. The 
wonnded seek their mothen and their wives : 
midlamayed at the sight, the women count each 
honourable scar, and suck the fuahing blood. 
They are even hardy enough to mix with the 
combatanta, administering refireahmsnt, and 
exhorting them to deeds of valour. 

Vni. From tradition, they have a variety of 
Inatanoes of armies put to the rout, and by the 
Interposition of tbelr wives and daughters again 
incit^ to renew the charge. Their women saw 
the ranks give way, and rushing forward in the 
Instant, by the vehemence of their cries snd 
suppllcatiras, by opposing* their breasts to 


i The Oermaiu felt thensrirea Loflamed with enthn. 
biaatlr ardour, when tbelr wires and children sarTeTed 
the field nf battle. Many Inttancei of this oorur lu 
Tadtua See Hutofy, b. iv. a. la In the enfagement 
between Cnaar and Arlovintus, the Oennana eocom- 
pawnd their whole amy with a line of raniagea. In 
order to take away all hopes of safety by flight j and 
tbelr women, mounted upon tboae esrriagea, weeping 
and tearing tbelr hair, conjured the soldiers, m they 
adranced to battle, not to sufler tbein to become stavea 
to the Romans. Cmear, b. L s. 51 . The Britons, under 
the conduct of BoadVeea, prepared for the deelslru action 
In the sanie manner. AhhoIm, b. xir. a. 34. Oalgacua, 
in bis speech before the last battle for llberiy, tells the 
Caledonimns, thst the adrsntage of baring wlree and 
rfalklren was on tbelr side, whereas tbe Romans. had 
DO lucfa pledges to cxdte tbelr ralonr. L^fa of Jfricoia^ 
a 32. 'fhe manners of soclent chlrslry seem to be 
deiired from this German origin. The frir helped to 
disarm tbe knight returning from hla adrentores : they 
praised hli ralonr, and dresaed his wounda. See a dla- 
aertatton on this sul^ect Mwmeirv d4 rJeasL i€$ 
Beliea Leffrer, vol. xx. 

5 We hare In Floras a llrely deaoiptloo of the 
undaunted eouraga with which the German wemen 
oppoeed tbe enemy In the day of battle. After stating 
tbe victory obtained by Marina over tbe Clinbrl, the 
historian ttys, that the eonfllet was not le« flares and 
obstinate with the wires of tbe ranqulehed. In tbelr 
carts and waggom they formed a Uoo of battis, and 
from their elerated dtuatioo, aa from so many tnrreta, 
annoyed the Romani with their poles and lanoea 
Tbelr death was aa gtoiieoa aa tbelr martial spirit 
Finding that aU waa lost, they sent a deputatloa to 
Marina, deslriiv that they might be at Ubei^ to enrol 
themaalras In a reUgtoos order. Their rego^ In Its 
baton ImpractiraUepbetngrafaaed, they itriibfiad their 
efaUdrtm, and either d es te ny ed themselres in ooe aoene 
of mataal ^nghter, or, srlth the Mibea that bound up 
thdr heir, hung suspended by tiie neck on the hoogba 
df trees, cm tbe top of their wagfuae. Flenw, book UL 
eh. 3. lee also Valerios Maximus, hook vi eh. L That 
the wosoen were esteemed by the Oennen nations as 
their deanast pledgas. Is eooflrxied by I n ete n la e, who 
relatM, that Angustui Ombt im nan ia d from the con- 
qnerad trihm a new aort of ho st ages, —waly, their 
women j beeaase he found, by experieoee, that they 


danger, ud by repreMOting ike borron of abt^ 
try, restored tbe order of tbe battle. To a Ger- 
man mind tbe idea of a woman led into oapth- 
Tity ie ineupportable. In oonaaqueooe of tbla 
prevailing eentiment, tbe a i a t aa, wbkb deUvnr aa 
boatagea tbe daug htox of lUostrlotts fiuniiira, ara 
bonnd by tbe moat effectual abligmtlao. There 
le in their opinion, enmethlng mored lo the 
female aex,* and even tbe power of fbreaeelng 
future events, llieir advioe is, tbarefore, alwaya 
heard; they are frequently ooi^lted, and tbelr 
reaponaea are deemed ormrular. We bare wen. 
In tbe reign of Vespasian, the famous Vsleds* 


dkr not much regard their male hostages. Boston. 
Life of Anguftm, s. 21. 

fl Plnlsrcfa, In hli Treatise on the Virtues of Ibe 
Female Sex, relates, that a dispute arose anumg the 
tribee of Celtic emlfrants, before they pawed over the 
Alps, ao flerre and violent, that nothing but Ibe decision 
of the sword could end the qnarrel. Tbe Celtic women 
on that occatiou rushed between the two annlea, and 
determined the qoeatlon with inch good sense, thst the 
Celtic nstione ever a/ler made It tbelr practice to call 
women to their oonaultations about peace and war, 
When Julias C«ar Inquired of the prlsooera why 
Aiiovlstus declined an engagement, be found that It 
was the custom among the Germane for the wtMBen 
to decide by lota and dlrloations, whether It was proper 
to baurd a battle, and thst they bad dedarod Bgaluat 
coming to action before the new moon. Caesar, book i 
a da Strabo relstei, that among the Ctrobrism wonieu, 
who followed their hatbands in the liivarion of Italy, 
there were sereral who had the gift of prophecy, and 
mmrrbed barefooted In the midst of the line*, dlHtlDguish- 
ed by tbelr grey hairs and milk-white linen robes. Btnu 
bo, book viL Tacitus In hla History obserree, that moat 
of the German women were coneldeTed aa prophetesses, 
ajid, In partioulmr, that VoitAa was worshipped as a 
gfiddesB. HiMt. book Iv. a 01 and a^ La Bletterle 
ubterves, that till tbe flnal extioctlon of paganism, tbe 
same supentitiun preTsiled In Gaul, and that a number 
of matrons, or dniidloal virgins, foretold, when the 
emperor Alexander was on tbe point of setting out on 
his expedition egeinet Germany, that be would never 
return. We are further told by Pom pool us Mela, that, 
in an on tiie coast of BrlUany, there was an aiu 
dent orade where nine vlrglos attended aa prle st easss, 
and Issued the responaea Besid es their preecUoce of 
futurity, they had the power to Imprison tbe winds, 
or by their Incantations to ralw storms and tempeets. 
Pomp. Mela, book lU. c. 0. Tbe Infloeoce of the Cana, 
dlan women may be seen in Charlevoix. He saya, to 
take up the hatchet. Is to declare war j and nothing can 
be said agiinet it, unless It be aniong the /fwreas and 
/rwywefr, where the matrooe command or prohibit a 
war, as mems good onto them. Oiarievolx, letter xUl. 

7 Veleda wm a propbelees of tbe Bmcterian nation. 
She was the orade of arills tbe Batarlaii, In Us war 
with the w Cerealls, whfsi he bad gained a de. 
dslve rietory over that warlBta chief, and had nothing 
so mud) at heart aa a geiiera] pee r s, knew the impor. 
jmmrm of VeMs, Bod bsT Influeooe on the German mind. 
We see hbn, for that reason. In the History of TacMua, 
b. V. a 24, eedsavonring to draw her over to We Uteml 
And yet with aU bar boasted knowledge she was bUad 
to her own fkta. We learn fkom SUllns, thu she wp 
made a captive by RatillDs OaBlcna, and ohUged U 
I huBhle Iwrself before tbs emperor Vespashm. limrt 
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• dlflnltj by b«r ooaDtrymtfi. Be- 
b«r time, AoHdU and otben wera held In 
a^oal TenenitloD } bot a Teneratlon /oonded on 
•ontlment and lapantltloQ, free from that eer- 
Tlle adnlatloa wbloh pretenda to people bcareD 
wfih homan deltlea. 

IX. Mercury la the fod ' ohiedy adored In 


Tadtoi nji, vtdiwnu TdedoM, we taw Feltia. StatliM, 
after beiiif, tn hli ooofrmtalatory atyle, lartih oi bis 
eomplimaiiti to bli fHeiid RatUlos Omlttoita, for his greet 
■nooeas In Asia and Afrloa, tonebes at last on bis rloto- 
rioua arms In Germany, and the captlrlty of Voleda. 

Nob TBcml A re tost arki, fUMnnaqiit rabtll«m, 

CUpTiTJBim rucH Vbak, St (qua wOTim. B«|ia 

Gloria) doroeiam Dads parwoUbiu axtam 

Paadva. aramn, Bnr. Ub. L pon. !▼. t. ^ 

1 TUs paange has aflbrded a large field oi dlaeanlon, 
la wkkfa rarlons enitoe hare expatiated, as fanry, or 
the lore of an hypotfaesis, happened to dictate. Cmst 
tells os, that the Germans hare no Dndds to preslda hi 
reUglooS aflUra j nor do they trouble tbemselres abont 
saorlfleea. They aofcnowled^ no gods bat tboae that 
ora oldeots of sight, and by srboae power they are ap. 
pamtly benefited j the son, the moon, fire. Of other 
gods th^ knew nothing, net ertn by report, De BetL 
OoB, b. rL a 80 l On the other hand, the Hme antbw 
iDrbrma os, that the Gaols worshipped Maronry aa the 
Inreotor of all naefal arts, and the tatolary patron of 
oommerce ) and alao Apollo, Man, Jupiter, and Mlnerra 
Book ri a 10. Bnt If It be true, aeeordlng to the aame 
eminent writer, that tbs Gaols In indent Bmes exceed, 
ed the Ornnans In hnrcry, and often psaied orer the 
Bhloe to wife war in that oonntry, it cannot be inp- 
poeed that the Germans nerer beard of other goda 
Bfan, we find, was worshipped by the Gaols | but os he 
was a Bcythlmn god, aa Ylrgll has It, GradUswasfiw 
pafrvn, GefMi fyf prmtfdd oraif, It Li Uglily Improbable 
that a people, who were of Brytfalan origin, should not 
hare haard of tha God of War. It la to ba regretted 
that Caaar did not glra os the Celtie names of the aere. 
raldeltlaa worahippadtn Gaol, and alao tha names La me 
amoaf tha Oermaiia. Harsh aa thoae terms might ha* a 
Latin tm mi na t loo would hara aoftenad them Into amlld. 
er aowd. Ihoa wa hare OMa and kortk changed by 
Tadtaa^nto MAJiMDa and nrrexnc Hnhadlm, ds IHdt 
Oermmmit (an aatfaor, wboaa elaborate work haa heeo 
laCaly pvt Into the preaant writer^ hands' by Us axoeL 
knt and laamed friend Dr Charles Barney), exprsasly 
Mji, that Ikvtatks was the Roman MuotrxT, and 
UmuB* Msaa. For Us antborlty ha dtaa Lactaotlm, 
boak L e. 81, who obaarres, that tha Oauli prapttiated 
thorn fMi hy hnmmi saerlfleea. ITemm af TimlgfMi' 
hu mans ermort pi t t m i m f . Laem epmlu to the 
pvpaati 

■l fsftm bsrnltk plsmmi dn« 

TawASB bwnastnsfrdiiUaribw Unnn- 

Loiua, UK L T. 44A, 

And ym, «W« nsm* h«iU ■Itu nwrii, 

Aad dm Tsuisn Umd d—iedi, 

HovmLVBAS. 

In aoma raaamUmaa of tha attrfbataa Mcribad to 
Hnsm aqd TxcrAnf, tha Oraeka and Romana aaw 
Man and Msrcsn 7 , and thanea lalmed that thUr awn 


Germuiy. On atatod days they think It lawrui 
toofCartohlm haman rlctlnu. lliey aaoHAce 
to Herculaa and Mara* aaoh animals aa are 


to die pnmlohi and anpenUtlou fean of an Ignannt 
mnltltnda. 



Tbs HslOTi erowili fai ifiwrin ei Mlwt. 

And nin. Um iMi lh«7 kamr, tiwj tmx tbs maw. 

R«in^ LucAVi^book ilL 

The Idea ol one God, the goreminff mind of the uU. 
Terse, was unknown to the pagan world. The most 
sATige natloDi had a Dotlon of an InrWble power ; bat 
bring left to tbdr own nnhutmctod fancy, polytheism 
was the ronseqnenoe. They analyied the Deity, de. 
oomponnded Us e ssenee, peraonlfled his attrlbvtet, and 
made new gods for erery tbiof that they wlM or 
feared. AU had a aense of a snpeiior Being { bnt not 
being able to ascribe omolpotenoe to one God, they 
multiplied the nomber, and dlatrfbated the admtnlitra- 
tipn of the nnirerie among mioDs deities, aatignlng to 
each his separata prorlnoa. Us distinct attrlbntes, and 
peculiar character. The theology of Greece and Rome 
sprung out of the wants, the fears, and pasalons of a sa. 

I rage race, and. hi procem of time, tboaa nations adorned 
I and polished themdelnrentioD of their ancestors, llieir 
genius gare the graces of poetry to erery flrtlon, and 
their mythology araa rendered elagant. Other natiou, 
who made no adranoea In aoience, formed their sy s t e m 
of polytheism In the same manner, and, aa was 
drifiad the laxna aUiibatea And Uma, m Home obaerres 
in Ua Hitiory Katurmi Retigion, ** The Greek and 
Roman trarallars and coiuiaeTon, without mncfadhlBoaU 
ty, found their oam drities erery where, and nid, 'HiJa 
la Meicdit, that Vinoa ; this Is Mau, that Nirruxa j 
by whaterer title the strange gods might be desomlnat. 
ed. Hie goddees Hkxtba of onr SaxoD ancestora seems 
to be DO other, aeeordlng to Taritus, than the Matkb 
Tkllui of the Romans.” Aooording to this doctrine, 
wa sae In the traet on the Oerman Matmert, a 43, that 
under the name of Ateit Taoltos found that the people 
worahlpped Castob and Pollux. In this sense the Ro- 
max Ustorlana are to be nn ders to od, when they tell ns, 
that sarage nations woraUpped Mari, and Venns, and 
Mhiem. Under barbarous appeUations they worsUp. 
pad inrlslble powers, to whom they gare distinct fane- 
tiona, as the Romans did in their own reilgious system. 
It Is therefore to be wished that Cnar bad ooUecM tha 
n a m ae aaerlbed by the Gennans to thelT gods. In that 
ease the aeamliif rarUnee between him and Tadtos 
would, mast probably, ranlslL But Camr was angagad 
In an hoportant 'war with Aiiortstas, and ba did not 
pierae to- Into Germany. 8aa a 43, note. 

8 Homan rlctlma were oftrad to Mercury (or Haaos) 
aa the chief of the German goda, and, aeeordlng to the 
text, oertaln anhnala were snertflead to Man and Hm. 
culca. There Is, bowarm, raaaon tn think that Mercury 
waa aprfaidpal deity, diiea wa find. In a qaarrel between 
the C e tri a a e and Harm ondai Inna, that both armlaa de. 
rotad tha rangnlibad, thalr man, and h areas, and wbat. 
erar waa tak^ aa a saertflea to Man and Mercury. 
Ammh, b. xUL a 67. In tha Eitwry, b. Ir. a 04, Man 
le eaUad the principal deity. Iha Oermamwareof 8cy. 
thlan origin, and, of oouna, ratnlnad mneh.of tha man. 
nan of their aaemora Bee Herodotna^ baok Ir. Tka 
Celtic nations oflbrad hnaaa rietlms to tibafr gods, and, 
Bcaordlnfly, Oaaar talk na, that tha wa horriUa an. 
pmtUtkm paarUlad bm* tha Gank In thiaatanliif 
diriimpma or imminent ^ang ara, they made no aonpla 


BMMaa of wanUp aytiidid to harhnroiia imHona. Bnt 
the natwal raUfton of roia Imtmta agM awadUaUrth 
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uranllj ilAin In hooour of th« podi. In tome 
port* of tbe country of the Soerlant, the 
wonhip of ItU* It eatabllihed. To trmoe 
the introdactloa of cercmonlet, which had 
their growth Jn another part of the world, 
were an Inreaclfatlon for which I hare no 
materialt ; aufflce It to eay, tha^ tbe fig ure of a 
ahlp (the aymbollo repreaentation of tbe god- 
den) clearly tbowa that the religion wat Im- 
ported into tbe ooantry. l*heir deltlea are not i 
immared In templet, nor reproteuted under any I 


b) sacrlflre hninu virtitiu, and made ate of tbe mlntitry 
of their Droldi for that porpoae. They put the rlctiniB | 
ailra into a roluaaoi of oaier tvfiga, and all n ltiiin ex- 
pired In the flamea CoorlcU for theft, robbery, or other | 
crliDM, were thought moat acceptable to Uie gtKla, and, i 
when real crimiaabi were not to be fuood, the iiraoceDt 1 
were made to lafter. Csiar, book rl a 15. Pliny In- 
fomu UB, that men were aacriflced by tbe Romani an 
late n the year of Rome GSl, when a decree was puaed, 
in the coDSulihip of CoriielJui Lentuloi nod Liciuliu ! 
Cnuaui, forbidding tbe practice of humim lacriiloea j 
And thus, saya Pliny, the world was obliged to tbe hu- I 
tmtulty of tbe Romans, who abolished the horrible cere- 1 
monies, in which It was prononnccd to be a rellgtoos ! 
dnty to MurUlce a man, and oren wholesome to eat his 
flesh. And yet the same writer tells us, Hb K, that the 
mischief was wi far from being cored by the decree of tho 
aonsba, that be law a Greek roan and woman barled 
alire at Rome Plntarch speaks of the same barbarity 
In his own time. Inflicted on a natire OauL La filetterie 
relates frum VopUcui, thst. In the year of the Christian 
»ra i^TO, Aureliao, to Induce the senate to consult the 
KtbyUine books, offered a number of prisoners, of whsU 
erer nation they shonld choose, to be sacriflred on thst 
occasioo. After that fact, be says, let man boast of his 
reason, and with presumption say, that he stood in no 
iietMl of reveiatiuo, 

3 A Llburolun galley was the name glren by the 
Romans to a ship built after the model which they bor- 
rowed from the Llbumlans, a people of Dalmatia, llie 
serrice performed by those galleys in the battle of 
Actium Is well known. Horace addresses an ode to 
Hjecenas, when be was setting out with Augustus on 
that expedition : 

Ibn Ubnrnit taler aJu aariuin, 

SbIoSj pTopoanscals, 

Hosacs, book T. ode I 

How laii came to be wonhipped by tbe Soerhuia In 
the form of a ship, may be accounted for. That goddess 
was deemed tbe Inrantreas of oarigation. Tbs super- 
stition and relbboiu ceremonies of tbe Egyptians were 
dlffoaed orer Asia, Greece, and tbe rest of Europe. 
BrotWr says, that Inserlptioas to lata and larapta bars 
been frequently found bi Oermany. But wbetbsr a 
libnrsbui galley srer airired tn tbe Baltic, and whether 
tbe Boeriana beard of 1 m, tbe Egypttan fTTld—. may 
be made a qaestloa 'Tbs Oennana thought, Uka the 
rest of tbe pagan arorld, that some pratematural power 
prealded over erery tU^ awful In hninan life. Imagl- | 
—H oc creatad a go J de w of Navlgatkw, and as tbe 
haman form waa nerer aaigned to tbe German **«*♦*—. j 
they worshipped tbs tutelar saint of tbe sisftrtaig life 
ondtr tbs sji^ol of a sUp. llita was snflhdanf foun. 
datkm for saying that tbs Egyptian Isu was adorsd In 
Germany. See two dlsMrtaUons on this sultkct, 
ifsasofres de VAcadtwtie dmi BeUm L«Um, roL t. p. 03. 
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kind of r e e emW n n oe to tbe homau form. To do 
either, ware, in their opinion,* to derogate ftmn 
the m^eatj of anperior belnga. Woods and 
grorea* are tbe aacred depoaitarlea { and tbe 


4 It may be aaomed as a fbet, that tbe Oermarn, at 
tbs time when Tadtua wrote his Treatlw, bad no 
representation of their goda In tbe haman shape- 
Statuaiiss and artists did not flx tbeir rmldeocs In 
those regloas. It Is oertaln, however, that, in process of 
time, Images and statues abounded in Oenasny. The 
raiadoners, who weut In the eighth and ulnlh ceotorlM 
to propagate the chriitlan religlnu in Uhmo parts, saw 
many images and itatnri of their giHli That mode ot 
idolatry was, however, far from being establtabed- 
Tbe people persisted, for a long time, to obssrve tbs 
institutloiu of tbeir ancoston, till the council of Franc- 
fort, by order of Charlemagne, decided, that image* 
abonld be admitted Into churcbefi, to bitvo as books for 
tbe vulgar and ignorant It is tme that Tacitus, 
Amalsti. a 5J, mentions tbe temple of TANriuj but 
It does not appear that any images or statues of tba 
goda were there imiuursd. 

5 Groves devoted to superstition were freqaent In 
Germany and In Gaul. Mention is mads, AhmU, 1L a lit, 
of a wood wered to Hercules. Ilia forest of Ria- 
DunaNui oocuTB, AnitfUi, iv. a 73 ; and In tbe tiUtoty, 
iv. a 14, Tadtua describes a sacred grove. CUuMtian, In 
his Panegyric cm StllUn, oongratulateu his hero, that by 
his means tbe Hercynlan Forest, wblrb, before that 
time, had been made a gloomy deceit by snpentiUoa, 
was converted into a place for tbe sporti and pleasaraa 
of man, where ha mif^t pursue the chaoe, and bear the 
rencraUe oaks as his occuaioa required : 

Ut prociil UsToynliB psrrutj illimUs 
Vsnarl Mto Ucsst, hifMqss mnUA 
HidlakiM Uorw, St rotMn, nUBlnis lasur 
Iterbsrkii, irastn briaal ioiptuM hchts*. 

CrjiUDiiK, lib. I. 


Lucan’S descrlptioD of a sacred grove near MarseiRas, 
In the third book of tbe PharsaliH, U well known to the 
clasalo Bcholsr. 'Ilte rites of a harbaroni wonhip, and 
the impressbin made on the mind by the gloom of athkk 
forest, are there displsyod with a masterly band i but, 
perhaps, Benrca has given the phllosopbiral stmI tras 
reason. He says. If yon enter s dark wood, where high 
emlxiwering trees exrlude tbe light of the snn, tbe pro- 
digious growth and lofty mgjssty of tbe wood, tbe soli- 
tude of the plaop, and tbe deep Impenetrable gloom, all 
eoospfra to fapprew so awful stillness, and to All tbe 
mind with Maas of the InvtsUOs power of a luporior 
Being. 8i MU oeewrrit vetustii mrhoribuM, et woUimm 
aUitiaiinem ggraisfr, hteus, et esaipsctew omtf 

dsaritefs raarofuai jaia me ew*; ilia yr^etriUu tiim^ 
wersfasi tacf, sf mdmiratio asifow jfdsw UH mtmdmk 
f^eiL Seneca, epist. 41. Tbe younger Pliny (sptat U.) 
says more coodsely, Ws adore the glooai of woods, aad 
tbe silence that rel^ areond os. Lwm, siftw te 111 
tatniio ipM oderemMM. Tbe nme effsci in a Gothic 
chorefa la' finely dnaibed in Confreve's Mouralag 
Bride; 

Ns, sU b Slid ufll M dma i— nis irwStal i 

lUvnvtswdaUMhcoiriWi tsll yUs. 

WbwB Mtest yUlwi w Ihrir tasftte bsata. 

To Smt sMt Its sreta V and yMdwM 

By m sn aslglit mads uodfWt snd linmmUs, 

Lsoktaig tiMSsgUn I It Urfkm n svs 
Xadtsmcsniay sefalag ilfbl. 

S Y 
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■pot iMiiif co p iec nte d to tko« plou noei, they 
gtre to that aftared ncaa the bame of the dlTln- 
hy that fflls the pUoe, which le nerer pro&Dod 
by the itepa of mmn. Ihe gloom fllli erory 
mlbd with awe; rererod at a dletasoe, and 
nerer eeen bat with the eye of oontemplatloD. 

X. Their attention to aogarlea, and the 
pnotloe of dl fining by lota,* li oondocted with 
a degree of anperttitlon not exceeded by any 
other nation. Their mode of proceeding by lota 
li wonderfolly almple. The branch of a frnit- 
tree la cut into amall pleoea,' which, being all 
dlitinctly marlced, are thrown at random on a 
white garment. If a qneation of public Intereat 
be depending, the piieat of the canton performa 
the ceremony; if it be nothing more than a 
prlrate concern, the maater of the family” 
offlolatea. With ferrent prayera offered np to 
the goda, faia eyea devoatly rataed to hearen, he 
bolda ap three timea each aegment of the twig, 
and aa the marfca rlae In anooeaalon, interpreta 
the decreea of fate. If appearancea prore nnfk- 
Toarable, there enda aO conanltatlon for that 
day : if, on the other hand, the chanoea are pro- 
pltlona, they require, for greater certainty, the 
■anotkm of aaaploea. The well known anper- 
■titlon, which In other ooantriea oonaolta the 
flight and notea of birda, la alao eatabllahed in 
Germany ; bat to reoelre intimation of fatare 
erenta from horaea ' la the peculiar credulity of 
the country. For thla purpoae a number of 


1 The Beythlana, aocording to Herodotua, book It. 
hid their dlrlnlag twlp. The manner in which thej 
were uaed li expUloed by Saxo OrainmaUciu, JliMt. of 
D enm a rk, book xIt. who laTi, that the RagUnx, a peo- 
ple borderlnf nn the Baltic Sea, threw Into their boaomi 
three placet of wood, partly white, and partly black ; 
tha former denotbig iococm, and the latto* adTerse for- 
tane. La Biatterle tayt, the law of the Frliiani abowe 
that the people, eren after they were oonrerted to ehiia- 
tlanlty, atm retained thb form of dlrlnatloii. The words 
of the law are. Tali do fpoi raaoa voeant,- 

Taatm 1 b Ofrman, or Tan In Anglo Saxon, signifying 
pieces of the yoDDg branch of a trea. Bee the explanm- 
tloB of Taarxjr, Annals, b. I. a 61, note. 

9 CiMar nys, b. L a 60, that, among the Qaab, the 
■at r oM of the funlly predded to dedde by lots and 
dlrlnadon. The caae, omknibtedly, was the wine In 
Oemaoy. j 

8 InstaBces of thla aapenttBon are reoorded amoog 
the FandaBa Darioa was elected king by tha neighing 
nf a borae. Herodotna, b. UL Tha aaine author, b. L 
Beoticu a Domber of white honea, conaldered M sacred 
by Cyrus and Ui arny. Jnatln relatei the electloo of 
Darios In the foUoirl^ manner ; The oompetiton for 
the regal diadem agreed that, oa a stated day, the hones 
of the seTeralrandidstea should be drawn out before the 
paleee, aod be, whoee hoiae wae int beard ttetgfalDg, 
should be cheaen Ung, Tha reaeon of this ewemooy 
ww thepenoMio* of the Fenkns, who beUbred the 
■in to be the only god, and that all bu rses were oonae- 
foatad to hUn. Juatto, b. L a IB. la the Wa of Rofsii 
a priest took Bospftrea from a white horae, aa appaan In 
•axo nnaiawfliim. Danisk HMery, b. xir. 


milk-white atoeda, anprofaned by mortal labour, 
la oonatantly maintained at the public expenae, 
and plaeed to paatura in the reUgtoiia grorea. 
When ooouicQ reqoJrea, they are bmrDeaaed to 
a aacred chariot, and the prleat, aooompanled by 
the king, or chief of the atato, attenda to watch 
the motion! and the neighing of the horaea. No 
other mode of aognry la reoelTed with inch 
Implicit ^th by the people, the nobility, and 
the prieatbood. The horaea, apon tbeae aolemn 
opoaaloni, are anppoeed to be the organa of the 
goda, and the piieata their faToured iatorpretera. 
'fbey hare atill another way of prying into 
futurity, to which they hare recoarae, when 
anxlooa to know the Imae of an Importaut war. 
ITiey aelie, by any means In their power, a 
captlre* from the adverae nation, and commit 
him In tingle combat with a champion aeleoted 
from their own army. Each la prorided with 
weapona after the manner of hla country, and 
the rlctory, whererer It falia, la deemed a aure 
prognoatlc of the event. 

XI. In mattera of Inferior moment the chleft 
dedde;* Important queationa are reaerved for 


b Montesquieu obaerrea, that this wta the origin of 
duelling, and also of the heroic madoesa of knigfat-er- 
raotzy. It was considered by the soperstltlon of the 
times SI an appeal to hearen. In a fierce and warlike 
nation, like the Germans, whole families waged war on 
one another for erery speolei of Injory. To modify so 
sarage a rustom, the combat was fought under the eye 
of the magistrate, and. In that manner, private ■■ wall 
aa publlr aflUn were determined. Tbe proof by battle 
was eetabllshed, and with more eagemeaB, aa It exclati- 
ed perjury. Jodldml combat was the mode of trial that 
aft erwar ds prevailed all over Europe. Witnesses and 
oom pw gatort were obliged to support their erldence by 
the decision of the sword. EccJealastlca, women, minors, 
the aged aod Infirm, could not be expected to enter tbe 
list, and were therefore obliged to janduce their efamm- 
piona. The custom In England was called wgtr of 
battle. The form of proeeedtnf Is stated on good 
anthofity by tbe late Judge Blackstone. T^at elegant 
writer had the merit of oooveftlnf the thorny study of 
the law Into a branch of poUte hteratora;. In his hsiids, 
feroi mlmi asper Mosrass. By him we are told, 
that tbe last trial by battle, that was joined In a civil 
suit, was in tbe thlrtaenth year of Queen Blxabetfa, 
and was held In Toth ni-fto Ids, when Btr Beory SpeU 
iriMi waa a witness of tbe caremony. B lackat o pe, voL 
UL p. S8B. In Ruahworth’s eoUectlon, ana IfiSl j 1th 
Car. L there la a long aceount of the proceeding pro- 
paratory to a trial by battla In the eourt of efalvalry ) 
but bis majesty, in the end, revoked bis letters patent, 
not being wllthiig to have tbe osuee decided ky duel 
This remnant of Oennan ipannera, tboogti rkUeu Into 
disoae, la not entirely abo H efaed at this day. Blacfcatooe, 
voL UL p. 8il. Bae Dr Robertaoo*B Ckartm F. voL L 
p.fla 

6 Moateaqoitu la of opteton, teat In tlib TreaHae on 
tee mannara of the O er mans an atfeanUve reader may 
tnoe tee origin of tbe British cODstltuthNi. That beai^ 
tifOl a yitam , he aaya, waa fboad in the forasta of Oer- 
many. Spirit b. xL eh. OL The Saxoii Wnw. 

xouoT waa, beyood all deiriH, ao Im paovad poUUad 
lutttetkMi. iiaftedcNi tharlghta exaretaid hytea paopla 
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tli€ wilok MMDmnliVty. Tet eren In tboM ctmm 
wliCT* iJl b«T« a Toloe, tb« bndiMM U dkooMed 
and prepared bj the chiefs. The feneral aatem- 
bly, If DO sadden alarm calls the people tof ether, 
hu Its fixed and stated periods, either at the new 
or full moon.* llils Is thoa|ht the season most 
propidoos to pablio affairs. Their account of 
time differs from that of the Romans : in stead 
of dajB they reckon the namber of nights.* 
Their public ordinances are so dated ; and their 
proclamations run Id the same style. The 
night, according to them, leads the day. Their 
passion for liberty is attended with this 111 con- 
sequence : when a public meeting Is announced, 
they nerer assemble st the stated lime. Regu- 
larity would look like obedience : to mark their 
independent spirit, they do not conreue at ouoe, 
but two or three days arc lost in delay. When 
they think themselves sufficiently numerous, the 
busluesB begiui. Each man takes his seat,” 


la tbelr own country. Annnh, b, hr. i. 33, note. Tbo 
suth(»r of the European SetUumeabi lu Airericm mjb, 
“ llie Indiana meet In abouM, which they have lu each 
of their towns for the purpose, upon every Kilemnorca- 
•ion, to receive ainbamulors, to deliver them an anawer, 
to sing their trsditlonsry war .songs, or to commemorate 
thu dead. These oHUitLla sre public. Here they pnu 
poee all anrh matten aa concern the aUte, wlilidi have 
already been dlgeatad In the secret wunrili, at which 
none but the head men aaalat” European ScUiememU, 
vol. I p. ITT. 

fl 'Ibe power and influence of tho moon on all human 
affairs has txwn a notion adoptad by the iTedulity and 
BoiierHtitiaa of every age and uatloo. Arlovlrtua, ac- 
i-urding to Juliua CaMsr,book L a. 50, was forbid to has- 
ard a battle before the new moon, 'Hie ciimmenUtor 
on the passage In Cesar adda, that by a law of Lycurgua 
the Hpartan army was not to take the Held before the 
full moon; and Vespaalan, to take advantage of religl- 
oua prejudkwa, attacked the Jewa on the sabbath-day. 
Bee In the AnnaU, b. 1 a. 5B, a panic In tie- army, ooca- 
aiooed by an cdipae of the moon. The elder Pliny, b. 
11. a, 90, sets forth the extravagant powera attributed to 
the aame planet In thla enlightenod age some traceaof 
the aame aupentitlon atiU remain. 

7 The Gaala, we And In Cwaar, b. vl. a. 17, computed 
the ttmeby mghta, D(»tbydayi. Vestlgea of thU cuatom 
atlU remain In Germany and In Hritaln. We aay 
ee’mni^ht and f^rtmgki ; laat Monday te'nnight^ thU day 
j^rinigkL By the Salk law, tWe 4^ the time allowed 
liir appearlDf In cwul waa computed by ulghti Inateod 
of dayfc Chambers, In hla Dictionary, tella ua, that in a 
cooDcU held in thU lalaDd. ann. 0S4, a cause was heard 
Bftar thirty algbU : Jhuta contentione ooram epteeopo ; 
poat trigi^ macUi iUud jurawtetUuut ad fVeitmiMMter 
dedat^km esL 

6 In the oxcallent trsnilatkio of Monalenr Mallet’s 
NerUkerm Antifuiti(% we see the tMiae rnstom observed 
by the DauM. They still show the plsres where they 
rbooe their kings, their generals, and also deliberated on 
the most Important afUlra. There are remaining three 
monumenta of this cuatom, the one near Uinden in 
the other at Leyva or Lethra in Zealand, and the 
turd near Viburg in Jutland. " Thews monuments, 
■ hoef rude bulk has pr es er ved them from tbo ravage# 
of ar# vast anbswn stones, twelve in number, set 
upright sad plsosd tu the hirm of s drek, In the mld- 


conpletoly hmed. SUenoe k prockimsd by 
tbs priests, who still retalu ibslr oosrolye so- 
tbority. Tbs king,* or chief of the coaimnnlty, 
opens the debate : the rest are beard in tbeli 
turn, acoordlng to age, oobil^ty of decesnt, 
renown In war, or fame for eloquence. No man 
dictates to the assembly : be may persuade, but 
oiDDot commaDd. Wbeo any thing Is advanced 
not agreeable to the people, they reject It with a 
general murmur. If the proposition pleeses, 
they brandish their jareliue. lliis Is their 
highest and most honoorable mark of applause : 
they assent in a military manner, and praise by 
the sound of their arms. 

XII. In this council of the state, accusations 
are exhibited, and capital offences prosecuted. 
Paint and penalties are proportioned to the na- 
ture of the crime. For treason and desertion,** 


die is s atooe much larger than the net, oo which they 
made a aeat (or their king. The other atone# served so 
s barrier to keep off the populace. The principal chlefa 
mounted on those atone#, and with a loud voire deliver- 
ed their opinions ; then the Koidlora, who stood In 
crowds about them, algnlfled their spprobatiou or stsaiit 
by clashing their shields together in a kind of cadsDca, 
or by nilaiitg certain sbnuta." Btooehengo ia aald to bs 
a roonamnnt of the same cuatom. See Camden s Bri- 
tannia^ by Gltaon, p lO. BroUer sees In those convea- 
tions the origin of the assemblie#, callnd, under the Me- 
rovln(?ian hut of French kings, Champa dt Mart^ 
th# Flelda of March j oiider the Carlovlnglan, Lee 
Ckumja de Max, the Flelda of May ; and ttiially, 
Etata Ut xxeraur, the Stat«3 GeneraL In Tacitus, lint, 

I b. ir. a 15. CivlllH la applaudisi by the clangour of artnsj 
' and Verclugotorix, after baranguiug the noldlera, re- 
eeives the approbation of the army, signlfled by atrlklng 
their lance# against their iworda. C»#ar, b. vll. x 
81. 

9 From thia It is evident that all the states of Oermany 
were not governed by klnga. The chief of the commu- 
nity implies a n-publlcan magiatrate. TTie word ctpffof 

does not mean a city, but a state, a people, a lw»dy poU- 
tJr, III thnee states, where oil Important matten were 
dbcuiBod by the pniple In their collective body, no 
wonder that the man who ponesacd the powers of per- 
BUAsion ibould be Uie leading demagtigue. The oratory 
of the savage was unpolished bat It was animated by 
the pmotiona of the heart ; and the heart Is the source 
of fordbie and coaunmodlng elcqaenoe. CTiarlevolx 
•eema never better pleased than when ho talks of tb# 
umI energy of his American orators ; and the 
author of the Eloropean Hettlements Id Amerhm wy*, 
• Their orators are employed In all the public coundla, 
and there display those talents which dlstingulah them 
for eloquence and knowledge of pnbUc busloet# ; In both 

of which some of them are admirable. TTie chief skill of 

the orators cousistB lu giving an artful turn to aflUra, 
and in expressing their thought# in a bold and flgura- 
Itie manuor, much slninger than we could bear la this 
part of the world, and with gesturea equally vkdent, but 
often extremely natnrml and expressive.’ Eitropean 
Settfrmenti, voL L p 178. 

10 The Salk law Impoaed a pecuniary penalty on such 
aa took down a convict still aHve from the tree or giMM 

; on which be was suapended. Even (he dead body wa# 
I not til be cut down without penDl«ioa from the Jddge. 
I A Ine was paid for this uflbiirf. 
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tht MOtraea k to be banged on a tree : the 
oowar4» and neb m are gallty of nnoatanl 
practloeS)' are plonged under a hurdle into boga 
and fena. In these different punlahmenta, the 
point and ipirit of the law la, that orlmea which 
affect the atate may be exposed to pnblio noto- 
riety 1 Infanoona rice ' cannot be too soon burled 
in obJlrion. He, who la oonviotedof tranagres- 
alona of an inftflor nature,' paya a mulct of 


1 'Hm cowards here mtanded were, moat probably, 
tboae who offered to attend a chief to the wan as hJi 
toltfafol foUowen, and ofterwardi deserted. Men of 
that description were acoonuted tnlkmona Coasar, b. 
vJ. a BL By a law of the Lombardi, the freeman who 
was inminoDed to defend bla ooantry ogaJnit a fnrel^ 
Inyaiion, and refused to carry arms in that presslDg ex- 
Iflenne, wai adjudged guilty of a capital crime, and tuf- 
fored as a traitor. Among the Canodiani, the man who 
attachee himself to a leader, and, haying aung the wnr 
eong, refuses to perform bla engagement, la nerer aofo 
from the indignation of hli countrymen ; at least, be h 
disgraced fop erer. ChArleroix, letter xlr. 

8 The Oerroani dUUngnliliod the crimes which were 
pr^udicial to the state, such hi treieon and desertion, 
from cowardice, which they ranked with those onnota- 
rxl passlona tlul ought nerer to be' heard of in society. 
The enemy of his country wn punlibed as a pnbllc 
example. Priyate rices, In themielres base and flagU 
tions, were considered as dlRgraoefol to the guilty, not 
as an oxtensire mlscblef, and therefore swept away 
from the notice and memory of man. Ignomlnlona 
officDdera were suffocated In mud, and their bodies were 
concealed from sight, to be forgotten u soon as possible. 
This distinction of crimes snd poiHahmenti oontinned 
to long, that, by a law of tbe Burgundians, tbe wife, 
who prored false to her boibond, was In Uko manner 
pnt to death In the mad. yaa oiWfcr, sv^wfrMa nwws, 
eiti legitime Juncta erf, dimiserit, neeetur in firfo. Bur. 
gwtdian Lawt, tit. xxxir. Thta practice of the Oer- 
mans calls to mind the punishment for parridde among 
the indent Romans. ITie penon mnyicted of that 
alma was hooded, as unworthy of the common light ) 
sewed up alire in a sack, with an ape. a dog, and a cock; 
and, in that condition, thrown Into the sea, w Into the 
next lake or river. Cicero has descrllK'd this mode 
of punishment The parridde, he says, was aewed 
In a sack, that he, w)k) mordoud tbe author of his 
being, should no longer ei^Joy the elements, by wbiefa 
all thlnga are formed. n»e law would not condemn 
him to be devoured by wild beastsi, lest the nature of 
the ani m a l s should be rendered still more forodoui ; 
nor was It deemed proper to throw him naked Into tbe 
next lirar, lest, when wafted into tbe sea, his body 
should pollute the wares, that parUed all thlagi from 
Infection. In this manner the ciimliul ww snflend to 
live, as long ai powlble, without tbe open air; and he was 
left to die In nieh a way, that Us bones nerer touched 
tbe earth. Inipi voltuiwt in euleum e^eoi, otytic ita m 
jNmen i^eii ut gtd nm ueeam^ wtde ipee nmtui mtet^ 
tfareret U$ rebtu emmibus, ejcguUmt ewmia nata mm dL 
amtur. NolturuMtJkrU corpuieltfteerttJU bmtH* pte. 
pte, fuw taittum wbu attigiuent, i mm a mi orHur utrru- 
mtr ; mm sie mudot in JImmen dg^^orre, m, mm dmimti 
mtemt fa iworv. ipnm poUueretU, fwe cteferw, pm 
mietmta naUt expiari pmtmUm-. Itavirmmt,dmmpemmtj 
trf ducers turfaMun de eale mm fusmij Ua wtorhadwr, 
irf cTTiitD osn term noii Ungmt, Bs« the whole pas- 
sage, Pre Sexto Rmdo Amerine. 

S In the list of crimes, for which a fine or oomposltloa 


boneo, or of cattle. Part of that fine goes to 
tile king,* or the oommaiiity, and part to tbe 


was allowad, homldde, adultery, theft, and other per. 
sooal Irdurlea, were Included. See thli Tract, a fil. Ibc 
laws, which tbe Oennaiu eetabUihcd iu their new 
■ettiementa, when they quitted their foresta, and orer. 
ran all Europe, are tbe beet commentary on Tacitus. 
They confirm him in erery thing material A race of 
barbarians, iMulngfrom their woods and marshes, and 
bearing down all before them, would natnmlly bring 
with them their prlmitiTe ideas, and tranifuse them 
into aU the lawa eatabltshed In the conquered country. 
Whoever will be at the pains of exiinlnlng their code 
of laws, will soon peroeire, that In their rariuns flnee 
for offences committed, they attended altogether to the 
quantity of the damage, the malice expressed or 
implied by tbe deed, and the rank of tbe person iojured. 
firotier, in his note on this pasnge, has given a variety 
of instances with his osnal accuracy. The whole wonld 
draw tliia note Into too great a length. A few examples 
will be infflclont. For steeling a sacking calf, a fine, 
besides the retd value, and the expense of the suit, was 
imposed by the Salic law, De Furiit Animaliwm, tit HI 
For stefdlng a bull tbe fine was greater, nnd for the 
king’s bull still more. For a dog of tbe olmse, n con- 
siderable sum. Knives wore of great value with a 
people unskilled in the mechanic arts. By the Salic 
law. he who stole a knife, was obliged to make restito- 
Uou, and to pay a penalty. Hones were almost 
Inestimable among the Saxons, and, accordingly, by 
their law, De Furth^ tit Iv. bone-stealing was ma^ a 
capital crime ; a rircumstaiice the more slugular, m a 
composition was allowed for homldde. By tbe Salle 
law, theft had Its different shades of guilt; such as 
stealing fmm the ontaidti of the house, from tho inside, 
and If the offender ontered by a coontarfelt key, tbe 
penalty Increased. Iflie broke In, and then fled and stole 
nothing, he w as fined for the damage done by the for- 
dble entry. The bare attempt to commit a crime was 
la some Instances punlibed. If i man inteudlug to give 
a mortal wound, missed his blow, the SaJir kw fined 
Um for the malice expressed. For fracturing a skull, 
tbe penalty was coasldenible, and still greater If the 
bone exfoliated, and the brain was laid open. By the 
Balio and Rlpaarlan laws, homldde had different 
degreee of guilt, and the composition varied accordingly. 
For killing a barbarian tbe fine was moderate; fur 
killing a man, and concealing the body, tlie panlshraent 
was higher, and still increased. If the person slain was 
sank in a well, or thrown Into a pond. Tbe ranks of 
men were also taken into consideration. If a freeman 
killed a freeman ; if a Rlpuarian killed a Frank, or a 
Dnrgtmdlan, be paid tbe soms established by the law ; 
bat tbe value of a Roman was fixed at a lower rate. 
Many more examples might be added ; bat these short 
bints will serve to show from what source the German 
emigrants derived their notion of ertmet and punlsh- 
Dienta. Hie fine in Germany was a mulct of cattle, the 
only riches vi the conntry ; but in proceM time, 
when tbe Roman empire was o ver turn ed, and the 
Invaders became acquainted with money, the fines 
were pecnnlary. By the Rlpuarian laws, instead of tbe 
penal sum, ral^ the werf>glld, tbe eomposltioa might 
be made'ln cattle, at Urn option of the oflender. 

4 The part allotted to the king by tho BoUc law ww 
called tbe frtdmmt L a. gar, a payment to the king as 
conservator of the pnhDe peace, by preventing private 
vengaanee fnr the litJary received. Montesqalen aeei 
Id this posHge tbe origin of tbejCsoal revenue, or the 
klBf’h ex^epeer. He obeervet farther, that, when a 
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penoci if^Jond, or to bh liiinllj. It la In tbeoe 
aMembllea that prinoea are cboaen* and ohiefa 
elected to act aa maflatratea In the aereral can« 
tom of the atate. To each of theae Judicial 
officer!, aaalstanta are appointed from the bodj 
of the people, to the number of a hundred, who 
attend to give their advice, and atrenfthen the 
hands of justice. 

Xlll. A Oennan transacts no bnaineae, pub- 
lic or private, Without being completely armed.^ 
The right of carrying arms la aaaumed by no 
person whatever, till the atate baa declared him 
duly qualified. The young candidate la Intro- 
duced before the assembly, where one of the 
chiefs, or hla father, or some near relation, pro- 
vidai him'' with a shlald and javelin. Tbla, 


man was killed by arddent, or what Is called cbance- 
mc'dloy, no fredum was paid to the klof, because fur 
Invuluntary horolride n i ren^esnce could be demanded 
by the friends of tbe deceased. If a man was killed by 
tlie fall of a piece of wood, no fredum was paid, but tho 
piece of wood was forfeited, as was llke^isa the beast 
that occasioned the death of a man. Spirit of Lawit U 
xxx. c. SO. From these early iuitliutioiui, all flondnp 
from the German manners, the origin of oeoDSMoa, 
well known In our EngUeh law, may be clearly seen. 

A Ihe whole country of Germany was divided Into 
diflereut states. In some of these monarchy was est^- 
lisbcd, and in others the republican form of govern- 
ment Ihe former submitted to kings the latter had 
their chiefs. The case was the same with the AmerlcHn 
savages. An eminent writer says, Tbongh soma tribes 
arc fuund in America, with a bead, whom we call a 
king, hii power Is rather persuasira than coerdre. The 
other forms, which may be conitldered as a sort of aris- 
tocradce. have no more power. Europoan SetUtwumU 
in America, roL i. p. ITH. In Germany, the leader of 
armies was elective. In each stale or tribe the divlsionB 
were, 1st the people i 2dly, tho rantoiu, or shires, as 
they are called Ln Hritmln ; Sdly, the vici, or bun- 
dreds. Magistrates were chosen In geneml ronventioas 
of the people, to preside in the several cantons and hun- 
dreds. Cwsar, who seems to contradict this, knew that 
the commander In war had no antbority in time of 
peace ; and thence, perhaps, arose his mistake. Tsdtas 
expressly says, that there were magi s trates in the sev- 
eral cantons sod hundreds ■, and hli account of the mat- 
ter seems to bo confirmed by the law made by the des- 
cendants of the German tribes, directiag that, according 
to ancient cuMtom, an assembly of the people sbonld be 
convened before the chief, or comes, or hla deputy, and 
that pleas shonld be held by tho hundredor. Connenttu 
■P.ccmiHnf AwnguAM consuetcdinkm,.^ in otimS citM- 
TSNA ecram cojirrE, aut nto Misao, «r coram cBaraiiAaio 
p/aeitumjfat Lc/;et Ahmannorvmt tlL xxxvi. lex. 1. 

0 The custom of wearing swords on all occutooB pre- 
vailed in every country where the Germans took poa- 
sewlon. jr\at the magistratef never went armed, la to 
be ascribed to tho dergy, a bo, for many canturies, pre- 
sided in the courts of Justice. Tbe Romans, It is well 
known, never wore their swords bat In time f»f war, or 
upon a jonmey. 

7 This seems to be the origin of cnivALav, that famous 
Institution, which spread over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope In the eleventh century. It Is related of Cbarle. 
magne, that be gave a aword with great pomp and 
solemnity to hU son prince Lewis. La Dletterle says, 
that a eeremuDy, Ultlt; dUt^ent from that new Iwfure 


I with them, it the manly gown : ' tbe youth 
from that moment ranka u a dtixto ; till then 
be was oonalderod aa part of the bouaebold ; he 
la DOW a member of the commonwealth. In 
honour of llluatriooi birth, and to mark tbe 
eente men entertain of the father’i merit, rhe 
BOO, though yet of tender yeera, 1s called to tbe 
dignity of a prince or chief. Such aa are grown 
up to manhood, and hare algnallxed themaelvfa 
by a apirit of enterprise, have olwnyi a number 
of retainera in their train. Where merit la 
coniplououa, no man bluahea to be aeen In the 
lUt of followera, or companloua.' A clanship la 
formed In tbla manner, with degrees of rank 
and lubordination. 'Fhe chief judgei the pre^ 
tensloDi of all, and nnlgna to each man his 
proper atntlon. A spirit of emulation prevails 
among his whole train, all struggling to be the 
first in favour, while the chief places all his 
glory in tbe number and intrepidity of his com- 
VAViovs. In that consists bis dignity ; to be 


ns, la still BubsUting In many parts of Germany. Wlien 
a young page has pasoed the time uf life for hli employ- 
ment, the prince whom he served pflves a grand enter- 
tainment, aud, in tbe presence of liia coartiers, receives 
boBiaga from bis page, aud then girds a sword on bis 
side, and sometimes makes blm a presotit of a bone. 
Tills Is called gtmng tJut right to carrg aruis. i rotler 
observes, that the sons of kings often rcL'elved a pn^seut 
of arms from a foreign state ; and. In conformity to tliat 
custom, Aunma, afUT aslgual victory, was dtiiired by 
the Lombards lo admit bis sou, who bad slguallziHl his 
valour In tbe field uf battle, to dine at the same table 
with bis father; but tho conqueror made snswer, that 
ft could not be till tho young prince n>ceived a swurd 
froiD some foreign potentate. Womefrld, Do (ioitu 
Langobardorum, lib.l. l 

B Wban tbs young men of Home sttalned tho sge of 
seventeen years, tbey changed their dress, called the 
prtPtexttL, for tbe toga nrtf^i, tbe msnly gown. On that 
occasion the youth was conducted by hli friends Into 
the Forum (or sometimes into the Cspitol), where with 
much solemnity he changed bis habit, and tbe day was 
called diet brochm, on the day on wbii’b he was capa- 
ble of being B cadH In the army. Tbe yoong German 
was. In like manner, Introdoced to the pablk by bis 
relations. He then received a shield and a spear, and 
this Is properly compared to the manly gown of the 
Romans. Tho some ceremony was obserrod by the 
BcaDdlnavians. At tbe sge of fifteen their young men 
became tiielr own masters, by recHring a swurd, a 
boidiJeT, and a lonor, and this was performed In simio 
public meeting. See SortJum Antiguttw, rot 1. p. 
197. 

0 We have seen that the chiefs among the Gauls, and 
also the Canadians, had a train of young adventurers, 
wbollstedlntbeirservlrs. Seas, lit, note. Fidelity. no 
less than martial bravery, was Ibf pride and glpry td 
the followori, who Toluntarily entered Into the army, 
The respect with which they were bchaU by their 
countrymen, was tuch, that If auy oge of them was 
killed or wounded, tbe rmnpositioa was three titoes 
more than the sum paid in the ease of a commoo free- 
man. 

10 War was the ruling pasrion of all the mtrtbeni 
nations. Among MjcIi a people it runimt be inatter of 
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ntr&fadtd bj • buid of jomif mui li tbo 
■ooroe of hk po«r«r; in peaoe, hli brlghtflot 
otvomefit ; In wmr, hli ■tr on feit bolwnric. Nor 
k fail fkm« oonilaed to hli omi conntiy; It 
utendi to fbrelfD natioiu, and k tfaen of the 
flnt ImporUnoe, if fa« inrpew e i hk rltmk la the 
namlMr and ooarafe of hii foUowen. He re- 
crirei preienti from aU parti ; amhaandori are 
sent to him ; and hli name alone k often aaffi- 
cient to decide the iaae of a war. 

Xiy. In the field of action, It k diifracefnl 
to the prince to be lurpaiied lo Taloar by hk 
ooMrAKiowi; and not to rie with him In mar- 
tial deedi, k eqaally a reproach to hli followers 
if he diei In the field, he who sorvlTei him ' 
larviYei to Uti In infamy. All are boond to 
defend their leader, to luoooar him In the heat 
of action, and to make eren their own notlcmi 
aubeerrlent to hia renown. Tfak Ii the bond of 
union, the moat lacred obligation. The chief 
fight! for rictory; the followera for their chief. 
If, in the conne of a long peace, the people relax 
Into doth and Indolence, It often happena that 
the young noblea aeek a more active life ” in the 
aervfoe of other atatea engaged Jn war. The 
German mind cannot brook repoee. The field 
of danger la the field of glory. Wlthont violence 
and rapine, a train of dependanta cannot be 
mdntalned. The chief mnat ahow hU llberall- 


wonder, that the diief, who led them on to danger and 
heroic fortitude, iihoald be idoUaed by the aoldien. In 
Oaol, the warrior had a. train of dlenti and follower* 
In proportion to bis fame In anna ; th^ waa the only 
mark of grandeur known amongit them. Csaar, b. yL 
a 14 It waa the aame among the ScandiiiarlaDB, and 
we see In Cbarlerolx that the Americana foDowed their 
lendera with equal ardour. 

1 When CboDodotnama, king of the Alamaiml, waa 
taken prisoner by the Bomana, hia mlUtary nompanlons, 
to the number of two hundred, and three of the king’* 
moat Intimate fiienda, thinking It a flagltioua crime to 
lire in aafety after auoh an erent, sarreodered Ibem. 
aelrea to be loaded with fettera. AmmlMn MarcelUn. 
b. xrl. 0 . 13. There an of the aame kind in 

Tadtaa. 

9 It appear* from Cwaar'a account, that they bad an. 
other way of exerdalng their oouragev when their nation 
waa in a atate of profound peace. They deemed It highly 
bottoorable to lay wmate the country all around their 
frontier, ooncelTlng that, to exterminate tbetr neigh, 
boons and aufier none to aettle near them, waa a proof 
of ralour. They had atlll another kind of «n|doyinant: 
robbery had nothing tnfiamona In it, when oommltted 
out of the territoiiea of the atate to which tiwy belong, 
ed ; they oonaldered tt aa a practioe of great uaa, tending 
to ezcrdae their youth, and prevent alotii and kknea*. 
Cmaar, b. vL a 29. The euatom of carrying arma In the 
aervloe of foreign atatea, dniing a long peaoe at home, 
waa In rogne among tba BcmndtoaTlani. *■ The n>ore 
vmUant aattODg them, unable to Ue tnactlra tUl their 
own country aho'uld oflhr them new oecaalocia to enrkh 
and algnaUae themaalrea, antered Into the aerrioe of 
aurh other natione aa were at war. Ihla arm a general 
eoftnm among aU tba Tantonlo end Cehlo j gng 

BDdent history afl ords oa a tbomud of It.*' 

Nortktm Aatifiifffec, roL L p. 9M. 


ty, and the follower expeeta It. He demanda, ■ 
at one time thla warlike hone^ at another, that 
viotmlooa lanoe Imbrued with the bhiod of the 
enemy. The prinoe'a table, however Inelegant, 
must alwaja be plentlfnl : It k the only pay of 
hk followera. - War and depredation are ibo 
waya and meana of the chleft^n. To cultivate 
the earth, and wait the regular produce of the 
■eaaoDa, k not the maxim of a German : you 
will more eaally perauade him to attack the 
enemy, and provoke honourable wounda In the 
field of battle. In a word, to earn £y the awemt 
of your brow, what you might gain by ihe.prlre 
of your blood, la. In the opinion of a Oerman, a 
■loggish principle, unworthy of a aoldier. 

XV. When the atate haa no war to manage, 
the German mind k annk in aloth. llie ohaae * 
doea not afford auffident employment. The 
time k passed in sleep and gluttony. The In- 
trepid warrior, who in the field braved every 
danger, becomes In time of peaoe a llatJeaa slug- 


3 From the liberality of the chieftain in granting pre- 
aents to his foliowers, Montesquieu deduces the oiigin 
of vassalage. Fiefi, or feudal allotzneuta of land, did 
not subsist In Oerraauy. The chiefs or princes Lad 
Dotbing to beatow but arms, and horses ; feasts, and 
plenty of prorlsloDa. Thla was the whole wealth of the 
Oerman warrior In his own country ; this was what 
be imparted freely to bis followers. In process of time, 
when thoee fierce Invaderi took poesewlon of largo 
trmcta Ln the couqoered coontriea, the followera of the 
chiefs. DO longer content with feoits, and presents of 
horees and arms, demanded allotments of lands, whidi, 
at first, were bkhipiciabt only, and afterwards for 
life. In time they became hereditary, with conditions 
of military service annexed to the grant Hence the 
origin of the feudal sYSTaii. Spirit of Law^ b. xxx. 
ch. 3 and 4. .See Dr Robertsou, CJkarlat F. p. 9KI, 

See Abbe Mill(»t, Elcmetu dt Pllutotre de France, vol. 
L p. lOa We find In Charlevulx, that the American 
chieftains were undor the same obligation to beatow 
presents on the men who belied the nxtr-ketile, and 
took up tko hatekeit In their serTlo& Charlevoix, let. 
tar xlr. 

4 The literal meaning of the orlgliial la. They do not 
pom wmek of ikeir time in ktaUing^ tmt store of it im 
sAfggisA idUnem . Nok hcltum yxjiatdiub, plus esa 
onuM TBAKsiauirr. This, at the first blush, seems to 
rontradirt CBaar, who wys, book rl a 20. their whole 
life is addicted to honting and war. I'd reconcile the 
two authors, Llpslus, and others since hds time, propose 
to leave oat of the original text the negative word man. 
This, perbapa, would ba light, but the meaning of the 
passage Is dear without any alteratton. They huntad 
during a few months of tba year, and then gave up all 
tbetr time to the sporta of Um chase. In that purtult 
conslated thslr actual eroployinent Ifae rest of the 
year was loitered away In sleep and wine. The same 
custotn prevailed among the American aavagea. Hunt- 
ing, fi s hin g, slaep, and drunksoneas, filled the whole 
round of their time. See Charierolx In sundry places. 
A writer, who has left us a Latin Hlatory of Canada, 
lays, when not engagedln hunting, or on a Jour;^, the 
C a n adia n s dt on the ground, or Ue stretched In stupid 
repose, leavirv all booaehaid aAln to their women, 
who are obliged to toll and laboiir, while the raea 
think soch menial offleea heneatfa their dignity. See 
Crsuxitts, HiU, Cawadeneit, p. 00. 
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gmrd. TIm mAnafemeQt of his boiiM and lands 
he leoTM to tb« sromsn, to the old men, and the 
lofirm part of his famllj. He himself loanees 
in stapld repose, by a wonderful divo^ty of 
nature,' exhibiting in the same man the moat 
Inert aTarsloa to labour, and tha fleroest princi- 
ple of action. It is a custom eatpibllshed In the 
seTcral itstes, to present a contribution of corn 
and cattle ' to their chieftains. ludlTlduals fol- 
low the example, and this bounty prorea at once 
an honour to the prince, and hla best support. 


5 lu all the utrilda^ chsracten recorded Id history 
or drmnm by the poet's or the orator's pee, wa see a 
mixture of opposite qoalltlea. Catlliae, as deariibedby 
Cicero, or by Halluit, li not the most woodarful tnstaDcc 
evcu Id civil society. Araong mde and savage tribea, 
where nature works without restralot, the coDtrest Is 
obvioua. Every thing la In the extreme : peace and 
IV BT. activity and sloth, love and hatred, all take their 
turu, and show themselves without dlagulae. No mo- 
derutlon, no gradual transition from one paaskMi to an- 
other. Every thing la done on the Impulse of the mo- 
ment, and repugnant desires seem to lie blended to- 
gether. 

6 Broiler fluds In this pamnge the origin of trlbntes, 

by which be must be understtKMl to mean voluntary 
contributions. The Uomaua imposed a tribute, and 
other Imposts under various names of itipendia and 
pgctig’cUia, on all the conquered provinces. In Germany, 
where no man had a Axed poasoswlon of Larula, and pro- 
perty waa disregarded, the chieftains were obHgod to 
maintsln their followers or companions In war. Bat 
plunder and rapine were the only revenue of the chief. 
To enable him, however, to support hls'^rank, the dif- 
ferent states {pioitatet) sent him voluntary preaenU of 
com and cattle. When migrations were afterwards 
spread over Europe, the soldiers, after every victory, 
claimed their share of the booty, and soon obtained a 
purtlno of lands, but those lands were fur the benefit of 
the Individual, and at first for a year only. When they 
were made estates for life, and afterwards hereditary, 
every tenant of a certain portion Of land was bound to 
attend the king In his army for forty days every year. 
That personal attendance growing troublesome, the 
tenants compounded with the crown for a pecuniary 
aatiafhctlon, which, in time, waa levied by ■■raiments 
nfvlor the "■mil of sewfoge, talliagM, at tvhtidiet. But 
even these were not to be levied witbont the nmsent of 
the common fnandl of the realm. Khig John was 
obliged BO to declare In his Magna CAorto. See Black- 
atooe, voL L p 800 and^Sia The ante law was In force 
on the oontinent When William the Norman desired 
a supply from the barons of hu country. In order to 
BMert hlf daim to tba crown of EnflaDd, they told him 
♦hat the yorasoaf were not hound to aenre In foreign 
warm, and no cmiaideratioo could Induce them to rslaB a 
Bupply. ^ ihtUrieai tm tkt Legi*. 

tetfee Povemr, p loa. When the French monarchy be- 
came afterwards greatly enlarged, no aid or subaidy 
could be levied without the eooaent of the three eatatas 
In Hi*4r ganeral amaably. The Unt blow that waa 
given to the Ubertles of France, wa^ m Psilip db 
C oMiHBs obaervea. In tha reign of Charlea VTL whan 
tha noblaa that tha king ihould levy money op. 

nn their tenant! for the venal oonalderatloa of their 
having a dure of the aom no ooUeeted. The historian 
adds, that the king gave a woond to Ua eoontry, which 
would eoatiniM long to bleed | and he asks with boMst 
indignation, la tbara a prince opM earth who bea power 
to raiae a slDf le penny from his Bol^Jecto, wlthont the 


Prenenta are also MOt from tha h<^)MaDt ■total, 
na srell by prlrata pemoiu, m in the ntma of tha 
oommiinlty. NothJnf ia ao flntterlof to tha 
pride of tha ebiefa aa theoa forelf n 6tToara, oou- 
alatlnf of the beat ho r a n , mafnlfieent umotir, 
aplendld hameaa,* and beaatlfiil ooUara. Tba 
itomana bare lately toofbt them to raot^ra pra- 
aenta of money. * 

XVI. The Germani, it la well knoVn, bara 
no regular citiea ; * nor do they allow a een- 
tlnulty of Louses. They dwell in aeporate 
habitations, dispersed up and down, aa a grove, 
a meadow, or a fountain, bappena to Invito. 
They have villages, but not in our fashion, with 
a am'iea of connected buildings. Every tenement 
■tanda detached, with a vacant piece of ground 
round it,** either to prevent accidenta by Are, or 
fur want of akill In the art of building. They 
neither know the use of mortar nor of tiles. 
ITiey build with rode materials, regardJem of 
beauty, order, and proportion. Particular parts 
are covered over with a kind of earth ao smooth 
and shining, that the natural reins have aome 
resemblance to the light! and a h ad e a of painting* 


consent of those who are to pay It f TTio spirit of llh- 
erty has prevented the same grievance In thk eonntort 
where, however givmt the pnbUo burthens, tbs rule has 
ever been, no impost shall be exacted without tha 
consent of parliament i and thus the Idea of voluntary 
tribatea, whWi came originally cot of the wooda of 
Germany, remains In force at thla hour. 

7 These mUltary pretenU were uot peculiar to the 
Gcrmanm. ITto Homans had their dvlc crown, and 
other marks of distinction. Pliny the elder relatea, that 
Hlcrius l>entBtus, Lrlbuue of the people under the con. 
■olshtp of 8p. Tarpelua and AuL Aterlus, A, U. C. 400, 
not long after the. expulsion of the Tan^dlns, was em- 
gagod In ooe hundred and twenty battles, and returned 
with five snH forty wounds, all honourably received In 
front, and not one behind, sud that for his valour be 
received eighteeu lances, twenty-fivs rich seixHjtrv- 
ments, three gold ihalns, and twoulyjix dvlc or mural 
crowna. Pliny, b. vll. a 88. 

B Tills was a dangerous lesson, which has bsen Col. 
lowed In every age and country, llerodlan says of tha 
Germans In his time, that they were grsedy of monay, 
and always ready foe goW to barter a peace with tha 
Romam. Herod, lib. vL 

9 Ptolemy, who pobllsbed his System of Geography 
oDder the Antonin^ nsar half a century after Tacitus, 
reckons no less than ninety dUos In Oerroany; but 

I those dtiss must be understood to be a nomber of bota 
like thMfl of the Amsrionn savages. Ammlanns Mp . 
oelUnna, an author more to be relied npon, who wroto 
tbs Uetory of the Romsn wan in Germany, dosa not 
msnttoD a single dty. He mya, on the wmtrsry, 
the Oenoaiii beheld tbs Hofnan cities with an eya 
of contempt, aad called them so many sepukhras ea. 
compassed with nets. Oppidm af e irenmdtrt m rwtUt, 
bmtta dsofmoat MaroeB. lib. xvL c. 8. TIm Idea of 
regular cities was not knoarn In Oemtany till after tha 
tims of Chariamagiis. Bse Qoyrrius, O sr m uf a Jntffua, 
UkL 

10 Ths vacant space of ground which enempaMsd 
the boose, was that celebrated Mk hawf that dsseaodsd 
to the male inoa, and never to the fnhaU Une. For 
mors ofitUs, saa saet fli, aad note. 
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lubJUtlofU, they bare a numlMr 
of mbterraiiaoiu caTfl!,* dag by tfaelr own^ 
labour, and carefully corered orer with duag ; 
In wiafer theJr retreat fh>m ooldy and the ro- 
poaitory of their cora. In thoae reoeteei they ! 
not only And a ihelter from the rigour of the 
•eaeon, bat In timee of foreign inraalon their 
effeota are nfely oonceale<L The enemy layi 
waate the open ooontry, bat the hidden treasure 
escapes the general rarage ; safe in ita obscority, 
or becaoae the search would be attended with too 
much trouble, 

XVII. llie clothing In aae is B loose mantle,* 
made fast with a claap, or when that cannot be 
had, with a thorn. Naked In other respects, 
they loiter away whole days by the fire-aide.” 

] Lailtan, Id hli socoont of Uie Amerlcao MTageo, 
ss}^ that their dwelllDgB are the abode of porerty and 
tbe most wretched Ignorance j and. If wa oxrept the 
natlrei of Pent and Mexico, who had the tlill) to bnild 
tbdr cottagM with atone, all the rorloiu trlboa are 
content with miaerahla bnti, inch as the Romans, In 
their deaorlptloaa of Africn, called wtapa Ha and tvgu. 
ria. Id some parts, towards the sooth as well as the 
north, the people take shelter In aobterraueoas raTems, 
formed by tbe hand of nature, and sometimes comtmct- 
eiliby thcmselres. liie Eikimauxt who inhabit near 
Darla’s Strait in California, and Norm Zambia, paia tbe 
whole winter in those deep receaaes, without erer ren. 
taring into the open air. Lafltao, Mantra det Saweages 
AateriguainM, roL IL p b. Bee HUS’! Hudson’s Betjf. 
Dr Robertson talli os, some of the American tribes 
were so extremely rode, and had adranoed ao Uttle be- 
yond the primend slmplidty of nature, that they bad no 
houses at all Daring tbe day, they take shelter front 
tbe Bcorcfalof rays of tbe son ooder thick trees; at 
night they form a shed with their branches and learea. 
tn the rainy season they retire Into cores, formed by the 
band of natore, or hollowed oat by their own Industry- 
Httiofy of Bro edit vtil. IL p ITS. 8 m 

Klrcher’s i/tmdws SiMffmwmt, lib. rllL where there 
are many onrloni partirolars concerning the Ocrmara 
In their ■□btermneons carema. The same custom was 
obserred among the Bcythlana. Pomponlos Mela says, 
that, dnrlng the extreme sererity of the winter, they 
dwell under gronnd In natoral carea, or In dens formed 
by their oH'n laboor. Mela, He Stfu OrMs, lib. IL cap | 
1. Tha manrioos of tba Oermana ware soch h Grid 
dewrlbea In the first rode ages of the world : 

. I - . - — .Popnii sntn ftwninL 

St daasl fraUcM, at >inotKi csrtio* 

llarsifaBrs. lib. 1. 

8 H)ii mantle, or sagwas, is often railed mso by 
Latin anthon. Tha raaaon is glren by Cmnr, who 
aaya, that the Oennaas an dothad In tba sUna of anLnala 
called Bnxiroirxa ; but the mantle was so abort, that it 
left tha grs at ast part of the body naked. PatfOus nuf 
pmrtrii JZAanannai fsfwianfrff tAmmtmr, mmj-mm o&rporit 
parU msgc. Canr, b. ri a SO. flee a rimlkr acecmnt 
of tba fiuarlaiia, tba moat waiilka of all tha Oermnn 
natlana, Caanr, b. Ir. a 1 ; and aaa PompoolBa Mela, b. 
Ili a 8. Wboarw wnold know mora of the Oermnn 
dreasM, wUl And a fall necownt in PxLUHmsx, Hittoiro 
dm Cattas, b. fi. a fl. 

8 Tha most hnprorad of tha Amerkna tiibaa dweQ 
In mean and almide hnta, contrived merely for abeK^. 
lli^y ard wlthoot windows, and hays a large hole tn 


The rich wear h garmeat, not, indeed, displayed 
and flowing, like tbe Paribiana, nr tbe people 
of Sarmatla, but drawn so tight, that tbe form 
of tbe llmba is palpably expreaud.^ 'Die skins 
of wild animals are also much In uae. Near the 
frontier, on the borders of the LUilne, the inha- 
bitantf wear them, but with an air of neglect, 
that ahowa them altogether Indifferent about 
tbe choice. The people who lire more remote, 
near tbe northern seas,* and have not acquired 
by commerce a taste for new-faabJoued apparel, 
are more cuiiona In tbe selectlou. They choose 
particular beasts, and having stripped off tbe 
fura, clothe themselves with the spoil, decorated 
with particoloured spots, or fragments taken 
from the akina of fish that rwim tbe ocean as 
yet unexplored by the Romans. In point of 
dress there is no distinction between tbe sexes, 
except that the garment of tbe women is fre- 
quently made of linen, adorned with purple 
atalna, but without aleeves, leaving the arms and 
part of the bosom nncovered. 

XVIII. Marriage la considered as a atrict 
and sacred institution." in the national ohar- 

tlie middle of Ibe roof, to give a vent to the imoke. 
’^liere the American, when war and the chase are 
over, bovera over the fire, and doses away hli time In 
torpid indolence. See Dr Robertson, Hist, of Awt*rioa, 
b. Ir. and Charfovolx, jEKumn. 

i Claverios, tbe celebrated geographer, in bis Ger- 
mtofua Antigua, describee the tight dreasee of tbe Oer- 
msM In locfa plain terms, as will not. In point of dHlU 
oary, admit of a translation. Ihe loose attire of the 
Sarmatiana was, however, adopted by some of the Oer- 
man setUeri on the wettem sl^ of the Rhine. 

Et qnl tsUxls ImltantsT,' Baimmta. bnodi. 
ysofhBMi, Bstariqns tnew. 

Luoss, lib. 1 T. 430. 

Vn)|frT~“, Hke looM HezEoaUni dnn'd, 

Wbo vltb Looffta bldn tbslr bawnj tbiffas In wt, 

Lucas. 

5 Ihe people bordering on tbe Baltic, and also on the 
Northern Ocean, called by Tarltns tbe Exterior Sea, 
were not only cuiiona in their choice of fora, but sto- 
dious to embellish them with shells and shining stones, 
and fragmenta of the scales of tbe various fish found In 
those seas. In like manner the Eskimaox nragea of 
America, the Greenlanders, and all tbe rude hihabitanta 
of the northern regions, are clad In Am stained with a 
variety of ooloan. Ibis practice la still oontinued with 
regard to tbe ermine, whlofa la spotted with black 
lamb’s-akhi. Aoeordlng to dnverlDa, tbe women Jn 
Saxony, in Praaala, livonfm, and In geoeral tfarongbont 
Germany, wear shifts wlthoat aleavet, and leave the 
bosom bare. 

6 In this paasage Tadtoa seises the opportunity to 
eoauDend tbe noble almplldty of the German mairlagea. 
In order to pass a pointed oenanre on the nuptial oar*. 
moBlsa ertahrtshed at Rome, and the fhdilty with which 
both SMxaa violalad the marrlafe-vow. Mimteaqulea 
In Us compeodloas maimar, has sbovrn tbe program of 
vlea till It trlomphed ovar the oOee of tbe ceneor, and 
cft a bH ihed an entire c o rr np tkwi of mannera. The dvll 
wmv redaoed the namher of citiaenB ; and of thoae that 
remained fow ware manled. Jutiaa C«ar and Angus, 
toa pasted their lawi agalut ceUbary, oaUed by Tadtw. 



octer there is nothing m truly roraroendable. 
To be contented with one wife, it peculiar to 
the Germans. They differ, in this respect, from 
all other sarafo nations. 'Fllere are, indeed, a 
few instances of polygamy ; not, bowerer, the 
effect of looee desire, but occasioned by the am- 
bition of Yarious families, who court the alliance 
of the chief distinguished by the nobility of his 
rank and character. 'The bride brings no por- 
tion ; she rcceires a dowry from her husband. 
In the presence of her [mrenta and relations, he 
makes a tender of part of liis wealth ; if accepted, 
the match is npproTed. Jti the choice of the 
presenta, female vanity is not consulted. There 
arc no frivolous trinkets to adorn the future 
bride. The whole fortune consents of oxen, a 
caparisonefl horse, a shield, a spear, and a sword. 
She in return delivers a present of arms, and, by 
this exchange of gifts, the marriage is concluded. 
This is the nuptial ceremony, this the bond of 
union, theise tht'ir hymeneal gods. Lest the 
wife should tlilnk her sex an exemption from 


AnHah, b. HI. 8 y.'), (he Jaliun statutes, and liy lion de. 
rlnrod to ho a feelilo rinneJy See Spirit of Lairtf b. 
x\iil rh 21. 'J'ho lines of lloraoo ntatiug the aarao 
rjiuiplalnt need nrt. to lie qiioteiL The iiidijfTiaUon of 
Juvenal in Iiih lixth natln' in HofTirienlly known. The 
Hlmplu'ity and virtue of the inarrlnge.conlTset among the 
of Oennany are glren by Tael tun rk a striking 
eontraat to the depravity of Tlomnn ninnni’rs. The io- 
htoneefl in.wliii-b a plnrallty of wives was Indulged, oo- 
riirred but weldom, and even then went* founded on 
RIHHdul reasons. Thus we read that jArioTistes ha<l 
tu’o wirofl : the first, of llin Suevlnn nation ; the aecoiid, 
the Hiirter of a king, who eoiirttHl the alliance of that 
Genuaii warrior. Ceeiwr, h i. « Montesquieu aa- 
HlgiiH the same reason for the number of wives among 
(be kingK of the firfit rnee Sjont ofl.aint, b. xvlli eh 
21. r'ur a proof of tlie ndolily of Uio German wlvea.see 
the passage from Floras, s, a of thin tract, note L* 
Bletterio says, tliat among the women who pcrlshiHl 
with their husbands ou that invasion, tlie Itomans found 
ono lunging by the neck, ind her two ehlldren fiutened 
to her fotiL Among the wild Canadians It appears thnt 
women wore not in the same estimation os iu Germany. 
Tlie preliminary and the ivremony of marriage are ex. 
tremely simple, llm yonngjnsn seats hlmieir hy the 
side of Uie girl In her nwn cabin j and if aha aaflera it 
without itlrrlng from her place, she la held to b© con- 
senting to the marriage. The bridegroom glvea her 
variouB presenU ; w'hich are eo many symbols and ad- 
monitions of the slavery to which sbo Is going to be 
reduced : such as a collar and tbxpa to carry burtbena ; 
a kettle and a faggot, importing that she Is to dram the 
rlctnals, and make a proviskHi of wood. TTio husband 
haa his own peculiar functions ; ha makes a mattress for 
his wife, bnlldi a cabin for bar, and passes hts time In 
hunting and fishing. Hia man who abandons his wife 
without good canae, moat expect nothing bnt Insnlts 
from ber relations ; and a woman who wantonly leavea 
her hnsband mxut pass ber time itiD worse. In soma 
placea the husband hai a right to cut off the nose of the 
wife who elopes from him.. See Charlarolx, letter x lx. 

7 By a law of the Saxons, If a woman hare mala 
Issue, she is to poowsa the portion she recaired In mar- 
rUge during life, and transmit It to her nos. Legei 
Smarmumf tiL rii. De Dote. 


tho rl(;ours of the aerereat virtue, and the loiU 
of war, the la Infonned of her duty by the war- 
rla|ro.>oeremony, and thenoe aha leami, that ahe 
la received bj her buaband to be bia partner in 
toll and danger, to dare with him In war, and 
suffer with bJm In peaoe. The oxen yoked, tho 
hone accoutred, and the arms given on the oc- 
caaloo, inculcate this leaaoii ; and thus she la 
prepared to live, and thus to die, 'ITicjic nro 
the temas of their union : ahe receives her nr- 
raour as a sacred treasure, to be prearrvptl 
inylolate, and traiimiitted with honour to her 
aont,^ a portion for their wives, and from them 
descendible to her grandchildren. 

XIX. In conaequenco of these m.innrrH, the 
married atntc is a life of affection and female 
conatancy. The virtue of the woman Isgiuirdefl 
from BcdiictioD ; no public ipectAC.les" to aediice 
her; no banquets to inflame her passions; no 
baits of pleasure to disarm her virtue. I'ko art 
of intriguing by clandcatine letters " Is unknown 
to both Bcxefl. i*opuloua as the country is, adul- 
tery is rarely heard of : when detected, the pun- 
ishment is Instant, and inflicted by the 
husband. lie cuts off the hair of his guilty 
wife," aiid| having assembled her relatiuna. 


H Seneca contlden public spectacles as an nsny place* 
of aedactloi). Nothing, he says, Is an rinngenins aa 
loitering at such diversiout, for when tho heart !>< soft- 
ened by pleasure, the pwnious stand ready for Uk* ad. 
inisalon of every vice How Is this to be understood ? 
I retoni from thoao plm^ more svaricioas, more am- 
bitious, more Juxarious. A'/Zof rero ^mI Uim damnoium 
boHtM mojnbutt qwim m aUqitn ijiertacnto dritdere. Tunc 
enuM per roluptaUnn fiirtfiut ritin iurrrpttnt. Qmd me 
exittimai dire re f Arariur rrdrot nmbitioeUtTf hixuri»~ 
$iiir. Beoec cp, vli 

1) MarolHMlauB oud AdgandiMitrlnB.two German kings, 
are luppoMcd to liarc been able to write, since their 
letters to Rome are mentioned. Annals, b ill. a. ff), and 

1 but their oountrymoD In gem'ral were rude and ll- 
litermte. Many centuries pnaoed lo'fore reading and 
writing nune into geiierni use. lu the middle agea, 
kiugi and warriurs wero not able to write ) and It is 
well known that in this country a lord of pmrUameut 
was, by law, entitled to his eZergy, though be eonld not 
read. Tlie art of writing Is finely described in the (61. 
lowing translation of a passage from Lucan ; 

The nolilc on fWun Cadmiu look lU ri>c, 

Of psJiiUnR wnrtU, and lo Mm- ryr*. 

Uo HnJ In wondroua iBMglc fctlani bouiid 
TVw airy Toke, ami ■topf'd Ihc (lyin,; Hound 
The TarMHu bj hl^ pmrll wnmstif, 

Gam roOHir and a body to Uui thoahgtu. 

Bat this art was almost wh/illy unknown in Oermany, 
and, by coascquence, lore-lettarn were not in uee. 

10 By a law of the Visigoths, if a woman was guilty of 
adoltery, but not taken In the fart. It was eompetent to 
ber b oiband to accuse ber before the raagktrmte ( and if 
the charge wassapported by evidenrr, both the offenders 
were delivered over to the hnshand, to be dealt with aa 
he shoald think proper. If the hotUiaiid killed both m 
the fart, it was justifiable, fairs of tfi* VisignOu, tit. 
Dr AdulfrriiM, lex 3. 

11 The hair long ond flowing was considered as an nr- 

S Z 
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wpcltjwr naked from hU home, panalnf her 
with itrtpOT throngb the ylllafe. To pabllo Iom 
of boDOor DO CuTonr Li ibo^m. She may po^ 
uoe beauty, youth, end richei ; bat a haeband 
■he ean nerer obtain. Vice li not treated by 
the Germam u a mlject of raillery, nor li the 
{Hofligaoy of oormptliif and beln^ corrapted 
ealled the fiuhlon of the afe.* By the practice 
of aome atatea, female rlrtae la adranoed to atUl 
hlfher perfection : with them none bat rirflm 
marry.* When the bride haa fixed her choice. 


nament, and therefore by the Salic law, tlL xxtUL to 
eat off the hair of an Innoceat penon, wee an tojory 
■ererely pnnhhed. In mido parti of wfa^ ia now Weet- 
phalia, the women took npon them toexecntejosticeon 
the adnltreei , following her with atiipee from vlOage to 
village, and with unall knlrea Inflicting wonnda, till 
they left the offendor breath lem, or at the point of death. 
Bee an Eplitle from St Bonlfaoe, Arehblthop of Menta, 
to Ethelbald, king V England, in Michael Alford*! Am. 
nmUs Ecdesiai Anglo.8axtmiomt tom. 11. 

1 SaJvien, a prlrflt of Maraeillei, who^wmte in the 
flftfa eentnry, hu left a remarkable parallel between the 
manner! of the Romani and the Oermane, at the time 
when thoee fleroe invaden were making their inroadi 
la every quarter of Europe. The progreei of rice wai 
inch, that a general oormptlen of manner! wai difliiaed 
through the wide extent of the empire. Salvien Mye, 
that the Barbarlana leemed destined not only. to con- 
qotf, bat to reform the vice* of the age. Wharerer the 
Ootha and Vandala carried their viotoriona arms, no 
ULemI of lloentlonanee! waa aeon, except among the old 
Inhabltanta. Ilie Romani lov^ debandiery j the Bar- 
barian! deterted it : the Romana conildered adultery as 
an elegant faahlon ; the Barbarlana thought it a crime. 
Bee Salrlen, He OvAematione Dei, Ub. rlL Juvenal, who 
wrote In the time of DomlUan, and li inppoeed to have 
died hi the reign of Adrian, has ahown the depravity of 
the age fai which be lived } and yet thoee dtaaolnte nrn 
nera were tenderly called the tn^o/OevorU. Seneca 
haa obeerred, when enonnoni vicea are grown ao gen- 
eral aa to be the manneoa of a people, do remedy can be 
expected. Detinii wi remedio Iocum, %di ftMC fuenaU 
vitia. More# naU, 

S The fadllty with which dlvoroea were obtained it 
Rome, Introdnoed an Indeflolte right of renoandng one 
marriage and embracing another, aa often aa caprice or 
a new peeelon dictated. The letter of the law waa ob- 
aerred, bat the apliit wma groealy oonnterarted. Z.u#ia 
trot taorm oowntMa JhUere itetim, nya Martial | and the 
mme anthoT, In an excellent epigram, tella na that the 
Julian law agmlnat adultery waa revived, end yet. In 
leaa than thirty daya, Tbeletma married bin- tenth hna- 
bend , if that may be called a marriage, wfaldi In fart 
waa no better than a legal adnltary. To each an artful 
woman, aaya the poet, the more afanple rice of a common 
proetltDte la prefenhle. 

Jatte Wx rwnUi m qoa. rxutlBib noata mtt, 

▲apw iBtnn dooM jnai podlnWa mt t 

Aat mhiM, au owti dob pliH rrirwiliiii in mi, 

Kt aoUt d a ntm o Jam Thalwias Tire. 

Ovw ufeb non nUt adaltwa I 

Ofltedw linfllfilJW 

Maxtui, ua. vL Mlf - f • 

Chaatlty wm In Mgber reaped among the trlbea of 
Oennany. According to Yalerlni Maxlmna, the Clm- 
brlan women who marebtd with the army into Italy, 
were all rlrghiB, and aa dgned that reaeon to Marina, 
when they Bada It tbetar reqoect to be admltUd into the 


her bopee of matrimony are doeed for life 
With one bueband, aa with one life, one mind, 
one body, every vronoan ie aatlafled ; in him her 
bappinen la centred ; her deeirea extead no 
farther; andthe-prindple la not only an affection 
For her hnaband’s peraoo, bat a reverence for 
the married atate.* To aei llmita to population, 
by rearing ap only a certain nuinber of oblldren, 
and deetroylng the rest,* ia acooanted a flagitioua 


vestal order, v. See this tmrt, a. 9, note, where It will be 
■een that thOM women atrejogled themaelvce, rather 
than expoee their peraona to the paaeloni of the Roman 
, aoldlera. Vaierloa Maximoa adds, if the gods, on the 
day of battle, had inspired the men with equal fortitude, 
Marina wonld never have boasted of hla Teutonic vie. 
tory. Valeiiua Maxlmna, b. ri ch. 1. 

3 In the epiatle from St Boniface, already cited in 
this section, note, we are told, that among the Fine, 
diaiu, a rude and barbaroua people, the amnetity of 
marriage waa observed with ao much seal md matnal 
affection, that the wife, on the death of her hnaband, 
deapetebed henelf, tliat her body might be burned on the 
same funeral pile with the man she loved Prooopina 
(de Beil. Ooth. lib. IL) glvea an account of the aame con- 
JngaJ fidelity among the HemlL It ia needless to men- 
tion the same practice among the widows of Malabar, 
and other parti of India. 

4 Great ladtnde waa al lowed by the Roman law to the 
paternal anthoiity. The father, contrary to all the 
rlgfata of nature, had an abaolnte Jnriadictlon over his 
children. He could condemn them to death. Such a 
power, nothing short of abaolnte dominion, gave birth 
to a train of evila Infanta were abandoned, thrown! 
into liven, and exposed to wild beaita. See Mlnnriua 
Felix, IfM Ociavio, cap. 50. Laws were, nndonbtedly, 
made to item the torrent of llrentloaancaa, bnt those 
were eluded by the Bila of procuring abortion. Juvenal 
Invelglia against that horrible practice with hla oaual 
spirit : 

Ha tamao tl parttli ubnant dJacrlmi, at onmH 
Notrlda tn iar aiU , ftjnnnl argantc, Uboraa. 

Hal Jacat aarato Tla iiH« pnarpara lacto i 
Tanhim artai biijiu, tan Him medioamJaa pfuat, 

Qub ■tarllaa ftdt, atqua horaJiMia tn Team orcaadM 
Coodndt. JuTMMAL, Bai. tL t. 

Yat tbcM, thonfti poor, tha pain oTohlldbad bear. 

And, wUboBt nonoi^ tbalr arm inlknlj nai. 

Too Mldom Jmot o# the iloh mantia ipraad 
For tbc baba, born In tha graal lady'i bad. 

Booh la tha povar of bnba I nob arti tba; om 
T o maka than bum, m ihalx fruit lo loaa. 

Dbiscv^ JvTaaau 

Soch were the mannen of an Cnllgfatenetl people, who 
were ao prodigal of the name of Barbarlana' to all the 
naRona roond them ! How mooh auperior waa the na- 
tural reaaoa, the Inatfaict, It may be nld, of the German 
trlbea, to tha boasted phlloaophy of Greece and Rome ! 
It la rmnarkabte that PUny the alder apoligixes for the 
xumatnral practice of the Romana. The projlflc vigour, 
be aaya, of aome wom^i, who wtrald othowrlse be over- 
atoohed with ohildran,oalli for this indalgence. Qwmtam 
alifuamm Jbmmdiim* plena Uberit tenia indigtt. Ub- 
xxix. lie Oermana felt the power of parental fnnd- 
iMBB, and accordingly we see in the Salic law (dL xxvUf. 
He HomiiMiiM FmmUemm) that their dearendanta Im- 
poeed various pecuniary fines fur cruelty to tnfants i for 
killing a woman with child, or a woman not past child- 
bearing ; with many other flanses, all tending to protect 
tba ridng geoaraRon. The Amerkana were not defl- 
eient In aAetloo for tMr ofibprlngj but it doaa not 
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crime. Ameof the aTi(« «f Germenr, 'Ir- 
tuoiu niAiuian opermte more* Umd good 1a w« 
io other ooDDtrlei. 

XX. In A?cry family the children are reared 
up in filth.* 'fhey run about naked, and in 
time grow op to that atrength and liie of limb 
which we behold with wonder, 'fhe iofant la 
nouriahed at the mother’a breaite not tamed otct 
to nnraaa and to aerranta. No diatinotlon la 
made between the fatare chieftain and the Infant 
Bon of a common elavo. On the aame ground, 
and mixed with the same cattle, they paaa their 
daya, till the age of manhood drawa the line of 
aeparatlon/ and early Talonr ahowa the person 


appear that they attended to the meaiu of malti plying 
their namben. Charleroix reUtei an inatanre of final 
allection blended with savage ferocity. An lioquoin, 
who had aerred in lUn French army against his own 
DBtionj met bli father in an engagement, and In the act 
of going to give tho mortal blow, discovered who be 
WBA He stopped Lis arm, and said to his prostmto fa. 
tber, " The life which I received from you, this day I 
give you. Lot me not meet yon again ; for now I owe 
you nothing." Charlevoli, letter xx\. p. 89. 

6 Justin says of the Scythians, Joatlce Is oultlTated In 
that conntry, more throngh the disposition of the peo- 
pie, than by declsratory laws. JutUUa geniu ingenu$ 
euUa, non lefpftm. Jostin, b, il. ch. a The aame writer j 
adda. It Is altogether astonishing that natural Instinct 
ibould teach a tarage mco, what neither moral wisdom, 
nor the precepts of phlloaophy, could establish lu 
Greece. Elegant manners yielded to nninrtmcted na. 
tore. Ignorance of rice did more among barbarisns 
than all the boasted systems of a polished nation. Pror. 
tHs ut atimirabife tfuUatur, hoc il/i» naturam dorr, fuod 
Gr^ longa tapinUiutn docirina, prtXTfptuque f^Vtuo- 
pkorum eonteqtd ncTueuaf, euUot^ui more* inmU^r bar. 
bariie coUatione ntperari, Tanto pint in iUu prt(/tnt 
mitiortam fgaoremfta, fuam fa hit cogmtio virtutU. Jus- 
tin, lib. ii. a a. 

0 Seneca, on the inbJcct of training a youth in the way 
he Is to follow, says, if he wn bom In Oermany, he 
would, even In bis infanry, brandlah his little Jarelln. 
In another work, be mentions the promptitude of the 
German mind ; the lore of anna, to which they are , 
bom and bred ; their patience and flrmneai under every 
hardship ; and their neglect of all covering for their 
bodies, while they have no retreat to shelter them from 
the inclemenry of the weather. Seneca, epist xxavi 
and. He /ro, lib. 1. a II: Charlevoix deacribea the Ameri- 
can chlidron wrllowiiif In dirt, and reared In the same 
manner as the Oennan infanta, wtthont the help of a 
nurse; a rircomstance mentioned by Tadtni, for the 
■eke of glandng obliquely at the faahlon that prevailed 
with the Roman matrons, who committed their children 
io noTMA and Greek sarmnia For more of thla, aee the 
JMakgas eonoemHig Orofery, a 80. 

7 The age of man h o o d ■eema to have eocuneneed at 
the end of their twelfth year. Stoat and wtll.frown 
boyi were eapeble oTbeaiiof arms, in a country where 
the soldier was eqoippad with light annoor. Henoe 
King Theodoiic Mys, It la abeurd tihat the young men, 
who are fit for military service, should be deeaied Incap- 
able of eoadfietlnf thonaelvea Valour flxea the age of 
manhood. He, who Is able to ple?ee the foe, ought to 
eombatevary visa. See Casajodoros, 1. Moirtea 
fulM e h e er vea, that Chlldebert IL waa Afteea yean 
old, whaa Ooiitram hia uncle declared him to be of 
full age. ** I have put," be said, ** this JareUa in your 
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of Ingenuoua Urth. It U fCAerally late before 
their younc men enjoy the pleeaorea of lere ; * 
by conaeqaenoe, they are not enfatbled Io thdr 
primo. Nor are the TliYiaa married too aoon. 
Both partlea wait to attain their full growth. 
Id the wann aeaaoD of mutnal vigour * the match 
li made, and the children of the marriage hare 
the cmiititutlon of their parenta. The unde by 
the mother’i side regarda hla nephewi with an 
afiiBciIoii nothing Inferior to that of their father. 
With some, the relation of the aitter'a chlWren 
to their maternal uncle” la held to be the 


hands, to Inform you, that I now resign the kingdom U 
your care and then, taming to the assembly, ” You 
sec that Chlldebert Isa man ; obey him." Hontnqaleu 
adds, that, by the Rlpuarlan laws, at the end of flfteea 
years the ability of bearing arms and the age of manhood 
went together. The youth hod then scqulrrd the 
strength of body that was requisite for his defence In 
combat Amongst the Burgundiaiii» who made use of 
the Judiciary combat, the youth was of full age at flfteea. 
When the armour of tiie Franks w’ai light, fifteen might 
bo deemed the age of discretion. In incceedlng tinsea 
heavy armour came into use, and then the term of 
minority waa enlarged. Spirit of Lawr, b. xxrtU, 
ch. and il. 

B Caesar glvee the same account The young men 
who BTC not acquainted wlUi the union of the sexes, tfil 
I the age of twenty, are highly applauded. Qui diutis. 

«■«•« impubffiri porwMuucrawf, mrrtmam inter ernes 
I ferunt laudsm ; hoc ali rfofaraM, alt viree, nervoepts 
I conttnuari puiant Inlra anunm rtro rdgeettmm 
faemimer notitiam Aa6tmM in turpiuimu Mahsnt rebtu, 
De Beil Gail lib. vL a 8a 

0 Tadtus uses the words, parre ralideopie wiiscentetr, 
that la, they are married equal and robust Brotler ujv 
dentands the expresalon as applying to the equality of 
condltiona, or a marriage among persons of equal rank j 
and bo cites laws from the German code, annexing |wi*- 
altles to those of both sexes who marry peraons of 
Inferior rank. But the equality here Intnaled by Tadtua 
aeems from the cimtezt to be no other ih«n maturity of 
years lu the contracting partlea The disUnctioiis of 
rank, whirli took place among the Franks |p OaoJ, 
were nnkoown to the German tribes in their own coqb. 
try. 

10 We And in Charlevoix, Ihsd, though It be true that 
thbre Is DO nation in the world where the female sex If 
more defied. It is equally true that the children belong 
to the mother only, and the father la always held as a 
stranger to his offiprinff, while, at the same time, be la 
roepected as the master of the cabia Charlevnia, letter 
xlx. lu some parte of Asia and Africa, flJiatino was 
reckoned from the mother only, perhape becaiwe In 
those oountritf the real father was eqelvooaL Among 
the Germans there was not the sa*"* robin for Jealoney. 

It Is true, that the woman euovlcted of adultery wm 
■ horn of her locks, and driven out of the village , bnt 
•till marriage was deemed a sacred Inetitutloa, and eos. 
Jagml fidelity was a female virtue throogbont the natka. 
The women reared their Ibfhnte at their hrsmt. and 
trusted nothing to nurses or aervaiita. ne bnefaaad 
buoted, or lounged by the Areslde tn stupid apathy. He 
dwelt In one hot wHh hit fkmay ; but he valued them 
DO more than If they were all assembled by eoeUeat, 
and for his oApiing be felt no Filial aflba. 

tioo waa, by fon aaqae iwe , fixed on the mother, Ad^ ta 
thte tha respect, ntrthing short of veaentlea, whkh was 
paid to the sex by alHhe dlflerent trftee. ThaeccpusW- 
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■troDfoit tie of contDguInltjr, IniomacL that in 
deakandhif boatafotf that line of kindred la pre- 
ferred, aa the ^oat endearing ol^eota of the 
family, and, oonaeqaentiy, the moat tender 
pledgee. The eon ' ia alvraya heir to hie father. 


ermtloiu maj arroaut for the affection of the fnatenial 
node for hli ■Uter’i dilirtren. It waa for this maoD, 
sayi Montaaqnlea, that the early French hiitorlana 
dwell so mooh on the afleotion of the Idnga of the 
Frmnka for their ataten and the listen’ children. Bytba 
Salio law, Ibe abter of the mother was preferred to the 
father*! sister; and, when a woman became a widow, she 
fell onder the gnardlanahlp the female relations of her 
deceased bosband. Moreorer, when a man was guilty of 
Lomldde, the law allowed him to dellrer np his whole 
substance, and his relations were to make good the deft- 
dency. In that case, after the father, mother, and bro- 
ther, the sister of the motbor was to pay, as If that was 
the tonderest tia We read In Gregory of Tours, b. 
rliJ. ch. 18 and SO, the rage of Oont/am at LeylgUd*! iU 
treatment of Ingnnda, his niece : a war waa carried on 
hf ChlJdebert her brother to rerenge the injury dono to 
hla lister. Spirit of Law , b. xrllL ch. fiS. The seeds of 
these sereral customs among the Franks are plainly 
■eeu In the German manners. 

1 Thns we see that, by custom (the unwritten law of 
the Germans), the females wore exdodcd fW>m the sue. 
ceadon to the lands of their deceased fkther. What Lboee 
lands were ti clearly explained by Moateeqaleo. While 
the Franks, he says. UrWl Jii their own ooontry, thdr 
whole stock consisted of slaree, herds of cattle, horses, 
arms, and accoutremoota. Lands for cnltlratJon were 
Bsaigned to them by the state for a year only, and alter 
that time it was rosumed by the public. What then 
were the lands to which the male issne succeeded ? 
Erery hnt or cabin had a prednet of ground, and that 
was the estate that descended to the sons, or went bi 
the male Unp. It was called Siuc land, because the 
irihnalon of a German was called sal, and the space in- 
dosing It SALBAC, the homoetoad. When the Framxb 
Imned from their own country, nod gained poasessioDS 
In Gaul, they still cnntlnuod hi give to their rtow sottleu 
ments the name of Salic laud; and hence, the law of 
the FaANXs that regulated the cborse of descent, was 
called t^ Salic law. Rnpln has left us an elaborate 
dliaertation on the sulJcrL He takes notice of two 
dtilerent editions of the ^ic law; but the last, it 
seems, is not correct From the former, Raplu statee 
six rnlee of succeaslon to land property. 1. If a man 
diet without Imue hla father or his motherjhall Inherit 
S. U he leaves neither father nor mother, bis brother 
or hla sister shall succeed. 3. If there is no surrivlng 
brother or sister, the sister of his mother shall be enti- 
tled. i. If the mother has left no ii,ster, the slstco' of the 
father shall succeed. 5. If the father has left no sister, the 
next relation of the male line shall have the estate. 6. No 
part of the Sauc land shall pass to the fBmali?s ; but the 
whoio Inheritance descends to the male line, that is, the 
sons shall be entitled to the sacceesloiL Rapin has en- 
tered into a long dlscosaiun, but Monteaqulsu was 
master of his subject, and with the brevity of Tarltos 
has placed the whole in the clearest light. Tlio rule 
among the Germans in their own country was, that the 
gALic land ahould go to the sword, and not to the 
dUtaS Tlie daughters were, excluded, becauae they 
passed by marriage into other famlllet. The tiallc law 
was foundad on the customs and manners of Germany. 
If the father left children, the daughters wore exdoded, 
and the right of inheritance veated in the aone. 'Hie 
well-known law of the Freuch pionarcfay, which ex- 
cludes the female line from the suoccEslon to the crown. 


Last wIUb and testamenta are not In use. 1,] 
case of failure of laaoe, the brothers of the 
deceased are next In sucoessloti, or else the 
paternal or maternal ancles. A numerous 
train of relations is the comfort and the honour 
of old age. To live without raising heirs to 
yonraelf ” is no advantage in Germany. 

XXI. To adopt the quarrels as well as the 
friendshipa of your parents and relations’ is 


had its migin in the woods of Germany. It Is true that, 
Id process of time, the law of the Franks gave w'my tu 
the civil law ; and women, though Incapable of perform, 
ing military duty, were allowed to succeed to fiefs, 
which, for that reason, were called improper Aefa TIk^ 
Salic law lost its forco In Franoe, except as to tbe sur- 
cession to the crown, in which roepect It has rpmiilD(‘il 
infloxlble from the esrllost period of the monarrby tu 
the present time. Spirit of Lotci, b. xvIlL rb. 22. See 
also llapin*B Dissertation. 

2 To be possessed of great wealth, by whatever meanci 
acquired, and to be at tbe same time old without issue, 
gave the highest credit and importance to a Homan dt- 
Ixon. He was surrounded by flatterers, wbo paid tbclr 
coart, and with emulation sent handsome presents, lu 
hopes of belngdnsde teetamentary heirs, or, at least, of 
obtaiuJug a legacy. The advantages of this sltaatluii 
wore such, that fathers often renounced tbelr chlldreu, 
la order to enjoy the luconse of adulnUoa llome w qh 
divided into two cJo3;,es ; the rich, who am used tiieir 
followers with expectations; and the Jogacy-hiiuterH, 
who panted for sudden riches. Seueca has drawn, as it 
were in miniature, a striking plctnro of the avariduus 
sycophant : he ih a vulture, lying iu wait for a carc^. 
Fultur wf, cadaver cspttclai. Horace, Juvenal, aud 
Martial, have madn both ranks of men a subject of riiLJ- 
cule. 8ce Jtmalt, b. IIL a 25. 

3 In tbe rnde Htnte of WR'iety, before men bad any no- 
tion of on umpire or magistrate to decide their dLfler- 
encea, it woj* natural that every mau uhould exercise a 
right to repel Lqjories from himsell and bis family. It 
was olio nataraJ that be ahould demand atonement fmoi 
the wrong-diier. Heeentmeiit ia uu active principle 
iu the frame of man. In the miuda of savages Itiufiom- 
ed a spirit of revenge. Their relations, their fricuds, 
and tbelr clan, joined In the quarrel. Wliole trJbea 
waged war agaioBt each other fur the sake of an Indivi- 
doal Tlee of consanguinity and the lentiments of 
social afiectlon oonbibuted to aggravate the mischief. 
Every rude uuidr^^^*^ state was filled with intestine 
brolla It was the pride of a German (aud the same 
may be seen among the savages of America) to expect 
redress ftom the vigour of bis own arm. He thought 
It Infamous, sayi Dr Robertson, to give up to another 
the right of determining what reparation he should 
accept, or with what vengeance be should rest satisfied. 
It is well known that in Bittaln when a man belonging 
to a particuiar tribe or dsn committed s murder, veii- 
^^gpsnce was puriaed not only sgsinst the offender and 
his fkmUy, but against the whole elan; and this spirit 
of rerenge was distinguished by the name of deadfp 
fimd. During the short reign of King Edmund, s law 
was paased forblddbif tbe dMdly fend, except between 
the relations of tbe deceased and the morderer blmiclf 
(See Hume’s Hist App. I.) j so late was it before men 
could be taught to reolgn tbelr natoral rights for the 
Mke of enjoying a ■orer protection under a regnUr 
goreniment And yet we see some rudiments of dvil 
society among tbe andent Germans. Tliey began to 
form an Ides of a public Intereet In the preservation of 
the ponce. We have soon In this tract, a xtL aud lu the 
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held to be ao indUpeniable duty. Id their re- 
Miitineiits, howeyer, they are not Implacable, 
lajuriea are a4juated by a eettled meaiare of 
compeniatlon. Atonement la made for * homi- 


notes, that a composition for oflenoes was mads by a 
mulct of cattle, and that the king or chiefs of the state 
received a fine for the vlolaUon of the public peace. 
I’hfl savage, who before that time depended on hla own 
martial rigour, was willing to resign hla raaentment to 
the direction of the magistrate, and to receive a stated 
compensation. The spirit of revenge was appeased, 
and the dsod/jr feud of course gave way to Ibe now 
jarlsdlctlon. 

X lilts compromise for msnslenghter and other personal 
injarles bad the happy effot't of curbing the ferocity of 
a liarbarous rare ; but still the principle of the oompo. 
altioQ was a satUfaction to the Injured party. Avarice 
wn^ called In to appease revenge. A debt was supposed 
to bo due for the crime committed, and thlH appears to 
have ^been estalillBhod in the reraotent agea Homer 
mentioDB a compoultion for murder j 

- If a bruther blw^l, 

Onjiut ntoticaamt «• remit lh« dcrtl. 

A HTc tl>e )0aui(htm- of hLi tan farji^WB . 

'rbo prlLt of blood dhTharpevl, llie raunUrer Utc*. 

'Ith T43. 

And again In tlie description of AchiUos'a shield : 

Tlierc bi the forum rwarm a nunteroiu train, 

Tho wibject of dtbsl*, t lovn^man hlaiu • 

One pleiuhi the I'ipl dbcharfoal, which one iWnlod, 

And bade lliu public and the lawt (UiHdc 

IBlh Iliad, V. .V7. 

This mode of composition for ciimos and injuries was 
adopted by the vaiions communities in Germany ; bnt 
their descendants, after the irruption into Gaul, Italy, 
and f^pain, still claimed the ri^t of .waging private 
war for private Injuries. Hoetllltlps continued duriug 
a nnmber of years, and tho animosity of tho contondliig 
parties laid a scone of blood. Chnrleiuagne ondeavourod 
by a positive law to abolish the mischief ; but the gnnlus 
of one man was not sufRdciit to eradicate a custom ao 
firmly establlHhed. See Iltil>ertson,'7/tff. of Charica V. 
vol. 1. p. 51. Some of tlie prices selUod by the Salic Jaw 
for a variety of ofteticea may be seen in Uila tract, s. 12, 
note. By the law of our Anglo-Saxon auccstors, tlie 
price of the king’s liend, or his >4 EaF.ntLD, was fixed at 
3(1,000 tkrtHitni, a specleH of rtiin whoao value in uncer- 
tain. TTie price of the prince’s head wna 15,000 f/*ni»uoi; 
the bishop’s or alderman’s, H,000 ; the sheriff' s, 4,000 ^ a 
thane’s or rlergymaji’ti, 2,000 ; a ceorlg.’s, 20(1. Hume’s 
HiHory, App. L To complete this system, it remained 
to compel the delinquent to pay, and the person Ipjnrcd 
to accept, a proper satlifacUoD. I’hia point being once 
ostabUshed, men resigned their savage rights of rerenge, 
and the dvU magistrate was enabled to preserve public 
order and tranquillity. And thu Myi Blackstone, by 
the Irish Brebon law, in case of murder, the aaKnoM, 
orjodge, was used to compound between the mordvrer 
and the friends of the deceased, by canshig the malefac- 
tor to give unto them, or the child or wife of him that 
was slain, a recompense, wtalcfa they called an eeisch 
A nd In our Saxon laws (portlculsrly those of Ring 
Athebtan) the several weiegilps for homldde are es- 
tablished in progres si ve order, from the death of the 
ceorle, or peasant, up to that of the king himself. 
In the laws of Henry I. we have an account of what 
other oflences were then redeemable by wbeeoild, and 
what were not sa Blackstone, vol. iv. ch. 23. In pro- 
ceas of time, when the dvU union w'as better noden<to<>d, 
and men saw thit. by dcposltiog their reientmeuta in 


cide by a certain number of oatUe, and by that 
aatlafaction the whole family is appeased : a 
happy regulation, than which nothlug can be 
more oondaciye to the public interest, since It 
aerrea to curb that iplrit of rereoge which is 
the natural reault of liberty in the exoeaa. Hos- 
pitality * and oonTirlal pleaaure are no where so 
liberally enjoyed. To refuae admittance to a 
gueat were an outrage against humanity. The 
maater of the bouse welcomes every stranger, 
and regales him to the beat of hU ability. If 
hia stock falls aliort, he becom(?s a rlaltor to hia 
neighbour, and conducta his new acquaintance 
to a more pleiitlfiil table, lliey do not wait to 
bei invited, nor Is It of any consequeucr, since a 
cordial reception is always certain. Between 
an intimate and an entire stranger no distinc- 
tion is made. 'lIic law of liospltalily Is the 
same. The deporting guest rec^ilves as a present 
whatever he deelrcs, and the hiuft retaliates by 
asking with the same freedom. A German 
delights in the gifts which he receives; yet by 
bestowing be imputes iiuthiug to you as a favour, 


the hands of the stato, tlmlr personal safety and their 
property could be bettor defended, crimes wen' uu longer 
cousiderod as mere personal iujuries, but were piiubdied 
as uffunet's ugoinst the giM>d onler and [teace of tin' com- 
munlty Itovenge sud iiersonal hatitifm-lioii for the 
wrtmg committed wore im longer Uie idiJecU lu view. 
Thu public juitico of the t'ommuulty wns found to bo 
the beat protection, and, iu a regular but gradual pro- 
grestdoo, us suceciHllng genomtlonri bucamn more po- 
lialied and ciiIlglitoniMl, timt syKtora of Jurisprwk'uce 
grew up, by which men find their livi'U, their liberty, 
and tlielr property, sufflelently guarded. See an m- 
couut of the proceedlngt t>f the Amerb'an unvagotj iot- 
coses of murder, dlBi'iing but liltle frtnn tlie riiHtoinH of 
the Germiuu, huropmn HeUicmLHf* in /fwo/ci, vol. 1. 
p 180 and W. 

5 Tadtus 1 h wtiifirmed by Julluu Cu'sar, w'bo ssyn, tho 
laws of hospitality are iuviulablu among the Gcrniaus. 
Their visitors are Biiro of a cordml reception. I’belr 
houst'fi are open to every guest IVook vi. s. 22. Lofitau 
iufnnns um, that the laws of bufipitallty are field uacrtHl 
by .the suvaget, ul America. Hie gue*l, un bis first 
(urival, never lulls who bu lu, or whence he emme, uor 
does tho oiButor of the bouse make any Inquiry. No 
time is lost in that exchange of compliments do much 
cultivated by polished natloiiH. The stranger, as book 
as he enters Uie cabin, has his repast laid beftire him, 
and bo sits down to it wlUiout ceremony. His neermnt 
of himself is slways given after his meal, (Uid Minn^Uiucs 
at tho end of four, six, or ton dsyn. Mu urg det Siiu- 
mgej^ vol. 11. See an account of Uie European Settle- 
ments In America, vol. 1. |». 171. Montesquieu observes 
that boopltallty flourisht'# most where tho maoners aro 
rude and simple. The spirit of commerce may unite 
clvilixcd nations, but intll^ldnala are not the more con- 
nected. Every thing In thoHC countries bus Its price, 
Tbo •entlments of the heart, the wndal affcclitius, and 
tho virtuei of humanily, are exchanged and bartered 
In a course of tralfic. Barboriairt have lltlle or no at. 
tontion to tlwlr Intereet Spirit of Latf^^ b. xx. ch. 2. 
The Burgundian law Inipoaed a fine on every man who 
refused bu nnif and fire-nlde to the comlug guest ; but 
the Salic law provided, tbol no man should horbonr (»ii 
atrocious crlmlnoL 
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fanrinew, with the mo«t deaperato iplrit oommit- 
tlnf tbdr whole nibetance to obuioe, and when 
the j hare lost their all, putting their Uberty and 
even their pereona upon the laat hasard of the 
die. Theloeer yleldi hlmtelf toalavery. Young, 
robuat, and valiant, he eubmita to be obalnad, 
and even exposed to aale. Such la the effect of 
a rulnoua and Inveterate habit They are vio- 
tlmi to fuUy, and they call themselvee men of 
honour. Ihe winner la alwaya in a hurry to 
barter away the elavea acquired by aucceaa at 
play ; he ia aahamed of hia victory, and there- 
fore puta away the remembrance of It aa aoon 
aa poealble. 

XXV. The slaves in general are not arranged 
at their aeveral employments in the household 
affalra, aa la the practice at Rome. Each hai 
hia aeparate habitation, and his own establish- 
ment to manage, llie master considers him as 
an agrarian dependent,' who ia obliged to fur- 
nish a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, or of 
wearing apparel. The slave obeys, and the 
state of servitude extends no farther. All do- 
mestic affairs are managed by the master's wife 
and children. To punish a slave with stripes, 
to load him with chains, nr condemn him to 


with so few deebrs, as soon ss they engage at play, 
become rapacious, linpotlont, noisy, and almost frantic 
with eagerness. 'Ihelr furs, their dumesttc uteusils, 
their ciothei, tholr arms, on^ staked at the gaming- 
table; and whou all la lost, high os tlieir eense of Inde- 
pendence Is, lu a wild emotion of despair or hope, they 
will often rlak tbelr personal liberty upon a single cast 
Uut, of At/urico, vuL IL p. fi02 and 'Flio loro of 
play aud dice ia, undoubtedly, a passion of great anti- 
qolty, aud isdil not easily be eradicated. A writer In 
Churchill’s Voyages says, he went to St Cosmo, half, a 
league from Mexico, to see the Loose ap^ gardens of 
Don John do Vargas ; the first finely finished, and the 
second full of fonntuiniL This gentleman keeps his 
coach and six, spends six thousand pieces of eight a 
year, without any other revenne bat what he has from 
cards and dice. On some nights he wtns thirty 'tbon- 
sand pieces of eight ChurchiH’s Foyaget, roL Iv. p 
US. Haro not inch persona been heard of In Earope, 
and In modern times P St Ambrose, In the tract quoted 
above, assigni the reason : Dice hare tbelr laws, whldi 
the coorts of Jnstice cannot conquer Habet et alea tuns 
leg**, queu jura fori non tolntiU. See Senftlcblns, De 
Aha Fffieruwtt p. 14:. 

1 See in Tadtos (JmsoZi. b. xlr. i. 43) an account of 
PudaDlits Secondas, who had founoore serrants in his 
family, with spedfle names for tbelr several depart- 
ments. lUs was called hJs dty estab]Lshmtnt,,/lxiPtjito 
vrtoisa. In the country the Romans had their rural 
slaves under dUferent appellations, lu Oermany the 
slaves ware pnedlal servants, not Indeed at liberty, but 
annexed to the sol), g/s6w oAtcripti. Their condition, 
BroUar obaerres, was the Mme as that of the tssbsIi, 
or Sian, who, a few centuries ago, were so Damerons 
hi every part of Enrope. Ibe German oooqoeron, in 
Imitation of the Romans, had thdr real slaves, while 
those who remahied hi a state of rural vassalage were 
callsd LiDL This distinction appears In the Salic law, 
XXX. 8 « In Spelman’s Gfowory, title ViUonut. 
VlUenags wm a spades of tenure xianlfeatiy deiired 
rh)m the Oermani. 


hard labour, is ouasual. It is true, that slaves^ 
are sometimes put to death, not under colour ui 
justice, or of any anthority vested in the m&i. 
ter ; but in a transport of passion. In a fit of 
rage, as ia often the case in a sadden affray ; 
but it is also true, that this species of homicide 
passes with Impimlty. The freedmen " are not 
of much higher oonsideratipn than the actual 
slaves; they obtain no rank in the master’a 
family, ani^ if we except the ports of Germany 
where monarchy Is eatablished,* they never 
figure on the stage of public bnslneas. In dc- 
spotio governments they rise above the men of 
ingenuous birth, and even edlpae the whole bu<1\ 
of the noblea* In other states the subordination 
of the freedmen is a proof of pobllo liberty. 

XXVI. The practice of placing money ni 


2 A composition was poid fur bomidde ; batstlll, IL 
seemn, a man might kill his slave with impunity, 'ilic 
Selic law provided afterwards, that bo who killed tlo' 
slave of another, wan obliged to pay a certain fine, and 
the expense of the suit. 

3 The slave at Romo, wlion manumitted, miu rollml 
LiBintm, and his d(‘cendants wthj liburtijii. In pro- 
cess of time, when tho Franks, in their new possmionr, 
became acquainted with money, the (vremony of en- 
fnnchlsement was performed by striking out of th(‘ 
slave’s hand a denauidb, and from that cirrumstanco tlie 
freedman was called dehahiatcs. ITicir rank, how- 
ever, was little higher than that of a slave ; and by tlie 
UlpuBxlan law, UL IviL lex 4, if a froodroan died without 
Issue, Ills fortune wont to tJie public treasury. 

4 As often as an opportunity ofiore, Tacitna Las an 
eye to tJie mannenj of Ills own country. Ho gianccH, 
lu this place, at l*aJ1ae, Narclseua, Iixdus, and othom of 
tliat description, who, under t’lHudiua, Nero, and Galbo, 
rose to the first eminence in the state. Tho tyranny of 
snrh mflii was a galling yoke to every liberal mind. Ner- 
TB, Trajan, and the Antonlnes, never transacted any kind 
of pobllc boainesB by the intervention of their freedmen 
We are told that Adrian, seeing one of bis slaves walk- 
ing, with a familiar air, between two senators, ordered 
a person to go directly and give the impudent fellow u 
box on the face, with this monlUon, " Learn more re- 
vpect for those, to. whom you may be trsnsferred as a 
Blare.” Tadtos Informs ns, tbal Agricola never sniforeii 
his slaves or freedmen to play the part of agents lu the 
aflalrs of his administration. See Life of Agrutoia, s. 
la It is observed by Moutesqnlan (S/nn< of Law*, h. 
XT. rh. IB.), ***“<: the freedmen under the emperors paid 
their court to the weaknesses of their mastera, and then 
taught them to redgn by their vicea, not their virtnee. 
It Is remarkable that the same abuse of power that 
prevailed at Rome under the wont of the emperors, 
was also felt In tboee parts of Germany, where monar- 
chy and despotism were estabJUbed. 

5 We hare here four distinct ranks ; the nobles, the 
men of tngennons birth, the freedmen, aud tho slaves. 
In Gaul, according to Cssar, there were, two principal 
orden of men, the drnldi and the nobles, the common 
people being llttie better than slarea. Book vL i. 12. 
The Franks, in Imitation of tbelr German ancestors, 
had four dasaes of men ; their nobles, thdr higenoons, 
their UDi, and tbelr slaves; snd this, Montesqulen 
observes. Is clearly proved by the composiUon for 
oflencee proportioned to the dlilerent ranks of tbs seve- 
ral complaJaants. Spirit of Laic$, b. xxx. oh. SS. See 
iltmoirm icTJoai. da BeUci Lettrt*, joLxMxrilp Ml. 
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iT*tereat, aod reaping the proBta of u<ary,* ii | 
^ unknown in Germany ; and that happy ifno- 
[ ranoe ii a better prereotioa of the evil than a 

I code of prohibitory lawa. Jii caltlvatlng the 

\ Boil, they do not aettle on oneapot, but ahift from 
[ place to place.’ The atate or community takea 
I posaemioD of a certain tract proportioned to Ita 
I number of handt ; allotment! are afterwarda 
I made to ladiridnala acoordlng to their rank and 
I dignity. In to extenaire a country, rrherr there 
i« no want of land, the partition ia caaily made, 
'llie ground tilled In one year. Ilea fallow the 
next, and a lufflcient quantity alwaya remalna, 
the labour of the people being by no meana ade- 
quate to the extent or goodneai of the aoll. Nor 
have they the aklll to make orchard- plantationa. 
to Iiicloae the meadow-ground a, or to layout and 
water garden a. From the earth they demaud no- 
thing but corn. Hence their year ia not, aa with 
the Romans, divided Into four seaMiis. They 
have distinct ideas of winter, spring, and sum- 
mer, and their language has terms for each ; but 
they neither know the blessings nor the name of 
uiitumn.^ 


0 TTie practleo of laying ont money at exorbitant 
iuterast, and exacting payment with harsh aeverity, 
wai an ancUiDt grievance at Rome, and a perpetoal 
cause of damonr and soditiuu. Laws, It Is true, wero 
mnde at vorions times to snppreas the mischief i but 
those laws were eluded, because, oa Tacitus says, the 
public good gave way to private emoluroeut See Ah- 
nalt, b. vi. i. hi, and note. 

7 The critlca make it a question, whether it ahoold 
be per nica or per vicos. But whether we ondendand 
th^ the Oermaus cultivated the lands by turns, or re- 
moved to different places, the dJffereiire doea not seem 
to be mateiiaL It is, however, ubcortnlned by Cseenr, 
that the magistrates portioned oiit yearly to every’ 
ennton or family a quantity of land in what part of the 
muntry they thought proper, and in the next year re- 
moved to Bomo other spoL Many reasons ore assigned 
fur this practice ; lest, seduced by habit and ountinuanre, 
they Hhould learn to prefer tillage to war ; lest n desire 
of enlarging their posaessious should prevail, and prompt 
tbr stronger to expel the weaker ; lest they should 
become curious In their balldinga, in order to guard 
against the extremes of heat and cold { lest avaiirc 
■bonld get footing among them ; and, in flne, to preserve 
contentment and equanimity among the people, when 
they And their poesewloni nothing inferior, to those of 
the moat powerful. De BeiL QatL lib. vl. s. 21. Bee 
Doocran’s Cmot, b. tL a 20. Horace dearrlbes the 
Scythians wandering, in like manner, from place to place, 
and never occupying the same spot for more than a 
singly ear. 

CmmpOTtTH malliM Bejiha, 

ptmutim ngm rtta tnhant dontoi, 

VlTAnt, St rifldl 0«ta, 

ImmsUU qmlbiM >atm Hbara 
Frafn ac Csrmm fcau t, 

Nk ■attm pliret kBfler aidnii. 

lib. lU.adaM. 

6 In tbe first ogsa ci tba world, the year waa dls- 
tinguished by two sea anna only. Moses mentioas seed- 
time and harveat, amaiDer and winter. Genenr, ch. vlli. 
In prnrnas of time, the exertlona of iaduatry marked 
out other periods ; but aU that the Qarmans w’antrd of 


XXVII. Their funerals ” bare neither pomp 
nor vain ambidoii. When the bodJen of lllua- 
triouB men are to be burned, they ohooae a par- 
ticular kind of wood fur the purpoae, and have 
no other attention. The funeral pile la neither 
strewed with garmeota nor eoiicbed with IVag- 
rant spices. The anna of the deoenoed aie 
oommitted to the flames, and aometimei hla 
horte.’*’ A mound of turf ia railed to hit memory 


the earth was corn and grain, and, the harveat being 
over, they bad no fruits to expect in aulumn. Brotler 
aayu, the (Jermaus at this day have no distinct word In 
their laiignage for the antumnal season, llw term that 
■atisfii'B them h UBsasr, harvest Beyond that period, 
the ancient Germans knew uo productions of the oartb, 
having neither orchards nor fruit-trees ; and accordlugly 
the AiigliuSaxou longungu has no lumie fur autumn. 
That word Id li^lith was borrowed from the Lallu. 
ITm fnli of the Ira/ la a poraphrastical expression, de- 
noting that seasou of the year by the decay of Natun*, 
not by the maturity of her frulta. 

U 'The simplicity of the liormana is placed by Turlhis, 
oa often as the occaslou permits, in direct contrast to 
lloman luxury and maguificemv. PlUiy relates, thut 
Cau'iliui (laudluM Iridorus ordered for himself a pom- 
pous funeral, which cost a sum alrooet lucredible. 
BiHik xxxJL Aud the anme author says, that Arabia 
does not produoo in a whole year the quantity of spire 
oousamed by Nero at the funeral of Poppwa. fl4H»k xll. 
The Homans borrowed their suporfluuus pump from 
the eastern nations, and particularly from the l^cndans, 
who did not born the dead bodies, but dop»»lted them 
In sepulchres of superb structure, where they beapiHl 
an immeuse quantity of sploes, and a profusion of rich 
ornameuts. PlutairJi mentions at the funeral of Sylla 
two huodred and ten plates of exquisite spires, and tlin 
images of Sylla and his llctor constructed with frmnkln- 
oence sJid dunamon. Tlie following llmu In Liuxn, 
describlug the limt honours paid by Curnelia fo tlm 
remains of I'omiH-y Hie Great, happily Illustrate tho 
custom of the IConuujH : 

rciU«K>t TMlM mheriqa* ImJgnU Maanl, 

Aiin»qo*,'*t tiniir— ■■ ■uro, quM ‘^Uin, 

KiutUa, TeUmln* hBinoio 

1 ST ronspw-ta JuTl, r«n«Uiqiu; lululU hpil, 

PniuAU lib. lx. IT*. 

To l*«r loH’i ih»k ib« balkds ■ fancril pJIt, 

Dd d*i k» It prond wliU bujjj ■ noW« ipoil 
Tlv«ra khtm bh unu with uUqiu Rold inlwd, 

Tli*i» tbfl rtch n*r* which tha h€T*iir h»d made . 

Tha rwUa oThit pwU tIcUmIoiu dvi 
Now ihJi hto UUal trophy »4rr« lo rals«. 

And In otM oommon flams ta|T«thei bUu. 

Hsaa, b. lx. t, W*. 

10 The things which a German raluod most, were hki 
arms and bis horw. iheae were added lo the funeral 
pUe, with periuaBlofi that the decoaaed wouU have the 
nme delight In hli new state of existence. Hence the 
auDfl custom, in almost every quarter of the globe, 
particularly in the northern parts of Eoropo. It 
Istrue that Tacftui docs not expressly tell os thst the 
Oermam hollered In the Immortality of the soul ; but 
In sect .TO. we find that they hod a oooceptioo of a Su- 
preme God, the Goveruor of the world ; regnnfpr em- 
nxum Dew, cetera P***^^**^ And sloca 

It la evident, that the Iceiaadlc mythology attributed to 
the Deity infinite power, bouudlew knowledge, and Lo. 
corruptible Joatloa i since it app«n that they did.iiot 
allow the Dirlnlty to be l epraaeirt e d noder any eorpo- 
rtal form, nor to be ce^n«l within th* Inclowir. of 
4 A 
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view to their Mcorltj’, as to make thein a guard 
to defend the Roman frontier. 

XX iX. Of all these rarioos nations the Ur- 
taylana ' are the moat brave and warlike. Jn- 

l The BatiTlsni are often celebrated by Tadtoi for 
their bravery, their iklll In iwiirmlDg acTO« rlren, 
and their faithful attachment to the Interert of Rome. 
In the second book of the a 10, we fliid them 

lighting' under Oermanirua. In the foorth book of the 
Hltto 97 , they arc nld to be orlflnaJly of the Cattfan 
nation. Driven out by their conntrymen, they occnpied 
a marshy IsUnd, formed by the German Oeean and two 
hnmohea of the Rhine. They adhered with anilmkHn 
eunstancy to the Rnmana. They eerved In Britain as 
auxlUaticB, and In Italy under Yltelllns. Inflame<1 at 
length by the turbnlent spirit of Civilib, they threw off 
the yoke, and haring itormed the Roman encamp- 
inenta, obliged the legloni to lay down their arms, and 
even to swear fidelity to the empire of the Gauls. 
See the accoont of this war in the foarth and fifth books 
of Uie Hittory, The Batavian Island is said in the Jn. 
nnU, b. iJ. a. 0, to be formed by two brunches of the 
Rhine ; one mnnlng In a direct course, and with a 
rapid current, till It ereptiee itaalf In the German 
Ocean ; the other more gentle, falling Into the Vahal 
(now the Waal), and thence through tha broad mouth 
of the Mosa (the Meuse) Into the Ocean. It is certain, 
however, that there was another outlet, since Tadtiu 
mentions the canal made by Dnuoi,. the father of Ger- 
manlcos, through which tha Rhine bad a eommunica* 
tion with Bereral prodlglons lakos that discharged 
themaolres Into the Oceaa Oermanlcui sailed throogii 
tlie canal of Dnuus to the open sea. See Aunalt, b. IL 
a B. Grotlus, the scbolar, and, it may be added, the 
rival of Tadtua, in hla Hutor^ ofth* Wart wUk Spain, 
which, in imitation of his master, he called Annals, fios 
given au account of the country, that may with pro- 
priety be inserted in this place. Tbe Isle of Botaria 
was famona In ancient thnea. Lying between Gaul and 
Germany, It afforded oourenlent opportanlties for car- 
rying on the operatioos of war. The inhabltantn wero 
originally a people of the Cattlana Having formed an 
alHanoe with the Rotnana, they famished levies, and 
were subject to oo other bardeuj dUtlngulabed by 
tbalr skill lu horsemanship, their dexterity iu swim, 
kilng, and their bravery, no lem than their fidelity. 
When Clvllli, lu the bc^nnlng of Yeapaalan’s relg^ 
excited them to a revolt, and roused the people of Gaul 
to assert their liberty, they carried on the war with 
undaunted valour. Antifuir temporiinu noSilissima 
Jitit Batmrtorum insula. GermmniM Gailitque madia, 
y«situ ad duesndum traMsuuttendumque hellttm oppor. 
tunimimn Soman kabUatorilntt et orifo n CoMm, 
Rarntmta tadetale, sjtro dilaeUu, ea:tara tui Juris 
egsre , apUtandi, mandi peritia, Jide, nrtuta aurUiar- 
ium henora tis r i um. Sec utinus olari eo beOo, quo, sub 
ittitim Vaspasiani, Ciaili dues, Oaitias ad Ul^eriatam #x- 
eitmrunt, OTotlaa goea oo to five a daatr l pUou of tbe 
Isle of Batavia. Tbe Rhine, he mjs, branehing off into 
tbe Vahal, and flowing also In another channel, where 
It still retalxked Its own name, embraced the Maud of 
Batavia, and tiirougta two dUbrant mouths dlsnharged 
Itself Into tbe ocean. Hiat which la j to the right, and 
opened to the see near Leyden, being narrow and 
Boantr, waa In time lost Into tbe Look and a weete of 
■and. Tbe other bnaeb of tbe river, which ren into 
the VehaL Bowed Into the Meuae, and through that 
opening amptlad itaelf In tbe Oermae Ocean. At pre. 
aeUt, beltare It reaehea the month of the Meuse, it 
washes a number of Manda, and, being frequaDtly 
iwelkd by miindalions fhim the aea. It spreads e rar. 


<*orponitod formerly with the Cattlens, but 
driven out by Inteetlne divlaloDa, they cook poe- 
aeiaiun of an Island, formed by the river Rhine, 
where, without any extent of land on tbe oontl- 
nent, they eetabliahed a canton in allianoe with 
the Romani. The honour of that ancient frleud- 
ehlp they atUl enjoy, with tbe addition of peculiar 
privllefea. They are neither ininlted with 
taxee, nor haruMcd by revenue- offloera. Free 
from bnrdena, impoets, and tributes, they are 
reeerved for tbe day of battle ; a nuraery of eoi- 
dlprs. llie Mattiaci * are In like manner at- 

face more like a sea than the current of a river. Tlie 
third channel, through which the Rhine flo^va on the 
right band farther towards the north, was the millLory 
work of Drums. The river falling throngh that artlfl. 
do! canal into the Isael, and thence into tbe lakee, which 
divide the two nations of tbe Frisians, routracted its 
carront near tbe Isle of Flevus, and took the name of 
that place during the rest of its course Into tlie oemn. 
But the fsce of this whole country has been so changed 
by Inundations, that now the whole body of water looks 
more like an irruption of the sea, than the bed of a 
river. Earn insuiam Ehenus in Fahaiim et rud nominit 
alaeum distinctus, et duobus mnxime eapitibua ih oce- 
anttm injtuens, ampieditur. "Deatrum Liiffduno non 
procid ejnbat, otim etiam tenue,post m tempettatiM tnbulo 
oistrudum, aqxtaa in Leccam vertiL Simttro idotta 
Mtirfw Vahalis ostio tonus ripis oonhnebatur. Hodie, 
antequam eo perveniat^ variat insulas inUrfusus, ob 
oredm diturjia in maris tpeciem transiit Terttwn 
Rkeito ojhtiMa, quod a dexiro longnu hi Septentrionss 
obit, Drusus aparuU. Sam in Italam Jhanen perdue-, 
tus (vnnis opere mtbtari, istde ta immergems in lacus, 
quibus Frisiorum nationes ditUnebantur, arctatusqua 
apud Plevum isuulam, hoc eodem accepto nomine in 
oeeoHum qfftuabat. Cfvterum et Jure facies locorum ita 
wsubita est, ut non emitti Jlurhu, ted contra, mare terras 
irriipisse, et, angustn primum ingreau, laxare max se 
in tpatium iugentis sinus videbatur. The bay or gulf 
mentioned by Grotlus, Is called a lake by Tadtus, and 
now bears tbe name of Zuidareee. Heylin, In bis Cot- 
mographsf, gives to tbe Rhine four openings Into tbe 
sea. llie first Is caUed tbe Wael, which running through 
Oneldeiiandby Nlmmegnen, loses Uself In the Maete; the 
second, which keeps the name of the Rhine, passes by 
Ambelm, and thence In a contracted channel to Utrecht, 
and so through Holland and Leyden. The third, called 
the Leek, takoa ite coune throngh the provinces of 
Utrecht and Holland^ and ao Into the sea betwirt Dort 
and Rotterdam. And tbe fourth called the Tsseil, 
which pasting by tbe towna of Znlpben and Deventer, 
betwixt Goeiderland and Over-Yssell, empties Itself Into 
the ocean near Amsterdam. Heylin, p. 310. From 
these account! It Is evident, that tbe YahaJ, nr Weel, 
flowed on the western side of Batavia ; but which oi 
the other two, according to Tadtua and Orotioa, or 
the three, according to Heylin, washed the right hand 
aide of tbe Island, remains uncertain. Hm comments- 
tors are agreed, that tbe name of tbe bland, which whs 
probably Latlnlied by the Romana, Implied a fiat marshy 
country | and, to confirm their opinion, they observe 
that there Is at this day, between the Rhine and the 
Leek, a low swampy dlatrkt eaUed Brrmn. 

8 The Mattiad Inhabited landa betwnen tbe Rhine 
and the YUorglB (the Waaaa). Their country wu 
pakly la Weteravta, and partly In HaaM. Brotier mys, 
Mattium, their capital, la now called Marpurg, and that 
the fonntalas C^oirms Msmaci) are known by tbe 
name of Wls^mdvn, near Meuta. 
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tBched to the iotereet of the Roidaiis. Id fact, 
the limit! of the empire have been enUrfed, and 
the terror of our armi hai spread beyond the 
Rhine and the former boundaiiet, Henoe the 
Mattlacl, itlU enjoylnf^ their own tide of the 
river, are Genneni by their iltuation, yet in 
■eutlment and principle the friendi of Home ; 
aubmltting, like the ^taviant, to the authority 
of the empire ; but, never having been trana* 
planted, they still retain, from their soil and 
climate, all the herceneu of their native charac- 
ter. The people between the ilhine and the 
Danube, who occupy a certain tract, subject to 
ail impoflt of one tenth, and therefore called the 
Decumate Lands,’ are not to be reckoned amon; 


3 The coQDtry where the demmale lands were ftito- 
atod ij now called Suabla. Ouring^ Cowir'ii wars in 
Ganl, the MarcomannI were In poMeMion. In the time 
of Angnatufl, Marobodnun, their king, a brave, politic, 
mid RmbitioDi prince, saw that the Rhine was not a 
piifflcient barrinr between him and the Roman arma 
lie resolved to seek n new habitation In a more remote 
part of the conntry. idlgratloni in Germany were 
(itteiided with litlie difllcultjr. They had neither furti- 
hed towns, nor housoe strongly built | and ull tliolr 
wealth consisted Id herds of cattle. Marubodiiua, at the 
head of the Marcomanni, marciu'd Into Bohemia, and 
capelled the Bolans. Suabla belnf than pvacaatad, the 
neighbouring Gauls weru Invited by the fertility of the 
soli. A band of adreiiturers, supposed to be the 
Sequanl, the Raarad, and Helyetll, took poMeuion of 
the vacant lands ; sod being subject! of the empire, 
they contlnned to own their former masterii and, as 
wBi nocessary in their new iltuation, to crave the pro- 
tection of Rome. Tlio Romani, in return, deminded a 
tenth of the product of the lands. Hence they were 
called dccujwnfcs. Cicero says, the whole imil of Sidly 
is decuman. Outuit oger SiciUtr deruutanuM ett The 
tithe of their products was the tribute usually paid by 
the province* that made a voloulary Babmlssion to the 
Homans. Suabla wii converted by tlie new settlori 
into a Roman province, and, aa Tacitus expresiJy lays, 
was defended from the itjcurslons of the Germana by a 
chain of poita. Tadtiia wrote hli Treatise in the aecond 
coniulthlp of Tn^an. That emperor repaired all the 
forti erected by Uroioi, and the several commander* in 
Germany. Hadrian raised a rampart, which extended 
from Neoitadt, on the banka of the Danube, over a 
largo tract of country as far as the Neckar, near Wlmp- 
een, a ipaoe of aixty French league*. Thl* rampart. 
La Bletterle iay^ •ubaiated in the time of Aurellan, but 
could then no longer wlthatand the irruption of the Ger- 
mannatlona. Those fierce Invaden bore down all oppo- 
altloii, till the emperor rroboa checked their progresa, 
and, in the place of the former rampart, which waa 
raised with wood and turf, built a atone wall to reprewi 
the enemy. The de*ign waa grand, but It proved 
IneffectoaL Abont the beginning of the third century 
of the Chriatian era, the German* began to sea, that, 
whUe they fought In detached partiee, the general in- 
terest waa in danger. The aplrit of liberty waa rooaed, 
and a combination waa formed to act with the nnilod 
vigour of all Germany.. Toward* the Lower Rhine a 
league wai formed nndar the name of the Faa.aas ; a 
word that algnlAed raaaaaiv. Toward* the aontbem 
part* of the Rhine, th! people bordering on the deco- 
mate lands, and the stoae wall of Probua, eatabllshed 
another conlederatloo, aader the name of ALiHXNai, 


the German nationm. The Gaula, from thrlr 
natural levity prone to change, and rendennl 
deaperats by their poverty, were the flrat adveii- 
taren into that vacant region. The Homan 
frontier, in prooeaeof time, being advanced, nnd 
gmirlBona atationed at proper poata, that whole 
conntry became part of a province, and the in- 
habiUnta of coune were reduced to aubjection. 

XXX. Beyond the MattlacI ilea the territory 
of the Cattiana,* beglnnliig at the Hercynian 
foreet, but not, like other parta of Germany, a 
wide and dreary level of feni and marehea. A 
continued range of hill* extenda over a prodl- 
gioun tract, till growing thinner by degree* they 
link at last into an open countr}'. Thn llercy- 
nian forest attend* ita favourite Cattiana to their 
utmost boundary, and there leavea them, aa it 
were, with regret, 'fho people are robuat and 
hardy ; their limba well braced ; • their counte- 
nance fierce, and their minds endowed with 
vigour beyond the rest of their countrymen. 
Coiiaidered as Germana, tbelr underitanding is 
quick and penetrating. They elect officer* fit 
to command, and obey them Implieitiy; they 
keep their ruoka, and know how to aelae their 
opportunity; they rostrain their natural Imins- 
toosity, and wait for the attack ; they arrange 
with judgment the iiibonrk of the day, and throw 
up entrenehmenta for the night ; truatlng little 
to fortune, they depend altogether on their 


Importing that it was the league of a brave people, 
ALL MEN I nmMet n’ri. lu the following v«ts4>s of Chiii- 
dlan we find that pK‘t no itnuiger to the namu of the 
Frank! and the AluHtanai. 

PiTldcque onnli'ft iniuTOar* Fbakci 

rroTubocTt kJo. Jnralnr Hooorhn 
ImpUmlquc ipam uipfiln Ai^amamkia noriMO. 

IV. CanULAT. IluMian, v.447. 

In tlie time of Dlocleahni snd Mnxiniln, the wall built 
by ProbuB w'os overturned by tlin Grtman Invader*, 
who pomessed tbemaelves of the decumate country, sud 
called It Alamannia. The word haa boon odoptH by 
the French, who call Germany by the nanie of Au 
MAQNE, and tlw Germans, les Alksmama See Aljatim^ 
Iltuulrala^ tom. I, p. 174 and 241 

4 The territory of tbo Mattiicl Is ssld by the ronv 
raentatora to have been between the Rhine, tbo Hayne, 
the liver Halo, and part of the Hercyuhui Forest near 
the Weaer : now the countries of Heaaa, Tfamingla, 
part of raderbom, and Franconia. Broiler Myt, that 
what Cwsar, Florua, and Ptolemy, have remarked oi 
the SoevI, should alwmyi ba understood of tha Catti. 
Leibnlt* lUppoeefl that the people were called CatU, 
from aome resemblance In point of aglHty Ui a cat, the 
German word for that animal being Catt*. 

5 Broiler quote* a passage from Vagetlnt, in which 
that anthor glvea a lively deacrlption of the form and 
etructure of body proper for a soldier, lict the youth 
Intended for a martial life have a qoiefc piercing * 
Deck firm and erect, an open chest, broad sitd moaculsr 
ihoqldens strong tngers, s length of arm, the belly not 
too prominent, leg* well ahsped, wHbout anpeTiooua 
flesh either on the calf or the foot, well braced with 
hard and doae compacted sinew*. Veaetlns, lib. i. rap fl. 
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rmlour; bdJi what ii rare In the history of 
BarbcrlaDtt uerer atUlned without regular 
dIoolpUne, they place their coofidence, not In 
the strength of their armiee, but entirely In 
their generaL' ITie Infantry Is their main 
strength. Each soldier carries, besides his arms, 
his prorlslon and a parcel of military tools. Yon 
may see other armies rushing to a battle; the 
Cattlans march to a war. To skinnlsh in de- 
tached parties, oc to sally out on a sudden emer- 
gence, Is not their practice. A victory hastily 
gained, or a quick retreat, may salt the genius 
of the cavalry; but all that rapidity, In the 
opinion of the Cattlans, denotes want of resolu- 
tion : perseverance Is the true mark of courage. 

XXXT. A custom, known, indeed, in other 
parts of Germany, but adopted ouly by a few 
Individuals of a bold and ardent spirit, is with 
the Cattians a feature of the national ch.'imctrr. 
From the age of manhood they eucourage the 
growth of their hair and beard ; ' nor will any 


1 Tliii was an Innpmvenient In military discipline 
beyond tlie rest of tho Germans. In the Roman 
vrmlef the general was the main atrengtli ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Livy says, it was evident that tbe republic 
succeeded more by her general ofBcen than by the 
armies of tho commonwealth. Ul facile appartret^ 
dturltw validiorfm quam exercitu rrm Homatiam euc. 
Livy, lib. il. Flonifl eipresses ■ similar thought nitb bis 
usual brevity j Tauti exercitHS^ qaatUi imperator. TJb. 
il. cap. IB. Ihe value of an army is In proportion to 
the skill of the general. Qaintilion Agrees with the two 
hlstmisDs ; he says. If we make a fair oBtimate, it is by 
rellltary dIsHpIliie that tho Roman name has flourished 
to this day with undlmlnlshed lustre. We do not 
abound in numbers more than other nations; nor are 
our bodies more robust than (he Cimbrians. We are 
not richer than many powerful monarcliies ; our con- 
tempt of death does not exceed thet of the barbarians, 
wbo bare no allurement to make them fond of life. 
\^^t gives us the advantage over other nations. Is the 
military system eitsbllshed by the institutions of our 
ancestori ; our attention to discipline ; our love of 
labour, and oiir constant preparation for war, snidu. 
oualy kept alive by unremlttlcg exercise. We con. 
qiiered more by our manners, than by force of anna. 
Quintilian, Pro ifilite. Declam. liL a 14. 

8 Vows of this kind occur In the history of varloos 
nations. In the days of chivalry tbe same cxistom pro- 
vailed, and manlfestiy owed Its origin to the practice of 
the Oermana, who orerj^ all Europe. He who on. 
dertook a bold enterprise, or thirsted for revenge, made 
a vow never to sleep In a bed, nor take off his clothes 
day or night, till he had executed his grand deelgn. 
Upon thli principle, Clrlils, the Batavian chief, curtaila 
his hair and beard as soon as he had p erform ed his pro. 
mlaa. Sea Tadtus, HieUry^ b. iv. a. 01. Upaloi, In bis 
note on that passage, mentions from tbe History of 
tho Langobards six thousand Saxons, wbo survived 
the slauffater of their coantrymen, and bound them, 
selves by a solenm vow, neither to shave their beards 
nor cut tfaalr hair, tlJl they had revenged tfaemselvee on 
the Suerlaa nation. Brotler relatea tho same fket from 
^arnefrtdhi HittoryfOe Lombmrdt, b. UL oh. 7. This 
practice of encoaraglng tbe growth of tbe hair waa 
known to BUlos ItaUcua, and, accordingly that poet 


one, till he bna alaln an enemy, diveet hlmaelf or 
thmt eiureaoenoe, which by a aolumn vow he has 
devoted to heroic virtue. Over tbe blood and 
•poila of the vanquished the face of the warrior 
la, for the flrat time, diaplayed. llie Cattian 
then exolta; he haa now anawered tbe true end 
of hia being, and baa proved blmaelf worthy oi 
hli parenta and hia country, llie aluggard con- 
tinue! unahom, with the uncouth faorrora of his 
vlaage growing wilder to the cloee of hia da}’!. 
The men of luperlor courage and uncommon 
ferocity wear aleoaii Iron ring,* In that country 


mentions, among the slain In one of his batUee, a Oaul, 
who had bound himself by a similar vow, never to be 
shorn till be returned victorious from the fleid of battle- 

Oxnmbll S^mimi, flaruTi qol ponen vlclai' 

CKsark'in, cilrvmiquo libl, OndiTc, Torrbat 

Auro (TTtiuitnn, «t rnUIam uib tctiIct nodum. 

Bell. I'esic. lib. Ir. t, 200. 

A modern Instance of tills custom occurs in Strada's 
hitlary qf the Wart betwtH Hpinn, and the United Pre- 
rinret After relating at some leugtJi the cliarge 
against Egmout and Horn, with their sentence and 
execution, the liistnrinn adds, tliat William I.uroe, one 
of the counts of Marc, bound himself by a barbarian 
vow (as Clvllis tlie Batavian clilef liad formerly done in 
his war with the Romans) not to divest himself of ids 
hair, till be obtained revenge for tho deaths of tlie two 
slaughtered heroea. Strada, De Bello Beff^ieo, lib. vil 
p.'Sfi. Grotlus relatea the same event witli the brevity 
of bis master Tacitus. Cgmont and Horn, lie says, two 
men no less distinguished by their martial exploits than 
by tlielr illustrious birth, were broiiglit forth at Brus- 
sels as soon as mass waa ended, and, by order of Llie 
duke of Alva, executed on a public smfluld. Tlioir 
heads, alTlxed to two high poles, exhibited a public 
spectacle, which the Dutch beheld with horror. A baud 
of soldiers under arms overau-ed tlie common people, 
and controlled their looks, their tears, and their com- 
plaints ; but compassion sunk the deeper, and revenge 
took possession of every brave and warlike mind. An 
ImTcdible multitude gathered round the tombs of tbe 
two victims, printing kisses on the place, aud waslilng 
It with their tears Numbers vowimI to let tlielr hair 
grow Into length, and, according to tlie indent 
custom, never to shorten It till they revenged that 
noble blood. Hi due viri, emniutn eonfptiione emiuen. 

neo minuifactit quam ttirpe illustret, Bruxell^, 
poH tacra Romano riiu peracta, loco publico eervicet 
camijlci, pradmere. Capita aliquamdin rnfixa paht, 
Betgarum in oculU atrox tpectaculum | et quautfuam 
circnmfuea anma roeibut ac prope vultibut imminebant, 
aithu animii ewtnium mfsaroffo, firrtiorum etiam u/fin 
ituM I cum inoredibitii turb^ eteulia etfetu trpulckre 
eriebrarenUtr, ahi vero et eewuu premitterent, pHtettm 
in wtortm obligato erit kabitu, guem non tmdnremi, nin 
vindicato tarn nobili amnguine. Oroting, JnnaL b. II. p 40. 

3 Thlscuatom of voluntaiily putting on a badge of 
alavery waa obaarved by the deBcendanta of tbe Germans 
in rmrloua parta of Europe, and In the timet of chivalry 
•eema to hmva grown into general use. It was then a 
mark of amoroua gaRantry. In the year U14, John, 
duke of Bourbon, to dlstlngnlah blmaelf In tbe aervlee 
of hts mktreaa, awoclated htmaelf with alxteen knights 
ynH aqulrea, wbo aU Joinad him In a vow, by wbick 
they ofaUgvd themaelvei to wear a ring ronod tbeb* left 
Icgi on every Sunday for two yean j that of the kulghta 
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a badfo of Infamy, and with that, as wftb a 
cliidn, they appear aelf-oondeniDed to alaTcry, 
till by the alauchter of an enemy they have re- 
deemed their freedom. With thli extraordinary 
habit the Cattlani are In general much delighted. 
They grow grey nnder a tow of herolam, and 
by their roluntary dlatinctlona render them- 
r'elvei conapicaoui to their frlenda and enemiet. 
In every engagement the flrat attack la made by 
them : they claim the front of the line aa their 
right, preeeuting to the enemy an appearance 
wild and terrible. Kren in the time of peace 
they retain the aame feroieloui aspect ; never 
toflened with an air of humanity. They hare 
no hoQMs to dwell in, no land to cultivate, no 
domestic care to employ them. Wherever chance 
conducts them, they are sure of being main- 
tained. Lavish of their neighbours' inbitance, 
and prodigal of their own, they persist in this 
course, till towards the decline of life their 
drooping spirit is no longer equal to the exer- 
tions of a fierce and rigid virtue. 

XXXI 1. Tlie Usiplans and Tencterians^ 
border on the Cattians. 'Hieir territory lies 
on the banks of the Rhine, where that river, 
stilJ flowing in one regular channel, forms a suf- 
ficient boundary. In addition to their military 
character, the Tencterlans are famous for the 
discipline of their cavalry. Their horse Is no 
way inferior to the infantry of the Cattians. 
The wisdom of their ancestors formed the mili- 
tary system, and their descendants hold It in 
veneration. Horsemanship is the pride of the 
whole country, the pastime of their children, the 
emulation of their youth, and the habit of old 
nge. With their goods and valuable effects their 
horses pass as port of the luccession, not how- 


: ever, by the general rule of Inheritance, to the 
eldest BOD, bat, in a pecallar line, to that son 
who stands distinguished by bis valour and hie 
exploits in war. 

XXXI 11. in the neighbourhood of the last- 
mentioned states formerly occurred the Bruc- 
terlans,* since that time diapoesessed of their 
territory, and, as fame reports, now no longer a 
people. The Chamaviani and Angrivarians,* 


5 n»e Bnicteiisni dwelt between the Rhine, the 
Luppls (the Lippe), and AmJaia (the Eini). The roan- 
try is now supposed to be Wntphslls, and Over-Yssel, 
They entered into an slllsnce with CItIIIs, the Bstsvlmn 
chief ; and, haring in the course of that war incurred 
the hatred of their countrymen, they were at leugth 
exterminated. It is obserrable, however, that Tadtos 
I does not state the min of this people as a positive fsel 
I He mentloua it bh a report. That they were still a 
people, Bppearti in a letter of Pliny, wlio wrote in the 
time of Trajan. Tlie emperor, ho tells us, decreed a 
triumphal ststne to Yestritliii Spnriniis, who, withnot 
the necesBlty of coming to an engagement, humbled the 
Bructeriani by the terror of his name. The Itarbariaiu 
had experienced his murage snd his conduct, and there- 
fore not ouJy received their king from liim, but quietly 
submitted to their former government, niuy, Ub. 11. 
episL 7 It is probable, tberefore, Uiat THcitiu was 
niisinfonned. Claudius, the celebrated poet, who 
flonrlihed in the fourth century of the Christian em, in 
the time of tho emi>eror Theodosius, inenlioni the 
Bmeteriaus as a people, who, witii tito rest of the Oer. 
man nations, submitted to the Roman genend. 

TPOll irCOU kjlTTC 

Bnulsnu Htro^nlio 

I)K 1\\ CosnjL. lloaosjij T. 4:^. 

It is still to bo observed, that neither this passage in 
CIsudian, nor tliat iu Pliny’s letter, lias fixed the place 
where the BructerianB n*slde<L If, according to the 
poet, they were contiguous to the flerrynlan Forest, 
it confirms what Tacitus says, Uiat they were driven 
from their territory Wherever they dwelt, llien* is 
reason to conclude that they were still a people. The 


to lip gold, and that of the gentlemen silver. And this 
they were lo perform till It should be their lot to meet 
with an equal uamber of knights and squires, to engage 
wltli them in the toarnsmenL Vertot, Wciaotref rfe 
VAead. des BeUet LtUret, voL IL p. 5W. 

4 The Uilpil are snppoeed to have ocenpied the duchy 
of ( leves, and part of the bishopric of Munster. Mar- 
tial makes mention of this people : 

Slo law fUTorum fslaat *«n» Uripiorani. 

Ub. tL eptf. 60. 


CmMT cnlla them UiipeteM: and they, be says, with the 
TencteH, were driven by the Suerlans from thete terri- 
tories i and, haring wandered over many regions of 
Germany during a sp«e of three years, they settled at 
last on the bagh* of the Rhine, near the Monspian^ 
who had lands on both sides of the river. Cmmsr, b. Iv. 
i. 1. Afterwards, In the reign of Augoitus, when 
KJeambri were trmnspUnted to the west side of 
Rhins by Tiberias, who commanded tho legions In 
thoae parts, the Usiptsna snd Tencterians succeeded to 
the lands left vacant in Germany ; supposed now to 
the duchy of Beef, and Mark, Uppe, WsWe^J^ ^ 

bishopric of Psderbom. 

,v. fit. we see them artliif to csnduwrtion 

against the Bmnana. 


report to the contrary, aeemi to havo bad no founds- 
tlon. Eccard (D« Hehtu Fruuntr Orientalii, vol. 1. p. 
904) says, they settled bet\v»*pn Cologne snd Ileise, snd 
were afterwards engaged In the league of tbe Franks. 

6 The Chamavlans occupied a territory near the banka 
of the Amisia (the Ems), supposed to be Lingen and 
Osnaburg. The Angrivarlant bordered on the Vliur- 
gia (tbe ’Wetar), where at present are Mlndon tad 
Schawenburg. They w'ere also called Angrarll j a 
word which, CroDovius observes, according to tbe Ger- 
man etymology, lignifles ACwaKssoBa Brotler says, 
they were afterwards a part of the Saxon nation j and. 
for proof of this, he refers to the code of Savon Uws. 
The same writer adds, that the battle which, in coo. 
JancUon with the Angrirariaiw, they fought sfaJnst the 
Bracterlans, wss decided on a plain near the canal of 
Drosus (see s. xxiv. note), and tho account of that pro- 
diffious ilsoghter arrived at Rome In the first year of 
tii emperor Trajan. Tacitus on this occasion seems to 
exult in the destruction of tbe human species. Abovt 
ikousand oftkt Oermiuu, be says, tejr on th4 
Jlstd ofbmUit I o glmriaua ip*ctaete for tho trgtomt teho 
behold thMt tceuo nf blood. Tbs ambHiOD of the Romans 
simiBV always at universal domlnUm, it was part^ 
their policy to gWe the name of barbarians to the 
nations that did not tamely submit to their victorious 
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it U laid, irlth the content of the a^jHoent tribes 
InTmded the ooontry, and panned the anoleoi 
■ettlen iflth exterminstlnf fury. The Intoler- 
able pride of the Bracteriani drew upon them 
thii dreadful cataetropfae. I'he lore of plondeTi 
waa, no doubt, a powerful motive i and, perhape, 
the event waa provlden daily ordained in favour 
of the Roman people. Certain it ie, the gods 
have of late indulged ua with the view of a fierce 
engagement, and a aoene of carnage, in which 
above alxtj thoumndof the enemy fell a aaorifice, 
not to the arma of Rome, but, more magnificent 
atlll! to the rage of their own internal diacord, 
all cat off, aa It were in a theatre of war, to for- 
ninh a ipectacle to the Roman army, hlaythia 
continue to be the fate of foreign natlona ! If 
nut the frienda of Rome, let them be enemies 
to themMlvea. For in the present tide of oar 
affairs, what can fortune have in store so devout- 
ly to be wished for as civil diasenaiou amongst 
oar enemies? 

XXXIV. At the back of the states, which I 
have now described, lie the Dulgibinians ' and 
the Chasaarians, with other nations of inferior 
note. In front oocurs the country of the Frisians * 


arms, The combats of their gladlaton Inured them to 
blood snd carnage from tlieir Tory infancy ; and, by 
consequence, they considered the rare of man as so 
many victims, who were to bleed for the ambition of 
a people who upired to be the governors of the world. 
To conquer the proud {'drAaOart rvparbarj was a state 
maxim, and moral virtue gave way to fierce ambltloQ. 
There is a passage In LJvy not unlike what li said by 
I'adtus, but not delivered with the same harshness of 
expressloa A contention, he says, arose between the 
Volsci and the ,£qm ; each clilmlng a right to name a 
commander In chief for their confederate army. A 
violent sedition followed, and the conseqaenoe was a 
bloody engagement, In which the good fortune of tbo 
Roman people destroyed two armies of the enemy. 
Mitc ejr eertamJnff, rofrci'Jfyvfae MHpemfqrem mnvuacto 
c/area/, sediffo, defnds atrox pr<Biiwm ortitm, 
Ihi fariuna popitli Rot/iaTti dva kottium exeroihu, 
hand mimMi pemioion quam pertinaci ccr/ossfae, am- 
fKit. Livy, 11b, a a 4a 

1 It Is difficult to fix the resldance of tJiese two na- 
tions. Ibe commentators seem disposed to assign 
theiu the country near ,the head of the rirer Llppe; 
■nd It li thought that they removed to the lands 

«Tteaat*d by tbs Angiivarlaia and Chamavtana, when 
they fXpsUsd the Bmoterian nation. They seem to 
have been the same with those whom VeUelos Patsr- 
rnlus flails the Attnarll : see Fatorc. Ub. IL a 105. Tliey 
were afterwards part of thfl Frande league. Hm na- 
tion of Inferior note, said by Tacitus to have dwelt In 
thdr nelfbbonrbood, are supposed by Brotler to have 
been the Anslbarll aiwl Tubantea. Hm former he 
thinks should rather be osUed Amsibartl, from their 
vkinlty to the river Amkla. 

8 Ilie Flevus, In the time of the Bomans, wm a 
great lake. Oermanicoa enUr^d it UrsugA tkx mrU. 
Jleiml brmmA of tAe BMHte m/Mfe bjf Drunu. JmmiiM, 
b. IL a & It has been since eokrfed by Imtpttoas of 
the sea, and Is now the great golf called iCaydsr.Zse. 
Tbs Leasr Prtalani were settM on ths Mmtfawmt 


divided into two oommunltios, nailed, on account 
of their degrees of strength, the Greater aud the 
Leuer Frisia. Both ^tend along the margin 
of the Rhine as far as the ocean, inclosing with- 
in their limits lakes of vast extent, ” where the 
fieets of Rome have spread their sails. Through 
that outlet we have attempted the Northern 
Ocean,, where, If we may believe the account of 
navigators, the pillars of Hercules are seen still 
standing on the coast ; whether It be, that Her- 
cules did in fact visit those parts, or that whatever 
Isgreat aud splendid in aU quarters of the globe ii 
by common consent ascribed to that ancient boro. 
Drusus Germsnicus was an adventurer in tho^ 
seas. * He did not want a spirit of enterprise j 
but the navigation was found impracticable in 
that tempestuous ocean, which seemed to forbid 
any further discovery of its own element, or the 
labours of Hercules. Since that time no expe- 
dition has been undertaken : men conceived 
that to respect the mysteries of the gods, and be- 
lieve without Inquiry, would be the best proof 
of veneration.' 

XXXV. We have hitherto traced the western 
side of Germany. From the point, where wc 


side of the bay, occupying the whole or part of Ilol. 
itnd snd Utrecht The Greater FrWani were on the 
north-east of the lake or gulf, In the territory now- 
called OroDlDgen, extending themselves siong the act- 
coast as fkr as the river Amlsia (now the Emb). The 
Dime of the FrUbini seems to be preserved In that of 
FBiESi.AnD, the most northern of the United Provinpea. 

3 One of the inundatlnUs which changed the lake into 
a gulf of the aes* happened so late os the year IhU, 
sod swallowed up seventy-two vUlsgei. Another hsp- 
pened in the year 1609, and overwhelmed the coast <if 
Holland, and laid all Friesland under water. In thnt 
flood no lev than 80,000 persons lost tbelr lives. \Mierti 
the pillars of Hercules stood cannot now bo Imown 
with certainty. The extreme point of land, where no. 
thing but the open ua lay beyond It, was in ancient 
times said to be the spot on which the plllan of Hercu- 
les were erected. Some of the commentators contend 
that the spot Intended by Tsdtus wu on the coast of 
the Frisians j others will have It to be the point of the 
CiMBBUS CHiBSofiEsCB, DOW Jutland. 

4 Drusus was the younger brother of 'Dbeiias, and 
father of Oennanlons. See the Otnealogioiil Tabie of 
the Cmwart, Na 79. History asoribes to him the most 
amiable oharsetar, and every Roman virtue. Thongh 
edneated at the court of Augustas, be was In sentl- 
ment a repobUcan,- He commanded In Osmany, and 
esrrled hi* vletorlous arms as far o the Elbe. H'* 
imposed a tiibate on the Frisians (see Awmaia, b. Ir. a 
71), and, in order to explore the German Oeean, sailed , 
•s fkr as the point of Jatlaod : bqt the art of navigatloa 
being then 11^ undentood, be did not tenturs to pro- 
ceed farther In that violent and tempestuous sea. 

5 Tadtus, perhaps, alluded to the precept of the 
philoeopher, who sold, Worakip God, beHece in Afss, 
hui do met prtewme to imeeMgmte his nature ; Deim 
COLE, ATQUE CISDS, SXD Nou Quunxc. The oDdents, 
says la filetterle, thought it presumptuous to Inquire 
too fhr Into the mysteries of nature j and the modenu 
do not spore the myateriee of religion. 
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■top, it iitrf tehee away with a prodi^oua 
towards the north. In this vast region the first I 
territory that occu^t^ Is. that of the Chaaclans," 
beginning on the confines of the FrJiiaus, and, I 

6 Tho territory of the Chsuclaiu eiteoded from the ] 
Kiiia( Aailila) to tho fUb^ ( AlhU)i ud Lbo Germui Oof^Aii ' 
waslwd the uorthem extremity. The natioo was dli- ■ 
tiogiiiihed Into the Greater and the Les*w, divided fnim ! 
each other hy the Viaurgia (ilio Wescr). The former : 
dwelt (aa appenri In AhhuU, b. ii. i. IB and 19) betTreen 1 
the Emi and the Weser j the latter on the north-! 
eaat aide of the Weeer, between that river an.1 the 
l^lbe. I'liny, in hia -Vafr^rat hat represented j 

the maritime inhubltauLi in lively colotin. He aaya, 
he bimtelf had seen the Greater and the Tweeter I 
Chauriaiia, living Iti n rust level country, which ' 
la overflowed twice In the day and night by the reflux | 
of the tide, and leaves a perpetual doubt, whether it j 
li sea or land. Pliny adds, that the wretched inliabl- 
tiiQU live on the ridge of hills, or in mod cottnges, 
raised above the high-w atcr mark, having no cattle, no 
milk, aud no fruits of (be earHi. l'1sh is their only sns- 
tenauee, and tlioy cate.h It W’iUi lines made of flags and j 
sea-weed. Their fuel la tho common mud. taken up 
with their hands, and dried rather by the wlud than the 
sun- With Are made of this kind of peat, they worm 
their food and tlieir bodies alaiust frozen Tlie rain- 
water, collecti'd, in ditches round their huts, Is their 
only diiuk. Smit rtro tn t^ptrmtriotu rittr genta 
Chaucorum, qni Mfr^forrt Minorfxqw appt’llantur. I'aMto 
ibi Mcofu, (jit difriiin uortiuttique xiHgiUai tan iutfrrul- 
fu, ffftutu tn iNitiu-nrum Of^'tfur ocertnwt, trl^rnnin 
upfrifiu rerutn nature cvHtnrrcrtiam, dttbintnqttfl terra 
Ilf, flu pan iHarnt JIhe ttntcra gem tnmulot t>0tinet 
altox, aut tribunuha strurta munibuM ad expcnmenUi 
alliiaiiui cBilm cam itu impniilit. XoH pemdftn htt 
habere, non lacU ah, ne runt fertt quidem dimirare ant. 
tigit, omni protnU abaeta ft act tee. Vira et paJuefri 
funco /oner neettait ad prtr/ej’tHda pttetbtu retia ; cajt. 
tfunqiie mantbut Inium rentit mugii qunm tole ttccanfeg ; 
kac terra cibot et rigehtia reptemlnaue vitaera rna 
ttnini. Faiiu non uiti er imbre terratn tcrobibut tn 
mtibulo doTHNit. Pliny, lib xvi b. I Pliny concludes 
bis account of the Chaudans with nn obseriallon natu- 
ral In the mouth of a man, who, with tho rest of liiu 
country, thought tiint Home, as mistreas of tho world, 
bad a right to give laws to the nations round her, and 
that lubJectioD was the duly of barbarians. If, he says, 
that wretched people were conquerod by the Romans, 
they would call it slavery, and complain of tho yoke of 
bondage. Thu fact Is, Fortune iparei aome nations, but 
her lUiTcy is the severest paniahraenL bho leaves them 
to their ralaery. Et kee geutet, ri rinranlttr hodte a 
popvio Romano, tervire ae diewtL Ita e»t profreto : 
muJtii Fartuna parcil in partam. Bllny, it should seem, 
thought luxury a sufllcieDt compensation for the loss of 
liberty : he did not reflect, that to live under the arbi- 
trary will of man is the wont lot of human life, and 
that independence can make barren rorkt and bleak 
mauniatnt mile. Lacan differed widely from Pliny : 
Liberty, be says, fled from the guilt of dvil wai beyond 
the Tigris and the Rhine, never to return, though often 
sought by the Romans at tbe risk of life. In his empha- ^ 
He manner b« calls liberty a Gejonan and a Seytkian j 
Uetting. j 

Fastens rlrlj« arbi, radUanqnr riii>quini I 

Llbonss uhn Tlfilni Hhvnnmqua ncmdi. j 

Ao, tDtU* MtiU |usute qrinnlU, nasslsr, 

USJkHSKl'H WcrTDlCUlMJI S SOMIIM I 

i.eess, lib. »ll. T 411- i 


though nt the extremity bniiiidcil hy tbe sra- 
Mhorc, yH nuiiiing at tbe bank of all the nations 
already dracribed, till, trith an Immenm com- 
paaa, It reaches the borders of the Cattlans, Of 
this immeasarable tract Ills not safflcIcDt to say 
that the Cbnuclans possess It : they even people 
it. Of all the Germnn natlona, they are, beyond 
all question, the most respectable. Their gran- 
deur rests upon the surest foundation, the love 
orjtutice ; wanting no extension of territory, free 
fVoin avarice and ambitiuD, remote and happy, 
tliey provoke no wars, and never seek to enrich 
themselves by rapine and depredation. Their 
Importance among tbe ustiuiis round them is 
undoubtedly great ; but the best evidenre of It 
is, that they have gained nothing by injustice. 
Loving moderation, yet uniting to It a warlike 
spirit, they are ever ready in a just cause to un- 
sheath the sword. Their armies are soon iu 
the field.’ In meu and hoi'ses, their resources 
are great, and even In profound truiKjiiillity their 
fame is never tarnished. 

XX XAT. Uordering on the side of the Chau- 
cions, and also of the L'altlans, lies the country 
of the C'iieruscans ; ^ a people by a long disuse 
of arms enervated and sunk in blotli. Unmo- 
leateil by their neighbours, they enjoyed the 
sweets of peace, forgetting that amidst powerful 
and ajuhllions neighbourt, the re]KMe, which 
you enjoy, serves only to lull you into a calm, 
always ploaslng, but deceitful in the end. When 


T Ike C'ltauclaiiB, willi their 1<mp of Jiihtiee Rod 
iiioderntiui), still retained tbelr warlike spirit. To pre. 
ventilieir incurHions, the Romons found it convenient 
to station garriniUB at proper p.i(>LH. Liu'an alludes to 
those gnmsonB ; but lie givou the pt'ople a now name, 
Uml ol t’AVti, 

Ki To« rnnlfftrak brlJI. ■n-.ri> Paji m 

Oppoklll. IJb. 1, 1 HCJ 

VbU loo towYdi Home iilTBorc, tr wtrlikti bsiuJ, 

'1 litil winit Itu.' Lljagf;^ Cuui i lo villitlKiMl. 

Hos B I I ULIB, )•. I. y B1], 

8 ’ITie lerrltbry of the Cberusraiis began near Uie 
Weser (Vlsurgli), uid extended to the Kibe, thniugh 
tlie ^.■ounl^^es novv culled Luneburg, Brunswick, and 
part of Brandenburg. Arminlus, their chief, made head 
against the Ronana with distinguished bravery, and 
performed a number of gallant exploits, as related by 
Tacitni in the first and second hiHik of the Annals. He 
waa at last cut off by the treachery of Ids countryBoai, 
and his character is given in lively colours. In the last 
aeotion of the semnd book. A'nr ui and his legions were 
destroyed by the zeal and violent spirit of Annlnius, as 
appears In the speech of Vgestes, Annalt^ b. i. a M. 
'Hie long peace. In which the vigour of this people sunk 
into sloth and indolcnee, was, perhipe, occasioned by 
the death of Arminlus ; or It might be from the time 
when Germanlms was recalled by Tiberius, and sertt to 
ruminund the legions in the east. In the time of 
Augustus, they (H cupled a large tract of country oa 
the west side of the Weser, ns appears In the ucc o n a ta 
given by VeHelos Palermlas of Drusus, and Ids wars 
in Germany. 

4 h 
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(b« ivrord ii dnvni, and Um power of tbe 
■troQfett is to deddei 70a talk in Tain of equity 
and moderation : tboae Tirtnea alwaji belonf 
to the oonqueror. llmi it h«a happened to the 
Cheraacana: they were formerly Jait and 
npright ; at preaent they are called foola and 
oowarda. Victory hai traDiferred every Tirtue 
to the Cattlana, and oppreaalon takea the name 
of wiadom. Tbe downfall of the Cheraacana 
drew after it that of tbe Foai,‘ a oontlguoua 
nation, In their day of proaperlty never equal to 
their neighboura, bat fellow-iafTerera in their 
ruin. 

XXXVII. In the ume northern part of 
Germany we find tbe Cfmbriana ' on the mar- 


1 Ihla ii tbe only place In which Tadtoi makei men- 
tion of the FoeL Claverioi and otfaen, rappoM that 
they were the aame ai the andent Baxona. Bat thla 
opinion doei not aeem to be well lapported. According 
to rtolemy, tbe Saxona Inbahitod the country of Hoi. 
■tein at tbe entrance of the Clmbrlan Cheraoneiue, or 
Jatland. The name of the flexona could not be men. 
tloned by Tarltoi : it waa not known till long after hla 
time. Id tbe reign of Antonlnai Plaa, when. In coqjanc. 
tlon with tbe Anolu, they liaaed from their hive, and 
afterwarda became maiten of Britain. 'Hie Foal were 
a different peopla Ibey bordered on tbe Cbemanuu 
DMT the Elbe ) and, ilaoe we find them Inrolved in one 
eoBunon calamity, they were, perhapra, lubordlnate to 
that nation. 

I Tbe Gmbii Inhabited the penlnmU, which, after 
their name, waa called the Clrobiic Clieraoneaaa, and la 
now Jutland, h>eladlng Seawlc and Holateln. hi the 
ctmaulihlp of CmdUui Hetelloa andaPupirioa Carbo, 
A. U. C. 040, about one hundred and elerea yeari before 
the Chrlftlan em, this people, In conjunction with the 
Teutonea, made an limption Into Gxul, and baring 
npreawl terror and devaatatlon through the country, 
retolred to pnah thelr.conqueat Into^ Italy. They tent 
a deputation to the aenate, demanding an allotment uf 
landa, and in return promliing fldellty. It appeari In 
tbe Epitome of Lt^, Ixv. that, tbe aenate baviug 
reftaed to enter into any com prom tae with ancfa bold 
Inradera, tbe new contnl, Marcna Silanas, marched 
against them. Tbe Cimbrl atormed hla tntrenchmenta, 
pUlaged tbe cmmp, and pat almost the whole army to 
the aword. Tbla victory waa followed by the defeat of 
three more Roman generals, who loct their camp, and 
had tbalr armies eat to pieces. Floras doea not hesitate 
to My, that Rome was on the brink of deatrnetiou, had 
there not existed hi that age a Marlas to redeem the 
Roaian name. Hiat offlcar bad trlamphed over JugUr. 
that and hla military eklU was equal to hla raloor. He 
gave bettle to tbe Teutonea at the foot of the Alps, 
near the piaee then called Aqua Sextim (now Alx In 
Prorenoa'). and gained a onmplate victory. Livy says, 
(Epitome. IxvUL), that no leas than two hundred thou- 
■and of the enemy were alaln lu the action, llie whole 
nation perished. Florni adds, that their king Thbuto- 
aocHDs was takan prlaoneri and. In tbe triumph of 
Marios, hla Immense statue, towering above the heaps 
of warllka tropUea, tahiblt^ to the Roman people on 
aatonlahlDg apeetaele. Tbe Clmhii, In tbe mean time, 
pesaed over the Alps, and made a deacant Into Italy. 
Ibey peactrated aa fitr ai the banka of tha Adige, and, 
ItHflng croaaed that rtvar, In apiia of Catnloi Loetatioa, 
the Roman general, ipraai a gneral ponk throegb tha 
ctmotry. nteyhaftad near tbe Po, and tent to Marius 


I gin of the ooeui ; ■ people at preaeat of imal] 
oontideratioD, though their glory can never die. 
MoDomeDti of their former etrength and Jm- 
portanoa are atill to be mcd od either thore. 
Their campe and linei of circumrallation are 
not yet eraaed. From the extent of ground 
which they occupied, you may even now form 
an eatimate of the force and reaourcei of the 
■tate, and the recount of their grand army, 
which oonaiated of auch prodigious numbers, 
aeema to be verified. It waa in the year uf I 
Rotne alx hundred and forty, in the consul- I 
ship of Csciliui Metellui and Paplrlui Carbo, | 
that the arms of the Clmbrlana first alarmed i 
the world. If from that period we reckon to 
the second conaulahlp of the emperor Tn\jan, j 
we shall find a space of near two hundred and 
ten years : so long has Germany stood at bay 
with Rome ! In the coarse of io obatinste a 
atruggle, both sides have felt alternately the 
aevereat blows of fortune, and the worst calami- 
ties of war. Not the Samiilte, nor the republic 
of Carthage, nor Spain, nor Gaul, nor even the 
Parthian, baa given such frequent lessons to the 
Roman people. The power of tbe Araacidu * 


I a second time to demand a place for their habitation. 
Marina aniwered,’ that " their brethren, the Teutonea, 
already poaaeaaed more than they dMired, and that lliey 
would uot eaiUy quit what bad been assigned to Ihem." 
Enraged by that taunting raillery, the Cimbrl prepared 
for a deolaiTe actiou. Florua says, that their vigour 
was relaxed by tbe soft elime of Italy. The batUo ana 
fuugiit, according to Florus, at a place called naadium, 
on the east aide of tbe river Leealtea, whlrh runs from 
tbe Alpea Oraim, and falla into tbe Fo. Victory declared 
for the Romans. If we may believe Ury, Florua, and 
Plutarch In the life of Marina, above one bundred and 
forty tbooaaiMl of tbe Cimbrl perished in the engege- 
meuL Mention bu already been made (a vUL note) of 
the behaviour of the Cimbrian women, when they eftw 
the victory In the hands of the Romans. They dashed 
out the brains of their dilldron, and completed tbe 
tragedy by destroying themoelvos. In this manner 
ended tbe expedition of the CImbri Tbe reader wbo 
desires to see the history uf that transartion more In 
detail, will And it related with accuracy aud elegance In 
Mum. Mallets ffartAtm Jniifwbet, voL L p. ££. The 
Domber uf the CImbri, and their confederates, tbe Ten- 
tones, said to have been destroyed by Marias In hJi two 
engagemsnts, would seem Lncredlble, were It not in 
BOOM degree explained by Flnraa, wbo says, tlmt tbe 
whole nation was driven by Innudationj of the tea, to 
seek new babitatkins In every quarter of the globe. 
Cwsi ttmu eontm iNttadcM^ eoaoau#, aorov ardai teto 
orb* ftuerfbamL Floras, lib. ill. cap. 3. Flutareb, In 
tbe life of Marios, Myi, that the number of flgtitlng 
men was 300,000, besides aa great a number nf women 
and children. Their native onuntry, after thla graud 
emigration, rontinoed so depopoUted, that at the end 
of two centuries, when Tarltns wrote this tract. It had 
Dot been able to recover Itself. It was long after that 
the Angles sod Ssxons Issued from their northern hive, 
as Sir William Temple rails It, to aatabllsb tholr Ang iu- 
Saxon government In this Island. 

8 Oriental despotiam was not able to shake tbe solid 
strength of the Roaian npubBo. Parthia waa divided 
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wu not M formfdtble aa German liberty. If 
we except the alaofihter of CraMua and hia army, 
what hai the east to boaat of? Their own com- 
mander, Paoorna, waa cut off, and the whole 
nation was humbled by the Tictory of Ventldiiia. 
The GurmanB can recount their trlumpha over 
Carbo, Cauiu-*,^ Sraurua Aureliut, Serrillua 


by a Innff trmrt of country, and by the Medlterrmoeen 
Sea. The briUlant apIeiKlour of the Arsadda might 
glitter In the eyee of conrtien, whotie anibltloD limed 
at hoDonrs and marki of dlBtlnction, and the people 
were dazzled by the glory of their monarch. Rut glof 7 , 
though it It the principle that unltea the aubjects In 
tnppnrt of deiputJim, la weak and puwprieu, when op. 
poccd to the virtue of a republic, or the Lore of freoditm 
that pervadea a fieroo and aaragc nation. The Utter la 
n paaeion implanted by the hand of nature j the rontlvca 
of alarea are all artiflrial. Tlic Oermaoa took np arma 
In defence of liberty ; the Parthlana fought for the aplen. 
dour (rf the Imperial diadem, and, by conaeqnence, rireU 
ted their own cliaiua. It la true that Crmeaua and bla 
whole army were cut to plecea ; but the ParthUrra de- 
lirered hoatagea tu the Uomana, and their priucea re. 
eelred their aceptre from the banda of the emperor, 
lire OermauB made a flerror reelitancc. The Clmbrlana 
and the Teotoneii filled ail Italy with terror. From that 
time, during a apace of more than two rentuiiea to the 
reign of Tnjan, Rome and Germany were often at \Tar, 
nith altenmte virtory,aiHl alternate aUnghter. Arminlne 
ronaed lili countrymen agnlnat the Romana, and he ia 
called by Taatua the oaLivEaGa or uia couNTar. Ci- 
▼ilia, the Batarlan chieftain, deciared to hia people, 
that Syria, Aaio, and tlie orlenUl natluna, inured ti* 
the yoke of deap^rthim, might continue to crouch in 
bondage; but aa to blmBclf and the Oaula, they w^re 
bom in freedom. By the death of Varna Blmrery waa 
driren out of Germany, Hioee were the aentlmenta 
that inflamed the martial apirit of that adventurer. 
Witli what heroic ardour he proecruled the war, I'acl- 
toB liHB related In the flmrth book of hia Iliatory. 'Jlic 
blitorlan, moat probably, foresaw that Gennan liberty 
would in the end arcorapllHh the ruin tif the empire ; 
and that foreknowledge, perhapa, extorted from him 
the ferrent prayer which ho ofl^er* op (a,xxxJiL) for the 
rontlnuance of drli dlaeord among the enemiea of Rome 
Thia triumph of the Germana happened loug after the 
time of Tadtua. In the year of Rome RS9, and of tbo 
Chriatlan era +78, Odoaccr overturned (he weetern 
empire, and left the laat of the emporon to languiab In 
a caatJe near Naplei. Before the end of the eighth ceu- 
tnry, Charlemagne, king of the Franks, cauaod one of 
bis aona to be rrovmed king of Italy by Pope Adrian, 
aiHl, by the rapid progreaa of his arms, proved what 
Tadtna haa aaid, that German liberty la more vlgorona 
than eaatem deapotlam. See Chaiiemagne’a Preface to 
the Sailc Law, a monament of antiquity whldi, BroUer 
uya, la aeJdora Inaperted even by the curious. For that 
reaaou be hai glveu it at length in hia notea on thia aer- 
tinn of Tadtna. 

4 The alnnghter of Craaana tad bis army b well 
known ; bn^ in revenge Pacomt, aon of Orodea, the 
Parthian king, waa put to death, and the kingdom was 
reduced to a lower condition than even that of Ventldlua, 
who gained a complete victory. Tadtna taya, tmfra 
Fentidium ifj^ctus orient, allodlnf to the meannea oi 
that olticcr*B firat employment : be let ont mnlea for 
Lire, and waa after w a rda rmbed to the conaniahlp by 
Antony the trlamvtr. Upon that occaaioa a libel waa 
fixed np In the public plecea of Home. aUting , aa a kind 


Capio, end Cneiiu Mtnliiu,' all defeated, nr 
takm priaoncre. With them the republic loat 
fire ronaalar ermiei ; end aiiice that time, in llio 
reign of Aufuatua, Varue periahed with bii 
three leipona. Colua Marius,” it la true, defeated 
the Germeni in Italy ; Jullua Cesar nude them 
retreat from Gaul : and Druaua, Tiberlnt, and 
Oermanicua, overpowered them In tlieir own 
country ; but how much blood did thoee yictorlea 
ooet ua ! Ihe mighty prtjerta of Caligula ended 
in a ridiculouB farce. From that period an in- 
terml of peace aucceeded, till, routed at ienfth 
by the dlBKniloria of ilome, and the civil wari 
that followed, they atormed our ieglona in Ibelr 
winter-quarters,^ and even planniHl the conquest 


of prodigy, that the mau u Ito dreaaed mulea vraa made 
a consul. 

ronmium ln(ult«lum ronflaiam mi mcni { 

Nmin rauloB qal fi^cAlai, cmwI bctiu Mt. 

The victory obUiiied by lliia man (aee Florua, lib. ir. 
a 0.) phu'ea the weakiinia of tlio Parthlaus In a clear 
point of view. But tike luaa of ao majiy Roman couanla 
with their armlea, ahowa the warlike geuiua of the 
Germana. Carlko waa consul A. U. C. GIO, ami waa 
routed by the Cimbiiana, wtUi bla whole army. Llry, 
Epitome IzlLL Lui-iun Coukius waa couaul A. U. C OI 7 . 
He himself waa blain In battle, and bla whole army 
paaaed under the yoke. Cmaar, b. L a 18. Bee livy, 
Epitome Ixv. 

5 Mamia Scanma Aureliui gave battle to the Qm- 
briani, and lila army was put ti> fligiit He himaelf waa 
taken prlaoner. Being aummoned to a ronaultatJon 
held by the enemy, he adviaed them not to think of 
paming the Alps, l>ecauae the llomane were luvindhle. 
For that offence Boiorix, a young man of great ferocity, 
killed him on Uie apoL Livy, Eplk Ixvll. ServUlua 
Cwplo proooniul, and Cneiua MaJilloa consul, were both 
defeated, and thi‘ir rainpa weru pillaged by tbe dm. 
briam. Livy, Epit. Ixvll. Florux, lib. Ill a a VelMol 
Paterculus, lib. 11. x ii Thia lutt defeat luppened A. 
U. C. 049, and, arcording to PiuUrrli, In the life of 
Lucullua, Uie auulversary vrtta reckoned amoug tbe qn. 
lucky da j'B. In order to do justice to the martial ardour 
of tbo Germans, Tacitus takes lare to oheorve that 
these dialers liappeiied In the best dayi of Home, 

la^ ill the time of the republic, fiuinfun limul cotuu- 
tnret ejcemiuM popolo Rumano ubalulentmL Ho adds, 
that Augustus tlie emperor lost Vanu and hia three 
iegioDx Tlie calamity made such an Irapreasiun on tbe 
mind of Augustus, that, as Suetoolua relates, he let hia 
hair and beard grow fur several mooUia, at Umaa itrlk. 
ing hifi head against the wall, and exclaiming, “ Quig. 
TiLMia Yaaiia, uira me bace mv leqioxx** Sueton. in 
Augnsto, X 83. See the fine description of Oermanicua 
and bla army Iraversing the Held where the bones of 
their alai%htered countrymen lay uuburlcd. AmnmU, h, 
t x 61 . 

6 Marius, a* has been menUooed, triampbed over the 
Teutonea end the CInibrL floe x 37, notx 

7 l>aring the troubles that followed tbe death of Nero, 
and the wars between Otho, VlLelliua, and VeapaaiaQ, 
Claudios Ci villa, the Batavian chief, took the field at Ike 
bead of a confederate army, under a pUaaiUe pretooos 
of promntiiif the Interest of Vespaetan, but, la fact, (• 
deliver hia conotry and the Gaola fmvn the Roman yoke. 
He railed blmaelf tbe fiiend of Veapaaian, while ke 
stormed the Roman campa, and obUfed the legloav le 
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of OttoL lodeed we forced them to repaa the 
Rhine; hot ftiom that time what haa been our 
adrantafe? We bare trluziphed, and Ger- 
many ii itlll uDConquered. 

XXXVIII. The Sueviane ' are the next 
that oUim attention. Poasetning the largeat 
portion of Germany, they do not, like the Cat- 
tlana and Tencteriana, form one atate or com- 
munity, bat have among themaelvea aeveral 
aubdivialoDa, or inferior tribea, known by dJa- 
tinct appelJaUona, yet all comprehended under 
the general name of Snevlana. It ia the peca- 
liar coatom of thia people to braid the hair, and 
tie It up In a knot.* Between them and the reat 
of the Germena thla ia the mark of diitlnction. 
Ill their own country it aerrea to discriminate 
the free-bom from the slave. If the same 
mode la seen In other states, introduced by ties 
of consanguinity, or, as often happens, by the 
propensity of men to imitate foreign mannera, 
the instances are rare, and confined entirely to 


■mrendcr to hJi victorious arms. Ha drew many of the 
German natluni into a conipiracy ; and acting on every 
occasion, with conaummste policy, he sppears to hsve 
lesrued in the lohool of the Romsns the art of contend- 
ing with hia masters. What he attempted waa reserved 
for a later period, and for the ablJlties of WlUlam Nas- 
sau, who freed the United Provlncea from the dominion 
of Spain. See tbe enterpiialng apirlt and the gallant 
exploits of Clvilia In the History of Tadtns, book iv. 
Ho was at length abandoned by the Germana, and, by 
consequence, reduced to the neceaslty of patching op a 
peace with Ccrcalls, the Roman general. An imper- | 
feet account of tliia tnmjwiction may bo seen In what re- 
mains of the fifth book of the HJatory, which has suf- 
fered by the Iqjury of time. 

I The territory occnpled by the Snerlana was of vest 
extent, atretchlug southward from the Baltic to the 
Danube, and eartward from the Elbe to th« Vistula, 
which was the boundary that separated Germany from 
SaimatJa. SoTerai nations Inhabited that vast tract of 
country. Tliey formed a confederation with the Suo- 
vlant, and being so connected, were called by one geo- 
eral appeUstion. Some distinct states were subject to 
the Suevlans, add thence derived tho name of Buevlans. 
Tlie new league that was afterwards es tabllabed took 
the title of Alahsnni : see this Tract, a O), note. The 
two names have been promlacuously used by hiitoriana 
to slfui/y the Suevi or the Alaraannl : and henco the 
country, which, afler the dastructioD of the wall erect- 
ed by the emperor Probus, became the theatre of wpr, 
was aJtemstely called AJamannla and Suahla 

a It should seem, from what la here said, that the rwt 
of the Oermana let thdr hair flow loosely about tbelr 
head and shoolden. Seneca mentions the rigldy hair 
of tbs Germaiii gathered Into a knot ; but be does not 
call it a general custom : be only says It wo uot 
deemed unmanly. Nee ru/iu oriudr et eoaettu in nodnst 
ujmd GermanM mruM tUdocM, Seneca, De Ira, HK liL 
cap. ML Martial, In bis first book (epigram IIL) nu the 
public spactacles exhibited at Rome, talks of the Slcam- 
bii with their hair collected Into a knot ; 

Crtnibai in nadain IotUi ?sn«n Blcuubii. 

In a pasaafa already dted from SUIoi lUllcus (s. ?11, 
note) that poet mentions the mddy hair tied up Into a 
knot. Mi mUhan nU mrtic* nodum. 


the season of yoath. With tho Sueviani the 
ooitom ii coDtlnued through life: men far 
advanced in yean are seen with their hoary 
lodu interwoven, and fastened behind, or some- 
times gathered into a shaggy knot on the crown 
of the head. The cblefa are more nicely adjust- 
ed : they attend to ornament, hut it ia a manly 
attention, not the spirit of intrigue or the af- 
fectation of appearing amiable in tho eyes of wo- 
men. When going to engage the enemy, they 
fancy that fh)m the high structure of their hair 
they appear taller Eind gain an air of ferocity. 
Their dreaa is a preparation for battle. 

XXXIX. 'I’he Semnones’ are ambitloua to 
be thooght the most ancient and respectable of 
the Suevlan nation. Their claim they think 
confirmed by the inystcrlea of religion. On a 
stated day a procession is made into a wood con- 
secrated in ancient times, and rendered awful 
by augurlee delivered down from age to age. The 
aeveral tribes of the same deicent appear by 
their deputies. The rites begin with the 
slaughter of a roan, who is offered ai a victim, 
and thus their barbarous worship is celebrated 
by an act of horror. The grove is beheld with 
■opentitiouB terror. No man entexB that holy 
aanctnary without being bound with a chain, 
thereby denoting bis humble sense of bis own 
condition, and the superior attributes of the 
deity that fills the place. Should be happen to 
fall, be does not presume to rise, but in that 
grovelling state makes his way oat of the wood. 
'Fbe doctrine intended by this bigotry is, that 
from this spot the whole nation derives its 
origin, and that here it the sacred mansion of 
the all-ruling mind, the supreme Gud of the 
universe,^ whabulds every thing elie in a chain 


3 The Sempouea occupied both banks of the Viadrns 
(now the Onaa), with part of Pomeranls, Ilranden- 
borg-, and also of Silesia. Tlie late king- of Priitsltt 
has throam great ligfit on the history of the Seranonea. 
See his Memdri of the Hows of Brandenburg. 

4 TTie belief of s Supreme God, tho fovernor of the 
universe, has been from tlie earliest time common to 
bR nations, however rude and barbarous. It Is well 
known to bare been the persuasion of the Scythians, 
from whom the Germans derived their orlfiu ; and U is 
also known that the Scythians oflered human lacrlflcea. 
Accordingly we find the Semnonea addicted to Uie same 
barbarous rltea. llie old treatise of loelaudic mytho. 
l<^i entitled the Edds, shows that the Scandinavians 
beUeve In a supreme Deity, " the author of every thing- 
that exists: the external, the andeut, the living and 
awful Being: the searcher into concealed things, tho 
Being that uever chongeth.” See MaJlei's NortAerm 
Antifuitici, vol. i. p. 78. TTiat the Americans believed 
in a Ood and a future state, appears in Charlevoix and 
other trmvellerB. This coDcnniug opinion of all man- 
kind la obaerved by Olcero, who says, there nerer was 
a people so rude, so nvage, and so sunk Id ignorance, 
as not to be Impressed with the^klea of a supreme alU 
mlluf mlod. The conceptioiis oT men are, Indeed, groae 
and extravagant ; but bUII all arknowladga a superior 
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uf dependenca on his will and pleasnre. Tn 
tboM tenets much credit arises from the weight 
and influence of the Semnones, a populous na- 
tion, distributed into a hundred cantons, and by 
the vast extent of their territory entitled to 
consider themselves as the head of the Suevlmi 
nation. 

XI.. The I>angobsrds ' exhibit a contrast to 
the people last described. Their dignity is de- 
rived from the paucity of their numbers. Sur- 
rounded as they are by great and powerful na- 
tions, they live independent, owing their secu- 
rity not to mean compliances, but to that warlike 
spirit with which they encounter danger. To 
these succeed in regular order the Reudigiiians," 
the Aviones, Angles, and Vorinlaiis : the Ku- 
docians, Nuithones, and Suardoniani, all di'^ 
fended by rivers, -or embosomed in forests. In 
these several tribes there is iiotliiiig that merits 
attention, except that they all agree to worship 
the goddess Kiirth, or as they call her llerth," 

Beiiifr, and d divinity that sUri within them. KuU(t 
gefiM him /erHf nemo omnium Uim immamt, ciijiu tnen- 
tew non imbueril Doorum opinio. MuJ(i do dtii pram 
rentutHi: umnrt taweu ene rim et naiuram dicinaHi ur- 
bitroHiur. TufciU. (liunttion. lib. L ft. 13. 

5 The Jjinpohards are supposed, in the time of Au- 
guBtus, In huve InliRhited the country now cslled I.un- 
enhurg and Mngdcbnrff, on the west side of the 1 Ibe. 
Velleius PftterruluB Bays, they were subdued by Tll>e- 
rius, wlien he commanded In Gorraaiiy, and that they 
were a iK‘ople thnt exceodinl even German ferocity. 
Ftarii Lanzu!Hifdi ; ^ens cIkiih Gennana fvrocUnte 
fer'ooi . Veil Pnt Iih, il. cap. KVl Suetunhis (Life 
of Jiufwiiiis, ft. 1?1) sayi, they were driven beyond the 
13he. It Is evident, however, tiint they ufterwardu 
recovered their Btrength, since we And the domlulon 
of the Ijingohards Aourinbliig iii Italy, till in the yeiir 
7Bl they were Uitully niibdued by Charlemagne. ITielr 
code of laws Ib preserved by Liudenbrogluo. Tacltas 
lioB mode no mention of Uie DurgnndianB, perhaps Im*. 
canae they were in hla time of little or no coiiMidero- 
tlon ; though at the end of sevrml ceuturies, tliey were 
able to made an irruption Into Oaul, where they pos- 
BCwed the conntry which, after them, in to this day 
railed the province of Burgundy. Tbs BorgundUD 
laws are fttlli extant 

fl With regard to the seven nations hers enamerated, 
there are no lights of hbtory to guide os at a distant pe- 
riod. Droller supposes that the Reudlgnlans dwelt In 
what II now colled Mecklenburg, and Ljiaenbarg. The 
Ariunes, he thinks, were Bituated In a portion of the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, near a river whicb, after their 
name, Is called Avs by Hie inhabitants. The Vsrinlaiu are 
generally thought to have occupied the eastern part of 
Mecklenhurg, where the dty of Warren stauds at 
presenL Tlie Eudoelans, the Nulthones and Buardo- 
nlaoB, ire alnlbst lost In the mists of outhinlty, Hia 
Angles are better known. They occupied part of Hoi. 
Btetn and ffleiwick. In the fifth century they Joined the 
Saxons in their sxpeditlon into Britain, and, by giving 
the name of Fjigiand to the southern part of the ksUud, 
Immortallied the glory of their nation. 

7 As Taritns Is here speaking of the adoration paid 
to a goddess by the several natlona whose names have 
bivn ennmerated, Ills nut probable that. In Lattnlaing 


whom they oonalder u the common molbar of 
alL Thia divinity, accordlnf to their notion, 
interpoaea in human aflfklrt, and, at timea, vielta 
the several natlona of the globe. A aacred 
grove on an island ' In the Northern Ocean la 


a barbarous word, ha should give It a masculine ter. 
mlnatlon. The text sayn, Hirmuir, id est, Ttrram 
Matrem eoliuit So, It Becmn, the word Btands In oil 
the manuscripts; and yet. It may be presnmed, that 
the author wrote HaarasM. TTir name In all the 
northern Isngiisgra signifies earth ; In the aodeut Oo- 
.tlilc, nirtMa , lu the Anglo-Saxon, enrthe, ertho, her- 
ihtii In hlagllBh, rarfA. See AHiiguitiett yoL 

i. p. Jbi. Till' worship of Mother Earth has boeu com. 
mon In all unenlightened nations. Wo read In a Latin 
historian, tliat a tremor of the earth being felt when 
two armies wore in tlie hoot of buttle, Hempronlus, the 
Roman geueml, bound himself by a vow to build a tem- 
ple to the goddess. Tremente inter prtrlium rampo, 
Tellurem dt'om promiun trde pfacunt. J'lnrui. lib. 1. 
tap 19 Tlie deity that ]ireftldi‘d over the air and the 
elemrntit, waft supp^Mod to lie Hie katiiki of all, uid 
the earth the uoTiir.u. 'i1ils is clearly expressed by 
Lucretius : 

rc^lnnnn jieTpQnl imlrtT<, uM co« I'A-rifc .VIthu* 
lapiruuilutn Matiii Tubai pras.lviiarlt 

J-ib. If. XJI. 

The ftorao author, in onotlipr place, descrlbeft those two 
parcDlB producing cum and fruit, and the w hole human 
race: 

Omiiiliuft llle Idem Pati-i ml, onile a'nii lli^oeiilsi 
llumorom guOu com Uxtah Tula is ci>pu, 

Fcriii imil nllldu Tiugcv, ubtuLaqut IlIa, 

El gvnui liuuuinuui. 

i.ll) Il O'Jl 

nils Idea of a rreatlvc power was not confined to 
Greece and Romo " It was tlie opinion of all lha 
Celtic nations, and of the siinent Syrians, that the Su. 
prrroe Being, or relestlsl God, bsd united with tha 
earth to prctdiire Hie inferior deities, man, and all other 
creatures. Upon Hiia was founded that veiieratinn they 
had for the earth, which they eouelJered BS i goddeu. 
They railed her Monixa Kahtii, and Hie lUanis ot 
the Germans was Hie name as Fnra, or Frva, the wife 
of Odin, moHier of tho gmln , she os also known 
under Hie name of AftTAomm, or the goddess of love ; a 
name not very reroole from the Abtastk of Uie Phuml. 
ciana; and under that of Goya, which Hie indent 
Greeks gave tn the earth. 'ITie Father of the goda 
and MivTHEa EAim were called by some of the Scy- 
thian nations Jum-F.t and Aeis, by the Throrlana, 
CoTia and Bf.ndir ; by the inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy, SATUax and Ops. Antiquity Is full of traces of 
thia woTslilp, which was formerly universal. The 8cy. 
thlani adored tho earth as a goddiw, wife of the so. 
preme God ; the Turks eelebrated her hi their hymn, 
and tbo Persians offered sarrlflces tn her " Sorik«m 
Anttqwtief^ vol. i. p. 91. and 94, A fesllral In honour of 
MoTiiEa Eahth was Instituted by the Bcandlnavlons, 
and fixed at the first quarter of the leeond moon of tha 
year. Msllet says, they sacrlfired to the goddess tha 
Isrgest hog Hiey could get Thst the some worship wM 
paid by the rude inhobltsnta of Italy, we have tba au- 
tfaority of Horace In the Eplstie to Augustas: 

TsLAumi VOBCO, n5lTuuui Ucto yBsbsnt. 

8 Cloverlus pretends, that the Islaod Intended by 
cltus Is the Uie of Hlxjkx, which la In tha Baltic sea, oo 
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de<U«tt«d to brr. There itaudi her sacred 
chariot, oOrerod with a reotment, to be toacbed 
bjr the priest 0DI7. When she takes her seat 
in this hol^ rehlole, he becomes immediately 
oonsokHU of her presenoe, and in bis flc of en- 
thusiaam pursues her progress, llie chariot is 
drawn by cows yoked together. A general fes- 
tlral takes place, and public rcjoioJnp are heard, 
wbererer the goddess directs her way. No 
war is thought of; arms are laid aside, and the 
sword is sheathed. The sweets of peace are 
known, and then only relished. At length the 
same prieet declares the goddess satisfied with 
her visitation, and re-conducts her to her sanc- 
tuary. The chariot with the sacred nuntle, 
and, If we msy believe report, the goddess her- 
self, are purified in a secret lake. In this ab- 
lutioD certain slaves officiate, and instantly 
]ieriih in the water. Hence the terrors of su- 
perstition are more widely diffused ; a religious 
horror seisea every mind, and all are content 
in pious Ignorance to venerate that awful mys- 
tery, which no man can see and live. This 
part of the Suevlan nation stretches awfty to 
the most remote and noknowu recesses of Ger- 
many. 

XLl. On the banks of the Danube (fur we 
shall now pursue that river, in the same man- 
ner as we have traced the course of the Uhiiir,) 
ths first and nearest stale is that of the Hcr- 
mundurians,' a people in alliance with Rome, 


the roaat of Pumpraals. Ho mcntlomi a fnreftt on Uie 
IsJsnd, iu the midst of which ww s vsit lake, slwsys 
an oldect of aupentltion. Ls Bletterle observes, tliat 
Helmoidus, s writer of the twelfth century, calls the 
Lds of Ruoim the centre of psfsntsm till tlie mission, 
srles converted tbs nstlves, snd built s ohurob. Bat 
the Chrlstisn religion did not long prevsIL The hJaud- 
CTi, relapsing Into their former errors, bsaished Uio 
priests. Slid changed tbs churofa Into ■ templa for their 
pagan worship. And yet, as Tsdtos piscea thU island 
In tbs ocean, and ss be afterwards mentions the Bu. 
gisns (seo a. xUlL), without ascribing to them the same 
religious rites. It Is more likely to have been the Me of 
IIULIQU.AND, which la not far from the mouth of the 
Elbe. The Auglea (from whom our English anooton 
derived their name) were seated on this coast ; and 
Amkial bath shown. In his Cimbria Antiquities, th«t 
the ancient Garmans held this islsnH Iq great venera. 
thUL The word HEiLiacLUfO slfnlAes ** Holy Land.” 
Bes PeUontier, Hittoire det CWfss, tom, ft chap, la 
Other learned pretend that the kl^ in question was 
Zealand; but it la, after sU, not very certain or Impor. 
tut Nertkrru AttUf^Um, voL 1. p. 03. 

1 Ws sre now entsrlng on wbat may be considered as 
the third port of this Trestise. In the flrst the author 
has given s striking picture of the geoeral manners of 
the wbols nation, cooaldared as a people living under 
ths loflnenoo of ths same rough Dortbemdl mate. From 
ths bsglnnlng of ssatloi] xavUL be has traced tbs several 
states from ths head of tbs Rhine, In the oonntry of the 
0*^**>*^ along ths west e rs aids of Osiasuy to where 
It brsnebss oH sod forms the isle of Batavia. From 
pises Tsritos has traced the several nattoos to ths 


acting alwajs with fidelity, and for that reason 
allowed to trade not only on the frontier, but 
even within the limits of the empire. They 
are seen at large in the heart of our splendid 
colony In the province of llbetla, without so 
much ai a guard to watch their motions. T o 
the rent of the Germans we display campe and 
legions, but to the Hermundarlans we grant 
the exclailve privilege of seeing our houses and 
our elegant villas. They behold the splendour 
of the Romans, but without avarice, or a wish 
to enjoy IL In the territories of these people 
the Elbe takes its rise,* a celebrated river, and 


Elbe, end along the const of the Baltic to the Vlstuln, 
tliH eastern boondary of Oermuy. la this third divl- 
bioD of the work ho punuee the course of the Danube, 
as long as it divides Germany from the Vlndelld, from 
Xnricum, and Pannonln. He then follows the eastern 
side of the i-oontry, where a chain of mountains, or, as 
he exprecses It, mntual fear, draws the line of sepam. 
tlon from DsHa and Sarmatia. In this geographical 
chart, the flrst nation that ocean is that of the Her- 
munduiiana, who occupied a country 0 / prodigious ox- 
teot, st flrst between the Elbe, the river Bala, and 
Buiemuro (now BohemiR), which became the territory 
of the MarcomannI, when that people expelled the 
Boians, and fixed their habitation in the conquered 
country. In Uie time of T'acltua the Hermunduriaua 
poeseesed the aouthem part of Germany, and, being 
faithful to the Romans, were highly favoured. In the 
reign of Bfarcus Aureilua they entered Into a league 
with their oountr^men, and met with a total defeat 
The colony In Uie province of Riuetla (the country of 
the Grisouii), where they enjoyed a free IntorcomrBe, 
wat moat probably AuansTS ViNDEUCoatiH (now 
Aubburg). Vlndellca was a part of RhietiiL The 
liberty of panlng and repas^lng within the limits of tJie 
empire, wltbont a guard to watch their motions, whicJi 
was granted to the Hermunduiiaus, was a great mark 
of confldence. The like indulgence was not extended 
to other nations, as may be seen in the complaint of the 
Germans to the Ubians, then Inhabitants of the Agrip- 
plnlan colony : The earth, they aay, the light of heaven, 
rivers and cidee are barred against us ; and, to the dis- 
grace of men bom to the use of armi, we are obliged 
to approach the walls of your city defenceless, naked, 
In the custody of a guard, and even for thla a price Is 
exacted. Cff, fvod coafitw/rfiofiuf «< virit ad amta ma- 
tir, inermet, ao propa nudi, sub eustods et preiio coirs- 
mus. See Hist b. Iv. a 04. 

8 Tacitus la auppoaed In this place to be guilty of a 
geograpbkjal mistake. The source of the Elbe is In 
Bobomia, among tbe monntalna that separate that coun- 
try from SUeaia Bohemia, as will bo seen In the fol- 
lowing aectlon, was, aftsr the expulsion of the Bolani. 
Inhabited by tbe MarcomannI. It should, however, bo 
remembered that the Hermunduiisns served In the 
army of Maroboduuit, In bis expedition against tbe 
Boians, and, perhaps, were rewarded with an allot- 
roent of laoda hi th^ part of Bohemia where the Elbe 
takes its rise. If so, Tacitos bad made no mistake. 
There la a riw, ealled the Enas, which rlsea In Soabla, 
and this, It la supposed by some of tbe oommontators, 
Tadtus oonfeundad with the aoiirce of the Elbe j a river 
more known by the victories of Dmiiu and Tlberiiia, 
than by any discoveries made by the Bomana alnca the 
days of those two conunandera. 
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formerly well koown to the Uoinmoe. At pr«- 
MDt we only hear of Ita name. 

XLir. Contignooi to the laat mentioned 
people Ilea the country of the Narlacana,* and 
next in order the Marcomannlana * and the 


and protection of Home. To our arma they 
are not often Indebted : we chooae rather to aap- 
ply them with money. 

XLIII. At the back of the Marcomannlana 
and Quadlani lie aeveral natiooa of oonaldera* 


next in order the Marcomannlana* and the and t^uadlana lie aeveral nationa oi oonaiorr*- 
Quadlana. Of theae the Marcomannlana an* 1 ble force, anch aa the Maraifniana,’ the Gotb- 
the moat eminent for their atren^h and mill- , Iniani, the Oiiann, and the Burlaiia, In dreta 
tary glory. The very territory now In their and language the two laat reaemble the Sue- 
pomeoilon la the reward of valour, acquired by viana. The Gothiniana, by their uae of the 
ihe expulalon of the Bolans. Nor have the Gallic tongiie, and the Onlnna by the dialect 

’ ' of Pannonla, are evidently not of German 

original. A further proof ariaea from their 


Narlacana or Quadlana degenerated from their 

anceaton. Aa far aa Germany la waahed by | original. A further proof ariaea irom ineir 
the Danube, theae three nationa extend along aubmlttlng to the diigrace of paying tribute, 
♦u- anri imyn froiitier of the couiitrv. imnoaed uDon them aa aliens and Intrudera, 


the banka, and from the frontier of the country. 
The Marcomannlana and the Quadiant, within 


impoaed upon them aa aliens and Intrudera, 
partly by the Sarmatlana, and partly by the 


oboduua* and of Tudrua. Foreign princes at > 
prewnt away the aceptre; but the atrength of 
their monardiy" depends upon the countenance 


The Marcomannlana and me ^^uaoiana, wimm | partly oy mo oannaii»ii«, 

our own memory, oboye<l a race of king*, born ; Qaadiana. The Gothiniana have still more 

among themselves, the illuitrioua issue of Mar- j reason to blush ; they submit* to the drudgery 

Foreign princes at j of digging Iron in mines. But a small part of 

’ .u country la occupied by these 

several nations; they dwell chletly In forests, 
or on the auminlt of thst continued ridge of 
mountains,* by which Suevia Is divided and 
be|>HrRted from other tribes thst lie still mors 
remote. Of these the Lygians ** are the most 
powerful, stretching to a great extent, and giv - 
ing their name to a number of anbordiiiato 
communltii'i. It will Hutfice to mention the 
moat considerable; namely, tlie *' Arlans, thn 
llelvecones, the Manimians, the Elysiants and 


3 Tho Narisroiis (KTiipled the cooiitry between Bo- 
hemia semI the Ihuiube, which la now part of Bavaria, 

4 The MorrotnonnUna, before they took possession 
of Bolerauin, or Bohemia, are said to have Inhabited 
the j'ountry near the Dannbe, now called the duchy of 
Wirteinbunr, in the north part of the circle of Suabla 
nipy derived tlieir name from the ciirumstance of 
their being settled on the borders of Germany, the word 
Msao signifying a frontier or boundary. The Qusdlans 
ocriiplcd Moravia and part of Austria; In the time of 
Ttciius, abrsve and warlike people, but In the reign of 
Valkwtinisn and Vilhsr, b nation of little consequence. 
See Ammlanus MsrcelUnus, b. xxix. ch. 15. 

5 Morobodmia was king of the Msrcomannlsns. For 
BD account of him, and his alliance with Uie Romans 
■gainst Arminlus, see Anna!*, b. IL s. 46 : snd see Vcl- 
Iclus Fsterculus, who says, that tills prince, a barbar- 
ian by Ida birtli, not by hU talents, wm able to subdue 
the nelghbouriug states, or by conventions to reduce 
them to subjection. Maroboduus, natione ma^'i quam 
raiioTU harbaruM, ./fai/iHtot omnei aut hello domuti, aul 
eoMditumitnu tui jttrit ftcit. JJb. 11- s. 108. He ww at- 
tacked afterwards by Cotumlda at the bead of a power- 
ful army, and driven from his throne. He fled lor re- 
fuge Into Italy, and lived a sUt« prisoner at Ravenna 
during a tpMe of twenty ywa, furgetUng all his for- 
mer dignity, and growing grey In disgrace and misery. 
Attmah, b. IL a 03. With regard to Todros, the other 
prince mentioned by Ttdtas, nothing U known at pro- 
sent. 

0 We are told by Taritas that It was the policy of 
Rome to make even kings the InitrainentB of her 
arabltton. With this view, the emperors dUposed of 
sceptres whenever an occasion offered Itself; 
eordlngly Tlbe^^□^ to keep In •oyeclion a larg* body 
of German emigrants, appointed Vannlas to reign over 
them. .4»iJwli, U IL a 03. When the German prim^ 
was afterwards att^deed by the Hermundurlans. the 
emperor Claudia* declined to take any part In the war, 
thinking it sufficient to promise the German king a ofe 
ietreat,*lf the Insurgenta prevailed agalnut him. Art- 
nmU b xlL a 29. We read In Dio. b. Ixvll. that the 
Lygians, haras^d in Myiia by the Suevlans. sent their 
ambassadors to solicit the protection of Doroltian, 


7 History hna not loft materials for an accurate ac- 
count of the four natioua here enumenOed. 'I'he omn- 
roentator*. however, awilgn their ti^rliorlee In the foU 
lowing manner, llic Marslgnlsiis dwelt on the north- 
east of Bohemls, near the Vladnis (now the Onaa), 
which rises In Moravle, and rune thningh Slleeia, Bnia- 
denborg, and Pomerania Into tho Baltic. Tlio Goth- 
iiilans Inhabited part of Sllealo, and Hungary. Tlie 
Oalam bordennl on the last people, and eateiulrd os far 
a* the Danube. The Biirions were setUed near tiis 
Krspftck moanUlmi, end ibe souiws of the Vistula. 

8 Ptiileiny mentions Iron-mines In or near the coun- 
try of the Qnadians. The Gothiniana laboured In tho« 
mines, nnd liad therefore, says Taritus, more reason 
to be aaliHined of their submission. 'HjIs la well ex- 
plained by Ernest, the German editor : they bad bon, 
and did not make use of It to aaaert their liberty. Tho 
answer of Sidon to Crm^ne, king of Lydia, U well 
known: The people he said, who have most Iron, wlU 
bo masters of all yonr gold. 'Die Gothiniana did not 
understand that plain and obrlous truth. 

9 These aro the mountolni between Moravia, Hub- 
gary, Silesia, and Bohemia. 

lOTbenationof the Lygl"ns Inhabited port of 

„f pni»liu u«l PB*""* "• f" •• ^ 

billL Th.ym mrallo*"* ‘y 

*■ n The .UmUoii oI tbrte .erwil tribe. ■«""»> h« 

rtated with any degree of certainty, 

learned rritJet. placo them In SReria, 

■od Poland, between tho VTadnis (the Onaa) ^ 
rto I Virtnia Some of the rooimentatora wtil ^ve H, l^t 


waa unwilling to Involve tbo empire in a war, and 
therefore aent a slender force, but privately amUted 
with a supply of mooey 


the word SiMa was derived from the 
ELTsisxa The etymology seems to ^*5***^ 
Law It Is supported does not merit farther farquirr. 
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NahamllAnt. llie kit ihow a ^ore famoai 
for tb« antiquity of itireliglouf rites. The priest 
appears In a female dress. The gods whom they 
worship are. Id the kngasge of the country, 
known by the name of Aids, by Roman Inter- 
preters said to be Castor and Pollux.* lliere 


1 It has bsen obierred (s, lx. note), that the Greeks 
and Eomsns smnied themMlTes with s discorerf of 
their own deities In the vsriooj otjeetu of snperstltioaa 
veneration among’ the barbarous nations, which their 
arms had overawed nr ronqd^red. The Homans wor. 
shipped Castor and Pollnx, as two stars propitious to 
maxinerB : Horace calls them Fratr^M tucida 

tid*raj but It Is not probable that the Naharvallana 
ever heard of the Roman mythult^gy. During a storm 
they saw meteors aod glittering lights ou the sstls and 
masts of ships. Considering thoM exhslatioos as the 
forerunners of an approaching calm, they deified that 
phenomenon, snd paid their adoration to It Benecafaas 
described It with exartness : lu storms, he saye, Castor 
and Pollnx shine like stars on the sails of the vessel, and 
the maiineri then conceive tliat they are favoured by 
thoee deities. In utagna tempettate apparent quan 
tieVee wio ituidenttu j adjucari m turn penrlitanteM exit, 
timant PoUucit et Catlorit numine. Sen. Natural. 

lib. L L 1. TTie NaharvaUani, who dwelt near 
the Baltic., were well acquainted with this igmtfatutu, 
aod called it In their own language, by tbu name of Alff, 
or Alp, which, according’ to Keyaler (see bis Celitc Anti, 
fuitiet,) Is still the term among the unrthem nations 
for the genii of the mountains, 'facltus, It Is most 
likely, changed the word to Alcts ; but that the Greek 
aud Roman Castor and PuUnx entered into the Idea of 
rude barhatkns. Is a supposition too improbable. The 
Germans worshipped, as Canar Hays, those objects of 
sight by which they were benefited ; they saw the 
operations of nsture, oud thought them the immediate 
effect of a deity presiding in that department. The 
Greeks and Homans did the same. When they found 
among barbarians a god of war, a gx>d of thunder, or a 
goddess of love, they found tbelr own dlTlniUes, and 
made tbeirxellglnD universal The late Dr Muagrare, 
Id his Dissertation on the Grecian Mytbolog 7 , was 
aware of this national vanity, and, accordingly, observes 
that the Greeks were sagadous enough to find out their 
own gods in PersU, notwithslandlug the known cuu- 
trarlety of the two religions. The Persians, wo are 
told, worshipped Jupiteb under the name of Oaouss. 
onj Badu under the name of Arimaniui ; aud Vbnui 
under ths name of Mitba. It was the same with 
respect to the Romans and ths GauJa The msny 
peenliar saperstitioni of the druids were so totally 
foreign to all we know of the Homans, sa to preclude 
every idea of one nation having borrowed from the 
other. Tet Csetar does not hesitate to say, that the 
Gauls worshipped Apollo, Mais, Jopma, and Mi- 
■aavA ; meaning, as may be supposed, certain gtali cor- 
rcepondloff in UmIt attributes to those so denominated 
by hla countrymen. The gods of Bcandlnavia were in 
i^er times coDsubetantiated, In like manner, with the 
gods of Latiumi but no one will pretend that their 
WooBJ*, Tiioa, and Fbica, were copies of Jupitlb, 
Miaovav, and V^mja. And yet, wbeu the Goths came 
to intiralx with the Romans, they found resemblsnce 
enoofh between their gods to translate each of those 
words by the other, and this eustom appears so aalvarsaJ, 
that wd havs no other way of rendering WaDNaaosT, 
1 BOtiDAT, and Fudat, into latiu, but by oalUng them 
Ptsa Maicuiii, Jotik and VaNamn. bee Uosgrave 


are, indeed, no idok In their country ; no syu). 
bolio repreaentatlon ; no traoea of foreign super- 
atltioD. And yet their two deities are adonnl 
In the charheter of yonng men and brotben. 
The AHbdi are not only superior to the other 
tribei aboTo-mentloned, bnt are also more fierce 
and savage. Not content with their natural fero- 
city, they study to make themselves still more 
grim and horrible by every addition that art 
can devise. Their shields arebUck ; their bodies 
painted of a deep colour and the darkest niglit 
is their time for rushing to battle. The audden 
surprise and funereal gloom of such a band of 
sable warriors are sure to strike a panic through 
the adverse army, who fiy the field, as if a legion 
of demons bad broke loose to attack them ; so 
true it is, that in every engagement the eye is 
first conquered. Beyond the Lygians the next 
etate Is that of the Gothonne,* who live under 
regal government, and are, by consequence, 
ruled with a degree of power more rigorous than 
other parts d 1 Germany, yet not unlimited, nor 


on the Oreeian 3ftfi/ioloiy, p. 13—15. Hence w'e may 
conclude, that though T'acitus fluds Castob and Polluv 
among a race of uvoges bordering on the Baltic, it 
was, not withstanding, nothing more than some of the 
attrlbates of those mythological deities, whom a groH 
and ignorant pooplu womliipped under the name or 
Alpp, or Alp, changed by tiiu lloman author into tho 
word Alcib. But it is observable, that Tacitus tbrou n 
from himself what Is said in thu text of Cabtoe snd 
Pollux, since be adds expresaly, that bo follo^vB the 
Romau interpretation : interprrfaliuMe Rovuma Caito. 
rew Pollurcwgue memoraHt Whoever is desirous lo 
have a clear Idea of tho German and Scandinavian godn, 
will find a full account in the Sorthem AnUquitiet, vol. 
L ch 0; as also in Schedlos, Be Biit Qervtanit. It is 
evident in YeraU'guu’s Bntixh Anltquitiet, that tlie 
German and other nurtbpTD nations worahipped the Sun 
and Moon, whence were derived Sunday snd Monday 
and also Tuium, Wodem, Thom, Fbica or Fbxa, and 
Seatxb, c^led Saturn by tiie Roman writers j and 
thence we have Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, formed in regular anccestdon, from 
the deities above enumerated. In that rude system of 
theology, the national vanity <)f the Greeks and Romans 
found Jupiter, Mari, Mercury, aud the rest See this 
tract, a lx. note. 

2 The custom of painting the body hw been in general 
nse among all savage nations, for ornament, tu vt ell as 
terror In the day of battio. Cesar says, the Britons in 
general paint themselves with a oad, which gives s blue 
cast to the skin, and makes thorn look dreadful la buttle. 
Book V. a li. The elder Pliny (b. xxll. s. 1.) mentions 
the same custitm among the Darinni and Sarmatlaua It 
Is almost Boperfiuons to say, tlmt the Britons, u ho 
retired to the hills of Caledonia, were called Piers, from 
the coitom of painting their bodies snd their shlelda 
For an account of the same practice ampng tite tribes 
od North America, tee Crenaius, Uitloria CanadentiM. 
p. 7a 

8 The Gnthones dwelt near the mouth of the Vistuln, 
lu part of Pomerania and the north-west of Poland. If 
they were not the same as the Goths, who.wlll be men- 
tioned hereafter, they ware most probably In kllianca 
with that famous people. 
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entirely hoetUe to cItH liberty. lu tbe oeigh- 
boorhood of tbeee people, we And, on the ■««- 
coast, the Rof iaiu and LemorlaDi,* both snbjaet 
to royal aathorltj. When their roaod shields 
and short swords are mentioned, there are no 
other particiilan worthy of notice. 

XLIV. The people that next occur are the 
Sulones,* who may be said to Inbaldt the ocean 
itself. In addition to the strenflh of their 
armies, they bare a powerful narid force.* ITie 
form of their ships Is pecollar. Every vesael 
has a prow at each end, and by that ctintrlrani'e 
is always ready to malce head either way. Sails 
are not In use. nor is therea range of oars at the 
sides. The marlnera, as often happens in the 
navigation of riverm, take different stations, and 
shift from one place to another, as the exigence 
may reqnire. Riches are by this people held in 
great esteem ; ' and the public mind, debased by 


4 The Ruglana were kltuated on the Baltic ibore. 
The town of Uihjexwalu and the Uk of Riiniif are 
Bnbabtlng memorials of this people and thetr same. 
The Lemuruuu were In the neighbourbood of the 
Itoglaru on the coast of the Baltic, near the city of 
Dat^tziq. Hutory has recorded .the exploits of the 
Hesitli, who afterwards Inhabited the territory of the 
last-mentloaed people, and were the first of the Ger. 
iDBDs, who, under Odoacei, established themselves in 
Italy but with regard to the Kuglans there are no 
lights to guide us. 

5 Hie Solones occupied Sweden, and the Danish hdes 
of Fuoen, lAngland, Zeeland, &c From them and the 
Cimbtians Issued forth the Normau race, who carried 
the terror of tholr arms through several parts of Europe, 
and at length took poaaesslnu of the fertile provlnoe in 
France, which derived from thoae adventurem the pre- 
■entn&meof Nunuandy The Goths, the Visioothb, 
and OsTBf>GOTHB, overturned the Roman empire, and 
took the city of Romp, which had rainly promised ttaelf 
an eternal duration, and boasted of the Immorabla 
stone of the caplCol : capUoUt immobile tajitm. The 
Iswi of the Visigoths are still extant, but they have not 
the simplicity of the German lawa. The Buionu are 
said by Tadtns to have dwelt In the ocean ; tpsa fa 
•ceaao. Scandinavia (the ancient name of SwEDEif and 
Nobwat) was supposed to ba an island. Flioy sayt, 
that the Baltic Sea (which he calls Cooaxus SlMus) Is 
filled with a number of islands, of which ScandlnaTla is 
tha largest ; but no more than a small portloa of it was 
known to the Romans. FUny, lib. iv. a IS. 

6 The naval force of the SoUmes was for a long tlma 
considerable. Tbelr deecendanta In'lfeh elerenth cen- 
tury, had the honour of ftamiiif the code nauticml 
laws, which were published at Wlsby, the capital dty 
of the bla of Gothland. Tba North American trlbea 
build their rmnoea in the same form. The axtrsmltlOT 
tennlnatc in two sharp potnts ; so that. In order to go 
backward, the canoa-man hara only to ehanga oAcaa. 
Ha who raaialDs behind, staers with hla oar. All tha 
canoea, the smallest not exosptad, carry sail, and with 
a favourable wind make twanty laagnaa a day. Charle- 
voix, letter xiL 

7 Tba love of money la hare stslfDad as tba cause of 
that state of sUvwy in which the aoiones wsrt contact 

toUva. The obaervation Is worthy of Tacitus, who, upon 
this oreaslDn, callad to mind tba good old lapoblic, and 
know that tha great revolution that happaned, was 


that pasalon, yields to the foverament of one 
with unconditional, with pualre obadlence. 
Despotlam Is here fully established. The people 
are not allowed to carry srms In common, like 
the reat of the German nations. An officer Is 
appointed to keep In a magaxlne all the military 
weapons, and for this purpoae a slave is always 
choaen. For this policy the oetensible reason 
is, that the ocean Is their natural fence against 
foreign invasiona, and in time of peace the 
giddy multitude, with arms ready at hand, soon 
proceeds from luxury to tumult and commotion. 
But the truth Is, the Jealousy of a despotic prince 
does not think it safe to commit the core of his 
arsenal to the nobles or the men of Irigenuons 
birth. Even a manumitted slave Is not At to be 
trusted. 

XLV. At the further extremity beyond the 
Suiones there la another sea,* whoee sluggish 
waters seem to be In a state of stagnation. By 
this laxy element the globe is said to be encircled, 
and the suppooltion receives some colour of pro- 
bability from an extraordinary phenomenon 
well known in those regions. Tlie rays of the 
setting sun* oontinne till the return of dsy, to 
brighten the hemisphere with so clear a light, 
that the stars are imperceptible. To this it is 
added by vulgar credulity, that when the sun 
begins to rise., the sound of the emerging lumi- 
nary Is distinctly heard, and the rery form of 


oensloned by a total change of pHuriple ; that li, by 
BubstltiillDg a passion fur riches lu the room nf anoleut 
virtue. As a proof of the vast wealth nf the SiunNts, 
Adam of Bremen {Eceleria$ttcnl Ihtiory^ rh. 5i33) de- 
scribes t temple built at Ubaola (now Upsal), not fkr 
from the cities of Slctona snd nirm. The temple, he 
says, Ib richly adorned wltJi gold, and the pe<tple wor- 
ship the ststodi of their priodpal gods. Tnog Is Bcated 
on a couch, with Wooes on one side, and Fairs on tba 
other. Btockbolm, the present capital of Sweden, rasa 
out of the ruins of the two andent cities of Slctona and 
BIrca. The crown among Uie Bulones Is said by the 
learnt to have been hereditary, not electtvs j and this 
seems to be fairly inferred from an arbitrary gorara. 
ment, that knew no limltaUona, no uncertain or praca- 
lious rule of snbmlBdon. 

8 Tbe Frosen Ocean, which begins in latitude Bl, can 
■eerce be deemed navigable. That this tea wae meant 
by Tadtna, Is by no means certain. It la more probabla 
that be had in contemplation the Dartbern extremity of 
the Baltic Sea, wUh the gul/^ of Finland and Bothnia, 
which ere frosen every wintor, and, conseijiieDUy, hn- 
practloable to mariners, 

'll It is well knoam that Id the northern cllrastee, the 
sun, In some latitudes, is above the borlxou during the 
fonr and twenty boors { in others still laors to the 
north, an entire month, and at tbe pole faH six mootba. 
Astrooomj was not well nuderstood lu the days of 
Tarltos : hence the Idea of tbe son amerging out of the 
sea, and tha horses of the god being vidhlc. Tacitus 
has given a poetical daaeripUoo, like that in Juvenal 
(sat xiv. V S80), whkb laMtiMs the sun hlsOnf la.tha 
Herculean gulf. 

Aiidlrt Hnvalw iMdmtni |pusU« w)«u 
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the bonet, the blue of glory round the baud oft orally found among the aballowe; aometinift 
the god, ii jNdptble to the tight The booiida- / the ehm Concerning the mtore or the ca^ 
Hei of nature, it It generally bellered, terminate I of thie oonaretion, the borborlAiia, with thdr 


here.' 

On the ooaat to the ri^t of the Saerlaa 
ocean ^ the iEatTmiii bare Axed tbeir babltatfon. 
in tbdr drem and wannm they resemble tbe 
Snerljuu, bat tbelr Unpoege hu more affinity 
to tbe dialect of Britain. They worship the 
mother of the gods.” The figure of a wild boar 
li the symbol of their ■npentltloo ; and he, who 
has that emblem abont him, thinks himself se- 
onre eren in the thickest ranks of the enemy, 
wltboat any need of arms, or any other mode 
of defence. Tbe use of iron Is unknown, and 
their general weapon Is a club. In the cultiva- 
tion of com, and other ftnits of the earth, they 
labour with more patience thsn !■ consistent 
with the natural laxinesa of the Germans. 
'Iheir Industry Is exerted In another Instance : 
they explore the sea for amber. In their lan- 
guage called GLus/ and are the only people 
who gather that curious snbstanoe. It is gen- 

1 Tbe ondsiiti tboogfat that tbe oceaii was tbe 
boondarj of nstare, sitd that no land lay beyond it 
Thus Cortlas, ipesklag of tbe Indian Ocean, says, that 
Nature can proceed no farther. Ns Naturaut \w'd^ 
pMg proeedfira. Ub. Lx. a 2a He afterwarda 
talks of Alexander’s entering Utmt tea which Nature 
d es i gned as the utmost limit of tbe habitable world. 
Lio 0 M deewrrsre tit Utud Mare, quod reb%u kuatanu 
Urminum vohUt we NaUtra, lia Lx. a a ” 

9 The iEstyans inhabited the kingdom of Prosala, 
Bamogitla and Conrland, and the palatinate of liro- 
nla. La Bletterle la of opinion, that they were called 
Mam trom tbe word Ekt, because they were situated 
on the eastern side of Germany, on the borders of the 
Suerlan Oeean, or the Baltic Sea. Their language bore 
an affinity to the Biitlih, beouise tbe beople, lying con- 
tlgnooB to flarmatla, retaliied tbe Scythloo-Celtle dialect, 
which was for a long time In use among the Britons. 

3 Fua, or Fuel, was deemed to be the mother of 
tbe gods. Bee NortMam Anti^tioe, sod a. xL note. 
Brotlar asyi, that veatlgea of their symbolic represen- 
tation are still snbelatlng In Sweden, where the pea- 
sants, In the month of February (tbe sesaon formerly 
acred to Fmaa), make boars of paste, and nae them In 
snpersUtkKH oeremonleB. See Eccard, De Bekue From. 
tAm OrientmUe, tom. L p. 40BL 

4 FUny (b. xxxtUL s. S) agrees with TaeUns that 
amber or si« oo fa s Na,W M by tha Germans called gimeum t 
a word LstUdied from ousa, or otsaa Ho aya, that tt 
wa fonod hi gre at quantltia In the Islands of tbe north, 
em aeoa, and that ona of those Islands, remarkably pro- 
doctiTO, wa known by the name of Oimearia. Hie 
Greeks uaed the word elntnm for amber, and theoee 
gare to tha plaas that produced that aubstanee the 
nans of Eucnmai but, eoBfbnndhif tbe Ykneti 
( now tbe Veiiotians) with the VajiaDi, who dwelt on 
tha harden of Sarmatls, and were the oonr e yen of 
aaber Into Italy, they errooeoualy rappooed that tbe 
•ahataoea, which they ao much admired, wa gathered 
on tha hanks of tha Budamdb, now the Po. Adopting 
that B^rtaka, tha poets Mgned that the Staten of Phae- 
ton ware a n rsrt a d into poplars, and that their tears, 
dtatmiaf through tha pores of tbe trees, formed. the con- 


ninaJ wiot of oarioaity, make no lihiuiry. 
AjDongfl other •apa^aJtfM dlfofahrgBd by the 
aea, thli subatanoe lay long neglected, till Honuii 
luxory gava It a name, and broogfat it into re- 
quest. To the Mvaga it la of no use. They 
gather it in rude heaps, and offer it to sale 
without any form or polish, wondering at tbe 
price they receive for IL There la reason to 
think that amber ii a distilla tion from certain 
trees,* ainca in the traniparent medium we aee 

oretloa, whldi aenred to embelilah the dress of tbe Ro- 
man ladies. 

Ind* flnnt Isduyma I itllUtaiiiM nltrifwmt 
Da nmli riactn dotIi, ijdc hiddni Trn*u 
£xd|dl, etnoTlbu mlttit gailanfli Tjihri.. 

MrrAwnn. Lib. IL t. 4M. 

Antbon make mention of other placet, bealdei the 
banks of the Po, where amber Is gathered ; such os the 
eoostof Marseilles, and diron porta of Asia, Africa, 
and eren America j bat Hartman, who wrote the Hm- 
tory of tke Fruttian Jwebert treota all those accounts oiii 
fables, and denies aatber to be fonnd any where but iu 
the northern countries of Europe, vlx. Poland, Silesia, 
Jutland, Holstein, and Denmark ; but moat of all iu 
Pruaria, where tbe amber gathered on the coast yields 
that prince a handsome rerenne. Bee Chsmben*i Dic- 
tionaiy, rerbo Jmicr. 

^ NotaraUsts are much divided as to the origin of 
aeaber, and to what dasa of bodies It belongs somo 
referring It to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and 
some even to the animal kingdom. Its natural history, 
■nd Its chemical analysis, afford something in favour of 
each opinion. Some have imagined it a concretion of 
the tears of birds, or the urine of cer tain beasts j and 
others, a congelation formed in the BalUo sea, or In 
fountains, whore It Is found swimming Ubs pitch. On 
the other hand, it U suppooed by many to be a bitumen 
trickling Into tbe sea from subtarrmneous sources, and, 
when concreted, thrown ashore by the waves. T^ 
last opinion seams now to ba dlscwded. Many contend, 
that It is produced in Prumla by miwing with tbe vitrlo- 
Uo nits sbouDdlng In that eountry, and. Its fluidity 
bdug flxad, It oongeota Into what we oaH aatSer. Tbe 
obomisbi ore as much dlvldad os the naturalists : soiae 
of thorn refer it to tbe dass of sulphars ot bltumcDB, 
while otfaen contend that It Is of tha vegetable kind, 
from Its resolving Into tha same piindplei with vege- 
tahlea j via. water, splJit, wit, and oil. Bee Cliambera*s 
LNef^oMvy. To 4adde betwoon ao many oontaodlng 
portiea ta not the bnalneaa of these TTTw^«Hnw j bat 
that ombor la not a mlnaral or aabtamDeouaiubatnMK, 
may be Inferred from tbe spidert, ants, and bees, and 
othw inaoota, which are almost unlverMlly found In the 
tnoaperent body. Pope, In hta aottiioal style, has said, 

Frstty, Ib mSw to nhMvs ths Ima 
Of haln, md itnva, nd dirt, nd grabi, nd voniaj 
■ TW ihiiiM? '*• kaev, an naUln- ileh u rai% 

Bst wcBdor bo* lbs dorll pH Uwre. 

If the anthorlty oi another poet may b# admitted. 
Martial has removed the sr on der. He teJIa oa, in three 
beontlfril eplgrama, that amber ta a distillation from 
tbe bronobM of tbe poplar; that in Its fluid stata It 
cotchea varloaa InMcta, and afterwarda hardsolng Into 
a solid substance, indoaea them In a tomb that cnhaDces 
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ill Tariety of iDMCta, and eren animali of tbt 
whig, whleh, being eanght In the tUooob fluid, 
are aftenrarde, when It growe hard, Inooriioca- 
ted with it. It li probable, therefore, that ae 
the eaet hae Ita luxuriant plantatkna, where 
balm and franklnoenee penplre throogh the 
porea of treea, eo the oondnenU and Ulande of 
the weet hare their prolific groree, whoee 
JnJoee, fermented hj the heat of the ean, die- 
eolre Into a liquid matter, which fella Into the 
eea, and, being there oondeneed, li afterwardi 
diecharged bj the wiodi and waree on the op- 
poeite ehore. If you make an experiment of 
amber by the application of fire, It kindlee, like 
a torch, emitting a fragrant flame, and In a 
little time, taking the tenacioui nature of pitch 
or roein. Beyond the Sulunee, we next find 
the nation of Sitones," dltferlng lu nothing from 

tbalr relue. The dMalral reader will, perhape, be 
pleeied to Ind Martiul'a clegut vene* liuorted lu thU 
piece. Tlie flnt ii od e bee iucloaed iu embt^r : 

Et Ut*t, loo»t PhBctontldc condlta foiti, 

LTt TldMtnr apt* nccUirc rlaoi* mm 

Dl^pnuu UnUmun pnlliun talU ilia lobunun, 

CradlUte at ipum Or volaUic mol. 

* Ub, It. cplf . 3*1 

The seroDd deeoibee e viper caagbt io tbe traoflpe* 
rent lubttance, where It hmi e nobler tomb than Cleo- 
patra. 

ncniibu HiUadom rmmU dam flpen orvil, 

Flaxlt ta otMiantnm toccliui (Hnua (i.-rain 

Qiw dum miiatsT ptofol k ran Ivnarl, 

Conemo rlffult Tkncu rrpmto (pda. 

Pit iLbi rofsll pUcoaijClfOfialra, Mi^ltbro, 

^’■p«n kl tuiumlo nobiUMn )ac«t. 

Lib. It. avlK* .l!) 

1'ho third epigram dosaibee an ant oiitomtHMl In the 
Mine mmuuer : 

Dum rbMtonUs fbrmka Tmj^aUir lu umbra. 

Impllcalt tniTMni lucdna gutta rcrom 

Sic mada qua Jbarmt rlru cotUrmpia nuumtf. 

Pancrlbaa fWetaot dodo protkaa mia. 

Lib. Ti. «f1^> 

Whether UertUl had lufilcleDt phyiloal knowledge, 
may itlll be matter of doubt but a late writer (For- 
mey, of tbe Academy at Berliu), wb« panoad Ua lu. 
qulry with nnweerled dUlfeoce, bai eoncluded, not 
without probeblUty, that amber la a fluid that ooiee 
from pine ead poplar treea. 

b Ute SItimm, eecordlng to BroUer and otben, were 
tbe inhabltenta of Korwayi and atnee they are meo- 
tioned aa a people ludaded In tbe leneral name of tbe 
Suerlan netton, an Idea may be formed of tbe raat ex- 
tent of that prodtgloua territory, reaefalug from tbe 
Baltic to the Danube. The atata of alavary, to which 
they aubmltted, la mentkmed In tbe ampba^ wfnmjw 
of Tadtua. They dafenarmted from liberty, becauae 
they were oootant to be alaraa In a land of free, 
dom i and dbey ware aonk beneath tbe oaual de- 
baatment of aerrltnda, beeanae they endured the 
galUaf ~ yoke of a female reign. Tadtoa makee that 
raOeotkm In tbe true tpliit of a Roman republican, who 
knew that It waa tbe policy of hla country, not to 
anffcr the aofter aex to Intermeddle In any department 
of tbe atate. Tbe lad lea at Rome, were, daring tbeir 
whole Urea, aotd«^ to tbe aotboiity cir Ihelr fatbera, 
tbeir huabanda, or tbeir brotben. From the eapulaloD 


the former, except the tkmeoeee, with which 
they aofler a woman to reign over them. Of 
thia people It li not enough td aay, that they 
bare degenerated from civil liberty ; they an 
■unk below alavery Iteelf. At thli place eoda 
the territory of the Suevlana. 

XLVI. Whether tbe Feuolnlaua,' the Vene- 
dlaus, and Fennlana, are to be accounted Ger- 
mane, or claaeed with tba people of Sarmatla,' 
la a point not eaiy to be determined : though 
the Peuduiana, called by aome the Baetamiaua, 
bear a atrong resemblance to tbe Germane. 
'They uae the tame laiigauge . their drea and 
habItatiouB are thn aame, aud they are equally 
Inured to aloth and filth. Of late, however, iu 


of tba Tarquiu family, no title alluding to tbe rank or 
employment of the huaband, waa annexed to tbe wife. 
There were no torma in the LaUa language to alguify 
I tonatrets, cf rcfafrexi, or even empreu. When tbe fatbera 
were wUliug to larlih Utlea and dlgnltiea oh Llrla, tbe 
! mother of Tlberlua, that politic prluce reairalned tbalr 
aeal by reminding them, that It waa a atata not 

to be prodigal of hoooun lu favour of women. AmmaU, 
b. 1. X 14. Frelnabemlaa, who, In hia aapplemant ti> 
Livy, baa glveu a deacriptlun of Germany, la angry wltli 
Tarltna for tbe opinion whb-h ao pointedly proaciibea a 
femnle reign. He aaya (b. civ. b. 81) that. In the Ume of 
Tadtus, Norway waa go remod by a queen dliUngulabed 
by her iplrlt of euterpriae. He aMa, that there haa 
been a aurceadon of other herulnea, wboae wisdom, 
magmuilmity, and warlike acblevementa, the glory of 
I the prondeat monarch haa not been able to aurpnaa. 
I^nt Frelnshemlua, it aboold be remembered, waa bU- 
^ torlographer to Christina, Queen of Sweden, and kla 
. work ia Uodleated In his royal miitreaa. 

0 Tho Pearinlaua, often known by tbe namo of Baa- 
tarnlans, and ao called by Pliny, dwelt on tbe eastern 
; side of Oerraany, and extended as far as the island now 
j called Ploxlna, which U formed by tbe brnnrbea of tbe 
I Danube, near tbe l*ontlc Sea. Ibe territory of tbe 


I Venedians, a rontJgnoaa people, lay on the nurtb-east 
aide of Germany, and itrelrfaed ovar a long tract of 
' country as far as tbe Sinus VaNEuicim, now tbe golf of 
DanUlg. When tlie German nations bunt Into Italy, 
France, and Spain, tbe VeDedJaim, who were alan called 
'WiNani. acttled on vacant lands between the Vistula 
and tbe Elbe, and soon alter croaaed tbe Danube to 
plant tbemselres In Dalmatia, lllyrlcum, and Camlola 
near the Nuiio Alps. Hielr language was tbe Sdavo- 
nlan, which lubalsti at thia day. Tbe Fkmmians aro 
deaoibad by PUny, wbo calls tbeir conntry Enlngla, 
but, aa Broiler obaerrea, tbe better reading soami to bo 
Fenlngta j now Finland, a prorlnoe of Sweden. 

7 aarmaila (aa has been mentloDed a J, note) waa 
divided from Oermany by tbe Vistula, and a range of 
monntaina j bat itill we find, that, towards the nortk, 
part of tbe country on the east aide of that rlvar was 
auppoaed to belong to Germany, and wm called Gaa- 
MANiA TaANsTiSTtu.sNA. TacHua, howarer, aaalgna all 
bayond the Vistula to Sarmalia. Modam geograpbers, 
upon the authority of Pliny and other w rite rs, con. 


sidered Iho Peuduiana and Veuedlans aa Oermau 
nations, and therefore, in tbeir charts, oallad tbeir 
territory by tJu) namo of GBaMAxo.SsaMAniL. It U 


evident, that, living beyond tba Vistula, they weft 


properly Inbabltanti of SarmatJa, though tbalr language, 


tbeir raodoa of Ufr, and tbeir apparH, rleaiiy demon* 
atrate a German origin. 
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oonwqneiiM of freqaent intermairla^ between 
tbelr leodlDf ohleftalns and the famUlea of Sar^ 
matUt they hare been tainted with the mannen 
of that ooantry. Ilie Yenedlani are a counter- 
part of the Sarmatlanii like them they lead a 
wanderlof life, and lapport tbemselree by 
plunder amidet the woods and mountalni, that 
Mparata the PeocLnlani and the FennJaiii. 
'Pbey are, notwithatandlofr, to be aaciibed to 
Germany, Inaimnch as they hare eettled habi- 
tatloni, know the use of afaielda, and trarel 
alwaye on foot, remarkal)le for their ewlftnoee. 
The Sannatlane, on the contrary, live alto- 
gether on boreeback or in waggona Nothing 
can equal the ferocity of the Fenniane,* nor le 
there any thing eo dUgurtlng ai their filth and 
porerty. 'Wlthoat arms, without horaet, and 
without a fixed place of abode, they load a va- 
grant life ; their food the common herbage ; the 
Hkini of beaata their only clothing, and the 
bore earth their reatlng-place. For their 
chief rapport they depend on their arrows, to 
which, for want of Iron, they prefix a pointed 
hone. The women follow the chase in com- 
pany with the men, and claim their share of 
the prey. To protect their Infants from the 
fury of wild beasts, and the Inclemency of the 
weather, they make a kind of cradle amidst the 
branches of trees interwoven together, and 
they know no other expedient The yonth of 
the country have the same habitation, and 
amidst the trees old age is rocked to rest Sav- 
age as this way of life may seem, they prefer 
it to the drudgery of the field, the labour of 
building, and the painful vlcissltudea of hope 
and fear, which always attend the defence and 
the acquisition of property. Secure against 
the passions of men, and fearing nothing from 
the anger of the gods, they have attained that un- 
common state of felicity, in which there is no 
craving left to form a single wish.' 


1 The FoiuiiauR, or, In modern language, the Fin 
hlndcn^ were settled In Scandlnarit, which was reck- 
oned part of Germany. The i\*ader wiU find In Wtrne. 
frid*! History (De Oeitit Langobard. lib. r.) an aoooont 
of the poverty and ssfags manners of these people, 
perfectly colnddlng with whit we are told by Tadtni. 
" The ScsiTornrai (for so he oalis the Fennl) are snr- 
rounded with snow In the midst of lommer j and being 
Id point of ngsdty almost on a level with the bmte 
creation, they Uva on the raw flesh of wild anlmyU, ud 
use the hides for their clnthing. Fur the purpose of 
Hantlnf the wild beasts, they have the art of bending 
Fdeees of wood into the shape of a bow, and with these 
they spring and leap amidst the sBowi.” Drotler seas 
Id this aeoonnt a reeemblanoe of the snow shoes, or 
raqoets, used by the North Amertoan nvsgea. See 
Charlevoix, let xlr. 

S Haring nothing, they were secure sgalnsttfae vio. 
Icnee of meat and they had no reeson to dread the veil, 
geanoe of hearaii. Beneca has a similar sentiment 
Us says In oompMndpItlon of povorty. What tan be 


The rest of what 1 have been able to collect 
is too much involved In fable, of a colour with 
the aooonnts of the Hellualans and the Oxio- 


happier than that state, which promisee perpetual lib. 
erty, without an Idea of danger frtMn man, without soj 
thing to fear from the wrath of the gods P Quanto hoc 
etf, pto promitUtw perpetua Ubertat, nuUua nee 
kominia nee Dei timer f Eplit xvlL Uelivered by 
their extreme poverty from all apprehensions, thh 
rude and simple people had no desires beyond their 
wretched condition : like Abdalomlnos tiie gardener, 
in Quintus Cnrtius, they bad nothing, and they wanted 
nothing. Nihil AoSenff, nihil defait 

The Hollusians and Oslonisns, who are the last peo. 
pie mentioned by Tadtus, are suppoeed by learned astU 
qoaiies to have been inhabitants of laplsnd. Nothing 
more Is known of them, than that fame reported them 
to be an amblgnons mixture of tbe human oonntenince 
and the limbe of wild beasts. Wbst gare birth to those 
ancient fables was, probably, the dress of the natives, 
who. In those regions of frost and mow, wore covered 
with tbe hides of animals, like the Saraqjedet, and 
other savBge nations near the Froxen Ocean. But to 
amuse hJs rtaiders with a fabuloua narrative was not 
the design of such an author as Tadtns. He was not 
writing a romance. He meant to give, upon the fnllest 
information, an aothentio account of a people, whose 
fierce and nnoonquerable love of liberty was, as be 
says himself, more dangerous to the Roman empire 
than all the pomp and pride of oriental monarchs. Hr 
hat aroordlogly left, in his Treatise of the Oerroans, s 
faltbrul pictare of society In its wild uncaltivated state. 
Hli work, oompendloos as It is, may be fairly called 
the most predons monument of antiquity. 

Some critics have Imagined that the great anthor 
wrote from Invention, Intending, by a QctiUous draught 
of savage manners, to give a poLlUcel itatire on the 
manners of the Romans, like the Gulliver of Swift 
But In answer to those who, In this instance as well as 
many others, have suspected the fidelity of the hlitor- 
Ian, It may be asked, how it has happened, that the 
manners here delineated are a counterpart of the sav. 
age customs of Ca n ada , and other parts of America F 
Hie same canaes have produced the same eflecti In both 
parts of the world. It has been the scope of the fore- 
going notes to point out the similitude as often as It oc- 
curred. Tha llkenns Is so striking, that It serves to 
confirm the acoount given by Tacitus, and to prove, 
beyond a donbt, that he drew his colooring from na- 
ture, not from the storehouse of a lively imagtoation. 
illie force of this argument was felt by Dr Robertson ; 
and be has aoccvdingly formed a comparison between 
tbs andent Germsiu and the nvBge tribes of America, 
which the reader will find, ^itt, of Ckarlea V. voL L 

"it may be asked. In the second place, how It has hap- 
pened that the manners of tiie andent Germans can be 
traced with so moefa certainty In all the cnantriM of 
Eorope F Hie answer Is obviona The descendants of 
those people, when they made their irruption Into 
France, B^n, and Italy, carried with them the man- 
Dsn of their country, an^ fonnded laws^wblcfa sprung 
from the nms source. The codes still extant, such as 
tbe Balio, the Rlpuartan, the Bnrgnndlan, the Lom- 
bard and many others, evidently bespeak tbelr German 
origin. Tbe Anglo-Saxon government In this country 
plainly shows from what soli It sprung. The alcbel- 
gemote, or great meeting { tbe wittena-gemote, or 
meeting of the wise men j the shlrse, the bnodreds. 
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ulkiM, of whom we are told, that they hare the beaata. But reporta of tbia kind, onaupported 
human face, with the limba and bodlea of wild by proof, I ahall leave to the pen of otbera. 


the roDipotiUua for homicide, and, above all, the Utalt- 
ed authority of the king-, ai Tacitua expretaea it,itec 
ref^btu out libera potertai, are manl/ett proofi 

of the ubligatlun the people of Enfrlandare under to 
their German aneoaton for that free couatltatloD, 
which for lo many renUirlet baa atood the ihock of 
drll war*, and, though often tottering on the brink of 
deatructlon, atUl rean ita brad, the pride of every ho. 
uoat BiiloD, luid the wouder of foreign nationa : 

■ mlmrtqne MmpR 

bl&t, niimiQ ' 

Sir WlIllEun Bladiitonp, who knew how to be pro. 
found with ease and elegunce, hu truly aald, If w'e 
would Inveatigate the elemciita of the Eogliah lau-ti, the 
nrlglnala ahould be traced to their fuuntaini ; to tlie 
ruatomi of the Diitona and Germana, aa recorded by 
(aaur and Tadtua ; to the codea of tbo uurthem nationa, 
and, uioru eapedally, to thoae of the Saxon prini-es ; 


but, above all, to that Inexhanatlble reeerrolr of antl- 
quitiea, the Feodal Law, or, aa Bpelman haa eatttM It, 
the Law of Nationa in our A^'eatem Orb. Bee roL 1. 
p. 3(1. The aame obaervatlon haa been made by Vertot 
with regard to the constitution of the Frenrb monar- 
pfay, which atood, for a length of Ume, on the founda- 
tion of dvll liberty, till the three eatatee, or general 
council of the realm, were merged In the aupreme eonr^ 
of Jartlre, Improperly called a parliament Vertot haa 
given a compendlooa view of Tadlna, and, by a cnrioua 
parallel between the manners of the Kranka and thoae 
of the andeut Germaiw, haa dearly abown the origin of 
the French conatltntlnn. dee three dlawir ta tlopa In the 
AfcMotrj of tke Aeadtunif of Beilet Leiirtt, vol. U. 4to 
edit llioae pieces are a Juat rommentacy on Tadtua ) 
and, if wo odd the lawa and InsUtatiouB of other parta 
of Europe, we shall be of oplulon n 1th Munteaquleo, 
that “ In C'^msar and I'aiHtus we read Uie code of Bar- 
barlan laws, ond In the code wo read CKsar and Tad. 
tus.” 
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I. To tranAmit to posterity the lirei aud char* 
acten of iUuMtricKU men, wai ao office fre- 
quently performed in ancient times. Eren in 


1 ThU work li lappoeed bytke comnieataton to hare 
been written before the IVeatlse on the Mannera of the 
Oermiu, In the third couanlahip of the emperor Nerva, 
awl the tecund of Yerginlui Rofna, In the year of 
Rome SbO, and of the Chriatian era, U7. Brutler ac- 
redea to tbia opinion ; bat the reason which he aaaigna, 
doea nut aeem to be aathtfaclory. He obaerrea that 
Tadtua, la the third aeetlon, mentiona the emperor 
Ncrra ; bat as he doea not call him Divui Niara, the 
deified Nerra, the learned oommentator Infers that 
Nerra waa atill Urinf. 'niU reasoning might hare some 
weight, If we did not rend. In section xllr, that it waa 
the ardent wlali of Agrkolm, that be might Lire to be. 
hold TnOan la the Imperial seat If Nem was then 
allre, the wish to see another in bU room would bare 
been an awkward compliment to the reigning prince. 
It is, perhape, for this reason that Upalaa thlnka thla 
rery elegant tract waa written at the same time with 
the Manners of the Oermana, In the beghinlng of the 
emperor Trajan. The qaeatkm is not re^ material, 
since conjecture alone moat decide it The pioce Itwlf 
la admitted to be a masterpiece in the kind. I'adtua 
waa Bou.InJaw to Agrlcola ; and while filial piety 
breathes through hli work, he never departs from the 
Integrity of hla own character. He baa left an hlatori- 
cal monoment highly Intereatlog to erary Riitoo, who 
wiabee to know the manneia of hla anceatora, and the 
spirit of liberty that from the earliest time dladognlabed 
the natlrea of Britain, " Agricola," aa Hume obaerrea, 
** waa the general, who flhally established the dominion 
of the Romans In this island. He foremed It In the 
relgna of Veepaalan, Tltaa, and Domitlan. He carried 
hla rictorioui anna northward ) defeated the Britons In j 
erery enooonter, pierced into the foreati and the 
mountains of CaMonla, reduced erery atato to sahlec- 
tion in the aootbem parti of the Island, and chased be. ! 
fore him all the men of fiercer and more Intractable 
spirits, who deemed war and death itwlf lem taitolcra. 
ble thfo aerrjtuda under the rtoton. He defeated them 
In a decUra action, which they fought ooder Oalfaetm j 
and haring fixed a chain of ganiaoiis between the bitha 
of Qyde and Forth, he ent off the ruder and more bar* 
ren parti of the Island, and aecored the Roman pro- 
rlnee from the Incnrsioiu of the barbarooa Inbabltanta. 
During thaee military enterpriaea, bo neglected not the j 


the present age, incurious ai It Ii about Its owu 
ctincema," the lame good custom bai prevailed, 
whenever a great and splendid virtue has been 
able to surmount those two pemlrlotu vioes,' 


arta of peace. He latroduced Uwa and drlUtj among 
the Uiitona | tangfat them to desire and rmlae all the ouu. 
vrnleuces of life; reconciled them to the Koiuan Laiu 
guAge and mannera; Instructed them in leitera aud 
acleui'c ; aud employed orery expedient to render 
those cfasloa, wblcb be bad forg^, both easy and agree. 
Mile to them.” Hume's Hist, tuL I. p. Q. In this pas- 
sage Mr Hume has gireu a luminary of the Life of 
AgrlruU. It la extended by Tacitui In a style more 
open than the didactic form of the Escay od the German 
Mannera required, bot atill with the predaioa, both In 
sentiment and diction, peculiar to the antbor. In rirh 
bat aabdued coloars be gives a atiiklng plrture of Agri- 
cola, leaving to posterity a portluD of history, wbirh 
it would be Id vain to seek In the dry gaaetto atjrle of 
Soetonlua, or in the page of any writer of that period. 

a Injustice to living medt proceeds from a variety of 
causes ; from laattentloD, ignorance, or envy. We 
praise the past, and neglect the present Cetera §xhi- 
Uwnu, rereniium incurioii^ lays TnclUu, Aimalig R U. 
a 8B. Velleius Pstcrculoa makes the aame remark, 
and adds the reaun. We envy the UVing, and venar- 
ate departed merit | by the former we think ourselrai 
OTfawhelmed ; we edify by Uw latter. HraKntta im- 
ridia, prtrienla wnenttione prosegsum^r ; et Mis net 
obrni, UlU itutnu errtUmut. lib. II. a 02. Before 
either Tacitus or Pstercnlaa, Horace had expressed the 
same sentiment : 

Vlrtnt«fn taMxhuBtn edJim, 

BbUsIsmi a oculU fswrtiinu Isrldl. 

Ub. 111. sds 14 . 

Tbonsti livtas vlitM v* di^kai 

WlMB dMd. pnh> k to ikiw 

s CorDeUaa Kepna tells bs that Chahrlaa, the Atben- 
tfn gensial, when raealled by the violence of the 
people, did not choose to atay long hi the alght af Us 
fellow-dtlxens, becaose envy, the common rk* of ah 
free and great dtlea, woald be sure to behold rklag 
merit with a mallgnsDt eye. Sti nrisa dec (Wm»«ae 
vititminmafnitbbtntfue civUntitm , arf I mn iiia ghria 
etmfi M, ft UhenUr it hi, ittrmMmM, gm, tmimft 
viitamt oltHu. rum. Nep. *m CkMhria, a a 

4 D 
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irbJdi not oolj infmt twalJ eoamnnltha, bat j ooaot of tbelr own Urea, nnd the lately 
are JUawhe t/M bone of lorge and Boariiblng I tiie namtlve haa been oerer called In qaettJon ■ 


cJtJai ; I mean the rloei of ineeiuIbflJty to merit, 
on the one band, and enry, on the other. With 
regard to the amfe of antiquity, it li farther 
oheerrable, that, in thoee early aeaanna of rirtue, 
men were led by the impalae of ageneroaa aplrlt 
to a cooTM of action worthy of being recorded ; 
and, In like manner, the writer of geniaa under- 
took to perpetuate the memory of honourable 
deedi, without any motiree of flattery, and 
without Tiewa of prirate ambition, influenced 
only by the oonsdona pleaeure of doing Juatloe 
to departed merit Many hare been their own 
bletoriane,' peranaded that in epeaklng of them- 
aelrea they ahould diapiay an honeat confidence 
in their morala, not a spirit of arrogance or 
Tain-glory> Rntiliua*and Scaurua left an ao- 


1 C3oero baa left a beantlfiil epbtle to hli fHend 
Lacoelaa, emrsertly urging hhn to Interweare with his 
hMary of Homan afhin a AiU aceoant of Cioero'i oon. 
aolshlp, and the rarlous toms of fortuna which be met 
with in aoBoeqaenoe of a Ann and upright odminlatn. 
tion. This request, be says, an awkward bashfuloeas 
deterred him from making in persoo : but, separated as 
they thea were, he could speak with couAdenoe ; for a 
letter does not blush. Coram me teewm eddem kmo 
ogSTV steps eomantad deterruU pudor foidam pane 
nbnuticiu ; qum mau esprowtam abeeuM audaeiuM : 
^dola enim mom erubmeii. Ho prooeeds to aoknow> 
ledga his amblUon to lire In history] he arows his 
hopes of obtaining from the remembranro of after.ag8a 
a floiioua immortality, and aren the pleasure of en- 
joying his posthumoos fuM In bis own lifetime. If his 
friend should not comply with his wishes, be threatens 
to undotake the work himself, alter the example of 
many lllustiioas men, who hare written tbelr own 
history. He Is, bowerer, aware that such a perform- 
aaoe ipay be liable to many objections. When a pralae- 
worthy action occurs, the anthor must speak of himself 
with reasrre and modesty ; and where there happens 
to be room for oensnre, be may glide orer the paamge, 
nr ramlah it with art, or pass It by In lUeiine. For 
thla reaaon, the JUe of an eminent dtlxen, written by 
Umself, is not entitled to much credit, and, by oonse- 
qumice, the pnctioe Is Alien Into disrepute. No man, 
tha attics olwerre, ■h^ nlil ba the trumpeter of his own 
Ame. The Tery public eiisru who dhdared the rlctors 
In the gymnastic gamea, are more modest : they crown 
the ooaqoerors, and proclaim their names with an au- 
dible Tcdoe ] but when, In their tarn, they hare gained 
a rietory, they call other cri er i to their aetistaiioe, that 
they UMUBselyes may not be the publlsbers of thcdr own 
An^ Qmd HmU man impetro, hoe esf, if ytia rei te 
fay Wf ertt; eegmr fifrtmm fkeei%, qyted nemamlU empe 
repreAemdamit »eribmm ^jpm de me, malt o mm t a m em cr- 
e mpls, et o / mremmi efrsmaa AM, fttod te mm Jdgit, 
Arne mmt in has gswers wttim ; et vereemt H m ipei de aeee 
eorikmd meeeeee eU, ti qaid ee€ Itntdmtdmm, et prmtere- 
Mf, if futf jArU reprekemiemdmm eet. Aeeedit eUam ut 
w dm tr jtf Jtdm, m in er mmeterttaef wudti iniq me repre. 
h endm k t , et di amm t eere ew m di t rm esss prmeemee Htdemm 
gfmwleermm, qmi, erne omterit os r wias ie ^ ente r im f edo- 
teHAm e , eerarngme memimm magnm woee piemmmt/ia imf, 
etam ^isf emte tmderme ■fadsum si r s — dememtwr, 
mUmm prmmttm mdAtbeamt, me emm eees tpeiee wieteree 
am prmdioemt Ciciao so FsuiUAUta, lib, t. eptat li- 
'fhe two paran us mentioDed In thh place, as hartag 


writte n manwtn of tiielr own Ihres, were men of iq. 
perlor eminence, dlstlngnlsbed as well by their rlrtoei 
as their ablHtlea. Rntillus was consul A. U. C 019, be. 
fore the Ouistlan era lOA He had serred in the wan 
In Nomidlm ; and hi the year of Rome 0&7, when Mn. 
dns Semrola wia appointed proeohaular goTemor of 
Alla AQoor, he was ohoaen by that rlrtnoas dUien la 
the rank of Ueatmant goremor. In the conne of tbelr 
ad mini s trallop, they acquired the lore and admiration 
of the prorlnoe, by a con s t an t exerdae of tboae rlrtues, 
which had been the practice, it may be said the AsUon. 
of the dUiens of Rome, bntln that period began to 
dedlne, yet not ao rapidly as to glre to dlsttngnlsbed 
merit the name of sliignlaiity. The admlnlatration of 
ScKTola was prononnced by the senate a model for the 
eondoot of all fntore goTe m ora He had completed a 
thorongh r ef orm in the mode of collecting the rerenoes 
of the prorlnoe, and thereby gare umbrage to the Ho- 
man knlgfata, who were at that time the managers of 
all the tributes and Imposts paid by foreign nations. 
From the nme order of men commlssioDen were chosen 
to hear and detcrmliie all complaints for peculation. A 
charge of that kind could not with any oolonr be brought 
against so rerered a character aa that of Modus ScmroU ; 
but the mte, who had been used to profit by extortion 
and rapine, were determined to wreak tbelr malice on Rn- 
tlllns, who had co-operated with the proconsul in sU hn 
wisest regulatlonB. They resented the good he had done 
to others as an injury to tbemselrea. Ad acoosation 
was framed ; and wltn ernes were suborned. The cause 
was heard by the Roman knights | and no wonder that 
before sudi a tribunal Innooenoe fell a sacrifice. In the 
number of commissioners who sat In Judgment, there 
was a Roman knight, of the name of Apldoa, at that 
time a Amons eplcare, supposed to be of the same 
family with the sacond of the name, who dlstiogulshed 
blmaelf by bis glnttony In the rdgn of Tiberius. To 
BTodd a sentence of oondemnatioa, Rntlilns went Into 
Tolontary exile. This did not sppease the resentment 
of the commlMloDen. They proceeded to jodgment, and 
Imposed a fine that greatly exceeded the whole fortune 
of tbelr deroted rlrtlm. RntiUns withdrew to the rery 
prorlnoe which be was said to hare plundered, and there 
llred A the hlgbeat credit, respected by all ranks of men, 
■nd honoored by tba princes la alUance with Rome. 
Hie remainder his life was a triumph orer his ena- 
mlea. Bylla granted hhn liberty to return to Rome, 
but be refused to accept that act of grace. At the 
breaking oat of the dril wars, his friends soggested to 
him tha^ A the roarnlsloiis of Ae state, It was probabls 
that the rarAos exiles would be restored to their coun- 
try. ** No,” said Barillas, ** I will nerer retnm : 1 had 
rather leare my country to blush for the h^Jnstios which 
I have suilered, than be an eye-w i tneas of the borron 
of war, and the miseries" of a distracted people.” 
During Us exile be revised and publiabed the speecbea 
which he had made on dlflerent occasions at Rome. 
He also wr ot e the history of the NomanUan wars, and 
the memotn of Us own tlA, to wUeh TacUna baa 
alluded. Velielos Pateroulos oaDe RntiHoa the best 
man, not only of Ua own tima, but of dny age. He 
exerted hlmeelf, says tha same Ustodan, A oppoattion 
to libeiiBS Oraoohua, to support the cause of the 
senaA | and yet that very body became his open enemies. 
Hs war proaeoutad for Illegal exactions A ths provAoe 
of Asia, and costdemnad, to tha great grief of the dty 
of Roaoe. ** Qulppe earn potastetem nnett equltea Orac- 
ebanli leglbas, cum A mnltoa liarissImM, atgoa Ado- 
centimAios vlros SMflsssnt, tom PnbUiim BottUum, 
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■o tni« it U, that tba ife, which la moat fertile 
In brlfht examplea, h the beat qualified to make 


rlram non mbtiiU mi, wd omnk ■?! optimam^ t n ter r o- 
Vmtum lege repetnndarain, maxlmo com geokto drlta- 
tk, dmmnarerant lo ik Ipak, qua pro lenata molkbe- 
tnr, teoatam habnli adrerwrtma’' See VelL Paterc. Ub, 
IL 1. )1 Ctrero, De Clark Ont 1. lia. 

A^miUoa Scaonu k another Inatanoe of that oonarioai 
Integrity with which an upright dtken coold Tentorc 
CO talk of hlmaelf: He waa oonsnl A. U. C. 630, before 
the Chriitian era S5. He wee daeoanded from a patrl- 
dan family [ bat, haring bat a modrrato fortune, be 
owed bk ekratkm to hk talent*. He bore for many 
year* Ibe bunooreble title of paiaca or the uhatb ; 
a title which added nothing to hk power, bat gave him 
great weight and authority, Implying auperlor merit, 
and preeminence in rirtue. Cicero nyi of him and 
RatUloa, that, though exerdaed in the prartlre of the 
fornm, neither of them coaid be ranked In the flnt 
of oraton. They were not defident in ablllUee, bat 
dogoenoe wai not their talent “ Neater aamml oratork 
hahnit laudani, et uterque In maltk caoiik renahu erat 
Qaan>qamm Ik quldem non oraoloo Ingeniam, aed ora- 
torlom Ingeniam defult" Of Scanraa In partloolar, 
Ckeru adda, that lu hk apeertMe tbare wm the wkdom 
of a itateaman, and the comaianding grarity of a rirtu- 
nua dtiaen } the more peraaaiirej ai be dellrered him- 
•elf with the air of a man, who wai glring hk teatt 
mony, not wHh the art of an adrocate pleading a caoae. 
Hii mode of oratory waa not calculated fur the meridian 
of the forum, hat In debate waa wonderfully graceful in 
a man who waa prince of the aeoaie. He apoke with 
prudence, 'and bk character gave him weight and 
aathoiity. " In Scaoii oratkme, aapientk hiMFiW^a et 
recti, gravitaa aarDina et nataralk qomdam Inerat aoc. 
torttaa, non nt caonani, aed at teatimonlam dioere 
pntarea. Hoc dlcendi genua, ad patrocinla medlorrlter 
aptuiD vldebatar : ad aenatorlam vero Mnlentlam, 
n^oB erat ills emiNCEN, rel maxime; algnlflcmbat 
eolm non prudentlani aolom, aed, quod maxima rero 
enntinebat, fklem." De Clark Ormt a III and 112. The 
rhararter of Scaonu drawn by Salloat, givea a different 
Idem ttf that eminent dtlaen. According to the hbto- 
rlmn, he pre aer ved the exterkir decenclea, the aorfane of 
vlrtoe, dkguUng hk paaalona, and artfally eonceallng 
hk vice* ; by hk birth llloatrloua, enterprking, fartioua, 
fond of power, of liehea, and the bonoura of tlte state. 
" fmlliua Bcmaraa, homo nohllla, Implger, factlocua, 
avidna potentke, bonork, dlvltiaiom ; caetemm vltia 
aua callkle occoltana." Bell Jogurth. Delph. edit p. 73. 
But the veracity of Salloat k aometimea'problematleaL 
Hk own morak were not the beat He waa apiteful to 
ClceTo ; bo preferred Cnar to Cato, and waa not al way* 
Ikted on the aide of virtue. The teattmony of two each 
men m Cloero and Tadtoa may fairly be alloared to 
preponderate agmlnat a writer wboae integrity k by no 
rocane eatabikhed. Valerloa Ifaxlmoa relate* a fact 
that doe* booonr to the memory of Scaonu : being 
aeeneed by ooe Varlo* of haring received a brlba from 
Mlthrldatea to betray the Intereet of the rommonwaatth, 
he aald In hk defence i ** 1 appeal to the dtisena of 
Rome, a grelt majority of whom eould not be wteiemea 
of the eondoct 1 porvoed, and the boooora I acquired) 
and I will dare abortly to atata my eeae : Varlei, a na. 
tlve of Spain, chargea fmlllai Bcaoma with venality, 
and aayt, that for a reyal bribe he wm a traitor to bk 
coootiV : AbUIm Braurua denka the charge, and 
dedarea akmd that a«eh a orloM k foraigB to hk heart 
Which of ua d mr vM to be beUerad f” Tha magna- ' 
Blmlty of the anaw er axcltad tha geaeral admiratloD i 


h fair ettlnNOd of tbom. For tka preaeot under, 
taklof, wbiob proleaMo to rerlew the life of a 
great man now no more, 1 Judged it uecoaaary 
to premlM an apology, led aa 1 am, by the na- 
ture of my aol^eot, to eneoaiiter an evil period,* 
in wbiob every virtae atruggled with adreraJty 
and oppraaion. 

II. We have it npon record, that Arulenua 
Ruatlcoa,* for the panegyric of i^Coa IVaaea, 

aboota and a rriam a Uo na followed, and to appemae tha 
people, Ibe proaecntor deekted from bk wild attempt 
** Oul com pro roatria accuaaretor, quod a rage JdlthrU 
date oh rempablloam prodendam peconlam arociplmat, 
em uaam aoam Ita eglt : Aodebo voa, quorum mgjor'para 
bofM>rlbiu et actia mek IntereaM non potuU, Inter, 
rogare : Varlua Socronenak iEmlllam Sraunun ngla 
mercede corruptum Impeiinm popull Romani prodldkae 
alt 1 .fimUluB Sraoroa hulc ae affluem Mae rulpw negat 
Utii credltk P Cujua dictl admlraUune populua rom- 
motua Varium ab iUa demeutiaalnm actioue pertlnerl 
damore depuIlL" VaL Max. De Flduda aol, Ub. 111. 
cap. 7. Scauroa bad a aun, who degenerated to aorh a 
degree of profligacy from hk kther, that PUny the 
elder k lo doubt, which waa the greateat evil, the pro- 
•crlptloua of Sylla, or the wdlleahlp of Marrna Siwurua. 
** Cujua ucacio an mdllltH maxima proetrareiit morra 
rlvilea, luajuaque bH Sylla malum tauta prlvlgui poteii. 
tia quain proacrlptlo tot mJUium.” Plloy, lib. exkvL k 
2t In the puaege already died from Ck!erf> Da Cla BIB 
OBAToajBUH, we are told that there wma atlll eitant a 
coUeotiun of ormtiona by iCmUlua Semarua, and hk own 
life lu three hooka, addreoaed to hk frknd Luciua Fufi- 
diua) a work of value, which nobody read, while the 
Cyropmdim, or Inatitutiun of Cyrua, waa iu every bodyk 
bauda : a work, it moat be allow<>d, of great merit, but, 
excellent m It k, nelUier ao lutereaUxig to the Roituuu, 
nor auperlor to the Memolra of Scaunu. ** HuJua et 
orationea aont, et trea ad Ludum FufldJuni Ubrl arriptl 
de rlU Ipalua acta, aane utile«, quo* nemo Irgit At 
Cyii ritam et diadpllnam legunt, pneckrara illam qul- 
dem, aed noqo* tam rebui noatrla aptam, Dec tamao 
Scaurl loudibua antepoiieudam. " De CUria Oral, a I J2. 

S It haa been alre^y meotloned, that Agricola oom- 
manded In Britain In the time of Veapaakn, Tltna, and 
DomlUan. Ihe reign of the laat k the evil perVod 
Inteuded by Tadtua : lee a detrripUou of It, Hid, b, 1, 
a 2. 

4 AruleuuB Ruallcua waa tribune of the people A. U. 
C. BUI A. D. Ofl Being then a young man of aplrit, be 
wished to dktlnfukb blmaelf by an early dkfday of 
thoae prlndptea of honour, which marked hk conduct 
throo^ the remainder of bla ll/a He Intended by bk 
trlbonitlan authority to prevent a decree a^iuk 
Pmtua Tbnaea. Soe >fmak, b. xvL a 8(L Being praa. 
tor, doling the abort reign of VitelJloa, be waa aent al 
the bead of an etnbewy to treat of term* of acoomaDoda- 
tlon with the generak of Vaaposkn'a army, then at the 
gates of Rome-; but neither the rank of amheaMrior, 
nor the character of the man, oould protect bim from 
the outragea committed by tha Boldlera, Araknua Rua. 
ticua waa wounded In tha fray, and hk Uctor was mur- 
dered. Hutotyt b. UL a 80. Flloy the youager make# 
honourable meotloo of Andanua Ruatlnia : ha aaya to 
hk friend. You well kpow bow 1 loved and boooared 
that exoallant man. You know by what toeourgge. 
menta he ch erish e d my yooU, and what prakM ha 
bestowed upon me at tt^ time, to make me aftarward* 
capable of deaerving them* Sek fnim fu an fapare 
ancai iUmm ef ntm nuyexwrim : fitdai *ill% 
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and Hefennlai Senedo,' fbr that of Hdrldliu 
PiiaotiSt were both capitally oonrloted. Nor 


aioimomtiam mmom ^xkeria^oniims /betWt, fuibui 
gtimm UxmUbvt^ mt Irntdandua 9i44rwr, IJb. L 

rp. 14. It wu the mlafartmie of tfaJa endnent dtina 
to be In ^TOUT at Lbe conrt of DomltUn j bat between 
the eateem of a tyrant and bJi Jealooay the partition la 
thlD, and hatred aoon ■ncreeda. The mean oompUanoaa 
of a ooortlar ware foraifn to the tamper of a man nonr. 
lebed In the itolo aebool, and animated by the teneti of 
that proud phlloaopby. He wrote the Ufe of hli Mend 
Partai Thraaea, and fur that offence waa condemned to 
die. Rcfnlna, a man who followed the detaatabla trade 
of an Informer, undertook the management of the pro. 
aecutlon. PUoy, In a letter to one of bla frlenda, aaya. 
Did you arer aee a more a^Jeot wretch than Regnlui 
haa appeared, alnce the death of DomHian, during 
wboae rel^ bla condoot wm do Ion Infamooa, though 
more concealed, than under Nero f He not only pro- 
motftd the proeecution agalnat Arulenua RuiUcna, but 
exalted at bla death i Inaomuch that he actoally reated 
and pabltabed a libel npon bla memory, wherein be 
atylea him the ojm ofOtsttoia; adding that be wa^ ttig. 
matlied by the wound be recelred in tbe canae of 
Vltelllaa. ViHtiima qufu%^i%tam Bdarco Baguio timidio- 
ma kumOioramqua poti DowtiUani wtortem, mb fuo non 
minora Jhgitia com unU r r ai, guam tub Nerona, »ed tac- 
itora f iZitffici Aruloni porieuktm jboerat^ ex%tttacmit 
ntorie, adoo ui lUrum rocitartt pubiiearetgue^ inguoRua- 
tMtm ituaeiahtr^ atfuaHiam rroicoaim aiwiAH appaUat, 
Af^ieit FUeOicma ehcUriot sUgmotum. Agnotcu elo- 
fvmtufm Regnlil Lib. L ep. fii Tbe atlgroa of tbe 
f’UalUan aoor, to whicfi llefnlaa alladed, waa the effect 
of the wonnd reodred by Amlonua Roatlnu In the 
ramp of Veapaaian'a general. Domltlon cnnaldered him 
■■ a lullen repubUcan, tbe more dnngcroua aa be pro. 
feaaadtbe haughty doctrine of tho itnlc aect Not con. 
tent with taking an'ay bla life, be declared open war 
agalnat pfalloaophy lo general, and banlahcd the prufea- 
aon of erery denomination ont of Italy. Epicteiui waa 
In tbe number. Erery liberal art waa extlngnUhed, and 
tbe mannera went to ruin. 

Pwtna Thraaaa, for wboae panegyric Arulenua Boatl- 
eaa aufcred death, waa a natlTe of Padua. He married 
tbe daughter of Cmdna Petua, by the celebrated Ania, 
who perlabed with her hatband In tbe reign of Claodlua, 
and 1^ a aplendld proof of copjngal fidelity and benrie 
fortltada. Bbe opt only encouraged her hoabend to 
deapatcfa hhnaelf, but aet him tbe example, 'atabblug 
heraelf flrat, and then preaenting tbe dfegger to him, 
with thaae worda : Patna, It glrea no pain." Hartial 
haa four beantl/nl Unea on tha anbJoct : 

0«ta na ftedteoi emm tmdww t Arrla Pato, 

Qaan da TlaoarQm tnouvat Ipn hIi i 
B l gu Tvlm, qaod fcd, son dalaC. 
gaad ta fkrlaa, boc mlhl, Pata, dola. 

ATAariAL, Ub. I. apta- 1 L 

Wbaa tha ebaata Atria draw tba laaUaf award 
From bar awa briia, and gara It ta bar lord, 

Tba wnaad, da aid, baHaaa ia% I daw**tl 
1 M that adj by vhlota Palaa dlaa> 

Tlietr ■on-ln-lmw, Petot Thraate, wna of tbe itole 
•chool { In tentiment nod tbe whole tenour of hit con. 
duct wound up to the hlgheat pitch of thet boeeted eeot. 
He hM the eoungn to be n rlrtoon* dtiseo ondw the 
tyrmnny of Nero. Tedtoe bee mede honourable men- 
thm of him la eoadry p l ena ■ i Antmit, b. xU. a 48. b. 
xir. A U^ead 48 Nero at length wee detenotned to 
rut him off. end In hb pereon to deetroy rlrtse tteelL 
A proMcntor wee, ecrordlug ly, found ; ell hb prebm 


wne It eaoofh that tboM exeellent aathora fell e 
■aorlfioo totbe tyrant'a power ; perseoutlon raged 


worthy eottohi were nunmad up, end, by tbe court 
logic of tbe tiraee, aUted to raeoy erlmcA It wia 
urged BgelDet him, thet when Nero’i letter, gWtug en 
account of the death of Agrlpplne, wea read In the 
wmale. Thraiee roee from hb aeat, and left the house i 
that he seldom at^ded the Jureulle sports, hutltutcd 
by the emperor i when tbe fathers were on tbe point of 
condemning a poet to death for a copy of veraea, he was 
the authbr of a milder sentence j and, flually, that be 
did not aaabt at the funeral of Pnppsn, a new divinity, 
whom Nero sent to the gods by a kick on the belly. 
AnMols, b. xri a fil. He was allowed to choose b)i 
own mode of death. Arrla, hb wife, worthy of her 
mother of the same name, wanted to share the fate of 
her husband, but was dhanaded by bb adrice. Thraws 
died with the tranquillity of a philosopher. Bee the 
aceouDt, Annal*, b. xri. a SI and 3S, and also the 
Appendix to b. xri By bis wife, Arrla, be left a 
daughter, named Fannia, who was msirk'd to hb 
ftieDd, Helridlos PriscuA. Piiny the younger has 
placed her cbsracter In the most aroiuble light He 
dearribet ber emaciated by a fit of illuesa. In a total 
decay, srith nothing but ber spirits to rapport ber, and 
a rigour of mind worthy of the wife of Helridlos, and 
tha daughter of ThraseA He adds, Bha will be, after 
her decease, a model for all wives, and, perbsps, wrorthy 
to be deemed an example of fortltoda by the men. The 
whole letter b In a strain of tender affM^n, and has 
all tbe bcautlos of style and seotliDent that dbtlngnlsli 
that elegant author. D. riL ep. ID. 

1 Benecio sras a native of 8pain, born In tbe prorinre 
of Bcatiea, where be served the office of quawtur In tlie 
reign of Domltlan, and nerer aspired to any higher 
honour. Not choosing to be a candidate fur tbe magls. 
tmey, he was cnnaldored as an obstinate republlran, 
hnetlle to tbe established gi>T(mimeDt, and a friend to 
bmovatlnD. Be undertook the proeeoutloa of Bsebiiis 
I Maasa, who waa rfaaiged with extortion during bb 
government In Bpala By tbe appointment of the 
•enate, be bad tbe younger PUny for his coadjutor In 
that bnslnnas. Mwaa waa oonrioted, and bb effects 
seq ue a te red. PUny refmtaa the fact, in a letter to his 
frleod Taeltni : and being persuaded that the fabtoriral 
works of such a writer would be Imniortai], be begs to 
have a nlcfae in that temple of fiamA If, says he, we 
are sollcttoos to have our pictures drawn by tbe best 
aitbti onght we not to desire that our oonduet may be 
described by the ablest hlatorian P Jugwrer (aeo me 
Jb/IU augurium) kutoria$ tuas fsaasertaMf /Vifww, guo 
magie ilUg [imgemm Jbdeber) bueri Nam if erne 

nobis CHTcs soleit uijkeim ueiira ab qpffsso guogue arti- 
jUse o x pr i wmd mT t mmue d ebew ms optam, mi opeHbtu nos- 
iris rimltis tef striptor pneddeatergme otmUngai f Lib. 
tH. ep. S3. Tadtos was, probably, writing the history 
of Domltlan, In wboae reign Bs^oa Masaa was ooo- 
demned. Fl^, as well as Cicero, wished to Uto In 
history.' HontalfiM condemns them both, as Instances 
of Immoderate ambition j but let It be remarked, says 
Helmotfa, that the ambition of PUny srill appear fkr 
more re aa o oa ble than that of Clcera Thfi latter does 
not scrapie to press hb friend, Lorcelue, to transgrees 
the rules of htatoryi and to break tha bonds of truth In 
hb ffivoor. Te p^am, etiaas efye sftess rago mi ei emm 
so wokmten N ms gmmm Jbrimtm ssw/fi, at kgm kistoria 
megtigaa^ a mar%gm nostro ptusenhum tUmm fW aas cotter. 
dU varitui largiaris i wbereai Fttny, with a nobler 
spirit, expressly dedaret, that he does not dedra TWl- 
toe should heighten ths Ikcts, for actloos of real worth 
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tb«lr booki, and, bj on order to tbo trt- 
QiDTlrB, hi Um forum and tbe pltr« of popular 


DMd only to be tet in tlieir true Uf bt, Yra n^ckUtoria 
egrtdi w^ritaUm^ H homttt* faola tsritoM ti^ficiL 
See Qceru to Lorceloa, lib. r. ep. 1 aud tee PUny to 
Tadtu, lib. tIL ep. Si U doea not appear that Pliny 
Inrurred any danfer for the part ha acted afaimt 
Bebloa Maua^ bat Sanedo, who waa the flrtt morcr 
In that boitiueaa, pruroked a number of aner^im , He 
had written the life of HeirldiiiB, mwI that work gave 
him the fiuiahhif blow. The praiaa beatuwed upon that 
rxoellent man Inilamed the rage nf Dumitian. Uettlua 
Canu, a uotoiioua proaemtorof the beat men in Rome, 
itood forth aa the acctuer of Senedo, who aeknow- 
ledgad hlmaelf the anthof of the bfMik, bat orged, in hli 
defence, that be wrote It at the dekiro of Fannia, the 
widow of Helvidius. Pliny Lnforma ua that Fannia waa 
dtod to appear before tbe aenate. The proaecutor, lu a 
tone of menace, asked her, ** Did yon make aucb a re- 
qoeat? I did. Did you anpply him with materials y 
1 DID SUPPLY HIM. Wbi It wlLli the kiMjwledgeof your 
mother Arria ? It was not." Throughout the whole 
of her examlaatiou, not a word betrayed the amalleal 
symptom of fear. She hod the courage to preaerve a 
aipy of tlie very Uxik, whirli the aenatp, overawed by 
the tyrumiy of the times, had ordered to be suppreaaed ; 
and taking care to preserve the history of hor husband, 
she raniud with her the cause of her exile. " Nam cum 
Senecin renseaset, quod da vita Helvldil Ubroa compo. 
rahiBet, rogatumque te a Fauola In dcfenslone dlxlsset, 
qomrente mlnadter HetUo Caro an eoosmit? retpon- 
dit, Rcmjati An eommentarioa scriptaro dediwit ? 
Dmi. An sdeuta matre P NaaciaaTE, Postremonul- 
lam vm^ero cedentem pericolo einlslL Quin etiam Uloa 
ipsoi nbroa,qaamqnaxn ex. neceasitate ot motu terapomro 
aholltos aenatos coninlto, serrarlt, babult, tnlltqne in 
exHlnm exlUi causanL" Lib. rlL eplst. 19. This was 
the third time of her ^ng Into exUa. She bnd accom- 
panied her husband twice lu the same disgrace, under 
Kero, and under Veapaslan. Her mother, Arrla, Thra- 
scu’ii widow, was banished for a like cause | for the 
history of Helridlos, written, as already mentioned, by 
Arolenui Rustiens. During thew proseenUona, the 
senators were held besalged by a party of armed sol- 
diers ; they did not dare to attar a sentiment, or even 
to groan under the tyranny of the Umei ) they were 
truly, aa Pliny describei them, a timid and speechless 
asHmbly, where to speak your mind waa dangerons ; 
and to declare what you did not think, was the worst 
state of servitude. ** Proapeximus corlam ) aed coriam 
TBXPiDAM et xuMGUXJi, cum dloere qnod relies, perlcu- 
losom } qnod nollea, mlsenun eaaat," Bee b. riil. ep. 
14. Benedo, for his praise of Helvldioa, was found 
guilty, and, to glut the enielty of Domitiah« adjudged 
to death. His work was burnt by tbe public execu- 
Uoneri. For more of Bmblus Maiaa, and Ibttiua Caros, 
■ea this Traot, a. 40. 

Hal Vidius Prls^ tha tubJad of SeDeclo*s panegyric, 
wia bom at Ter^adna, a monidpal town In Italy. He 
ww cooftnoed in the doctiinea of tha stolo school by 
his fkther.ln.Uw, Pwtos Thraaea, Hb character, drawn 
by the masUkly of Tadtua, may be teen. Hut. 
b.iT. s-h. He acted, at all times, tbe of a firm, a 
virtuona, and independant senator. When Thraaea waa 
doomed to death by Nerp, Hehrldius was Involved In 
the mta of kis fatber-ImJew, end sent Into banlahmenL 
See AnnalM,h. xvL i. Sh. After tbe death of Nero, be 
retnmed to Rome, and in the senate delivered a vehe- 
ment speech against Epiiui Uarcellua, tbe cbkf Instru- 
ment in the destruction of Thrasea. HaL h. iv. s 


RoateliHoa, tbe iDODanienta of geDltu perished 
Id tbe flamee. Tbe poltoj el* the tinnea, uo 


Beiiif advanced to the dignity of praetor, he assisted it 
the Ujing of tbe flrat stone of the capltol, which was 
then to be rebuilt, A. U. C B93, of the Chiistlsn era TO. 
Hiit b. Iv. a and hV In the reign of Vespasian be 
was considered at a determioed republican, and as lucfa, 
charged by his enemies with a design to restore the 
old constitution. Dio CassluB, who often betrays a 
secret rancour towards ami nent characters, represeuta 
Helvidioi as a vlulent partisan, adrerse to the esta- 
blished government, a dedalmer In praise of the old 
democracy, and often Inuuchlug out Into fleroe Invcc- 
tires Bgolrut Vespasian. Had tills picture Wen copied 
from the life, it is not prubsbie tb^ two such men an 
Tacitus and llluy would have n>cntioi>cd him In terms 
of respect little short of veucratlun. It Is true, that be 
frequently stood In opposition evsn to Vespasian; 
another C-ato agmlnst Tbe emperor wsa at 

length to far Irrlbitod as to forbid him the senste. Du 
you mean, said Helvidius, to exrludo me fur ever 7 No, 
repliod Vespasian ; attend tlicre, If you will, but you 
mutt he a silent tenator. llien, said Helrldlns, you 
mutt Dot cadi upon me for my opinion ; if I am called 
upon, I shall deliver It with the froediHn of an honeat 
man, 'fhls disntunte so enraged Vespasian, that, for- 
getting lilinself, and bit character, be threatened Helvi- 
dius with deiith. ’IIh) intrepid stoic returned the fol- 
lowing auaw’or : " 1 did nut say, that I am immortal ; 
you may, If you will, put me to death | in so doing, you 
will act Youa port ; and, In dying without faar or 
trembling, 1 shall act mihi." This is recorded by 
Arrian, in bis Memoirs of Eptrurui, os an answer 
worthy of a Roman, and a dlsclpln of tbe stole school. 
His conduct, from tbe opening of Vsspaslauk reign, 
was such aa gavo umbrage to the court When all 
ranks of men went forth to meet the emperor on his 
arrlriU In Italy, Helvidius did not salute him by the 
name of Cmaar, but treated him as if he hsd l»een ira 
more than a private maa In the edicts which he Issned 
tn his ufilce of pnetor, he made uo meiiUou of tbe 
emperor. Suetoulns, Lt/tn of f'etp. a 11 These and 
other circumstances conspired against him. Mneisnua, 
It Is reasonable to luppoee, inflamed tJio iudignstion of 
tbe emperor, and, at length, prevailed upon him to 
abandon Helvidius to the Judgment of the senate. Ha 
was sent Into exile, nnd soon after followed by an urder 
for bis Qxei'utlon. Vespsudan, according to Kuctonlaa, 
despatched meeserigrrs to sounterroand the tenlence; 
hut It was eltliar too late, or tha emperor was imposed 
upon by a false acconnt, that the blow was already 
atnu’k. In this manner Helvidius fell a victim. He 
left a daughter by Fanuia, of whom nothing Is known ; 
he also left a son, the Isiua of his first marriage, for a 
farther arconnt of whom, see this TYact, a 44. Tb# 
Roman story, says Lord Orrery {Hntvtrks on 
b. vii ep. 19), rannot prodnee aiuithor lastaoce of so 
Ulostrions a family, distinguished by a suecesaion 
equally bright in heroes and heroines, married among 
tbamsclvea, and mura closely allied by tbalr virtues 
than by tlieir msrrlaget. 

Lift of the ^'antjfy. 

Cici.vA PiTXrt married the first AaaiA. 

Thbahka PaLrus married their daughter, IW aacood 
AaaiA. 

Helvidius Paiscui married Fanmia, the daughter of 
tbe locuod AaaiA. 

IlELTiniua the younger (son of HiiviDura Paiscuaby 
his first wife) married Antiia, tbe daughter pf PahUus 
Aulcl’i^, who, fr<jiii his altacfamcnt to Agrlpplaa, 
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doabti jDtcDded that In the nine fire the Toloe i 
of the Itomen people ehoold be etlfled, the 
dom of the eeoete detiroTed, end the eenttmeati 
of the baman heart' nppreeeed for erer. To ^ 

fell e sacrliloa to the Jealousy of Nero. Bee AnmmUt b. 
xri a, 14. 

nos stands the fenealofyof thkdlstlnfiiUbedhooM. 

1 The eostom of deatroylnf books Is of andent dete, 
and was chiefly exerdsed aoder despotle foronuDeata. 
Before the InTentlon of piintli]4r. there eras no way of 
iDottlplylnf copies bot by the Indostry of tranecrlbna, 
and« at that time, the renfeanoe of men In power mtfht 
succeed. At present the common hanfman may bum 
one or more roplea of a work deserredly condemned to 
the flames ) but the Mends of sedition wUl take care to 
be prorlded with a number, and eren the cniinns will 
give them a place In their cabinets. It has been men- 
tbmed In the last note, that Fannin, the widow of HeL 
Tldlns, oanied the memolrfl of her husband Into exile; 
and yet thoae monuments of genius, as Tacitus calii 
them, bare not come down to posterity. It must be 
admitted, that, where the people live nnder a constitu- 
tion so well mixed and balanced, that liberty and pro. 
pcrty are folly secured, those who are intrusted with 
the administration are bound by thnlr duty to the public, 
to put the laws In force. In order to crush the seeds of 
treason and rebellion. Hiis principle prevailed In the 
best days of the Roman repnbUo j and accordingly we 
read In livy, that. In the second Funic war, when in- 
oovatlona lu the religious rites of the Romsns were In- 
troduced by tumnltoous sasemblles In the dty of Rome, 
the mdtles and triomrlrii were sharply accused by the 
senate, for not prereming such abuses and dlaor^ly 
meetlnfi. ** Incutati grarlter ab sanatu edUet triumvir- 
Ique oapltales, quod non prohlberaut" Hu same writer 
adds, that the mischief being found too strong for the 
ordinary magistrates, the prutor of the dty, to whom 
the buiOnesa was oommltted by the fkthers, issued his 
edict, whereby sU persons who bad in their powoiloQ 
any books, that coutalned either (mediotloDa, forms of 
prayer, or religions oeremonlet, were enjoined to de- 
liver op the same before the next ensuing ksleudi of 
April. “ Ubl poteutiaa Jam ease Id malum apparult, 
qnam ut mlnorea per raaglstratoa sedsretor, Ifareo 
Atlllo, pretoii nrbls, uegotlum shsenatu datum, est, at 
bis rellflonlbaa populum UberareL Is et In ooocione ae. 
nahu.CDnBaltum r^tavit, et edixlt, at qulcumqoe llbros 
ratidnos, precationesve, aut artem pacrlfleandl conscrip- 
t«m haberet, eoa llbma omnes ad se ante kalendas Afni- 
les deferret” Ury, ML xxv. a 1. Under the emperors, 
when public liberty was extinguished, every thing was 
tamed Into the crime of vioUted rasjecty. Cremotius 
Cordns had praised Brutus In bis annsls, and called Cas- 
sius the Auf fnas flsss an . For this be was obliged to 
finish Uadays by a total abstinence from food, and his 
work was ordei^ to be bomt by the udllea. But they 
remained, sap Tadtua, In private bands, and were 
drculated notwithstanding the prohibition. The hlstor. 
Ian addk, that nothing so dearly tbowa the stnpkUty of 
the men, who fimry, that by an act of arbttiary power 
they ean prevent the knowledge vi after times. OenhB 
gains strength and authority from penecution j and the 
foreign despots, who have had reoonne to the same 
violent mtiiares, have only succeeded to aggravate 
their own disgrace, and raise the glory of the writer. 

k Iv. a 35. We read la Benecd, that this way 
of panlshlag tadlvidaala. when nothing hi their wrl- 
tings afheted the pnhUc, was tartrodacM by Angnstai 
tn the case of Lablenns, a man of genioa and an emtak 


oomplnto tiu work, all MNind phlloaopby wm 
proaorlbad, ersry liberal art waa driven Into 
baniabmeDt, and notbing fair and boooiirable 
waa aa^ered to remain. Of oar paaslve tem- 
per we gave ample proof ; and aa former times 
had taatad of liberty even to a degree of licen- 
tiooaneMy ao we exbanated tbe bitter cup of 
alavery to tbe very drega. HaatraiDed by the 
tarrora of a meroilesa inquisition from the 
oommeree of hearing and speaking, and, by 
oonaequenoe, deprived of all exchange of sen- 
timent, we should have resigned our memory 
with our other faculties, If to forget had been 
aa easy as to submit in sileoce.' 


ent ormtor. Hh fhme wss greet, sod the spplmuae of 
the public wss rather extorted, thsn volantarUy given. 
No man objected to his ofaararter, wbo did not pay a 
tribute to his talents. Agahnt this man s new puulBb- 
meut was Invented ; by tbe ooDtrivance of hla enemies 
all hli books were bnrued by the public exemtioner. 
Seneca condudea hla account of this proceeding with s 
One reflecUoa Hie policy, he says, of punishing men 
for their literary merit was altogether new. Happily 
for tbe good of mankind, this epeciefl of tyrsnuy uai 
not devised before the dap of Ckero. Wiat would 
have been tbe consequence. If the triumvirate had been 
able to proscribe the genius of that consummate orator P 
Tbe go^ In their Just dispensations, took care that 
this method of cxuahlng the powers of the mind, by 
illegal uppresaloa, should begin at tbe point of time 
when sU genhu ceased to exist " Res nova et Insuets, 
Bnppllda de Ingenlls sumL Quid cnlm futarum fait, 
b 1 ingenlum Cioeronis triomvtris llbulsset proscribere P 
DU melius, quod eo seculo ista ingenlorum suppUda 
cmpeTunt, quo et Ingenia dedemuL’^ Seneca, Omtrov. 
lib. V. fa pntfuUonc. Lord Bacon baa a bcautlfol 
thought on this subject. " The puuUhlDg of wits en- 
hances their Buthority ; and s forbidden WTitiog in 
thought to be a certain spark of truth, that flies up la 
tbe face of those wbo seek to tread it out.” Tbe reflec- 
tk>a Is certainly Just ; but let It out encourage tbe schls- 
mtt k * , the seditious Incendisrles, and tho dubs Institut- 
ed for the purposes of anarchy aud wild commotion. 
It is TiDTH, and TBirro only, that JHet vp in the face of 
Its oppresMra When the sons of faction tell us, that 
wten in cMl todety are bom equal: that In this country 
we have me conetilution ; that the ntecemiom to the crown, 
eannet be Uwtiied by king, IotHm, ami oommonM , and 
that the whole body of tbe people, wbo, on every de- 
mise of the crown, have unequivocally dedared their 
coDeuTTence, have me power te comeent to emch a law i 
when the abettors of Innovation advance theee, sad 
other propositions, equally wild and fraotlc, let them 
remember, that sU good men throughout tbe nation 
have trod their doctrines under foo<* and that disap- 
pointment and contempt must be tbel]’ portion. 

Hot, mrimt, iwtiv, ynwl, 0» ■cribbl.ns try 

Bon, hlii, ad baas, waw yspw, mkjk, ad dis. 

8 FIlnydeooribestbeBMiatslnastateof ftapefsction, 

forgettinf ahnost every thing, the liberal arts, and the 
miee and prlvUeges of their own order. In sorii times 
what Dsefol knowledge roold be aequlred ? Tbe senate 
WM movened to do Dothlng , or to be plunged tn gnllt and 
erwshy. They were either a langhing-stocfc. or tbe 
instramenta of the vilest tyranny. His fkthers were 
Involved In the (wlamlUee of the times , tbe eHixeaa of 
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III. At leDftb, Indeed, vre be^ Co rerive 
from our kUurgy ; bat we reTiee by >low de- 
creet, thouf h tbe em p eror Nerrm, ' in tbe be- 
(innlDg of thii florloua found meant to 
reconcile two Uiln|i, till then deeded Incom- 
patible ; namely, clril liberty and tba pr er og a - 
tlre of tbe prfnot ; tbougb hli enoneaeor Trajan 
contlnoei to heal our woonde, and by a Juit 
and wilt admin Utratloa to dlffaae the bleeelnfi 
of peace and good order throogfa erery part of 
the -empire; and thoagh It le apparent, that 
hopee of the oonetltatlon are now coocelred by 
all orden of men, and not only concelTed, bat 
riling every hoar Into confidence and public 
•ecnrlty.* And yet, each ii tbe Infirmity of 

Home groaned ander opproMlon daring a noniber of 
yean ; and. In that dre^ul period, thdr tecnltiee 
were debased, and the rigour of their mliulM uttarly ex- 
tingulmhed. " Quid tuoo diid potaltf quid dldleiMe Jo. 
rlt ? cam lenatai act ad otiom, aot ad lammum nafaa 
▼ocmretar j et modo ludibrlo, modo dolor! retentai, nan. 
qaam seria, triitla tape oenieret. h^adem mala Jam 
aaatoroe. Jam partldpet malorum, multoe per annoa 
rldlmoi tulimusque, qalbui Ingenla noatra. In poiterum 
qaoqoe bebetata, fracta, contiua lunt ” Pliny, lib. rllL 
ep. 11. But amidst all this tame retlgnation, a sense 
of Injuries, bowerer suppressed, was rankling in erery 
breast Meu could nut forget tbe msssarre of so many 
dtiiem of oomular rank, and tbo banishment of the 
moat illustrious women In Rome. 8oe section xU. and 
note. They groaned under tbe yoke of bondage, and 
yet felt. In secret, that liberty was the natural eleimmt 
of a Romaa 

S On the death of Domitlan, that emperor's acts 
were readnded, and Norm began hli reign, A. U. C. 
640) he adopted Tr^an In October or Norember B50. 
and died (m or about the 2lat January, 851. Trpjan, 
from that time, was called Narva TnOanna. As Nerrm 
Is not called Dirua. that Is, the Dairian Nimta Uptdua 
and most of the commentators hare Inferred that Nerra 
was still aHra. But how TnOan, In that short time be- 
tween bis adoption and tbe commencement of bis rdgn, 
could be nld to be erery day Increasing tha public 
pineas, li not easy to eomprebeod. It seems more pro. 
bable that be was emperor of Home when Tadtna wrote 
tbe Ufa of Agrloola, and tha oorapllraent paid to him in 
section xlv. Impllea that he «ras then tbe relgnlnf prince. 
The words are ** in hao beatiaslmB mcoH loee prlncipom 
Tr^anum rldare in this ara of pabUc felldty to sea 
oQ ^ Imperial seat That w^ah of Agrloola 
would, surely, not hare been so openly expreeaed dur. 
lug tbe life of anotbar prlnea. Howerer tbe fket may 
be, It Is certain that Nmra crowded into bis short reign 
a number of rlrtuaa, which were Imitated by Tn^an, 
Hadrian, and both tbe Antonlnea j a period of ninety 
yean, which may^ troJy called the golden age of the 
empire. 1 

4 Tba public i^nrlty, aacnarrAi PoaucA, wia an In- 
MTlptien on tb«^iedals of the tiraas. Tboogh lo tbe 
rery outaet reign, Nerrm showed himself dlspoaed 

to faroor drlMlberty, yet PUoy glrea an extraordinary 
pkdnre of BfM In that rery period. Tbe serrUnde of 
former thnesTte says, left the cttiawis In a total Ignor. 
ance of all llharal arts, and a gross obllrlon of tba teoa- 
tojiao laws and prlrOegea. For who U wU ling to learn 
what b of no kind of nsa f It b dlfllcnlt to retain what 
yoa acqnfa^, wlthnnt constant axerdsa. Hm ratom of 
Uhartj found as rode and ilUnstracted j and yet. 


tbe homan mlnii, that, eren In this Junotore, 
tbe remedy operates more slowly than the 
dbeaae. For m tbe body natural la tardy In 
Ita growth, and rapid In decay, to the powers 
of genius are more easily extingulabed than 
promoted to their full maturity. Thera Is a 
charm in Indolence that srorka by Imperoep. 
tible degrees ; and that llrtlMi Inaotlrity, srfalch 
at first la irksome, grosrs daUgbtftil io tba and. 

Need 1 meadoo that In tbo ooorae of fifteen 
yaara,* a large portion of human life ! many 
fell by nnaTcddable aoddenta, and the moat 
lUuatrloua men In Rome srera cut off by the 
Inmtiate cruelty of the prince? A few of ua, 
It la true, have aurvlved the alaughter of oor 
felioir-citixena ; 1 had almoat aald, we hare 
aonrived onnelvea : for In that chiam, which 
alavery made In our exiatenoe, sra cannot be 
odd to have lived, but rather to have crawled 
in alienee, the young towarda the decrepituda 
of age, and the old to dishonourable gravea. 
And yet I shall not regret the time 1 have apent 
In reviewing those daya of deapotlam ; on the 
contrary, It ia my Intention, even in auch weak 
colouring aa miue, to give a memorial of our 
slavery, that it may stand In contrast to the 
felioity of the present period. 

[q the meantime, tbe following tract is dedi- 
cated to tbe memory of Agricola, my father-in- 
law. Tbe dealgn, aa It sprlngi from filial piety, 
may merit a degree of approbatUm ; it will, at 
least, be received with candour. 

IV. CiiBUB Julius Agricola wmi bom at 

rharmed with the onrelty of public freedom, we ara 
forced to resol re before we anderstand. " Prioram 
temporuni serfltas, at ahamm optimarum aitium, sic 
etiam J oris wnstorU obllrlouciu quaindam et ignormn. 
timm Indaxlt Quotus enlm quLtque tsm petieus, Ut 
vellt dlscera qaud In usa non elt bsblturus t Adds, 
quod diiBdle est tenere, qu« acceperls, nld axereaaa. 
Itaqae redarta Ubeiias rudea nos et Impeiitoa depre. 
bandit, ei^as dolcedlne srceoal, ooflmor qumdem facare* 
anteqoam Doaae,” Pliny, lib. t H i. ep. 14. Thlidcserlp- 
Uon applies directly to a nelghbouiing nation. 1 bey' 
were intoxicated with the arqulslUou of liberty, bat did 
not understsod the nature of a free ronatitutuxL Ibey 
wars worae than tha bund own mentioned by TecHot, 
and after him by Honletqaleu , they built Cualcedon, 
while they had Bvxamtiuii in tbelr view. The Boaiane, 
■s we we In Pliny’s aocoaot, proceeded in a dUfiTMt 
manner : they employed them— I res In the stody of 
their andent laws. In order to nettle a regular goeenk 
maat, ud tbelr eodeerours ware wcooded by tha rlrtuaa 
of Narvm end Trajsn . 

b Fifteen yeera wsa the period of DomltieB’a rHgtt. 
Tedtus Bpeeki of It with horror, end promlaea to re- 
rlaw the tyranny and ebject alavery of thoae dlaaial 
tiniee. It la to be regretted, that tmek a mvage aa 
DuoltiaB hea escaped from the pen of Teeitni Had 
his work come down to ue, we ahould hera aean tha 
tyrant atratebed on the rack of history- Tha msmaakl 
uf liappinam nndar Narva and V'hlch he aleo 

prooxJaed, wm atthar Bevar flnlshed. or U now uiafw. 
taaatdy loat 
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the UHjieat and reapeotable colony of Fomju- 
Uom.' Hli frandfatber, by the maternal ai 
well aa the paternal line, eerTed the office of Im- 
ptflal prooarmtor ;* a trait of Importance, which 
alwaya oonfen the equeetrlan difnity. Elia 
friber, Jaliua Onectnui,' waa a member of tbe 
aeoate, dlatlnfuliheU by bli eloquence and phi- 
Ipaopby. Hla merit gare ambrage to Callgola. 
Being commanded by that emperor to andertalte 
tbe proeecotioD of Marcoa SUanna,^ be refuaed 


1 Fondolliiin wai a oolnny In Nirboone Oaul, noir 
called FaaJue, or FautTLaa, dtqated at tbe month of 
the rlrer Aoeni, on the MedHerranefui. about forty 
mllea Dortb-eait of Toulon. It waa oiigluBlIy aplaceof 
eonaUerable magulflonice, aa appeanln a poem written 
by Michael HoipiYal, chancellor of France ; in which, 
after menUonlof ForqJulJom, then reduced to a amail 
dty, be deecfibea the rulna of a pompoua theatre, the 
archea, the public bathi, aud the aquedacta He 
adde, that the atructure at tbe port wai laid lu ruins, 
and where there waa foimaly a port. It ia now a dry 
■bore, with adjacent gardena 

Inde Fnum Jalli, psrrBin irano Tmlnmi nrtMm, 

Appunu vH«li rvUjiU nuffDa tbalji { 

Inttwiln ■mu, at Ihmna, at dnotui aqumm { 

Apparpt cooln uUqal dtruta pcrtui 

Atqne ohl portna ant, alcoam muc Ihtm, at borlL 

Dalphin Bdllioa c£ Taotppp, toL tr. p. 178. 

8 The management of all the foreign reveouet wai in 
the handi of the floman Imlgbta. Auguitui left the 
appointment of some of the prorlncea, to tbe discretion 
of tbe senate, and reaerred otben for hla own nnmlna. 
tkm. 11 m last wei^ called prwjwniforeF Cifrwiru, "Im. 
peiial procaratora,” and were either created Homan 
knlglita by ylrtuc of tbeJr employment, or considered 
■a of equal dignity. Tbe money ooUeoted by tbe officer* 
of tbe senate was paid into the pabllo treainry (<vtw. 
rfawj and that of the imperial procuntori Into the 
riiciTH, or exchequer of tbe prince. The rapadty of 
thew men may be redtoned among tbe can tea that 
finally wrought the downfall of the empire. Se e AnttaiM^ 
b.xii. aoa 

3 Seneca has glran an admirable character of Agrt- 
cota'i fhUter. If, aayi he, we need the nrampin of a 
great and exalted mind, let oi imitate JuUui Qiwdnoa, 
that exoellent man, whom Cains Cmaar (Caligula) pot 
to death for no other reason, than because be bad more 
virtue than a tyrant could endure. “ Si exemplo magul 
animi opus ert, utamor Omdnl Julil, rlri egregil, quern 
Calua Catar ooddit, ob hoc unom, quod w teli or rlr 
eaiet, quam ease quemqaam tyranno expediret.” De 
■H^osfldla, Ub. il. X fll. He wrote books of boabandry, 
and hii delight In agiioolture ia supposed to bare girew 
the nsme of Agrioolm to hia son. 

4 Marcus SUanoa was highly reepected, not only for 
Ua birth and rank, hot ako for hii aminent rirtoea Hs 
had the miifortaiM of being father-in-law to CaUguIx 
He tacumd the hatred of tlwt tyrant by Ui honert 
wnia e l a He tpjoyed the prlriisgs of being tbe firrt, 
whess ophrion waa asksd hy the -emuul in the senate j 
bttt in deprive him of that bonoor, Caligula ordered, 
tM^from that Him, all of ooosular dlgBlty abouU rote 

4o Ihetr leolortty. Ha todsarowed to pre- 
vail no Jaliwi OMns (mentlootd in the M noU) to 
ondertaks aa aeearattso afalaet ^Uanoi i hot not soc- 
, be at Ishgth took away Ua on a firtvokKia 
pretence. Though tbe weather was rongh, the tyrant 


to com]fly, and^wM pat to death. Julia Pro. 
cilia,* Agricola'e mot^, was nipeoted for the 
parity of her manners. Under her can, and m 
It wen In her Enieom, the tender mind of the 
son waa trained to aoi^noe and erery liberal ac- 
oompllahment. Hla own ingonoom dlipoaltlon 
guarded him against the eedactloos of pleasure. 
To that happy temperament was added the ad- 
vantage of paraulng hla studies at Marseilles,' 
that seat of learning, when the refinements of 
Greece wen happily blended with the aober 
manners of prorinolal economy. 

He has often declared in my heoiing, that 
in the first career of youth he felt himself ad- 
dicted to philosophical ipeculations with more 
ardour than conalsted with the duties of a Ho- 
man and a senator ; ' but bis taste waa aoon ri>- 
formed by tbe admonitions of bis inother. In 
fact, it cannot be matter of wonder, that a sub- 
lime and warm Imagination, atmclc with tlic 
forma of moral beauty and the love of science, 
should aspire to reach the glory of the philoso- 
phic character. As he grew up to manhood, hii 
riper judgment weaned him from vain pursuits 
and daring the rest of his life he preserved, wliiit 
Is difficult toattalu, that temperate judgmenu, 
which knows where to fii tbe hounds even of 
wisdom itself. 

V. His first rudiments of military knowledge 
were acquired lu Brithin, • under the conduct 


chose to make a little voyage by lea. Biiantu, wllb 
whom that elFment did not agree, exouaed blmaelf iToin 
being of the party. ITiii was construed into a crime. 
Caligula pretended that be staid at Home, In order to 
make hirnaelf master of the dly Id csm any accident 
should befall the prinoe : and for that reason oompeUeil 
him to cut his throat with a raxor. Crevler'i Emper- 
ort^ voL liL b, 7, 

5 We know nothiog of Agrlcola’s mother beyond the 
excellent character given (if her by Tsdtua. Like some 
of the bert and noblest of the Roman matrons, she at- 
tended te tbe edocmtlon of her son, which at Home was 
s matter of tbe first Importance. The reader will find 
the ulrantagipt of tbe maternal care stated at large in 

, the Dlalnfne eoncernljig Oratory, x S& 

6 This city foow Marselllet) was founded by a colony 
of the PhocoMns, who carried with them the polUltod 
maniisn and tbe Itterstnre of Greece. Btrsbo says, the 
Roman nobHlty bad been naed to travel to Athens for 
their Improvement, bat of late were content to vUit 
MassUim, or Harselllex Bee Tsdtw, Jmsofr, b. iv. x 

7 Military sdence, a thorough kno^rledge of the laws, 
and the powers of eloquence, were tUi.^scooapUshmentB 
by which a cHlien of Rome raleed hlma^J to the bonoorv 
of tbe raagistrscy, and the eomnUhlp.^ Tlila was not 
only tbe cMe during the republic, bat eo^tlnoed under 
the emperorx The man, who doroted li|iineelf to the 
specnlaitioca of phlloeopfa), or to a life of Utaratnre, 
could Dot, by those sbttrsot studies, open Ua way into 
tbe senate. Agricola was owsra of tUa, a^d therefore 
reUnqnlahed the mefaphyilral syatema, to whkh ha felt 
hfanaelf strongly addicted. 

B fluetonlns PsuUnH was sent by Nwo to oommand 
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of Saetoniai PauHnot, experlaooMl oflleer ; 
aotlre, rigUut, jttmlld in oommADd. AfricoU 
wmi toofi dUtlnfiiiahtd bj bii fADAiml. and 
•elected to life with him at iiead>qiiart«n. * 
Honoured in thia manner, be did not, m la 
uaoal with young men, mix riot and dle«ij>etloo 
with actual aerflce; nor did he aTall hiinaelf of 
hli rank of military tribune to obtain leere of 
abeenoo,** in order to paae hla time in idle plea- 
■urea and Ignorance of hli duty. To know tbe 
proTiDoe, and make himself known to the army ; 
to learn fnnn men of experience, and emulate 
the bnt examples ; to seek no enterprise with a 
forward spirit, and to decline none with timid 
caution, were the rulea he laid down to him- 
self; prudent with ralour, and brave without 
ostentation. 

A more active campaign had never been 
known, nor was Britain at any time so Aercely 
disputed." Onr veteran forces were put to the 

in Britain, A. U. B 14, and of the Cbristlsn era 01. Of 
Ihii itflicer, one of tbe ableat Uiat Borne produced dur- 
ing tJie first centory of Uie Chriitlin era, an ample 
character la (riven by Taclta*,Jimak.b. xlT. t. 29. We 
Imm fmm the elder PUoy, that In the beginning of the 
reign of Claodlua be oomraandod In MaoritHDla, and, 
having defeated tbe Barbarians In several battles, laid 
waste the country as far as Mount Atlas. PUny, Hb. v. 
a 1. After the death of Oalba, be fought on the tide of 
Otho sgalnat VitalLhu ) and being compelled, against 
his own Judgment, to hsaard a battle at Bediiacuin, be 
did not dare, after hla defeat, to return to bU camp, but 
raved himself by flight, /fitl b. 11. a 44 He afterwards 
paU'hid up a reeoudllatlon with VitelUos. iftX. b. U. 

B tXt In Britain be algnaliied himself by hla greet mlli- 
tary talonts ; and In that school of wsr Agricola, then 
about twvut j years old, soqalred tbst experience, which 
onablod him. In procsss of tlms, to reduce tbs whole Is- 
land to sahjectlon. 

9 Rsnk in tbe Romsn snnles, snefa as fariboue or 

tuiixm, wae the c la im of merlL It was, for that reason, 
the custom of young msn of Ulustrknu to st- 

tend In tbs train of tbe general, in order to learn tbe 
first rudiments of war, or, in tbs modem phrsss, to sm 
ttrvioe. Tbe young offloer Uved at bead qoarten. By 
learning to obey, be was tangbt how to command at a 
future time. He bore some rasemblanoe to what tbe 
Frenofa bare called an afds d* o amp . Snetoolaa saya 
that Julios Cmst’i first eampaign was In Asia, as teiiU 
companion to Marcos Thermos tbs pne tor. "Stlpeodla 
primm fecit in Asia, Mard Hierml piwtorla oont«ber- 
nlo.” Qaet in Jul CmM. 2. 

10 Tbsn were so many oamUdatas for the rank of trU 

that the gMeral, In order to divide his fbvonrs, 
often granted thA commissions for tbs term of six 
P onth a Hmh m see PUny, in a letter to Boaslae, re- 
qnaeting a six nutbli trlbunrshlp for CalvlBlni^ whom 
be eomsadafaflha highest taraa. •* Hnao rogp ssiass 
trl bibomta ^sndktincem et ribi si svaneale fhdas. 
lib. tv. sp. 4' It piiobsbl#, bowsvsr, tbst Agrleela'a 
Bwrtt obtatnsd a mu comml^on ) bathe did not svaU 
him s si f of Us pnCnsat to gain hk emmtstui, which 
GroDorim ah» tuii i» m logoff, tbs right of bstng 

abse nt firora the eeloim. Those exempUebs from duty 
were often Improper l y granted, to tbs |reat detrlmsot 
of tbs aervios, •• we aes In the Hlitory, b. f. a 46. 

11 WbUs Snetonlna wss employed In tbe reduction of j 

tbs lils.of bow if Mf IcMy, tba chief test of tbe | 


sword ; our oolonlsa unoknd on tbs gronud ; end 
tba legloiu wer e iotoroepted on tbeir march. 
Thg btrugfia waa than lor lUaj wa fooffat aftcr^ 
warda for lama and vtotqry. lu a Jnnotnra ao 
^if ^th danfsr, tboofh tba conduct of tba war 
waa in other banda, and tba glory of raooverlng 
tba province wna Juatly aocrlbed to tba com- 
mander Id chief, yet ao &ir an opportonlty did 
not fall to Improve a young officer, and plant in 
hla mind tbe early seeds of military ambition. 
The love of fame took poaaeaalon of him, that 
principle of noble minds, but out of aeaaon in an 
evil period, when virtue suffered by atnlatar 
oonatructions, and fimn an iUuatrloua name tbe 
danger was as great aa from tbe moet pernicious 
character. 

VI. He returned from Britain to enter on 
tbe gradations of the civil magiairacy, and mar- 
ried Domitia Deoidiana, a lady of high rank and 
splendid descent. By that alliance be gained an 
acoeaeJon of strength and oradit, that served to 
forward hhn In tbe road to public honoura. Tba 
conjugal state proved a source of domeatio hap<i 
pineaa. 'fhey lived In perfect harmony, en- 
deared by the tendereat affection, and each as- 
cribing to the other the felicity which they 
enjoyed. But the merit of Decldiana could not 
be too much acknowledged, 'llie praise of a 
valuable wife should always rise in proportion 
to the weight of censure, that falls on such aa 
violate the nuptial union. 

Agricola obtained tbe office of qumator; ** and 
the provlnoe of Aala, of which Salvias TlUanas " 


Druids, snd consequently Ihe centre of snperitltkm, tbs 
Britons, tskluf sdvmntage of his shsence, rose lu srms ; 
snd, hesded by Bosdlcem, qnesn of tbe loeol, sUseked 
tbe Rorosn Btstioiis, snd IslU s scene of blood snd rsr. 
nags In svery qusrter. No less tbsn '70,000 were pat to 
the sword without dlstinctloii. Soetonlns with his snsll 
srmy raarcbed back through tbe heart of the country, 
to the protection of London, then m floorlsUng dty ; but 
he found on hb sirlvsl, that tbe placa was not tenable. 
Hs sbandoDsd It to tbs merdlam fury of tbe enemy, 
and It was scoordtegly redueed to ssbes. But this cru- 
elty wss revenged by Soetonlns in s great and decIslTe 
baUle, In which 60J)W Britons are said to have perished. 
Bosdlces pot sn end to her Hfe by poison. See the so- 
ooant St large, Amnaltt b. xlv. s. to tbs end of see. 
tkm 7. In this Important sesne of mlUtary operations, 
a mind like that of Agrleola, young, Intent, and ardent; 
eouldnoC fUJ to prepare himself for that renown, wUob 
be wae destined to soqulre by the eompleto eooqnest of 
the Island. 

U The qometonblp wm the fint eOce entered opoa 
by ttowe who sspirsd to the Ughcr maglihrades. It 
might be oadertokan st the sge of twenty-ioar. Thos 
In the JnmmlM h. UL a BB, we find nbsrlns applytag to 
the seoato to Introdnea tbs sUest son of C i r asM lra s, 
before he waa qaaltled by hk aga. 

13 SSI vins TUlsana wss tha brother af Otho, who, far 
a abort tima, was emperor of Boss#. Daring the eeau 
petition with VltoUlnt, be waa the com m sad s r In dMsT 
of hk brother's army. His rash roanask hst i ' k d sa thg 
Imt dedstve action of Redriscan, when hk party was 
totally mtaMd. Hesarvlvsd that defaat and the victor 
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wmi procoDMil, Ml to hU lot. Neither the piftoe 
DOT llle fOTBmor ooold wvp hie lotefrity. The 
wehJ^ of the InhAbltuiti Inrlted the baod of 
ilqttCtty ; lod Tlticnai bf the bln of hli lutim 
proDe to tote of eTirloe, wm reed j, on terme of 
mnttitl eonnlTBDoe, to co-opente In uy eeheme 
of guilt end plander; bat Agrloole milnteined 
hli bonoor end hli prindplee. Daring hli itey 
In Alia hie fhmily wu Inorefteed by the birth of 
a daughter, who prored toon after, When he 
loot hif loivnt eon, a eource of ooneolation. The 
iDtennedlate epaoe between the expiration of hie 
qoMtonhlp and hli adrancement to the poet of 
tribune of the people, be had the pradence to 
paee in ealm tranqullUtj. Even daring the 
year of hli trlbuneiUp ^ he acted with the lame 
reaerre, aware of thoee dliaitrooi timee, when, 
ander the tyranny of Nero'i reign, the want of 
exertion wai tke tmeet wiedom. He dUcharged 
the offlM of pnetor with the eame moderation 
and alleot dignity, having no oooaaion, ae hie 
good fbrtinie wooid have it, to ill In Jodkatnre.' 


did not think him worthy of hie reeentment Bee more 
of him, b. L and U. 

1 The offloe of trlbane owed iti oiiftn to a violent 
ditpute between the pctrldazu and plebeltiia, A, U. C. 
100] wfaaa the latter, makhtg a defection, cooid not be 
radoeed' to order, tUl they obtained the prlrllege of 
fhooatig aome aiafiitrmtee out of their own body, for 
the defenea of their llbertiee, and to ward oft all grie- 
vaooee Impoeed upon thorn bj their inpeiiora At first 
two onlj were elected ; thrw more were added in a 
abort time j and A. U. C fi07, the Dumber hirreased to 
ten, which eontlniied ever after. Wboerer is conrer. 
sent In Roman History, will reeoUeot that tbeee imw 
offloen, appolntad at first u tha redreasers of grieno- 
oee, ttsorped the power of doing almoat whaterer they 
pleased. They were reputed taorotanoti, which they 
confirmed by law ( so thiu It was deemed en act of im. 
piety to Interrupt them when they were speaking. 
Iheh hrtarpoelng In matteri debated by the senate was 
ealled intenmdo, and their authority wia deeUrad by 
oaa word, Txra 'Hm emperon left them Uttle more 
than the name and shadow of migtatraey, by oontrirlng 
to have the same power vested In tbemfelres : hence 
they were nld to be trihmMm potatmte donmtt See 
Amm alt, b. L s. & Pliny the yeungsr states Us opinion 
oftha nature of the oflVoa, and says, when he wm trU 
hiroe, be dtcHned to plead hi any caoaa i not thinking It 
tt, that he, who eenld ooamand others to be sUeot, 
riMild hlmaelf be sOeoeed by any hoar glass. -Dc 
fonM arUDwhar knao, qal Johara poaet tacere qaem. 
eoBgos, hole iflenttnm otspaydra’ IndicL^ Lib. L ep. 
U. 

fl The offloe of prmtor wia first Lnstltated hi the yeer 
•f'Atnae SB0, to gratUy tha patrtoiaa erdar wHh anew 
fflgDMrilD eensUerattoD af thalr karlng realgned the 
niOTnVs^ to tiM ahoiee af tha people. Uvy, b. viL a 1. 
In proOTh af thna, eight prwtors were ebosOT annoelly, 
■id had thelT leparato prortooee la tha adalUatratlnn 
Qfjodttoa. OMhndJiriidletlohtDaBirtvatoeaiMab#. 
tiraOTtherith^of Rome) the aaema dasidad to U1 
■oitoki t waM i toraagars sad tha lahdhHartto of Rome. 
<totwia oaUsd narom uinajnn ) the other mama 
mantnoi. I4ty, b. xxlr. a. M, a xp re a^ y ■latlnw 
tiMha dlitlBfli ofttoaa. The other sU pnstors wvra to sit 
to jhdfmattt In all ctimtoal matten. The aothortty of 


That braDoh of the toaglatrato’i baalneH did not 
fhll to hie ibtre. The pageuitry of public ipeo- 
taolea, which belonged to hii department, he 
eondaotod with eoonomy and magnifloraoe, abort 
of profbaloD, yet with due regard to popalarity. 
In the fbUowlng Telgn, being appointed by 
Oalha one of the oommiialoaera, to Inapeot the 
State of ebUttona to tha aevhral templea,* he 
mandjged the inquiry with ao much akilL and 
well-tempered Judgment, that no speoiea of 
aaoHlegloas rapine, except the plunder commit- 
ted by Nero, was suffered to pass without re- 
dress. 

VII. In the coarse of * the foUovring yeer a 
dreadful misfortune happened In bis family, and 
proved tn him a severe stroke of affliction. A 
descent, from Otho'a fleet, which roved about In 
queat of depredations, was made on the coast of 
Liguria. The freebooters plundered the dty of 
Intemellum,* and In their fury murdered Agri- 
cola’a mother, then residing upon her own 


the Jodge, who presided In rivll canset, was called jn. 
misDicno: when the proceeding was for crimes and 
misdametDon, It took the name of QU£ano ; if before 
an extraordinary Jodlcatara, U was then termed coonu 
•no. So the matter Is acenrately explained by TUpsiux 
But the new magistrate created by Augustus, called Uie 
governor of the dty, pubfbctub usbii, soon absorbed, 
and drew Into his own vortex, the wbde botlneaa of tbo 
poHee, and the cognlxaoce of aJl oftmees. See Annalt, 
b. vl. a 10 and 11. The icttators and patricians, their 
Wlvea and sons, were died to appear at the bar of tbo 
senste j but in all cases. It was competent to tbe penou 
aoensed, to remove the eaose before the prince hlmseir, 
who either heard It in bis cabinet, or referred It to the 
pissfect of the dty, or else to s board of special ooniml»- 
sloDers. Henee tbe pnetorlan dignity bad little mon' 
than tbe mere shadow of authority. Boetlus calls It aJi 
ampty name, amors encumbrance on the lenatorlBu 
rank. ** inane nomeo, et senatorli census gravem sar- 
dnam.” ConsoL PkiUuopk. lib. liL As the pnetort^ 
drew lots among thsmselvsa, and each man took the 
province aaalgnsd to him by chance, we find that the 
beaiiag of dvU oansea, called jpaisDicno, did not falj b) 
tbs share of Agiicoto For the rest, the prefect of the 
dty, most (onbably, reUeved him from the care of pob- 
Ucoffracec Henro nothing remained for him, during 
the whole year of Us prwtonUp, but tbe exhibition of 
public ipsotaclsa, and tbs SBosemeot of tbe populace. 

5 ^(aro was put to death, A. U. C 8S1, of the Christian 
era OB. Otlba succeeded, bnt rdgnsd only a few montiis. 
Agricola wM oboaen for tbs doe oars of reUgkm, and 
tbs protection of the pnbUc templet/, bat the pinnder 
eominltted by Nero, about three ys/ra before Us death, 
could not be redrssae d . The whoU waa dlaalpated In 
wild profuthNL Bse AmmaU, k. xv. 

4 lUa was the year of Rome BS, of yhrlst OOL 

6 UruiaLiuM was a muBidpal towaito the ooaotry 
DOW oallsd FhUtodgfto, In tbe tarrltory Sf Oettos. It 
waa sltaatsd oa tha MMUturansaiL The deaosnit made 
by a bend of advsDtoren boa 0^*1 fleet, and the havoc 

and devastathm coa uaHto d by tboas fkradooi warrien, 
is Jaerftad by Tadtua, Bist b. U. a IS and U. Ves- 
paataa, tttoiw began to be kaolm, dedarsd Uasslf a 
oandUatsrfor tke ImpdriU digUty. Tbs news reacbed 
AfiioUaMias thne la the moath bf Juttilu lbs shove 
year, 8St ITiit b, U. s. 'TS. ' 
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Tbfy Uld her Unde, and went of 
with a eonaiderabla booty. Afrto(4a aet out 
tanmad lately to pay (he Uat tribate of filial 
pUty, and balnf informed on hla waji that Vee- 
paalan aspired to the imperial dignity, be do- 
dared at onee in faroar of that party. 

la the boftoninf of the new rdfn,* the 
goTemment of Rome, and the whole admlni- 
■trathm, centred in Mnelanaa, DomlUan being, 
at that time, too yonng for buelneea, and firom 
the eleratioa of bU father daimlng no ether 
piiYllrge than that of being debanohed and pro- 
filgate without oontrol. Agricola waa dee- 
potohed to raiae newlerlea. He executed that 
oommitalen with ao much zeal and credit to 
blmaelf, that Mnolanui advanced him to the 
command of the twentieth legion,' then quar- 
tered in Britain, and for eome time uuwllling 
to iwear fidelity to Veepaaian. The officer, 
who bad the command of that corps, waa loa- 
peoted of eedltioua practloee, and the men bad 
carried their Inaolence to anoh a pitch, that they 
were ereo formidable to the oonaular generali. 


e Veapeiian remained In Asia and Egypt, wbUe hit 
geoerak carried tbolr rlctoiioua amui to the city ot 
Rome, and proclaimed him emperor. His aoi^Tltiii, In 
the mean time carried on the dege of JemealenL Do- 
mlfcian was at Rome, but too young to oondac-t the retu 
offoremment Vlc» and debanch^ were more salted 
to hli genloi. Hadaons, the conlldentlal rolnliter of 
VMpaaJaa, antred at Rome, and took upon him the 
whole cwnduct of the admlnlstratioa. He may be said 
to hare reigned with Veepasian. Antonios was the 
general who conquered for Veepadan, bat llaclanui 
deprired him of his laurela See llUtory, b. 1» j and see 
the character of Madanai,.ifis<. b. U. s- &• 

7 The twentieUi legion was, at that time. In Britain ; 
and It is K expressed In the tnnalation, though the text 
la lOent as to that particular. The Romans had three 
legloni in this laland, namely, II* Avig^uta; IX\ Hi9- 
pmiemMit, XX^ Vietrix. The offloer to whom Agri- 
Ania, luecaeded, waa EotcUu CteUva, aman of arettleas, 
turbulent disposition, malignant, enTioui, and always 
at Tariance with TrebelUna Maxlmna, the commander 
In Ibe Utter waa a oonsutar leostdi ooh- 

auLiaa : Cssllas was a pratorixm Ugot, leoatti px«- 
ToaiuB. The oomoUr legata were either generals of the 
army, or goremors of proTincet, and, for the roost part, 
both at the w™ time. Whererer they were present, 
the pradoiian legat had no higher trust than the oofB> 
mandofal^Q. And yet Crnhns, by exasperating hla 
general offloer, and tnOmhig the ndDds of the sokUers, 
the dlasedidona of tbs army to such a pitch, that 
TrebelUna MaxJkana waa obliged to fly from his post, 
and to abandon-^ HUnd ffitt b. L a 00. Rosdua 
Callus raudiHiA to enjoy hli rlctory. He goremed tn 
a tiupnltoov ipam^i ^7 rlolent measurea assuming 
the supreme^ authority. HU legion had bsen tardy In 
ANiartpg for Voipatian, and the delay was Impnted to 
tlwiedltioaBi|drUof thecosnmaiider. Marianna thought 
0t to ramll hbn. AgrteoU went a aecood tiroa Into 

Britain, and put Udiaal/ at the bead of the legion, which 
U tnppoaad to hare haen at that tints quartered at i^ero, 
DOW Chaisr. An loacripUun has bean found In the foU 

Insrtaw wards ficMs. See Caroden-a 

BritaMMiOf p tfS. 


Their eommamlar waa of pnetorUn rank ; but 
either on aeooant of hla own dlaaffiwtlon, or the 
turhuleot spirit of the eoldlrra, hla autbarlty waa 
too feeble. Agrloola auocaaded to tbo eommand 
of the legion, and to the teak of puniahing the 
guilty. He acquitted blmaelf with ooomminata 
add real, and alugular moderatioD, wlahlng that 
the men abould hare the merit of Tolontary 
oompllance, and not eaem to bare yielded, with 
Bollen anbmliaion, to the authority of their gen 
eraL 

VIII. The government of Britain waa at 
that time committed to Vettiui Bolanua,* aman 
of milder dlspotUlon than oonalated with the 
genlua of thoae ferodouB lalandert. Agricola, 
that he might not teem to eolipee hit auperloT 
officer, reetraloed hla martial ardour, lubmltting 
with deforrnoe to hla commander In chief, and. 
Id every part of hla conduct, uniting to hla love 


B VetUos Bolanna was sent by YlteUlm to eommand 
In Britain, aAer tbe abdlemtloD of TrebeUlua Maxlmua. 
He serrod uodcr C'oibulo In Armenia, but accord- 
ing to Tadtua, does not seem to have profited by tbo 
example of ao great a master. Mediocrity waa his sle- 
meat And yet Statius, in a poem to CrUplunt, ths son 
of Bdaiius, lays out the whole force of his geulot to 
relebrate the warlike achievements of tbe father. Ha 
ituDi os with a master roll of UU rlrtues, hU exptelta 
in tbe east, and bis trophies In Dritaiu. Bolanna, ho 
laya, waged war on the banka of the Araxea, and fong bt 
to reduce Armenia to subjection under Nsro. Coriwilo, 
tbe commandfli In chief, admired the ardour of the young 
officer, and committed to his care the most difficult ope- 
ratlona of tbe ctm peign. 

- — ^nu JeWBtun 

ProtiBW Inarcdtra, phentmou tnrssK AmaBS 
Bailiff, todocilvnqiM ktv mr^tn Nwnal 
^jnMDiaiD. HJ|pdJ p nom ni WbtwU* ■fiiist 
Cx)rtu}o, Md comJlsiB belli, nduiDquf: UbwM, 
llle quoqvw pjowlb moltiun ralrsOH In ■mils, 
goUntun, etqne UU cwsmiti sepwrlma KmOU 
Cndwe, pwtiriqne loetM. 

The poet piooceda to bold up to the ion the great ex. 
emple of Ui father. Lram, ho says, from him i you 
bare a family monitor to inspire you %rith every rirtoa i 
iet kindred praise excite you to heroic action, Tbe 
DecH and the CamllU may be pointed out to others. It 

will be for you to keep your aye on your father) obeerre 
with what undaunted fortitude be advanced as far as 

Thole amWpt storma and teraposta and the rigours of the 

wlntsr. 


Dtea, pusr i dw tnlni fxtwtw 
VhtBlis UU pwkluT w . „ 

Lautuliiutl ihlj D«d] ndoosMlw 
afsosOwOorj m dUes psUvni, s»soia*jii* 

Fl.ctlb« ocfMub, Hsrn\mte TbiU«i 

InlnrH marwUis fan ns. 


BfortomtelT ftir the bml. Wrtiiryl. lUe«t .IXHlt iH 
«e ,T«t nidott. , wbBi hW«T. th. 

’ antiniiity, watfa eeterioffr, shows no fboDdailou tor 

kaininM imta., tt. poMmuH b. J* 

It CetmUt, who ooodoeW the wmr itlfant Chrtll. th. 
itiftu ehW (Sm niiL b. It. •. 11), •<«» b» V..- 

Kiuta enamud the Uftan. InBrHrti. A. C. bB, 
.D.W. Ari«ta,w.»ii4,«i«*UI.«rTliitliimfclii. 
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ofl^loryiidae^HifdteUMMrTlt^ BoluKit 
wir Mon j^eiUid, PetUlof Camlii, an 
ofioBT of ooOfUlItt* niilc, ilioeMded to do ebm* 
toftird* The field of warlfka enterpiiie wu loM 
opeb to ^grioohL Under the new oommioder, 
he wu, at ftnt, no more than a common chanr 
In the danfen of the campaign j bat in a abort 
time bla taJenta bad tbdr free ouver. 'fbe geo- 
eraJ to make b!a experfment, eent him at the | 
head of detached partiea, and afterwarda, en- 
conraged bj the erent, employed him in more 
important opentlona. Agricola nerar betrayed 
a lymptmn of raln-g lory. From the lane of his 
expedldona, howerer enooehafol, he aaiamed no 
merit. It wu the general that planned the 
meainre, and he himaelf wu no more than the 
band that executed. By thia oondnct, Tigorona 
In aoUoo, hot modect In the report of hla ex- 
ploits, he g^nad a brilliant reputation, aeoare 
Anm the en^ that attenda IL 
IX. On hla return to Rome, Veapaaian ad- 
rmnoed him to the patrioian rank, ' and aoon 
after to the goTemment of the prorlnoe of Aqnl- 
tanla ; * an appointment of the flrat Importanoe, 
leading directly to the hononra of the oonaolihip, 
to which be then aaplred with the oonoorrimoe 
of thO prinoa. The military mind, trained op | 
in the achool of war, ii generally auppoaed to 
want the power of nice diaoriminatlon. The 
jorladlotloa of the camp la little aolloltoua about j 
forma and aubtla reasoning ; military law la I 
blant and aammary, and where the aword re- 
aolraa all dIflSoultlea, the reflned diaonatlona of 
the forum are nerer practlaed. Agrloola, how- 
erer, Indebted to nature for a certain rectitude of 
undaratandlng, wu not oat of hla sphere ’ eren 


like MDiton wera not, of ooone, of the patrldan 
order, u appean, AmmoIi xL a tt, where we see the 
eapwor QaaiUiu addhif the oldert of the Athm to the 
Uat of patririana i the fkmlliea of that rank, created bj 
Boffioloi and by Bratui, and alao thoee ^raiiced by 
Jnllu Cnaar and Aufutiu, bahig well nigh extlo- 
gnlthed. Veapatlu axerdud the same aotboiity, and, 
under hk patronage, Agrlcula roee to the hooonn of 
the itate. 

9 The grand dlrUona of Oaol bare been w ym U o ped 
In the Mannera of the Oermana, aectlon L note. To 
that aoeoniU It may be proper to add, that a lubdlvkloo 
waa made by Aognatua, dlatrlbatlog the whole country 
Into aeVen pr oT in oee , namely, Narbonne Oanl, AqaU 
tanla, the prorlnea of Lugdanain. or Lyooa, properly 
Cehlo Gaol j fieigta Gaol, and Upper ai^ Lower Ger. 
many. Theae aereral dbtrlota, exisept Narbonne Oau), 
ware noder the Inmwdlate management of the prince. 
The proTloce of Aqnltaola wet Indoaed by the Pyre- 
itean moontaloa, thf Rhooe^ the Loire, and the Atlantin 
Ocean. 

8 The fownora of proflnoea a dtahihtw ed Jnatloe not 
only to the army, but Bkawka to the tnhiUtaata In 
dlaehaiglnf the fanetiona of Ua atatieo, Agrloola took 
cart to bare no dlapata, no eo c ta rt , with aaberdinata 
oAe^ Seneca abaarrea, to eontand wHh yddr upe- 
ridr,‘li a degree of franay { whh your eqoal, aooiethkig 
b twerded; with yonr inferior, It la a degmiatloo. 


■motif ueft Twud ifi qoutlmu Of Jaria^ 

Hit hmm of bnainou and relaxation had theb 
ata^ pmriodo. In tlio ooundl of the proyw 
or on the tribonal of Jaitlce, he dlaobarged^ 
dntlfli of hla atathm with awfal grarity, iDtent 
to Inquire, often urero, bfit more Inclined to 
ioften the rigour of tho Jaw. ITia ftmctJofli of 
I the migfftnite being daapatabed, be d/yeated 
bhnaelf of bla public obaneter ; the man In in. 
tboiitg waa no longer aeen. In bla aotiom no 
tlnotnre of arrogance, no apleeo, do ararioe wu 
eyer eeen. Ducommon u It may appear, the 
aweetneu of bla mannera took nothing from hia 
authority, nor wu the imprea al on made by bU 
amiable qoalitiea leaaened by the InhexihlUty of 
the Judge. 

To aay of a oharacter truly great, that Inte- 
grity and B aplrit above corruption made a port 
of It, were mere tautology, u iDjorloua to hli 
vlrtoea, u It la nnneneaaary. £vui the love of 
lame, that fine incentive of generoua nlndi, 
ooold neither betray him Into an oatentatioui 
dlaplay of vlrtne, nor Indooe him to practiae thoae 
apeciona arta, that court applauae, and often anp- 
ply the place of merit. 'Ihe little ambition of 
riling above his coUeagnea wu foreign to hia 
heart. He avoided all oontentlou with the pro- 
ouratora of the prinoe. In atrugglea of that na- 
ture he knew that victory may be obtained 
without glory, and a defeat ia certain dligraoe. 
In leaa than three yean he wu recalled firom 
bii province, to take upon him the oonaular dig- 
nity. Tba voice of fame marked him out, at tho 
aame time, for the government of Britain : the 
report waa current, bat neither contrived, nor 
cultivated, by himaelf. He wu mentioned, be- 
oanae he wu worthy. Common fame doea not 
alwayi err : it often takea the lead, and deter- 
mlnea the choice. During bla conaalthlp,* 
tFoufb I wu then very young, he agreed to a 


** Com lopeiiore contendere, fuiioaom j earn pari, an- 
cepaj com Inferiore, aordldum.** 

4 In the year of Borne B30, and of the ChrUtlan era 
77, Veapaaian wie conaul, eighth time, with bla ion 
Tttna, the alxth. On the kalenda of July In that year. 
Brotiar aaye, open the authority of Mnratoii, Amtali 
fltoMot tom. L p. S91, that Doaritian and Agiicola were 
appointed oonaoJa for the remainder of the year. HUa 
practice waa flnt Introdooed by Augnatna, under the 
planalble pretence of baring more fruuent opportanl. 
tlea to oblige the Ulnatrione famllleeW Rome, bat, in 
Ikct, to Impair the dignity, ud leaaanlU power of the 
ronaula Ike iuceeMlng empe i ora addpted tha aame 
plan of poUey | and the mlacUef want qn InereaalBf. 
till in the reign of Com mod na there Ware no laaa than 
fire and twenty oonenla hi One year. During tha whole 
time, the coneab who entered on thtdr office in the be- 
itnnlnf ei Janoary. gera thafa- mmp to tha whole year. 
Thoae who were made oeaatonally, ealled ooNauLJW 
fUBaouan, are eeldoai mantioned In the raan ooftaui.- 
ABU. Hoiee the dlfflcolty of aaeertaliiing thatr exact 
time. Afriookj aeeordlBg to TUament, waa oouul 
A.D.ie. • 
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httwtea bm md bli dvifbUr, wIm 
prtalnlj might biTe looked for i proodv oon- 
IMedoD. Hit nuptial eeremoqy wai not perw 
formed till the term of hit oonmlahip expired. 
2n a thOTt time aftw he wet appointed governor 
|bf Britain, with tbe additional hoDoor of a eaat 
In the pontideal ooilefe. 

X. If 1 here prerame to oflhr a deerription of 
Brltnin * and the mennera of the people, it it 
not my Intention to dlepnte with the namber of 
anthora, who have gone before me, either the 
fame of genioa, or diilgenoe in the reeaarch. 
The fkot la, Britain waa aiibdaed under tbe 
noodnot of Agricola, and that drcimutanoe may 
joftify the preaent attempt Antecedent writera 
adorned ooi^jecture with all the graoea of lan- 
guage : what I have to offer will bare nothing 
bat tbe plain tmtfa to recommend It 

Britain, of aH the ialandi known to the 
Bomani, la the largeet On the eaat, it extenda 
towarda Germany ; on tbe weat, towarda Spain;* 


5 Tbe writera who before Tadtoi* time had giren a 
dearrlption of Britain, were Julloi Chu-, Lirj the cele- 
brated hlitoiian, and Febiue Roitlnii, tbe friend of 
Seneca, often-qooted bf Tadtua. Hii worka hare per- 
iahed in the general wreck of ancient llteratore. Ury’i 
aeconnt waa In book cr. ; but we bare nothing now re. 
inalnlDg except tbe Epitome, not rery well fllled op by 
the Bappiament of Fidnabemlua. A alight knowledge 
of dlatant ooontrlei waa anffident for the andent geo. 
grapben. They nerer were at a loca for acme form or 
aliape, to which they compared the place In qoeatioa, 
and than concelred that they bad gl^n a true outline 
or draught of the country : but the aecurata mapa of 
modem geofraphen ahow how much they were da- 
celred. Pliny the elder Infomu ua, that the original 
name waa Albion, and Sir William Temple fires the 
etymology of the word. Albion, ha aayi, waa derlred 
from AljHon-, Alp, in aocna of tbe weatera languages, 
algnlfylnf high laoidi or bOla, aa tbla Ue tppean to thoae 
who approach it from the cootlnanL In CBsar*i tlida, 
Britain wu the general appellation. Sir William Tern- 
pie deiirea tbe word from Britk, tha paint with which 
the Inbahltantiv gare an aaure blue to tbalr bodiaa and 
their ahielda. Tbe Homan*, be laya, called the bland 
Britannia, glrlng a Latin termination to a berbaroua 
name (in the same manner aa they did with regard to 
other eountrlea that fell under their oomneree or coo. 
quarts i tocfa aa Mauritania, Aqultanla, and other plaoea 
ooaamonly known. Camden thinki that Bri t a nni a wm 
a compound word, from Briik, paint, and Tania, a term 
Importing region or country. Caaar’a aooount of a tiU 
angular form may ba admitted. Taking tha wbola 
Imifth from Dorer to the Land’s End In Cornwall for 
ona ilda of tbe triangle, the aaaterri and tbe wert e rn 
ooarti eootract by degreas, and, though not rtiiotly r*. 
doeed to a point at the northeru axtramity, it b then 
taOdeutly narrow to Jutify Cmt’i cosparbon, and, 
according to Tadtua, to preaent tha form of a wodge. 
Itb true, that baca^ it ID bland, bnt be Mema to hart 
had DO beitar antbority than the voioe of fame. No 
navigator had, at &at time, aalled round tbe island. 
Tbe Oreafc* thought it a large continent Bee Umia, 
Hisi. voL xJx, p 6a 

6 Cwttr aay* that tbe wertern tMe extenda toe^arda 
Spain, and that Ireland, abont halfu large u Biitain, 


and on Um mitb, It Un oppoiite to the cout of 
GhoL Tbe nortiMn extr^ty la lathed by tbe 
blBowt of a prodiglou aea, end no land It known 
beyond it Hu fom of the laland hat been 
compared by two eleqaent writert (Livy among 
the anolentt, and Fablu Rntticui among the 
modont) to an oblong ihleM, or a two-edged 
axe. Hu cmnparlaoQ, W we except Caledonia, 
may be allowed to be Jnet, and hence the thtpe 
of a part hat been, by vulgar error, atcrlbed to 
tbe whole. Caledonia itretebee a vait length of 
way toward! the north. Tbe promontoiiee, 
that jut oat Into the tea, render the form of the 
oonntry broken and Irregolar, hut It •harpene to 
a point at the extremity, and termlnatca in the 
ihape of a wedge. 

By Agrlcoli’a order the Roman fleet' nUed 
round the nortbem point, and made the firat 
certain dltoovery that Britain iMn Jeland. Hie 
darter of blea called the Oroadet,' till then 
wholly unknown, wai in thla expedition added 
to tbe Roman empire. Thole,* which bad 


lies oppoeite to that cout Vergit ad Hlfpenlam, 
atqoe oeddentem aolem, qua ex parte eat HIbemla, 
dlmidlo minor, ut exlatimatar, 'quam Britannia.** D« 
BeU. OalL lib. r. a 13. Tbe part of Britain, long alnc* 
called Scotland, wu known to the Homana by the name 
of Caltdonia, because, nyi Sir William Temple, tbe 
Durtb-.eut part of ScoUaiKl wu by the naUvea called 
Cal Dun. which aigni&ea billa of haMl, with which it 
wu covered*; from whence the Romans gare It tbe 
name of Caleiknia ; thua fonnlof an easy and plewant 
sound out of wbat was harah to loeh elegant tooguea 
azHl eara u tfaoln. 

7 An account of tbla voyage roond tbe island will bo 
found in thla Tract, a 38. Thai, for tbe flrrt time, tbe 
Romina obtained geographical certainty. 

8 The Orcadn (now the Orfawf Ialandi) were known 
by tbe report of fame in tbe reign of Claodlua Soaw 
blatorlans have ascribed tbe conqunt to that emperor, 
but for tbla there doea not seem to be aalBdeot founda- 
tion. flattery wu In bute to decorate ibe prince with 
laurels unearned. It la Lrne that PompoiUui Mala hu 
said that tboM bJanda were thirty in nomber. Triginta 
lunt Orcadss angvstu iuUr m AUneUr .rpatiit. McU, 
Ub. ilL a a PUoy Ukewiae mentlooe then ; but Us acu 
count of tbe nomber abowa that be relied on mere 
report Ha says, there arc roarr Islands, called the 
Oreadea, all leparated by narrow stralta Sam( au/ftm 
xL Orcadtf, modid* inUr m diroroUM tpatii*. FUny, 
lib. Iv. a Ifl. Had Claodlua added thou Ulanda to the 
Roman empire, It la not probable that there would have 
been a variance, u to tbe nunber, amoog tbe a ot beni 
of that day. Eatroplua, and EnaebJua In hla ekroolele, 
are the antboriUei upon which Claodlua roort rely for 
Uefame ; but the silence of Tadtua k a strong coatr*. 
dlrtlon to thou writera. 

0 Much bu been uM by tbe Greek tod Roman peeba 
of a pUce In tbe nortberu rafioo*, called Thule j but it 
k evident they did not all agru in tbe Oeegrapblcal 
deeaiptlon. Camden ie of opinion that tbe ThuU of 
Tadtua k one of the SMtand ialanda, wUoh lie to 
the of tbe Oreadea, latit da The andent poeta 
biwrd of Tkntt, and made their own um of it, to adorn 
their verae. To fix the exact apot waa not tkdrb n a lh eae. 
They were mutera of every nurtberD latitude, aiti Uo>y 
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liin eoaoetkd in tJw fJoom of winter 
d^tk of etemJ mwe, wm mIw mss b/ our 

DM^ifaton, TkomintbmimrtMiBmidtahe 

• Mlaggtib mam of itt^ted water, ^ hardly 
jifUJof to tb« itrdce of tbo oar, and never agU 
tatad by winds and tespertk The natnral catue 


ecraU Blwiyt wwneimd ice eBoeffa to boUd their looiin. 
talu ebd now taoiifli to oorer them. From the fak- 
torkni and feofrapheri more acctumey mifht be ex- 
^eeted, but nerlget^ wbs hi tti in/hii( 7 . *1110 North, 
em Oeean, m Tidtu hu obeerred In the Maimen of 
the Oemane, elwaTi adrecee to martnen, wm aeldom 
TUted hj ihlpa from the Homan world. TktiU waa, in 
(enaral, ondentood to be the moit remote land In the 
sortbem latitude!, bat the exact local iltnation wu not 
Bi e er talned. Hlnj the elder had aU the Information 
that dlUgenoe coaid ooUet^ and he knew how to embeL 
Beh whathe beard with all the graoei of e i e ^an t oom- 
position Bat it|a the Northern Oeaan wai ooexplor. 
ed. Ihe Oerman Sea, ha mji, U Intanperaed with a 
noffiber of itlandi, called Gi.aiaiiim, and by the Oreeki, 
ELsorainx, beeaoM amber (eJeodrua) li fonnd there in 
oonriderable qoantitlei. Of tbeee kind!, TktUe k the 
moft dlftant j and there, at tbe tommer aoktice, when 
the tan k poadof the tropic of Cancer, tbe Inhabltanti 
hare no night | and, In like manner, dming tbe winter 
they aee no day, for tbe ipace, at It genertlty tnppoaed, of 
■be mootha *' Ab adveno In Oermanioom mare epana 
OlemarUB, qaat Eletirldaa Oned reoeotlorea appella. 
vere, good IM electrom naeeeretor. Ultima nnmiom, 
qua iHemorantar, Thole j in qaa tolititio nnllai eme 
noctM Indloarlipttt, Cancrl lignum tole traneeantr, nnL 
lotqae contra per bromam diet. Hoc qoldeni tenli 
menalbiu ooatinolt fieri arbltrantor.” Fllay, lib. It. a 
90 l Bat It It erUnt tbat SkeUand conld not be tho 
plaee fatteoded by FUoy. A night or day of thz monUu 
It known In more northern latUodea Frocoplat,inhit 
Hlitory of the Gothic War, book U. placet Ibnle In 
Norway, wfalcb wai tbonght by the andenti to be an 
iiland. Agrioola*! fleet might tec. tbe coait of Norway 
at a dletanoe, and, haring heard of Thule, might oonolnde 
tbat they had teen that region of eternal froitand mow. 
Ilik, or, aocobUng to tba oonjeotnrt of Ctmden, Shet- 
land, mljiit be the Ihole of Tadtaa That of Pliny was, 
most |»nbably, lotland, eipedally at benyilt lay with. 
In ope day*! fbnn the Froten Ocean. ** A Thole 
nnlhi dkl narlgatiaDe mare c on ore tu m, a nnonnllit 
Cronlam appellator,'* lib. It. a SO. If Iceland was In. 
tended by PUny, the accoonti glren by narlgaton mmt ! 
hare been eery Imperfect, ilnoe be maket no mention ' 
nf three rokanoa, parttcnlaiiy mount Beeta, wblofa, j 
amldft a warte of enow, eooatantty tfarowi np oolnmna i 
of imoka and fire. ' flee a DkeoarM Bur la Nuuigatieu 
4 m PfO k Mot a Thule, UntMin qf thu AoaO. of BsUrn 
Lutirm, rob xxxrfl. p. 4S0. 

, 1 From ragne and nncertaln aecoanti of the Froten 
Oeaaa the aneienti might form their Idea of a aaa In •Mb 
aihkic aM ooBflTetS itate, tfa^ tim oan eooid hardly 
mete, mul tbe Wiadi aeareely agitate, nA a ilaf|ith 
maat of water. Bat the traDqaltUty of thoae tkat hat 
Wen Iqng known m be • mere fiction. It b therefore 
needket tq exanrine the rt oni amlgned by Tad tat, to 
•eobm^ for a phemnewm whkk do« not exkt Bee 
what b mU of thk bee. Marntn qf At Gtrwmu. a 45. 
What k mhl ef tbe Ttimat Inkta tfaroiifh whkh tbe tide 
^ fofcee tti way Into AahmiteftMeofintry. keaflckot. 
ly werrartad by the j Bifw erhwe Stdetrim (the Firth of 
Fnth). by the GMe (the Firth of Clfdc), andnlher well 
ttaowa harhovi, eradu, bejx, and rinn, of ScoUaDd. 


' niij be, tbet bJgb Jsnda and moanialua, wbhh 
ooea^oa oommotloaa fo the air, are dedcient b 
tboae rpgloDf ; not to meatJoa iliat aaeb a 
digloaa body of water, la a rgat and bonndJeti 
ooeao, li heaved end impelled with difficulty, 
Bat a phiioeophical aooooDt of the ocean and iu 
periodical motione ii not the dedgn of thJi etiay ; 
the anfaijeet haa employed the pen of othen. To 
what they have said I ihall only add, that there 
ia not in any other part of the world an expanic 
of water that ragea with aaoh onoontroUable do- 
minion, now moelving the discharge of varioui 
liven, and, at times, driving their correntebark 
to their aoaroe. Nor la it on the coast only that 
the flux and reflox of the tide are perceived : tho 
swell of the sea forces Its wiy into the reoestei 
of the land, forming bays and Islands in the heart 
of the country, and foaming amidst hills and 
monntalns, at In its natural channel. 

XL Whether the first Inhabitants of Britain 
were natives of the island,' or adrencitloai set- 
tlers, is a qnartlon lost in the mlsta of antiquit}’. 
The Britoni, like other barbaroua nations, have 
no monuments of their history. They differ in 
the make and habit of their bodies, and hence 
various Inferences concerning their orlglxL Thu 
ruddy bair-snd lusty Umbs of the Csledonlami ’ 
Indicates Oerman extraction. That the Silurcs^ 


I t Tbrongh the want of Bttrary records, the hlitory 
of barbaroatnatlonib generally lost in darlmeoL When 
tbe origin of a people conld not be traced, tbe difficulty 
was larmonnted, by luppoeliig that tbe loU, by a certaju 
foeondlty in those early teatont of tbe world, produced 
tbe race of men. Mother earth, or Htm tfllos, mtii. 
fled the Inqulrlet of the most profoond phlloeopby. Tho 
tons of tbe earth were called iuiigtna aboriginet, or 
natives of the tolU Men were tnppoaed to spring from 
the bowek of the earth, frnm the tmnki of treet, nnd 
even from rocks The poeti were the pfaflotopben and 
hktorlani of tbe age. Horace talki of the hnoian rare 
kinlng’ ont of tbe earth ; eum prt)rep$eruut primit trni. 
maHaUrriMi and Ovid gives them no other origla But 
the tge of dtrkneti k past, and tbe reveries of Ignorance 
have long since vaakfaed. We are now content to be 
descended from Adam, Inatead of reckoning rooks and 
oavet for onr progenitors Tadtns Judges by a better 
rule. From certain retamblancea of feature, laognage. 
and manners ) from tbe rite of limb snd eoloor of the 
hah-, be eoactodes, not witbont probability, tbat this 
ttland was peopled from Oennsny, Apaln, sod GluL 
Tbe foremment of tiw oooitiry was like tiiat of Gaul, 
ooDsktiog of sereral nations nnda^ dtllbrent patty 
princes Cmsar radetma no leas tbao four In Kent, 
book V. s fli. Tbe most eonsldarable tribes, or mtioce 
(Caledonia not tndoded), were tbe Dklusewf, la Devon- 
aUre and Cornwall ) tbe Siturte, In Her ef or ds hire, 
Badnor, Brsdnloclr, 'Momnontb, and G lamor g an j tbe 
OrdovicMt, in North Wales j the TriuMhoKhe, In Middle- 
sex sih) Emex } the CmtUM, or people of Kent ; the leefd, 
in Bnlfolk, Noifolk, CamWdge thlr s, and Hantingdon- 
ibire ( and tbe ffi'fg— fsi. In Tark|falre, D or ban , Lan- 
eaAlra, Weatnorland, sad Conberlaod. 

8 Tbs C ak i m i mnM, nd tbe etymology of the nkne, 
have been already mentloiied, s lU, iMite. 

4 The BDorea, ae alraady etatad, oocopM Bereford- 
ibtra, Badnor, Breokaeck, Moamooth, and GlamergiB. 
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were at flrtt a colony of Iberlau U oonchiM, 
not without prohabOlty, firom die olive tincture 
of the ikin, the natural coii of the hair, and the 
tltMtion of the coontry, eo eonroileot to the 
ooait of Spain. On die aide oppodte to Oaol 
the Inhabitant! reaemble their nei^hboora on 
the continent ; but whether that reaemhlanoe la 
the effect of one oommou oii^Ui or of the cUmate 
In ooDtiguoua nntlona operating on the make 
and temperament of the human body, la a point 
not eaay to be decided. All olroumatancei oon- 
aidered, it la rather probable that a colony from 
Gaul took poeaemion of a country ao Inviting by 
it! proximity. ‘ You will find In both nationa 
the aame rellgloua litea, and the aame ' auperatl- 


ihlre. They may be celled the Inhabitant! of Booth 
Walee. Ihe Iberlana were the flnt Inhabitanta of 


don. The two languifei differ but little.* 
Id pnroklnf danger they £acoter the lame fe- 
rocity, and In the enootinter, the eame timidity. 
The Britona, however, not yet enfeebled by a 
long peace, are poeaeaaed of topetior courage. * 
llie Oaula, we learn from hiatory, were formerly 
a warlike people ; but al^b, the conaeiiuence of 
Inactive timea, baa dahjead their geniua, and 
virtue died with expiring liberty. Among aueh 
of the Britona, * oa have been for aome time 
■nhdued, the aame degeneracy ia obaervable* 
The free and unoouquered part of the nation re- 
tain! at thla hour the ferocity of the andenc 
Oaull. 

XII. The atrength of their mrmlea oonalata 
Id infantry, though aome of their warrlora take 
the field In chariots. ** llie person of highest 


Spain, M called from the river i&eruf, now the Eb^ 

5 C«tar tella u that frequent mlgratlna! were made 
from Delglo Oaol Into Brltatn , and that the adrentnrera, 
having gained poaaeaslon by force of armi, employed 
UiemBelrei In culUrating the land, la a climate which 
they had found more temperate than what they bad 
known in GauL " Harltima pan ah iia, qul pnedc ac 
belli Infcreodi caota ex fielgio tranalcrunt, at belJo 
lllato Ibi remanaeriuit, atqoe agroa colere coepMrunt 
Loca aunt temperatknx quam in Oallla, remlaalorlbai 
frlgortboa.” lib. v. a IS, Hie continent, moat undonbt. 
ediy, wma peopled flnt, and the reduudaut nomben 
overflowed Into the wbacent blea. 

6 The Droldi, according to Ceui'a Bccoant, beilieved 

In the tranamlgratloo of aoula, and that doctrine they 
thought bad a happy t 0 ndeiK 7 to Inaplre men with 
courage, and a contempt of death. They tangtt their 
pupUi a ayatem of aatronomy ; they described the varU 
ooa rerolotlona of the planets, the dJmaniionB of the 
globe, the operattona of nature j they talked with revet, 
ence of the immortal gods, and Initiated their youth In 
all their myeterlet. " In prlmli hoc Tolunt penoadere, 
non Interlre animat, aed ab tills post mortem transire 
ad alloa ; atqne hoc maxlme ad vlrtatem exdtari pa. 
tant, roetn mortli neglecto. kfulta praateraa de aldeii. 
bus, atqoe eorum mota, de mondl ao terrarom magil. 
tndloe, de renim natora, de deoram Immortallum rl my 
poteatata disputant, et Javentatl trodont" D« B*(L 
Call Ub. ri a ISh Human aaciiflces, ai obaerred In a 
former note, trere part of their anpentltlon. living 
bodies were Inclosed In large osier cages, and ooraorasd 
In the flames. That the tame rites and ceremonies 
were established la Britain, tbare can ba no doubt, 
since we are told by Caaar, that the rellgloua system of 
Gaul wu transplanted from Britain) and, rvmi b his 
time, those who wished to be perfectiy skilled In the 
druldloal dootrlnea, painni over Into this Island fur In- 
atmctlon. " Dllclpllu b Britannia reperta, atqoe 
Inde la OalBaui ease exlstlmatar. £t nunc, 

ful dlHfentlai earn rem oognoaerre volant, pleromqua 
lllo, dlscrndl caosa, profidacuDtar.^ Dg Boll Call Ub. 
tL a. IS. Hm laU Hr Boom has observedf that no 
Idolatrona worship sw attained suck an ascendant over 

u thstof the andent Oaola and Britons ) and 
the Roraana, after their onmiywit , fin d in g It Impoeaible 
to rsc^moUe those natloos to the laws and lostltatiou 
of tbeli masters, #ere at laat obUfW to aboUah the 
drokUcal STstem hy penal ststat ea : a vVileaot, which 
bad never, in any other inatanes, been practiaed by 
thoas tolaritlng oosqaerora.” Hume's voL L p k 
Bet Ticltai,,il#ita^ book xhr. a 30. 


7 Thh conformity of languages, %otier tsys, still 
subsists In some parts of ComwaJl and of the andeot 
Armorka, now ealled Bretagne. It is said, that a dia- 
lect of tha Welsh Is bat Just ratinct In Cornwall. 

H floHnni. speaking of the warlike Britons, says, when 
a woman is delivered of a male child, she places the in. 
rant's first food on the poiul of her hmibiuid'H sword, 
and Inserts it in the little one’s jnenth ) and, ofierlng up 
her appplicatlons to the gods of her country, devoutly 
prays, that he may die in war amidst hostile swords sad 
javellus. chap. iH. 

9 The Britons were conquered. In the reign of Clau- 
dius, by Aulus Plantlus, the flnt Roman general a ho 
landi^ on the Island, sinco the invastoa of Julius Casar. 
Flautias defeated natives. A, U. CTTOS, A. D. i3L 
SevcTBl Higual viotorkw were afterwards obUlued by 
Suetoulus Paulinas, PetiLliis Cerea^ and ptber eom- 
manders, insomurh that the aoutheA part of the island 
woB reduced to a Roman provlDce. Hm CaJedonlans 
Blo|^ foe liberty, till their last decisive action, under 
Oalgarus (see from section 90, to end of sectloii 9B), 
when they retired to their faatnesKs In the Highlands. 

10 This manner of AghtJug in chariots calls to mind the 
practice of heroic times described In the battles of the 
Ulod. But the heroes of the poet diAuvd, in their no- 
tlon of the point of honour, from the British chiefs. 
With the Greeks and Trqjans, the driver of the cairlagu 
was the second in rank : the wsrrior of high ranown 
was the person who fougbL Hector had his 'squl/e to 
guide the reins, while be displayed bis towering ploroa,. 
and braved every danger. AchlUei had bis Aatom e doo. 


ADtooMdan ind Aklmw yvifwv 

Tb’ lisnioctsl cosnm aid ihs rsdlsirt cvr. 

Tbs nhT ini^Ht Umb vMrtM ih« bob arasd, 

Aod rvUH Wfsndwl at m ictiT* UoMod t 
Tbrt bcigbt in basvmir arum abor* hJ, 

AcblUaa mtianu, and Mta the fliJd 01 Hrr. 

Pora'i Iliad, baoS sJa- ▼ StC. 


VlTftl la a bei\ntirul pletar* repretenUnf Ihe wan of 
TroT. to the first Atoeld, dneribes tha Tnjaw flyinf 
before Achllka, who pursues with irdoor la the war- 
Uks car : 


Uac Fbrysva, Inaum «rt» crtaliSaa AAinta. 


In the fifth Ulad AkM*s invites Pandsrus to Jaia him ta 

tha 


H an», »a*w tb* »blr, wd Iba ssidlai SIIBI 

<n» •aniart fWf 7 W >hia am Witsta I 
OTyfla«»ib*tlkyb«Uhs»t‘**clMv. 


TaSatbPStba 


ttw obarlot’t emn 
Pon^ Had, bosk 


m. 
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TH® LITE 


JUi p it l o o ftttdM Um wMk bit nitrfld 
ft lU iP in , mooBtod hi On mm rfltMiii 
tlM «06mf. Hie Britofit wen ftnamfy fpf 
▼«ro9d hjM. noe of kliife^^ at pMe eat tbef 
dlTidad into ikedooe under Tviooe ehleftyni ( 
•od tbii dlmnbHi, wbiob pnreota thdr aedBf 
In ooooert ft>ra poldJo Intenet, liodreiimatanoe 
bJfbij Avomble to UirsBemAa anna afalnat i| 
wwUke people, Independent, flene, and obatl- 
natOk A oonioderatloB * of two or more etatea 
to npel tbe oommon danger li known : j 

^hey fight in partiea^and the nation li eabdued. | 
Hie clJmata ii nii/f ronrahle ; aJwBji damp 


th, , 


te lo Bta^ tiBM, md Jt li, thenfom 
litt iM WidtM diu iBformttoB. HemimL!* 
«M biidw%itgr, ad ManaBlai. and 

j^wlkattr, taja ttat at HoW whlah U 7 ilx daw « 
lft«ailhaaMttamHr»«rMttlq,.Ui8 darandiibw 
^F*faAofU«nilxjnoiitheloBf. Theiwnebo^ 

« mid of the kle of Mona, which WM dlrttnt 

Cameiodanum CCoiekstUrJ aboot two hundred miu 
“Oaod flfflH lo laanU Thole, Pytbeai MuriUc^ 
•crlpalt, aes dlerajo narlfadooe In Mptaintrloneo i 
Britaimla^dirtaiito. Oaldam rero et in Mona one du. 


with raine, and orarcut with olouda. Jntenae / * CMmeJodano, flrftannl® oppido, drdter dacmth 

ecu 1. o.™r felt. Tbe d.y, an lonjar than iTrliTh If ^ nu^ 

■ , 1 ^ . * I Pytheaa waa Greenland or Zembla, wbaCli sajdn; 

In ODT loathera redone ; tha nlfhtt nmarkaUr | the leegth ot dan ai>d nlflita (o lalandi ma, be 

admitted; bat the game ooold not be the caw In Bn- 
taln, or any Brltlah UlaixL The Orkneya He InUHtode 
00 , 4 j|r theraabouta ; and In the aoiDmer, their day la not 
moch more than eighteen houn long. Bat nelthn 
Pliny, nor Tadtni, had a Joat Idea of the flgnro of tbe 
earth, and the rldealtndea of aeaaona occatloned by the 
annoal motlos roaod the aniL Ihe discovery waa re- 
■erred for the genlaa of Sir Inao Newton. Without 
beinf a Toyager or trareller, that ■ubilme phlloaopher 
founded hia calcolaHona on mathematical and ■cientific 
prlndplee. Ai FontenoUe obeerree, he aacertalned the 
tame llgiire of tbe earth wlchoat itlrrlng ont of hia 
elbow-chair. The experlmenta of Manpertlu, and liix 
anodatea, who In the yean 1736 and 1790 maaanred a 
degree In lapland, aerred to oonflrm Newton*! doc- 
trine; and, from that time, the length of dhya aiwl 
night! In all parti of the globe bni beeo adentadcally 
known. Bfathematadana hare Informed na, thAt the 
degreea of longitude are not, like thoae of latitude, al- 
waya equal, but dlmlnlah in proportion na the meiidiana 
contract in tbdr approach to tbe Pole, aa may be aeen 
in tbe common tablet, abowlng tbe number of miles 
contained In a degree of longitude, lu each parallel of 
latKude fWmi tbe Eqxutor to the Pole. In conaequcoce 
of tbla knowledge, and the poaltlon of the earth lu 
•Ttry part of Ita orbit, aatroDomera have 1 * 1^1 down 
their tablea of the vaiioni cUmatea between the equator 
and tbe extremity of the north. They have enumerat- 
ed thirty cHm a t ea : In the Drat twenty-four, which ter- 
minate between the latltudea 00 and 07, tbe daya In- 
creaae by half-houraj and In tbe remaJolng alx, by 
®®otha At Bpitobeigen, or Eaot Greenland, tbe day 
laata five months, and alx at tbe Pole. Pomponloa 
Mela ta lk ! of but be did not know where to place 

thU Uland, ao aa to aooOont fog tbe length of daya, 
which he haa deecrlbed. He aaya that T^lti^a llee oppo- 
■ItB to tbe coast of the and there the nlghta are 

dark In winter, bat at the niminer aolitloe there la no 
nlghtataU. ** Thole Belgamm Uttorl oppocita eet : In 
aa Doetee per hyetnem obeouna ; per aolaUttum nollw.** 
Ub. lU. cep. 0. Bat that leagth of dayi eoold only hap- 
pen In the more northern tel^tnrtca. When Tmdtm wya, 
that the nlghta, at the extremity of Britain, are ao 
ImnlBoaa, that tbelnlrtral be t wee n tbe rioee a^ tbo 
of day ean aeorce be dhttegtiUied. tlik may. 
bo a dm i tt ed i afaiea Lord Ifolgrare, In an 
MKmt of Ida yoyage to tbe Northern tea, 
pwformed In the year myi, that on the JIth of 
Jane (lafitode « i K) tt wm then l%ht enough aU night 
to read npoo deck. On the OW of the aame toooth 
Oatltade T7 : flO; the adjacent eoaat, eorwed wttti mow 
n^loe, would hare ngforiad the Idea ef perpetnal 
winter, had bet the ml l d aem of the weatoer, bright 
rariiine, tad oonriant da^-Ught, glran a eheerfdhiew 


toigbt, and, towarda the extrnmity of the Island, 
ao yery short, ' that between the last fteam of 

_4— 

Among the Britons It waa otherwlae 1 the chief warrior 

drove the chariot, by Cmot called ew e da, and by Tacl- 
tau eoptom r see tfaJa Trmot, s. 36. note. The BritUh 
chiefs aa it seeeu, thought It more bonoorabie to diire 
the car Into tbe tfakkeat ranks of the enemy, aaddlstln- 
gnlahed tfaemaelrea by'brartng every It ap- 

pears, Ukewlae, that a number of oombatasta nonnted 
tofother in tbe some vehicle, which wm not tbe ease in 
Home’s bettles. 

1 Ws read In the Annale, b. xH. a 90, of Coractacos, 
king oi the SUnres ; In b. xlv. a 31. of PrMutagas, king 
of toe Icenl ; 98 of Boadloee, his widow, who suc- 

ceeded to her trSEsband’s domlnlona For Cartlimaiidaa, 
qiwen of toe Brifantea, who delivered up Caractaeos to 
^ Bomans, see i%iah„ b. xll. a SO, and HUL b. llL a 

B Tbe origUal says, « rams dnaboa hrtbufve dvltati- 
hna ad prop al sa n d nm commone perloolum oooventWt.** 
Ihb, tronalated varhally, Imports, that a mcetiuf la 
seldom had betwnsn two or three eltlea to repel tbe 
danger.” But the word omris la rardy used 
by the T n tan historians fbr what, in the modem aecept^ 
Uon, Is called a dt|k Citttas gsnenUy ImpHm a body 
pdltle, a people onltod In dvfl society, unde a settled 
eenetttatloa and a regnle frame of lawa Booh wee 
the ttlnree, unde Ceoetanu ; the Icenleso, tmder 
Boadlesa; toe Brigantaa, dnde CerttamaDdua : bat 
toeetano Inatanee of their acting In conoart fbr their 
tootnal defsaea. 

S Taritns, In this pUoa, may be said to be out of his 
depth. Hit DottoBs here, as wall as la the pMHge oon. 

oanbkg the Bnlonaa in the Manaers of tbe Oemana, 
aadton 46 , bold more of tbe poet than tbe pfalloeophe. 
Aetoonemy and geofra phy were actonoee not safflclenta 
>7 etottvatad In Us tame. FUny endeavonn more ra. 
tomally te aeranto tor the phanoMOP, frera the pod. 
tton ^ toe SOB at tbe samme Sbisttce. la Italy, ha 
aay^telanftbrrf^toedaylsflftaeahews, wdfaiBrt- 
trina evaads eit I the Bights la to st Islw i l hatog so bright, 
toad, whsBtha son at tba eobttea MrsMbas so nee 
toe earth as to beeome rartteal, tha Borthsm ragtons 
hava, by wi as n asn c i , a day ef six meotoa, mid to the 
wlnteA right nf tha same letoTth. ^Inltrito^toda. 
elm honsj to Britomria siptsmisBia; 
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cU«ftib not fUbdaed to tlareiy. £thi Jalku 
Ciitir, the iint of di« R^msm ‘ wb« mt hli 
foci hi fiHtolo ftt Um b«ad of an annyt caa onlj 
he tali by a pretperotia battle to bavt ttrnck tilt 
Dathrto wlib temr, and to ha^e qia^t hlm^ 
oiyiltf of the Mt-sboto. Tb« dUooimr, ^ 
the cofiqaeror of the lalaad, he dM so more than 
iboir Jt to poeterlty. Bboie could not boast of 
I oaoqooet. The cJtJI ware br«dce oat eoonaAer, 
indila that eoene of dlitnotlon, wbeo thee word's 
if the leadfnf men were drawn afalmt their 
ndatry, It was natunU to lose alffat of Britain. 
During the peace that followed, the same nefleet 
wntlnoed : Augnatiu ealled it the wbdomof hie 
vaneela,” and Uberlns made It a rale of etate* 
[Mdicy. 

That Calif Qla meditated an Invasion of Bri- 
tain ^ Is a fact well known ; bat the expedition, 


1 Tadtu DOW proeeede to relate the profr ew of the 
RofBaa erma In Biiteln, from the flnt loraskm of the 
ilas4 by Jolln CBoer to the time when Agiicola be. 
■ome eofamssdar la efatef Hili, and the prreodhiff ar- 
mnit, may by tome be eilled a dlfr aa rion : but. aUioe 
Vgrieola labdoed the whole taland. a description of the 
•ontry mod the Inhabitants Is a proper Introdortilm to 
0 brifht a career of akn'y. Julias Cnar, it la sreli 
niown, made two attempts epoo the isJand | the first 
t. U. COUB, and the ssoood laths fbOowlBf year. The 
dans which Ids smbltiaa had forsoad sfaliist his own 
oontry^did notlaars him at lekaretoanlarfs tbs Roman 
'mplre. After scya slight so oc eas. be aas m s to havs been 
[iad to withdraw bis forcea Thera is some trnth In 
ehat Loean has said : Ha showed Us baekto tbs enemy 
rham be aoa|btt 


fl Tha atodarattoQ or pmdsoee wUeh took place In the 
loandta of Aafostua is well known. Content with ra- 
wlrljif soma petty animal trUmtaa from Brftafai, that 
‘mpsro r did notehoota tolnrolrahlaiaelf laneoiotaaiid 
lanfarous wars. It was with him a mailin, that tha 
wnnderisa of the sfpplrs onfht not to ha anlaired ) and 
a Us wMl, which after hla death was raad In the aenate, 
w gara that adrka to Us •oooaaaora. Bae AmmoUt b. L 
.11. AngustUB, aaya tha late Mr Hama, aootant with 
ha rlotory obtolnsd orer tha Ubertlae of Us own coon- 
ry, was Uttls ambitions of aeqatoinf toma by foralfn 
vara I and baln)| apprehenalre lest tha aams anUmltad 
ixtsat of dondjilDB which bad a uh Ta r tad tha rapohUc 
Ufbt also OTsrw h e lm the empire, he rteomrasnded It 
D hliaaooeesorB nsrer to eala^ the tenitorlea of the 
loqmnai Tiberlaa, Jeahma of the Ikms srUeh might be 
icf atrsd by Us y ea w ala , mafia this adrkis of Aagastas 
t p ret aa ee for Us InaetlTHy. Hama's Hi$L rcL L p. 0. 
he ^fuwZf,b.LTZ. 

9 CfLUfola's Ihraatensd tnyaslasi of flrltela sndsd In an 
lUe a^ ralB paTafia. Hktory has no seesm of folly to 
ompgra wllh tt. Tha Gama axpadltlaa praasatafi a 
ansa to tha worUf la wUeh tha anpara- exposed Um. 
■tftofierWao. Hla moeh trtamph orer the BUhma 
ras a sequel to flip former froUe, hut still mesa abeord 
ad ridlealeim. Harl^ wrRteato tbeeenato. bo rspri- 
aaad theea for apjoylnc the p l eas or ei of the chem, 
rule their emperor wea txpeeljif Umaelf ta tba great- 
atfi|fo#n,hedrawapUBarmyeathaaaaatof fleas. 
dafae|f<Mer-ibwfofW)/ and bavlBf, with great panhU|f 
H assid his ia rfW t dr aoi other warfiha snglaea, hsor.- 
iarsd hk aolfiims ta gaUmr Um sea shells, end fill thalr 


Iflie hla mlf bty ptoppratioDS afaJut Germaar, 
waa r an dered ahertlrd by tba oaprloioas tamper 
of the ananr nhslrlnf always wlthoot eonaldera- 
tkm aod repentlpf nrlibaat aapaimloL 'rbe 
grand anterprlae Fhh neerved for tba emperor 
Clandlaar* wha timnaportod Jnto Britain an 
army oompoaed of regolar laglone, beaidee a 
lakge body af aoxUlarlea. U lib the offloers, 
ap^ntad to condoct tbf war, 1 m Joined Yeepa- 
■lan, who there laid the foondatlon of that suo- 
eeaa which afterwarda attended him. Sereral 
atatas were oonqaered, kinga ware led in oaptlr- 
Ity, and the Fates beheld Veepaelan girlDg an 
eamaet of hie fiitare glory. 

XIV« The first officer of .ooosalar rank, that 
commanded in Britain, wih Aalaa Flautiue.* 
To him eoooeedad Oatorloa Scapola / both emi- 
nent for thalr military character. Under their 
anapleaa tha eoatham part of Britain took the 
form of a proylaoe, and raoelTod a colony of 
▼etenne.' Certain dlatriots were aaeigned to 


helmets and the skirts ol tbelT olotbsa These, be mid, 
were the spolia of the ocean, fit to be deposited In the 
oapltoL In memory of thk signal rictory, be erected a 
tower, to aeiTe as a LiffaUbonse for nmrlnen ; end by 
lettma to Rome ordered prepantkMis to be made for hla 
trinmplml entry, with special directions that It should 
exceed in magtdflcence erery tUng of the kind. The 
fothnrs refused to comply, for thetr dJsobedlenre 
all wers deroted to dtstruotion { bnt befora hla bloody 
porpose coold be exaentad, a oonaplrmey was formed 
early In the following year, and CaUgnla was pat to 
daatb, A. U. C. m A. D. 41. Bee Bnetonius, Lifw i/ 
a 40, 4/7. 

4 1110 Brltooa, onmolasted by the Romans, bad en- 
Joyed thalr liberty near a centary, when In the reign of 
Clandlua, tba project of sabdulng the Island was con- 
eertad. The most stupid of the emperors was destined 
to be the eon^oeror of Britain. A powerful anny was 
saat from Omul, nnder the command of able offleen. 
Vaspaalan was one of the nnmber j and npon that occa- 
sion that olBoer, as TacHoa expraasas It, tkowed kiwuetf 
U tkt FaUs, Tba soutbam parts of the island being soon 
rednead, Clandlua rasolred to rlalt Us naw dominions. 
Ho took pnmimlon of Camriodonam (CefoAmfer), re- 
cslred the snbmtasloo of sareral petty Ungs, and In laos 
than six months rotornad to Roma, to enjoy tbs splen- 
fioorof a triumph, with tha additional titiaof Barrsaai- 
CDO. Boetoaias,Zi>4yC2aKdfos.s. 17. 

A Aulas Plmtins was com minder In chief of tbs srmy 
santbyOaadlastothslaTasioaofBrltaiii, A. U. C 
A.D.4& 

0 An soeoont of Ostorlus Bcapnla and tba bjirUant 
■neeasB of his arais Is glren by Tacltos,'ifmjMh, b. xlLs. 
31 to SB. Ha sent Caraetaena a prksiWT to Rome, 
A. U. C aOSL From that tlmia ha went oa in a carter 
of Tlctary for aararal months j whan, U tba midst of a 
war wHh the Bllnrea, he died worn oot with core end 
fotigoe. Camden myi, that in tha pariah of iMadar, 
osar Hanford, tha tmsa of a ^toman caa^i art still to 
ba saen, called Otstu-Uim., andlw tnp posse tha nana 
to be d ^T s d from Osterloa tbs ftMaSa gsoaraL .Olh- 
aanli C aaid r? i, p^aag 

T'ne Ramans had thp preoautlon to atoabBah s strong 
post, wsllfsn4aoQfd>yabody of vatenm. TUs was 
St CtosmisAm, ta ths tWTltory of tha THaohantca, naw 
the cunnt j of Essex, fapwiftidiiw, according to Ckm. 
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CofMan^ • khif who rdfim] ftrioftlM 
oeobtrj. H« 1lT«d wltblo itar own mtmorj, 
pr tMT f iD g Mlwujt fah fkJtb anrlebUM), and rx- 
hibiUnf a atrfkhif proof of that reflnod polkj, 
ir)tb wbicb H baa erer been the praoUee of Roma 

make eren Ungi aoeomplieea in the territode 
of Bianklnd, 

The next goremor waa Didloa Gdlna. * He 
pr c eerred the acqalaidom made by bh prado- 
ceaeore, withont aiming at an extetuloa of ter- 
ritory, and wltbont any ndrantafe, except a few 
forte, which be buUt on the remote borden of 
tbeprorlnce, In hopceof galnlog eomepreteneion 
to tbe fame of having enlarged the frontier. 
Veranine * ranceeded to the command, but died 
within tbe year. Soetonlaa Paulinoe '* waa the 
next In au co ee el oD. 'fbat officer puibed on the 
war In one ceotlnued aerlea of proepeiity for two 
yean together. J n that time be aobdaed wreral 
■tatee, and aecnred bla oonqaett by a chain of 
poet! and ganiaont. Confiding in the strength 
which be bad thoa establlihed, be formed the 
plan of redaoing tbe lale of Mona, " the grand 
rennrce from which tbe maloontenta drew their 
■iippllea. But having, in that expedition, tamed 
hla back on tbe conquered prorinoea, be gave an 
opportunity for a general rerolt. 

XV. The Britooi, rtllered from their feara 


den, WBi tbe town of Malden : Baxter and other antt- 
qnaiiana fix It at CololMster, and tbatoptnioi) li adopted 
by Doit of the eomraentaton. 

8 We read Ln tbe Annala. that, aa aooo aa the death 
of Oitoiiiia Hrapola wm known at Rome, Qaadiaa aent 
Aalaa Dldliu to iDCceed to the eofnmaiid. That ofHeer 
was Involved in a war, in favour ot Cartismandaa 
agmlnat Yanoaiiii, bar repodlated hosbaod ] and, tboofb 
tge sod infirmity render^ him Inactive, he waa enabled 
by hlf ofBewi to quell tbe bunrrectioii. flee AmmU, b. 
xlL a. 40. In thli Tract be la called Didloa Oalloa; 
pefkapa bla name waa Aoloi Didloa Oalloa 

0 Veranlus waa oooaol At U. C. 80lt Arn nmf t, b. xti. 
a ^ 

10 Buetnidai PaoUnaa baa baen already mentioned : 
aae thla Tract, aectloo &, note , aee abo ^aach, b. xiv. 
a SB. HMLb.Lae7. IKil h. tt. a 8S, SZ, OOl 

11 It la onoa ce a wr y to repeat that Moaa la tha laleof 
AngtMg. The rhanwl that aepantea it from C ae m a r . 
VDO, ia ao narrow, that Edward L attempted to throw a 
bridge over U. It wraa tha Bayiam of the Drolda, and 
the capital of their reUgtooa rltea Boetofria attacked 
thb placa, deatroyed their altaix, and their lacred 
grovea, where tb^ nDrtfleed homan vkAln. flee 
AnmaU, b. xfV. e. SB to 40. It may be n e n ma r y to 
obeerva, that tbe Mona of Caiar and Tacttna ought not 
to be eoafoooded. That of Cvaer ta Oe iUa q/' ilsa, 
b. V. I. la. Pttny eaDs It Maaapdi, b. It. a 10. Thdtoa 
alwayi meana the Wa of Anglaeay. Home a h aervaa, 
that SnetoalQa, havtag deetroyad Um DroUe, with thair 

I MMaiia t ai friTai ai^ Y *— r *— * reBftae of 

tha Britooi tboaght Ua fatnia pregraaB weald be eaey 
in xadnd^ tha peop l e to anl^eettoa. Home, AM. voL 1. 
p& BatPuMaeoaldnotatay to mahabbawlf aba- 
ter of the Wand. Ba waa raeaUad hy tha ravoK uader 
tha eaodaet ef BoaAcea. Tha flml redoctfoo of the 
We waa reaerved for AgrWokL flae thla Tract, a lA 


I by tha abaence ef tbt oommaiwlaf In cbLaf, began 
I te deaeani oo the bemra of akaary. ” They 
' atatad tbalr grlaraneeai and, te Indame rcaent- 
mcnt, pnlntad aaary tWog in tba moat glaring 
eakora. “ Wbat waa now tbe oonaeqaaooe of 
tbtir pawiaa spirit? The band of oppraaaJon 
fafli oo tbe tMm% and al^BOt with greater weight. 
Each atata waa formerly aubject to a alnglo 
king, '* but BOW two maptara rule with an iron 
rod. Tba general gluta hlmaelf with the blood 
of tba ranqulabad, and tba imparlal procurator 
devoura our property. Tboaa haughty tyrtnta 
may act In concert, or they may be at variauce ; 
but in either cue the lot of tbe BHtona la tbe 
name, Tbe cmturlona of tba general, and the 
followcra of tbe tax-gatbcrer. add pride and In- 
aolence to Injuatioe and rapacity. Nothing la 
eafe from avarice, nothing by luat anrioUted. 
In the field of battle, tbe booty la for tbe brave 
and warlike : at present, cowards and albert 
wretches seixt tbe poeaesaiona of tbe natives ; lo 
them tbe Britons tamely yield up their cfaildreo ; 
for them they make new levies, and, In abort, 
tbe good of hli country la the only cauat In which 
a Briton hu forgot to die. Compute the nnm- 
bcr of men bom in freedom, who inhabit the ia- 
laod, and tbe Roman invaderi are but a hand- 
ful. It wu thoa the Oermana argued, and they 
shook off tbe yoke. No ocean rolled between 
them and tbe invader : they were separated by 
a river only. Tbe Britona have every mofivi 
to excite tbelr valour. Ibey have tbeir conn* 
try to defend, and they have their liberty to aa- 
atft ; they have wives and children to urge them 
on ; and they have parents, who bus to them for 
protsction. Oo tbe part of the Romans, if we 
except luxury and avarice, what Incentlvea are 
there to draw them to the field ? Let Brftlib 
valour emulate the virtue of ancient timsa, and 


It Tbs genevsl rsvsttof tlw BritoaSfUfi tbaemspscm 
of the RoMoa, that followep la ooosequnea of tbs 4ia. 
cfloteoti bare pslnteg forth In tba at roegeat eoioan,^Bra 
related at largo In the AmmmU, b. xtv. a 31 to SB. 

19 Inateod of their own kinga, wboas power do« sot 
appear to have bean auflleleiitly Umlt^ the BrttotM 
DOW gmsBod nnder tba o pp rearioa of two maatm j 
eamely, tbs govenaorof tbo proTloea. and tbeempemr’f 
proeomtor. Dio Caaalua itatM thnae two oavaai of tbe 
luuiTSctinn, and adda, aa a farther laerotivo, tho ava- 
rleeofflansca. That pbUoM^phn-, bo mja, waa a wslU 
prac tia ad money* loudar, and. Wing perfectly railed la 
all tbs arta of naory, laid oat a laiga earn at exorW. 
taat toteraat amoog tbo Dstivia of Bfitala. Aa Ihot sa 
hie Bomy hscams doe. bt haraasad tbe prstlaea with 
ark UBTslmtiiM enmity, that cbodIMrsmsdtobabftaMa 
wara fired wUb Isdifutiom Smb ii tbs scsoant od u 
Urtmisn : bat aa blatorlaa with raaa wi aeapeaied of 
haitoarlag aserat msUgnlty to the most lllmtiloai 
rbarartanlB Roms. 

14 An attoatoa to the feto sf Vann asd bto Isflaaa, 
wbkb happtud la tbs fdrtlstb year of Angtodu, A. D 
C.7Si(A. D. B. flea Msoasrr af rts Osrmaafc a. 37 
Doto. doaaZf, b. L aaetJooa 5B, 01. and OL 
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thmlA^MiTiy iQu (b«lr«wii MAed Pmmr, wUl 
■ b«« d# p the Idand. Iom of « diifle batflo, 
and fTflnr a aeooiMlf flaanet dodde tb« frie of a^ 
whalapaopla. Many advanrafoallat os the aid# 
of mtofiy. To attack wltk farj and peraeTera 
with oonatanox, baloup to mtn who groan nn- 
d«r appreoiloci. Tfao goda, at langtb, behold the 
Brltona with an eja of oompaaalon : they hare 
r»oTod the Roman gaotral from hla atatlon ; 
they detain him and hla army In another laland.* 
The nppreaeed hare gained an adrantagr, too of- 
ten diffloolt to obtain ; they can now dellbente : 
they are met in oounoiL In dealgni like theae, 
the whole danger Ilea in being detected ; act like 
men, and ancoeai will be the lane of the war/' 

XVI. Inflamed by theae and each like topfca, 
the aplrlt of rerolt waa dlffoaed through the 
cottntry. With one conaent they took np arma, 
under the conduct of Boadlcea, ' a qoeen de- 
■cended fhmn a race of royal anoeatora. In Bri- 
tain there la no rule of diatlnotJon to exolnde the 
female Una from the throne, or the command of 
nrroiea. llie inturgenta niahed to the attack 
with headlong fury; they found the Romana 
dliperaed in their garrUona ; they pat all to the 
■word ; they atormed the forta ; they attacked 
the capital of the colony, which they conaidered 
ea the aeit of oppreuion, and with fire and aword 
laid It lerel with the ground. Whatever rerenge 
oonld prompt, or Tlotory inapire, waa execated 
with anralonting cruelty ; and if Soetonliii, ■ On 
the flnt Intalllgence, bad not haateoed back by 
rapid marchea, Britain had been loaL By the 
ereot of a aingle battle the prorlnee waa re- 
oomered, though the embera of rebellion were 
not <}aita eztinguiabed. Numbera of the mal- 
contanta, oonacloua of their abare In the revolt, 
and dreading the rengeance of Suetonloa, atlll 
continued undw anna. 

The truth la, notwilhatandlng the excellent 
qoalltlea that diitlngnlahed the Roman general. 
It waa the bltmlih of hla character, that he pro- 
ceeded nl^ya agalnat the ranqulahed, even after 


1 Piallnoa wm then employed In the tale of Angle, 
wy. 

f Boadlcea wm the daughter of FTwutagoa Ung of 
the leeolau : ibe niroeeded to her fktfacr*v domlnloDe, 
and, being Ignocnlnloiuly treated by the Bomana, heeded 
the reroJt, end la the Md of erUon dtatlngntahed hcTMlf 
by hermaaitaJ apliit J mrnmb k b. air. Tha reedar, on 
thta ee e e ri pii, wU not forget the lata Mr Otorer'i exceU 
lent tragedy, eotltkd Boedtaea) a ptoea wr^ttn le Um 
true atyie ef draawtto poetry i wtthont the loadooi 
■we e taMa of Bnwe t 7*t ataguVatrong, and vignroaa. 
If tha laat aet had heen eofwtnwtad with art, ao m to 
retaa axpeetitlen, and prodaoa an opfnrMaan cphia- 
trnpha,tlw play would taUl raMiD Ita plaea In tha theatre, 
Lif hrtar to aaVifWf only* 

S On the trW lataU^eace ef the lerolt, aed the 
dreatfrl iladghtrr that fcOnead, Haatkmdm P^uUam 
abanicMed the tale of Angloeay, and *ewed at Mwa 
hta roDdoot aad hta raloor. flee Ammah^ h. xlr. a SI 
(o3S 


tkey RimDdarad, with execaelre rigour. Jua- 
doe^ Dodcr hie admintatratlon, had frequently 
the air of rerenge for a pereojial Injury. In 
hla pabUc prooeq|dioga be mingled too much of 
hli own paaelone, and waa therefore raoalled, to 
make way for Rafroahia TurpUlanua,* a maih 
of leaa aapeiity, new to the Britone, and, baring 
no reoantmenta, likely to be aatlafled on moder- 
ate ienna. He natored the tranquillity of the 
laland, and, without attempting any thing far- 
ther, rcilgned the prorlnee to Trebelllua Maxi- 
mua,* an' officer of no experience, by nature 
indolent and loactlre, but poaeeeaed of certain 
popular arte that reconciled the mlnda of men to 
hie adoilnlatratloD. The Bnrbarlane, at thia 
time, had acquired a taate for elegant and allor- 
Ing rioea. The clrll wara, which aooD after- 
warda conrulaed tha empipe, were a fair apology 
for the puclflc tempar of tha ganeraL Hla army, 
howerer, waa not free from inteatlne diacord. 
The aoldiera, formerly Inured to diaetpline, 
grew wanton In Idlenem, and broke out into 
open aedltioD. To arold the fury of faia men, 
Trebelliua waa obliged to aare bimaelf by flight. 
Having Iain for aome time In a place of oonoeal- 
ment, he returned with an awkward air to take 
upon him the command. HU dignity was im- 
paired, and bU apirit hnmbled. From that time 
hli authority wim feeble and precarioua. It 
■ecmed to be a compromlae between the parties 
the general remained unmolested, the aoldiera 
uncontrolled, and on these terma the raatlny 
ended without bloodahed. Vettlua Bolanua” 


4 Patruulu TarpUlanDiaucceededtothe gnTemiDent 
of Britain, A. U. C. 814, herlng Juat then dosed the 
year of hta e on m ta hlp. Tadtni loforma ua, that Bueto. 
nloa, having loat a few ihlpa on the ooaat In a gala of 
wind, waa, under that pretence, recalled by order of 
Nera TorpHlanoa undertook no warlike rnterprtae, 
content to vandah hta own fnaetlvlty with tha name of 
p ea c s. Anmati, b. xlr. i. 38. 

5 The account of TrebalUua Mazlmua, given by Tad- 
toa In hta Htalory. dlAn a littta from what ta reUtad 
in the p aaaaga btfora na. Being at variance with Roa- 
dua DaUoa, an oflkar of a turbulent apirit, he wu 
obliged to Sy to VlteUlua for protection, A. U. C. BSE, 
A. D. flD. But. b. L a. Oa 

0 Tadtna Infunna na that TrebeQlna wm 

not gndouaiy reedred by VltelBna, who wm then on 
hta S'my from Lyons into Italy. Vettius a fbl- 

lower in the train of Ylteliiua, wm apfwiatad govaninr 
of Britain, A. U. C BSSL ti a. <BL Wa are toU in 

thta Tract, a 8, that Agrloola Mat e d in Britain under 
Botanns, but re p re we d hta mUltary ardonr, lest b 
■honld appear dedroiu of rtalng anpeiior to hla generaL 
In the paaaage befora ui, Botanui leema to bare psaaed 
hta Ume In ia do l anoe ( Jnaettre against the enenj, and 
wHboot aotherlty In hta camp. The ^nlmtioa of Sta- 
thw, died in a Bute, mcCL fl, most, thwadere, appear the 
DMlw furprialnr. U ta ameng the^meny Inatancea. 
which show that poeta excel moet In Action. There ta 
atm a n other p awagi In the poem already quetad, which 
learn bU troth at a Aatuiea. The poem ta i^dTHeed to 
theaoo of Bolannai the anther adca him, •* Wbd a 
■oene of glory will be feund in Caledonia, when an old 
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WM Um nc^t eomminder ; bat tb« dhtraetlom 
of tba dTll war itlll oontitiolnf , b« did not think 
It adriMoble to Introdooe i pUn of rcfoUr dh- 
clpllne. Thi mmt Inaotlre dkpotltioD on the 
part of the fencnd, and the tame matlnoaa iplrlt 
among the aoldlen, atill preValled. The onl^r 
difibrence waa, that the character of Bolanoa 
waa wlthoQt a blemith. If be did not eatabl>afa 
hl^ aatboiity, be Ured on good terma with all ; 
belored, thongh not reapeoted. 

XVII. When Brltaini with the reat of the 
Roman world, fell to the lot of Veapaalan, the 
ableat officera were aent to rednoe the liland ; 
powerful armies were aet In motion, and the 
apirit of the natlTea began to droop. In order 
to Birad a general terror, Petilina Cerealia’ fell 
with Bodden fury on the Brigantea,* In point of 
Dumben the moat oonalderable atate in the whole 
province. Varlooa battlea were fought, with 
alternate aucceea, and great effoaion of blood. 
At length the greateat part of that exteniive 
oonntry wia either aubdoed, or inrolved in all 
the calami'tiea of war. 'The fame of Cerealla 
grew tOB alze that might diaoourage the ableat 
aucceasor ; and yet under thatdlaadvantage Jullua 
Frontinui* undertook the command. Hii tal- 


inhabltut of that ferockma talaod tella yon. Here your 
father gave hii oommanda i on yonder turf bo barmnfoed 
the Ufiona. Do you are Umim watch -towen, and tboee 
irtroog-baUt futts ? Your father erected them, and drew 
these lioea of drcumvallatlon. Tboae tropUea and those 
darts were by him dedicated to the gx>d of war. The 
tnarrlptlooB are itia legible. Bebohl this breast plate; 
your father aeUed It from a Biitlah king." 

QBsnU CaledoadM attanat starts nrnp rw f 
Cnn tlbl laaperoa THhrat tnc:ii taoaia tana, 

H tc BKaa dare jara panw j hoc ohHw inai 
affkii I nlddaa iparalaa, caaUDaqw lasaa 
AiptctaP niadadlt, riaxliqaa tuac RKBoUtaai 
BalDsarft b«c dotueWta, bao taU dkam. 

Carnla adtno btaUii tnM Ipa Ticaallbu mah 
lodoKt traao raei n|ali ibonca Brltum^ 

MTATiin, ttiLT. Ua. *. 14t. 

When we find from Urtory, that not one word of ail 
this k true, we bare only to regret, that a floe puet was 
obliged to proatltate Us pen. Matliis gave po^ rsol- 
tab of hit poems for profit Juvenal mya, 

Htad taoMB fenUsM wtt, qMta imtpHa psmt. 

JuTBaAL, Hat T. 

7 Petilina CcreaHa served, at fint, to Britatn, undar 
Baetoodoa PauUboa, J m m a l t , b. xlr. a 31 He fought 
■fterwanls on the dde of VeqwelaB agatneC 'Vlteltloa, 
HfjlULaEttL He alao oommandod the leglow hi the 
Lower Oermany, end, after Us vtdory orer avlUa,the 
Datarko efaleft^ waa aeot by Veapwlan te eoadort 
the sAln of Britalo, A. C. C. SB, A. D. 70. 

8 The ^IgaBtea, aa Benthmad In a former note, fo. 
habited the conatiea of York, Doiham, CnaiberlBBd, 
Weatmorelaiid, Bad LaseaaUre. 

Q JuUos Frootingu had the eUaf rnmmani la Britain, 
A. U. can. Htatrsariwiof Jfrefsyems.lafoarbookB, 
and aBotbereoncamfngthaBgaedortaof BoaM.arasald 
by ArriNTaBdL«BWforfo,tohettlD eatanL He was 
oue of the most eminent men of the age la which he 


enla did ndt mffor by the empp ari aon. Ha waa 
a man truly great, ami aura to atgnallae hlmaUf, 
wbeoever a fUr opportunity oatlod forth hia abiU- 
Ilea. He redact to aobjaetton the powcrlW 
and warlike atate of the SlUraa,** anJ, tboogh 
In that expedkloQ be had t 0 4)epe not only with 
a fierce and obadnate eoefeiy, but whh tbe dlffl- 
cnltleaYif a country al moat ImpfacCleaUo, it wm 
hla glory that be aurmountad avery obatacla. 

XVllI. Sneh was tbe state of Briuin, and 
aueh the eventa of war, when Agrlc^ arrived 
abont the middle of aammer " to take upen him 
the command. He found an army lulM in in- 
dolence and aeouiity, aa If the campaign waa at 
an end, while the enemy waa on the watch to 
aeiae the fint opportunity. The Ordlvlclana, ‘ 
not long before hia aniral, bad fallen upon a 
party of borse, that happened to be quartei^ In 
their dlatiiot, and put them almoet all to tbe 
aword. By thia blow the conrage of the Bri- 
tona waa once more revived : the bold and reeo- 
lute declared for open war, while oibera, leaa 
aangulne, were against nnahealhlng tbe aword, 
till the character and genloa of the new gover- 
nor ahould be better known. 

Many thiop conapired to embampai Agrieola : 


lived; a lawyer of profoond kaowledge; a soldier 
formed both by theory and eaperlsncs j and, above all, 
a man not more dlstlngulsbed by Us talents than his 
virtues. He died Id tbe reign of Vespasian; and Puiny 
the oonsol, says, he desired, by his last dlrertlnos, that 
no Bonament should be raked to hli memory, be ea nee, 
be mid, U Is a superfluous ex pensa. Men will remem. 
bw me. If by my condiiot Ip life 1 hare deserved IL 
** Impenm monomenti saperracua est. Memorla nostii 
durmUt, si vita roemlmua" rUoy, lib. lx. epist. lUL 
10 Hie subjugation of the SHiiree, a fleree and obstU 
oats enemy, gare tbs Romsns quk't posssssioa of the 
south of Britain. It will Dot be Improper, in thk place, 
to state in one view, and in regular succession, the mr. 
eral generals who oonuDanded in Britain, from the first 
enterprise of Claudius, to the arrival of Agiioola, who 
had tte glory of sabdalng thk island. 

s, n. c. 


L AnJoa PlaotlDS, sent by ClaDdloi 7M 

fi. Ostorius Scapula, leut by Claodtua 603 

a AoJus DhUus, by daudlu . . . . HM 

i. Quintus Vevanlus, by Claudius 803 

A Soetenlus Paollnns, by Nero ... 614 

a Fetronlua TorpUianiis, by Nero 613 

7. Trebelllas Maximus, by Nero 8lfl 

a Vettias Bolanoa, by VltelUoa ... 90 

0. Fetfilos CereaJk, by Vaspaska »t 

la JaUns FrooUnos, by Ves p asisa M 

11. Cnmns Julias Agrteak, by Vespaskn 631 


11 Our anthor hlthertf), Ilka a skilful Msgr a pher, hm 
laid himself out to prepars the theatre of war. In wUsh 
Agrieola wm to make so eoosplcnoas a flgsn. Hk 
lotrodeetlon U Intimately cowiecttd wUk Ike emnlog 
nanutJva. From tfck pUca Agrtmte heeemm the 
grand ohjvtd of attMtloo. Ha arrived In BriMa la the 
■ommer, A. U. C. 831, A. IX Ttk 
If The Ordevlem Inhabited the etmattes ef FVot, 
Denbigh, Caerwvoa, Merkawth, sad Hootgensery, Is 
North Waka 
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^ fOmiMr WM fiMT tdfiiifled ; tTpofU wmt 

tbii&bfd 4Ufereiir ^^alrti^^ opeeilDf ■ «»- 

•ftttoa of doifrtf tM fvqftMv of tb« jatf t 

$ad to >4 on ihti defendve, amteat vrlth 
•treOftfaefilDf weakert itirioiii, wia in the 
eptnho of the bat o/Been tbe moat pradeat 
moMDre. Th«M were olrcametaneei nofiroiir- 
able to a iplrlt of eaterprlae ; bat the gneM ro- 
•oirad to pat fall gnny In modon, and face tbe 
danger wllboat deley. For tbli parpoee, he 
drew together Tarloiia detachmenta fWtm the 1e- 
f lone, and, with the addition of a body of aox- 
lllarlee, marched againit the enemy. Ihe Or- 
dorldane oontloaing to deollne an engagement 
on the open plain, he determined to eeek them 
on their belghta, and, to animate hie men by ble 
own example, he adranced at the head of the 
Hoe. A battle eneoed, and tbe leeae waa the 
deatmetloa of the Ordovician atate. Knowing 
of what moment it la to follow the flnt impree- 
aiocia of fkme, and little doubting bat that every 
thing woold fall before an army fl^ahed with 
victory, Agricola formed a plan for the reduc' 
tlon of the lale of Mona, ' from which Panllnna 
had been recalled by the general Inanrreotlon of 
tbe province, aa already mentioned. 

For tbe exeention of an enterpriae eo andden 
and important, no meaaarea had been concerted, 
and by eonaeqaence no reoeela wwe ready to 
tranaport tbe troopa. Thegenloa and reedutlon 
of the general aupplted all deflclencea. He 
dranghted from the anxlllarlea a choaen band, 
well acquainted with the fordable plaoea, and, 
inured to tbe national practice of awlmmlDg 
aoroaa lakea and riven with inch dexterity, that 
they oDold manage their arms and guide their 
boreea at the aame time. Thie aelect corpa, free 
flrofii tbe Incumbrance of their- baggage, 

Into the water, and made their way with rigour 
towai'da the Uland. Thla mode of attack aaton- 
lahad the enemy, who expeeiad nothing leee than 
a Heet of traneporta, and a regular embarkatJon. 
Struck with coDiternetlon, they thought nothing 
Impregnable to men who waj^ no annauala 
war. In deepalr they toad for peace, and eur- 
rendwed the Uland. Tbe event added new loa. 
tro to the n a m e of Agrtcola, who had thui e^ 


oat with ai^ritof eutetTrlw, and crowded 
much gkry lota that part ^ tbe year, whUh^ 
oooally trifled away In vain parpde and the bom. 
■genf flatterlen The moderation with wbldi 
he enjoyed fail rioCory wm ramtrkable. He btj 
redneed tbe TMaqiUabed to obedience^ and tie 
act, be nld, did notdeMrre tbe name of victory, 
nor even of an expedition. In hli deepatobe* to 
I Roma heaMDmed no merit, nor wen bii lelten, 
according to cortom, decorated ” with iprigi of 
laorel : but thii idfodenlB] oerved only to en- 
hance hU fame. From the modeety of a com- 
mander wbo conld undervalue luoh Important 
■errioea, men inferred that project! of, vaat ex- 
tent were even then In hla oontempUtloa. 

XIX. Agricola wu well acquainted with the 
mannera and national character of the Britoni : 
he knew by the experirnoe of paat eventa, that 
oonqneat, while It loada the vanquished with In- 
Jury and oppreaalon, can never be aecure and 
permanent. He determined, therefore, to lup- 
preas the eeeda of future hoetlllty. He brgmn a 
reform In hU own bouaehold ; a neceaaary work, 
bat attended often with no lam difficnlty than 
tbe adminlatratioa of a province. He removed 
hU alavea and freedmen from every dq>artm«nt 
of public bualnea. Promotlona In the army 
no longer went by favour, or the partiality of 
tbe eentariona; merit decided, and the mao of 
worth, Agricola knew, would be the moat 
/klthfol Boldler. To know every thing, and yet 
overlook a great deal ; to forgive alight offence*,' 
and treat mattera of Importance with doe ae- 
verity, waa tbe rule of hia conduct; never rin- 
diotlre, and In majiy Inatancee disarmed by 
penitence. nie preventloQ of Crimea waa 
what he wUhed, and to that end, in tbe die- 
poeal of offlcee be made choice of men, whose 


8 The elder FUny raUa tbe laorel the meewnger of 
Joy and victory, beiof always alflzed by the Romaa 
genenla to tbelr letters of despatch after lucoets agrinst 
tbe enemy, and alao to the ipeera and JareUna of the 
soldlen. ** Laoma Bomaols pnadpoe Iwtltia rlotoriar- 
amqne Doatia addltor Uteiia, et mllltam laocela pUlaqiie. ” 
FHoy, Ub. XT. a 90. Paraloa, the mtliiat, meening to 
soetr at CaHgoU's mock triumph over the Oermaos, 
informa na that tbe emperec aent an aceount of hk pra- 
tended vletory hi a laurelled letter. 


1 foetoolaa FanUnoa bad oottfoered AngUaeyj Yh 
tbe loanrreetkia oi tbe Britaoa, euder Boadleae, did n 
tamtm blm thne to acoire pomaaaloa. Am Agrteol 

leaiwed Ua flnt radtmeata of war nodw tbat 
der, brWM, prebahly. OBgaged tn the flnt InvKhMi « 
tbeUaad. Bariag aatlraly a^lbdoed tbe Order Irlm 
be ftamed a reeolotiDii to retake tbe wkkb to 

btoie Mfeckad o«l ef tbe coaqnaror^ baada Mr Pw 
aent aMUotoapawloto the vela of Qwyd. la tbe park 
ef T k Oi fta ii m . wUab, he aeye, k aOl tailed JWe 
^frftk,pretaUy fro^ftavtag beta oeeopiad by Agr 
etdatakkwaytotae kk of Mena. Th# tavtotoa V 


O k«», an kMCif P MtaetasOanlMiM 
tadfsBi to ttalM 0s— w fbis. 

PnwiM, Ist. vL T. 4S. 

9 Soetoidiia gtvw a similar aoooant of Jnlloa Cmaar. 
That great ronunaodef nettber took notice of ail tbe 
tauha eonaltted by hk aoldlan, nor p Topa i tl o osd the 
penkboMBt to the natore of every oflbnev. Psaertion 
and motixy ware obje^ of hk aferlet tagolry, and were 
sore to meet condlga pnaktoaant. la other eases, be 
eboeeraltortoeonatve,thenlaow^taarb. "DeUeta 

tod dees rtnr e ai et seUflnenmni et loqakHor eC poattor 
aeerrkaqa. ctanlvebat la ewtark.** Bwt to AaL ftoa 
a 07. 
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o^uct protbfMd to Miptrwdt tb« Dooettitj of 
paoUbment. 

The pzlfenolet of tho arnsj fltUod fbr bife 
contributiom of com aod other rappUeii end 
yet he llghteood the bordeo by Jtut tnd equal 
■■■■ wm enU. prorldiof at the lame time afmintt 
the extortion of the tax-fmtbererj* more odlooa 
and Intolerable than eren the tax Iteelf. It had 
been the aettied praetloe of the eollecton to en- 
(Toee all the com, end then addlof mockery to 
Injoetloe^ to make the Injured Briton wait at I 
the door of the public i^ranary,' humbly lupplU j 


4 Brotier mda fn mmtm ii et Mbuiomm aueHtmemt 
and ondentaDda an im trtmg MbuUt. Other MUtlom 
bare meaniiif the ■eraiity with which they 

were exacted. It may Im doabted whether the word 
Mtetio li ercr uaed by the Latin writen for aafmrnta- 
tion. In general it impUec what ia undentood at pre. 
■ent by an anotion, and lo the word la need by Jarenal ; 
oemwicMi piod ttw^ wndtL Borne of the maonMTipta 
In the Vatican are aald to hare exaetioium, and tW 
tense has been adopted in the translation, 
a La Dlctterie has a note whkfa throws great light 
oo this whole peesafc, mlatire to the tribates sod the 
eolleetors. In the flrat place, each prorinre paid to the 
Romans a tribute of com, which, in generml, was paid 
in kind. In those prorlocea which had rolantarUy sab> 
mitted to the dqmlolon of Rome, the farmer delirered 
the tenth part of hU crop. This was what in modem 
phrase la called ly<Ae cent, f^^tmntum dttmmamttm. 
Secondly, in the oooqnered prorioree, tnch as Britain, 
the Romans axaeted a groei qoantity, Bxing the bushel 
at a stated rate. This was called /rtunenhun Htpeudia. 
rium. Thirdly, besides those two modes of onllectlng, 
H was further expected that the Inhahltants of tiie se- 
reral prorlnces should famlab, at a settled price, what- 
ercr was required for the use of goTemment : this was 
called porehased com, fnmen^tm emptiok. Foorthly, 
the provinoes were farther charged with a supply for the 
oseoftbeprocoiisal, orgoremor ; bat the prloa was arW. 
trary, at the will and pleasure of the goremor hlmselT. 
This was not alwayi paid in kind. A romposItloD was 
made in money, and this was oalied eu^ at a rmlaatioa, 
fimuntum wiffsMi/am. Some of the proriocM belong, 
ed Immediately to the emperor ; others were eonsidcred 
as the property of the state, and were, therefore, left to 
the management of the senate. In the imperial prorin- 
oet, the tiibate was carried to the ftsnu, nr the exobe- 
qner of the emperor^ in the senatorian prorinces, the 
lerica belonged to the pnbUe, and were carried Into the 
«r«Wvo^ the treasory of the senate. In the rarioas 
modea of collecting the acTeral Imposts, grom ahnaes 
were often practiaed. As soon as the fanner carrtod In 
his crop, the rsrenae oOcers locked op his granary, and 
til the trlb«te was d i schar g ed, allowed him no ecraai 
to his own Btobh. Ha wlibed to hare the heeioees 
inally aiUatted, bat tbs eolteetor was not at letenre. 
Ihe farmer langalshed at the door of hie bam, ptnlng 
for the nee of hb property j but that liberty was not 
granted, till with money, or an additional quantity of 
ctfn. be was ohUged to bribe the ofBoar in order to get 
the ecooont sattlad. In tbla isanner he bought Ua om 
and WM afterwards eompeDad, at the reqolsltloii of Oe 
goeamor. to Mil It at an inferior price. TWnwMsUD 
another friaraiKe f the farmer, who Brad at a dtatmce 

from the qnartera of the kfleM, wM ordered to brlnf 
in hta eon for fh* nsa of the army, and to daUrar M on 
the spot arwigBed. The length of way. ami the ax- 
penee of the conreyanca, obliged the natlTee to com- 


I chtiDf tk«t he mlfht be pennifethd to re-pvislmae 
hie ovm.fnlii, whleb be wn aftarwirda dUlfcd 
I to sell at ah Inferior firkia. A farther frltraiiee 
waa, that, Inefmal of deUreriof tbo raqnWta 
quantity of com at the nearest and meet ooqt*- 
nlent mafiilnee, the Brltooa were foroed to 
make tedleoa Joomeya throagh dJffloalt eroaa 
oouDtry roads, lu order to supply camps and 
■tatJona at a remote dlatanoe; and thue the 
bualiMisa, which might hire been oondootod 
with oonvenlence to all, was oooTirtad into a 
Job to gratify the avarice of a lew. 

XX. In the flrat year of AgriooU’i admini- 
stration these aboaea were all sappremed. The 
consequence was, that peace, which, through the 
neglect or ooDolTance of former govemora waa 
DO Leai terrible than war Itaelf, began to diffuse 
Its blaaaingi, and to be rellahed by alL As toon 
as the * summer opened, be assembled hie army 
and marched In quest of the enemy. Ever pre- 
sent at the head of the lines, he enconraged tbo 
stranuoui by commendation ; he rebuked the 
sluggard who fell from hli rank ; be went In 
person to mark out the station for encamp- 
ments he sounded the ^tuariea, and exploit 
the woods and forests.” The Britons, In the 


ponad with the offloers, who had the Iniquity to suiieh 
themeeives by this mode of plunder. Whoever has a 
mind to see the exactions practiaed by the eolleotora of 
the Roman rerenue, will find them stated at larga In 
doero’s third oration against Verree. Wa thare raad 
of an edict whereby 4t wm ordered, that no aum should 
carry Us corn to the granary, till be bad made his agrae- 
ment with the coUecter. Tbe conaaqueiiae arM, that 
tha oflleer praaciibad his own terais | aod tbe lapatieoee 
of tha farmer wu sore to submit. ** Exoritnr pecu. 
Uare ediotom repentioam, ne quJs flumentnia da araa 
toQeret aotea, qoan cum decumano pactns asset htii 
hwe magna vis ad Inlqne padsceodam : malo anlm ploi 
dara, quam non mdtora ex area toJIere.'* /» rerrem, 
Ub. UL nam. 9S, 57. To state all the lolqultka of the 
oSeara would lead to a great length. Tkey era paiatsd 
forth hi giartug colonrs by tha Roman orator | and if 
tha oollecioTB In Tacltos' tima did not improva upon tha 
example left by Verree, there can be no donht they 
practised all tha Inlqaltlaa of that notorious pta nd sr w . 

6 This was tha saeosid summar after Afrieote arrived 
In Brltatai, ^ U. C. BSi, A. D. Tfl. Veapaalaa died 
this year on the 94(h of Jons ; Agrieota, frem that time, 
eoDtinoed to oommand in Britain during the reign of 
TItiia. 

1 Many vestiges of Roman camps are still to ha assn 
in rarlons parts of TCngiaiMl Two, which wars pro- 
bably rtiswl byAgrioola, wUl be mantionad la tha next 
note. 

B Agricola, as appanrs from all drenm staiwi M, w nr A 
•d hJa army from AuftMOy, whkh had s ai randa ra d to 
his army, through Mocth Walaa, an Ua way to Cnla- 
dooU. Tadtas doss aot dfaoelly say what rand ha ptf. 
sued. This, however, is nude soMdaatfy dear hg 
Gordon, In his Jtfarr aH aai or kia Jonr- 

Dsythrongh moat parts of SodteBd. Ha shawm. In the 
flrat plaoa, that the march In^L aaeaod anuar was 
as far as tha Fhth of Edhskurgh, m It eorraaponda with 
hJi peuatratlof m fhr as tha Tag !■ the third 
This is rendeml stiU fiore avldaat by the wstaarWi, or 
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uMndme, wen by laddeii iDcanioM kept Id a 
ooMant alarB. Harliif ■pread a general ter* 
for tfareuffa tbe ooiuitry, be then eoepended 
hla operatlooi, that, la the Interral of npoae, 
the btfhariana mlffat taete the sweeCe of peaoe. 
Id cotieaqaenoe of then memiaree, eereTml etatee, 
which till then had breathed a epliit of fode- 
pendenee, were Induced to lay aside their hoatlle 
Joteodoniy and to gin hoetafee for their paoifio 
behaTloar. Along the frontier, of the nreral 
districts which had sabmitted, a chain of posts 
was established with so rnuoh care and Jadgment, 
that DO part of the oountry, eren where the 
RoDoan arms had nerer penetrated, oonld think 
Itself secure from the flgonr of the conqueror. 

XXI. To Introdooe a syileu i of new and 
win regnlatloQS was the business of the follow- 
log winter. A Heroe and sarage people, run- 
nlug wild In woods, would be erer addicted to 
a life of warfiu^ To man them from thon 
habits, Agrloola held forth the baits of plea- 
sure, encouraging the natlTes, aa well by pub- 
lic aaslstaDoe, as by warm exhortatloiis, to build 
teiuples, ' courts of Justice, and oommodloos 

wl(W moathi o4 rlren, at the flood retemblliig anDS of 
the MS, which Agilcola paned after aooadlng the ford- 
shle ptacai. Thoae flrths, Gordon obaeryea, must be 
t)>e Z>w near Chester, the arm of the aeanear Llrerpool, 
MikhUt and the Mmag IfrU, there being no other 
firtfaa between dngieMf and ScMxmd. Gordon pro- 
doeaa anoUier reeaon to prore that the march wsa on I 
the weitam Me of England, namely, the encampments, 
tbs Tsstlgsi of which sre still to be aeen In the eonnty 
-of Annandsle, and the nelghboarlnf ooantlM j the flnt 
at a plan oaUsd Bitmnpork Bill, near the road from 
CarliaU to If^ybf; the second aboi4 a quarter of a 
adle from the kirk cf Middls^y, on the dnke of Qneena- 
bnry *8 estate. These two camps are soon rately deaerlb. 
sd Gordon | and from all theaa reatlges of Roman 
works be Infers, that Agiioola'i march was through the 
TsUey of Dum^frim, erery other road being Impraedea- 
bls for an arroy. Tbs rsadar la re f erred to Gordon’s 
eUborate argimwiit, wfaldi be will And In the Itliierary, 
chap. U. Ihat Inrned aDttqasiiaji hss the merit of ex- 
pWirinf what the laconic manner of Tacittu has left In 
anas obsmrlty. Hla Jodldons obserratloDs will show 
that the march of the Roman army was through Lmn- 
e s p tl ^ WmtmortUnd, and Cam ft srf gad , Into Jnmam- 
dale tn fleotiand, and thence as f ar aa JSdgp^argh { and 
that the whole eonntry, aa far as the latbmas between 
the irtfas of Arfft and C/jrds, was awed and held In 
cheek, during tbs following wlnto-, by the rlctoiioua 
snns of s geosnl, wbomads sodi s ra^ progrem, and 
disposed his forts end gsrrlsoiia with so moeh Jadgiuent, 
that the enemy found them Impregnable. Gordon as- 
sores ns, that on the neck of land which eeparatea the 
Perth end the Clyde, there are more remalne of Roman 
werki than la any other part of BeotUnd. 

1 Gordon, tn Us Ittnaidry. baa deserfoed the mta- 
log smtifse of a nnaaber of forta on the totfamoe be- 
tween the Perth and the Clyda, aad also of a bowa, coR. 
ed Cottaaoir, wkkh, he saya, la rridaiitly a Bo m aa 
work I themlBB of BVkpt hnasss areitin to be mm. 
HU tUrd ehaptw la aRmberata iMaeartaHnn an a Bo. 
men temple, new eaDed A i U nW a Oen, or Oran, near 
th^Mhi wkleh. he onnfils. wmboUtby AgiMe. 


d welling- booaas. He bestowed eDOomiami on 
Boeh as eheerfoUy obeyed : tbs alow and un. 
ocHDplylng were branded with reproach ; and 
thus a spirit of emulation dUFoaed Itself, operat- 
log Ilka a aense of duty. To establish a plan of 
education, and glre the eoue of ihr leading chiefs 
a tlnctnre of lettcra, was part of his policy. By 
way of encouragement, he praised their talents, 
and already saw tbem, by the force of their na- 
tnral genius, rising enperlor * to the attainments 
of the Gaula. The oonsequenoe was, that they 
who had always disdained the Roman language, 
began to cultivate its beauties The Roman 
apparel was seen without prejudice, and the 
toga became a faahlonable part of dreea. By 
degreea the charms of vice gained admlmloii to 
tbelr hearts: baths, and portlooe, and elegant 
banqueta, grew into vogue ; and the new niau- 

dnrtng the winter after his second ceinpelgn bi Bootland. 
Hector Boethius Is of oplnluii, that this round edifice 
wu built by Vespeaiaii, when be urred in Britain ; and 
that AuJua Flantlas died In the town of Cometom In 
SooUand, whkfa hs ealla Cametodvnum. Buchanan ex- 
plodea this opinkm, and, upon the best conjecture be 
could form, concludes that JrtJkmr^g Oaa was a struc- 
ture dedicated to the god TerminMM. But the coqlecj 
tures of antiquarians, often Ingenlooii, are too iiften on. 
certain. It must, bowerer, be said, amidst the clash of 
opinions, that Gordon seema to hare probability on his 
side, eepeelally aa we And in Tadtua, that Agiicola, to 
allure Um peophi from their barbarous manners, taught 
them to build boosea, where they might begin to taato 
the pleesurea of drilisatioo. The state of roan in aa* 
rage life, and the policy of loUenlng the unmltl rated 
mind by the introd action of liberal arts, la finely touched 
by Ciaero la hla oration for Sextius ; and Plutarcfa says, 
that the glory of Alexander did not eonaM In a number 
of camels loaded with gold: be eltber persuaded or 
compelled the sarage tiibea of Aaia to unite in sodety, 
and lira under the protection of laws i that was his 
true glory ( and those who escaped hla conquering 
sword, were not so happy aa the ranqulsbed. There 
was nothing to redahn the former from barbarity j end 
the latter, ereu agatnet their will, were tamed and po- 
llabed. 

-9 La Bletteiie, la his note on tUa peaaage, b elormed 
for the boDonr of bb country. Ho doubts whether 
Agrloola was a eoapeteut Jud^ 1 In all erents, be ap- 
peeb from the sentenoe. He wbbes, bowerer, that 
the pahn of genius may be contended for by both na- 
tions ) and that the rlralshlp between them, which has 
produced tragic arents and scenaa of blood, may, for 
the foturo, be changed Into a Uterary oootast, to en- 
lifktao the rest of Europe with aonnd pUlooophy, not 
with ratal metaphyslca, which, under the speokma pre- 
tence of ihlnkhif profoundly, tend to notUng hut tha 
subrersioa of forominmit and reUfkm. La Biettarie 
dose not dbgube hb naHoml partiality : he will here It 
that learnlDf paaaed from France Into thb o ouetr y. In 
support of hb p o sl th i n, ho quotes the threadbare reree ( 

Brotbr behave the UttiaMBs of Mtieaalpr^Wba. He 
saya, It b w u aisrfhl thaS Agiieola, <m rede aaid sarage 
times, should he hUe to foretH thegantneef eeouatry. 
whkh has dam prodMad Beeoa, MUtoa, sad Rewtoo. 
not to meottoa othm of fiaat Md lOqeldow tobfito 
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nen, whitib, In fact, terred only to ■weetm 
■liiTery, wrrrby the atttiupeetJDg Britomcalled 
the nrti of poUvhed hamanity. 

XXII. In the coune of the third year* the 
progren of the Jtuman armi dlacorered new 
natlont, whooe terrltorle* were laid watte oi far 
at the ntoary, called the Firth of Tay. ^ The 
legiooi bad to stnifgle with all the dlffloultlee 
of a tempeitunae natoii ; and yet the Barba- 
riant, ttmck with a general panic, never dared 
to haiard an engagement. Tlie country, aa far 
aa the Romani advanced, waa lecurcd by forti 
and garriaont. ' Men of ikill and military 
■cieiice obaerved that no officer knew better than 
Agricola, how to aeixe, on a ludden view, the 
moit advantageona nltuation, and, accordingly, 
not one of the itatinni, fortified by hii direction, 
waa taken by itorm ; not one wm redu(%d to 
capitulate; not one was aurrendered or aban- 
doned to the enemy. At every poet, to enable 
the ganiion to itand a ilege, a ycar’e proviilon 
waa provided, and each place haying itrength 
sufficient, frequent iHlllei were mode; the be- 
alegen were repulsed ; and the Romans passed 
the winter secure from danger. The conse- 
quence of these precautions was, that the enemy 
who had been accustomed to retrieve in the 
winter what they lost in the antecedent Hum- 
mer, law no difference of seasons : they were 
defeated every where, and reduced to the last 
despair. Avarice of fame was no part of Agri- 
cola’s character ; nor waa he ever known to ar- 
ro^te to himself the praises due to other officers, 
^rom the commander of a legion to the lowest 
centurion, all found In their general a willing 
witness of their conduct, lu bis manner of ex- 
pressing bis dinpprobatlon, he Was thought to 
mix a degree of asperity. The truth it, bis an- 
tipathy to bad me^ waa equalled by nothing but 
bis politeness to the deserving. His anger soon 
passed away, and left no trice behind. From 
bis silence yon had nothing to fear. Scorning 
to disguise bis sentiments, he acted always with 
a generous warmth at the hazard of making 
enemies. To harbour secret resentment was 
not in his nature. 

XXI II. Iho busineM of the fourth cam- 


3 Afrieola’i third year was A. U. C. 833 j A. D. 6a 

4 Tha river tosuei out of Lock-Tay In ErtiaiaL 
kaw, and nmnlng south. la st , passes ths town Of Perth, 
and fans into tbs Oermaa Ocean at Dundse, whsrs It 
Is called the Firth of Tty. AgrieoUl oooquaiti wwa, 
of cooras, in FUeeWre snd in Perthshire, 

b The principal fort bulh by Agricola was at Ardoch 
In PertlMhlre, sitaated so ss to comm a n d the entrances 
into two valleys, Strathmllgn and Strmtkmm. A de- 
HxipUoa^pnd finn of tti rsmatas, still In good prsasm- 
tkio, tia glvan byaMr PsninDt In his roar in Seatimnd, 
1T», part li p. iOL Th*i fort, eocamanding two axten. 
Siva vallaya, seems ta preva what Taoitas says, via. 
that no ftwral showad grsater skill In tbs cboies of ad. 
Twntageotip iltumtioiii. 


paign * was to aecnre the country, which had 
been over-run, not oouquerrd, in the preceding 
lammer; and if the spirit of the troops snd the 
glory of the Homan name had been capable of 
suffering any limits, there was In Britoln Itst^lf 
a convenient spot, Where the boundary of the 
empire might have been fixed. The place for 
that purpose was, where the waters of the Glota 
and Bodolrla, ’ driven up the country by the 
influx of two o'pposite sms, are hindered from 
Joining by a narrow neck of land, which wai_ 
then guarded by a chain of forts. * On the 
south side of the Isthmus the whole country 
was bridled by the RomHiis, and evacuated by 
the enemy, who win driven, as it were, into 
aonther iilsnd. * 

XXIV. In the fifth summer '• Agrirola made 
an expedition by sen. He embarked in the first 


0 Agricola*B fourth esm paign was A. U. C. 831; A. 
D. Bl. ntuB died this year, on the Ihirteeulh of Sep. 
tember, iu the forty-first year of ills age ; luiTlng merit- 
ed, in a shi*rt reign of little more than two years, Iho 
love of the Roman people, snd the applause of pof-terity. 
From the death of that lamented emperor, Agrirola 
intM faihH OH eril dayi. He still pnrsned hla nmquetli 
m UritalD ; but his virtues snd his fame lu annH render- 
ed him obnoxious to the Jealousy of l><nnltlan, who b«- 
beid rlalng merit with a malignant eye. 

1 Gtota or Clola, aod Bodotna, weruthe namee given 
by Ptolemy to thoau fainona Kituarieti, or arms of tha 
■ea. The CMa La now culled the Clyde, which rlHcu lu 
Anmandate^ and, after a wide circuit, falli lutotbe gulf of 
Dumbarton, on the western side of Scotlsnd, opposite 
to the isle of Bute. Tlie BodMria of iqulemy li tho 
river Forth, which rlKCs In Montfitk, snd, after descrlli- 
ing a number of beautiful meaiulers, dlHrliargra ILwIf, 
near Edinborgh, Into an arm of the German t^a, caJletl 
the Firth of Foiih, 

8 The space between Ibe Firth of Forth and the 
Clyde is not more than Uilrly miles over. Gordou'a 
Itinerary gives a description of the ruins of a number 
of forta in a regular chain, within a small dlstancii from 
each other, beginning at Dumbirton, and thriicn. oMt- 
wmrd to Arthnr’s Oven near lbs Firth of Forth, bee 


lie Ittnrrary, p. iJO, ^I. 

9 By means of these wolhsitnated and well-fuarded 
liatloiis the Caledonians were confined, in that northern 
)«rt of the island, M it ware in a peninsula. 

•me neck ot land, LolHus Urblcns, goremor of Bfllal^ 
a the reign of Antoninus Pins, erected a wall or ram- 
»rt, extending from Old Kirkpatrick, on the Clyde, U 
he borders of tho Forth ; a space of thirty mlles,^ 
ended by a chain of forts, all supposed to bars beet 
milt oo the site chosen by Agricola. Some vestiges o 
rbe wall are sllU to be seen. U U usually enlist 
Sraham’s Dike. Guthrie, in hU Geographical Oram 
nar, laya, one of the givatest Improrsiaonts for Id 
and Irrigation is aow {1T71) carrylof ^ • cooMrr 
sble expense, by asodety of 

[or the purpose of Joinluf the rirsn Forth and Cly^ 
by which a oommaolcatlou wlU be opeoed between th 
mt sod wart seaa, to the Immense advsntaga of th 
whole kingdom, as most be^ldsnt to 
«vbo shall throw bis eys n|H the map of Boodam 
OssgropAicof Ormmmur, 4to edit 
10 Agrkola't tfUi eampalfz was In tha suuuDer A. I 
C. K»; A. n ftf. 
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Rooun rewel that ew croMod the Mtunry/ and to dy from the fury of a domntin faction, wai 
baviof penetrated Into ref Iona till then nnknown, reoelred by the Roman feneral, and, ander t 
be defeated the Inbabltanta in aeTeral engafe* ahovr of friendship, detained to be of naeon aonie 
menta, and lined the ooaat, which liea oppoaite future oconaiona. I hare often heard Agricola 
to Ireland, with a body of troopa; not ao maoh declare that a aingle legion, with a moderate 
from an apprehenaion of danger, aa with a rlew band of auxlliariea, would be aufficient to com- 
to future p^ecta. He aaw that Ireland, lying plete the conqueat of Ireland. Such an eveiif^ 
between Rritain and Spain, and at the aame be aaid, would contribute greatly to bridle the 
time oonrenlent to the porta of Gaul, might atnbbom aplrit of the Brltona, who. In that 
proTa a ealuable acquiiiition, capable of giving caae, would aee, with dlnnay, the Homan armu 


an eaay communlcatiun, and, of courae, atrength 
and union, to proviniM disjoined by nature. 

Ireland la lesa than Britain, but exceeda in 
magnitude all tbu lalanda of the Mediterranean. 
The Boll, the climate, the manuera and geniua 
of the luhabltanta, dlS'er little from tboae of 
Britain. By the meana of merchanta retorting 
thither for the K:\ke of commerce, the harbonra 
and approaohea to the coaat are well known. 
One of their petty kings ' who had been forced 

1 We are now to see AgrIoolA ponetratlog further 
Into North Rrltsin, but the laconic style of the author 
does not distinctly tell us on which tide of the country 
the attempt wat made. From the sequel, howerer, it 
b dear, that hadng ddren the CaledonLana beyond tlie 
Uthmoa between the Clyde and the Forth as it were 
Into another island, the Uommn general wu determined 
to march against the nations to the north of the Clyde, 
In order to spread a general alarm, and make an Impres- 
sion on the west side of the country. For that purpose, 
Tadtas says, he crossed the Mtoary, meaning the gulf 
of Dombarton. llie commentators are murb divided 
about the ouns^urtlon of the words, rom pHma tranM. 
gremui ; he »aiUd in. ihejirtt tJiip. Borne of them will 
have It, that he embarked In the first ship of his fleet : 
bnt we bare no account of a fleet bi raadlneu for this 
uepedition. 'Jbe translator, therefore, has adopted 
tha moat natural and obvious aensc. Agrloola croased 
the eatuary of the Clyde, in the first Homan vessel that 
was ever seen in those parta His army. In the mean 
time, marched over the tathmiu, probably near Dum- 
barton, and, maUng a rapid progress through Argyle- 
■hire, advanced to the sea-coast oppoaite to Ireland. It 
aptpears Id the following section, that Agrlcola hod no 
fleet till he ordered ships to be got la resdlneaa fur his 
sixth campaign. 

S The terms In which La Bletteiie expresses himself 
In his notes on this sectlan, one might imiglue were 
dictated In the beat of the late contest between Ireland 
and Crept Britain. The French author says, “ Ireland 
has more harbours and more convenient ports than any 
other roontry In Europe. England bsi but a small 
number. Ireland, If she could shake off the BiitUfa 
yoke, snd forui an independent state, would ruin the 
British commerre | but, to her mUfurtuae, EogUnd Is 
too well conrlnced of t^ truth.’* The ruin of Britain 
would undoubtedly be agreeable to a French patriot j 
but the man who In his hi>art la s fticud to both coun- 
tries, may be allowed to expreas Ills wish, that, upon 
proper terms, both Islands may be always united In in- 
tareat. lha eomblnad valour of the two kingdoms will 
be, at all times, an over.match for the maiitlnie powera 
of Europe. Boma of tha blstoeiana of Ireland seem to 
be much offended with ndtus, on account of the opin- 
ion here advanced ) namely, that one legion, with a 
body of auxlliariea, would ba soffleloDt for the conqaeat ' 
of Treland i and perbspfi they are right Courage has 


triampbant, and every spark of liberty extiii- 
guished round their coast. 

XXV. In the campaign,* which bpgan in iho 

sixth sammer, having* reason to apprehend n 
gencml confederncy of the nations beyond the 
Firth of Bodotrin, and fearing, in a country not 
yet explored, the danger of a surprise, Agricola 
ordered his sblpa to sail acroaa the gulf/ and 
gain some knowledge of those new regions. The 
fleet, now acting, for the first time, in concert 
with the land-forces, proceeded in sight of the 
army, forming a magnificent spectacle, and add- 
ing terror to the war. It frequently happened 
that in the same camp were seen the Infuntiy 
and CAvalry intermixed with the marines, all 
indulging their joy, full of their adventures, and 
magnifying the history of their exploits; the 
SMildier describing, in the usual style of military 
ostentation, the forests which he bad passed, the 
mountains which be climbed, and the Burbariuiiy 
whom he put to the route; wbUe the sailor, no 
less important, had bis storms and tempests, the 
wonders of the deep, and the spirit with which 
he conquered winds and waves. 

At the light of the Roman fleet, the Britons, 
according to intelligence gained from the prison- 
ers, were struck with consternation, convinced 
that every resource was cut off, since the sea, 
which bad always been their shelter, was now- 
laid open to the invader. In this distress, the 

been in every uge, the die tin gals blag qoslity of that 
counuy. The Romsn general would have found a 
people no le« fierce and Independent than the Caledo- 
nlsns ; and It Is prubaLle, that, among the chieftains, 
there would have been many a Oalgaccs to stand forth 
Id die cause of liberty. 

3 Agrlcola'a sixth campaign was A U. C 636; A. D. 
63; the second year of r)omidBn*s reign. 

4 Agrlcola, In the third year of bis expeditions, had 

penetrated, north of the Forth, as far aa the Firth of 
Tay (see section xxlJ.) ; but we are told by Tadtas, 
that the country was over-rnu, not conquered : nor was 
It satfleienUy explored. And we find, that Agrlcola, 
dreading an InsnirectloD of all the natlous beyond ibe 
Firth of Forth, Jndged It right to man a fleet. In order 
to search the coasts and countries on the eastern side of 
Caledonia Oordon, In his Itinerary, Is of opinion, 
since no mention is made In the text of the return of 
thoM ships, that, after their sorvey of the coast, they 
remained either In some road or harbonr in FUcshJre, 
or within the Firth of Tay, being the most commodious 
■belter from tempestoous weather. The war was now 
carried on In the counties of Fif*, and Augyu. tf 

not fart her. > 
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Caledoniuni revolved to try tbe Imho of ■ battle. 
Warlike preparatloDi irere liutaiitljbefiin with 
a degree of exertion, great in reality, but, aa ia 
ulwHya the caae in matlerv obacure and diatant, 
magnided by tbe voice of fame. Without wait- 
ing for the commencement of hoatilitiea, they 
atormed the Roman forta and caatlea,' and by * 
provoking danger, made auoh an imprenlon, ^ 
that several ofBccra in Agrlcola’a army, diaguia- 
ing their fear under the apecinua appearance of 
prudent oounaela, recommended a sudden re- I 
treat, to avoid the diKgrace of being driven back 
to the other side of the i^lrth. Meanwhile 
Agrii'ola received intelligence that the enemy 
meditated an attack In various quarters at once, 
and therenpou, lest aupertor numbers, In a coun- I 
try where he waa a stranger to the deQIca and 
passes, should be able to surround him, he divided 
bi4 army, and marched forward in three co- 
luiuns. 

XXVI. The Caledonians, informed of this 
arrangemont, changed their plan, and, in the 
dead of night, fell with their united ft)rce upon 
the niiilh legion,* then the weakest of the llo- 
man army. They surprised the ad vamped guard, 
and having, in the C/Onfusioii of sleep and (error, 
put the sentinels to the sword, they forced their 
way through tbe intreiichmeiits. The C4)nflict 
was ill the very camp, when Agrlcola, who had 
been infurmed that the liarbarlans were on their 
march, and instantly pursued their steps, came' 
up to the relief of tbe legion. He oidered the 
swiftest of the horse and light infiintry to ad- 
vance with expedition, and charge the enemy in 
tbe rear, while his whole army sot up a geiienil 
shout. At break of day the Uonian bannera 
gliltereil iu view of the Barbarians, wlio found 
tlieuiselves hemmed in by two armies, and 
began to relax their vigour. The spirit of the 
legion revivefl. The men perceived that the 
moment of distress was over, and the struggle 
was now for glory. Acting no longer on tbe 


5 Tiwcei of tlieso forts and cutlee sre still extant in 
F/fexhife, Perth, and SlrutJieant. 

« Tills buttle, Gordon tbe snliqnsriiui thlnki*, whs 
fouglit in tbe comity of Fije ; and he draws his conolii. 
Hlnn fnim the sppeurmneu of a Roinsn ramp still to bo 
soon at s place mlled Loch-Ore, about two ralles from 
Loch Lfren. The form of thia camp. Gordon says. Is 
iioHrent to a square, but In many parts so lorolled aud 
dofHood, that he oould not mnke u perfect draufflit of It 
To the south of tills ramp tliorr Is a large mnraM, In 
which are dally dug up the roots of different trees. In 
mrh abundance as aerves to show that it waa fonnerly a 
great wood ; which renders It lilghly probable that the 
iilntJi legion was attacked In that very camp, since Tud- 
tua tells ua, that If tbe bogs and woods bed not corered 
the eight of the Caledonians, tbe victory obtained by 
the Romani would hare ended the w'ar. ^^e are fur- 
ther told, that neaf this place there is a small village, 
called the Blnir , a word. In the old lanpiafe, slgnlfyinf 
hctu pvfnxB, the spot where a battle was fought See 
Gordon’s Jtinorary, p. 91. 


'defeiialve, they ruebed on to tbe at tuck. In tha 
very gmtn’ of the camp a tierce and obstlnnin 
engagement followed. 'l*he besieged legion, and 
the foroea that came to their relief, fought with 
a spirit of emulatiun ; the latter contending for 
the honour of succouring the dlatreaacd, aud the 
former to prove that they atood in no need of 
iMiatanoe. llie Caledonians were put to the 
route ; and if the woods aud marshes' bad not 
favoured their escape, that single actiuu had put 
an end to the war. 

XXVll. By this victory, so complete and 
glorious, the Roman army wos inspired with 
confidence to such a degree, that they now pro- 
nounced themselves invincible. Nothing could 
stand before them ; they desired to be led Into 
the recesses of the country, and, by fnllowlng 
their blow, to penetrate to the extremity of the 
inland. Kven the prudent of the day before 
changed their (one with the event, and talked of 
nothing but victory and conquest. Sueh Is the 
tax, which the commanders of armies must 
always pay; the merit of success is claimed by 
all ; calamity Is imputed to the grneml only. 

'ilie Caledurilaus, notwithstanding their de- 
feat, abated nothing from their ferociiy. Their 
want of success, they saiil, was not to be ascribed 
to superior courage; it was the rbaiice of war, 
or, perhaps, the skill of (he Roman general, In 
this persuaiiiori they resolved to keep the field. 
They listed the young men of their nation ; 
they sent their wives and children to a place of 
I safety; they held public conventions of the sev- 
eral states, and with solemn rites and sacrifices” 
formed a league In the cause of liberty. The 
campaign ended In this manner, and the two 
armies inflamed with mutual animosity, retired 
iiit4> wlnler-qiiarterH, 

XXVHI. Ill the rjiiirse of the same sum- 
mer, a cohort of the Usipians which had been 
raised in (iermaiiy, and thence transported to 
serve in Britain, performwl an exploit so daring 
and extraordinary, lliat in this place It may be 
allowed to merit attention. Having murdered 
the centurion, who was left in the command, 
and also the soldlens who, for the purpose of 


7 There W’ere four gate* to s Romsn camp j one on 
each side of the rlrrumference, sm^Hible for the use of 
the baggage. Iiomee, and wide lo rnie of a sally. The 
imtee luid llieir dolioct iismif ; Pitrloria, Dccksmms, 
Df xtra, end Stmtiro. 

6 Tbu innrt-lieii and forenti thnt protertrd the Cslcdo, 
nlaoa were, motl probaltly, Loch-Leren, eud the witods 
Uist grew arouDd it, u mentioned In this sectioo, n >fi'. 

9 All public n'wdiitionH were formed, among barba. 

rians, si tlieir csroudng festival* In religious grorei. It 
waa In thU msnuer tint Chilis drew Ibe HaUTlanssiMl 
the Oermsn' luto s league sgalust Uio Humaut. See 
Tacitus, Iv. s. li. * 

10 Tile U»lpiuM liibabilrd the Duchy of Clerea, and 
other part* of Oanniny. Sm tU* Mamtort of the (Hr, 
moMi, a 32, note. 
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latrodaedng mflJtirjr dlMlpllne, htd been Inoor- 
peratad with tbe leyere] oompenJeet^ they eeleed 
three lif ht fa]]fl7«, and forolnf the maatera on 
board, determined to nil (Vom the Ulaod. One 
of the pilot! made hli eecape, and eoiplolon fall- 
inf^ on the other tiro, they wore both killed on 
the epot Before their dealfn traniplred, the 
deaertera pnt to ua, to the aatonlahmant of all 
who beheld theJr Toaaela ander way. 

They had not aailed far, when they became 
the aport of wlnda and warea. 'They made fre- 
quent deacenta on the coaat In queat of plunder, 
and had varioua oonflicta with the natlrea, rlo- 
toriona in aome placea, and In otbera beat book 
to their Bhlpa. Reduced at length to the extre- 
mity nf famine, they fed on their oompaniona, 
at flrat devourlnf tho weakeat, and afterwarda 
deciding among themaelvea by loU lo thla dia- 
treaa they uiled round the extremity of the 
liland,' and, through want of aklll in nariga- 


1 The were niropanlee of foot, u the TUmnw 

were of the caralry. A onhort roiiKiited of sixty com- 
peoln, ten in each, amounting In the whole to alx 
hundred men. Each mbort wu commanded by a cen. 
turion. Roman aoldieri were Intermixed with the 
Uilplane, In order to Initmct a body of anxlllarlee In 
the art of war. 

H Tadtua hai not mentioned the plane from which 
these daring ndrentunmi pat to arm. Dio relatea the 
aame enterprise, but be also omits the port from which 
the voyage began. All we leem from that author, or 
from the abridgment of Xiphilih, is, that certain aol- 
dleri, who bad mutinied agmluat their centuriona, and 
put them to death, seixed a vetael, and aalllng at the 
morey of winds and wares, along the western part 
of the Island, landed, agmlnat their design, upon the 
coMt, near one of the camps which the Romans had in 
the oountry, See Manning's Dion Caaslnt, t. II. p. fUL 
Tacitoi bad an opportunity of being Informed by Agrl. 
cola, his father.ln-law { aud hla account b, therefore, 
more otimmatanilaL From both hlatoriaua, it may be 
fairly cnllected, that the ontaet of Uila d^perate rnyage 
was either fWnn aome port In Galloway, or from Can. 
tire In Argyleahire, where Agricoia had stationed his 
garrisnna. The dosertera. In the poutu of their voyage, 
landed at Tmiioos places, and sntfered by famine and 
other diaaaten, till they reached the eastern coast, 
where, and where only, the Romans were atatloned In 
dUIerent tnemaapnient-. 

The adrentorers having either aailed northward of the 
Oreades, or through Praffomf FirtA, wliicfa divides 
those Islands AtNn the extremity of Scotland, reached 
the German Ocean j and thence, throogh want of skill 
in navigation, or diiren by tempestuous weather, ar. 
rived at length in the Baltic (3iarg Sunrfettm), and land- 
ed on the ensMt of the Sueviana Being cocuidered as 
freebooters and piratea, their story gained no fHenda. 
The boldnaea of their ent e rprise foond no admirera, and 
their aaUbrlngs exdted no eompeedoa Iliey were 
aeiaed first by the BoevI, between the Fittuia and the 
JTflie. Tbnee who escaped the fioerlaiiB, fell Into the 
hands of the Fiiaians, between the Amlala (the Ems) 
ahd the Rhine. Behif sold to alavery, many of them 
made their way to the Roman aettiementa on the west 
Bide of the Rhine, and there related their perlli by aea 
and land. 


doD, wtre wneked on tlw oontlneut, where 
they wore trextod m piratea, flrat by tba Sae- 
vians, and aAerwarda by tbe Fridaiis. Being 
■old to aUvery, and Id tbe way of commerce 
tarned over to diflFerent maatera, aome of tbrm 
reached tbe Roman settlements on tbe banka of 
tba Rhine, and there grew famous for their suf- 
ferings, and tbe bold alDgulaiity nf their Toyage. 
In the beginning of the following summer ’ 
Agrloola met with a stroke of affliction by the 
loaa of a son, about a yenr old. He did nut 
upon this occasion affect, like many others, the 
character of a man auperior to the feelinga of 
nature; nor yet did he suffer hla grief to sink 
him down into unbecoming weakneaa. He felt 
the ImpreaaloD, but regret waa lost in the avoca- 
tlona of war. 

XXIX. In the opening of the campaign, he 
despatched hla fleet, with orders to annoy the 
cooat by frequent deacenta lu different placea, 
and spread a general alarm. He put himself, in 
the meantime, at the head of bis army equipped 
for expedition, and taking with him a select' 
bajid of the bravest Britona, of known and 


It will not be altogether foreign to the purpose, and 
perhaps not nnweicome to tbe reader if we observo, 
that, prior to the adventure of tbe Usipians, there was, 
in a former age, another enterprise, still more extraor- 
dinary. Pliny Uie elder relates the fket, after Cornelius 
Nepns, Tvh«s in hla account of a voyage to the North, 
Bays, that ln*tlK; rominlBbip of Quintus Metellus Celer, 
and Lodus Afrmnlus (A. U. C. 0B4, before Christ 60), 
certain Indians, who bad embarked on a cornmerriai 
voyage, were cast away on tlie ixwat of Germany, and 
given as a present, by the king of tbe bueriana, to Mu- 
teliua, who waa at that time proconsnlar governor nf 
GauL " ComellQfl Nepos de septentrlonali dmiitu 
tradlt, Qolnto Motello Celert, Lodi Afrtfali In ronen- 
latu collegn, sed tom Omlllw proconsaU, ludos a rege 
Boerorutn dono datos, qul ex India oommerdi causa 
navigantea, tempestatlbua eeseut In Oermoniam ob- 
reptl.” Pliny, lib. IL a. 67. Tie work of Cornelias 
Nepos has not oome down to ns j and Pliny, ai It seems, 
baa abridged too much. Tbe whole tract would have 
fomiahed a cwuslderable event in the lilitory of narlgB- 
UoD. At present, we are left to conjecture, whether the 
Indian adrenturera sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
through the AUmntlc Ocean, and thence into the Nor- 
thern Seas ; or whether they made a voyage stlli more 
extraordinary, by paiwlnf tbe island of Japan, tbe coast 
of Siberia, KatmcMateka, ZewMa in tbs Fmien Ocean, 
and thence round Ijapiand and Norypay, either into the 
Baltlr or the German Ocean. In the former rase, tbe 
pamage from the E^aat Indies was artnaliy known long 
before tbs dlaeorery of tbe Portugnsaa In the year 1407. 
In Um second caae. If they aailed along the coast of China 
and KamdiatMJai, the nortb-emst passage, hitherto at- 
tempted in vain, waa explored many centuries ago. 

It may be proper to mention, that about tbe year 
ITTD, a aet of navigators from Japan were driven by tem- 
pestnona weather to tbe nortbem coaat of Siberia, ^nd, 
having landed pt Kamekaidta, were conveyed to Peters- 
boTg, and there received by tbe EmpqyM of Ruasla with 
the greatest bumanlty. 

8 This was the suimner in the year of Rome 877, A. Dl 
64, when Agricoia opened the aeventh campaign. 
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approTpd fidelitj, be Adveiioed m fiir ai the 
GnunpUn bllla/ where the enemy wu already 


4 To BMertaln the tpot where the Moms Ormmphu or 
Orttmpitrn Rill ituldi, Gordon obeervei In bU Itinerary, 
hu employed the antiqnarlei both of Eofiand and &»t. 
land. CmmdeD, and motit of the EiifflUi, in tbelr com- 
mentoriei on thli puaafe, lix It at a place called Groat. 
rmtib : but where that U, Gordon aaya, he coold not dla. 
cover. The Scotch antiqnarlei, be obterm, are madt 
divided ; lome contendtnff for the ihlre of Angut, otben 
for the Biair of Atkol in PortAMAirw or JntorAio Sfra/A* 
a/tan. After examining thoae dUEarent propoaltktti, 
Gordon glvei hU opinloii, that the Mom OrampiuM, 
mentioned by Tacltoa, la in SiratAeam^ half a mile wmth 
of the Kirk of Comerfo. Hla reaaona, ai well aa they 
can be condensed In thia note, are aa follow In tlie 
flrat place, there la In Scotland a moat remarkable lidge 
of mountaina, called the OaAiiPiaN HiLLa, which divide 
the lligklawit from the Lovlandi^ reaching from Dum- 
lurloH on the Frith of Chfde aa far aa Abrr^een on the 
Oennao Ocean. The Ment Oramphu In qaeation la 
undoubtedly one of tboee Grampian hills | and that it 
waa near the Kirk Comerie, Gordon tfainki evident 
from tbe following facta Near CoNterie he found a largo 
extended plain, about a mile in breadth, and aereraJ mllea 
In length ; and on one part of the plain, a noble square 
Roman encampment, divided Into two partltlom each 
aurrunnded with two aggeret, ox mmparta, and be- 
tween them a large fojuoj or ditch, with four dbtiiict 
putrancei Into the camp, aiialogona to thoee diMcribed 
hy Josephua when the Romans laid siege to Jeru- 
aalem Gordon add.'^, that he calculated the number 
of men contained In the southmost camp, accordhig to 
the aliowanco of ground made by Polyblun for each 
footaoldier, and was agreeably sarprlsed to And it con- 
tained the predse number which Tadtua Myi (vet, 
XXXV ) Agricola had under hla command at the battle of 
Mori$ Grampiut, vix 8000 auxlllariei ; and in the other 
square, exa^y 9000 horse. The plain la directly at the 
fiKit f>f the Grampian Hills ; and there are tlie coiies^ 
or rUing groonda, on which the Caleduniana were 
placed before the ba^e. Nor la It diflcuJt, on viewing 
this ground, to guess at the place where the corinani, 
or diarioteen, wheeled about Gordon adda one argn- 
ment more, which be thinks decUlve : the moor, on 
which the camp atanda, la called to this day OaMackan^ 
or Calgackan Eoss-moar; notthat Ga/gartwcoufltracU>d 
the ramp, hut here he engaged Agricoia’i army \ for 
which reason hla name is leJt on the place. See Gor- 
don’s lUnerarift p. 30 and 40. — It moat nut be diaserobled, 
that Mr Pennant, a very logenioiu and •ntertainlng 
traveller, has lately visited the same ground, and has 
given his reasons for diaaenting from Mr Gordon. What 
that gentleman advances, must always merit attention, 
rbe camp, he says, which Gordon has described, list be- 
tween tbo river Eam, and the little stream called the 
Bucket^ on a plain too contracted for such a nnraber of 
combatants os Toritos aaya tbera was, to form and act 
in, or for their charioteen or cavalry to scour the fleld. 
He admits that there are several inLoll hills near the 
greater, where the BrlUnn might have ranged thdin- 
aelvet before the battle. Bat the dlitonce from the sea 
la, with Hr Pennant, an ioaupermbie argument agilnat 
tills being the apot -, as we are expressly informed, that, 
Agricola aest hla fleet before, in order to distract and 
divide the enemy ; and that be himself marched wlLli fats 
army, till be arrived at the Grampian mountain, where 
km foond the CaledSnlana drawn up In foree. Mr Pen- 
nant aaya, (Vom the whole account given by Tadtoa, It 
ihoiild be rappoaed that the actloo waa fought In an open 
country, at the foot of certain hlUa, not In a flttie plain 


poatad Id force. Undiimayed by tbeir former 
defeat, tba Darbarlana expected do other laaue 
than a total oYcrthrow, or a brave remige. 
Experience had taught tbeo that the oommon 
cauae required a rigoroua exertiou of their 
united atreugth. Fgr tJhii purpoac, by treailea 
of allianoe, and by deputation! to the aeveral 
cantoiiB, they had drawn together the atrength 
of their nation. Upwards of thirty Ihouaand 
nieu appeared In arms, and their force waa 
increasing every day. Ilie youth of the 
country poured In from all quartern, and even 
the ncen in yearo, wboae vigour arms atiil nn> 
broken, repaired to the army, proud of tbeir 
past explollo, and the eDalgna of honour which 
they bad gained by their martial spirit. Among 
the chieftalua, divtluguiahed by their birth and 
valoor, the moat renosmed waa Galgacua.* The 


I amidst dellea, aa the valleys about Camera oenalat of. 
l*ennant‘B Toar, 1773i, part il. p. 96. It la not the de- 
sign of this nolo to decide between thnee two opposite 
opinions ; but, upon due cunalderotlon, it niaj be found 
that Mr Pennant’s argnmenti ore far from being cou- 
clnalve. ITm place, however, for a hilr InvrsUgatlon, 
will be, when Todtus drawn up both armies lu order of 
battle. We aboil theu he able to form a moru exact 
Idea of the spot ; and, perhaps, wo aball have reason to 
accede to Gortlnii’a opinion See serL 35, and note. 

H In the chronicle of the kings of Scotlsud, Ga/gactu 
la called Gatdm , of which name and its etymology, 
Gordon gives tlie following account .—Galgacia was 
latinised by the Humans from two Illgliliuwl oppcllo- 
tluDs, vlx Gold and Carftarh ; the flrat, GaOl, bolng the 
proper name, and the second an adjectlon to it, from the 
I battles ho bad fungfat ; il aignifles the aame aa pnPliosns\ 
Gafd tkrjighlrr of battlrs ; vrbiidi kind of iiicknaina la 
, itill in nae among the Highlanders. Thna the late Vie- 
I count DumUe was, bf the Hlghlauders that followed 
him, called John Du-Kutt-Cnck, BlackJiaireH John irho 
fights the halites ; and in like manner John Duke of 
Argyle was known among the Hlglilonders by the name 
of Jidtn liap.Nan~Carht ItedJtairod John icho fights Iho 
battles. Gordou'a IliHerary, p. 40. In tba apeech as- 
cribed to tbla gallant cblefLoia, we have a alriklng pic- 
ture of Roman oppressHin. ITie various arts of those 
omblUons conquerors, and the vtcea of tbeir goveniment 
in the several provinces of the emplie, ore pointed forth 
in glaring colouro. The art of oompresslng In patbeUe 
language, with preebdoo and energy, all the topics that 
can Inspire the heart of man with a generous love of 
liberty, la here displayed in foil perfection, It may In- 
deed he doubted, whether Galgams a poke wliat TmJtua 
has put Into hia mouth ; but that be harangued bis mun 
la highly probable. In those days, no boltia was fought 
without a speech from the geuerol, to rouse and ani- 
mate the valour of his army. We see the aome custom 
among the anrlent Germans, and we And It among the 
savages of America. In our times few or no apeecbeo 
ore mode at the head of the lino. The avodera general 
has no occasion to he on orator ; hla artillery speaks for 
him. Bat since It la likely that Oalgaetts addressed hia 
men, that probability la ground suffideut fur the hhtor- 
ton ; mud Galgacui, than npon tha point of sdecislva 
actkifl, when all that was dear to Urn depended oo tha 
event, may be fairly allowed to have addressed hia man 
in substoDoe at least. If not In tha fuanoer, hers repre^ 
■ented. The feroelty of a uvsge, whose bosom glowed 
w Ith the love of llberlj, gives wonnth uiJ spirit to l>a 
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niaUItade gmthered round him, eager for action, 
and bomlng with uncommoQ ardour. He ; 
harangued them to the following eflfect : j 

XXX. “ When I conaJder the motiret that 
have rouaod us to thia war ; when I reflect on 
the ncceealty that now demanda our flrmeat 
vigour, I expect every thiug great and noble 
from that union of sentiment that pervades na 
iJl. From this diiy I date the freedom of Bri- 
tain. We are the men, who never bTonched In 
bondage. Beyond this spot there Is no land, 
where liberty can find a refuge. Even the tea 
Is shut against ns, while the Roman fleet la 
hovering on the coast. To draw the sword In 
the cause of freedom is the true glory of the 
brave, and, in our condition, cowardice itaelf 
would throw away the scabbard. In the bat- 
Ues, which have been hitherto fought with 
alternate vicitsitudes of fortune, oar countrymen 
might well repose some hopes in us; they might 
consider us as their last resource ; they knew us 
to be the nobleft sons of Britain, placed in the 
last recesses of the land, In tlio very sanctuary^ 
of liberty. Wo have not so much as seen the 
melancholy regions, where liavery has debased 
mankind. We have lived In freedom, and our 
eyes have been unpolluted by the sight of ignoble 
boudage. 

“ The extremity of tlieejirth la ours . defended 
by our situation, we have to this day preserved 
our honour and the rights of men. But we are 
no longer safe iu our obscurity; our retreat is 
laid open; the enemy rushes on, and, as things 
unkuown are ever maguified, he tbiiikH a mighty 
I'unquest lies before him. But thin is the end of 
the bald table world, and rocks and brawling 
waves fill all the space behind. I'he lloraans 
are In the heart of our country ; no submission 
can satisfy their pride ; no concessions can 
appease their fury. While the land has any 
thing left, it is the theatre of war ; when It can 
yield no more, they explore the seas for hidden 
treuure. Are the nations rich, Roman avarice 
is their enemy. Are they poor, Roman ambi- 
tion lords it over them. The east and the west 


whole speech. Neither the Greek nor Homan page has 
anjr thing to compare with It The critics hare admired 
the speech of Porus to Alexander ; but, excelleot as it 
It, it shrinks and fades an'ay before the Caledonian ura. 
tor. Ereu the speech of Agrlcola, which follows Im. 
mediately aAer It, is tame and feeble, when opposed to 
the ardour, the impetuosity, and the rehemence of the 
Dritlah chief. We see Taidtus eiertlng all hli art to 
decorate the character of his father.ln.1aw ; but be bad 
neither the same vein of sentiment, nor the same gen- 
erous lore of liberty, to support the cause of an ambitU 
ous conqueror. Iu the baraug ue of Go/goev/, the plea- 
tnrs'Of the reader springs from two prludplss : be ad. 
mires the euthoslasui of ths brare Caledonian, and at Uto 
same tlase applauds the noble falatoHan, who draws up 
a ehargs against the tyranny of his own countrymen, 
and ganarouily lists on the side of liberty. 


have been rifled, and the spoiler li itill Inaatlate. 
The Romans, by a atrauge lingulirlty of nature, 
are the only people who invade, with equal ar- 
dour, the wealth and the poverty of nations 
To rob, to ravage, aud to murder, In their im 
posing language, are the arta of civil policy. 
When they hare made the worldaaolitude, they 
call it peace. 

XX XJ. “ Our children and relatives are 
dear to us all. It is an affection planted In our 
breast by the band of nature. And yet thou 
tender pledges are ravished from us to serve iu 
distant lands. Are our wives, our sisters, and 
our daughters, safe from brutal lust and open 
violation ? The insidious conqueror, under the 
mask of hospitality and friendship, brands them 
wit^i dishouonr. Our money is conveyed into 
their treasury, and our coru into their gmimrii-s. 
Our limbs and bodies are worn out in dealing 
woods, and draioing marshes : and whnt have 
been our wages ? Stripes and insult. 'The lot 
of the meanest slave, boru in servitude, Is pre- 
ferable to ours: he Is sold hut once, and his 
master maintains him ; bat Britain every day 
invites new tyrants, and every day pampers 
their pride. In a private family the slave, who 
is last bought in, provokes the mirth aud ridi- 
cule of the whole domestic crew ; and iu this 
general servitude, to which Rome has reduced 
the world, the case is the same : w'e are treated 
ut first, as objects of derision, and then marked 
out for destruclion. 

‘‘ What better lot can we expect? We have 
no arable lands to cultivate for a master; no 
mlnee to dig for bis avarice ; no harbours to Im- 
prove for bis commer(’.e. To what cud should 
the conqueror spare us? Our virtue and un- 
daunted spirit are Crimea in the eyes of the con- 
queror, and will render us more obnoxious. Our 
remote situation, hitherto the retreat of freedom, 
aud on that account the more suspected, will 
only serve to inflame the Jealoniy of our ene- 
mies. We must expect no mercy. Let us 
therefore dare like men. We all are summoned 
by the great call of nature ; not only tboee who 
know the value of liberty, but even such as think 
life on any terms the dearest blessing. The Trino- 
hanles, ' who bad only a woman to lead them 
on, were able to carry fire and sword througli a 
whole colony. They stormed the^ ramps of the 
enemy, and. If success bad not intoxicated them, 
they had been, beyond all doubt, the deliverers 
of their country. And shall not we, uficod- 
quered, and undebaaed by slavery, a nation ever 
free, and struggling now, not to recover, but to 
ensure our liberties, ' shall we not go forth the 


1 Tbe Trloobantes, or the people of Emox, Joloed tbs 
Ireolsns In the gTsnd revolt utider Bosdlces. Bee this 
Tract, sect, xvi snd AmtaJs, b. xir. s. 31. 

S This passage has ocruioaed much rootre veny smong 
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champloni of our country? Sholl we not, by one 
l^aeroai effort, abow tho Romanii, that we are 
the men whom Caledonia has referred to be aa- 
aertors of the public weal ? 

XXXI 1. “ We know the tnennen of the Ro- 
mani; and are we to Imaglno that their ralour 
in the field li equal to their arrogance In time of 
peace ? By our dlaseniloiii their glory rlaea; the 
vices of their enemies are the negntire Yirtues of 
the Itoman army \ If that may be called an army, 
which is no better than a motley crew of varloiu 
nations, held together by luccea, and ready to 
crumble away in tho first reverse of fortune. 
That this will be their fate, no one can doubt, 
unlew we suppose that the Gaul, the German, | 
and (with shame I add) tho Britons, a mercen- 
ary baud, who hire their blootl in a foreign ser- 
vice, will adhere from principle to a now mas- 
ter, whom they have lately served, and long de- 
tested. They are now enlisted by awe and ter- 
ror ; break their fetters, and the man who for- 
gets to fear, will seek revenge. 

“ All that can Inspire the human heart, every 
motive that can excite ui to deeds of valour, is 
on our side. The Unmans have no wives Mn 
the field to animate their drooping spirit; no 
parenU to reproach their want of courage. They 
are not listed in the cause of their country : their 
country, if any they have,* lies at a diaunce. 
They are a band of menienarles, a wretched hand- 
ful sf devoted men, who tremble and look aghast 
as they roll their eyes around, and see on every' 
side objrcU unknown before. The sky over their 
heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to 
fill them with doubt and terror. They come 


the commentatori ; bat tb<iee gentlemen are often In- 
ganious to no end but to perplex themselTi's. 'Hie text 
li Buieeptlble of an easy iind obvloui cooitrucUoii , and 
it li thU : We have been hitherto nniubdued, tnd there- 
fore we are not now to taste of liberty for tho first time : 
we have always enjoyed oar rights ; lot iw preserve 
them by our ralonr. 

3 In coniequence of the military system of the Ro- 
mans, the soldiers remained In a sUte of ceUbacy. Dio 
tells ns, that the emperor Clandins, to relieve them from 
the strict sorerlty of the Uws, aUowed them all the 
rights and privileges annexed to the married stato. 
Severus owed the Imperial dignity to the legions; tnd 
to mark hU gratitude, gave them leave to marry, and, 
by that and other indnlgeocet. relaxed, and well nigh 
ruined, the disclp41ne of the army. Before that time, a 
Roman camp had no place uf accommodatkin for women. 
Bee, In Doncau’s Cieaar, a dissertation on the Roman 
art of war. Ihst the Germans and other barbarians 
were Inflamed with uncommon ard<»ur by their women 
In the fleld of battle, has appeared In various Instincts 
throng bout the Annals and History of Tacllus. 

4 Jhe conquered provlneti fumbhed auxiliaries, and 
the leglona were often recruited by levlei mlsod In dis- 
tant parts of the em»lre. Theae aoldlers were not In- 
terested In tha eanaa of Rome : their natlv# eouhtry was 

In dlfiTarcnt and rrmota placet. 


like victims, delivered Into our hands by tho 
gods, to faU this day ft ttcrlfice to freedom. 

“ In the ensuing battle be not deceived by fslse 
ippearsniu^; the glitter of gold and silver* may 
dnzxle the eye ; but to us It is harmlesa, to tho 
Hnmniii no protection. In ibelr owni ranks we 
shall find a numberof generous warriors ready 
assist our cause. ITie Britons know that for our 
common liberties we draw the avenging tword. 
The Gauls will remember that they once were 
a free people; and the Germans, os the L’slpi- 
aiis" lately did, will dewrt their colours, Tho 
Romans have left imthlng In their rear to op- 
pose ua ill the puraalt ; their forts are ungarri- 
Boned ; the veterans in thi ir colonies droop with 
age ; in their municipal towns, nothing but an- 
archy, despotic goveminriit, and disJilTected sub- 
jects. In me behold yonr general ; behold an 
army of freeborn men. Your enemy Is before 
you, and, In his train, heavy tributes, drudgery 
in the mines, and all the horrors of slaver} . 
Atc those calamities to be entailed upon us ? Or 
sliall this day relieve ua by a brave revenge ? 
'J'bere is tho field of battle, and let that deter- 
mine. Let US seek the enemy, and, as we ruah 
upon him, remember llic glory delivered down 
to us by our ancestora; and let eacJi man think 
that upon bis sword depends the fute of all pos- 
terity.’' 

XXXIll. 'Ibis speech was received, accord- 
log to the custom of Barbarians, with war 
songs, with aavage bowlings, and a wild uproar 
of military applauae- Their battalions bcgnii to 
form B lino of battle; the brave and warlike 
rushed forward to the front, and the field glit- 
tered with the blaze of arma. fhe Roinaiia on 
their side burned with equil ardour. AgcicoU 
saw the ioip iUent spirit of his men, but did not 
think projier to begin the engagement, till ho 
confirmed their coumge by the following speech : 
“ Ic is now, my fel low-soldiers, the eighih year’ 


5 The good scnne, no less than the B[ilrlt, of tJie t'sle. 
donian warrior la seen in this remsrlt. Livy kas a 
similar pawisgo. Tlie plume and crest of the enemy rsn 
iuUict no wound ; the Romtn jsvelln esn pierce the 
pslnted shield ; snd the rauks of n sr, tlisl dl^plsy Ihelr 
gUtterinf mantles, when attacked iwcml In band, ore 
soon dtecoloured with blood. “ Non cristas vulnera 
facere, et per plrla ntqno aursta scats trsndro Bomaii. 
Diu pllum; etrsndoro tnnlmram fulgentera sek-m, ubl 
res ferm giTstur, rruentorl” Lfvy, Jib, x. t. St 

G fbe UripIsM were siixlllsries froin Germany, en- 
gig^ed In the quarrels of Rome ; but not feeling Ihvm- 
selves Interested la the nose, they delermlued to return 
to their owu country, aud wltJi that deHlgn, commltud 
themselves to tho mercy of the winds and wares. Sea 
thb Tract, s. £8- 

7 There la here a iinall mistake, the error perhaps of 
tha copyist; u tble. In fart, was Agrkola’s seventh 
campaign. In tha ipeecb that folWnvi, tbe raader will 
see the colours of rhetoric employed, to taUer tbe eol- 
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of oar Mrrloe in BrlUio. Doriof that time, 
the feoloi and food ampiceo of the Bloman em< 
pire, with your aadetance and unwearltd la- 
bnnr, bare made the iiland oar own. In all oar 
expeditloni. In every battle, the enemy baa felt 
yoor valoor, and by your toll and peneTeraoce 
the very nature of tbe country haa been oon- 
qoered. 1 bare been proud of my ooldlen, and 
you bare had no reaioii to bluah for your gener- 
al. We have carried the terror of our anna be- 
yond tbe llmlti of any other aoldlera, or any for- 
mer general ; ‘ we have penetrated to tbe extre- 
mity of tbe land . 'llila waa formerly the boaat 
of vain-glory, the mere report of fame ; It la now 
hiatorlcal truth. We have gained poBieaaloD 
aword In hand ; we are encamped on tbe utmoat 
limita of the ialand. Britain ia diacovered. and 
by the discovery conquered. 

In our long and laborloua marchea, when 
you were obliged to traverse moora, and feus, 
and riven, and to climb atcep and craggy moun- 
taina, it waa atill the cry of the braveat amongst 
you. When ahall we led to buttle? When 
aball we aee the enemy ? Behold them now be- 
fore you. They are hunted out of their dena 
and cavema; your wlah ia granted, and the field 
of glory Uea open to your awordt. One victory 
more makea thla new world our own ; but re- 
member that a defeat Involvea ua all in tbe laat 
dlatreaa. If we conalder the progreaa of oar 
arma, to lookback ia glorioua ; the tract of ooub- 
try that Uea behind oa, tbe foreata which you 
have explored, and the eatuariee which you bare 
paaaed, are monumenta of eterual fame. But 
our fame can only laat, while we preaa forward 
on the enemy. If we give ground, if we think 
of a retreat, we have the aame difficoltlea to 
aurmouQt again. Tbe aooceaa, which ia now 
oar pride, will in that case be our wont miafor- 
tune. We are not auffloiently acquainted with 
tbe conraa of the country ; tbe enemy knowa tbe 
dafilea and marahea, and will be aupplied with 
provlajona In abundance. We have not those 
advontagea, but we have handa that can graap 
tbe aword, and we have valour, * that givea ua 
everything. With me it haa long been a settled 


dler'a pride, and deeorata tbe iiut of dominion with ipe- 
ckMia and aedoelDg appearanoea. 

1 Under all former commandera, tbe acene of artloa 
waa In that part of Britain oalled Engiand. Statloa, lo. 
dead, nabif hla poetical lioenae, canira Bolanoi aa far 
aa Tbtde, and crowna his hero with lanrala In tbe Hlfh- 
tanda of Scotland. Bee aeet viU. note, and xvL note. 
But Afrlrola waa tbs flnC Roman general that oanied 
hb Tietoiiou arma into Caledonia, and redneed that 
whole eonntry aa ^ as tbe Frith of Tag. 

8 liry baaaslmllaraantlmeiit The sohUen, be says, 
fixed their eyea on their arma and tbs iworda In tbefr 
hands, which they contidf red as their only hope. ^Ar- 
ms tanlum fnramqoe in dextrii, lelut aolaa reliqalai 
■pel aot, kotaeatea.** lib. v. a 41 


principle, that tha back of a feBenl or hia army 
ia never safe. Which of you would not rather 
die with honour, than live in infamy? But life 
and honour are thla day inseparable ; they ere 
fixed to one epot. Should fortune declare 
■gainat ua, we die on tbe utmoet Umita of the 
world ; and to die where natore enda, cannot b« 
deemed Ingloriooi. 

XXXIV. " If onr preeent atruggle were with 
natlona whoUy unknown ; if we had to do with 
an enemy new to oar aworda, 1 ahould call to 
mind the example of other armies. At presmt 
what can I propose ao bright and animating aa 
your own explolta ? I appeal to your own eyes ; 
behold the men drawn up againat you ; are they 
not tbe aame, who laat year, under covert of the 
night, aaeaulted the ninth legion,’ and, upim 
the first about of our army, fied before you? A 
band of daatarda ! who have aubaiated hitherto, 
becauae of all the Brltona they are the moat rx- 
peditloua runawaya. 

“ In wooda and foreata tbe fierce and noble 
animala attack the huntamen, uid rush on oer- 
tain deatruotion ; but the tlmoroua herd ia soon 
diaperaed, acared by the sound and clamour ol 
tbe chase. In like manner, tbe brave and war- 
like Britons have long since pexiahed by the 
sword. 'I1ie refuse of the nation still remniiiH. 
They have not staid to make head againit you ; 
they are hunted down; they are caught in the 
tolls. Benumbed with fear, they atand mo- 
tlonleaa on yonder spot, which you will render 
for ever memorable by a glorious victory. Here 
you may end your laboura, and close a scene of 
fifty yean* by one grrat, one glorious day. Let 
your country see, and let tbe commonwealth 
bear witneaB, if the conquest of Britain haa been 
a lingering work, if the seeds of rebellion have 
not been cruahed, that we at least have done our 
duty.” 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agri- 
cola waa atill addresalng the men, a more than 
common ardour glowed on every countenance. 
As soon aa the general ended, the field rung 
with shouts of applioae. Impatient for the 
onset, the aoldlen grasped their arms. Agri- 
oola restrained their violence, till be formed bis 
order of battle. The auxiliary Infantry, * in 


S An arcouDt of thla attack, tn whJefa the Ufioo, If 
Agiicolm had not arrived in time, would probably have 
been cot to plecea, ia fiven in this Tract, aeot xxvi. 

4 Aolaa Flmotloa ondolook hla expedlUoa into Bri- 
tain, A. U. a 780. From that time to the battle now 
Impenditif, one or two aiul forty yeara had elapaed: 
Agricola did not think an exact ■tatcmaot aeceaaary j 
ha waa speaking to tbe paaatom, and, tharafbra, oaed 
an oratorical ampUllcachML 

0 We are now on tba point of a peat and decUva ao- 
Uoo. Tha motlvta that Indta both armlaa have been 
displayed with energy- On one aide, tha Uharty of a 
I people la depandlaf ; on the other, the fata of the Ro- 
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namber about Hfht tbotuand, occupied the cea- 
wluga eotulflted of three tbouoeud bone. 


num army, Tlie order. La which the euubatanti rrera 
dfinm op, la now pTwented to u, but with the aaiial 
hrerJty of Tedtoa. All tUa pr ep er ation keep* the ree- 
der in auipenae, and fllla the Bind with expectatioo. 
Ai Britofia we fwl for our anccatora, and m aoholara 
we are douled by the flory of the Boniaa name. We 
hare now before ua the preparation for the neeUtttg^ 
Kent, The main body of the Caledonlana took poet on 
the aodlTlty of the OrampLan nMmnt] their advanced 
linea etood at the foot of the hill, and the ranka rose one 
above another, In ref ular order, to the eummlL 'Dm 
charioteer! and horaemen advanced on tiut open plain, 
and ruabed to and fro with wild velocity. On the aide 
of the Romana, the order of battle waa aa fnllowi 
Eight thonaand auxUlartoe formed the centre; the 
lavalry, amountiof to three tbouaaud, took post In the 
wlnga : the legiona were atationed In the rear, near the 
intrenchmentii, to act aa occaaiun required, aa a Imdy 
of reaerve; and, that tbo enemy might not be able 
to make an Imprenlon on the flank, the front linea 
of the army were extended to a considerable length. 
Qrotier, In hla note on thla pasaage, adda, that the 
ipot where the battle waa fought waa In Stratkaarn, 
near tlie Kirk of Comerte : for thia be raliea on the 
authurlLy of Oorduu. Hie camp, daacribed in two 
divbiiona one for the aoxUlarlet, and the other for the 
cavalry (see sect xxlx. notej appears to him to be 
a drcomstance of great weight, aa Indeed It mnat to 
every one who eonaldera that the Romana aeldom or 
never came to action till they had. In tome convenient 
place, formed a camp, and thrown up their Intrench- 
menta, to secure their retreat There were bcsldaa, as 
appears In Oordon’a Itinerary, other camps In the ad- 
jacent country, from which Agiicola drew together the 
main atrength of the jnny. Mr Pennant obaervee, 
that, acoordlng to Tadtua, the Caledonlana were above 
thirty thousand strong, and could not act with effect in 
dose and narrow defllea. See sect xxlx. note. But, 
aa It should seem, the ipot waa choeen by Oalgmcaa, 
with a view to draw the Romans Into a oontrmeted 
plain, and then pour down npon them from the high 
grounda, and the Grampian hllL On the other band, 
Agrlculm, who la celebrated for aldll In ohooaing hla 
ground, might also prefer a place where thirty thou- 
sand men coUld not at once attack an inferior army, 
lu tbU It appears that ho succeedod. We are told, that 
the enormous awords of the Caledonlana were unfit for 
an engagement In a confined apace ; in areto pugmun 
nm tolerabant : and afterwards, when the cfaarUitaers 
mabed into the beat of the action, they were soon 
entongied among the inequalities of the ground , tnte. 
fvo/ihiu loci* kKretani. The objection, Uierefore, to 
the narrowness of tbo Held of battle, on which Mr Pen- 
nant liyi so mnefa streea, seems to loee its forca, when 
we And that th^ battle was actually fought in a place 
of no great extent, suiroonded by a number of hills, be. 
tide the arampian mountain, when the main body of 
the CabMtnntMiw lay In wait for an opportunity to rash 
down upon the Romano. As to the diatsawe from the 
sea, which Mr Pennant calls an Loamperable artniDant, 
aa Agrloola tent forward hisfleet to distract the enemy, 
Itlaby DO meanaadecWTecirenmatanoe. In^AgrlooUh 
sixth campaign (see sect xxt.) TacLtoa tells na, that 
the fleet and land fore« pre c eeded In eight of each 
other. In the prnait expadltioii, that la not hU to 
bare been the ceee. The Roman geacrml might order 
hla fleet to mU acroae the friths both of the Tajf and the 
Fortk, while be himself, at the head of hla army, morch- 


I’fae leglona were ititioned In ihe rear, at the 
head of the Intrenohmeoti at a body of rceerra 
to lupport the ranka. If neoenary, but otherwiM 
to remain Inactlre, that a vkiory, obtained 
without the eiTuslon of Romau blood ini|ht be 
of higher value. 

llie Caledonians kept posmslon of the rising 
grouDdi, extending their ranka as wide as pos- 
■Ible, to present a formidable show of battle. 
Their first line was ranged on the plsin, the 
rest in a gradual ascent on the acclivity of the 
hilL The intermediate space between both 
armies was filled with the charioteers ' and oa- 
Talry of the Brltod^i, rushing to and fro in wild 
career, and truTeralng the plain with noise and 
tumult. ITie enemy being greatly auperlor In 
number, there was reason to upprobend that the 
Romans might be attacked both in front and 
flank at the same time. To prevent that mls- 
ohief, AgrlcoJa ordered hli ranks to form a 
wider range. Some of the officers saw that the 
lines were weakened into length, aiid therefore 
advised that the legions should be brought for 
ward into the field of action. Rut the general 
waa not of a temper to be easily dissuaded from 
hla purpose. Flushed with hope, aud firm In 
the hour of danger, he immediately dismounted, 
and, dismissing bis horse, took bis stand at the 
head of the ooloara. 

XXXVI. The battle begin, and at first was 
malutaiued at a distance, 'lire Britons neither 
wanted skill nor resolution. With their long 
swords, aud targets' of small dimension, they 
bad the address to elude the mluire w^pons of 


•d In quest of the enemy, then actually aaaembled at 
the Grampian hill, lu case of a defeat, the ahipa wars, 
perhaps In the Frith of Tnjf to receive tbs fljlag army. 
Upnn the whole, It appeara, from oil the drcumataacsa 
of the bottle, that the Ciilcdnniana, far from wishing to 
art in a wide-extended plain, cboee a ipot, where they 
were posted to advaiifoge, on the bllU. When at last 
they quitted their fastiiessea, it is evident that they 
could not exert tbomaelvet with effect amidst the uar. 
row defiles. Upon the whole, the oontroveny will not 
eMily be derided ; antiqnarians are seldom wllHng to 
agree, and the Grampian hill la likely to continue a 
■uhJect of contenUun. Hm reader, who pronlfee him- 
self either plessore or InstructioD from the Inquiry, wUl 
do well to pemse the arguments of Gordon aud Mr 
Pennant, as atsted by tbemselvet. He will then ha 
able to draw his own enndaslon. 

I) Fnen this passage It la evident, that while the 
Caledonians kept their post on the Grampian hill, and 
the adjacent belghti, the plain waa wide eaoogh for 
tbe cbaiiiiteers and cavalry | but, iu tbe heat of the 
engagement, they were drawn into narrow paewa, 
where they could no longer act with' vigour. 

7 These targrts, in Latin eefrtr, were made of oelera, 
or boards, covered over with letther. The rakidnakma, 
who fought on tbta ocraaloc, left the foshlon of their 
mnaonr, aa well aa an example of coorage, to late pos- 
terity. The broad sword and target art weU known to 
have been. In modem tlmaa, tbe ptenUar arms of tlja 
HlfUaBdwt. 


4H 
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THE 

tba Aomuifi ind it the uie tltne to dleobaite 
j M thick YoUej of thdr own. To briof the ooo- 
tf/ot to a •p^odj dodMioDf AgriooU ordered three 
BatiTiao and tiro I'anjrfan eobarte ' to oharfe 
the eaeinj eirord In hand. To thli mode of 
attack thorn troope had been long aodutomed, 
bat toibe Britona It waa ererj way dindran- 
tofooua. Their nnall tarfeta afforded no pro- 
tffrtion, and their unwieldy aworda, not aharp- 
ened to a point, * could do bat little execution In 
a oloae engagement. The BataTiani ruahed to 
the attack with Impetuoua fury ; they redoabled 
their blowa, and with the boaaeo of their ahlelda 
bmbed the enemy In the face, and haring om^ 
powered all realatance on the plain, began to 
force their way op the aaoent of the hill In re> 
guJar order of battle. Incited by their example, 
the other ooborta adranoed with a apliit of 
emulation, and oat their way with terrible 
Hlaaghter. Eager In purauit of Tlotory, they 
preased forward with determined fary, leering 
behind them namben wounded, bat not alaln, 
and otbera not ao much aa hart. 

The Roman caralry, in the mean time, rrai 
forced to giro ground. ' The Caledoniana, in 


1 Tb« Batartana, after their rerolt ooder drllit, 
which ended A. U. C 923. A. D. TU (tee ifift b. r. a 
80), reoewad their andent friendship with the Homana. 
Bereral Inscriptloiia on altara, haflng CoJkcrt prime 
Balavorwm engrmred on them, haring been dug op in 
the north of TZn giand. Bereral others, com mem orating 
the Tnngrlan eoborts, bare been found, as may be seen 
In OordoD's Itlnerarj. 

8 Brotlef obserres, from Yegetlas. b. 1. a 18, that the 
Britons foDf bt with the edge of their sword, and cot 
and hewed the enemj. Ihe Romans, on the contrary, 
made use of the point, and. In oloae engagement, had 
greatly the adrantaga. 

3 The British warrior In his chariot is here called 
fywittarhUf the diirer of a oovimtu. It has been eL 
ready mentioned, that the efaleflaln contrary to the 
practice of the Greeks, thought It a point of honour to 
fulda tha oar, while other eombatanta from the same 
TtUde annoyed the enemy. Bee this Tract, a xil. note. 
Borne of the critics will hare It, that tha werd cewittw 
moat hare been coined by Tadtos, since It Is not to be 
found In any other Latin writer i bat they forget that 
Xj uee" haa osed it, and he wrote his Fhuaalla before 
Tacitus was grown up to man’s estate : 

dedlli rwtw Dunaistl Brifs Corm 

Ub. L «w ite. 

The name need by Cmsar for the Britons' warlike char- 
lot Is naani Ihalr way of Ughting In those r eklri es, 
1m tolls OB, Is as follows .-—They first drive round all 
parts of the Unes, throwing their darts, and, by tha rery 
terror of their horses, and the rattling of their wheels, 
^tofwdertog the ranks of the enemy. When they hare 
fhroed tbelr way Into the thick of the oarah-y, they leap 
from their efaertota, and fight oo foot Meanwhile the 
drlrera retire • ttttie way from the combat, and pto 
IkaaDaelrei In sueh a manner as to favour the retreat of 
tj^elr Bomredee, sboold they be orerpowtred hy the 
^nemy. Thus they pwfom the part of nimble bpne- 
i^en, and stablo tofhntry. By roollnual axerdM they 
hare arrired st inch axperlness, that In the aseat ataap 


LIFE 

I their armed eharhtM, nubed at Ml tpeed Jnta 
I the thick of the battle, wbaro the inAntry were 
/ engaged, Tbelr flfrt Impremloa etmok a gen. 

I end terror, but tbelr career wae eoofi check- 
ed by the loeqaalltiei of the groaiid, and the 
cloee-embodled ranke of the Romani. No. 
thing ooaJd leaa reeemble an engagement of 
the caralry. Pent up in narrow placet, the 
Barbaiiana crowded upon each other, and were 
driven or dragged along by thdr own boraet, 
A scene of confoilon followed. Cbarlota with- 
out a guide, and bones without a rider, broke 
Aom the ranks In wild disorder, and flying 
every way, aa fear and oonatematloD urged, they 
overwhelmed tbelr own flies, and trampled down 
all who came in their way. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile the Britona, who 
bad hitherto kept their poet on the hills, looking 
down with contempt on the scanty nambera of 
the Homan army, began to quit their atatlon. 
Descending alowly, they hoped, by wheeliug 
round the field of battle, to attack the rlo- 
tora In the rear. To counteraut tbelr design, 
Agricola ordered four tquadrona of horse, which 
be had kept aa a body of reserve, to advance to 
the charge. The Britons poured down with 
impetuosity, and retired with equal precipita- 
tion. At the eamo time, the cavalry, by the di- 
reotiona of the general, wheeled round from the 
wings, and fell with great slaughter on the rear 
of the enemy, who now pertseived that their 
own stratagem was turned against themaelvea. 

The field presented a dreadful spectacle of 
carnage and destruction. The Britons fled ; 
the Romani pursued ; they wounded, gashed, 
and mangled the runaways; they seized their 
priBonera, and, to be ready for others, butchered 
them on the spot. * Despair and horror appear- 
ed in various abapea : in one part of the field the 
Caledonians, sword in hand, fled in crowds 
I from a handful of Romans ; in other places. 


and dlfflcoJt places, they can stop tbelr bones st full 
itretob, tom them wblob way they please, rou sloiig 
the pole, rest on the barnesa, and with iocredlble agtllly 
recover their aeat In the chariot BelL QmlL fib. Iv. a 
33. Duncan's Cesar, b. Irj a. SB. 

4 Longinus has observed, that banishing copolmllrea 
la a great help to the grandeur of a sentence : when 
uiidanctlona are artfnby dlacarded, the periods are 
poured akiog in incfa a maimer that thay teem to out- 
strip the thought of the speak er. Ha dtea a p as sag e In 
Asnopbon aa an example : Closing tbelr shields to- 
getber, they were pusbed, they fought, they slew, they 
were alaln. In describing the rout of Catiline's army, 
Balluat says, They fled, they were fbUuwed, they were 
killed, tb^ were taken— /kgere. oecidi, eapL 
Tadtos saw the burry, the force, the rapidity of the 
dmolnUd words in Ballnst, and thought the paoage 
worthy of Imitation. Voltaire haa s^idwroured to show 
the wild disorder of a battle In the mma mannar i 
rmmk, AagUs, LMnim. ^ U Aii» samihK 
A.^ai)eataDt, OGBhattxlmt, tnp t m Vm i t , aMnakDi ■■■c hi t. 

Bmwbiiss, CbsM 0. 
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wiiboat A w w po Q kft, tbey bead arary danfar 
And ruabed ou oartAlD doAth. SmMtU And 
buckler*, niAngled Umbeand dead bodies, cover* 
ed the plain. The field vraa red with blood. 
The >a»)iilabed Brltooi bad their momenta of 
mornlnf ooarafe, and fare proofiof virtue and 
of brare deapair. They fled to the woodt, and, 
rallyiof their acattered nombera, aurroanded 
Boob of the Bomana aa puraued with too much 
eagemeaa. 

Af^ioola waa every where preaent. He aaw 
the danfer, and. If he bad not In the Inataot 
taken due precaution, the vlctorloua army would 
have bad reason to repent of too much coofl> 
denoe in lucceaa. 'Hie lifht-ormed cohort! bad 
order* to Inveet the wood*. Where the thlcketa 
were too oloaa for the horae to enter, the tnen 
dlamounted to explore the pawee, and where the 
wood* fare an opening, the reat of the cavalry 
ruahed in, and scoured the country. 'Ihe Brl- 
tona, seeing that the pursuit waa conducted In 
compact and regular order, diaperaed a second 
time, not lu collected bodies, but In constema. 


wlvea and children, ' datarmlned with savage 
eompaadon to end their misery. 

foUovrlnf day displayed to view the na- 
tore and Impertaooe of the victory. A deep 
and melancholy aUenoe all around; the hills 
deaerted ; bouaee at a dbtanoe Involved in smoke 
and firs, and not a mortal discovered by the 
scouts; the whole a vast and dreary solitude. 
Afiioola was at length iDformod by those who 
were sent out to explore the country, that no 
trace of the enemy was soy where to be eeeo, 
and DO attempt made In any quarter to muster 
their forces. Upon this Inteliifsooe, as the sum- 
mer was far advaneed, and to oontlnue the war, 
or extend Its opcratlona in that seseoo of the year, 
was Impracticable, he resolved to close the cam- 
paign, and march hla army Into the country of the 
Uoreetians . ' That people submitted to the con- 
queror, and delivered boetages for their ddellty. 
Orders were now issued to the commander of 
the fleet to make a coasting voysga round the 
isUnd.” For tliis expedition a sufflclent equip- 


tion, flying In different ways to remote lurking 
placee, solicitoua only for their peraonsl safety, 
and no longer willing to wait for their fellow- 
soldiers. l^lght coming on, the Homans, weary 
of slaughter, desisted from the pursuit. Ten 
thousand pf the Caledonians fell in this engage- 
ment : on the part of the Romans, the namber 
of slsio did not exceed three hundred and forty, 
among whom was Aulas Attica*, ' the prefect 
of a cohort. His own youthful ardour, and the 
spirit of a high-mettled horse, carried him with 
too much impetuoalty into the thickest of the 
enemy's ranks. 

XXXVllI. The Roman army, elated with 
success, and enriched with plunder, passed the 
night in exultation. The Britons, on the other 
band, wandered about, uncertain which way to 
turn, helplem and disconsolate, llie mingled 
cries of men and women filled the air with la- 
mentatlona Some saslated to carry off the 
wonnded ; others called for the assistance of such 
aa escaped unhurt; numbers abandoned their 
habltationa, or, in their phrensy, set them on 
fire. They fled to obacore retreats, and, in ths 
moment of choice, deserted them; they held 
consnitstions, and having inflamed their hopes, 
changed their minds in despair; they beheld 
ths pledges of tender affection, and buret into 
tears ; they viewed them again, and grew fierce 
with resentment. It is s fact well aothentieat- 
ed, that some laid violent bands upon their 


5 AuIbs Attkos was probsWy ths pre f er ef sTun- 
grkn oobort An^Uar dedkated to tbs god by 

Onlntus Florlus Msteroos, p«<set oi s Taugriau so. 
bort, bM bsso dag up bi l a etl sn d Isi Gordooli 
erery, p. 10. 


e This picture of rage and despair, of teodemew, fttry, 
and ihe tumult of roDteDdlng pwiout, has sll the flue 
touches of s matter who had itudled homao uature. It 


ofteu happens, that Id the last extremity of despair, the 
mind Is Bred with sndden courage. Rather than fall 
with tame resignation, It rouses all Its force, and hy one 
vlforons effort, endeaeoors to slgnallxa Itself sveo la 
nrin. Tacitus has said In saother phu», Dw/wme/toae 
inowiaciam aetiM{pmiur. The Cimbrian wossen, when 
they saw tbelr busbands defeated by Marius, setad with 
the most nvoga ferocity, and lu tbalr fury destroyed 
tbelr own children. See the Uatutrrt •/ Me C^eraMar, 
sect xxttU. 

1 The Horestlmns are said, by some of the commen- 


tators, to bare Inhabited the oonutry now rsliod Angiu, 
EW the north side of the Toy Gordon, In hU Itinwy, 
myt that Agrlcola, after bis victory, led back bis army 
into the country of the Homtii, or Angus t for, aa It Is 
Dertaln that Agrlcols, in the third year of hi* expedt 
Oon, had been there before, to it Is ustarsl to think be 
led hls army to the place where bis fleet « as, wbkb most 
probably was in the Firth of Tag. lUn^rary, p. eu 
But In this there seems to be some mistake. We are 
sxprssaly told by Tacitus, that Agrlcola In bb third 
campaign, penetrated as far a* the Firth of Tug: 
** VstUtis usque ad Tsnm (wstasrlo nooten est) nstloa. 
Ibus.” Not a word U said of hli proceeding fWtber. 
Ha verted forts and cbsUm to bridle the nstlrca dur. 
log the winter, and the business of bis fourth campelgn 
WM to sscure what bs had over-run In the preredluf 

tuminer. In the sixth in miner, when aU tbs nortbem 

Caledonkni were In motion, it was the oplnloo of the 
prlodpel officers that the moet edvtaeble meesttre wo«M 
betorepemtheForth. Hsnoe It b deer that AgrtcoJ* 
wastbeninFV/WUrs.andnotlndagv; otherwise, to 
repem the Tmg would here been tbe edv lox After the 
rict^ St the Gr^mpimn HiU, Agrlrols led back W* 
arsDT, and that was most proUWy hito where 

ramps end forts had been erected. Fv Uwee resie* It 

Day be Mumed, that lbs /feiwM were the people of 

B Thb dreomasTifatloB b not releted wttb ptflWsafl 
acearacy. Agrirola beerd of the beU edvoataia if^ 

Udplaa (see sect xxvfll ), and raK»lT«dt<H 
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wwM mtdc^ tarror ei tka 

■^lT iP« had ajpeady fooe b^fure tkeixu AfriooU* 
ia tha ipMntline lad bla nrwj loto wlptar- 
^auien, prooaadinf at tha head of the oaralrf 
and iulantiT by tloir marchai wUh latant that, 
by feeinliig to Unger In the enemy’* oountry, ha 
might Imprea* with terror a paopla who had but 
lately iubmltted to hi* arau. The deat, after a 
pro*paroii* rojug^ arrived at the Trutaleiiilan 
harbooTi ‘ and aaiJlag thanoe along the ea*tem 
coast, ntumad with glory to it* former etation. 

XXXIX. Iba aisoomit of tha*a trauiaction*, 
■ont to Borne by Agricola, was plain and tlra- 
pje, without any decoration of language to 
heighten the narrative. Doraltlan received it 
in the true apirit of hi* character, with a smile 
on hi* countenance, and malignity at hi* heart, 
'llie mock-parade of hi* own German triumph, > 
in which the Blaves, whom he bad purchased, 
walked with dishevelled hair. In the dreta and 
manner of captive* taken In war, came freth 
Into hi* mind. He felt the reproach and ridU 
cule which that frolic occaaloned, and the Irao- 
■ition WE* painful to a real victory, attended 
with a total overthrow of the enemy, and the 
apphuae of all rank* of men. He now began 
to fear that the name of a private citlaen might 


loformstJua i bat the place, frorn whleh hii fleet set 
out on the voyage, la nut mentioned. It was, beyond 
all doabt, from the Forih or the Tag, Being with hla 
army In Fifotkirc, he onuld there, with all coDTcnIenoe, 
laoa hla orders. The expedition being begun, be pro- 
ceeded by alow marcbea towmrda the aoathem porta of 
Caledonia, and led hla army Into wintar-<iaarten. 

1 Ihe fleet. In the meantime, aailed roond the ex- 
tremity of the laland, and, haring ponoad the roy- 
Bga along the western coast, and thioagfa the Biitiah 
Channel, anired at Sandwi^ called In the text For- 
tuf TnUuieniU, probably by an error of the copyist, as 
the real name la Ruhtpemit or RutupimMi. So it la 
called by Ptolemy. Jarenalhas 

OitiM . It. ?«■. 141. 

This voyage, which ascertained that Britain la an is- 
land, was Id a contrary dlisction to that uf the UdplaD 
dsscjtera. The fleet set out from the FortJk or Tag on 
the eastern coast, and, nlling thence roond the north- 
ern, western, and toathem coasta, anired at the port 
of Saudwiek In KetU, and, proceeding along the eoatem 
Bide of the laland, relumed without loea to its former 
station. 

8 While Agricola was thus employed In extending tbs 
lUulti of the empire, sod seoorlng bla conquests, as fhr 
as the nsck of land betwosn the Forth and the C^fde, by 
a chain of forts and garrisosa, Domltlao (A. U. C. 677, 
A. D. 64) wont on hla mock expedltloD Into X^armany, 
■nd letomsd without seeing the fsoe of sn enemy. 
Caligula bad left him tbs precedent of a rletory with- 
opt a foe to conquer. Id imltmtloo of that brilliant ex- 
ample, Domltlan purobascd a number of sUrea, wIkmb 
ha ordered to let theta- balr gror^ and ^Ingp U with 
ybUow, that they might pas* for Oenw prlsonen of 
war. See tha account of Cillgnla In Soot^ua, a 47. 
flee this Tract, sect xUL and note. 


LIFE 

ovfrilyidow That reflection 

pUiiM tl)orui la ^ii ilia aloquence of 

tbf fbitioa w»* in yalu aupprta^ ; lo yain 
Ulanta of mae and arery Ubaral art were ]Hit 
under an abaolota prohlbidfliif if a lol^ect- was 
to rob the prinoa of all military glory. Superior 
exoalleooe In every other kind might be endur. 
ed ; but renown in arma belonged to tbe emper- 
or, aa a branch of hJ* pren^atlve. 

By theee and euoh like refleotiona that rcst- 
leat spirit was dUtracted. He retired to brood 
in private over bis diacontent. Hla solitude 
wa* known to be dangerou*. To be alone and 
ioDooeut wa* no part of hi* character. Weary 
of hi* retreat ■ aud hia own wounded spirit, Lo 
at last resolved to nourish resentment in aullen 
silence, till the tide of popularity, which ntteud- 
ed the general, should ebb away, and the alfec- 
tlou of tbe army had time to cool. Agricola 
was still in Britain, end bad the command of 
the army and the province. 

XL. Dumitiau, in tbe mean time, caused a 
decree to pass tbe senate, by which triumphal 
ornaments, * the honour of a statue crowned 


S Pliny, In tbe Panegyric on Trajan, Las glreu a 
striking picture of Domltlan In his dark retreat. That 
savage beast was shot np as It were lo a den, where be 
quaflkd the blood of hia reJatlonf ; and when he camp 
forth. It waa to riot In the destruction of the best and 
most lilustrlous dtlMna. Dismay and terror ob 4 tnjt.U.>d 
bli door j and they, who were excluded, were as much 
lu danger as tboee that gained admittance. Tbe tyrant 
waa horribls to tbe sight, and fals approach was dread- 
ful : pride in his aspect ; anger in bis eye ; a femiulue 
whlteoeM over his whole body { and in his countenance 
an air of arrogance, flushed irith tbe deepest red. No 
m^n dared to approach him ; none could speak to him ; 
be remained In darkness brooding mlachlef, and never 
came forth from his sotitode, but to make a worse soli- 
tude by tbe deatmetioo of emlneat raeu. ** Ilia Im man. 
i— bellua, velut quodam specu iDolusa, dooo propin- 
quorum Bangulnem lamberet; nnne se ad clariaslmo- 
rum olviaffl stragn cmdeaqoe proferret. Obvermban- 
tor fortboa horror st mlnm, et par meins admlssls et ex- 
duslB. Ad hoc Ipse oocnrsu quoque vtsoque terribllls : 
superbla In fronte, ira In ocul^ fomlneus pallor In cor- 
pore, in ore impudentla multo rubore sulltasa. Non 
adire qulsqaam, nop alloqul audebat, tenebras semper 
secretamque reptsntemj neo nnquam ox soUtudlns 
sus prodeuntem, ntadutsolltadliiemfseeret” Patteggr. 
TraJ. sect 4a In tho begtamtaig of his reign his love of 
Bolltode WBs rather mors innoesnti bn t still It was a 
preluds to fators oruslty. He passed* sn boor every 
dsy in private, wholly employed In catching flies, sod 
fixing the m on tbe shsrp point df a Hence, 

when somebody enquired, vAatAer aajr ont vat vrith 
the emptrar^ Vlbins Crispus aptly and pleseantly an- 
swered, Fftt m wmek at a Jig, Vt etadam intt i to ffotU i, 
essktub quisquxjf larui cuu Cxaxaa, fiim abtttrde 
retpantam tii a Vibio Critpo^ na Huscs quinui. Sue- 
toutns, bs DomUiamt sect a 
4 A real triumph, after tbs dmviisl of tbs republic, 
was r swT TSd for the tmparor only. Tbs title of m- 
viBAToa was ssswmiil by the prlnos. At flfstU meant 
no mors than oxiiBaAL ni chief ; but, as aU power svaa 
cenfcrsd in htan, ibs word, in proccsa of ttane, implied 
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with liarol, tad all othar Bnrki of 
iuoaIIj nlMtltiited hi tin place of m ml tvi- 
u&iph, were fTutId to Africola. TbeUngoafe 
of oomplimeot wm freely laTlsbed on thle ooea* 
olon. The emperor had eleo the art to drcolate 
a report, that the prortnce of S jrla, at that time 
Tiumnt bj the death of AtUlue Hafoa, an olBoer 
of ooneular rank, wae intended for Af^ooU, In 
order to do him bonoor by an appdntment al- 
wave given to men of the higheet eminence. It 
le added aa a fact, at that lime ourrentlj belleT- 
ed, that a commiaaion wae aotoally made oat, 
and Bent by a favourite freedman, wbo wae much 
in the emperor'a confidence, to be delivered to 
Agricola, in caee the meweuger found him etill 
poBsewod of hie authority in Britain. But the 
freedman, we are told, met him on hii paaeage 
in the narrow etraiu,* and without eo much ae 
an interview returned to Home. For the truth 
of thia anecdote 1 do not pretend to vouch it 
was imagined perhape at) a itroke of character, 
.that marked the geniua of Domitlan. However 
that may be, Agricola resigned the command, 
and delivered to hit luccetur* a quiet and welU 
ordered government. 

Lett hit arrival at Home thould dmw toge* 
ther too great a roncoume, he concealed hit Bp> 
proach fntm hit friends, and entered the city pri- 
vately In the dead of night. With the aame to- 


what It DOW ondentood by tlie tppellatloii of uPKaoa. 
AagiutuB Catar wmt not iu batta to arrogate to him- 
lelf the Bole right of enjoyliig the honour of a triumph : 
with the addren of an able politician, he ratolvtd to 
make it of little value, and, for that pnrpoae, he granted 
a triumph to no len than thirty different peraoni. At 
length. In the year of Rome 740, that military reward 
was abolished altogether. Augnstua was Indebted for 
the opportnnlty to the art of Agrippa, wbo, by a com- 
plete victory over the people of Bosphorus, had rein- 
itated Polemon on hit throne, and rafased the triumph 
which wat decreed by the senate. *11111 was a stroke 
of courtly compliance with the withea of hit master. 
From that time, Dio tayt, the oommanden of armlet 
followed the example of Apippa ; and no Roman, how. 
ever eminent for hit military talents, eqjoyed any high, 
er (Uatliietlon than that of triumphal omaments, which 
were, the geDeral*i iplandld garment, ■ atatne In the 
forum crowned with lanreLi, and other imignia fonner- 
ly allowed In a real triumph. The romroanden of 
■rmlce, after gaining a victory, ceated to addrew their 
lettera to the eenate. Like A^ppa, they were wRUng 
to pay their afnrt to Augottos. HMy renoonoed their 
claim, and, in thla manner, the pomp of a Irinmph ba- 
came anneited to the Imperial prerogative. See A mn m l i, 
b. It. a 83 1 b. XV. a 7f t b. L a 7®. 

6 Ihe rtralta of I>oMr. 

6 Agricola reaigned the command A. U. C. B38, A. D. 
BA The officer wbo lueoeeded kirn la supposed to be 
fiallustlaa Loculint, of whom history baa recorded no- 
thing more than that be Invented lanoea of a new form, 
and gave tbfin tha name of iMotUtmn. IVa gave urn- 
brage to BomltlaDj and, for t h a t maon, the tyrant or- 
derad hbn to be pat to death. Beeton. qf j t wff fo a, 
sect la 


erwyi mt In tkf iiigbt aIm, 1m wwt, ta com- 
maiftM, to frmmi blataatf to tba nriperor. 
DodaitUn raoitTed bira wkb a ooM nhite, and, 
without uitflriog A word, loft tbo conqueror of 
BritAin, to mix with tbo Mfvfle croitum tbo 
cxMirt. 

Tbo fAmo of A groAt mlUtAry chATAoter la ol- 
wAyi Buro to g Ivo umbrife to tbo Uxy wad luoo- 
tlvo. Bat to Bofton pr^udloeo, AgriooU reaolr- 
ed to abado the luitro of bit nomo in the mild 
TotrcAt of humblo vlrtuea. With thla view, he 
reaigned blmaelf to the calm enjoyments of a 
domeetlo life. Plain In hla apparel,' easy of ac- 
eeea, and never attended by more than one or 
two friends, he wat remarkable for nothing but 
the almplicUy of hla appeArance ; Intomuch that 
they, who knew no criterion of merit but exter- 
nal show aud grandeur, aa often ue they aow 
Agrlcola, were still to eeek for the great and il- 
luatrloue character. lilt modesty wae art, 
which a few only could uuderaUnd. 

XLT. After hit recall from Britain, he was 
frequently accused before Dotnitlaii, and at of- 
ten acquitted, unheard, and without bis know- 
ledge. The ground of thoee clandeatine pro- 
ceedlnga wat neither a crime against (he state, 
nor even an injury done to any individual. His 
danger rose from a different source ; from the 
heart of b prluoe, who fell an inward antipathy 
to every virtue ; from the real glor)' of the man, 
and from the praiaea bestowed upon him by 
thoee worst of enemies, the dealers lu panegy- 
ric,* 


7 La Bletterie observes that the modest dep»»rtnient 
of Agricola calls to mind the character of Msnihall To- 
renne, and this, he says. Is not the only prominent Tea. 
tore in which the two heroes resemble eich other. In 
the funersl oratloDa, comroemorating the French gen- 
eral, tnany of those analogies are polotcd oaL 
B Among artful and insidious conrtlers, Ihoae wbo are 
lavish of pralM, art often the mort InvtteraU eneadaa. 
TWltus, In another part of hli work, gives the reason : 
under a bad prince, a great name Is as dangerous as s 
bad one. Nec mlnaapericalnm exmagnalaina, qiiam 
ex mala.” Pralae a man, In the pree sD ce of a tyrant, 
for hit popular vlrtaae, and his rain Is Mue to follow. 
VlTfU knew that praise, under a Bpedoua disguise, U an 
envenomed enemy. 

Kt d nltrm pltnltsm UnduU, bsodisrw ftwrtsw 
Ctnilte, M teU DocMl Bists Uofu filurt*. 

r*sT. kii. liT.va, 

Ur Jf b« blMt my mass »tUi ■rdosspraiw, 

TtMO fasor mj biwi *lih cmalsts sf 
Lm bk UJ wtE, ar hk msJMm tmfwm, 

HjMUld paki*, m brwUcto, my ■anff' 

DsTaui^ Vaam. 

j The mmllgnlty with which tWs praise is bestowed, in 
* order to render an smlneot ckanrter obnoxious to the 
' prinee, who Urm In drsud of superior virtue, has been 
I the stratagem of lU-deslfnlag meii In all afes. Tha 
I emperor JuHan, In a letter to bts fr tou^ sa^ tkat the 
i InaMlous art of undermining by couAtsrfcH pralso is 
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TIm fW0t wu, Id the dktreM of pnbUe affiin, 
wblofa toon after fbllowed, the name of Agrieola 
eoald not be eolTBred to remaJo Id ebaeurltj* 
By the raihneM or Inactlrltj of the commaDd- 
en In ohlefj the annlee of the empire were loot * 
In MmIi, Dacia, Germany, and raononla. 
Sfeiy day brought an acconnt of aome new 
mtaforiime ; forte beeleged and taken ; garrliona 
etormed, and whole cohorta with their eom- 
mandlng offioere made prieonera of war. Amidat 
theM dlaaatara the atmggle waa not to aeonre the 
banka of a lirer, ' nor to defend the frontier : the 
Tery poaaaaaion of the prorlncea, and the wiqteT- 
qaarteraofthalegiona, wereflerrelydiiputed. In 
timea like thoae, when calamity followed calamity, 
and erery anoeeBalTe year waa marked by the de- 
fMt and alaofhter of armlea, the roioe of the peo- 
ple called aload for Agrloola to be employed In the 
pabllc aerrice. llie rigour of hla conduct, hla 
flrmDeaa in danger, and hia known experience, 
were the general tpplca, in oppoaition to the 
cowardice and Inanffidenoy of other oommand- 
era. By remonatrancea of the aame tendency, It 
ia certain, that the eara of Domitian were often 
woanded. Amongat hla freedmen, thoee who 
had the Intereat of their maatar at heart, made 
a fair repreaentatlon, while otbera urged the 
aame argument!, not with honeat motirea, bat 
with an Inaidloua dealgn to exmaperate the mind 
of a tyrant fatally bent on mlaohlef. In thla 
manner Agrieola, by hia own talenta, and the 
treacberoua arta of pemlclona men, waa erery 
day In danger of rlaing to the precipice of-glory. 

XLl I. The year waa now at hand, in which 
Agrieola waa to hare by lot the proconaulahip ” 


eUeflj koown la the palace of prlocaa, where the poll- 
tie eoartler bate*, while be eomraeiidi j and etabe yon 
wttfa hb panegyric beyond the malice of your moet bit- 
ter enemlea ** CooecU ■omaa Inrioem ambo, non nti 
Doa aa aollea dlaalmalatione, qaam arbltror te hactenoe 
expertaBoaaeBolutD In domloantiam regia ijaxta qaam 
LAUcairras taU bdlo proeeqauntiir eoc, qooe celebrant, 
foala Deque eiereent InfmaUaiml boetea.” See tbe Em- 
peror JoUan'e 18th Ep. to BaelHua. 

1 Theee Tariona dlaaaten happened In tbe yeen of 
Home 640 and B4I. Oppiua BaUnoa, a mao of oeaealar 
rank, waa defaated by tbe Dariana In liwala ) tbe le- 
gloDa under htan were put to tbe iword ( tbe ganeral’i 
bead waa cot oil^ and axhlblted on a pole, a pubUo epee- 
taela for tfaa barbariana In another engagement with 
tbe aame enemy, ComeUua Foaeaa met with a total d^ 
faat In Germany and Pannooia rarioua batUea were 
fought wltb doubtful anoeeBi, and great effoalou of Eo- 
Bum bkMtd. Ba e t o a ioa baa recorded tbeee erenta, but 
In hla DBual atyla, oontant with a dry atatamant of (beta. 
Bee tbe T je» of Domitian. aeok tI. 

t The Rblao and the Danube were, et tUa time, tbe 
boundariaa that dirlded Oermaay Itom tbe Homan em- 
Hra 

8 In the eerenl prertiMiB wbkfa were left by Aag» 
tui ender themnaaigemeatcf tbeeeaate, tbeferendre, 
aceerdtof to aDctoat aaiga, wen ehanfai at the end of 
the year. Tha fccMtore, wfao bad ire yaara brf ere die- 
ehafiai tbe dAee ettbar «r eecaal or piwtor, bad a right 


of Add or of AfrfasB ; bat the de^ of Cirica, « 
who bad beea lately murdered In hie gorem- 
ment, gave at once a wamlDg to Agrieola, and 
a precedent to DomitUn. At thla point of time, 
tbe aplea of tbe court thoogbt proper to pay tbalr 
vlalta to Agrieola. Tbe dealgo of thoae pre- 
tended frleuda waa to diaoorer, whetker the 
government of a province would be aeeeptable. 
They oontented themaelvee, In their lint ap. 
proaobee, with aaggartlng to him the value of 
tranquillity In a private aUtloD, and then oblig- 
ingly undertook, by their intereat at court, to 
obtain permlaaion for him to decline the office. 
At length tbe meak fell off : by adding menacea 
to their Inaidloua advice, they gained their point, 
and hurried him away to the preaence of the 
emperor. Domitian knew the pert he had to 
act) with a concerted countenanoe, and au air 
of diatant pride, be heard Agricola’a apology, 
and complied with hia requeat, oonaoioua of hia 
own treachery, yet receiving thanka for It with- 
out a bluah. * 'Ihe proconiular aalary, * which 


to be candidate* for the amploymeut. Tbe ■mate 
named a oompeteDt uomber, and the pcraoni ao elected 
drew lota for their provlnoei j and, whether coniul* or 
pnetora, they ware, without diatinction, called by the 
geoeral title of proconaalar governor*. 

4 We know nothing of Clvlca but what la here man- 
Uoned by Tadtos, and iIm) by Suetonlu*, who Inform* 
na, that bli name waa Clvlca CereaHa, a mao of coninlar 
rank, and governor of Aala. Domitian charged him 
with a conapiraey against the vtato, and under that pre- 
tence put him to death. Bnetonloa, Lift of DomiUmMt 
■ect 10. 

6 Under tbe wont of the emperor*, men were obliged, 
by a refinement in tyranny, to receive lojuriee, end to 
be grateful for them. T^tua mentiooi several per- 
Bons, who ware lojared In their rights, and yat, being 
inured to slavery, they returned thanha to Vitelllu*. 
** AotBque inauper Vitelllo gratis, ooBsuatudlne ser- 
vltU.” Hist Ub. ll a. 7L Otway haa made CAamotttex- 
pm* himself on thla an^eot with a aplrit of indigna- 
tion. 

1 bav« mei iUtWi Im yiaa o* •Dooefa, 

To vaU ■ gnat maeV booli, and watob hk BDai ; 

Boor u ID oAoo dcaa mo la mj tkem. 

And thMnk Um Isd lhal vnnfHl no tw hta Atoui. 

The Bisect aplrit, with which men aubmltted to tbe 
tyranny of CaUgula, la emphartcally deaerlbed by Sene- 
ca. That emperor, be Hja, received thanka from thoae 
wboee children he put to death, or wboee property be 
coofiacatad. ** Agebant gratiaa et quorqm llberi ocdii, 
et quorum bona ablata erauL” De TrmmfuilL Amimlt 
laet 14 The ame autbor-ralatai tbe answer of an old 
eourtier, when be was aakad bow be arrived at a thing 
BO nocommoa amouf tha attandanta of princea m a 
Bound old age f It waa, replied tbe veteran, by receiv- 
ing hOuriea, and retnralnf thanka, ** NoUaalma vox eat 
qjua, qul in eultu regum eoaaauaarat, cum Ulom qol- 
dani In ter r ogmret,. quotnedo rariadmam rem in aula coo- 
aaeutoa eeaat, aan eftnt em ? Ipjoriaa, lafolt, aeclptoodo, 
et gratiaa agendo. ** D* Ire, Ub. U. Ock 8. la opfoel- 
tloo to thb aervlle spirit, IJpalaB, hi a atrafai of rapture, 
oflhn up hk adoration to Aruknua Eaatieua and He- 
rtunliia Benario, for the mefnaahntty with which they 
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had bean utnalJj fruited. In like cane, wna 
withheld upon thlanoeealoii ; perhepa, In raaent* 
ment becuue It wu not aoUdted, or tba better 
reaeon might bei that tba prlnee might not aeem 
to gain by eompromlaa, what be had a right to 
oommaod. 

To hate whom wa hara Injured * la a propeo- 
■Ity of the hu m a n mind : in Domltlan It waa a 
rooted principle. Prone by nature to audden 
acta of rage, if at any time he bad the policy to 
dlag alee hla anger. It waa only amotbered, * to 
break out with fiercer rage. And yet that Im- 
liiacable temper waa dlaanned by the modera- 
ation and wiadom of Agrlcola, who waa not in 
that clam of patiiota who conceive that by a 
cootumaoiooa aplrit theyahow their aeal for lib- 
erty, and think they gain Immortal glory, when 

braved the tyract’i cruelty. '* Bed voa magrue ulma 
mihi salTete ! quo* Jure mlramur, cullniui, factU dlctis- I 
que upltiutea, et legltlmoe robosta porticua alumuoa.” < 

e lu the time uf the old republic, the fovemon of 
pruflncea aerred their coautry without any aalary an. 
nexed to their office. It was aeen, bowerer, by Augoa. 
tua, that, by an unprofitable and gratultoua acrvioe, 
man were expoeed to varloui temptatloua and accord. 
Ingly, emperor, to leare avarice and fapadty with- 
out an excuse, eatabliabed a regular allowance for each 
diffiDrent province. Tlie goveroora appointed by the se. 
nate were paid out of the arraritm, or public treasury j 
and the eraperor defrayed the charge of Um admlMatra. 
Uoo in tbfflmperlml pro? Ineea, out of the Jbcus, or hla 
own private oofTera If, for good and aaCDctcnt reason, 
a dUieti of emlneooe choae to decline the fatigue of a 
proconsular forerament. It waa usual, on accepting hla 
reelgnatlon, to allow him the Income of hla office. Hie 
etymology of the word salary la ingenkmily explained 
by the elder Fliny. Human nature, ha aayi, cannot 
exist without salt, which la so much an element of life, 
that, paaainf from bodily aenaatlon. It la now become a 
metapborical term for the pleasures of the mind. Belt 
la agreeable to the palate, and la, therefore, transferred 
to the mental taite. By that name we call whatever le 
pleasing to our Intellectual faculties j whatever is pofg. 
naut, gay,1lvely, or egreeable. The word la atlll more ex. 
teualva : It la used to signify dvU bououri ; end the pay 
of o/ficera, and tbs govemuri of provinces, le called their 
aaLaaT. ** I ta here ule vita humanlor sine sale nequltde- 
gere j adeoqne neoeeeaiium elementum eel, ut transierlt 
advoluptatesanlml quoque. Kam Ita sales appellantar) 
omnlsqne vita lepos, et lomma hilarltaa, labommqoe 
reqnles non silo msgis vocabulo constat. Honoiibus 
etlu mlUtlaeqae tnterponltur, asLaaiu Inda dlctia.” 
PUn. lib. xxxL a 7. 

7 Seneca has the same sentiment, and Tadtus seems 
to have adopted the very words. *' Hoc habent pessl. 
mnm anlml magna fortuna Insolentea : quoa laieruiit, 
et odemnL** De fro, Ub. 11. a 33- 

B Hatred b alwayi a dark, a covered, and a larUnff 
passion t the more concealed, tbs more implacable: so 
It was with Domitlao, end ws have seen the aame fca. 
tore uf character In Tiberius. In a sodden transport 
ot pmalon be broke out against Hstefiosi but, har- 
bouring deep resentment against Scmnius, be 1st hnn 
pms In suUen riJesqp. Jmolr, b. 1. a la And agaiii. 
be laid up the seeds of resentment, which wars to grow 
to maturtty and aboot forth with large In rr earn at a fb- 
tara day. ** Odla In loagam jeesana, q am raeomdaret, 
aoetaqoe proaeret^ Jnaalr. b. L a (B. 


I by mhiMH tkey hare imyroked tbeir fato. By 
hia ezampla dm mua of barolo fortitude may 
be iaformad, that evao iu the wmit of timaa, 
and under the moat daapoUo prinoa, it ip poadble 
to be great and good with moderation. Ha may 
further laam, that a well managed aubmiaaioa, 
auppoiM by taieuU and Induatry, may rise aa 
high iu the public eateem, as many of those who 
have courted danger, and, without any real ad- 
vantage to their country, died the vlctlma of 
pride and vain ambition. 

Xi..! 1 1. The death of Agricola waa felt by hia 
family with the deepest aorrovr, by hit frienda 
with tender concern, and even by foreignera,* 
and such aa had no knowledge of hla penon, 
with universal regret. During hia lllneas, the 
common people, and that olasa of men who care 
little about public events, were constantly at hla 
door, with anxiety Datkiiig their inquiries. In 
the forum, and all circular meetings, he waa the 
subject of conversation. When he breathed hia 
last, no man was so hardened as to rejoice at the 
news, lie died lamented, and not soon forgot- 
ten. What added to the public aOllctlon, was 
a report “ that so valuable a life waa ended by a 

9 A Greek epigram, written by Antlpbllua of Bytan- 
tlum, to the memory uf a peraun of tba naine of Agri- 
cola, is atUl extsuL Ibe Jearoed refer It to the greet 
man who is the subject of tbe present work. The poet 
addrewes blmaelf to the fooutaioa, and desires to know, 
what baa dried up their watera. The answer Is, Wa have 
wept for Agrlcola i and tbe atream, which before waa 
limpid, la DOW absorbed by hla ashea. 

KfirwTaj XiCAitt} rt mftiyun \ rtS rim Ciuf | 

T/f iumtvf trfitnw JuiAjm/ f 

xitr 1 ’ 

rrA, i Murm rw»hi. 

Antuulouia, lib, L tlL 37. 

OroUna and La Bletterle have given their vrnlota of 
this little poem. It may be some amnaeroeot to com- 
pare them, and therefore, without apology, both shall 
have their place. 

Quo, fbnUs qua cofila Tntrm rsr— It ? 

PctprliMi Milt* quU calfv b«ii4t aqnu 7 
AintrolB l*ctB cKHuamlhir . Ultn*, nt* 

Uomid*, nano fiunl polwmlaau, lUL 

Uionwa 

PoDtasI latlcai, quo priiUno capla csMin 7 
DtdU, qoi* UqoiCu m 1 popoUvft •f«7 
AghcaUm flaado dalSdms aoenUB 

Ulo iTBl, cxUncU naac habot wnM data. 

La hurraaiB. 

10 From the mauDar In wfakh Tadtoa atatea this rherfs. 

It may be Inferred that he gave no credit to It j and yet 
Dio doeii not bealtats to confirm tbe atoiy. fttetonliia 
Is aiient on the Bul^ect. But tbe Greek blatortan Is of. 
tan bold In sasertion, and frequently deflrlent in point 
of truth, or historical evidence. If we believe Urn, 
Agrlcola, after hla rstum frum tba conquest of Mtatu, 
passed tbe remahider of bis days h) dk tress aod pover- 
ty ; but Tarltoa, on tbs contrary, asauras us. that, 
tboQfh ha did not poaiaas immoderate wealth, ho to. 
Joyed a decent affloeoce. Tbe Roman Ustortaa had the 
heat DMeoa ef Information. 
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dttte of poison. No proof of tb« foot appesrhig, 

I let?# tbo ftorj to shift for Itself, lliiis much 
Is oertslfi ; during his illness, Imteod of formal 
messages, according to the Usual practice of 
courts, the freedmen most in favour, ami the 
principal ph jslclani of the emperor, ■“I* 

duous in their visits. Was this the solidmde of 
iViendshlp, or were these men the spies of state? 

On the day that dosed his life, while he was 
yet In the agony of death, the quickest intelli- 
gence of every symptom was conveyed to Doml- 
tlan by messengers In waiting for the purpose. 
That so much Industry was exerted to hasten 
news, which the emperor did not wish to hear, 
no man believed. As soon as the event was 
known, Domitian put on an air of sorrow, and 
even afihoted to be touched with real regret. 
Ihe object of bis hatred waa now no more, and 
joy waa a paulon which be could more ^ily 
disguise than the fearsthat distracted him. The 
will of the deceased gave him entire aatisfac- 
tion ; he was named Joint heir with Agricola's 
excellent wife, and hli most dutiful daughter, 
and this the t}TBDt considered as a voluntary 
mark of the testator's love and esteem. A mind 
like his, debauched and blinded by continued 
flattery, could not perceive, that by a good father 
none but an evil prince is ever called to a share 
ill the succession. 

XLIV. Agrlcola waa. horn on the Ides of 
June, in the third consulship of Caligula; be 
died on the tenth before the calends of Septem- 
ber, during the consulship of CoUega and Prii- 
cus. 111 the fifty- sixth year of his age. ^ As to 


1 There seems. In this pisce, to be some mUUko, not, 
however, iroputsblo to l^tus, bat, more probably, to 
the transcribers, who In their manuscript ml^t easily 
write LVL Instead of LIV. Caligtila's third consolship 
was A. U. C. TOO, A. D. ta Agiirola was bom on the 
thirteenth of June In that year ; he died on the 10th of 
tlie calends of September, that Is the 83d of Aagost, lu 
the consulship of Fompelus College and Comellas Piia- 
cus, A. U. C. B46, A. D. 03. According to this account, 
AgiicoU, on tbe 13th of June, A. U. SIS, entered on 
the flrty.fouTth year of his age, sod died in the month 
of Anguft foUowlDf. It Is, Uierefore, probable, that 
the copylats, as already observed. Inserted In tbeir man- 
uscript nrrv.six for rirrT.roua This supposition ad- 
mitted, Tacitus, who, in a matter of near concern, wta 
not likely to be guilty of an error hi his calculation, 
may be rl^tly nudarstood, and tbe commentators will 
be freed from all tbeir dIfflcuUlea. Tbe character that 
follows la a miniature pletiirs bye marterly hand. Cor. 

nrlius Nepoe has a passage not unlike what Is said of 
Agrlcola : When Btrangen beheld Afeellaos, they were 
tempted to dMptoe him , bnt those, wbo were aeqoalnt- 
ed with hli vbtues, thought they coWd never admire 
him e^fh. ** IrsoU tedem o)aa com Intoerenlnr, 
coatemnebant Qnl antem vlriatem noverant, non po- 
tarant admlrarl aatie.” dlUmnce la, AgriroU was 
not daaplaad by strufen j be had sU tbe exteriors of a 
good man i bnt they wbo expected to find a form and 
atatura adequate to hla ^me la arms, were dkappolot- 
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hla paraon, about which In futui^ times therp 
may be tome carloelty, he was of that make and 
stature, which may be said to be graceful, not 
majestic. Hli countenance had not that com- . 
mending air which sttikea with awe ; a sweet- 
nets of expreasion waa the prevailing character. 
You would have been easily convinced that he 
waa a good tdiui, and you would have been will- 
ing to believe him a great one. 

Though be was snatched away In the vigour 
of life, yet If we cousider tbe space his glory 
filled In the eyes of mankind, he may be said tu 
have died full of yearn. Possessing all the best 
enJoymeiiU, that spring from virtue, and from 
virtue only ; adorned with every dignity, which 
either the consul.ir rank or triumphal honours 
could bestow ; what farther advantage could he 
derive from fortune? Immoderate riches ha 
never desired, content with an honourable inde- 
pendence. His wife and daughter left in a stats 
of security, hit honours blooming round him, 
his fame unblemished, bit relations flourishing, 
and every tie of friendship preserved to the last, 
he may be contlderwl as supremely happy, that 
he did nut live to see the tempestuous times that 
soon after followed. It is indeed true, that to 
hive reached tbe present auspicious era, and to 
have seen Trujan ■ In poMeoslon of the Imperial 
dignity, would have been the happy consumma- 
tion of his wishes To that eflFcct we have of- 
ten heard him, with a kind of prophetic spirit, 
express hla sentiments; but to counterbalance 
his untimely end, it Is at least some consolation, 
that ho escaped that black and horrible period. 
In which Domitian no longer broke out in sud- 
den fits and starts of cruelty, but, throwing off 
all restraint, proceeded In one continued course 
of unrelenting fury, as if determined to crush 
the commonwealth at a blow. ’ 


ed, tbough willing to beUeve him a greet, as weU u o 
good man. Tbe seme thing happened to Alexander : 
Tbalestiis surveyed him with an undaunted counte- 
nance, thinking bis Ogure by no means proportioned to 
his wide-extended fame. " Interrito vultu rrgoin 
Tbalestiis intuebetur, lisbltum ejus bandquaqosm re- 
rum fkiDV psrem oculls perlustrans. Ibe blstoiian 
gives the reason ; Darbsiisnsjudgs of men by their out- 
ward ■ppemranee, and think none capable of greet ex- 
ploits, but those whom nature has distinguished by the 
gnoss aiHl the dignity of their figure. " Quipps bom- 
Inlbus berbarls ex corporum roajevtate veueratio est, 
magnonunque openim non silos cspecss putant, quam 
quos exlmia ipede natura dlgnats sit. Quintus Cur- 
tlos," 11b. tL s, 13. 

8 From the pesssgs befors us thers is reason to con- 
dude, that *hi« tract was pnbUsbed when Tn\]sn wn 
In possession Um Imperial dignity. See tbs Introdue. 
tion of those Notes. ^ 

3 Senses gives the nnw account of Caligula; a mao 
who meditated the deatmetion of the whole senate , 
who wished that the Roman *peoplB had but one neck, 
that ke might ghit his love of blood at a stogie stroke. 
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OF AGRICOLA. 


XLV. AfriooU did DOt ilTe tone the MOAte- 
houn* Inmtad by an armed force; the mem- 


** Homo qnl de toto Mseta troddmdo eogltibet ; qol 
optabet, ut pofmliM BomaDoi anam c er r to eni haberet, ut 
•criert fua tot lodi n tempoiibui (Hducta, in nnum lotam 
etanamdtemoofferet /ni, Ub. UL a. la Onthainb. 
JM« of Domltlan*i cruelty, Jarmial breaki out with hli 
omal iD ci i g n a t kw. He repreee n ta the emperor, at a 
cmbinet cooDcU In Ui Alban Tlila, defaatinf with bh mur- 
tieri bow an immanae tnrbot wm to be dreaaed. Tbe 
poet cwndudea with wlahlnf that tbe emperor had pawed 
bli dayi in that deeplcabie manner, not In tbe tlaufbter 
of the beei men in Rome. 

Atqm atinam hk poClu nafU tota Ola lUrtln 
Tampcn Mrrldai, olana qalbu abstullt orU 
lUoaimqna anlmai Impim*, at Tlndua nnJki i 
Bad Farlit, potlqaam ovdoolbiu ena tinMndu 
C<BpaTat I boa nacalt LamUram caida iDad«iiJ. 

Bat. It. t*t. 150 . 

Wbal Ibllj tbli I bot, oh that all tb« not 
Of hU din nlgn had thaa baan iptnL lo Jattf 
▲nd all that tlma mcth tilAaa had otoploj'il. 

In vhlofa BO many BoMa ha dattroyM ! 

Ua lafa, thay tuiraTanead, ta the diiaraca 
Of tba anrrlTloc, Uhmj patrtolan raca. 

BoL vban ha dnadfbl Co tba xahbla fiaa, 

Uhn, who ao many Ionia bad ilaln, thay alaw. 

Dn-kpaK^ JuTisiAj^ 

4 In e ebort time efter tbe deeth of AgrleoU, towarde 
toe end of the year of Rome 846, toe rage of DomltUn 
broke ont with ooUeeted rloleoce, and like a tempeat 
■wept away namben of both lexee, all diettngiilihod by 
tbelr rirtuefl no leai than by their lUattrioiu rank. The 
■enato-bouae wae aarroonded by tbe pnetorian gwda, < 
the fktoen aat amidst Bwordi ai^ Jarelini, and the wMI 
of the tyrant wai a law. See thli TWeit, sect IL note. 
SaetoDim, in the Life of Domltlan, sect. x. wyi, that 
many of the aenate fell a aacrifloe, and among them aer- 
wal of conanlar rank. We And In the Ibt Saliottiiu 
Locmllaa, who haa been meatomed In a note, aect xl. j 
and Cerealli Cirica, for whom aee sect xliL and noto 
Salrldientu Onitoa was lent Into exile, and there pA 
to death by order of Domltlan. Acdiioi GUbrlo iiaf- 
fered for an extraordinary reason, la the year of his 
conaolihlp, tbe e m p er or, without any reapert for the 
dignity of a roan then actually exercdiing fanctiona 
of tbe flnt office in tbe itate, ordered him to enter the 
lilt in tbe publk apectarlet, and flgfat a Hon for the dl> 
rerfeloD of the populace. The oonsol had tbe addrew 
to kill tbe Cerodoua beaat j but, aa be, who could con- 
quer a lloo, might alay a tyrant, be wm banUhed, and 
pot to deatk JEUoa Tnmia, a man deacmded from an 
lllnatrloua family, perlabed, m Soetonlu Informa na, on 
aecooDt of some Innoeent itrokea of wit and pleasantry, 
that fell from him before Domltlan obtained tbe aore- 
retgnty ; oft nopfefeeof fwf^ew, mtiim wferm ei itrmojr. 
fef/oeoi. Salrlnna Coecelanu wma nephew to Otha 
When that e u i p e i or nw Ua aflklrs mined, and wm ra- 
aolred to ovl Ui dmyt, Ua adrlce to Ua nephew wm. 
Remember toet Otbo was your nnde } but do not re- 
member It too mocb. ** He patrmnn kBA Othoa em fnlaM 
ant obtlTlacvretur nnqnam, ant ntmlnm mamlniwet.** 
IHtt. Ub. U. a 4a Under a tyrant like Domltlan, to aeetn 
to forgrt would bare been troa poUcy \ hot the nephew 
oalebratod tbe Urth-day of Ua Qucla, and that WM a ataU 
erime. Mattoi Pompodanns had proenred faograpMcal 
eharta of all tba natl|pDa then known, asMl earrfed about 
Urn tbe apeechM of king! and fanerak, extracted from 
Liry. ForthkcoudaethewMkaiikhedtoBDiakDd,aad 
there destroyed. Herenntna Senccto, for the pmlae of j 


ben tbit ugiMt aiianblj •umHuided by tba 
pnetorliD bandi ; maD ef ooniolar raoJc dertroj- 
ed In one promlMOoiia carnage, and a number 
of illaatrieua women coodemoed to exile, or 
obliged to fly their country. Canu Metina, tbit 
dete^ied iDformer, bid la yet gained but a tin- 
gle fttUiry. ' The auigalDary Tolce of Meand- 


HeMdlua Prlscua, and Aralenui Roatlcna, for that of 
Pwtna Thraaea, were rictlnia to the inaatlate cruelty of 
the tyrant Bee tUi Tract, a S. and notes. Beaidea 
othen of lofaiior note, Flarina Clenmu, a near relation 
of the emperor, and Jointly conaul with him, A. U. C. 
^46, A. D. 06, WM condemned, thougfa a man, m Sue- 
tonlaa hM it, contemptible for bli tlugglah Indolence : 
oimtemptistimtB faerfits. Dfo aaalgns the reaaon : be 
WM accnaed of atbelam, like many othera who had em- 
braced tbe Jewish rellgiuD. In the Pagan style of that 
age, toe double charge of ■^hniam Jadalsm implied 
that Clemena renounced the gods of Rome for the Chiii- 
tlan religion. In this general mawacre the female mk 
did not escape. Arria, tba widow of Pwtai Iliraaea; 
Fannia, the widow of Helrldlua Prlamij and Flara 
OomitiUa, the wife of FlaTias demens j were diiren 
into baUahment That Agrloola did not lire to aee the 
rmlamitiea of bis country, wm some oonaoUtlun to Ta- 
dtos. who, it should seem, bad his eye on a fine paa- 
■age, in which Cicero makes a aimilar reflection on the 
death of CnaiaB, toe celebrated orator. His death, be 
uya, WM a sore afflJotloo to Ua family, a wound to the 
commonwealth, and matter of grief to all good men. 
Rot the tlmea that followed were such, that his desUb 
may be called ablemlDg tent down by toe special farour 
of Urn goda. He did not lire to aee Italy involved in a 
general war ; toe senate rent and torn by faetlona ; the 
first men in the state perpetrating the wont of crlmM | 
Ua daughter left dlaconaolate ; her bosband driven into 
exile ; toe flight of Marina, his return to Rome, and 
toe alaoghter that followed. " Fait hoc luctuneara 
sols, Bcerbum patiia^ grave bonis omnibus. Sed 11 
taroen renipublicmm cmUs secntl sunt, ut mihl non 
erepta Lncio Craaio a dlls Immortallbua vita, sed d». 
nmta mon esse vldeator. Non rldit flagrantem boilo 
Italian], non ardentem InvUUa aenatum, non aoelerla 
nefaiil prlndpes dvitatla reos, non luctum fllisr, non 
exiliom geneii, non acerblaalmam Cali Maiii fugmm, 
non iUaja post reditum itlui cwdsm omDlum crudebari- 
mam Qcero De Orutore, 11b. UL a 8. 

5 Metlos Cxrui wm one of the tribe of Infomen ; it 
was be that conducted the prosecuLion agalnit Benecio j 
see this Tract, sect X. note. Pliny tba conaul has pre- 
served this man for the execratom of poaterity. He 
tells na, that, when Regnloa, anotb^ notorloua prose- 
cutor, inveighed in open court agalBrt tbs memory of 
Senecio, tUa fallow bad tba impudence to stand up, and 
demand of Regnioa, " Wbat have you to do with my 
dead men F Do 1 disturb the aahea of CraMUs or Camar- 
luua, whom you accused In Nero’s reign f* Lacent 
UerennJum SenrdoiHmi tam Inteinpermnter, ut dixerit 
el Hetioa Carua, Quid tlbl rum msla mortuls F Num- 
qukl ego ant Craew mut Cmoeriiw molntos sum F" 
PUn. lib. I. epiat 5. Carua hM not escaped tha Indlgun- 
tkm of Juvenal : 

OMBldicl Dora nm Tslst Uctlea If ATa«na, 

Pl«ulwoi at FMt bone Ba«pil Mswc smlcl, 

■t cho nwtxraa d* aaUUtaW oaMS 

QaadHFwaai .qMMlfAMA UmI, swaa Mam 

Caiui. Jot. Hat. m 32 . 

Wlieii ptfwUm Uaibs, bWM ahtaid M aJr, 

Whb ha hi pawKh fllH Ma are ftabtan^ chair , 

4 1 
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iHU wu baurd in the AlbeDlAO citadel only; ' 
Ad efen Muu Ikbliu * wia at that time la» 


And ifW Un tba vntcta. In panp ooBvaiM, 

WboM fftUM ha iwUt bknd hatnj'di 
WtMMX MMonliitlMtmrorttwaffa, 

Anl wai (Uin bdba nij bli nf*. ^ 

iluiinf the life of Afrtcole, we ira told by Tiette that 
llrnue Caiui had gained bnt one rlctory. It weroi, 
towerer, that he contlimed to floorlah In Ua iniquity 
HI the relffB of Nerra, when the vlrtoe of that empeior 
'^onDod an aboaee, a^, by ajuit and wlae admtailittra- 
JoD, eetabUahed the peace and good order of lodety. 

1 The ruot name of thla man wia Catoiloi IfMaa- 
Imta. FUny the yoongar baa glren Ua portrait He 
Mja, that Nenra, the emperor, gara a rapper to a ae- 
leet niuBber of Menda, and that VKiaaTO (an informer 
in DomlOaii'a time) waa admitted to be one of the party, 
like dlacooTM tuned upon CA-ruLLva MaaBALiana, 
who, being bHnd, added to that mlafortone a croal dla. 
poalUon. He waa Totd of fear, of ahame, and pity, and 
Lberafore Domltimo made nae oi him aa one ofhlain- 
■tniinenti Bgalnat erery, man of worth. All who were 
at table talked of the aangulnary coonaela of thla aben- 
dooed wretch : Nerva aaked, ** What think you would 
be bla oaae, were be now allre Maoiiona (looking 
at Velento) replied, “He would rap with na." "Corahbat 
Nerra earn panda : Velento proxlmna, atqae etbm In 
alnn reoumbebat Dial omnia, com hondnem oomlna- 
rt Inddlt aarmo de Catullo Mbmalimo, qni lomlnL- 
boa orbatna, toganlo aaro mala aadtatia addtderat 
Non Terebatu, non erabeacebat, non ndaerebatu. 
BapLoi a Docnltlano non ■eona ac t^ que at ipaa caca 
et Impiorlda fbrnnUir, in opUmom qoemqae oootorqoe- 
baUir. De hcOna naqnltla rangnlaaiilaqiia aententUa In 
commune omnaa auper oouam loqoebantu. Tom ipae 
Imperator, Qdid rtrTAMOi pamuium ruraiE, u titea. 
rrT Et Maori cm, Noaitcuii omNAarr." Ub. Ir. ep. 
82, Jarenal has embalmed this man for posterity. He 
(leeoiibea him aa one of Domltlan'B ooundl, slttlDg In 
deep debate on the Important auldeot of the prodlgiooa 
Uirbot which had been preeeoted to the emperor. 
Though blind, bla admiration of the ftah rote to ecstasy : 
he turned to ^ left, when It lay (m hla right, and gare 
hli advloe with the solemn wi^m of a prlry coon, 
cellor. 

Ct omm oMctian woiiM ViUeto Catullo, 

Qal omnoAm TlM lUptbAtiiHR pMlla, 

Urada at oonaplosam neatn qoaqaa lamptra nKUtrui, 
Cacw advlalA dlraaqoa a poDta MiaUaa, 

Dlfsu ArltSaaa qal id— I ki a t ad aaaa, 

BlmUqma dtana Jtcurrt beak cfaedia. 

JvfMK. Hat. It. 

ComUofr ValMto naxi, and b9 hk dda 
Blaodj Catuu.im laanhie ob bb saUa ; 

Daon^ jat a fkrloai larar 
Anl daaplr ■"» with obamu ba cmld not lar - 
A ta^Blar, that a«ai dda wvW aia aotrlaa, 
and abara tba ocmaian ilae I 
A blbal, bMa flaim-, fram aoma bcldpa Of caU 
■akad to a mnlalai aiWatw if atata i 
B aa — l ag aUD to bag tba raad. 

A^ blaaa aadb paalag ^ I* 

Da«»av*a Jvrtmxt. 

1^ piece, where Catullus IfsaeALurDi gtttded DomW 
Uu In oouidl, wee ieaatle neu the uoient Albe (now 
J ft ie J ebonfctwelfemDei from Home. JoreoBlieyi, I 


It was In thet retreet thet MeemHnne, et fnt, gnre kk 
edrlee ; be wea aAerwarda heerd In the atnete- 
8 Bwblea Maaaa toch ap the trade of u iitf onner. 


booriof under a prowcutlon. Id a abort time 
hAer, with oar own banda * m dragged IlelTi- 


and roee to emlnenoe In guilt) but, at the time of Agri. 
ooU*! death, he waa under a proaoootiion for rapine and 
extutloD Intheprofince of Batiealn Spain. FUnytha 
younger and bla Mend Heracnlne Benecto ware ap. 
pointed by the aenate to oonduot the oa n sa In behalf of 
the prorinoa. Maaaa waa found gnllty, and hla goods 
wen ordared to be aeotir«L It appeared aoon aAer 
that the conaola were wUHng to Uata to petltione oo 
the pert of Maara Senedo was alarmed. He soepeot- 
ed an Intended embeulement of the oulprtt'a elboti, 
and, to preyent It, deelred FUny to jda him in an ap. 
plication to the oonaula FUny compiled ; they both 
attended the conaola Whan they had urged aU that 
was proper oo the occasion, Maaaa tbnugfat himMif gg. 
griered by tha aupererogatory seal of Senedo ) and to 
rerenge himaelf, Joined in tha damou agalnit Senedo 
for wrltlnf the panegyric of Helrldloa Frlaoua PUnj 
relatee the tranaartlon to hla Mend Tadtoa in the foL 
lowing manner : “ Dederat me senatna com Herennlo 
Senectooe adrooatum provlndw fiotlcB contra Bmblam 
Mtanm { damnatoque Maaaa. cenanerat ut bona tjai 
publice cnatodlrentu. Senedo, com eaploneiet coa- 
aolee poetulattonlbos Tacaturoa, conyenU me, et Qua 
Concordia, Inqult, injunctam nobla accoaatlonBm exe- 
cntl aumos, bao adsamna oonaolea. petamusqoe, ne bona 
dlaalparl alnant, quorum eaae in cuatodia debenL Turn 
ago, Si flxum tlbl ktod ao deliberatum, seqoar te, ut d 
qum ex hoc inyldla, non tua Veolmus ad 

oonanlee : didt Senedo, Qua raa ferebat : allqoa aub- 
jungo. Vixdum oonttcaeramaa, et Maaaa, queatua 
Senedonem non adrocatl fldem sed liilmld amarltodl- 
nemifflpleaae, LmpiatatkreixmpoftalaL’' FUny, Ub.rU. 
epkt S3. It was the wish uf FUny to haye Uu tacta in- 
serted In the History of DomlUan, which Tadtua waa 
probably writing { but the work la lost, and DomlUan 
has escaped the yengaanoe of hlatory. Bee In Uda Tract, 
aect 8, note. Tadtua says that Maaaa wmi a pernl- 
dooa enemy to all good men, and the cause of many 
AamlUes with which the public waa sorely grleyed. 
Hist b. ly. a fia Martial sayi of HenDogeoet, a fellow 
Uiat pilfered whererer he waa admitted, that be did not 
steal more napkins, than Maaaa did plera of gold. . 

llmnngmw UntDi mappanm, PnUca, hr at 
noBiDonin tLi, pnto. If mb fblt. 

lib. xU. cpk. St. 

3 The reader la not to imagine that this relatea to 
HelykUua Pikoua, who waa banished, and mordarad iu 
exUe, under the amperor Veapaalan. See this Tract, 
sect 8, note. If tha apology which Suetonius (In Vaa- 
pas. a U) mmkas for the coodnct of Vaspadan, be 
fboaded In truth. It k happy for the numory of the em- 
peror : If otberwlae,Veepaa\an,by hkdtadmnlaUno.pakl 
acompUaoentto rirtue. EUsabetfa pkyed Uu tome card 
In the exaonUon of Queen Mary. Tbp Helfidina oun- 
Uoned in thk piaoe by Tadtea, was tha son of tha great 
and good man. ao often celebrated by Tadtoa/ Bee hii 
eharaoter. Hist b. ly. a &. Bee ako thk Tract, aect 8. 
note. Boetonlna toya, DomlUan deatroyad Haiyldlua 
tha son. because. In a dramatic piees, called Faeu and 
(Enovm, ha threw out e aaroestlc refleotlan oo the dl- 
yora of the emperor. Buetoo. ka Deodf. a la FnbU- 
dna Certua was the parsoo who mwkrtook the aceuto- 
tioo of HelyMlos the aoo. In tfaa^ relfn of DomlUau. 
A. U. C. S47, A. D. M. FUny tha younger rektoa the 
proceeding with Indi g m tt nn He aaya, a great frtend- 
ahlp sBbdated bctwemi Uto and Uaiylto the son j as 
great as he could eulUyate with a penoo who. In dread 
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jiai to a doDfooD ; our ejm behold the dlitren 
aid meUooholy wpantkni of Mtorioiu ind 
Uuatleof ; * w« wen etaliMd with the lono- 
ceot blood of Seneolo. ' Eren Nero had the 
f^raoe to turn away hb eyea from the borron of 
hJe relfo. He oommaodad deedi of cruelty, 
bat nerer waa a apectator of the aoeue. Under 
Domltlan, It waa our wretched lot to behold the 
tyrant, and to be aeen by him ; while he kept 
a reglater of our ilfha and froana. With tbu 

of tboM daDferom tlmea, endearoored, by Urtng tn 
obKurlty and retirement, to coneeal hia exeallaitt ehar> 
acter. and do lew remarkable rirtoea. And, beeldea, 
among Uta many fUfitioiu ada of tboae deplorable 
Uroot noUdng appeared to him more atroriooi, th*« 
that a Miator, In the unate, ihooid lay handi npon a 
eeoator; a prator, upon a man of ooQiolar dignity; a 
Jodge, upon a penon aocoied. ** Porro tnter roolta 
•celera mnltomm, nolliim atrodm rldebator, gnam 
quod ba Mnatn, tenator Mitatoii, pnetorloa eonaolarl, 
reo Judex manna Intnllaret** Lib. ix. ep. U Iliia ex- 
plaloa what Tarltna meant, when be ayi, ew otem 
htaU* brought Hetoiiiut to pritoH. At the fdbera nif- 
fered thla Indignity, Tadtoa (wtio waa hlmaelf a aena- 
tor) oratoiically aayi the whole order did It ^ onr handa j 
dragged him to priaon. It will ba proper to add, that 
l^llny, aa toon ai Domitian wai pot to death, determin- 
ed to reTenge the oanae of hla tuJnrad fHend. With 
that intent, in the rery beghming of Nerra'a reign, be 
entered the aenate, and there brcmght forward hia 
rfatrge agalnit PnbUdna Certoa. The whole aaaembly 
waa thrown Into an uproar, and Pliny waa, for aome 
tima, preranted from ponaing the thread of hla apeech. 
In the modem phraae, ba waa eai/od to ordrr by the 
conaul When It came regnlarly to hla tom, be renew, 
ed the charge, and, by hla eloqnenoe, wroogfat locfa a 
wonderful change of aentiment in the minda of the 
fatbera, that be carried hla point, which waa to hinder | 
Certoa from enjoying the bonoor of the conaolahip, to | 
which be then itood next in ■orrieaiinn, for the year of , 
Rome 861, A. D. Oei PUny'aaoonaatlon waaln67. Urn! 
effect waa anawarmble to wiah of the pobllc-apirttad 
orator ) another conanl wa appointed In the room of J 
CamTci, who. In a abort Ume after, waa aelaed with hla | 
last UlneaB, and died, aooordlng to the report of the 
time, crying o°t in hia delirlona dta, that be aaw Pliny 
puriakkg him aword In hand. Bee the whole account ' 
b. hL ep. 13. 

4 Maoiicua and Amlmoa Rnitkaa were brotberii 
ffnlted not only by the tlea of natorml lAetioii, bat by 
tbeir mannariind eoogenlalTiTtQea. They were onul- | 
ly aeparatad in tba tight of the aenata, when Bortlcoa | 
waa hnniad away to exeentton, and Maorkma ordarad ! 
Into banlabmant An aeooant of the forraar haa baan ' 


. fiery rtnfe, * of i dye to r«l, that the bluih of 
font could nerer eobnr hb cheek, be marked 
the pole Unfuld oounteuaDoe of the unhei^y 
Tiotima, who ahuddered at hb frowu. 

With you, AgiiooU, we may now ooofrmta- 
bte : Tffn are hlomed, not oriy beoauae your 
lift wa a career of glory, but beoauee you were 
releaaedy when it waa happlneii to die. From 
tboee, who attended your laat momenta, it b 
well known, that you met your fate with calm 
aerenlty { willing, aa fkr aa It depended on the 
laat act of your life, that the prince ahould ap« 
pear to be Innooent. To your daughter and 
myieif yon left a load of aiBiotion. We bare 
loit a parent, and, In our dbtreae, it b now an 
addition to our heartfelt aorrowa, that we had 
it not in our power to watch the bed of alckneaa, 
to aoeth the Unguor of deollDlug nature, to gaze 
upon you with eameat affection, to aee the ex- 
piring glance, and reoelre your lait embrace. 
Your dying worda would hare beoi erer dear 
to ua ; yoar oommandu we ahould hare treaaured 
up, and graved them on our hearta. Thb aad 
comfort we hare loat, and the wound, for that 
reaaoo, plercea deeper. Divided from you by a 
long abeenoe, we bad loot you ' four yean be- 

6 Domltian'i complexica wu of oo deep a red, that 
I nothing could add to bli natoraJ oohmr, and ba waa 
I therefore uld by Pliny to be a man of unUnahlnf arro- 
I gmnoe. See aeet. 39, note. Ttka criike hare ohl«ried to 
Tadtoa, that, in thb place, be leema tee fond of an an- 
I tltbeab t be placet, they ny, the aettbd crhaaon of a 
tyranfa oonntanaooe wbkh fortified him agalrnt all 
ihame. In oppotition to the pale alckly horror of wretch- 
ee who dreaded their final doom from hb approach. But 
If (aa we have aeen, aect SB, note) Pliny, wboetndled 
no eootrut, tbonght the fact worth refolding, by what 
bw In Qnlntiliao, or any other good Judge of fine writ- 
ing, waa Tadtoa to be preeloded from an Imitation of 
truth and nature F The fixed rermlllon of the ebeek 
waa peculiar to Domitian : with other men, a iDddea 
emotion of anger foroea the blood Into the face, and na- 
ture flTea that nnerring tignaL Seneca hai obterrad, 
that men are then chiefly terrible, when the face red- 
dens, and ahame haa thrown out all Ita aymptoeia. Sylla 
waa than moat to be dreaded, when hb blood mah- 
ad into hla countenance. **Qaldam, nonqaam magb 
qoam com emboerint, timendl lunt; quasi oinnem 
reracondiain effodwint Sylla tone erat rlolentbalmiu, 
nun fadem (Jna wngob tnTna am t” Seneca eg. xL 


gireo, sect «, note. ITie latter waa restored to hb 
conntry in tbe beginning of Nerra’a reign, as appaafs 
In FUny, b. L ep. 6, where hb charaeter b aald to be 
titft of a of found acoM and Jodgment, f ormed by 
expertenca, and by hb deep aagacity able from paat 
erenta to welfh and meaaore the futnre. Bee hb an- 
awer to Nerra, thb aect note. 

6 The aeitate, amldat all theae tragk laoM, aat with, 
ent rolea or aentfanent ) a timid and ip aich l mi aaa em - 
bly, aa Flny haa it, Curi* Mda ot effogitia IWy 
anbinltted. with paatire obedknoe, to the tyrant’s wUl i 
and therefore Tacite mya that their handa wera im- 
hraed in the blood of Seartio. See leei 2, nute. 


Thb waa not the caae of Domitian ; a settled ferocltjr 
flowed on hb cheeks, and the men, who knew tbem- 
■dres marked out for destmetJon, trembled at hb ap- 
proach. 

1 Tadtos and hb wife, at the time of Agrloola’s 
death, had been fonr years absent from Rome ; on what 
account we are no where told. Soma rrtUoa snppoae, 
Uat he was banbbed by Domitian i bnt thb beema to 
be without fouDdslkm. Upehu b of opinlaa, that hb 
retreat was roiantary ; bel^ a man Incapabb of be- 
bolding, with a pm ai rB apirit, the suflarlofa of hb faL 
low-dtiuos, noder a Uoody and dcatnictire tyrant 
Tbe whole of thb panage. in which the author addraea. 
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forf, Etvt oiBo«, we are well eooTlneed, 
$lioa beet of pareota, wu duly performed by a 
moat affeotloDaU wife ; but fewer tean bedewed 
your oold remaine, and« In the partlnf moment, 
your eyes looked up for other ol^ecta, but they 
looked Id rain, and oloeed ftn* erer. > 

XL VI. If In another world there le^^ioua 
mandon for the blemed ; ' if, ae the wleeat men 


M himael/ to Agrlrola, It, perliape, u beauttfal, ■■ patbe- 
tie, uid u etefmnt an apoatropbe, ai can be found In 
Tally, or any of the moat admired oratora. When the 
antbor MjB, in tk* hM fUm^m of tight, gou lookod 
rotmd vithanatkingogtforoomuthimg that tixu absont^ 
MoriBiiiLA. IN LUca DBamaaATaaa auquid ocdli im, 
we feel the atroke of teodemeei ; we are tranaported In 
fkney to tbe beddde, and we lore to faxe on the ex- 
pbinf hero. If 'Warbnrton, hi tbe oonoloalon of the 
Emay on Man, ooold And the Are aoureea of the mb- 
lime, we may with better reaaon aay, thli apoatropbe 
contains them all. Brotler quotes a passage from tbe 
late King of Pmsala'i foneral oration on prince Henry 
of Prussia, In which be flnds either a fine Imitation of 
Tadtns, or tbe sympathy of congenial minds. **0 
piiooel qul ssTlei comblen rons m’sttei ober) com- 
blen Totre penonne m’etolt predeose j si la rolx des 
Tirana pent ar fklre entendre des morta, pretei atten- 
tlon a one rolx, qni ne roos fat pas Inconnoe ; soalfrea 
qae oe fragile monament, le seal, belosl qae Je puls 
^ger a rotre memolre, roos soit elere.” See Etoge 
du Prince Henri, par S. M. le Roi de Pruise. 

1 Tadtas, In this place, speaks hypotbetloally, bat 
with an apparent dtspodtlon to embrace tbe system of 
tbe best and wlseit men, and. It may be added, tbe per. 
suasion of mankind in erery age and nation. That the 
sool of man is not exUngalsbed with his animal life, 
bat passes, la that awful moment. Into some new re- 
gion of existence, or transmigrates into some other 
being, has been, at all times, the opinion, or tbe oon- 
Jectore, or the wish, of tbe rudest sod most sarage 
tribes ) and this onlrersal consent, Qoero obaenrea in 
tbe first Toscnlsn, Is the law of natore speaking In tbe 
boman heart ** Omni autem In re oonsensio omnium 
gantinm lax natora pntanda ast" Hen of stody and 
deep specolatlon adopted what they saw rooted in the 
mass of the people ; and, haring no better guide than 
tbe dim Uffat of nature, they eatabliibed their schools 
of philosophy, and taught tb^ dlflereut systems. 'Die 
floowUe and Platoulc professors declared for the im- 
murtalliy of tbe soul, and some of tbetr proofs are 
abort of notbluf but rerelatloiL 'His Stole sect did not 
embrace the doctrine in its foil extent ; according to 
their hypothesis, certain oboMn spirits might hare 
their existence prolonged in a future world, but not to 
eternity. Ibey sUorred ns, layi Cicero, the duration 
of a crow, admitting that tbe soul may exist hereafter, 
bat not for erer. *' Stold antem usnram nobis larglun- 
tor tamqnam comldbosi din mansoma aiont animos^ 
•omper, neganL" FirH Tutculan, a 38. It was re- 
serred for Epicorua to deny tbe attrlbntee of the Su- 
preme Being, and to tewh tbe gloomy doctrine of annl- 
Ulatkia. That pfalloaopber, borrerer, did not long make 
head against tbe general senee of mankind. He gained 
some apostates | bat their rrrltlngi hare long 
dlMppcarad, and their tenets are now snpported by 
the poetry of Lncretlna only. Macroblus, In his re- 
marks on the SoMMiUM Scipioris of Cicero, has mes- 
tkmed tbe triumph of a better and more moral doctrine. 
The Imm a te riality, he says, as well ss tbe Immortality, 
of the Bonl, has gidned tbe general ament ** Obtinult 


hare tbonfbt, tbe eoul la not extlngnlobed with 
the body ; may you enjoy a state of eternal fell, 
olty I From that otatlon behold your diaoonao. 
late family ; exalt our mlnda from fond regret 
and unaTaUlnf grief to the contemplation of 
your rlrtoee. 'fboee we moat not l^ent; it 
were impiety to auUy them with a tear. To 
cheiieh their memory, to them with 

our pralite, and, if our frail condition will per- 
mit, to emolate your bright example, ' will be 
the tmeet mark of our reapect, the bast trlbnte 
your family can offer. Your wife will thus 
preaerre the memory of the beat of huabands, 
and thus your daughter will proTo her Alial 
piety. By dwelling conatantly on your wordy 
and actloDi, they will have an illaatrlous char- 
acter before their eyee, and, not content wiili 
tbe bare Image of your mortal frame, they will 
hare, what is more yalnable, the form and fea- 
ture! of your mind. I do not mean by this to 
cenaure the cuatom of preserring in brass or 
marble * the shape and stature of eminent meii ; 


non^mlnui de inoorpormlltate anlma, quam da immor- 
tallt a te sententia.” Cicero, in Tsiious parts of hln 
works, malntalfiod tbe mm« doctrine, and In one admir- 
able sentence seems to hare compressed the whole 
force of tbe argnmenL That, he says, which fecit), 
which thinks, which deliberates, end wlll^ Is of bearen- 
ly origin, and, for that reason, must be immortal. 
** Q oMq ii td est Ulnd, qnod lantlt, quod saplt, quod rult, 
quod riget, coDleste et dlrlnum est, ob eamque rciu 
wtemnm sit neoeue est.^ Bat this doctrine, amidst 
tbe contentions of dogmallcal sects, was far from belug 
estobUshed. Wise men embraced IL Ut eapienMus 
placet, says Tadtos ; and be may be allowed to bavo 
embraced tbe most orthodox opinion. If the Immortal- 
ity of tbe soul was not ■ settled article of his creed, at 
a time when tbe light of rerelation rras not yet diihised 
orer tbe Chrlatlaa world. It la bowsrer probable, that 
be, who possessed a oomprabenslre and ■oblimo uuder- 
standlng, was not content rrlth the grorelUng nodoD of 
failing into nothing, but aspired, and wished, and hoped, 
to enjoy a future state of Immortality. He was con- 
sdous of the dlgulty of human natore, and thence pro- 
ceeded tbe fine addreos to the departed spirit of bis 
fstbcr-ln-law. 

k The text Is left by tbe copyists In s mingled oond!^ 
tlon. llw words, as they stand, cannot be redooed to 
any kind of senee. Jdmtraticme U potim, ten^oralUme 
Unu*but, et n nature euppadUet, iiu.rruii deoerewtut. 
Llpsins and Orotiua hare cootrlbated their ni* 

I Ilia former reads, Jdmrr ati eme te peUue, te tewtperaH. 
tnu laad»hut , and (Instead of mikliuw, which la totally 
nalotelllgible), Orodus adds, rtuu U^di ns deeoremtu. 
Ont of tbe word tHmiRtndtme a bad transcriber might 
makemihfiMa LaBlettsrtetfalnkaltmlghtbewaMJsnt, 
sod that eoojeetnre has bean adopted In the tnmUdea 

9 Cicero has a sendenent analogous to what Is here 
said by I'adtna Sarrias telpklas eould Is a rs no mon- 
ument eqnai to tbe portrait of Us mannma, bta rlrtue, 
Us constancy, and Us talents, which sttU sorrlred In 
hla son. Nullum monmaentom ctmloa SarrliM Snlpt- 
dua ralinqaara potoarat. quam afflgtm mem 
rlrtada, oonstandm, IngaaU, Abom.” See tbe Tenth 
Phihppto. MardaJ, in an slagant aplgram, irlahns 
that the painter's art could deUneata tbe manners and 
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but butti and itatuei like tbelr orlglDaU, are 
frail aad perlabable. The aoal la formed of finer 
elements, and Its inward form Is not to be ex- 
prixsed by the band of an artist with udcod- 
•elons matter: our manners and onr morals 
may In some degree trace the reaemblanoe. All 
of Agricola, that gained oar lore, and raised our 
admiration, still subsistB, and will erer subsist, 
preaerred In the minds of men, the register of 
ages, and the records of fame. Others, who 
figured on the stage of life, and wae the wor- 
thies of a former day, will sink, for want of a 
faithful historian, * Into the common lot of oblU 


the mind of hie friend : taat would make tbe best pic- 
ture In the world. 

An uiinun oioni ■niinnmqiM afflngan p u t | 
rokbrlor In IvrU tuOU UWU Caret. 

Lib. K. eplg- 3V 

4 So we read In Horace : 

Vi roTlei mill AffmiMmjMna 
MulU, HdonDcillUohiTmnbllM 


Tlon, Inglorloas, and unremerabered ; whereas 
Agrioola delineated with truth, and fairly con- 
signed to posterity, * will surrlTe himself, and 
triumph over the Injuries of time. 


thcmuu ifBatlqM hnia 
Nocta, ctnm qsU vsta Hcra. 

Lib. Ir. mU B. 

Vila m th* tbs MS*^ pride 1 

Tbarbad do post, lad Ibardladi 
In nln iba; icb«aMd| h) rrln lb*} btad | 

Tbt; had no poat aad an dond. ror n. 

b FUny. the consul, retomsd thsnkiio Tseltas for 
desliinf in scoonnt of the elder Pliny's de at h , that he 
miffat trmnnslt It with Unth to posterity. Hli ancle, 
be wyi, If oelebrsted by snob s writer, will be Immor- 
tsL Pliny, b. ri epiit 16. That part, boweTer, of oor 
sothor’s works hss not come down to os, and the pro- 
pbeoy has BO fsr fsllod. Tbe prediction of Todtos Is 
completely reriiled : Agrirols is rendered immortsl ; 
he llree in the hlstorlsn’s page, end will oontinoe to ds 
BO, Bs long as men retain a taste for tbe beet end truest 
model of biography. 
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Defects of ancient eloquence : the moilcrn style more refined and elegant. XI. The chaiactir qf 
CalvHSy Calius, Casarond Brutus, ami also of Asinius Pollio, anil Messnla Corrinus.—\\ll, 
Tim praise and censure of Cktro.— XXllI. The true rhetmical art consisls tn blending the rirlnct 
qf ancient oratory trilh the hrnuiics of (he modern shjlt . — XXIV, Malernus observes that there 
can be no dispute a! out the superior rqmtatiun oj the ancuul orators : he Ihivcfnc calls ufion Mes- 
sola to take that point for granted, and proceed to an inquiry info the cause.t that produced so great 
an alteration. — XXV. After some observations on the doyacnce oj Calviis, Asinius PoUio, ( wsar, 
Cicero, and others, lilessah jrraises Gracchus and Lucius Crasshs, but cchsurct Mcrceuai, Gallio, 
and Cassius iSercrus.—XXVll. Maternus reminds hfessala of the true point in question ; Messaln 
pivceeds to assign the causes which occfuioued the decay of tloqucnce, such as the dissipation of the 
young men, the inaltcution of their f/arehts, the ignorance of rhetorical professors, and the total nr* 
gleet of ancient discipline. XXXIV. lie proceeds to cjcphin the plan of study, and the tnslilu- 
tions, customs, and various arts, by which orators were formed in the (me qf Ihervpuhlte.— X X X V. 
The defects and rices in the new system of education. In this part of the dlalni^ue, the lequel nf 
Meiaalae diwiourw in lout, with the whole of what was mid hy Seniiidun, and bepinnlii(f of 
Mateniua; the lupplement goei on from thii place, distinguished by inverted r^imniais and thi 
wctioni marked witli numerical figiirei. 1. JUessula dewribes the prisumption oj the young ad* 
vacates oh their first appearance at the bar / their want of legal knowledge, and the absurd habits 
which they contracted in the schools qf the rhetoricuins. 2. Eloquence tuitiUy ruined by Ike prevejh- 
(or*. MessaUi concludes with desiring Secundus and A/atimus to assign the reasons uhuh hat^ 
occurred to them. 4. Secaadu* gives kis opinion- The change of gon rumcnl proiluccJ a new mmie 
qf eloquence. The orators under the emperors endeavoured to he iugcnious rather lhan uniuraL 
Sineca the first who introduced a false Usle, which sliU jirevatled in the reign of VespnsioM. ft. 

iK 
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lAci^JjgrgutUugkt the adfcatti of kit time the disgnctful art of hiring nppltudert b 
festion. Thin toai the bne <f ali tnu oratory, and, for that muon, MeUemut was right 
nonndng the/onm altogether. 10. Matemus acknowledges that he teat dugueied by the iW 
ful practices that prevailed at thi bar, and thertfore resolved to devote the rest (f his time to met 
and the muses. 1 1. Jh apology for the rhetoricians. The praise of Quintilian. lYue eloq^e^ 
died with Cicero. IS. The loss qf liberty was the rum of genutne oratory. Demosthenes Jiouriskei 
under a free government— The OT\%\rul gom oo from this place, to the end of the Dialo^ur 
X X XV 1. Eloquence Nourishes most m times qf public tumuU—The crimes tf turbulent ct]' 
sens supply the orator wUh his best materials.— XXXV U. In the time qf the republic oru 
torical talents were necessary qualifications, and without them no man was deemed woHhu ^ 
being advanced to the magistracy.— XXXV 111. The Roman orators were not confined in point 
qf time ; they might extend their speeches to what length they thought proper, and could even 
adjourn— Pompey abridged the Uberty qf speech, and Umiled the tiuie.—XXXlX. The very 
dress qf the advocates under the emperors was prejudicial to eloquence.— XL. True eloquehre 
springs from the vices qf men, and never was known to exist under a calm and settled goremment 
-XLI. Eloquence changes with the times-Every age has its own peculiar advantages, and inci 
dmis comparisons are unneceuary.—XLll. Conclusion qf the dialogue. 
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DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY, 

OR TUI CAUUi or 

CORRUPT ELOQUENCE.* 


1. You hire often Inquired of me, any good caiiJM it ban proceeded, tbit while innieot time* 
friend Joatui Fablui, ' bow and from wUat diipbty a race of great and iplendid orulon, the 


* Hie scene of the foUowlog Dialogue ii laid in Uie I 
tilth year of Vespulan, A. U. C. 828. A. D, Ihe 
commentatorB are much divided In their opinions abont 
the real author ; his work they ail agree is a master, 
piece la the klndj written with taste and Judgmoatj 
entertainlngi profound, and eicganL But whether It is 
to be ascrlbod to Tadtoa, tiuintilian, or any other 
peraoa whom they cannot name, is a'qnestlon npoo 
which they have eihausted a store of loarulng. lliey 
have given ua, according to their custom, much contro- 
verfry, and little deciaion. In tbiaAeld of conjecture 
LI pel us led the way. He published. In 1574, the lint 
good edition of Tacitui, with judidous emcndaliona of 
the text, and notee to illustrate every passage which he 
thought wanted eiplanatlou. He was, beyond all 
qutatlon, a man of genius and great erudition. He, and 
CaiauboD, and ScaJiger, were called the tnumvlrate of 
literature. IJpaiua, however, Btands dlstinguiahed by 
his taste ond lila pollleDOw Comnieutatori In general 
seem to think, as Doctor Bentley expressed it, that (Afy 
an mding topotUrxt^ uptm ike back of an ancient , and 
being well mounted, they imagine that to prance, and 
abow all their paces, and dash through thldt and thin, 
and bespatter all who eome In their way, Is the true 
dignity of a critic. lipeini w-u not of ihU dais: to | 
great learning he united a fine taste, and polished man. j 
nera. Ho Umught for himself, and he decided with : 
candonr ; never dogmaUcal, or prVBumlng to dictate to , 
others. He says expressly, Dtro we , mm o/iii nihil 
prreo fuod tegtuintur. With regard to Uie present 
ditlogup, bad It not come dowm to ui In a mublaled 
state, be pronounces it In point of style, lieaoty of in- j 
rention, and sound Judgment, equal to the best models 
of antiquity. But who wu the real author, teems to 
him ■ problem not easy to be solved. He sees Dothlnf ^ 
of the manner pecnllar to Tacitus ; in the place of 
brevity, be finds diffoilTe periods, and the rich, the 
flond, and the arapUlled sentence, instead of the -con- 
rise, the Ylose, and nerrou?. An author be admits, 
may, by continual practice, acquire a cast of thought 
and expression lytto be lound Inhisearly prodoctionsi 
hut still be roost retain some traces of Ws original man- 
ner. The age id Tacitus does not seem to him to cor- 
rtepond with the Ume, wben Ibe speakers In the Dia- 
logua met to discuss lbs question, Tacitus, be wyx. 


was promoted by Vespaslsn, snd from that clrrum. 
stance he infers that he was not so yonng, aa the writer 
of the Dialogue represents hlmwlf iu the fint sectnui. 
He once thought that QuiuUlian had the t>e«t claim, 
since that writer, in the intmdurtlou to the sixth bonk 
of bu Inititntes, layi expressly liwt hr putliHhed a tm- 
tlae on the subject : Librum, quern de caushi corTtiptus 
I eloquentl* emlsl hut up<m duo reflectlmi, Llpslus 
fairly owns, that Quintilian, iu the blxth id Vesptulan, 
was far from behig a young man. He adds, w hether 
It be ascribed to Tacitns or QulnUUuu, no limonvenU 
eiicd can arise, since the tract Ittclf Ih beaulirnl : but, u 
to himself, hii doubts are not removed : he still mnalns 
In suspense. " Cum multa dlxerlm, rlaudo tainen om- 
nia hoc responsu; mini non LiQi’kOi'.” (inmovlus 
Picbena, Ryrklui, Rbeoanus, and others, hare entered 
I warmly into the dispute. An elegant inuden writer 
I has hasarded a new conjecture. The last of BIr Thomas 
! Fitxosborne’s Ii>tteri Is a kind of preface to Mr Mel. 

I moth’s 1'ranilatlon of the Dialogue Wfure ui. He says, 

' of all the ronversaliou pieces, w hether ancient or mu- 
! dern, either of Ibe moral or polite kind, he knowa not 
' one more elegantly written than the little anonymoiu 
Dialogue oinremlng the rise and decline of eloquence 
among the Roroaiva Hr culls it unonymouB, though be 
li Bwure, that It baa been ascribed not only to Tscilui 
and Quintilian, but even to Suetoniua. The rcsiwius, 
however, are so Incom luslve, that lie Ih bwllned to give 
U to the younger Pliny. He Uiinks It perfectly coin- 
rides with Plliiy’H agej It is sddrest-cd tu one of hb 
particular frionda, and b marked with similBr expret. 
sioos iud BcntliiieDta. But, wlUi all due Hobmbaloo to 
Mr Melmolh, lib new randldali* cannot lung bold os la 
suspense. It sppears in the aenmnt of the eruptloa of 
Mount Vesuvius, inwhU h Pliny’s uncle lost hb Hfa 
A. U. C. Ktt. A. D. TV, that Pliny was then eighteen 
I years old, and, as the Dlaiogue whs In 828, he could 
then be no more than fourteen ; a UtiM* of life, when b« 

' wu neither fit In be admitted to a learned debate, noi 
capable of undentandiug IL Besides IhU, two letters 
to bli friend tAiiuiire still extant j one lo the first 
book, f piit. 1 1 i the other, book vU epkt B. No men- 
tion of the Dialogue orenrs in either of btt tfi, 
I nor in aay olbor part of bb works ; t drnimitaiire, 
which oouW scarce bars happened to a writer aa tea* 
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A dialogue 


pTMMit difplritod, and without any claim 
to the pralie of eloquence, ha* •carcely retained 
the name of an orator. By that appellation 
we now diitinguiHh none but thoee who flour- 
bhed In a former period. To the eminent of 
the present day, we give the title of apeaken, 
pleader*, advocate*, patron*. In short, every 
thing but oratora. 

The inquiry is In ite nature delicate ; tend- 
ing. If we are nut able to coutend with antl- 


derly anxious about lila litL^rary chnrarter, if the work 
In qocstloii had been the produrtl<in of liin pen. Brotler, 
the last, and. It may be said, tlie best of all the edltoru of 
Tadtufl, La of opiniou tlmt h trutt, so beautiful and 
judicious, oufl[ht uot, wi til out bi'ttur reaaons than have 
been a* yet asalgiuMi, to be adjudged from Tiu'ltus to 
any other writer. He reUen mmJi on the first edition, 
which WBS published at Vouico cuntuliung (he 

hut six hooka of (ho Aniiala (the firnt bIx not being 
then found), tlio five booka of the Hiatory, and tlie 
Dialogue, ontitlcHl, Comelii Taciti Equiti» Rotnani Dm- 
logTU rftf Qratiiri/nu duris. Then' wore alwo lu the 
Vatican, moDascript copies of the Dialogue dc Qmlor- 
ibHM, In 1515, when the dx first Annals were found in 
Oermany, a new wlltlnn, under the patronage of Leo X. 
was published by BenaUdofl, carefully collated with the 
manuscript, wlilch was aftenvurds plna*d in the I'lo- 
rentlno IJbmry. TTioai* early outhorltletj preponderate 
with Broiler against all modem conjecture; more c«pe- 
cially, siiiai tho ago of Tacitus agreea with the time of 
the Dialogue. He was four years older thou his friend 
Pliny, and, at elgiitcen, mlgiit proiterly allowed by 
hi* friends to be of Un'Jr piirty In two years after- 
wards (A. U. KiO), he nuurl^Hl Agrlcola’s daughter, ojmI 
he expreasly says, (Life of Agricola, sect ix.) that he 
WBB then a very young maa Tho urgumeute, dmmi 
by the aernral (nmmentators from the ditference of style, 
IhntJer thinks ore of no weight Tlie stylo of a young 
author will natumlly dllSi'r from wlmt lie has Bottled by 
practice at on advanced period of life, lliUi has been 
obaerved In many eminent writers, and In none more 
than Lipelas himself. His language, in the outuet, 
was easy, flowing, and elegant; but, as he advanced 
In years, it boiwno abrupt, aJid harsh. Tacitus 

relates a conversation ou a literary Butde<’t; and in 
such a piece, who can expect to find the style of 
an historian or an annohst P for these reaeons Brotler 
thinks that this Dlnlogim may, Mith good reason, be 
ascribed to Tadtus. llie tnuiHlator enters un fartJier 
into the controversy, than to say, that In a case where 
i^ertolnty cannot be obtained, we must rest satlsflea with 
the best evidence (he nature of the thing will admit 
Tlie dispute is of no importance ; fur, as Liptdus says, 
whethar we give tlie Dialogue to Quintilian or to 
Toeitn*, DO IncoavenleDce can arise. Whoever was tiie 
aatbor, It is a performance of uncommon beauty. 

Before we dose this introduction, it will not be im- 
proper to say a word or two about Brotler'i supidement. 
In the wreck of andent literature a conaldorablo port of . 
this Dialogue has perished, and, by conaequeDoo, a| 
cfaaim 1* left, much to be lamented by rmy reader 
of taste. To avoid the inconvenience of a broken 
context, Brotler lias endeavoured to compenaate for 
the lots. What he hai added, will be foond in the pro- 
gr ea * of the wofk j and as it is executed by the learned 
editor with great elegance, and equal probaUhty, It i* 
hoped that the lusertlmi of it will be mure agree^e to 
the ivadiT, than a dull peude of melancholy regret 


qoity, to Impeach oar genia*, and If we are not 
willing, to amiga our Judgment An answer 
to so nice a queetion Is more than I should ven. 
ture to undertake, were I to rely altogether 
upon myself: but It happens, that 1 am able to 
state the sentiment* of men diitlngaiahed by 
thefr eloquence, sach a* It is in modem times; 
having, lu the early part of my life, been pre- 
sent at their conversation on the very subject 
now before iis- What 1 have to offer, will not 
be the result of my own thinking : it is the 
work of memory only ; a mere recital of whut 
fell from the must celebrated orators of their 
time : a set of men, who thought with Nubtilily, 
and expressed themselves with energy and jire- 
cislon; each, in his turn, assigning dilfercnt 
but probable causes, at times insisting on thr 
same, and, in the course of the debate, main- 
taining his own proper character, and the 
peculiar c.Lst of bis mind. What they said upon 
the occasion, 1 shall relate, as nearly us may be, 
in the style and manner of the several speakers, 
observing always the regular coarse and order 
of the controversy. For a controversy it cer- 
tainly was, where the speakers of the present 
age did not want an advocate, who supported 
their cause with zeal, and, after treating anti- 
quity with sufficient freedom, and even derision, 
assigned the palm of eloquence to the practisei's 
of modem times. 

II. Cuni.M’ius Materhus * gave a public 
reading of bis tn^edy of Cato. On the follow- 
ing day Q rejKirt prp\'ailcd, that the piece Lad 
given ambrago to the men in power. ITie 
author, It was said, had laboured to display his 
favourite character in the brightest colours ; 
anxious for the fame of his hero, but regardless 
of himself. This soon became the topic of pub- 
lic conversation. Matemns received a visit 
lirom Marcus Aper ” and Julius Secundus,* 


1 Jontua Fablos wm consul A. U. d 851, A D. HI. 
Bnt BB he did not begin the year, his name does not 
appear In tho Fasti Coxbulaoxs. There are two let- 
trrs to libn from hla fr-lond Pliny ; the first, lib. i cplst. 
11; the other, lib. viL ep 8. It is remarkable, that in 
the last, the author talks of sending some of his wrltlngii 
for his friend's perusal; qtupram gxdd potmimum ei 
mtgu meu Ubi exhibmu^i but not a word is said about 
tho decline of eloquence. 

2 Concomlng Motenius nothing is known with tny 
Idnd of rertalnty. Dio relates that a sophist of that 
name, was put to death by Domltlan, for a schoed deda- 
mation against tyrants ; bat not one of tlio comment aton 
wnturea to assert that be was tlic CHriaUm Afaterws^ 
who mokes so consplcaonB a figure lu the Dbdognu 
before us. 

3 No mentian is made of Marcus Aper, either by 
Quintilian or Pliny. It is supposed tliat he was father 
of Marcus Flavins Aper, Avho was iubstltuted ctmsul 
A U. C. 083, A. D. 13(1 Hli ormtoiical diurscter, and 
that of Seenndus, as we find than drawn In this section, 
are not unlike what M’s are told by Qcero of Cnasui 
and Antonins. Craasos, be say^ uxi not wlllinf to be 
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both men of geniui, ind the firtt orrumeuti of 
the forirni. 1 was, at that time, a coneUnt 
attendant on thoaa eminent men. J beard 
them, not only in their scenei of public buHineaa, 
but, feeling an inclinatiun to the uune studiea, ' 
1 foUowed them with nil the ardour of youthful 
emulation. I ttiu admitted to their private 
partiea; J heard their debatee, and the amuae- 
ment of their social hour* . I tnjRsured up their 
wit, and their sentiments on the various topics 
which they had dittcuned in conveniatiou. 
lles{>ected as they were, it must, however, be 
acknowledged that they did not escape the ma- 
lignity of criticiisun. It was objected to Secun- 
duH, that he had no coinmuiid of words, no How 
oflarigUHge- and to A]ier Unit he was indebti'd 
for his tame, nut to art or liteiature, but to the 
natural ])nwers of a vigorous uiKleintandiiig. 
Ibe truth is, the style ot tlic loriner was re- 
markable lor its purity J concise^ yet free and 
copious: and the latter |Wtis siiHiciently versed 
in hII brariclica of general erudition. It might ' 
be said of him, that he despised literature, not 
that he w'anted it. He thought, perhaps, that, 
by scoruing the aid of letters, and by drawing 
altogether from his own fuud. his fame would 
stand on a more solid roundatiuii. 

HI. We went loyether to pay our visit to 
Matemus, UjaiU entering his study, we found 
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him with the tragedy, which be had i^d on the 
preceding day, lying before him. Secundus 
began : And are you then so little affected by 
the censure of malignant critics, as to persist in 
cherishing a tragedy which has given so muoh 
offe-nce? Perhaps you are revising tlie piece, 
and, after retrenching certain passages, intend to 
send your Cato into the world, J will not say 
Improved, but certainly less obnoxious. Phera 
lies the poem, said Matermis j you may, if you 
think proper, jaruse it with all its irajHirlw,- 
tions on its hesd. If Cato lias omlilrd any 
Ibiiig, Tbyeatrs, * at my uext*rrading, shall 
atone for all deficiencies. 1 have formed the 
fable of a tragedy on that subject . titc plan Is 
warm in my Imagiuallon, and, lUst 1 may give 
my whole time to it, I now am eager to dea- 
p;itrh an edition of I'jito. Marcus A|ier intcr- 
|>ose<l : And arc you, liiilci'd, so eniiinoured ot 
your dmmntic muse, as to renounce your ora- 
torieai rhameter, and the honours of your pro- 
li^sion, in order to nncriliie your time, I tiiiiik 
it was lately to Medea, uud now to I’hyestes 
A our friendH, in tlie mean time, rxjH*cL your 
patronage; the coioiiicN * invoke your aid, and 
the inunicipnl cities invite you to iliebar. And 
surely the weight td ho m.niy cauHes may be 
deemed suHicieut, without tliin new Hollciiudn 
imposed up<iii you by Domitius ’ or Cato. And 


tliucigltt <14*6111 iit(‘ of literatrin', but lie iKb4.Hl to have it 
said of lilui, tlmt lie dehpitWHl it, and priiferred the pood 
fccmio ol till' to the rr(iii('in<'nt.l of Groint'. An- 

touiuH, ou th»‘ otliiT liaud, ivim of oplni<»ii that his 
foDicTioiild rli*e to prt'iitiT niiipiiltud(‘, if lie wiis 4-on- 
eWered an a larm ivholly iJlitonite, iumI void of •‘diiratliin. 
lu tUid iiauimT they both ej^pectiHl to iiun'HM' their 
popiiliinty; tlie former liy deisin‘'inp the Grei'k", imd 
tlie iat1<*r by nut kii(u\ iiip Iheni “KiiUhtH.* In ntr<*qne 
cortun, nt CruK'HiM non turn exittnnnri Ai-llet non ! 
dldlcihso, qiiQiii ilia (l»*i*plcere, et laietrorani hmuliiuni lit 
omul genere prudeuhum OrwclB anhrfcire, AnrujiUia 
Biitcm probulHliorein populo orationeui fore ceus4-hat 
Buam, si oiuniiio <Ji<bi-hu4e nuiii]inini puturidor ; utqiie ita 
BO uttTTjui* pruvloreiii fore, hi alter conleiniuTe, alti'r lUi 
Bowe quldein tirsecoH > ideret or, " Cieeni De Orat. Jib. 
li cap. 1. 

4 ^ilntilLan inakeH lionoiiruhle mentlou of JuHiih 
SectmduB, who, If he had not lioeii iirejiiaturely cut titf, 
would have trajiMnltted hln name to iMMtiTlty onioiip 
the most ctdehratiid oralora. Ife w'onld have added, and 
he was dally doing it, whatever was roquluite to com- 
plelo hia oratoricaj g<*niiis ; and all tliut cimld l»e dc^diTd, 
was more vigour In argnmnit, and more htU'ution to 
matter and Betithni’iit, than to the chiice of wordo. 
But he died tod soon, and hi^ thine wiia,^lu some deproe, 
luterceptod. He lias ootwltlbituiKilnp, left a coosldeir- 
able name. His diction was rich and copbou; be ex. 
plained every thing with grace and elcgiince , hlx period^ 
flowed with a suavity that charmed his aiidieDre; bis 
language, when metaphorical, wsh bokl, yet aminde; 
and, if he haiarded an unuMial phnuie, he nus Justified by 
the energy with wftch his nioHiiing wm conveyed. 
"Julio SeOTudo, si longhir coqtlgiHeet a^as, darbadmuiu 
profecto nomen oratorto apud porteros foirt A^Jedbwet 
euim, atque a<yidehat, OBterln vLrtutiboi suhi, quod 
da^derarl poteet^ id e«t autem, ut esaet molto nwgia 


pugiiHT, Ot BirpJu'* imI nimni renim iiJi elm iiHone res. 
plcerot. L'u'tennii liitenTpInt- (iiirKiiii> luiigitmii silil via- 
dicut lor*uui La est fHi'uuiliii, loiit.i in t‘\jilu“audii, (luod 
veht, pnitiu; tlini XiukIuIiiiu, etb’iie, cl 
diceiiill gciiiiH, tunta i (TiHiriiiii, eliiiio i|ii.c (i^'Uiii)>t» 
Mint, proprK'his, tiuitii in iiniltiiHlmii, ex jM<ricti|o |H‘ti- 
tix, hipiiifliviutiiL’ Oiiiiitil lilt, X, H, I It IX rciiiiirkdliJe, 
tlmt QuinliJnui, ni his ll-t *if llom.iii u^l^o^^, bax 
iiellh«‘r mi'iilioiietl MuhTiiu*>, inir M.in’H'i A|kt '1 h«i 
Dmlopne, for tlmt rca-oii, ^c'cnlx In ln' iiiiiir<ii»4“rl> 
iiM’rllH‘d to linn : imoi n lio fi^nire m iiun li in tin* ini|nir> 
4x»iMvmiiig oralor> , w<»ul(l not lm\i‘ lu'i'n mnUtml bj tlin 
4iitie who tlionglit LlnHr convi'r-Jitlim ooMli nTonJing 

5 'Jliyeste^ xviih a romiiioii lunl it4iitiilir Mi)ij<“ct of 
ancient trnf4*dj. 

JndiamlST lltm prlrmU*, ri propr wxxo 
DlgnU c&niilnlbci nursn lo na 1'h.Teiar 

Hdilat Astl'urr nr. 90 

fi It was tlie ruAtom of tin* rolonlroi and ninninpal 
towno, to pn> iJirir court t<p wmic gn'ut orjilor at llisw, 
hi order l<i obtain bln patroiHUfe, m licrieM'r they should 
blue orcawou to a]»|ily lo iJic H'noU* for a redrese of 
griexuuceM. 

7 I^rtJfiitinx MTiH nnotber Buljctl f»f tmgefly, taken 
ftoin tJie Unman story. A\Tio lie wax,' i1ih>x not rlearly 
a}>pc*ar. HnitiiT thiukFj it wa-i IhnnKliix, tin* nioxvimI 
euemy of JuliuH ( ii'oar, who luovixl In tin* x4*niU*' for a 
law* to recall that gr-iH’raJ from tlie crnnniiunl »rf the 
army in (mul, and, afteroardh, on the l>reukiiig out o4 
the 4'ivJl war, fell braxely'at tlu* Isaile of Iluiraalia. 
See Su 4 *tonlus, Life of Ni^i, seitioii ‘2. Such a 4 liarac. 
ter inlgbt fiinilKh lha suhjeet of a tragedy 'fhe U<arum 
p<a*ts were in the haliit of emirbing their drama with 
douMsdie nccum*u<*es, and tla* pradice was i)<|ilau<hil 
by Horace. 
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must joa thuB wuU all your tlmcy a m ari n g 
youraelf for erer with aoeDea of fiotJtloiii dla- 
traai, and atill labouring to add to the foblea of 
Greece the incldenU and characters of the 
Roman story? 

IV. The sharpaesa of that reproof, replied 
Matemns, would, perhaps, have dlioonoerted 
me, if, by frequent repetllioD, It had not lost 
its sting. To differ on this subject is grown 
famiilar to ub both. Poetry, it seems, is to 
expect no quarter ; you wage an incessant war 
against the followers of that pleasing art ; and I. 
who am charged with deserting my clients, 
hare yet erery day the cause of poetry to defend. 
Rut we have now a fair opportunity, and 1 
embrace It with pleasure, since we have a 
person present, of ability to decide between us; 
a judge, who will either lay me under an in- 
junction to write no more verses, or, as I rather 
hope, encourage me, by hli authority, to re- 
nounce fur ever the dry employment of forensic 
causes (In which 1 have had my share of drudg- 
ery), that 1 may, for the future, be at leiiore to 
cultivate the sublime and sacred eloqueD<« of 
the tragic muse. 

V. Secundui desired to be heard : 1 am 
aware, he said, that Aper may refuse me as an 
umpire. Before be states hit objections, let me 
follow the example of all fair and upright 
Judges, who, in particular cases, when they feel 
a partiality for one of the contending parties, 
desire to be excused from bearing the cause. 
The friendship and habitual intercourse, which 
1 have ever cultivated with Saleius Bassus,' 


Nk minimum nwadre derru, reiUgli Gnca 
dnorarc, vt cuiebnn donmtif 

au rorr. TCT. 2SC. 

No pnth U) fknM oar poeti Inft antrted : 

Nor inull tbelr mcrll, when vllh ooudoof prldo 
Thej icomed to Uki ftom Gnoc* lha ilorlad Ibama, 

BbI darrd to line their on domoiLic fSme. 

F&Ajrcn' IlonAOK. 

1 There were at Rome Beveml eminent men of tJie 
name of Eassiu. With regard to the person here called 
BaJeiiu BasenB, the commentatora have not been able to 
glean much Information. Borne hn> e conttmdod that It 
was to him Peruiu addressed his sixth satire : 

.Admorlt jun fartuu feco te, Bmm, Babino. 

Bat if we may beUeve the old scboliast, hli name was 
CcaTT^s Bsssirs, a mneh admired lyric poet ; who wbm 
living on hh own fann, at the time when Mount Vesu- 
vlui discharged its torrents of Are, and made the country 
round a scene of desolation. The poet and his honae 
were dver^’hehned by the eruption of the lava, which 
happened A. U. Khf, in the reign of Tttos. Qnintillsn 
■ays of him (b. x. chap 1.), that If after Horace any 
poet deserves to be mentioned, CsmlaB Bassns was the 
maa " Si quern at^icere veUs, is erlt Cmlus Baasua'* 
Balelus Baasna b mentioDed by Juvenal ss an eminent 
poet In di s tr e ss : 

- — At Bemno twOqM BsWo 

GUrla ^[QsoUUbvt qstd wH, il giorla uatra tM f 

Bat. tU. im. V). 


that excelJeot msn, and no loss oxoelleut poet, 
are well known : and let me add, If poetry Is to i 
be arraigned, 1 know no oUent that can offn | 
such handsome bribes. I 

My businen, replied Aper, Is not with St- | 
leius Bsssub ; let him, and all of his description, j 
who, without} Ulenta for the bar, devote their ; 
time to the muses, pursue their fa voorlte amuse- ' 

nmnt without Intemiptiou. But Matemus ! 

must not think to escape in the crowd. I | 

single him out from the rest, and since we are 
now before a competent judge, I call upon him 
to answer, how it happens, that a man of his 
talents, formed by nature to reach the heights I 
of manly eloquence, can think of renouncing a 
professloD, which not only serves to multiply | 
friendships, but to support them with reputa- 
tion : a profession, which enables us to con- i 

clliate the esteem of foreign nations, and (if we j 

regard our own interest) lays open the road 
to the first honours of the state ; a professiuu, 
which, besides the celebrity that it gives within 
the walls of Rome, spreads an Illuitrious name 
throughout the wide extent of the empire. 

If it be wisdom to make the ornament and 
happiness of life the end and aim of our actions, 
what can be more advisable than to embrace an 
art, by which we are enabled to protect our 
friends ; to defend the cause of strangers ; and 
succour the distressed? Nor is this all : the em- 
inent orator is a terror to bis enemies : envy 
and malice tremble, while they liute him. 
Secure in his own strength, be knows how to 
ward off every danger, fiis own genius is his 
protection ; a perpetual guard, that watches 
him ; an invincible power, that shields him 
from hli enemies. 

In the calm seasons of life, the true use of 
oratory consists in the asslstanre which It affords 
to our fellow-citizens We then behold the 
triumph of eloquence. Have we reason to be 
alarmed for ourselves, the sword and breast- 
plate are not a better defence in the heat of 
battle. It is at once a buckler to cover your- 
self, ' and a weapon to braDdish against your 


Bit to poor flwii vhit itaUa ■ nunr, 

To dATTi ID canpUiDMiU ud imply fluiw I 

BarDn'i JomAA. 

Qultttlliui says, he poseMed a poetic genhis, but so 
warm and vehement, that, even In an advanced age, his 
spirit was not ander the control of sober Jadgment 
** Vpih emp TM et poeticiim Ingenlom SaLXii Basel fnltj 
nec ipsiun senectnte matnmm.” This pasnge ifflbrds 
an tneuperable ur g uineiit against lipsliis, and the refit 
of the critics who named Quintilian as a candidate for 


I the honour of this elegant compoeltlofL Can It be 
j imagined that a writer of fair Integrity, would In his 
> great work Spetk of Basns as he deserved, and In tbs 
Dialogue overrate him beyond all proportkm f DnpUrlty 
I was not a part of QninfJltjai'a c hara cter. 

I 9 Tacitus, It may ba prefuaMid with good reason, was 
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enemy. Armed with this, you may tppeer 
with oooTHe before the tribaaeli of Jujitice^ io 
the Moate, and eren ia the preMoce of the , 
prince. We lately uw ■ Epriui Marcelloe 
arraigned before the fatheri: in that moment, | 
when the minda of the whole auembly were 
indained againit him, what bad be to oppoee to 
the vehemence of hie enemiea, but that nerToua 
eloquence which he poweaied In to eminent a 
degree ? Collected in himaelf, and looking terror ' 
to hii enemiee, be wai more thnn a match for ' 
Helvidiui Priecoi; a man, no donbt, of con* 
■ummate wiidom, but without that flow of elo- 
quence^ which ipringe from practice, and that 
akill in argument, which le neceaaary to manage 
a public debate. Such ii the advantage of ora- 
tory : to enlarge upon it were Bupcrfluoua. -oVly 
friend Matemui will not dlepute the point. 

VI. I proceed to the pleaaure arltting from 
the exerclae rf eloquence; a pleaaure which 
doee not coobiit in the mere eeneation of the 
moment, but ia felt through ll/e, repeated every 
ddy, and almoat every hour. For let me aak, 
to a man of an Ingonuoui and liberal mind, who 
know! the reliib of elegant eujoymenti, what 


poecearion of a public oiflce, but purely aa a 
compliment to aaperior ulenta, a mark of n*- 
apect to a great and accomplbhed orator ! Tho 
rich who have no iaaue, and the men in high 
rank and power, are hla followers. Though he 
ia atlll young, and probably deatltute of fortune, 
all concur in paying their court to aolicit hla 
patronage for themselvea, or to recommend 
their frienda to hia protection. In the moat 
aplendid fortune, in all the diguity and pride of 
power, ia there any thing that can equal the 
heartfelt aatJirai-tlou of tiie oble advoirate, when 
he aeefl the moat illuatrioua (-.Itizena, men reapect- 
ed fur their years, and flouriahing in the opin- 
ion of the public, yet paying their court to a 
rlaing geniiia, and, in the midat of weidlb and 
grandeur, fairly owning, that they Ktill want 
aomething auperior to all their poaHcaaioiiH? 

What ahall be tald of tiie alteiidaiita, that fol- 
low the young orator from the bar, nuJ watch 
hia motiona to Ilia own house.'’ With wliat im- 
portance doea he np|)ear to the miilliLude ! in the 
courts of Judicature, with what veneration ! 

I When he risen to iipeak, the audience is hushed 
in mute attention ; every eye is fixed ou him 


cun yield such true delight, as a concourse of 
the most respectable characters crowding to hit 
levee? How must it enhance hia pl^ure, when 
he reflects, that the vlalt is not paid to him 
because be ia rich, and wants an heir, ^ or ia in 


a dlhgeirt reader of Qccro, UiT, Sallust, and Seni^ro. 
He hsH, in rariouB porta of his n'orks, colnrldi'U<t» of 
MTithmni t fiTifl dlctloii, that plainly aliotv the aourre 
from whidi tliey ■prnng. In tie pronent ciise, he 
miu eloquence a buckler to protect yourself, and s 
weapon to annoy your adYRrsary, can any one doubt 
but he had hla eye on the following senteun- in Cuftro 
ds Oraiore T (A\tid aatem tarn meeeMtarium, qtuun tentm 
Mwtper armOy qutinu rel tactUM ip»e ette powu, cef praro- 
oare irUegro*, et te uldsci laewttuM f 

3 ^>riui Marcellua la often a conapicuonfl flg\ire In 
the Annala and the History of Tadtus. To s bud hmrt 
he united the gift of eloquence. In the Annals, b. svl 
s S8, be inolfPM a vehement speech against Psdtu 
X^irasea, and afterwards wrought the destruction of 

excellent man. For that exphdt, ho avob attacked. 
In the beginning of Veapaaian's reign, by Hclvidlus 
PriicuB. In the History (hook Iv a. 7 and 8; we boo 
t horn both engaged In a violent contention. In the 
following year (80), Helvidlus In the senate opened an 
scrusalioii in form; but Marcellas, by using hla elo- 
quence as his buckler and Ids offeadve weapon, was aide 
to ward off the blow. He rose from his seat, and, “ 1 
leave you,” bo said, ” I leave you to give the law to the 
; rdgn. If you will, even In the presence of the 
prince.” See Hist It. a 43. See also. Life of Agricois, 
a. IL notes. 

4 To be rich and have xm isme, gsve to the person so 
ciremnstsDoca the highest consequence st Rome. All 

ranks of men paid their court to Mm. To dlscoursfo s 
Ufe of celibacy, si^ promote popolstioo, Augustas 
paased s law, called Papia Ptpp(xay whereby bacbekn 
ware sulflected to penalties. Hence the compUnoent 
paM by Horace to Mi patron : 


nluue ; the crowd presHCH nmitd him ; he is mas- 
ter of their passious, they are swayed, impelled, 
directed, as he thinks proper. Theae are the 
fruiu of eloquence, well known to all, and pal- 
pable to every common observer. 

There are other pleasures more refined and 
secret, felt only by ilie initiated. When the 
orator, upon aome great occasion, comes with a 
well-digested speei’h, conscious of liis matter, 
and animated by hia subject, his breast rx|MitdH, 
and heaves with emotions uufelt boforr. In 
his joy there is a dignity suited to the weiglit 
and energy of the composition w hich ho has pre- 
pared. Hoes be rise to ha/Jird liiiiiueK * in a 


I)1V1 }JTOililcai mJkiUtti, p^lUlMliqilt 
ilecrriA mijitt 

FoeuiJDli, pnjli.quo iiutk lurmrl 
Jio;;!.- iruilLu 

CUUtIH SVUIAH. 

Drins Ut* ipiinitln* Wrtti lo 
AwJ wlUi e»en S«nl*l Pwa 
FraOSc of an rmUmi nr*. 

Ob ' crown oar tows swl Ih* aaprUJ rilr 

FuKcn' lIoJiACO' 

Rut inarriago was not bronplit Into fa^hina Id pn> 
portion to tho rapid degrmeracy of Ibo inannem mub r 
the emperors, rrJibucy grew into rrhperl , imomueb, 
that we find (Annal'3 xU t. s mtm hlrong for his 
proeecntora, because ho was rich, old, hikI cbJldU***. 
“ Vahdtque pecunioaa orbitste et senecta. ” 

6 The fundty of speaking on s sudden qiiestlou, with 
unpmnodltsted cloquenre, Quintilian BsyH, is Ibe ru- 
wsrd of study and diligent sppUetitlon. Tfce speerh, 
composed at leisure, wM often wsnt the warmth and 
energy, which accompany the rapid emotJoiii of the 
mind. The paerdons, when roused and snhnated, and 
the Images which preernt themselTes In s glow of e»- 
thmdaini, are the Iwplren of true eloquence Comp^ 
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■oddeiji debfttfi; he ia alarmed for hlmaelf, but 
In that rery alarm there ia a mingle of pleeaure, 
which predomlnatee, till distreaa Itaelf beoomea 
delightful. The mind exulta in the prompt ex- 
ertion of Ita powera, and eren glories In Iti nuh- 
iiesfc The produotlona of geiiioa, and those of 
the field, hare thla reeemblanoe : many thlnga 
are sown, and brought to maturity with toil 
and care; yet that, which grows fhnn the wild 
vigour of nature, haa the moat grateful flavour. 

VII. Aa to myself. If 1 may allude to my 
own feelings, the day on which I put on the 
manly gown, ‘ sod even the days that followed. 


■Hlon has not tlwsyii thla happy clicct ; the prooeea is 
slow; kuigiior Is apt to sucreed ■, the peadona sabaJdn, and 
the apliit of the diarourse evaponttoe. “ MaxlmiiH vero 
stodlormn frnctua eat, et velut pnrnnloni qnrjddnm oro- 
phadmum lon^ labmis, ex tempore dicendl fkcoltAs. 
Foetus est enini qaod dlaertoo fodt, et yIa mentis. Nnin 
bone conceptl affectns, ct recentea rerum Imuginea, 
contlnuo impetu femntur, gnm nonnnnqnam morn still 
rofrig^sniiit, et dJlatm non rovertuntur. Quliitilinn. 
Ub. X. cap. 7." 

1 llie translation Is not qnJte acenrste In this plare. 
The original says, when I obtained the laticUxoCt and 
the EngUab calls It the ttumhf goim, which, it must be 
udnilti*^ Is not the exact sense, ITie toga mrilitt or 
the manhf gvww, was assumed, when the youth came to 
mrni’d estate, or the age of aerenteen yearn. On that 
occasion the WondiJ of the young man conducted him to 
the forum (nr sometlrnes to Ike capitol), and there bw 
vested him with the new gown. Thla was called diet 
trfvod'mij- the day on wlilch he commenced a <*>r>, or a 
candidate for prc'/emicnt hi the army. Tlie loUdare 
was an Ndditional honour often gmiited at the same 
tkne. 'ITift sons of senators bihI pntridans Avcrc entitled 
to that dhftinctioii, as a matter of right : but the young 
men, deseendod from Biuh os were not patridaiiH, did 
not w ear Uic laticJ(we, till they enti-red Into tlie Bcrvhxi 
of the eonimonw'caltli, and nndert<Mik the fnnctlons of 
the drll maglstTncy. Augustus ('jeear e-hanged that 
enstom. Ho gave leave to the sons of senatorH, In gen- 
eral, to assume the laticlare presently after tho timo of 
putting on tho tftga riritiit, tliougli they were not 
cnpablc of dvll hnnonrs. Tho enipemrs w ho sneeeeded, 
allowed tbs same privilege, m a favour to illustrious 
fsmllleii. speaks of himself and bla brother anura- 

log Uie nutuHf gmvH and the latictaty/ at the some time ; 

larltnpa.\su labvntlboi antil^ 

I.ilti'rioi IrAlTl lumpin inlhlquA Uv(<i I 
iDduitunjiu) humerU tnin Uiu porporn olaTo, 

Pliny the younger shows, that the laticfnre was a fa- 
vour granted by the emperor on particular oc«u.lona 
He says, lie applied for his friend, and sneeeeded : “ Ego 
Sexto latumrliTum a C«aro nostro impetravl,” Lib. 
It eplst 0. Ihe latiuclamu was a rt»be worn by con- 
snls, pnetors, geuerals in triumph, and souators, who 
were called (attclawi. Their eons were admitted to the 
same honour ; but the empenna ftad a power to bestow 
tills garment of dlrtluctloD, and all privileges belonging 
to it, upoD such as they thought worthy of thst boiionr. 
Thla is what Marcus Aper says. In the dialogue, that he 
obtained ; and, w ben the tranalallod meutlons the tiianlp 
gown, the extiresulnii falls short of the speaker’s idea. 
Dader has given au aceouut of the (a/ic/are, which bus 
been well received by the learned. He tells us, that 


when, u a new man at Rome, born in a city 
that did not favour my preteitalons, ' I rose in 
niooMiioa to the offleea of qiusator, tribune, and 
pr^tor ; thoae dayi, 1 my, did not awaken Id my 
braut such exalted raptura, u whan in the 
ooune of my pvofeaalon, 1 waa called forth, with 
auoh talents aa have fallen to my ahare, to de- 
fend the accused ; to argne a question of law be- 
fore the centnmviri, ' or, in the preaeuce of the 
prince, to plead for his freedmen, and the pro- 
enratora appointed by hlmaelf. Upon those oc- 
casions I towered above all places of profit, and 
all preferment; 1 looked down on the dignities 
of tribune, prastor, aud codbuI; 1 felt within 
myself, what neither the favour of the great, nor 
the wills and codicils* of the rich, can give, a 


wfastever waa made to be pot on another thing, was 
called oiarmt, not because it had any resemblance tn ■ 
mill, but because it was made an adj unct to another sub. 
ject. In fact, the clatti were purple gmUoons, with 
which the Homans bordered the fore part of the tnnic, 
on bqth sides, sod when drawn cliiSe together, thgy 
formed so omameut In the middle of the vestmenL It 
waa, for that reason, called by the Greeks, 

The broad galloons made tite laticlare, and the narrow 
the angutttiJari!- 'The laticlave, Dscier adds, is not to 
be coufouuded with the prertexta. The latter was, at 
first, appropriated to the magistrates, and the sacerdotal 
order ; but, in time, was extended to the sons of emln- 
ent families, to be worn u a mark of distinction, till Uin 
age of seventeen, when It was laid anlde for the mau/g 
gown. See Dacier’s IJomce, lib. 1. sat 5; and see Keiu 
net’s Roman Anitgruttiet, p .SOO. 

S Marnis Aper, Julius Secundus, and Ciiriatius Afa- 
ternus, according to Brotior and others, were natlvi-ti 
of Gaul." Aper (section x ) nientloiiH the Gauls as 
their common countrymen : “ Ne quid de Oaills noatris 
loquamur.” If that was the fact, a new tnciH at Homo 
would bave difTIrnitiea to surmount AminianaH Mar- 
cellinus (a Inlln bistorlau of tho fourth century) says, 
that at Romp the people despised every tblug that did 
not grow before tlielr eyes within tlie walls of tho city, 
except the nch who bad no cblldren ; aud the venera- 
tion paid to such as had no heirs was aJhigethor lucredl- 
bla *' Vile ease quldquid extra urbls pfimcerlum nasei- 
tur, mtiraant ; nec credi poU'st qua ubsequiuruin dlver- 
sltate cnluntur homines sine Uberls Romce.’' Lib. xiv. 
B. 5. In such a rity a yonng man and a stranger could 
uot expect to be favoured. 

n All causes of a private nature were heard before Uie 
centumviri. Three woffi clioseu ont of every tribe, aud 
the tribes, amounted to five aud thirty, so that in fact 
105 were chosen ; but, for the sake of a round Dumber, 
they were called ci.htummbi. The causes that were 
beard before tli at Jurisdiction are cnomeruted by Cicero, 
De Orat lib. 1. a Jfi. 

i The tranilation says, the wilh and codicth of ike 
richi but It ia by uo mraus certain that fhoae words 
convey the meaiung of the text, which oirriplj says, nec 
codictllit datur. After due icqnlry, it appears that 
codictUvt was used by the Latin autlion, for what n e 
now call the letlert pateni of a pitnce. (yHlJclIs, lu the 
modern sense of tlie word. Implying a snpplemeut tn a 
Mill, wore unknown tn the aucient Romau law. The 
Twelve Tables mention testumerfia only. Codicils, In 
aid to wills, were first Introduced In the time of Angui- 
tus • but, whatever their operation waa, legaedet granU 
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vigour of mind, an iiinurd euergy, that iprlDfi 
from DO cxtenial caaw, bat li altogether jour 
ovrii. 

Look throagh the circle of the fine am, iur- 
Toy the whole compau of the aciencea, aud tell 
me 1q what branch can the profenora acquire a 
name to tU with the celebrity of a great and 
powerful orator. Hli fame doea not depend on 
the opinion of thinking men, who attend to 
builneae and watch the adminiatration of af- 
faire; he la applauded by the yonth of Home, at 
leaat by auoh of them aa are of a well-turned 
dispoflition, and hope to riae by honourable 
means. The eminent orator ii the model which 
every parent recommendH to his cliildren. liven 
the common people * stand at gaze, aa he panes 
by; they prononne^j hianame with pleasure, and 
point at him aa the object of their admiration. 
'J’he provincea resound with his praise. The 
strangera, wlio arrive from all parts, have heard 
of his genius ; they wish to behold the man, and 
their curiosity ia never at rest, till tliey have 
aeen his person, and perused liis countenance. j 

ed by tliUKo addltiuDHl HTltlngs were fur some time of 
no validity. To contirui tlila, wo are told thst the 
daughter uf Lentulos discharged certslu legacies, which, 
being gi\cu by ciKlicil, she was nut bound to pay. In 
tliiip, however, t^Kticils, as an additlun made by the tee- 
tatur b) Lis will, grew Into use, and the Icgmi-iea th(‘re- 
by granted M ore couflrraed. This nilgiit be the case in 
the sixth year of Vesposlsn, when the Dialogue pewed 
betw mm Ihe pnrUet ; but it is, notwithKtaudlng, highly 
probable, that tlie word codictUi moans, in the puHsage 
before us, the feUert patent oj the prince. It ia used in 
that i*enw‘ by Suetoniuin, who relates, that Til^erius, af- 
ter passing a night and tu o days in revelling wilit Tuin- 
poniiiH Flaccos and Luriua PIko, granted to the former 
the province of Syria, and made the latter prcArt of the 
city ; declaring thom, in tAe ptUenli, pleR^HIlt nimpan- 
Iona, and the friendg of all hoHrt “ (.’odirJllia qiu»qap 
jucnnditttlmus et oinnliim borarum amicoe prolckaiis.” 
Suet, in Tib. a. 42. 

5 Ihi* coniiiion fH-oplc nm-Hlled, in iLeorlgioal, tunt- 
caitu pojtulu* I that class of men, who wore tiie tunic, 
and not the toga, or the Roman guirn. The tunica, or 
close txiat, was the roraraon garment worn within doom, j 
aud abroad, under tbo toga. Kennet aaya, the pi ole. 
font, the capiie censi, and the rent of the dregs of the 
city, could not afford to wear the toga, and tlicrefore 
weut in tliclr tunict f whence Horace wiya (lib 1. epist. 

V 

^’llla mulcnli'lii lDiil>-;tUi w rul» pripello 

The TOGA, liowever, wni the peculmr dresa of tlie Ro- 
roan people. Viaoii. dlstiiiguiblies liii r<iuntrymen by 
tbpir mode of apparel . 

Roniiooi rcruni doitilnc*, Kn.lrtnque lof *tim. 

Bnt, thongh this was tlie Boman habit, the lower rlLI- 
xens were obltged to appear abniad In their fiMtcn, or 
close gmrment Tlie love of prilse Is ao eager a panslon, 
that the public orato^is here repreaenled as dellghOng 
Id the spplause of the rabble, rendaa, the satirist, has 
■aid the same thing . 

Palcfcrairi srl ditUo roonstml, n djeier, Hw mt. 


G OJ\ A r O R Y. 

VI 11. 1 have already meutloned EpiiusMor- 
eeliuB and Crlspus Vibius. * 1 cite living ex- 

ampln. In prelerence to the tumea of a former 
day. lliose two illustrious peraons, 1 will be 
bold to say, are not lets known in the remotest 
parts of the empire, than they are at Capua, or 
VerotlI», ’ where, we are told, they both were 
bom. And to what Is their extonsire fame to 
be attributed ? Mot surely to their immoderate 
riches, 'i'hrre hundred thousand sesterces can- 
not give llie fame of genius. 'J'hcir eloquence 
may be saiu to have built up their fortunes ; and, 
indeed, such is the jKiwer, I might aay tlie iii- 
spiratiou, of eloquence', that in every nge wo 
have examples of men, who by their taieiils 
raised theniBelves to tlie summit of their ambi- 
tion. 

But 1 uBvc h11 former instances. The two, 
whom 1 have mentioned, are not recorded In 
history, nor are we to glean nn imprrfiM’t know- 
Iciige of them from tradition ; they are every 
day before onr eyes. They have rlwn from low 
beginnings; but the more abject their niigiii, 
and the more sordid the jioverty, in which tlicy 
■etoiit, Llieir success riwA in |ii'o|H)rliuii, and al- 
fords a striking proof of wlial J liave advanced ; 
silica it is apimrent, that, without birth or foi - 
tune, neither of tlicm recuni mended liy his mor- 
al character, and one ul tliein dedormed in ills 
person, they have notwillistamliitg all disadvan- 
tages, made themselves, for a series ol years, tlie 
first men in the state. They began tbeir career 
in the forum, and, as long aa they chiise to pur- 
sue that road of ambition, tliey nourished in the 
highest reputation ; tliey aie now at tlie Jiead of 
the commonwefllth, tlie ministers who diiect 
and govern, and so high in favour willi iho 
]>rince, ibiit tlie respect, with whiili be receive# 
them, is little short of veiierutiori. 


G llie chnnirlor of Kprlus M.iriTlIuH bos Lpcd slremdy 
HtatiHl, wrlioii .'i, note t ri'|iiiH Vlhliiy Ih mciitioiied hs 
a msii of wcIhIiI and iiiflucnri', AnnaU, biH»k xiv x 2H. 
j guintilmii law meiitioneU Imn to liis advioiUgc . he 
cmIIh him, book v, « lisp. s man of sgriTsble and ele- 
gant taleiite, nr ingrniy inenndi vteleganlii j aud sgaiii, 
VibiuA C riepus wsh dihlloguaihed by the elegance of Im 
roinpimitioa, and tlie sm'etnees of his manner; a muii 
bom to plea>e, but titter lor private Nnlle, llisu for l! f* 
imp<;rtaDre of public rallies. Et Vian » CaMeim, mm- 
pOMtltAM, etjurunUnji, ei (irh'clatinui uatiu j pi ivalu tamcn 
cauMit, ipiam pnbhciM, inrhnr. Lib. x ra|» I 
1 Which of thene tii o men Han born at ( spua, and 
whlih at Verccllir, is not clearly expresicd In the ori- 
ginal. Epriun Marcellus, « lio ban been dcncrlbed uf a 
prompt Hiid daring npixH, ready to embark in every diIh. 
clilef, and by his eliMjuenre aide to give ndniir to I be 
worst caiiHC, mast st thin time bare bemme a new tiiHii 
■luee we find lum mentioned Id tills Dialog iie with un. 
bonnded praise. He, it seema, snd Vlblua t riapus were 
the favoarilei at Vespasian '■ court Vercellr, d»ov 
I ricett, was sitosted ia the ewUrn port of PledtnoiiU 
Capua, rendered famous by liimnlbal, was a dty In 
Campunls, alwiyi deemed the crat of plessor*. 

iL 
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Tht, truth ii, Vgtpiiiian, ' now io the rale of 
years, bat aivnyi opsa to the roloe of trath, 
dserly mi that the reet of hia faroorltea derive 
all tbdr loatre from the faToart, which hli ma- 
Difleenoe haa beatowed j bat with Maroelloa and 
Criapoa the oaae ia differeat : they carry Into the 
oabinet, what do prlaoe can fire, and do aaljeot 
can reoeira. Compared with the advantafea 
which thoaa men poaaeaa, what are family pic- 
torea, atatoea, bnata, and titlea of bonoar? They 
are thinp of a peiiahable natare, yet not wlth- 
oot their value. Marcellaa and Viblua know 
how to estimate them, aa they do wealth and 
bononra ; and wolth and honoora are advan- 
tafei afilnat which you will easily find men 
that declaim, but none that in their hearts des- 
pise them* Hence it is, that in the houses of 
all who have distini^lshed themselves in the 
eareer of eloquence, we aee titles, atatoea and 
splendid omamenta, the reword of talents, and, 
at all times, the decorations of the great and 
powerful orator. 

IX. But to oooM to the point, from which we 
started: poetry, to which my frieud Matemns 
wishes to dedicate all his time, haa none of these 
advantages. It confers no dignity, nor does it 
serve any useful purpose. It is attended with 
some pleasure, bat it ia the pleasure of a mo- 
ment sprl aging from vain applause, and bring- 
ing with it no solid advantage. What 1 have 
said, and am going to add, may probably, my 
good friend Matemui, be unwelcome to your 
ear; and yet 1 moat take the liberty to ask you, 
If Agamemnon * or Jason speaks in your piece 
with dignity of language, what aseful oonse- 
qaenoe follows from it? What client has been 
defended ? Who confesses an obligatiou ? In that 
whole sadienoe, who returns to his own boose 
with s grateful heart? Our friend Saleius Bas- 
sos' is, beyond sll question, a poet of eminence, 


1 YetpseUn li uld to bare been what ii uncommon 
araoDf sorereigii prlnm, apaDentbearerof trath. His 
attention to men of letters may be ooiuldered ai a proof 
of that saurUoo. The younger PlLoy tells u^ that his 
uncle the author of tbe Natural History, used to rlalt 
Yespailan before day-llgbt, aud gained admlUanea to 
the emperor, who devoted hli ulghti to study, "Ante 
lucem Ibat ad Vespsalantun imperatorem : naro ille quo. 
fua Doctibus ntebatur. Lib. lU. epLat. 6. 

8 Agamenmoo and Jaaou were two faTouiita dnunatio 
Bokiscls with the Rooian poeti. After their example, 
the modems seam to have been enamoured with tboae 
two Oredan heroei. Badna has displayed the former. 
In hb tragedy of Iphlgenla, and tbe late Mr Tboniaon 
In a performance of great merit, entitled Agamemsoo. 
Corneille, and the late Mr Olorer, thought Jason sud 
Medea worthyjof tbalr talents. 

3 Salalas Bassos has been alraady meutloned, s. ft. 
Dote. It may be added In this place, that the critics of 
hit tlasa coDcurrad in giving him tha warmeat praise, 
not only as a good and exceUeot man, but alao as an 
malnant sod admiimbla poaL He was descended from a 


.OGUE 

OT, to use t warmer acprsaslon, he bos the god 
within him : but who attends bis levee ? who 
seeks his patronage, or follows in hii train? 
Should he himself, or his intimate frioud, or hii 
near relation, happen to be involved In a trouble- 
some lltigotJoo, what coarse do you imigine he 
would tike? He would, most probably, apply 
to his friend, Secundus; or to you, Mstemua; 
not because you ore a poet, nor yet to obtain a 
copy of Tsrtea from you ; of those be has a ludi- 
clent stock at home, elegant it moat be owned, 
and exquisite in the kind. But after all bis la- 
bour and waate of geniui, what is hii reward ? 

When in tbe course of a year, after toiling day 
and night, he has brought a single poem to per- 
fection, he is obliged to solicit his friends and 
exert hia interest, in order to bring together an 
audience, ' so obliging as to hear a recital of tbs 


family of dlillnetloD, but was poor and often diitreased. 
Whether ho or Coalus Bassos was the friend of Penl. 
us. Is nut perfectly clear. Be the fart as It may, tbe 
aatirlst describee a fine poet, aud his Terses were appU- 
oablfi to either of them : 

Jsmne Ijrfl, tt tetiico Tlrnnt Ulil pecline chorda 
Hire opUn namoTli maorn prlmordlA rcnim, 

Itqoc msTEm UirpUam fidlj inLnuUnr J.iUnS) | 

Ifox JoTTmci iflUre iocoi, H poUK« honcslc 
KfTifloi IuUm aoM. 

Punin, ui. Tl. 

4 Before the loTcntlon of printing, copies were not 
easily multiplied. Anthors were eager to enjoy their 
fame, and the pen of tbe transcriber was slow aud tedl 
008 . Public rebearMdi were the rood to fame. But an 
audience was to be drawn together by interest, by loU- 
dtatioD, and public adrertlsements. Pliny in oue uf bii 
letters, has given a lively description of the diflcultiet 
which tbe author had surmount This year, be says, 
has produced poeta In great abundance. Scarce a day 
has paMad In tbe month of April, without tbe recital of 
a poem. But the greater part of tbe aadience comes 
with reluctance j they loiter In the lobbies, aud there 
enter Into idle chat, occasionally desiring to know, 
whether tbe poet is in bis pulpit ? baa be begun f Is hia 
prefax» over ? bss be almoet Unlibed F 'lliey conde. 
■cended, at last, to enter the room •, they looked round 
with au air of Indiflerence, aud soon retired, some by 
stealth, and others with open contempt. Hence tbe 
greater praise Is due to tfaoae anthors, who do nut luiler 
their genius to droop, but, on the contrary, amidst tlie 
most dlBCouraging drcumstances, still persist to culti- 
vate the liberal arts. Pliny adds, that hi himself st- 
tended all tha public readings, and, for that purpose, 
staid longer In the city than was usual with him. Be- 
ing at length released, be Intended, in bis rural re- 
treat, to finish a work of his own, but not to read it in 
public, lest be should be thought to cJilm a return of 
the drlllty which be bad shown to others. He was a 
hearer, and not a creditor. Tbe favonr ounferred. If re- 
demanded, ceases to be a favour. “ Magnum proventam 
poetarom annus hlc attuliU Toto mense Aprill nuUui 
fere dlea, quo non red taretallquls. Tametsl ad audlou- 
dum pigre coltnr. Flerlque lu statlonlbni sedent, tem- 
pusqne audlendls (Ubulls contemnt, ac luHinde slbl nun- 
tlari Jobent, aiTjam redtatur iDtraveiit, an dlxerlt pne- 
fatinoem, an ex magna parte evqlverit libmm ? Turn 
demum, ac tune qooqne lente, cunctanterque venlunt, 
nee tamen remanent, sed ante finem receduut ; sill dJs- 
limulanter, ac fnrtim, alii limpUdter, ae libera. Bed 
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pleee. Nor oan tLia b« done wtthoat expeme. 
A room moat bo hired, a ata^e or pulpit muat 


tanto roa|4s l aoda n dl probmndlqos iimt, qnoi a aeribea- 
dl redtmndlqua atodlo hM audJtorum toI dealdla, t« 1 
auperbU dod rctardaL Equldem prope hoidIdI defnl : 
bla ex cauaii loDflat, qaaiu deatlnavenim, tempos In 
orbe coruompsl. Foaaom Jam repetere Mccnom. et 
soibere alUjold, qood non redtem, ne rldear, quorum 
redtatlonlbni affal, non aoiUtor fuUM, aed creditor. 
Nam, ntin caterla reboa, italn audiendl officio, pertt 
gratia al repoacatur. Pliny, lib. t. ep. 13. Such was 
the state of Lterature under the worst of the emperors. 
The Augustan age was orer. In the rolgns of I'lberlua 
and Caligula learning drooped, but in some degree re- 
rived under the dull and stupid Clandlas. Plluy, In the 
letter above cited, says of that emperor, that, one day 
bearing a noise lu liia palace, he Inquired what was the 
cause, and, being Informed that Nonlanus was reciting 
in public., went immediately to the place, and became 
one of the audience. After that time lettern met with 
no encouragement from the great Lord Shaftesbury 
says, he rannot but wonder how the Romans, after the 
exUnctinn of the Ctctarfan and C/audian family, and a 
short Interval of princes raised and destroyed with much 
disorder and public ruin, were able to regain their per- 
Ishing dominion, and retrieve their sinking state, by an 
afler-raeo of Ise and able princes, snccesaively adopted, 
and taken from a prlvulo state to rule the empire of the 
world. Tliey W'ere men, who not only possessed the 
rallltAry vlrtnes, and 8upp<irted that sort of disiipline in 
the highest degree; bnt as they sought the Interest of 
the world, tliey did wliot was in their power to restore 
liberty, and rnine again the perishiug arts, and the de- 
cayed virtue of mankind. But the seaMin was past: 
barbaritji and gothintm, were already entered into the 
arts, ere the snvagi>8 made an impression on Uie em- 
pire. See Advice to an Author, port lu s, 1. Tlio go- 
fAiciim, hinted at by Shaftewbury, appears manifestly la 
the wretched sitoation to which the best authors were 
reduced. 'Plie poets who could not hope to procure on 
andionce, liauntedthn bntbs and public walks, in order 
to fasten on tlielr friends, and, at any rate, obtain a 
hearing for their works, Juvenal says, the plantations 
and marble columns of Julius Frouto resounded wdth 
the vociferation of reciting poets : 

Pronlofili plkLuil coaTal».ique rruumon clamuil 
el iHldoo luplc lectore columniB 

KxpectM csdain a nmino minlraoqae pociS. 

Hat. 1. WT. 1 1. 

The same anthor observes, that the poet, who aspired 
to literary fame, might borrow a house for the purpose 
of a public reading ; and the great man who accommo- 
dated the writer, might arrange his Mends and freed, 
men on the back aeata, with direction not to be spar- 
ing of their applanae ; but still a stage or pulpit, with 
convsnlent benches, was to be procured, and that ex- 
penae tha patrons of latton would not supply. 

* * a dalcaditia fauna 

Cootantu racflas, Mscalonm coramodst adat. 

Roll dmia lltmtoa ailnnis hi parta aadnlsi 

Oidhib, vt raacnai cmltBDi dUp<man rocaa. 

Neiflo datdt procaTxm, qssnd wbaalUa cooataBt. 

Hat. tIL Tar. S9. i 

fltaUus, In Jnven J’l Oine, was a ftvoarile poet If be 

announced a rewllnf. bis In crowds. He 

delighted all degrees, aU ranks of men ; but, when the 
hour of applause wm over, the author was obliged to , 


be erected ; beoebei muat be arrmnfed, and band- 
biUa diatrlbated tbroufbout the oUj. What If 
the reading looceedi to the height of hla wlahea ? 
Pam but a day or two, and the whole barveat 
of praiM and admiration fadei ftway, like a 
flower that withers In its bloom, aud never rl- 
peoi Into CniiL By the event, however flatter- 
lug, he gains no friend, be obtains no patronage, 
nor does a single person go away impreowd with 
the idea of an obligation coDferred upon him. 
The poet haa been heard with applause ; be baa 
been received with acclamations ; and he has en- 
joyed a short-lived transport 

Baaaua, it is true, has lately received from 
Veapasian a preeent of flfty thousand seeterces. 
Upon that occaaion, we all admired the genero- 
sity of the prince. To deserve so dlNtlngalihed 
a proof of the aovoreign'a esteem ia, no doubt, 
highly honourable ; but is it not still more hon- 
ourable, if your cirrumstancea require it, to servo 
yourself by your talents ? to cultivate your gen- 
iuB, for your own advantage ? and to owe every 
thing to your own liiduatry, indebted to the 
bounty of no man whatever ? J t must not be for- 
gotten, that tlic poet, wlio could produce any 
thing truly excellent in the kind, must bid fare- 
well to the couvenmiion of liia fricuda ; ho muat 
renounce, not only the pleasures of Home, but 
also the duties of WH-jal life ; be must rt>tire from 
the world ; as the poets say, “ to grnvea and 
grottoe, every muse’s son,” In other words, he 
muat condemn hlmsell to a sequestered life lu 
the gloom of solllude. 

X. llie love of fame, it seems, is the passion 
that Inapires the poet’s genius: but even in this 
respect, is he so amply paid as to rival in any 
degree the professors of the persuasive arts ? As 
to the Indifferent poet, men leave him to bin 
own “ medljKrrlty : the toaI gnniiis moves In a 
narrow circle. I>et there be a reading of a poem 
by the ablest master of his art . W'ill the fume of 
his performance reucli all quarlens 1 will not say 
of the empire, but of Hume only? Among tbs 
Htrungers who arrive from Spain, from Asia, or 

•ell a tragedy to Paria, the faiauua actor, in order to 
procure a dinner. 

rarHtnr ad Tootn) >MarMUin, M amrxm arnkM 
Thrltokka, IaHbid fecit cam .SUliiu arbem, 

PToailkllqtw dWm i luita dulradlor volgl 
Aadliur ; irtl cum froalt wibwIIU t<tmi, 

Kiurtt, mucUm FuidI oHl Tvodli Afaran. 

Bat. *11. vrr. St. 

This was the hard lot of poetry, and thU the lUto of 
public reading, which Aper de«:rib« to hla friend Mh- 
tern us 

h Horace hoi the tanie obtervotion : 

MadiKrtbm vat pertii 

Non SiL, men tambm, oai djoctatmu columoa. 

Abt or roorat, m. 37 S 

Bat Ood and nun, itmI iHltr^ pai dtnfet, 

That poota trtr oiv of UUddliaf atw. 

KoAjrrjr 
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from Gaul, who inquire ' after Saleini Bmiim? 
Shnald It happen that there !■ one, who thioki 
of him ; hli ourloeltj is toon sntistied ; he pamt 
on, content with a transient view, bh If he bad 
seen a plotare or a atatiip. 

In what I have advanoed, let me not be mU- 
nnderatood ; I do not mean to deter inch ai are 
not bleaMd with the ^ift of oratory, from the 
practice of their farourite art, if it aervea to fill 
up their time, and ^in a decree of repQtatlon. 
1 am an admirer of eloquence ; ” I hold it vener- 
ablo, and eren aacred, in all lU ehapea, and erery 
mode of composition. The pathetic of tragedy, 
of which yon, Mntemas, are ao great a master; 
thb majeity of the epic, the gaiety of the lyric 
muse ; the wanton elegy, the keen iambic, and 
the pointed epigram ; all have their charms ; and 
Eloquence, whatever may be the aubject which 
she chooacfl to adorn, ii with me the aublimest 
faculty, the queen of all the arts and icienree. 
But this, Mnternus, la no apology for you, 
whoae conduct is so extraordinary, that, though 
formed by nature to reach the summit of per- 
fection, ' you choose to wander into devious paths, 


\ Notwithstanding all that is said, In this Dlalogne, 
of SaJelni Basins, It does not sppesr. In thejadgment 
of QulnttUan, tlist lie was a poet whose fame conld ex- 
tend itself to tlie diHtont provinces. Perfection in the 
Mud Is iieuesAAry. Llry, the historian, wis at the bend 
of his profession. In consequence of bis vast reputa- 
tion, we know from Pliny, the consol, that a naUve of 
the city of Cadis was so stnirk with the character of 
that great wrttor, that he made a joiimny to Rome, 
with no other Intent than to sec that celebrated genius; 
and having gratllled hla oonosdty, without ktaying to 
view the wonders of that magniQ cent city, retomed home 
perfectly satisfied. “ NunquaniDe Icgistl OeditaDuin 
quomdam HU livll nomine gloiiaqne commotum, ad 
vLaendum enm ah ultimo terrarum urbe venlate ; sta- 
tiinque, nt vlderat, abliiae f" Lib. li epliL a 
£ In Homer and Virgil, rs well as la the dramaUc 
poeti of the flrat order, wo frequently have pawages of 
Ml eloquence, with the dlilerence which QiiiaUllan 
-nenUons : the poet, he says, la a slave to the measure 
•f hla verse ; aiul, not being able at all times to make 
use of the true and proper word, be is obliged to quit 
the natunil and easy way of expression, and avail him- 
self of new modes and turns of phraseology, such as 
tropa, and metaphors, with the liberty of tranipoalng 
words, and lengthening or shortening syllables as be 
fws oocmiioD. ** Quod alllgatl ad certain pedum necas. 
bttatem non semper propiils nU poaslnt, sed depuUl a 
recta via, necesearlo ad quaedam diverticula confoglant; 
nee mutare queodam modu verba, sed extendere, cottI- 
pere, oouvertere, dlvldere cogantor." Quint Ilb. x. 
cnp. 1. The speaker iu the DlsJogue is aware of this 
UlstlDctlon, and, suldiN-l to It, the various branches of 
poetry are with him so many different modes of eh»- 
quence. 

3 The original has, the citadel of eloquence, wldrh 
calls to mind an admired passage In Locretias : 

Fed nil diUoiiu nt tone Tin iminlta lensn 
£aju doctrlnS isplmtain tanpls lennB. 

DrlH iLT S unds qMU site*, psatmqw vldsn 
Errsrr, siquo *Um psJliBtw qosiXTs Tlta- 

Lib II. rcr. 7. 


I and rest contented with an humble ititloQ in 
I the vale beneath. 

j Were you a native of Greece, where to ex- 
hibit in the public garnet* is an honourable em- 
ployment; and If the gods had bestowed upon 
you the force and sinew of the athletic Nlcot- 
tratus; ‘ do you imagine that I could look tame- 
ly on, and see that amazing vigour Waste itself 
away In nothing better than the frivolous art of 
darting the javelin, or throwing the coit ? To 
drop the allusion, J summon you from the thea- 
tre and public i-ecltals to the business of the 
forum, to the tribunals of justice, to scenes of 
real contention, ' to a conflict worthy of your 
abilities. You cannot decline the challenge, fur 


4 It Is R fai t well known, that In Greece the most il- 
lustrlnuit of both istes thought It honnarmble to exer- 
cise tbemsolves in the exhibitions of the theatre, uid 
even to appear in the athletic games. Plutarch, it iv 
tme, will have It, that all scenic arts were pnililhitcd 
at Sperta by tholaws of Lycurgus j and yet Cornelius 
Nepos tssuret us. that no Lacedemonian matron, hoiv,'- 
ever high her quality, was ashamed to set for hire ou 
the public stage. Ho adds, that throughout Greecv, it 
was deemed the highest honour to obtain the prlxo in 
the Olympic gamea, and no man blushed to be a per- 
former in plays and pantomimes, and give himself a 
spectacle to the people. •' Nulla Larediemoui tam eit 
nobilis vldna, qum non In scenam eat mercedo condneta. 
Magnls In laudibus tota fult Crnecia victorem Olympiue 
citarl. In scenam vero prodire, el popolo esse Rpei-ta- 
cnlo neminl In llsdem gentibas fult turpitudini." Cor. 
Nep. fn Prcpfat. It appears, however, from a story 
told by .£Uan (and cited by flhaftesbnry, Advice tv an 
Author, part II a. 3.), that the Greek women were by 
law excluded from tiie Olympic gnmes. Wli«»ever vnw 
found to transgress or oven to rn>M the river AlpheiiK, 
during the celebration of that great spectacle, was liable 
to be thrown from a rock. The consequence was, lliut 
not one female was detected, except CaHipatria, or, si 
others called her Pherenice. 'Iliis woman, disguised 
in the habit of a teacher of gymnastic cxcrcl'mfl, Intro- 
dof«d her son, PitidoruM, to contend for the viidur’s 
prize. Her son succeeded. Transported with Joy at a 
sight BO glorious, the mother overleaped the fence, 
which eucloscJ the magistrates, and, In the violence of 
that exertion, let fall her garment. She wms, by conse- 
quenoe, known to be a woman, but abivilved from all 
criminality. For that mild and eqnitable sentence, she 
was Indebted to the minit of her father, her brothers, 
and her son, who all obtained the victor’s crown. The 
Incident, however, gave birth to a new law, whereby It 
was enacted, that the masters of the gymnastic art 
should, for the future, ivme naked to the Olympic 
gmmee. Xlian, lib x. c. 1 ; and see Pautgniai, Lib v. c G. 

b Nlcotttratun U praised by Peusanlas (11b. v. cap. 20), 
as a great master of the athletic arts. Quintilian has 
also recorded his prowess. “ Nicostratua, whom in onr 
youth we saw advanced In years, would Instruct Ills 
pupil In every hmiicli of his art, aud moke him, w'hat ho 
was himself, an Invincible chnmplon. Invincible he 
was, since, on one and the same day, he cantered the 
Hots as m \\Testler and a boxer, and was proclaimed 
conqimror In both." " Ac si faerit qul docebitnr, ille, 

I quern adnlcscentes vldimns, Nicostratua, omnibus iu 
j eo docendl partibus similiter uteretnr ; efflcietque IHum, 
quails hic fult, luctando pnfuandoqoe (quorum utroque 
I In certarolne llsdem dlebus roronabatur) Invlrtnm.^ 

I Quint lib H. cap a 
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you left without an exruBe. You cannot 
wy, with a numbar of othern, that the profeosion 
of poetry ii aafer than that of the public orator; 
since you have ventured, In a tragedy written 
with spirit, to display the ardour of a hold and 
towering ^niua. 

And for whom have you provoked so many 
eiteinJos ? Not for a friend ; that would have 
had ulleviatin^ circumstancee. You undertook 
the raiiiH* of Cato, and for him committed )our> 
self. You cannot plead by way of ap<dogy, the ' 
duty of (in advocate, or the sudden effusion of 
■nntiment in the heat and hurry of an unpreme- j 
ditated speiHjh. Y'our plan was settled ; a great ' 
historicul personage was your hero, and you : 
chose him, because wbat fails from so distiiu i 
guJsbed a character, fulls fntm a height that 
gives it additional weight I am aware of your 
answer : you will say, it was that very circum- 
stance that ensured the suci^esa of your piece; 
the sentiments were received with symputbetic 
japture : the room echoed willi applause, and 
hence your fame throughout the city of Home. 
Then let us hear no more of your love of quiet 
and a state of security : you have voluntarily 
courted danger. For myself, 1 am content with 
controversies of a private nature, and the Incir | 
dents of the present day. If, hurried beyond j 
the bounds of prudence, 1 should happen, on 
(itjy occasion, to grate the ears of men in power, I 
the zeal of an advocate, in the service of his 
client, will excuse the honest freedom of speech, 
and, perhaps, be deemed a pro(>f of integrity. 

X [. Aper went through ids argument, ac- 
cording to his custom, with warmth and vehe- 
moiu’e. He delivered the whole with a peremp- 
tory tone and an eager eye. As hoou as be fiii- 
ishM, 1 am [(rejwired, said Miiterniis MnIJliig, to 
exhibit a charge against the professors of ora- 
tory, which may, perhaps, counterUalanco the 
praise so laviHiily bestowed u)»on them by my 
friend. In tlie course of what ho sold, I was < 
not surprised to see him going out of his way, 
to lay poor poetry prostrate at his fecL He bis, 
indeed, shown some kindness to such os are not 
blessed with oratorical talents. He has passed 
an act of Indulgence in their favour, and they, 

It seems, aro allowed to pursue their favourite 
studies. For my part, 1 will not say that I 
think mysdf wholly unqualified for the elo- 
quence of the bar. It may bo tree, that I have 
some kind of talent for that profession; but tbe 
tragic muse affords superior pleasure. My first 
attempt was in the reign of Nero, in opposition 
to the extravagant claims of the prince, * and in 


6 Nero’s srobiyon to excel In p(«?try was not onl> 
ridiculous, but, at the same time, destrurtlre to Lurau, 
and hlni(«t all Uic good aulhon of the age. See Anuulr, 
b. XV. According to llio old iriiolUat on the Satlrrs of 
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I deflanoe of the domineering spirit of Vatlnius, ' 
that pemidoua favourite, by whose coarae buU 
foonery the muaes were every day disgraced. I 
j might »y, most impiously propboned. Tbe 
portion of fame, whatever it be, that 1 have 
I ocquired since that time, is to be attributed, nut 
to tbe speeches which 1 made in the forum, but 
to the power of dramatic composition. 1 have, 
therefore, resolved to take my leave of tbe bar 
forever. ’Ihe homage of visitors the train of 
attendants, and the multitude of clients, which 
glitter so much In the ey es of my frieud, have 
no attraction for me. 1 regard them as 1 do 
pictures, and busts, and statues ol brass ; things, 
which indeed are in my family, but they came 
unlooked fur, without my stir, or so much as a 
wish on my part. In my liuinble station, 1 
find that innocence is a better shield than ora- 
tory. For the last I shall have no ocemsiou, un- 
less 1 find it iiei4*iOtary, on wmio future occasion, 
to t'xoii: LuyseJf in the juat defence of on injured 
I’l lend. 

XII. But woods, and groves,'’ and solit.uy 


rersiUK, the following vem-H were citlar written by 
Nero, or made in nnititiou of that emp^Tor’s strie ' 

Tprra MlmtlloiVfU linplurunl Cbruui IwoibiJs 
Kl ruiHuiu lilulu capui abl.oani 

el ltm*m Mh'tiu Ilnur* currinlii*, 

Erlon inf;uiutitai , ri’puablll. mImmuI ts bu. 

The affectation of rhyme, whldi many sgea aftttrwHrds 
wRs the essentjoj part of moiikinh verse, tlio tumour of 
the words, and the wrelelied pioiury of UuniKht, nisy 
be lii)|iutad to a frivolous priucs, who studied his art *4 
p4H*try In the mnnuer dcs<Tlbed by 'i'acltos, Jntnilt, b 
xlv. s. 16. And yet It may bo a question, wbetlier the 
satirist would have the hardiness to insert tbe very words 
of an imperioJ pa‘t, arnied with doiprOic power A 
burlesque iiuitatlon w^mld antiwer tlie purpose j and it 
may be inferred from another piusage in the same poem, 
that PerHluti won Cimlent to ridicule the mode ol leroh- 
catioD tlien in vofroe st eourt. 

rOiudcfetk rmum itidk ii ; rU-reo'rrllttui AlUn, 

El qui c*!ruk"Uni dlriiiietul .Ntrt* Ik l|ihii). 

Sic coiLsni luriKu mUluiJiiiuk AiHjmiJrKi 

7 VaUuluHW'iB sfsvoorlts st the court of Noro 'J oel- 

tuB clLll^ hiQi the spawn of a nHik’n-sbop and a llpplmf^- 
faouw! ; MutnHfe ei tulterna ulnmmu He rio^nninmiletl 
hiiosrdf to the favour of tlw prlini' by hin wurnhly aid 
vulgar humour. l»y those orti, ruined iifin\e 

himself, lie becoiue the declared enemy of nil ffiMol men, 
and acted h distJnguialM-d part omont^ the vUent io-'lni- 
ments of that permcloua court. See hin rhamrler, 
jlnndlrxv n. ^ When on lllllicrsJ and low biilTrHm 
baaks ID the bunofaiae i>f a court, and enju)'^ esorbllant 
power, the mune of Uteroturo con hire noLhinx to ex- 
pect. The liberal arts niiihl, by conhcquenre, be de. 
f;ruded by a corrupt taste, arid learning will be left to 
mil wild and ^w to need. 

8 That poetry require* a retreat from the hiintle of 

thu world, hna >m‘Cii no often repeated, that it U now 
roniidered ph a truth, from which there can Ito no ap- 
peal M dloii, It Is true, wrote his raradlaa Lust In a 
biniili liouLi near Fteldj ; and Dryden courted 
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plion, hiTB Wit cMiped tbi Mlirlnd rein of my 
iHeiuL To me they afford MiMtioni of a pure 
delight. It ii there 1 enjoy the pleatarei of a 
poetic InuflDatloD ; end among thoee pleaeoret 
It la Dot the leaat, that they are panned far 
from the nolle and buttle of the world, wltboat 
a client to bealege my doora, and not a criminal 
to diatrea me with the tean of affliction. Free 
from thoee dlatractlona, the poet retiree toaoenea 
of aolltude, where peace and innooence realde. 
In thoee haunta of contemplation, he haa hta 
pletalng ylaiona. He treada on conaeorated 
ground. It was there that Eloquence first 
grew up, and there ihe reared her temple. In 
thoae retreats she first adorned heraelf with 
thoee graoea, which have made mankind ena- 
moured of her cbarmi; and there she filled the 
heart! of the wise and good with joy and inspir- 
ation. Oraclea first spoke in woods and sacred 
groves. Au to the species of oratory, which 
practises for lucre, or with views of ambition j 
that sanguinary eloquence ^ now so much in 


the muHP In the hurry and dissipation of a town life. 
Dnt neither of Uiem fixed hla residenco by choice. 
Pope grew immortal on the bunks of the Thames. Bat 
thoogh the country scorns to be the seat of contempla- 
tion, two great writers have been in opposite opinions. 
Cicero says, wmKia and groves, and rivers winding 
through the meadows, and the refreshing breeie, with 
the melody of birds, mty hare their attraction ; bat 
they rather relax tlie mind Into indolence, than rouse 
our attention, or glvo vigour to our fucultlea. " SyU 
raram omtEnltas, et prscterlubentia flumlna, et Imtplr- 
antea ramb arborum aane, volucrumque cHiitus, et ipsa 
late drcumspldendJ libertaa ad so traJiunt; at mllii re- 
mittere potlus volaptas lita ridetur cogitatlunera, qaam 
Inteadere.” De OmL lib. IL This, perhaps, may be 
true as applied to the public orator, whose scene of ac- 
tion lay In the forum or tlie senate. Pliny, on the other 
hand, says to bb friend Tacitus, tliere b something In 
the solemnity of renerable woods, and the awful alleace 
which prevails in thoee placea, that strongly disposes 
na to study and contemplatlou. Fur the future, there- 
fore, whenever you hunt, take along with yon your 
pen and paper, as well as your basket and bottle ; for 
yon will find tite mnuntalna not more inhabited by 
Diana, than by MiNaavA. "Jam undique sylvie, et 
Bolitudo, Ipsumqiie Ulud silentlum, quod veuatluni da- 
tur, msgna cngitatlonb lodtomanta sunt Prolndc, 
rum renabere, ilceblt, aoctore me, ut panarlum et 
higunrulam, sic etiam pogUlarei fera^ Experlarisnon 
Dianau magb montlbos quam Mineetah Inerrare.^' 
Ub. L episL 6. B^ween these two different opinions, 
a true poet may be allowed to dedde. Horace describes 
the uobe snd tomolt of a dty life, sod then says, 

HorlptOTUm cbonu miU uut MnrM, st ftifll nrtwi. 

£nrr. lib. II. tp. II T«r. 7 T | 

aUil to (p^c* iBd to UTOTH ^ ran, 

To aua snd lUwcs, OTOTJ 10(1. i 

Pan ' I 

1 The expression in theorlflDal isfiill and expressive, j 
tncroaa et saafwsaafib eloptmtm ; that gainful I 

sod blood-thirsty eioqaence. The Immoderate wealth j 
srqulred by Eprhis Ifamelioi has been mentloDed ta 
tbb Dialogue, sectkm 01 Pliny gives tta an Wen of the 


▼ngue ; it la of modem growUi, Ihe o fl h |»ri nf ef 
corrupt mannerly and degen er ate timea; or 
rather, aa my friend Ana expreaaed it, it Is a 
wxapoif Id the banda of iU-deaignlng men. 

'Hie early and more happy period of the 
world, or, aa we poeta call It, the golden age, 
waa the cm of true eloquence. Crimee and 
oratori were then unknown. Poetry apoke in 
harmonloui numbera, not to vamlih evil deeds 
but to pmise the virtuoua, end oelebmte the 
frlenda of human kind. This waa the poet’a of- 
fice. The inipired train enjoyed the higheit 
bonouri ; they held commerce with the gods ; 
they partook of the ambrosial feast : they were 
at once the messengers and Interpreters of the 
aupreme command. They ranked on earth 
with legislators, heroes, and demigods. In that 
bright asMmbly we find no orator, no pleader of 
causes. We read of Orpheiia, ■ of Linus, and, 


VfwtscqublUons gained by Begnlus, the notorious In- 
former. From a state of Indigence, he rose, by s train, 
of vibanons actions, to such immense riches, that be 
once consulted the omens, Ui know how soon he sbonld 
bo worth sixty milllonfl of scHtercos, and found them so 
favourable, that he hid no doubt of being w(»rth double 
that sum. ** AKpico Regiilura, qul ex paupere et tenul 
ad tantas opes per flagitls pn>ce88it, ut ipso ralhl dlxerit, 
cum consuieret, quam cltu seetertlnra sexcenniesimple- 
turua esaet, Invenlsse so exta dupileata, quibus portendl 
rnlUies et duronties hablturum ” Lib. 11 ep. SO, In 
another epistle the same author relates, that Regnlus, 
having lost his son, wrb visited upon that occasion by 
mnltltudea of people, who nil In secret detested him, 
yet paid tholr n>urt with ns much assiduity as If tliey 
esteemed and loved him. ITiey retaJlnted upon this 
man hJs own insidious arts : to gnin the friendship of 
Regulus, they played the game of llegulus himself. 
He, In the meantime, dwells In his villa on tlia other 
side of the Tiber, where he haa covered a large tract of 
ground with raagolflirnt porticos, and lined the banks 
of the river with elegant statnes ; pnifuse, with all his 
aTorlce, and, in the depth of Infamy, proud and vain- 
gluriooa “ Cuavenltur ad eum mlra cvlebrltate ; 
cunctl detestantur, oderunt ; et, quasi probent, qoasl 
dlligant, ruTsant, frequentant, ntque brevlter, quod 
■entlo, eunndem, in Regulo demerendo, Regolam Imi- 
tantur. Tenet se trans Tyberlm in bortis, in qalbus 
latisaimnm solum portidbas Immensla, ripam statuls 
sals occupavlt ; at pit, in summa avaritla samptuosus, 
la Bumma lufsinla gloriusQB.’’ Lib Iv. ep. 2. AH this 
splendour In which Regains lived, was the fruit of a 
galnfol and blood-thirsty elx)qiieoce; if thst may be 
railed eloquence, which Fllny says was nothing more 
than a esraxad im^oatioo ; uiAU prmUr, in^tniwm in- 
•anwm. Ub. Iv. ep. 7. 

S Orpheus, In poetic story, was the poo at Calliope, 
and Unas boasted of ApoUo for his fkther. 

— — — .N«o Thndu Orplwas, 

N«c LOnMj bale OMter funiTli, atqo* bale paWr sdin, 
Orphti CsIlUip— . lino fcnnom ApoUo. ^ 

Vise. Hal. It. tot ,'0 

Not Orphnu wtf, osr Ltnoi, ihonld vt.'Md 
My lofty Uyi, or tho poot^ mml, 

TbiMsta Fbiabai, tb oag b CoUiopo bMptrr, 

And ofM tbo bmUmc lid, and am Iho dro. 

WaAsroKi 
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If we ehooee to mount itlll hifber, we cin idd 
the name of Apollo hlmailf. 'Diii may oeem a | 
flight of fancy. Aper will treat it aa mere ro- 
maoce, and fabnlona hlitory bnt he will not 
deny, that the Teneration paid to Homer, with | 
the conaent of poeterlty, U at leaat equal to the i 
hononra obtained by Demoethenei. He moat | 
likewlae admit, that the fame of Sophoclea and 
Enripldea la not oonfined within narrower 
Umita than that of Lyilaa’ or Hyperidea. To 
come home to our own conntry, there are at 
thla day more who dlapute the excellence of 
Cicero than of VirgiL Among the oratiooi of I 
Aalnlua or Meaaala, * is there one that can vie 


C4l 

with the Medea of Orld, or the Thyeatra of 
Varioa? 


Orpbeoa embarkeo in the Argonantio expedition. Hla 
hlstiiry of it, together with his hymns, it itlU extant; 
but whether geoalne, U mncfa doubted. 

3 Lyslaa, the celebrated orator, was a nattre of Syra- 
rnae, the chief town in Sicily. He Ured about f^our 
hundred yean before the Christian era. Cicero says, 
that be did not addict himaelf to the practice of the bar ; 
bat hli compoaitious were so Judicious, so pure and ele- 
gant, that you might renture to pronounce biro a per- 
fect orator. " Turn fult LyBia^ ipso quidera In causla 
ftHenslbos non Tereatus, sed egregie lubtiUs sciiptor, 
atque elegmns, quem Jam prupe audeas oratorem perfec- 
t nm dicere." Cicero Dt Claru Orat a 35, Quintilian 
giret the same opinion, Lyidas, ho says, preceded De- 
mosthenes : ho Is acute and elegant, and If to teach the 
art of speaking wore the only baslness of an orator, 
nothing more perfect can be fonnd. Ha baa no redun- 
dancy, nothing aaperfluouB, notlilng too rcfloed, or fo- 
reign to Uis purpose : his style Is flowing, but more llko 
a pnre fonntaln, than a noble river. “ Ills etate Lysias 
major, subtilis etqne elegani, et quo nihil, si orator! 
nils sit docere, quairas perfecUus. Nihil enlm est In. 
■nr, nihil arcessltnm ; puro tamen font!, quara magno 
fluminl proplor.” Quint, lib. x, cap. 1. A considerable 
number of his orations is still extant, all written with 
exquisite taste and Inexprcsnlble BweetneM. See a very 
pleasing translatioa by Dr Gillies. 

Hypeiidea flourished at Athena In the time of Demos, 
thenes, JEschlnei, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. 
That age, says Cicero, poured forth a torrent of elo- 
quence, of the beat and purest kind, without the false 
glitter of affected ornament, in a style of noble simpli- 
city, which lasted to the end of that period. “ Hulc 
Hyperides proximus, et A^chines fuit, et Lycurgus, 
ftliique pluret. Hbc enlm ntas effudlt banc coplam ; et, 
ut opinio mea fert, snccus ille ot sanguis Incorruptos us- 
que ad hanc astatem oratornm fuit, in qua naturalls 
Innsct, non fucatus nltor.” De Claru Oral a 30. 
Qulntiilan allows to Hyperides a keen discernment, 
and great sweetneas of style ; but he pronouDces him an 
orator design^ by nature to shine In canaei of no great 
moment. •' Dulds in primls et acutus Hyperides i sed 
mlDoribuB caoila. ut non dlxerlra utiUor, magis par.” 
Lib X. cap. 1. Whatever might b# the caae when thU 
dialogue happened. It la certain, at present, that the 
fame of Sophocles and Euripides has odlpaed the two 

Greek orators. ^ 

4 For in account of Asinius ToWio and Corrinus 
Messala, see AtuutU, b. xl. a a Quintilian (b. xlL chap. 
10) commends thadiUgence of PoUio, and the dignity of 
Meesala. In another part of his Institutes, he pnii««8 
the invention, the Judgment, and spirit of PoUlo, but at 
the amo time ■ya.hefellso short of the martty and 
splendour of Ckwo. that be might wefl imm far an 


orator of a former age. He adds, that MMsahi was 
natural and elegiuit : the grandeur of his riy le seerm'd to 
announce the nobility of his birth; bnt atlil he wnntinl 
force and energy. ** Malta In Aslnio PdIUuim Invcutio, 
lumma dlUgentia, adoo at quibusdmm etlam nlmia video, 
tor; ct comlUl et aulml satis; a nhore et jucoaditale 
Clceronis ilalonge abcat, utvideri poshlt sanilo prior. 
At Messalo nltidus ct Candidas, ct quodammodo p™ so 
fCTens hi diccudo noblUtatera nnam, riribus minor." 
Quintilian, lib. x. cap. 1. 'fhe two great pra^s of Iks 
Augustan age have tramuniltod the luunc of Ahiuius 
Polho to the latest posU'rity. \ IrgU has celebrated him 
as a poet, and a comimmdcr of armit.-s. In the lllyrican 
and Dalmatic wars. 

Tu mlhl, Mti mBf(Ti) uipnRN Jam tAXi Ttmirl, 

Rkvc uTim IlliHcl Irffii ■qntnr^ | rn Mil iiii^aam 
lll« ilU«, mihi coin Ureal tat dicen Cactii ? 

£n CTli, ut IlcMl tMam mJhl fvm pn urtw ii 
Hols HopUoUeo IQI csnnLiijR dlans. coUmmo ’ 

H.ruw *I>L trr. ■. 

O PoTIlo ' Indin^ Ihy TkckorUjan IsuhIr 
O’ er drrp Tlm»TTi», or llhrii'* 

O when ihy gloriun* derd-, Jiall I r t heatM 1* 

When Irll the wnrhl how tnitrhlrth b ihy Tenr, 

Worthy the lofty tUge of laareHM Gnsew, 

Great rlTtJ of DujMllu SophocUs' Wba&tos'i Vir.;ik. 

Horace has adilcd the orator and the statetnuuL 

Psnlum RTTonB mou Inmrdir 
I>ttJt ihnOU I iDox, nhl pubih-a* 

Hrt cirdlnarli, ;p-indc munoi 
Crcroplo rejK U* rolhunw, 

IndaTK) mruii pmidlom reli 
El coniuleiiil, Tollio, curt*, 

Cul Uumi sdemo« honorrt 

D»Jnj»llco pTwrlt Irlumpho Lib, H ode I. 

Roiird k while Ihy slow bis roln, 

Not nwtM iho lolrmn irsflii Mtm'i 
Ami when Ihy Ihy peirlot r«rr« 

H«»i form'd the Iritn of Rome’M airjlm, 

Wllh lofty rapiurr telnflinril dlfTuic 
Heroic thoofhl*, ami woke llitt buiAlo'd minr 

hsAKCi*' llosArs 

But uftCT nil, Ibc question pul by Mstermii, 1% rnii any 
of tlicir tirntioiH be compnriKl to the of fh-lrt, or 

i the nirffxfrK uf Vanu'iV Tho^‘ two Intgedies nre S4i 
! often pniiHe<l by the rri1i(‘> of untiqinly, that tlic repuli- 
j lie of letter* hn.'i ren.-^ui r** lumenl tlw lot's, Ouliilillan 
1 says that the of Ovid whs as|M*timen of genial, 

thnl showed lo nhst helgiits the poet could have risen, 
' had he tluoight lit rather to curb, tiinn give the rein to 
hi** bnagiimtlon “ Oridii Medea v idel or nilhl nstendere 
quantum vlr ille pnretsre potiiissel, hi ingeulo huo tem- 
I perare, qunm Indiilgere malulRhct ” IJb x enp J 

Tlic works of Vsriiis, if wc except a few fragments, 
! wc wholly lost Hornce, In hli* Journey to Brundiislam, 
I met him nnd Virgil, nn'l I"' mentions the Incident with 
the rnriture of a friend « ho lovial them both : 


lloliuv. rt VAti* 1 '^Inursur, Vlrniliksn*ir 
Otrurrunt ; ■nlmr q*«le^ rsnrtldiore* 

Terr* lullt, Dtqoo que-b m* ill drrlnclkir kllrr 


Lib I ut, 


Horace aJvo eclebrste^ Vsrios M a iswt of sut.llir.e 
gpjiiuts H** h^glM ^ Agnppu with lha 

following lima '■ 

ScTlhklli VitId fbnit, r* hotllufii 

VIctur, Wwnll csnulul* slOr, 

Qkira rem cauqu* h»«, nirllw* nl eqmh, 

ilta kiitac* 
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XIII. If fve oowooiiBldeTtbehippyooDditloo 
of tbfl tnupoet, and that easy commerce Jn whJoh 
be paaoee ble time, need we fear to compare hie 
■Ituatioo with tba$ of the boaatod orator, who 
leadi a life of anxiety, oppreeeed by boeliieaa, 
and orerwhelmed with care? fiat It ie aid, hie I 
ooDteotlon, hie toil and danger, are atepe to the | 
eonaolahip. How much more eligible wai the I 
aoA retoeat in which Virgil ' paaeed hie daya, 
loVed by the prince, and honoured by the people ! ' 
To proTe thfa the lettera of Anguatoi are atill ' 
eittant; and the people, we know, hearing In 
the theatre some remea of that divine poet,' 
when he hlmaelf waa preaent, rose in a body, 
and paid him every mark of homage, with a 


I degree of veoerttlon nothing abort of what they 
I dually offered to the emperor, 
j Even in oar own timea, will any man uy, 
that Secandd Pomponlaa, • In point of dignity 
or extent of fame, ia inferior to Domitim 
Afer?* fiat Vibtaa and Marcellaa bare been 
cited aa bright examplea: and yet, In their eJe- 
vation what ia there to be coveted ? is it to be 
deemed an advantage to thoae mlniaterB, that 
they are feared by nnmbera, and live In fear 
theinselvefl ? ITiey are courted for their favour^ 
and the men, who obtain their auit, retire witli 
ingratitude, pleated with their aacceM, yrt 
hating to be obliged. Con we auppoae that ihi; 


who •oan on rpLc vlnff, 
Ajfrippa, ih*!! thj canqoHti rin*, 
Whau'cT, Inaplred thy conmuiv 
The Midler dared on h* cv lind. 


A few fragmonta only of hla workn have roaehed poa- 
terity. Ha tragedy of THrasTM la highly pniiaed by 
Qa hi ti Ha ii. TTiat JodlcknH aftk: doea not beattate to 
■ay, that it may be oppoaed to the b€«t prodoctlona of 
the Greek itaga “Jam Varil 'rhyeetM ciilUbet Gno- 
conun oomparari potort." Varioa Uvedin high favonr 
at the court of Auguatua. Alter the death of Virgil, he 
waa Joined with Plotim and Tucca to roriao the worka 
ofthutadmiraWe po<^ TTie FariuMof VlrgiJ, ao often 
celebratod in the raatonla, waa, notvvithataudlng what 
of the commentatora have tuid, a different person 
from Variua, the aathor of lliyeatea. 

I The rural delight of Virgil ia deteribed by hlniself : 

Rare mlhl et rianl placont In rmlUlmi , 

Flnndn* unm, tylToqn* tn^orlw. O uW c*mpl, 

SpwThJojqn*, et rliglnJbui b*cch*U Ltcasnb 

'^•r**** * O ™ a*Udl< tab iiMadbui Hnml 
**■*•*» •* infKiU nroonni proteaat Qmbrn ? 

Gaoioic*, nil. II. Ytr. <85. 

Me Duj the lowly Tolee end oroodlmd rlcw, 

And wtndlof lirm, nod taifflorlaaa eue . 

O that I TOdWU by Sporjhhu' flood. 

Or on Tiyireliu' acred top I i« oqd I 

Who In oool Umthu' tkIm my ihntn wni lay. 

And In the (Urkeat thicket hide from day J 

WhabttWb Vreo. 

bou^ thli poetical retreat, which hla imagtoation 
^Id coTumand at any time. Virgil had a real and 
MlJghtful Tllla near Naples, where he compoeed hla 
Goorgica, and urote great part of the ;Eneld. 

8 When Auguatua, or any eminent cltlEen, din. 
tinguiabod by Ms public merit, appeared in the thl*atre ' 

the people tesllfled tlielr Joy by acclamatioiifi, and un! 
bounded appiatwe. It fa recorded by Horace. Uiat ' 
hfawenas reedTcd that pubho honour. * 

Dattti In tbmtro 1 

Ctim libl plntiQK, f 

Cin Mmohim efoM, at poternl ■] 

rivmfaU ripm, dmoJ ei>ic«a r 

Hedifarn Undn nu Vedoaol 

IfonUi JiTuifo. f 

Lib-LodelO. ' ^ 

VlrgU appeared, the aodience paid the nme com- ii 
pjiment to a man whoae poetry adorned the Roman h 

Augnata*, which are men- b 
M. pcriidied in the miiw of n 

anwnt literature. j 


3 PompouluB SecuuduB was of consular nink, and nu 
eminent writer of tragedy. See Ama/i, b. iL a la His 
life was written by Pliny Uie elder, whoee nephew 
mentionfl the fact (book iff epfat 5,) and Bays it was a 
tribute to friendship. QnUitUlaa pronouncee him the 
host of all the dramalic poets whom he had seen; 
B_ though the critics whoae Judgment waa matured hy 
>y year*, did not think him anffldontly tragicaL 'PlieV 
[o admitted, however, that his erudition was considerable, 
uf and the beauty of bis composition Burpoi»ed all hfa con-' 
5- tomponniea. “Eorum, quoe viderim, louge prlncops 
IT PomponioB Socuodus, qnem senes pomm tragicum pnta- 
^Q bant, erudltiono ac nitore prmotare ponfltebautur " Lib 
a X. cap. 1. 

n 4 OulntUian makes hononmble mention of Domilius 
it MfT. Ho rays, when he uas a Isiy, the speeebe* of 
n that orator for Volusonus Catulos were held in high 
Mti^tlon. “ Et nobis puorfa inslgnes pro Voluseno 
Catuio Domltii Afri omtiones fereiamtur. " Lib. x. rap. 
1. He adds. In another port of the same chapter, that 
DoinltlDS Afer and Jnlius Afrieanus were, of all the 
oraton who flonrfaluMl in hfa tbno. withont compariHon 
the beet. Bnt Afer stnnds distingulBhed by the splendour 
ofhfadiHon, andtbo rhetwdcnl art which he has dfa. 
played in all Jifa compositioiM. You would not scruple 
to rank libn among the ancient orators. “Eonnu quos 
viderim, Domitius Afer ct Julius Secundus longe prm. 
tantlhSiinL ^ erborum arte Hie, et toto genero dlccndi 
prttferenduH, et quern in numero A otennn lomre non 
thDeas.” Lib. X. cap. l. QidntUlan relntce, that in a 
(onversatlou which he had when a young man, he 
asked DomltinB Afer what poet was, in hfa opinion, the 
next to Hon^ P 'Jhe answer was, Virgil ii wtdoul4«d/y 
t1u> ^tcond ejnciHtFt, hit he it nearer to the Jirit than to 
Vie third, “ Utar enim verbfa, qum ex Aito Domitlo 
juT|^ Bccepi; qoi mlhl iiiterrogantl, quern Homrro 
crodOTot maxime occedcre: Sccmidus, Inquit, ert Vir. 
giliufl, proplnr tiunen prlmo qnnm textio.” lib. x cap. 

We may boliero that OuintJlian thought highly of 
the Judgroort ho oltc. » on «rthoritv 

pnintllhuj. howoTor. h.d In yiew nothing bnt tile 

hhrtnilMi^look<ylBttlM!ohiiriMiTofthonuuL Heintro- 

doM him on the obige of public buolnen In the ndgn i.r 
Jitwrl^ ond them roprownt, him In booto to odvonoo 
Umwlf bywyhlndof trimo. “Onoqiio fwtaore pro, 
P^tna dBroHcoro. ‘ He toDo no. In the umo pmwoge 
*;■ thm Uberin. prononmid him on 

rnnlOTlnldo m-n right, dirnrtM.. Afer died 

hT ^ ^ "'*• sa In relot- 

^ ^ Tinttn, oheerve^ thot he nd«^d htan^-ll 

i bnt he doe. 

dlsmisB him without condemning hfa moruK 
AHnah, b. xir. s. la — uniru« 
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mm i« Imppy^ who by hli artiaoo hu wrifjled 
hlmieir Into Akyoiir, and yet U neTer thought by 
bii merter tuffloleDtly pliuit, nor by the people 
•uMoleoUy free ? And after all, what U the 
amouut of all hli boasted power? The empe- 
ror’i fireedmen bare enjoyed the eame. But as 
VIi^ iweetly dofi. Me let the eacred mtuee 
lead to their soft retreati, their Living fonntaina, 
end melodlooi groves, where 1 may dwell re- 
mote from care, master of mytelf, and under no 
neoewlty of doing every day what my heart 
oondemos. Let me no more be seen at the 
wrangling bar, a pale and anxious candidate 
for precarious frme ; and let neither the tumult 
of visitors crowding to my levee, nor the eager 
haste of officious freedmen, disturb my morning 
rest. Let me live free from solicitude, a 
stranger to the art of promising legaclm, • in 
order to buy the friendship of the great; and 
when nature shall give the signal to retire, may 
1 possess no more than may be safely bequeath- 
ed to such friends as I shull think proper. At 
my funeral let no token of sorrow bo seen, no 
pompous mockery of woe. Crown • me with 
chaplets; strew flowers on my grave, and let 
my friends erect no vnin memorial, to tell 
where my remains are lodged. 

XIV. Matemua finished with an air of en- 
thosiasm, that seemed to lift him above himself, 
in that moment,^ Vlpstanlui Mossala entered 


b We And in the Annals and the History oi Tsdtns, 
a number of Instiuicpa to JuBtify the Hmtimeuti of Ma- 
temuB. Hie lidi found it necessary to bequeath part of 
their substance to the prince. In order to aecure the 
remainder for their families. For the same reason, 
Agrlcola made ]X>iDJtlan Joint heir with liis wife and 
dmighter. Lift) of Agricola, BCdJua 43. 

6 By a law of the twelve Tablet, a crown, when fslfly 
earned by virtue, was placed on the bead of the 
deceaaed, and another h'U ordered to be given to his 
father. The ipliit of the law, Cicero says, plainly Inti- 
mated, that com ro endatiun waa a tribute due to departed 
virtue. A crown was given not only to him who earn, 
ed t, bat alao to the father, who gave birth to dlstiii. 
g dsM merit. “ Ilia Jam ilgoiflcatlo est, laudla orna- 
meuta ad morUnw pertinere, quod coronam virtute 
pirtun, et d qul pepeiiaaet, et ejua psrentl, alne frmode 
lex Impoaltam ease Jubet” D4 Lcgibui, Ub. IL a M. 
'Hill li the reward to which Matemua aspires; 
that being granted, be desires, as Horace did before him, 
to wave the pomp of funeral ceremonies. 

abitat faml fkraan 
Lnfitapqw im p M tH fuiimoDla j 



Ifj IHtCi, tha ftaaml wa ro^ ■Wn. 

Tba pUlnOr* hoc, nd tandai tasr , 

^01 M tha TtSca of frtaf pn^ms. 

With loud lamaBta, iba aolaoiB wmt ; 

Nor josr poatV amptj sni 

Fsamb' Uaaaoa 

7 VlpstsnlQs Messils oommande^ s legkm, and at the 
be^ of It, went over to Veqwatan's party In the am- 


the room. From the sltention that ippeared 
In every oouutansncs, he concluded thm some 
importsnt boahiem wssthe subject of debate. I 
am sfrald, mid he, that I break in upou you at 
hn QDseasoaabJe tlma. You have some secret to 
dlwjoas, or, perhaps, a coasultstlon upon your 
hands. Far from it, replied Secundua; 1 wish 
you bad come sooner. You would have had the 
pleasure of hetring in eloqueut discourse from 
our friend Aper, who has been endeavouring to 
persuade Mstemus to dedicate nil his time to 
tho business of the bar, and to give the whole 
man to his profession. The answer of 3iater- 
nui would have entertained you . he baa been 
defending his art, and but this moment cloaed 
an aiiimsted spee^d), that held more of the poet- 
ical than the oratorical character. 

1 should have been happy, replied Messala, to 
have heard both my friends. It is, however, 
some compenntiun for the loss, that I find men 
of their Udenta, instead of giving all their time 
to the little subtleties and knotty points of the 
forum, extending their views to liberal science, 
and those queetloiis of taste, which eiilarfe the 
mind, and furniHb it with ideas druwu from 
the treasnres of polite eruditisn. Inquiries 
of this kiud afford improvement not only t4i 
those who enter into the discussion, but to 
all who have tbu happiuess of being present 
at the debate. It is in consequence of this 
refined and elegant way of thinking, that you, 
SecunduB, have gained so much applause, by 
the life of Julius Asiaticus,* with which you 
have lately obliged tbe world. From tlmt spo- 
(imen, we are taught to expect other prtNjuc- 
liuiis of equal beauty from tho same hand. 
In like manner, 1 ace with pleasure, that our 


tentlun with Vitellloji. He uu a msn of UlustrUnu 
birth, and equal merit; the only one, sayi Tarltus, u bn 
eutered into that war from moliret of virtue. " 1^‘gi 
oul Vipstanloi Mesuls pneerat, cisria rnsJuribu*, OKre- 
gias jpee, et quJ Mlai ad Id bcllum ertet boiiaa sttulisMit" 
I/ttl lib. lil. a 0L He wm bruLiier to Regulua, thr vile 
Informer, who has been mentiunod See Life of Af.ri- 
coli), section 12, note, and this tmet, a Iv;, Dot4‘. MeswUn, 
we are told by TadUu, befora he had attaloed the M iia- 
toiiau age, arqnlred great fame by pleading the ruu^u 
of hia profligBle brother with extraordinary eloquence, 
■i>d family aflhetion. “ Msgnam eo die pletatJn elo- 
qoemlwqaefuiuuD Viputanius Mewalaadeptuiest; nun- 
dam senatorla state, ausus pro fratre Aqullio Reg uio 
depreemri” ffiit Hb iv. s. «. hmee Measala has now 
Joined the company, the l>lalogDe takes a new tom, 
and, by an easy and nataral transltiuii, slides Into the 
question concerning the cbium of the dadloe of elo- 
qaeuce. 

8 ThU is probably tbe same AsiaUens, who, ta the re- 
volt of tbe provinces of Gaol, fought on the slda of Via. 
osx. See I/irC b. iL s. M. Biography waa. Is that evil 
period, s Irtbote paid hjr the bimMls of departed awrlt, 
■firf the otily kind of wiitiog, hi w hhi h Ben eoald dsra 
falnUy to otter a Bentiment in favour of rlrtae and poh- 
iK) liberty, 
i M 
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ftitad Ajmt ioTM u enUren kii JmifiiMtliio 
vllh topki ooBtroTic i y, uid atil] Uyi oat hio 
Idfuro in gawtioai of tk« iolaeob,^ Doi, Intei, 
ia imhatloa of the ■noiont onton* bat Id tbo 
troo tMio of oar modmi rhotorldmiM. 

XV. 1 ua not ftoryrloed, rttamed Apor, ot 
that atroke of rollkrj. It !■ not enough for 
Meenlo, that the oratory of andent timea eo* 
^ooMa all hla admiration; ho moat hart hia 
fling at the modermi. Our talanta and oar 
Btudiaa are aura to feel the oalllea of hla pleaaan* 
try.' 1 hare often hoard yoa, my friend Mea- 
aala, In the mme hamoar. According to yoo« 
the preoent age baa not a alngle orator to boaat 
of, tboogb your own eloqaenoe, and that of your 
brother, ara anfflcient to refate the charge. Bat 
yoa aaaert roundly, and maintain yoar propod- 
tion with an air of oonfidenoe. Ton know bow 
high you atand, and while in your general oen- 
aure of the age you Include youroelf, the amalieot 
tincture of malignity cannot bo auppoaed to 
mingle in a dedaion, which denlea to yoar own 
genioa, what by common conaent la allowed to 
be yonr ondoabted right. 

1 hare ai yet, replied Meaaala, aeen no reaaon 
to make me retract my opinion ; nor do 1 be- 
lUre, that my two frienda here, or even you 
yonreelf (thoilgh yoa aometlmea affect a dilig- 
ent tone), can aorloualy maintain the oppoaite 
doctrine. 'Ihe decline of eloquence la too ap- 
parent. The caaaea which bare oontribated to 
it, merit a Berloaa inquiry. 1 ahall be obliged 
to you, my ftienda, for a fair eolation of the 
queatlon. 1 bare often reflected upon the anb- 


1 In tbe dedamationi Seneca and Qulattllao, we 
bava aboodant examplea of tbeae acholaaUo oxerciBaa, 
wtateli Jorenal haa placed In a rMictikHia light 

at M WfQ Tounm Anla abduxlmoi, ct noa 
UflMdlhun dadinw BjUa, prlratiu nt klnim 
Donalnt. Bat. l.w. 15. 

PTTnhMl ftam taoonlftfiito tnla, 

1 toft In ywUBtk ichooli ; 

Wban, vlth nMn-baya, 1 ■tror* to got mevn, 

Advlifaig BjIIa to ■ ftItbU govn. 

DBYPEir’i JuTXKAL. 

fl Tbe eloquence of Cloaro, and the eminent oratora of 
that age, wai preferred hj aU men of aoimd Judgment 
to tbe lumatard and affieoted atjle that preralled onder 
tbe amparora. QulntlHan glrea a decided opinion. 
Cloaro, be aayi, waa allowed to be the relgnlug orator 
of hla ttme, a^ hla name, with poaterltf, la not ao moch 
that of a man, aa of eloqaanoe itael/. ** Qnare nou im. 
marlto ab bomlnlbna ■tatli aua regnare in Jodlclla dlc- 
toa aat : apod peateroa vero id conaecatoa, at Cloaro 
Juinonhmlnla,aedaUMicMBLtl«oomanbabeatiir." Lib. 
X. cap. L PllD 7 tbe roanger profeaMd that Cleero waa 
tba orator with whom he aapirad to enter Into oompe- 
tltkm. Not eootent with tbe eloquence of hla own 
ttmaa, ha baU It ahaurd not to follow tba b«at axmmplea 
of a formar aga. ** Brt anbai mlhl com CloaroM mao. 
htto, neo aoa eeotitoa aloqptatia aacoU noatri. Nam 
■iultl Balaam crado, ad laltaadaa noa opOaa qaaqoe 
p rap ooora.” Llb.LefM.A. 


jeetj but what nema to otban a full aoawrr, 
with me BerrH only to InenaM tba dllBcalty. 
What hna happened at Rome^ 1 peroetre to hare 
been the caae in Oreeee. Tbe modem oratora 
of that country, aueh aa tbe priert * Nloetea, and 
otbera who, like bim, atnn the acboola of Mi- 
tylene and Epheana, * are fallen to a greater dla- 
tanoe from .fiachinea and Demoeibenea, than 
Afer and Africanna, ' or you, my frienda, from 
Tnlly or Aalnlua Pollio. 

XVI. You hare atarted an Important quea- 
I tion, aaid Secuudna, and who eo able to dlacuu 
it ai younelf ? Yoar talenta are equal to the dif- 
ficulty; yonr aoquiaitiona in literature are known 
to be extenaire, and you bare conaldered the 
•abject. 1 hare no objection, replied Mamala ; 
my ideaa are at yonr aerrlce, upon condition 
that, aa I go on, yon will aaiat me with the 
lighta of your undentandlng. For two of ua I 
can renture to anawer, odd Matemua : what- 
ever yon omit, or rather, wbat yon leave for ua 
to glean after you, we ahall be ready to add to 
your obaerratioDB. Aa to our friend Aper, you 
have told na, that ho ia apt to differ from you 
upon thia point, and even now 1 aee him pre- 
paring to give battle. He will not tamely bear 
to aee ofl Joined in a league In favour of anti- 
qnlty. 

Certainly not, replied Aper, noi^ ahall the 
preaent age, unheard and undefended, bo de- 
graded by n conapiracy. But before you aound 
to anna, I wlab to know, who are to be reckoned 
among the ancienu? At wbat point of time ° do 
you fix your favourite era ? When you talk to 
me of antiquity, I oniry my view to the first 
ages of the world, and ace before me CJlyasea and 


y Nkatea waa a Dative of Smyrna, and a rhetoridaD 
in greai celebrity. Seneca aaya (Coniroversiarum, Mb. 
iv. cap. 85), that hli aohoUra, eontent with hearing tfaoir 
master, bad no ambltloD to be beard tbamaelTea. Plioy 
the younger, among the commeodatloDa which be be . 
•towi on a friend, menUona, aa a praise- worthy part of 
hla charactar, that ba attended tbe leetorea of QalntM- 
lan and Nlcetea Saoerdoti, of whom PUny blmaeir was at 
that time a oonatant follower. " Erat nou atadtorum 
tantnm, remm ellam atndloaomni amantUalniua, ar 
prop# quotldle ad andlendoa, quoe tunc ego frequent- 
abaiD, QuIntlHannm et NloetenSaoerdotein,TanUtBbat” 
Lib. & eplat 6. 

4 Hltyleoe was tbe chief dty of tbe Ule of Leaboa, In 

tbe .Sgw Sea, near tbe ooaat of Asia. The place at 
this day la called Jfafotfji, auld^rt to tbe Turkish domin- 
ion. waa a dty of lomia. In tbe Leaser Asia, 

DOW called Ajaloft* by tbe Turks, who are mMters of 
tbe place. 

5 Domltlua Afer and JoUos AfHeamia hare been al- 
ready menUoned, section 13, note. Jfot^ are highly 
praised by Quintilian. For Aalnlua Pollio, aee a. 18, 
note. 

6 QnlntUlan pnta tbe aaine queatfon | and, according 
to him, Damoatbenea la tbe laat of tba andenta among 
tbe Oreaka, aa Cleero la among tba Romana. Bee Qufn- 
fibaa, lib. vIlL cap. 5. 
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Nafttor, wh% deorkb^ Uule Itm tbu ' ihirteen 
hundred 7«tft ifo. Tour retreepeot, It Menu, 
f^oei no &rtk«r book tkao to DemoeUMiifli and 
H]rp«rU«; men who Ured in the tlmei of 
FhlUp and Alexander, and indeed aunrlTed 
them both. The iDterrel, between Demoethenei 
and the preeent a^e, ia little more than* fonr 
hundred yearn ; a space of time, which, with a 
view to the duration of hamao life, may be call- 
ed loDf ; bat, aa a portion of that immenae 
tract of time which indndea the different agea 
of the world. It ihrlnki into nothing, and lecmi 
to be bat yeeterday. For if it be true, u Cicero 
nyi In hla treatise called Hortensiaa, that the 
great and gennlne year is that period la which 
the heavenly bodies revolve to the station from 
which tholr source began ; and if this grand ro- 
tation of the whole planetary system requires 
no lees than twelve thousand nine hundred and 
fifty four-years' of our oomputstion, it follows 


T The riege of Troy li rapposed to have been broof ht 
to a condoslon eleven hundred and ninety-three years 
before the ChiiiUan era. From that time to the sixth 
year of Vespasian (A. U. C. when this Dialogue 
was had, the number of years that Interveoed was about 
ISaS } a perind which, with propriety, may be said to be 
little less than 1300 years. 

0 Demoetbenes died, before Christ 32S years, A. U. C. 
432. From that time to the sixth of Vespaalan, A. U. C. 
828, the LuterreDlag space was about 306 yean. Aper 
ealis It little more than 100 years : but In a ccmreria. 
tlon -piece strict accuracy is not to be expected. 

0 In the rude state astronumy, which prevailed 
during many agn of the world, it was aatural that 
mankind should differ In their computation of time. 
The andent Egypdans, acoordlng to Diodorus SIciilus, 
Lb. L and Pliny the elder, Ub. vlL s, 48, measured tiiue 
by the new moons. Some called the summer one year, 
end the winter another. At first thirty days were a 
liiuar year ; throe, four, and six months were ifterwards 
added, and hence iu the Egyptian chronology the vast 
number of years from the beginning of the world. He- 
rodotuB informs us, that the Egyptians, In process of 
time, formed the idea of the solar or solsUtlal year, sub- 
dlrlded Into twelre montha The Boman year at first 
was lunar, conilitlnga in the time of Bomnloa, of ten 
montha Numa Fumplltas added two. Men saw a dh 
fersity In the seasons, and wishing to know the cause, 
began at length to peroeive that ths distance or proxU 
mlly of the sun oocaslooed the varioofl operations of na- 
ture-, but It was long before the spa« of time, wherein 
that luminary performs his course through the aodiac, 
and returns to the point from which he set out, wss 
(«lled a year. The great year {rmtius tMgaw), or the 
platonic vaAR, Is the space of time, wherein the seven 
planets complete their revolutions, snd all set outsgsin 
from the same point of the liesvens where their course 
began before. Mithematiclana have been much divided 
In their calculallona Brotier observes, that Riocloll 
makes the great year aft,020 solar yema; Tycho Brahe, 
25^16 ; ami Cauinl, W,0Oa Cicero expressly calls It a 
period of " Horum annorum, quos In fas- 

til haberaoi, maonui annos duodedm mllila nonagen- 
tos qulnquaglnta qoatnor amplectitur solsUtlaisa sdll- 

eet” For a full and accurate dtaeertationiMi the ANNUS 

MAONua, see the Memoln of the Academy of Belles Let- 
trei, tom. xxlL Uo edit p. 82. 


that Demoathaua, yoorbe wtoJ aaciint, heeomea 
a modern, and avan av ratimporary ; nay, 
that he lived la tba aaaM yaar wkk oanelves ; 1 
bad almoat nld. In the aama month.** 

XVII. But I am in haite to paaa to our Ho- 
man oraton. Meneniua Agrippa " may fairly 


Brotier, in his note on this pasuge, relates • fact uot 
univemlly known. He mentioui s letter from one of 
the Jssulti on the mission dated PsibiNg, 2btii October 
1725, In which It Is stated, that In the month of March 
preceding, when Jupiter, Man, Venus, and Mercury 
were In coujunctlou, the Chinese fuw 

ded that an ippruximatlon of Saturn was uair it hand, 
and, Id that pennasiou, congrsUilated the emperor 
YoNo-TCHi>a on the reoovstion of tiie world, which 
was shortly to take place. The emperor recelred the 
addromei of the nobility, and gave credit to the oplukm 
of the phJhmopUers iu all his public edicts. Meanwhile, 
Father Kegler endeavoured to uitdecen e the emperor, 
and to convince him that the whole hm a mistake of 
the Chinese mathematicians ; but he tried Iu vsln ; flat- 
tery sucueeded at oouii, and triumphed over truth, 

10 Ihe arfumeut Is this : If tbe great year ii the mea- 
sure of time j then, si It consiitB, sreordmg to Cicero, of 

solar years, the whole Itclng dlrldi'd by twelve, 
ovary montit of the great year wiiuld ba rloarly 1080 
years. Acrordlog to that calnilaUnn, Demosthenes not 
only lived In the same year with the persous engaged 
in the Dialogue, but. It may be laid, in the ume piuulh. 
Hiese art) tbc months to which Virgil alludes In the 
fourth eclogue : 

lAdidaat raseal pnoaUn itMtnaet. 

11 Menenlus Agrlp]>n was consul A. V. C. 251 In 

lets than ten yearn aflerwardji, violent dissmhhMia 
broke out between the pHtriclau order and the common 
people, who complulued that they were han»i«t*d snd 
oppresued by tludr affluciit credlbiTB. One SlcinJuN was 
their factious donutgogue He ti>ld tlicm, llmt it was 
In vain they fought tJie battles of tlH’lr nKinlrj, since 
they were no better than slaves and pTwoners at Hutne. 
Ho that men are bora equal j that tlw fruHa of 

the earth were the nmmion birlh-nght of all, and an 
agruriim law was ra'Ccwiftry ; that they' groaned under a 
load of debtn and taxew, and Ihat a luiy and comipt 
aiiatocTBcy baft^'ind at mw on the Hpolb- of their labour 
ond Industry. By the advice of Ihw incoiHhory, tJte dh- 
contented dtixcnw mado s iH-retadon to iJic Munh 
Sackh; about thre<! ralieH out of thi' idly llw fathers, 
in tlio meantime, were covered with conKhTUHlloiL In 
order, however, to apiieaee the fury of the multitude, 
they dMipatched Mma'nlua Agrippa to their eomii. In 
the rude unpolished stylo of the times (primti tth diremdi 
et horriSo modn, luiyB Livy,) that orator told them: 
« At the time wlian the powers of man did uot, as at 
prennnt, co-operale to one useful end, and the mnnhers 
of the human body had their separate interest, thrir 
factious, and rahsls, it wm agri'id among them, 
that the ta lly nuuntained Itself by llwlr loti and lahour, 
enjoying, In the middJe rd all, a sUle of calm repo«', 
panija'red » ith luxuries, aial gratified with every kind 
of pleasure, A etHuiplnM'y followed, ual the screrol 
numbers id the laaly took the covruant. The hood 
would no longer administer food ; the mouth would not 
■reexit ir, and the dradgery of masticatioii was trai morii 
for tlie teeth. They eootinued in this resolution, deter- 
mined to rtoiTfl the TMAstXY cd Iho body, tiU they 
began to feel the o mw egnsoew of their HUtdvlaed revolt. 
Tlie several roembera lost their former rigour, aad-tbs 
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h% <lee]ii«d an anoIeDt. I take It, hovrerer, that 
he U not the powi, whom you mean to oppoee 
to the profeeeon of modern eloquence. The 
era, which you hare in rlew, U that of ' 


whole body wm fUUiif Into a rapid decline. It wu 
then seen that the beDy was farmed for tfae good of the 
whole; that it wu bf no meant laxy, Idle, and Inactlre; 
but, while it was properly luipported, took care to db- 
trlbato noarlthment to erery part, and having digested 
the aappUes, flllpd the vedna with pure and wholeaotne 
blood.” Ilie analogy, which this &h1e bore to the 
icdltlon of the Roman people, was understood and felt 
'fhe discontented multltade saw that the state of man 
described by Menenlus, wus Wee to em ituurrection. 
'Huy returned to Rome, and snbmltted to legal govern- 
ment “ Tempore, quo inhomlno non, ut nunc, omnia 
In nnnm coruumtiebant, B4^ sfaiguJLj membrLi snum 
mlqae consHlom, sun* iermo fnernt, ludlgnatas reliqnas 
partes, sna enra, sno Inbfwe, ao mlnlsterlo, vontri omnia 
qtuerl; ve n trem In medio gnlotum, nOiU allud, qnam 
datla TolnptaUbna firui; oonsplraMe Inde, no maniis ad 
os dbum forrent, nec os acclpcxet datum, ncc dentes 
(^onfleerent Hac tra dnm ventrem fame domare vellcnt, 
ipsa uiiH membra, totnmqxie corpna ad extremam tabem 
vtmisse. Inde appandsae, ventrls qoi^e hnad segne 
mlnistorlom esse; neo magis ali qnam alero com; red- 
dentem In omnes corporia partes hunc, quo vivlmns 
vlgemuaqne, dtrisum, parHer in venas, matumm con- 
fccto dbo Kingalnom. Livy, Ub. IL s. 32. Sr Paul lias 
made use of a stmliar orgrunent; *‘7he body Is not one 
member, bnt many : If the foot shall say. Because I am 
not the hand, 1 am not of the body ; is It, therefore, not 
of the body f and If the ear ahall say, Becaoae I am not 
the eye, I am not of the body; is It, therefore, not of the 
body f If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hoaiiug? If the whole were hearing, whore were the 
HraelHnff? But now hath God set the members every 
one of them In the body, as it hath pleased him. And if 
they wore nil one member, where were the bodyP 
But now are tliey many members, yet but one body : 
and the eye cannot say onto the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor agnlu, the head to the feet, I hare no need of 
yon. And whether one member suffer, all the members 
suflhr with it; or one member be hnnourod, all the 
members rqjfdoe with it” Firtt EpUUe to the Corin. 
thiantf chap xti. Ihls reasooing of Hr Paul merits the 
attention of those friends of Innovation, who are not 
content Avlth the station in whlrfi God has plnred them, 
and, therefore, ol^ect to all suburdlnatlon, nil ranks In 
Bodety. 

1 Cmnr the dictator was, as the poet cxpre»os it, 
frnced with both Mlncrvas. Quintilian is of opinion, 
that if he had devoted his whole time to the professkm 
of eloquence, he would hove been the great rival of 
Cicero. The energy of his language, his strength of 
cont'epilnn, nnd his power over the passlonB, were so 
striking, that he may be said to have harangued with 
the same spirit that he fought, “ Cados vere Csssar si 
foro tantmi rmcasset, non aUus ex nostrls contru Clce. 
ronem nominaretnr. Tanta hi eo vis est. Id Bnimen, ee 
eundtatio, at Ulom eodem anlmo dlxbse, qno bellavtt, 
apparent” lib. x. cap. I. To speak of Cicero In this 
plaoe, were to hold a candle to the suu It will be 
sufficient to refer to Quintilian, who in the chapter 
above i-Hed has drawn a beautiful parallel between him 
and Demosthenes. Ute Roman orator, be ndmltB, hn- 
proved himself by a diligent study of the bent ramh'ls of 
Greece. Hr athdm^d the warmth and the sublime of 
Domosthmes, the harmony of Plato, and the meet 


Ciocru and Cesar; of Celloa ' and Calrus ; of 
Brutut,' Aaluius, and Menala. XhoM are the 


flerndHty of laocratet. Hla own native gentoi BuppUed 
the rest He was not content, as Iffndar expresses it, 
to collect the drops that rained down fhxn hraven, but 
had in himself the hvlng fountain of that eopicais flow, 
and that Bubllme, that pathetic energy, which were 
boetowed npou hhn by tim bounty of Frorldence, that 
hi one man eloquence might exert all her powers. “Nam 
mlhl videtuT Marcus Tullins, cum n totum ad hni. 
tationem Gnscorum oontullsaet, eflhixlaae vim Demoe. 
thenis, ooplam Platucds, Jncnndl totem Isoamtis. Nec 
vero quod hi quoqne optimum fuit studio oonsecutns eat 
tnntnm, sod plnrtmas vel potiua omnes ex se Ipao vtrto. 
tee exti^t imimalaJIs Ingenil beatissima ubert^. Non 
enlm plurlas (ut alt Kndarus) aquas coLliglt, sed vivo 
gurglte exuudat, dono quodom providuiitise gi^nitus, in 
quo vires suos eloquentia experiretur.” lib. x. cap. 1. 

2 Marcus Ccelius Rufns, in the Judgment oi Quintilian, 
was on orator of considerable genius. In the conduct of 
a prosecution, he was remarkal^le for a certain urbanity, 
that gave a secret charm to his whole sjieech. It is to 
l>e regretted that he was not a man of better conduct 
and longer Itfe. “ Multum ingouli In Cello, et pnDdpno 
In arensando mnlta urhanitBs; dlgnnsqne ml ct 
mens meUor, et vita longior coutlglsaet” Quint, lib. i. 
cap. I. Hlu letters to Cicero make the eighth book of 
the EpiitoLc ad FamUiarei. VeUeins Potercnlni says of 
him, that his style of eloquimee and his cast of mind bore 
a roseniblance to Curio, but raised him above that fac- 
tious orutor. His genius for mischief and evil deeds was 
not Inferior to Cuiin, and his motives wore strong and 
urgent, since Ms fortune was worse than even his frame 
of mind. “Marcos Cffilius, vlr eloqnloanlmoqup Curloni 
shnliUmns sed hi utroque perfectior; neo minus in- 
genloee nequam, cum no In modica qnldem servarl posset, 
quippe pqjur llli res fiunillarls, qiiom mona” Yell 
Poterc, lib. IL a flti 

lidnlus Mocer ColmB, we ore told by Seneca, maln- 
talned a long bnt mxjust contention with Cicejo himself 
fur the palm of eloquence. He was a warm and vehe- 
ment accuser, insomuch that VaUnJua, though defended 
by doero, Intcrruptod Calms In the middle of hli 
speech, and said to the jndgos, “ Though this mao has a 
torrent of words, doe* it follow that I roust bo con- 
demned F’ “ Caivus dlu cum dccrooe hdqnlaahnMni 
litem de prlndpatn eloquentim habult ; et oaque eo vlo- 
Icntns accosator et condtotus fult, ut hi media actions 
ejos Burgeret Votinlns nms, et exclamaret, Rogo voa, 
Judicee, si Irte dlsertus eat, ideo me damnari oportet P” 
fleneca, Cemtrov. Ub. ilL cap. 19. Cicero could not dread 
hhn as a rtval, and It may therefore be presumed, tiiot 
he has drauii his character with sn impartial hand. 
Culvus was an orator more improved by literature than 
Curia He spoke with accuracy, and hi his compo. 
sltion showed great taste and deUcacy ; but, labouring 
to refine his langnage, be was too attentive to little 
niceties. He wlEdied to make no bad blood, and he kwt 
the good. His style was polished with timid cantion ; 
but while It pleased the ear of the learned, tha spirit 
ereporated, and of course made no Impresaloa In the 
forum, which b the theatre of eloquence. “ Ad Calmm 
rerertarnur; qul orator fubset cum llterb eruditior 
qnam CuHo, nun etlam accnratlni qnoddom dkendl, et 
exqnltdtlos afihrebat genus; quod quamqdam scienter 
eleganterquo trartabat, nhnium tamen inqulrens in se, 
atque ipse seae obserrans, metaensqce ne vltlosam col- 
ligeret, etiazn v^rnm aanguinem deperdebat Itaque 
ejiis oratio nhnla religloiic ottennata, doctis et attentc 
andlentlbus erat lIluFtTb, a moltitndlne autem, et a fora 
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meni ^Tho^l yoQ pbu;* in the front of yonr ] who, we know, were both cat off In the coofm of 
line ■ but for whit reaion they are to be claned the year, and left their office raoint for AufUHtin 
with the inoienta, and not, aa 1 think they and Qnintni Pedlua. Count from that lime 
ought to be, with the moderni, 1 am itill to lix and fifty year* to complete the reign of Au- 
leam. To begin with Cicero; he, according guitua; three and twenty for that of Tiberliia, 
to the account of Tiro, hla freedman, waa put four for Caligula, eight and twenty for CIhu- 
to death on the aeventh of the idea of December, dim and Nero, one for Galba, Olho, aud 
.InriM the conaulihlp of Hlrtim and Panaa, ' Vltellim, and finally alx from the acrewlon of 

^ VeaDaaian to the preaent year of our felicity, we 

ahall hare from the death of Cicero a period of 

crd nflto oloqMtia est, dcwoi^batnr/’ Be 0^0^ hundred and twenty yean, which 

B. gps. t^nlntiUan say*, there wore, who preferred him 

to ull the onlorfl of hla time. Others were of opinion 

thnt, by being too severe a ^ ^ ^ent inqn^t of hln. to hla .ill-, ndled new the 

too moch, and grew weak by reduomenL But hta ropiihia smiU- 

xnaimerwasgnve^^i ^ ' tary trlbuiK-, whom Cl.vrobad hrtTnerly defeiMled ^^\\\^ 

animated. To be U^nght » ^ t I Huiree^ in u rapUal rai«e 'ITicy ovrrtiM.k Chvro In hU 

qurnco wufl the height of his ambition. If ho rominandeil his w'n ants t.. wrt hin» doivn, 

to sec hla error, ' and make no resistance; tlani looking upon his exocu- 

perfect fonh, not by retrenching i doners m ith a presenre and firmness which almost 

to be taken away), but by addingi^n qmdlHi* t^ j thnistlng hLs neck as fum onl as lie 

urt By a premature death l^faine was nipped n ^ .nurden-rs rut off his ts^nd, 

bud. •• Invenl qni Calvum prmferrent oinnibos ; inveni | ^ roplllos undi^rtook to com ey tJ.eoi 

qul contra rrederent cum, nlmia con^ ae emu^a, , ^ ^ ^ n^,H>able jirc^-ut to Anhmy ; 

verom sanguinem perdldisse. 8ed est et sancta et gni-^ , refleirUng on the is/»«y of c^rr^^np that Amrf. 

oratlo, ptcastiguU, et frequentor vchemem quoque | ^ Antony in Iba 

imitator ert antem' Atticornm; i whhh ho brought, 

mors ipjorium, id quid a^Jeeturns, al quid detrocturns ^^^^.^rded on the b|Hd nith the honour of a crown, 

fulL" OnintlL lib, x. cap. 1. | ^ thowwtd pnundi ricrlmp. Anton v or- 

3 This w'BS the famous Marcus ^^ed tlie hewl to be /red vpi>n the roHra, Iciwctn thn 

stood forth in the ouifle of liberty, anddellA’en i- Jiaiuli • asawl epiTtiieJe to Uie iHiqde, who b^dield 

Uy r™. a.. u.un»a«n .rf J.aiu. c«ar n..™ a. 1 

Kribes him in that groat tragic scene, brondiHlil^ thsHdace. In defenct‘ of the tio^ fortunes, 

bloody dagger, and calling on Cicero by | ^ UliertiL'S of Rome. Ciivro muh kilU>d cm the se 

lilm that his country was free, “ Cmaarc iiiterfecto. rta- Doinnlier, iilM.nt ten day r from Um* selUemcnt 

tim cruentum olto extoUens Marcufl Brutus pugionem, trlumvlnvle, iiAer he liad lived tixiff. three yruri 

Clroronem nomlnatim cxclaraarit, atque ei reenperatam piojiMj and five datft St*<‘ Ml(Jdletoii*ii 7.i/r of 

llbcrtHtem estgratuJatus,” Philippic. IL s. 2a h^ Cicero, 4to. inllt voL ii p. tx' 4IH. Velleiiw I'aler. 

Doctor AkeiMide hw retoucUed thlB pMfiagtJ with all the uM'nUoninff rin»ro> dc^aUip bnnikfl out In a 


lUlU ILUU. JA*P VOUtn Ol , IIIHFUI ’ — 

tim cruentum olto extoUens Marcufl Brutus pugionem, trlumvlnvle, iiAer he liad lived tixiy.threc yruri 

Clroronem nomlnatim cxclaraarit, atque ei reenperatam piojiMj and five datft St*<‘ Ml(Jdletoii*ii 7.i/c of 

UbertHtem estgratuJatus,” Philippic. IL s. 2a h^ Cicero, 4to. inUt voL ii p. 4lt> U' 4IH. Velleiiw I'aler. 
Doctor Akenside has retouched this passage with all the uwotJonlng Cle<*ro’s (leaUi, bnniks nut in a 

colour* of a subUinc imaginailoiL „/■ indignation, that iilinost redinmoi tiie rhumcti’r 

of that time-sen Ing arilrr. He savs to Antony, In a 
thfn •lm»d ihTDoah Minrp, thnnifh Um ran«e BpJritcd apoHtnqihe, you lun e no n>won to exult, you 

Of pUnett, auu, sud idminMtljM iplwr*, irojiUMi no point ItV paying the OMiwwin, who vtijpped 

that eloquent mouth.' aud rut aft thiU Ul.uitriouH lie^ 

Sy anBf «»orptU«. M wlMo Bnil« ro« rfroyiil u l•ouRul wIki u hs Um cons. n'al4ir of thr rom- 

tim WTokt of C-Mrt fct., [ monwealth By tJiat act you delivprt'd Clwro from a 

Amid Iho mowd of patriot!, mnd hli iim I world, from the InflrmlLieB of old sgi*, and 

Aloft axundtn^ Uk* ottinmlJoTo . fmm r life which under your nxiiTfiatlon, would have 

AndtMdsdMFimH-ofhtaCoaiiiu hrili | Uic giory of hlrt actHoa* and his eloqm nre 

For. lol ihetyimtpwstxEUlniii.dMt, Hnd you have raised It higiier than ever He 

And Room ifslnUfr-. h , ^ 4S7 I suU rontinuw to live in every age and naUon. 

Pi.^™ Of IMAO. b. L T«. 4S7. vPW,rate U.e torrent of ebsiuence. which 

ly mw thatlw bfUcTMl wtuU h e Mli. , ,.|^Hjinl rmilt). i.bvi.'.-i euinerand*., 

miJtoqne qeem In „.,„’l«,ue funebri M mn-..n».<.rb qnondnm relpublln. 

fcdtpomlBrlreniini BcJiiecimeentirecpi.dW^ Bol"- Inltuidn nerem. Ilii|<iib.U tn 

liL Hb. X. «>■ I- -.H mrt, Oceroul liimn willWtam. el mtMUm lenllr^ rt .dUun 

For Aidofu. PolBo uA Me-nto, •« ^ ^ nJserinren. le l^nrlpe, q,n>n. eab te trnunTlrt. mor^. 

4 HirtlM ilrf Pw»« WCT. crmnils A. U. C. 711 ; Wore ^ ^ ,l„ri«iiqiir lertoniin nlque dlrlorum ndeo 

ft, Chrb,UB. en.*l I- *«• T~- I ^TrfxdoU'-H, t .uxx.tix Vlrlt. rlretqoe I>" 

ItcifMC, reiw TUOmi.ATE, fonned .iH-murtun, omnl^quc ,o.teriUA .Ulu* In te 

Augurtn., Idqddne. nnd An tony. ^ !SpU mlrebil.^, tun.n In eum f.rttnr exoanWtur.- 

i - 
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may be conaidered aa tha term allottod to the life 
of man. 1 mjaelf ramembar to bare Been in 
Britain a aoldier fkr adranced In yearai wbo 
arerred that he oarried anna In that rary bat- 
tle ' in which hla ooanfcrymen aon^ht te drlre 
Julhia Caaar bach from their ooait. If tbla 
Teterao, who aerred in the defenoe of hla ooon- 
try afaloat Ccaar’a Inraaioni had been broofht 
a prlaoiier to Romo ; oT) if hla qwn inclination, 
or any CFther aoddent in the oonne of thlnga, 
had oondaoted him thither, be iiU^t bare beard, 
not only CoDoar and Cicero, but eTon ounelvea 
in aome of our public apeechea* 

In the late publJe laixea* * you will acknow- 
ledge that you aaw aereral old men, who aeaured 
ua that they had received more than once, the 
like diatributlon from Auguatua hJmaelf. If 
that be ao, might not those penona have heard 
Corrinua ' and Aaioioa? Coryinua, wo all 


gan Immediately after the detraction of Hlrtlna mid 
Pnua, A. U. C. 711, nnd tibe death of that emperor, 
which WM A U. C. 707, flfty-Blx y**arB Intervened, and to 
tho Klxth of VeepaBlan, (A. U. C. 82S), ahont 119 years. 
For the sake of a round number. It la called in the 
Dlalogne a epace of 1£0 jren. 

1 Jahaa C«ar landed In Britain in the yeerB of Rome 
000 and 700. See Lifs of AgriooHoj a xllL note. It doee 
not appear when Aper wm In Britain ; It conld not bo 
tin the year <rf Rome 790, when Auloa riantlna, by or- 
der of the emperor Clandlnjc, nndertcxtk the conquest of 
tho ialimd. ^ Life of Agricola, a xir. note. At that 
tinier tho Briton who fought against CoMnr, mart have 
been far advanced In yean. 

B A larges wai given to Uio people, in the fonrth 
year of Vespasian, when Domttlan entered on hla aeoond 
consulship. This, Brotler nys, appears on a medal, with 
this Inacrlpthm : Cono. il n. ** Conglaziiim altemm, 
Domlthmo oonsule seenndam.” The cnistom of giving 
large dlstrlbntlcnii to tho people ws for many ags esta- 
bliabed at Romc^ Brotler traces It from Ancaa Martins, 
the fonrth Idng of Rome, when the poverty of the people 
rolled for relief. The like bounty was dlsfadbnted by the 
generals, wbo retomod In triomph. LacuDus and 
JnUui Cmaar displayed, cm tboae occaakma, gront pmnp 
nnd magnificence. Com, wine, and oil, were plentlftilly 
distributed, and the popularity, aeqatred by thoae means, 
was, perhaps, the ruin of the commonwealth. Cesar 
lavished money, Angustus followed the example, and 
Xlberius did the same j hot prodigality was not hli prao- 
Oee. His polltlo genlos taught him aU the arts of 
governing. The bounties thus dlstriboted, were called, 
when given to the people, coiroiAaiA, and, to the 
ioldters, dcwattva. Whoever desires to form an Idea 
if the number of Roman dtlxens who, at different times, 
received lar g ess e s, and the prodlgloaa expense attencting 
them, may see an aocotmt drawn np with diligent atten- 
tion by Brotler, In an eUbormts note on this paange. 
FTe begins with JoRoi Cwsar j and pnrsnea the inquiry 
hrough the several socceerive emperors, fixing the date 
md es^>eDae at every period, as low down aa the cog- 
mlshlp of Coostaothia axwl Oslerios Maxlmianns ; when, 
he empire being dhided Into the eastern and weatem, 
ts former magnlfloence was, by oooseqaence, mneh dlm- 

niaKoH , 

3 The person here called Corvtmii was the nme as 
rorvimis Mewala, wbo flonrlsbed la the reign of Ao- 


know, lived threugh hnlf the reign ef Aafiutui, 
u>d AbIdIiu nlmoet to the end. How then are 
we touccrtnln the Just boundorlesof noentury? 
They ere net to be vnrled et ideunre, eo ma to 
pUce Bome oraton in m remote, and othen in a 
recent period, while people are itlU lirlDf, who 
heard them all, and may, therefenv, with good 
reason rank them as oontamporaiihs. 

XVlIl. From what I have said, 1 aasume 
it as a clear position, that the glory, whatever 
it be, that accrued to the age in which those 
orators lived, is not confined to that particular 
period, hot reaches down to the preaent time, 
and may more properly be said to belong to us, 
than to Servloi Oalba, * or to Carbo, * and 
othen of the same or more ancient date. Of 
that whole race of orators, I may freely say, 
that their manner cannot now be relived. 
Their language is coarse, and their composition 
rough, uncouth, and bsrah ; and yet yonr Cal vus, ^ 
yonr Cffillua, and even your favourite Cicero, 
condescend to follow that inelegant style. It 
were to be wiahed that they hi^ not thought 
such modek worthy of imitation. 1 mean to 
speak my mind with freedom bat before I pro- 
ceed, it will be necessary to make a preliminary 


gustoB, at the tamo time with Aslnliu PoIUa See b. xii. 
note. 

4 Berviui Sotpldos Oalba was conaol A. U. C. 010, 
before the Qirlstiyao era 144. Cicero say* of him, that 
be wmt. In his day, an orator of eminence- When he 
spoke la public, the natural energy of his mind lup- 
portod him, and the warmth of bit imagination made 
him vehement and patbeUi’ t hit language was animat- 
ed, bold, and rapid } bat when be, aftrawardt, took hla 
pen in hand to correot and poUih, the fit of mithotlasm 
wit ovoT ) hit paasloiia ebbed away, and the compoti- 
tloD wai cold and languid. ** Oalbam fortatae vis non 
Ingenil tolum, aed etlam animl, et naturalla qaidam 
dolor, diceutem Incandebat, efBdebatque, at at incltata, 
et gravis, et vehemena easet oratlo ) deln com oUomus 
atUam prebenderat, motatqoe omnii animl, tanquaiu 
ventas, bomlnem d^eoerat, flaeoetcobat oratlo. Ardor 
anlmi non temper adett, Isque cum consedit, omnlt UJa 
vlt, et quasi flamma oratoris extioguitar.” De Claru 
OraL 1 . 93. Suetonlas sayi, that the person here lutexid- 
ed was of cousaiar dignity, and, by his eloqoence, gave 
weight and lustre to hli family. Life of Oalba, a Hi 

6 Galas Faplrias Carbo was consul A. (J. C fiSi. 
Qcoro wishes that he had proved himself u good a 
dtixen, as be was an orator. Being Impeached for hie 
turbulent and tedlUons conduct, he did not choose to 
stand the event of a trial, but escaped the Judgment of 
the Bsnate by a volnntary death. Hla Ufa wu spent in 
forenalo ctniea Men of sense, wbo heard him, have re- 
ported, that he was a fluent, animated, and baiiDonloas 
speaker { at times pathetic, always pita sing, and 
aboandl^ with wit ** Carbo, quoad vita lappadltavit, 
eat Id mnltis Jadldis cansisqne cognltaaf Hone qnJ 
andlerant pmdentes canarom oratoram, et 

Tolnbllem, etotla aerera, atqna ean^om et vabemeotaBi, 
et valde dnlcam, et porfaeatom fuiaae dioebant” 
Clarif Oral. a. 100. 

0 Calms and Colios have been manttoaed BlrsBdy. 

See s. xvlL note. 
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obMTTAtioii, and it li tbb : tloquenoe hu no 
Mttled form : at different tlmoi it pate on anew 
f«rb, and ehanpa with tbo mannen and the 
taite of the afe. llmawe find, that Graochiu, ' 
compared with the elder Cato, ' ii foil and oopi- 


7 Caloi Oncefaoi vm tribane of the people A. U. C. 
033. In thot ohoncter be took the popnler tide tgalnet 
Um pabiduH i and, panulnf the plan of the tfivUn 
law lakl down bj Ua brother, TU>eriaB Oracdiai,^ be 
wu able by hli eloqoenoe to keep the city of Rome In 
Ttolent agitation, Amldat the tomolt, the aenate, by a 
decree, ordered the conaol, Lodna Oplmlaa, to take care 
that tke oommomoeattk reot i ved no injury ; and, aaya 
Cicero, not a alngle night Interrened, before that magia- 
trmte put Oraochoa to death. “Decrerlt Benatoa. nt 
Lndna Opiiniaa oonaul ylderet, ne quid detriment 
reapublloa caperet : nox nolla Interceaalt ; interfectna 
eat propter qnaadam aedJtloncim anapidonee Calua 
Oraochoa, darUalnio patre natua, aria, majorlbna” 
Orat. 1. In CeUiBnam. Hia repotatloa aa an orator 
towera abore all hla oontemporarlea. Cicero aaya, the 
commonwealth and the intereati of literature aufEared 
greatly by hia untimely en± He wlahet that the lore 
o'f hla country, and not seal for the memory of hla bro. 
tber, had Inaphad hla actlona Hia eloqoenoe waa auch 
■a him idthout a rlral : In hla dletioo, what a noble 
aplendonr! In hia aentimenti, what elerationl and in 
the whole of hla manner, what weight and dignity I 
Hla oompoAlUona, It la tme, are not retouched with 
care j they want the pollih of the laat hand ; what la 
well begun, la aeldom highly flnUbed; and yet be. If 
any one, deeerrea to be the itndy of the Homan youth. 
In him they will And what can, at onoe, quicken their 
genluB, and eniHch their underatandlng. " Damnnm 
enim, iUina Immaturo Interltn, rea Romans, Latlnaeqoo 
literv facemnt. Uttnam non tam frmtrl pietatem, qoam 
patrins pmtare rolalaaeL HoqoenUa qoldem neado 
an habnlaaet parem : grandla eat rerbia, aaplena aen- 
tentha, genere toto grarla. Manoa extrema non acoea- 
ait opeiibna ^na; prmclare In cb oa t a molta, perfeota 
non plane. Legendua eat hlc orator, ai quiaifuam alioa, 
JuTentnti; non anlm aoltim acuere, aed etlam alere In. 
genlnm poteat." De CtarU OraL a 185, 1S6. 

8 Thla la the celebrated Marcua Portiiia Cato, com- 
monly known by the name of Cato the oenaor. He 
waa qimtor under Sdplo, who commanded against 
the CarthaglnlanB, A. U. C. 548. He roae throogh the 
regular gradatioiia of the maglatracy to the conaulahlp. 
When prator, be goremed the province of Sardinia, 
and exerted htmwlf in the reform of ail abnaea Intro- 
duced by hia predeoeaaon. From hla own peraon, and 
hli manner of liTlng, be banlahed evary appearance of 
loxory. When be had oocaalon to vlalt the towna that 
lay within hia gOTenunent, he went on foot, clothed 
with the plaineat attire, wlthoat a rehlrle following 
him, or more than one aerrant, who carried the robe of 
ofBca, and a vaae, to make Ubatlooa at the altar. He 
■at In Judgment with the dignity of a magtstrmle, and 
ptinlabed erery offence with inflexible rlgonr. He bad 
the happy art of nnltlnc In hla own penoa two things 
almoat Incompatible ; namely, atrlct aerarlty and awaeU 
ncM of mannen. Undar Ua admlnlstTmtlon, jnatke 
waa at oDca terrible and amiable. Flotarefa relataa that 

he neTCTWore a drew that eort mora than thirty ahiU 
Unga I that hla wine waa no bettar than what wm ooo- 
wmod by hla alatfti and that by leadbff a laborioua 
life, be meant to harden hla conatitatlon fo* the aarvlee 
of hla eoontry. He nefer cewad to condemn the Inx- 1 
nry of the timaa On thU aul^ a remarkable apo- j 
phthegni Ik reforded by Plutarchj UitimpemibU, mW . 


oua -f bat, in hia turu, yleida to Craaiua, * an ora> 
tor more pollahed, more correct, and Borld. 


Cato, to MM a city la mhfcA a tfagfe JUh mUa for wars 
menty ikanmnes. The aoconnt glreu of him by Cicero 
in the Cato Major, exdtcs onr roueralioa of the man. 
He waa maater of erery liberal art, and every branch of 
■dence, known In that age. Some men roae to emi- 
nenee by thetr aldll In Jnritpmdence ; othen by tholr 
eioqaenoe ; and a freat number by their military talenta. 
Cato abone In all alike, llie patrioiani a-ere often 
leagnad igalnat him, but hU virtue and hU eloquence 
were a match for the proudeit connexion! He was 
choeen cwiaoa, in opposition to a number of powerfnl 
rjoiRHsiw, A. U. C, 508. He waa the adviser of the 
third Punic war. The qoestkm oroaaloned several 
warm debates In the senate. Cato always uulsted 
on the demolltluD of Carthage : Delemds rvt Csa- 
TBAQO. He preferred an amiaatlon sgaliiit Servlua 
SulplcluB Oalba on a charge of pecolaUon In Spain, 
A. U. a 603 ; anit though be waa then ninety years 
old, according to IJvy (Cicero says bo lived to eighty- 
life), he condneted the buslneai arith so much rigour, 
that Oalba, la order to exdto compawlon, produced 
hla children before the aenate, and by that artlflce escap- 
ed a sentence of condemnatioi! Quintilian gives the 
following character of Cato the censor : Hb genius, 
like hb learning, was universal : hbtoiian, orator, bw- 


yer, he cnldvated the three branches ; and what be un- 
lertook, he touched with a master-hand- 'ITms sclenoe 
of husbandry was also bis. Great as hb attainments 
were, they were acquired In cmmpe, am Wat the din of 
armi ; and In the dty of Romo, amidst acenei of con- 
tention, and the uproar of dvH discord. ITiough he 
lived In rude impollshed times, he applied himself, when 
far advanced in the vale of years, to the study of Greek 
literature, and thereby gave a signal proof that even In 
old age the willing mind may bo enriched with new 
itores of knowledge. ** Marcus Censoiius Cato, Idem 
orator, Mem hlstorlm conditor, Idem Juris, idem rerum 
rusticarum perlUsdmut fult Inter tot opera milltisr, 
doml contentkmea, rudi swculo llteraa Ormcas, 
Btate Jam decUnaU dldldt, ut esset bominlbus docu- 
mentn, ea quoque percipl pome, qur senes eoocupb- 
lent" Ub. xlL cap. 11. , . , 

g Ludui lidnlaa Crassw b ofUm menlkmad, and au 
ways to bb advantage, by Cicero Da Clsiii Oasromi- 
Bux He was bom, as appeara In that troaOss (.sert. 
161), during the consubblp of Lmllus and Cwpio, A. U. 
C. 614 : be waa contemporary with Antonios, the cele- 
brated orator, and father of Antony tbs triumvir. 
CraHui was about four and thirty years older than 
Cicero. When rWUppus the consul showed himself 
dbposed to encroach on the prifileges of the senate, 
and. In the prewnce of Umt body, offered iodlgnlUes to 
Lidnlaa Craisas, the orahir, as Cicero 
broke out In a blaae of eloquence against that vUwen 
outrage, cooHuding with that remarkable senbow ; 
Ho shall not be to me a coasirt, to whom I am not a 
tXHATOX “ Non es mihl consul qols 
tor sum,'- See f'aieniu Hb. xlL 

Cicero kaa given fall onUorkal character. Hapowe^ 

a wonderful dignity of language, could enliven hb flis. 
course with wit and pleasantry, oorer j**;]*®^ ^ 
bmnour ; ndned, «M polbbed. wl^t a ^ 
t^facurrlllty. He preserv^i the true Latin 
In hb selection of words accurate, wlft 

I tv . no atilTnem. no affectation appeared i In hb trail 3f 

rcMonlng always dear and methodical ; and, when the 

causi‘ hinged upon s question of bw, or the m^ db- 

tinctious of good and evil. 

of argument, and happy Ulustratkm. " Crtaw) nlkil 
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Ckoero tIsm tapcrlor to both ; more enimatedi 
more harmonloni and eubllme* He i« foUowod 
bj CorrlDUi, ' who bu all the lofter graoei ; a 
■weet flexibllltj in bit etjle, aad a oarlona fell- 
cltj In the ohoioe of hU wordi. Which waa the 
gremteet orator, la not the queatJon. 

The uie 1 make of theae examplea, la to prore 
that eloquence doea not always wear the aame 
dreaa, but, eren among your celebrated ancienta, 
haa ita different modea of perauaalon. And be 
It remembered, that what differs la not always 
the worat Yet auch ia the malignity of the 
human mind, that what haa the aanotion of aur 
tiquity la always admired ; what ia present, la 
sure to be condemned. Can we doubt that 


atatuo fieri potuliae perfectloa : er^anmma graritaa ; 
erat cum grari^te Jiinctui facetlaruiQ et iirbaoltatia 
f^ratorloB, non aconilia, lepoa. Latloe loqueodl aero- 
rata, et. ilae moleatla, diligena elegantia; In dlBaerendo 
mlra expJlcatioj cum do Jure ciTlii, cum de aequo et 
bono dlaputBretor, argomeutiu-am et limiiitadlnam 
copijL*’ De Claris OraL a 143. In Cicero*B books Da 
OaaTOEB, lidnina Craaaua anpporta a capital part in 
the dialogue ] but In tba opening of the third book, we 
hare a pathetic aocoont of bla death, written, aa the 
Italians say, eon amove, Craaana retorned from hU 
Tllla, where the dialogue paawd, to take part in the 
debate against PhJlippoa the conanl, who had declared 
to au aaaembly of t^ people, that he waa obliged to 
seek new oonnaellorn. for with auch a aenate be oonld 
Dot conduct the affidri of the oommonwealth. The 
ouudnot of Craasoa, upon that occajdon, haa been men- 
tloned already. 'Ibe rehemence, with which he exert- 
ed himself, threw him into a violent fever, and, on the 
seventh day following, put a period to his life. Then, 
says Cicero, that tonefol awan expired: we hoped 
oooe more to hear the melody of bis voice, snd went in 
that expectation, to the aenate-hooie j bat aU that re- 
mained waa to gmie on the spot where that eloquent 
orator spoke for the last time in the service of his coun- 
try. " lUud Immortalltate dlgnum Ingenlom, lUa hu- 
manltas, lUa vlrtus Ludl Crass! morte extiooU subita 
ost, vlx dlebos deoem post earn diem qnl boc et super- 
lore libro co nt lnetur. Ula tanqnam cycnea fait dlvinl 
bomlnis vox, et oratln, qoam quasi expectantea, post 
fjoa Interttom Tenlebamna in curiam, at veatiglum illod 
Ipaom, In quo Ule postremom lustitlsMt, coatanremar." 
De OraL lib. ill. a 1. and 0. This poHige will oatorally 
call to miud the death of the great earl of Chatham. He 
went, in a feeble state of health, to attend a debate of 
the first importance. Nothing coold detain him from 
the aervioe of hia coontry. The dying notes of the 
Bamaa Swis wera beard in the House of Feera He 
waa eonveyed to his own boose, and on the eleventh of 
May 1778, he breathed his last Ibe nevn reached the 
House of Commons Iste In the evening, when Colonel 
Baaaa had the honour of being the fliat to a pa- 
triot tear on that melancholy occasioa. In a strain of 
manly aorrow, and with that unprepared ekiqaance 
which the heart Insplrea, be moved for a fimeral at the 
pnbUfl expense, and a monument to the mentory of vlr- 
tna and departed genlua By performing that pkms 
office, Cok^l BAaaa may be said to have oiad e hb 
ea’B name Imnwir taL History will record the Irnnani 
thm. 

1 Maasala Corriflos la often, In this Dtalogne, calM 
CoBviaua oBljt 8ee a 12. note. 


then have been critloa, whe wen better pleated 
with Applne CtMua” than with Cato? Cioero 
had bis adTenarlaa : ” It waa objected to him 
that hia atyle wat nduodant, turgid, nevor com- 
pnesed, void of precision, and deatltate of Attic 
eleganoe. We ell bars read the letten of Cal- 
Tua and Brutus to your famona orator. Id the 
coune of that correepondenoe, vVe plainly see 
wbat waa Cicero's opinion of those emineot 
men. The former * appeared to him cold and 


8 Applos ClandJuB was censor in the year of Rome 
448] dictator, 466 j and baying at a very advanced age 
lost bis sighU he became bettor known by the name of 
Apmub Csu:ua. Afterwards, A. U. C. 472, when Pyrrhus, 
by bis ambswadur, oflered terms of peace, and a treaty 
of alliance, Appius, whom bJlndneas, and the iDfirmiUefl 
of ago. Lad for some time withheld from public bnsl- 
naas, desired to bo conveyed In a Utter to the senate- 
house. Being conducted to his place, he deliveied his 
sendments in §o forcible a manner, that the fatbera re- 
■olspd to proaecnte the war, and never to bear of an ac.- 
oonunodatloD, till Italy wbb evacuated by Pyrrhos and 
hia army. See Livy, b. xiil. s. 3L Cicero relate the 
aame fact in hia Cato fifAJoa, and farther adds, that the 
•peech made by Appiub Cjccus was then extant Ovid 
mentions the temple of Beilona, built and dedicated 
by Appius, who, when blind, saw every thing by the 
light of bis onderatandlng , and rejected all terms of ac- 
comuMMiatlon with Pyrrhna 

llu iscrtiAdia Totco Brilwa dotUo 
iHciuir, ct Latlo p n M jJ T * leaipaT 

Appluj Mt anotor, Pjnho qiU pan Da§att 
MnUam nliDo vldJt, InmiM ennu mt. 

Favtoium lib. *L TM-. iOl. 

3 QulnUUan acknowledges this fset, with his nsnsl 
oandonr. The question concerning attic and Abiatic 
eloquence was of long itandlng. The style of the 
former was close, pure, snd elegant; the latter wiw 
said to be dllTuse and ostentatious. In the Arne, 
nothing was Idle, nothing redundant: the Abiatk’ 
aweUed above all bounds, affecting to daxile by strokes 
of wit, by affecladon and snperflaons ornament. Cicero 
waa nld by his enemies to be an orator of the last 
•ofaooL They did not scmple to prononnee him turgid, 
oopioos to a fault, often redundant, and too fond of re’ 
petition. His wit, they said, was the falee gUtter of 
rain oonoeit, frigid, and ont of season ; his composltloD 
was cold and languid ; wire-drawn into ampltfitabon. 
and fuller of meretricious finery than became a man. 

" Et antiqoa quldam Ula dlrislo Inter Aalanoa et Attl- 
coa fait j cum hi preasl et Integrl, contra Inflati IIU et 
Inanea haberentur; et In his nibD inperfineret, lUis 
Judldom maxime ae modos deeaset Qcerooem tamen 
et snoroffl homines temporom Ineesaere audebent nt 
tomldlorem, et Aslannm, et redundantem, et In repetl. 
tlonlbna nimlom, et in saUbna aliqnaodo frlghlom. et In 
eorepoaitlone fnetom, exoltantem, ac pene (quod pro- 
cul abdt) viro molllnrem. QnlntlL Ub. xil. cap. la 
The same author adds, that, when the greet orator was 
cut off by Marc Antony's proacriptkm, and could no 
longer answer for himself, the men who either peixon- 
ally bated him, or envied Ua genlq^ or cfaoM to pay 
their court to the trlamvlnte, poured forth their ma- 
lignity withont reserve. It ia —mtmaaarj to obeerre, 
that Qu in til i a n , In sundry pans of hM work, has tIimb! 
cated Clearo from theae aspenlona See a 17. note. 

4 For CalvDs and Bm^ sea a 17. notea What 
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limpuld ; tip Ittttpr, diijoiitted, Ioom, and negli- 
gent. On the other hand, wo know what they 
thought In return : Calvui did not hrdtate to 
■ay, that Cicero wu diffuae, luxuriant to a fault, 
and florid without vigour. Brutuj, in expreu 
terms, says, he waa weakened into length, and 
wanted sinew. If you oak my opinion, each of 
them had reason on his aide. I shall hereafter 
examine them separately. My business at pre- 
sent, is not in the detail ; 1 apeak of them in 
general terms. 

XIX. llie era of ancient oratory is, I think, 
extended by its admirers no farther back than 
the time of Cassius Severui. ^ He, they tell us. 


Cicero thought of Calrus haa boeu already quoted 
from the tract De Ciartt Oro/orjAw/, in note, ■. 

17. By being too severe s critic on Iiimnelf. lie lost 
strength, while he timed st elegance It Is, there- 
fore, properly said in this Dialogue, that Cicero 
tbooght CaJvua cold and enervated. But did he think 
Brntua disjointed, loose and Dogligeut--ofioruM at^ue 
dtijHHetumf That he often ttaonght him disjointed 
is nut Improbable. Brutus was a cJose thiuker, and 
he aimed at the precision and brevity of Attic eloquence. 
The Hententlnns speaker Is, of course, full and concise 
He has no studied tranaltions, above tJie mlnote care of 
artful conniH^nUA. To dUoard the copnlativeH for the 
take of energy was a rule laid dowu by the best ao- 
dent critica. Cicero has observed that an oration mH> 
be said to be disjointed, when the cupulatlvi's are omit- 
ted, and strokes of sentiment follow one another In 
qulcJc snccBMlon. *' Dlssolutiu sive dlqjunctio e^t, quie 
conj unctionlhus e medio luUmUs, partlbus sepantls 
effertur, hoc modo : Gere irorem parenti ; paro cogua- 
tin; ohseqnere amlds; obtempera leglbus." Ad IJe- 
renutuM, hh iv. a il. In this mRUDcr, Brutus might 
appear ditjointed, and that 6gnre, often repeated, might 
grow into a fault But how Is the word otichoh to be 
understood ? If it means a neglect of coiuierUve«, It 
may, perhaps, apply to Hrulua There is uu room to 
think that Cicero used it In a wurso sense, since wa 6nd 
him In a letter to Atticus dwloring, that the oratorical 
style of Bmtns was, in language a.s well as sentiment, 
elegant to a degree that nothing could surpasH. *' kid, 
enlm oratio ejus scripta elegantissiine, senteDtils et 
Tcrbii, nt nihil poeslt ultra.” A grave philosopher, 
like Brutus, might reject the graces of traiulbon and 
regular connection, and, for that reason, might be 
thought negligent and abrupt This disjointed style, 
which the French call ityle eoupr, was the manner ml- 
tivated by Seneca, for which C^lgnla pronounced him, 
■and wlthoot Umo; arfnam n?u mice. Soeton. Life 
of CaUg. s, W. We know from Quintilian, that a spirit 
of emulation, and even Jealousy, subslated between the 
eminent orators of Cicero’s time; that he himself was 
■o far from sscrlblng perfection to Denmathenea, that he 
used to aay, be often found him napping ; that Bmtna 
and CaJvns lat In Judgment on Cicero, and did not wish 
to conceal their objections ; and that the two Pollloa were 
■o far from being with Ocero's style and roan- 

ner, that their criticisms were little short of declared 

boatiUty. "Qoamqnam Deque Ipd Ciceroni Demoathenes 

vldeatnr vtis esse perfeotns, qneia dormltare Interdnm 
dlclt ; nee Cicero Bmto Calvoque, qnl oerte oomposi- 
tloDem miui Bt^m apod tpaum raprebeodont ; ne 
Aslnk) ntrlque, %l vltla nrationb ejna etiam Inimlce 
plarlbns locla Inaequantor." Quhitil 11b. all. cap. L 
5 Cassius Severui ttred In the latter end of the reign of 


j was the first who dared to deviate I’rom the 
plain and simple style of hit prcdeceasura. 1 
admit the fact. He deported frum the ealabliah- 
ed forms, not through want of genius, ur of 
learning, hut guided by bis own good sense and 
Huperiur judgment. He saw that the public 
ear wax formed to a new manner ; and eloquence, 
he knew, was to find new Hppmuches to tlie 
heart. In the early periods of the cummun- 
woHltli, a rough unpolished ptHipIe ini^ifat weli 
be satisfied with the tedious length of unskilful 
spercliea, at a time when to make sii liarangiie 
that took up the whole day, was the orator's 
highest praise. 'Ilie prolix exordium, wasting 
itself 111 feeble preparntiuo ; the circiiuiKUnllrtl 
narration, the ostentatious diviHinii of the urgii- 
ment under dKTcrent heads, and the tliouHaiid 
proofs and logical distinctions, wliii whatever 
else is conlaiiieD in the dry precepts of Ilenoa- 
goras ” and Apollodurus, were In that rude ]»ei'- 


Auguatas, sod through a ctiUfdderablc jiiirt of llmt of 
'Dberiiis. Hp Man au omtor, aiii>nliiig to Qiiinlilhui, 
who, If read u ith diip cimiIjuii, nti^lit M‘n e iw h model 
worthy of iiidtutioii. iM^ito In' ri>gn‘MiHl, ilmt to the 
many excellent quulllicH ofliL*^ nlyle he did not wkl inirre 
weight, moro strength mid dignity, oimI UM‘rehy give 
colour and b Issly to lilx sentlineutK Whh thoop rr- 
quhdtcs, ]m would have runked witii the ino^t eiiiliieut 
orators. 'J’o hlB exceUeut gi*nius he unitiHl kiH*n n'lUs'. 
tion, greet energy, and a pis uUur urbanity, which gave 
a KSTet chnmi to hin (tpeechos. But llu' wormili of hii 
tempeJ hurried liim on ; lie Ibdened iniirn to hU isu^xloni 
thnn to Iibi judgment, lie ikhsc^sI u vein of wit, but 
he mingled with It too much aiTiinony ; and wit, when 
It mlspefl its nlm, feels the roorllrtndlou and tin* ridicule 
uliich lujnally ntteiMl dlsapjiolnlod uiatlee. ” Multa, h 1 
com judirio li^iir, duhit iinitaUono dlgiia I jowiih 
Hfvrri h, qui, 1*1 cneterls rlrtiitlhui* ojl(»rein et gravltatcui 
onitlouiM odjedMOt, jssieiidus Inter i(nei4puiiB Uirrt. 
Nam el Ingenll plurlmiuii esd in lio, el arrrbita** mlra, el 
urboJiitux, et vis Bumma ; wd plus Htoiiuu'liu qunin c<in. 
bUio deiht ; prwtcrea ut ainarl sahn, ila frequenter mniiri- 
tuilo ip**a ridlcula esL" IJb. x rHji J >V'- read in 
Suetoiinw (Life of (/rfarna, t (ft), that rahtiiiw had the 
hardliie-v> to iuMtitule a proeenilJou for Uui iTlnie of 
poiwimng uguhist AnprciuiB Noniux, who wai*, at Uie 
time, Uiikisl in the dfjeept fnemhdilp wltli Aiigu-^Lur- 
Not content wltii BcruaatioaJi ogoini-t the Grnl men In 
Borne, he choeo to v ent lus malevoh-iici' in lainpoouw und 
defamatory libels, agnlmd the mowt dl'ilingulf'ln-d of b4»th 
aexea. It was Ihl^ that provoked Ilorare to derlarr n ar 
Hguinat Caaalua, in an ode (lib r (shi fT;, w hich begins. 
Quid immerentet hiupilet ccxom, cantt See an orruiuU c 
of hiw malevolent spirit, AnnaL, h I. a Ti. He was at 
length rondemood for Us Indlvrlndniile ahusr, ami 
banlahed by AngUBtus to the Me of Crete But lib 
tiricid rage was not to M controlled He continued in 
(TillP to discharge hb maJiguity, till, at laet, at the end 
often years, the senate took cognlianre of hb gulH, and 
Tiberias ordered him to bo removed fnan Crete to the 
Hock of Heripboa, where ho languhtbed In old age and 
rohjery. See Annali, b Iv. a 81. The pwksl of andeBl 
oratory ended about the time when Caasim beg.m Us 
rareer He was the flrrt of the new icbooL 
0 Dieae two rhetoricians flourlebed In the time *4 
AiigustuK ApolloiloruB, me are told by Qu in t fll sa (h. 

♦ N 
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kid reoelred with anlrerail appkiue. To duiih 
tbo pictare, if jour uicieot orator oonJd clean 
a little from the oommon plaoei of philoaopbj, 
and InterweaTe a few ihreda and patobei with 
the thread of hli dinooune, he wai extolled to 
the rerj tklea. Nor can thU be matter of won- 
der ; the muTlmB of the achoola had not been 
dhrnJced ; thej came with an air of novelty. 
Even among the oratnra themaelvea, there were 
but few who had any tluctore of phlloeophy. 
Nor had they learned the rulea of art from the 
teacher! of eloquence. 

In the present age, the tenets of philosophy 
and the precepts of rhetoric are no longer a 
secret. The lowest of our popular assemblies 
are now, 1 will not say fully iustructed, but 
certainly acquainted with the elements of litera- 
ture. The orator, by consequence, finds him- 
self obliged to seek new avenues to the heart, 
and new graces to embellish bis disconrte, that 
be may not oiTend fastidious ears, especially be- 
fore a tribunal where the judge is no longer 
bound by pi-ecedcnt, but dclcrminea according 
to his will and pleasure ; not, as formerly, ob- 
serving the measure of time allowed to the 
advocate, but taking upon himself to prescribe 
the limits. Nor is this all : the judge, at pre- 
sent, will not condescend to wait till the orator, 
in his own way, opens his case ; but, ofbfaown 
authority, reminds him of the point in question, 
and, If he wanders, calls him back from bli 
digression, not without a hint that the court 
wishes to despatch. 

XX. Who, at this time, would bear to bear 
an advocate introdneiug himself with a tedious 
preface about the infirmities of hla oonstitution ? 
Yet that is the threadbare exordium of-CorYinns. 
We hsYo five books against Verres. ' W ho can 


Hi chap. 1), was the preceptor of Angnstos. Ha taoght 
lu oppodtion to Thoodorufl GadareuB, wiio read loctnroa 
Ht Ilhodes, (Old was litteuded by Tlbi'riiis during his re. 
treat in that idauiL Hie two contending monters were 
the foonden of oppodte sectH, called the ApoUodoreoH 
and Tkfiodorian. But true eloquence, which knows no 
lawB but those of nature and good sense, galiu'd nothing 
by party dlrlsiouH. Literature whm distracted by new 
doctrines ; rhetoric became a trick In the of so- 

phists, and all sonud oratory dUappeared. Hennageras, 
Qatntiliui says, In the chapter already cited, was the 
dlsdple of TheodoruM. 

1 Doctor Middleton says, “ Of the seven excoUont 
orstkma, which now remain on the subject of VESBEa, 
the first two only were spoken j the one called, 
Divination ; the other, Tks Jirtt Action, whldi k no- 
thing more than a general prefiace to the whole cause. Ihe 
other fire were published afterwards, as they were 
prepared and intended to be spokem, if VaiBEshadmade 
a regiilar defence : for as this was the only cause in 
which Clcnro had yet been engaged, or ever designed to 
be engaged, as an aootuer, so ho was wilhiig to leave 
those oratioas as a specimen of Ids ablHtlea In way, 
and the pattern of ajtut and diligent impeackmemt of a 
great and corrupt tmagietrate.*’ Life of Ciotro, voL L 
pdO, ttoedlt 
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endnn that vaat ndandtnoe ? Who can listen 
to thoio aidiefi trgnmonti open points of form, 
and oavUUng axoeptions, ' which we find Jo the 
ontlona of the same oalebnitad advocate for 
Marcuf Tnllias * oDd Aulas Coclna? Our 
modern jndgee ore able to anticipate the argu- 
ment. Tbelr qulokneaa goes before the speaker. 
If not struck with the vivacity of bis manner, 
the elegance of his aentlments, and the glowing 
oolours of his descriptions, they soon grow 
weary of the flat Insipid dlsconrse. Even In the 
lowest class of life, there is now a relish for rich 
and splendid ornament. Their taste reqnlrcs 
the gay, the florid, and the brilliant The un- 
polished style of antiquity wonld now iiiccecfl 
as ill at the bar, as the modern actor who should 
attempt to copy the deportment of lloscius, * or 


8 The Digest canmrratos a nmltltudo of nilcs concern- 
ing excepiioTu to ixmoiifl, things, the fonu of tJie iictlon, 
tho nlcotlee of plcuding, and, rh the plimse Jh, motjoriN Li 
arrest of judgment Formula, was tho set of words 
necessary to bii used in tho pleadings. StH' the Dig-cH, 
Ub. 3cUv. tit 1. De Eicepiionihut, Prarcnptiouibtu, ct 
rriTjudtciis. Son also Cnjodiw, obtervat. xxlli, 

3 Hio oration for Mnrciin TuUlns is highly pmiiM?d by 
Mocrobiue, but Is not to bo found in Clctiro’n w(»rks 
The oration for Anlus Cmdna Is stilJ extant The cans.' 
was about tho /Igbt of succession to a private (‘state, 
which depended on a subtle point of law, arLdug from 
the interpretation of the prmtor’u intt‘rdict. It sIiowm 
C loero'B exact knowlcdgs and sldll tn the civil law, and 
that Wb public character and employment gave no Inter- 
mptioii to hisnsnal diligence in pleading muses. Middle, 
ton's Life of Cicero, voL L p. 110. 4to edit 

4 Roedos, In the last period of the republic, was the 
romedlnn, whom all Rome udralred for Lis tnlcnts, Tlic 
great esteemed and loved him for hla momls. j3E8op, the 
tragedian, was his rontemporury. Horace, bi the ep- 
Istio to Augustus, has meutioned thiun both with tlieir 
proper and distinctive (juaHHes, 

El oDin Rpnhnden com 

Uu OKATU TKenij*, qos doctvi Rmlivi cfO. 

A certain moosured gravity of cJ(XMition being r(.‘qaihitr 
In tragedy, that quality is asalguod to the former, and 
the latter is called Doctub, becauso he was a complete 
master of his art; bo truly learned in the principle's of 
his profession, that he iMJHsessed, In a womlerfnl df'grev, 
the secret charm that gave Inimitable graces to Ids voice 
aiMl action. Quintilian, In a few wordn, has givtm a 
commentary on the pa»age in Horace. Grief, be says. 
Is expressed by slow and dellborato accents; for tliat 
reason, i&op spoke with gravity; Hoadus with quick- 
ness ; the fonner bdng a tragedian, the latter a comedlaji 
“Floi Butem afiectna habent lentlora; ideoqae Rosiius 
dtatior, .£aopns gravlor fult^ (jaod ille cotnasdlas, hie 
tragmdlas egft. lib. xL cap. 1. Cicero was the great 
friend Biul patron of Roedui. An elegant oration in bis 
behalf is stm extant Hie cause was this : OneFxninuH 
had made over to Roedos a young ilavo, to be formed 
by him to the stage, oo couditioa of a partoenhip In the 
profits which the slave ihould acqnire by acting. The 
slave was afterwurda killed. RoacCos prosecuted the 
raorderep for damages, and obtained, by composition, 
a little farm, worth about eight hundred pounds, fuchJH 
particular share. Fakwit;! also sued separately, and was 
supposed to have gsloed as much; but, prrtendiiif to 
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Amblrloj Torplo. Erm the younf moi who 
are preparinf for the oaraer of eloqaence, aud, 
for that purpoee, attend the fomm and the tri- 
bunalf of Jaatica, hare now a nice dliorimiDat* 
ioff taste. They expect to have iheir Imagioa- 
tiona pleased, 'fhey with to carry home some 
bright iiloitratioDi some splendid pasaage, that 
deserves to be remembered. What hat atrock their 
fancy, they commonicate to each other: and In 
their lettera, the glittering thought, given with ' 
sententious brevity, the poetical allusion tbaten- j 
livened the discourse, and the dnxxiing imagery, I 
are tore to be transmitted to their respective col- i 
onics and provinces. ITie ornaments of poetic ! 
diction are now required, not, Indeed, copied 


have n^coyered nothiug', lio aucd Roscitih for the moiety ' 
of what he had receiviMl. One eannot bnt obwrvc, ftflys 
I>r Middleh^o, from Cici'ro’H pleading, the wonderful 
et<te<‘in and ropuUitioii iu n liirli ]U>H<nnH then flouriHlnHl 
Huh Kosriiifl, wijh he, defrnuded hla iwirlner ? Can Biirh 
a ttain Btiek ujM)n hucIi ii man ; n man who, I pp«Mik it 
with ctmfideoee, liuw moro inteffrity thim nkill, more 
venu'ity than ex[M‘rienco? a man whom the poopln of 
Rome know to Ik‘ il Indter eitiwn than 1 k' in an actor ; 
and, A\’lulc lui miikcM the firrit figriro on tJie stupe for bin 
art, JH worthy of a scat in the senate for his virtne. 

“ Quein populoa Romanufl inelioretn vinmi qnam liia- 
trionein cs«' Rrhitnitiir; rpil itn dipnlnHimuH ^-Ht w-enii 
pro])ttT ortifleinni, nt dlpnJ'^Himus sit enria x**^’ph*r 
idiHlineidiiuii.” Piv Uotcui a 17. In miotlKT 

plan*, Ciirero wiyH, ho wuh siieli an urtiht, as to F4?i’in 
tlio only OTIC fit to apiKfir ou the stage ; yet such u miin, 
ns 1o wTm tJio only one who sliould iml come n|»on it ut 
oil. “ Cum luliTox ejnxmodl sit, at Bolu^i dlgniis videu. 
tnr case qui in sceiia fqiectetur ; turn vir ejiisnuMii est, nt 
Boliu dJgiias yidentiir, qni (“o non iwoodiit” l‘io Publ 
QiiinL/i(i, a. 7H. What Cicero has soldin his plendlngM inigtit 
be fliouglit omtoriral, intnidiieed nwrely to serve the 
cau'^, if wo did not llnd tho coniiHliau pnused wilJi eqaul 
namitli in the dlidopiin Dh, Oratohh, It Is there said of 
KiHiciiis tliut every tluug he did was perfin-t in the kind, 
and exi^mted mth cmwnmmulc graei*, nith a secret 
cliunu, thattoucheil, iifieiii-d, and delighti*d the whole 
iiudiciK'i': niMiinneli, that nheii a niiui e^ndled In any 
other pro/oMiion, it was gromi into a proverb to rail him. 
Tilt Row lUHoFiiiH ART. “VidotlHiie, quRmuilulahiHiiiW 
jH*rfis'te, nihil iihd cum sumnia venustate fiat P nlldl, nW 
111 ! nt diH'eut, et uti onim*- movent, ntipie dehs-tot P Jta- 
(jiie hoc jam dliii'st i‘ousoi-utnH, nt in ijno qiiinqiio urtl- 
ti( iu excelleret, is in flun genero RosiinH du-en-lur " Dh 
O rat lib. L B. irJtt After so much honourable testi- 
mony, one cannot bat wouiUt why the Docrun Rosi n a 
of Horniv is mentioned In thin Dialogue with on olr of I 
diHpuragemoJit It maybe, that Apkh, tho speaker In , 
thM paswige, wiw determined lo degrade tho orators of 
diitiipilty j and tiie comi'dlan wa-., therefore, to expNt . 
no qnurter. Dader, in his notes ou tho Epistle to Aa- ■ 
gustua, obsen es that lloedus wnite a Isiok, in whieh he ' 
undertook to prove to Cicero, that In all the stores of ; 
(.loqiu'uoc there were not so many difli ront exprcs>hinrt i 
for one and tlie ramo thing, os In the dramatic art tlim- 
were modA of action, and casts of countcniinoe, to mark 
the Hmtiment, and convoy it to the mind wdth Its due de- 
gna- of emothuL •t Is to lie lamented tJiuL such a book 
has not COOK' douTi to ns. It would, jicrhaps, be iiaire 
valuable than tiie U-iit treatise of rhetoric. 

An.hivios Tiindo acted iu im«t of TprenceV playu, hihI 


iirom tbc rude obtokie ityle of Accioa * and Po- 
cuvJua, bat embellUhed with tbegrareaor ilorarr, 
Virgil, umI * Laotn. The public Judgment has 


seems to have been a manager of the thi^tre, Cicero 
In the treatise Be ScNcrfHfc, mj-s: TTo, who wt iio.nr 
him In thi‘ first rtuin, nsvlvod the gTi*flte^ phnuaire ; hut 
■till, those, who wen* at the furtJier end of the Ihisitre 
wore delighted with him. Turploiie Ainbivio magi 
delectatur, qui in prima cavea spectat , delisdatiir tamcii 
etiiun qiil in nitima. 

Acen s and Paoumi > fioiirlshiHl at Rniao hImihI (he 
middle of the sixth cenhir> from Ihe fmiiKlnllon of the 
etty. Afcii's, oermTilng to Horace, was In'kl to 1 *-* a 
poet of 11 Hiihlime genius, lual I’twiivlus ;^who llnsl to be 
iiirndy jeoTH old’) w.os ro^jssieU for his ago nial profuiiiid 
learning 

Anibliritui nnollri utn- uLm kIi i rUw. kikfiert 
Pall Ti Ilk (lot 11 Liiiuiii lunlA. A rt 1 1 n ulil 

>FiiT AD A I n ttr A 6 

Velleius rHh*n-uliis-n\‘', Hint Ai'cirsnns thnnght eipial 
to the U*Ht. wnlers ol the Cm*k tnigeiiy He laid not, 
iiklissl, the diligent loiniies III Hie poh^llllll^ hniM], nhiJi 
we HIS* in the iss'ls of AtlioU', bill lie luiil mure spirit 
niidTlgoiir “ Andii'' imjuo ia (JniToriim naaparatininmi 
erectns In illls lini:i', iii bis* jsme ]iliih Mileri fin we 
sangiiiiiis " 1 le IS iillea ipioti d by ( ihto ia his Isstk De 

J^atnnt Drto'ifw. Hut nfliT all, it is fnnn He' gri'ftl cri- 
tic, who the ls*st 1111*011111 ol llie Romaii isieta, 

orntorh, and hidoriiiiN, Hail we are lo lake the geiiairiu 
chamrier of \( « iin iuiiI I'yi t'\ n s, Hiini' their u orks are 
loriiii Hiegeiienil inas,-.ol aiineiif lileratiire 'Jlii'V were 
both exi'<*lleiit traglcjss'ls ; ebo.ilioii of H>iitimeiit, 
graiMlenr of exjiresMoii, and ihpiity of choracler, stamp- 
ed u 1 nine on their priHliniinm, and \e 1 , we must not 
oxiM'cl to llnd the grace uihI clefranii* of gi'inniic coin- 
]M*>itioii 'I’o gi\e the linlslilng Inmd to tlielr w orks was 
not their pnictu*e : the def(s*t, bowiwer, is not to ls> 
impiitinl to Hiem , it w as Ha- vice ol Hie ngi* Eenr and 
dignity an* the cliaructenstJi’H of Xiiiis, while the cri- 
tics, w bo wish to Is- Hioiiglil ili*<*|p and proloinul, admire 
Pai I \ii s for Ins exti-ii'Me leiu-ning “Tragnslia wriii- 
tores A«s*iiis atipie P.icnviiis, < hiri'Simi M iili-iiUanini 
verlKjnmiqne pond(‘re, el am torit.ile persjrtiurniii t «•- 
toriim inlor, et HUinmii in exrolendis o|s‘nlins muniis, 
inngi*! Tiileri pofi*st iein|Mirll)iis, r|iaiin qiMH defiusH* 
Vlriiiin taroeu Accio plus trihiiitiir , I'ul.utIuiu yiilen 
dnotiorem, qui eno doctl affectaiil, voluiiL” 
lib X. cap 1 It was the firtLIiiii in lldran-’s time lo 
prefer the writer* of tho old Hrlimil to the Dew rare Ihal 
gave *o much Imlra to Uie Angnstnn age. In o|i[mwI- 
tion to •urh orroneouii inlu hiu, the [m>*l prunminre* ■ 
decided jodgment, which *eenii to be coiitinni d by Hie 
opiiiioD of Quintilian. 

til quoLsloni nlmK mlinue, li irternnui* iliirr 
lllrtn » nslit ef», i^DATr mulla fAieuir, 

El upli, cl merujii Cn li, ci Jow Judirji it'iid-. 

Erirr. ah l' hi « nr fih 

Jlul UiiO wmutlmei Ihelr iljk nnwlli nHls-jr*, 

And itH-ir hurJi iiumbrrt rudrlj hurl our cir». 

Or Uiat full n»llj riiiw. Ihr liutoUil hnr, 
lie, who own* Uils Jotm'i MtenI lusl niliw, 

KkAxcii' IIukale. 

c Lucan wa* nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great 
irlebrity. He wti* boni, m tho rHgu of Caligu)n, at 
(Virdubftlu .Spain Ilii wjperiur geniu* mado Nero hia 
mortal enemy. He wo* put lo death by that Inhuman 
emperor, A. U C 8)H, m Uie tweiity-seyenth year of 
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rtlitd t dttnaod for bumoalooi periods, and, 
ih oompUanoe *rlth the taste of the afs, oar 
orators grow ereryday more polished and adorn- 
ed. Let It not be said, that wbat we gain In 
refioemeot, we lose Id streogth. Are the tem- 
ples, raised by our modem architects, of a 
weaker strootnre, beoaose they are oot formed 
with shapeless stones, bat with the magDlfloenee 
of polish^ marble, and deooratioDS of the rich- 
est gilding ? 

XXI. Shall I fairly own to yoa the impres- 
sion which 1 generally reoelre from the anoient 
orators? They make me langh, or loll me to 
sleep. Nor Is this the case only, when 1 read 
the orations of Canatius,' Arrins, Furuius, 


Lis Bee the Annali, b. xr. s. ^Ol As a writer, 
QulnUllsii uyi, that he posaesaed aji ardent genloa, im- 
petnona, rapid, and remarkable for the rlgnor of Lie 
pontiments : but he chooses to cLisii bim with the ora- 
tors, rather than the poets. " Lneanus ardena, et cou- 
dtntns, et aentontiU clarlaslmDs ; et, ut dlcam qood 
aentio, magla nratorlbos qaam poeUs anDumerandaa." 
Lib. X. nip. 1. Scanner, on the other hand, contends 
that Lucian was a true poet, and that the nrltlca do bat 
trifle, when they ol^ect that he wrote history, not an 
cpin poem. Sthaos, In hla Proludona, baa Biren, 
among other Imitations, a norrutlro In Lucan’s man- 
ner ; and thongh he thinks that poet has not the skill of 
Virgil, be places him on tbs aammlt of Pornanas, 
managing hla Pegisns with difficulty, often In dangerof 
fnlllng fiom the ridge of a precipice, yet delighting hia 
reader with the pleasure of seeing him escape. This is 
the true ebarmeter of Luf*n. ITie love of -liberty was 
hU ruling paailon. 1^ Is but Justice to add, that Ills aen- 
tlmenta, when free from OMtit/jen'i und the Ovidum 
manner, are not excelled by any fH>et of antiquity. 
From him, as well as from Virgil and Horace, the ora- 
tor is required to cull such pnsABges as will help to en. 
rich his discourse i and the practice Is recommended by 
(lalDlJlian, who observes, that Cicero, Aalnius PolHo, 
and others, freqaently cited verses fnim Ennloa, Aoclua, 
Paruvlns, and J'erence, In order to grace their speeches 
with polite literature, and enltven the Imsglnatiuo of 
their bearers. By those poetic Insertions, the ear Is re. 
lleved from the harsh monotony of the forum ; and the 
poets, cited ooraslonally, serve by their authority to es- 
tsbllsh the proposition advanced by the speaker. "Nam 
prtucipne quldem apud Clceronera, frequenter tamen 
apud Aalulum etiam, et (vteros, qul aunt proxlml, vldL 
nius Bhiiii, Accir, PAcnnr, TaasifTii et ollorom Inaeri 
vorsns, snmma non enidlUunis modo gratia, sed etiam 
Juctinditatli j com poetirds voinptatibus anrea a forensl 
Bsperltate resplrent, quibus accedit non medlocrls utlli- 
tas, cum lententiis eornm, velnt qnibasdam testlmoniis, 
qiuB proposoere ooDfinoant** Qhlntil. lib. L cap 6. 

1. Tiiere Is In place a blunder of the copyists, 
which almost makes the sentence unintelligible. The 
tramdator, Avltbont entering Into mtnute oontroreniias^ 
has, upon all snch occaalniis, adopted what appeared, 
fYtun the context, to be the most probable sense. It 
remains, therefore, to inquire, who were the sermwl 
orators here enumerated. Cakutiub may be the person 
mentioned by Soetmilna De CTarit JtAHoHlmM. CIcoto 
snys of Aaaiui, that be wm a striking proof at what 
consoqacDce It was at Rome to be usefol to others, and 
always ready to be snbaervlent to their hoDour, or to 
ward off danger. For, by that assklolty, Anins raised 
himsolf from a low begiimlng to wealth and honours. 


Tonniof and otbnn of the aaoM Khool, or 
ntber, the eame infirnaary; ' an emaolated 
alokly raoe of oraton ; without ilnew, oolonr, or 
proportion. Bat what ehall be odd of yoor 
admired Calroi?* Hoi 1 think, bae left no 
leee than one and twenty Tolamee : In the whole 
ooUeotlon, there li not mo^ than one or two 
abort oradona, that can pretend to perfection in 
the kind. Upon tbia point there la no difference 
of opinion. Who now reada hia declamatlona 
agalnat Aaltlui or Drama ? Hii apeecbea against 
VatinloB are in the handa of the ouriooa, par- 
ticularly the aecond, which moat be al1owe<l to 
be a maaterpiece. The language la elegant ; the 
aentlmenta are striking, and the ear ia aatisfied 
with the roandnoaa of the perioda. In this 
specimen we aee that he had au Idea of just 
composition, bat his genius was not equal to 
his judgment. The orations of Cielius, though 
upon the whole defectlre, are not without their 
beauties. Some paaaagea are highly tinisbed. 
In those we acknowledge the nice touches of 
modem elegance. In general, however, the 
coarse expression, the halting period, and the 
vulgarity of tlie eentimonta, havo too much of 
the leaven of antiquity. 

If Crnlius * is still admired, it is not, I believe, 
ill any of those parts that bear the mai'k of a 
rode illiterate age. With regard to Julius 
Cesar, • engaged as he was in projects of vast 


and was oven ranked In tlio unraber of orators, though 
void of lenmlng, and without geulun, or iiblUtliia. 
" Loco Inllmo natus, ot houorcci, et pecnnlnm, et gra- 
tlam couHccutuB, etiam in patronoruiii, ehio doc- 
trlno, sine ingenio, allquem niiniemm i>ervenenU: ” 
De Claris Orat. s. FLTiTiiim may be suppoecd, not 
without probability, to be the person uitli whom Cicero 
corroeponded. Eplst ad FwniHares, Ub. x. ep. 26, 2fl. 
With regard to Terrlanua we are left In the dark. 'ITm 
enminmitatoTB oflfer various conjectures , bnt conjerturr 
Is often a Rpedotu airmscment; the Ingenious folly of 
men, who take pains to bewilder tbemsolves, and reason 
only to show their useleos lenmlng. 

2 'Die puny orators are said to be In an Infirmary, 
like sickly men, who were nothing hot skin and lame. 
Three, says Gi-ero, wore admirers of the Attic manner ; 
blit it were to be wished that they had the wholesome 
blood, not menJy the bones, of their favourite dedolro- 
ers. **Attico genere dicendl se gaudere dlcont; atqul 
utinam imitarentor ncc oeaa solum, sed etiam et pon- 
gulnem.” Ckcro Z>e Chtrii Oratoriha. 

3 What Is here said of Calvus is not confirmed by the 
Judgment oi Quintilian. See s. xrlL note 1. His ore- 
tlons, which were extant ot the time of this Dialogue, 
are now totally loot. 

4 For QulnUlJan*B opinion of Cvbus, see a xvli. 
note. 

I 5 Here again Quintilian, that candid and able Judge, 
t has given a different opinion. See a xrl. note. It 
I may be proper to add the testinumy of VellelaB Fater- 
I colas. Cesar, he says, had an eleirftlon of soul, that 
I towered above humanity, and was almost incredlbie; 
I the rapid progrees of bis wars, his firmness In the hour 
I of danger, and the grandenr of bis vast conceptions, 
bore a near ofllDitj to Alexander, but to Alexander 
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ambition, we may fbrglTe falm tbe want of that 
perfeotkHi which might, otherwlae, be expected 
from ao eabllme a genioi. Brntni, In like 
manner, may be exoaeed on aoconnt of hli phi- 
losophical epeculatlont. Both be and Ciesar, I 
in their oratorical attempts, fell abort of them- 
•elvrra. Tbuir warmeet admirers acknowledge 
the fact, not ia there an instance to the contrary, 
nnleM we except Caaar’a apeech for Deciua the 
Samnlte, ° and that of Urutua for king ' D«jo- 
tarua. But are those perfurmancea, and some 
others of the same lukewarm temper, to be 
received aa works of genius? He who admires 
those productions, may be left to admire their 
verses also. For veraee they both made, and 
sent them into the world, I will not say, with 
more aucceta than Cicero, but certainly more to 
their advantage; for their poetry had the good 
fortune to be little known. 

Asihius lived near our own times." He 
seems to have studied in- the old school of Me- 
■ neniuB and Appiua. He composed tragedies aa 
well oa orations, but in a style, so harsh and rug- 
ged, that one would think him the disciple of 
Accius and Facuvius. He mistook ihc nature 
of eliHj[ueuce, which may then be said to have 
attained its true beauty, when the parts unite 
witli smoothness, strength, and proportion. As 
iu the human body the veius should not swell 
too high, nor the bones and sinews appear too 
prominent; bat Its form is then most graceful, 
wlien a pore and temperate blood gives anima- 


tion * to Um wbola frame ; when the muscles 
hare tbdr proper pUy, and tbe colour of beslth 
Is diffnaed over tbe several parti. I am not 
wJlllof to diatnrb the memory of Corvinus 
Mnfila '* If be did not reach the gricea of 
modem composition, tha defect does not seem 
to have sprung from choice. The vigour of 
hla genius was not equal to hia Judgment. 

XXII. 1 now proceed to Ch^ro, who, we 
find, had often upon hit Lands the very contro- 
versy, that engages ns at present It waa the 
fashion with hia contemporaries to admire the 
ancients, while hr, on the contrary, roiitcndMl 
for the eloquence of bis own time. Were 1 to 
mention the quality that placed him at the 
bead of Ilia rivals 1 should say it was the solid- 
ity of his judgment It was he that first showed 
a taste lor polished and graceful oratory. He 
was happy in his choice of words, and hr had 
the art of giving weight and Iiurmoiiy m hU 
composition. We find iu many pussugca a 
warm imagination, and luminoui seiiteiicet. 
In his later speeches, lie has lively tollies ot wit 
and fimey. Fxperieiioe had tlipii niaturi'd his 
judgment, and alter long practice, lie iouiid the 
true oratorical style. In hit earlier prcMliirliont 
we see the rough cjiat of antiquity. 1 he exor- 
dium is tedious; the narration is drawn into 
length ; luxuriant passages are not retouched 
with care; he is not easily affected, and he 
rarely takes fin*; his M'litiuiEiits are not always 
happily expiTwa'd, " nor are the periods closed 


neitlicr drunk, nor miid with pasi^ioiL “ Auimo etqier 
liuuuuuun Pt natuTBJn, et fldein ovretuu, ndoritato bol 
huM^ putlcntia piuiculorujn, mapnitudine cogitntioiiuiii 
loapno illl AlcxaiKlro, ticsJ wibrlo iie<]u« irarundo, 
nhnUlimiis.” Vcl l*atprcuL lib li h -1? Even Cicero 
tolls us, that of all the eiuiucat oratorH, la* waa tlic 
penmn who npoke tJie LaHn langnuffe in tho grenfc-it 
punty, and orrhisl at tJmt coiuoiininato pn-fecboti by 
study, by diligent iippUcatioii, mid Ids thonmgh know- 
ledge of idJ polite liUTtttiire “ lllniii omnluin fere ora- 
torum Lotlne loqid elegwitissiiDo ; ut oowd perfocta ilia 
bc‘m‘ loqocjdl huw, luultiB llttcrl% et ila qiiidem recon- 
dltia et cxqulsitbs sonmioquo rtodio ct dJUgentJu est 
consd'iiliiB. " Ife Claris Omt. s. 

H Cteear'i speech for Dedus tlip Samnlte, and all Him 
oUoT productioaB (except the Commentaries), an- to- 
tally lost 

7 ThiB ppiHs h of IJrutuB iw alno lort with hla otlo-r 
works. Cuvro Bay^ he heard him plead the cause 
of Dejotarm with gn-at elegHint?, and » flow of har- 
moQlous period,^ “Causam Dej.rtari, fldclb«lini slqnc 
nntiml regia, orTUitl*«imp ct copiorisaliiie a Bnito me 
HadiBse defeu^oo.” De CUris Omt s. «1. He teUs us 
lu another place, that C«aar lAserved of Brutus, that 
wluitpver he desired, lie desired with ardnuTi sod thiTC- 
fore in Utf cause of D(^jota^u^ he exerted himself with 
Av-annth, with vehemence, and great freedom of lan- 
ffUBgP Quidqiiid rult, ndde ^uilt ; Weoqoc, cum pro 
rcire Dojotaro drferlt, valde Tchementer eum Tlsom, et 
li^re dicere." Ad Attic. Ub. xiv. ep. 1. The «iiie 
Ddotarus was afterwards defended by Cicero before 
CsMiar hiimelf. Se« the Oration pro lifge Dfjotun, 

U See whaj is said of Atinius PolUo, s. xll. DOti* 


1) Pliny tbe younger hiLi llie same metaphorical aU 
Iiih-ioiiH, which we loTf find in the dnilognc Speaking 
of the diflereiin* betu ci-n tJic oniloricfll and bist..rirul 
style, Ihc lathT, he wijti, nuiy l»c nmtint wHli tlic 
laoii-B, the muN.-lpp, mid the m-ne^, the f<»rnier must 
lime the proiniiiciie^* of tlic fleJ^h, tbe bruaiiy ' Igour, 
and the Uou mg iiiuiH- “llabi-iit quidem orutb. el lii»- 

torln nndia eoiomunin, si-d plnm dlvcrm hi hi,- iipeW, 
coniuniina vldciitiir Nurrnl ^uin- Hla, namit ha-c 
Hoil aliUT lime plera/pie lnlmllll^ el Hirdida, el cx 
uhmIIo petitu illi oiuuia recomllta, ^plel^dlda, p\rcl>a 
conveulujib Hanc aa-pluB ofe-u, lunwnU, ncrvl; lllam 
ton qniduui, et (iiuu-1 jul»« docent” I.ib v. cp. tk 

10 MeaBala ( orvinmi lias boon oflini uientloned. See 

for lihn H. >11 note 

11 ITm- uords nultHtia and fL'n*uf were ti'chnli . l 
tj-rma with the .Titles of anUquJty. i)»hitlllan gives tlio 
distinct meaning of . ai h, wltb bb* umihI prcrhloiL Ac- 
cording to the ObtuldihLi-d ieug«’, the uuni ienruM 
(dinilfied our nlpaa or . oiR‘e[ili<io*-, ss they rise in tlie 
mxud hyt^lrntta u in. liiferak-d, u prop.JsitJoii, iu the 
close of s poriiai, bo expressed, as to dart a MHldcn 
brilliancy, for tJial meon i-alled InmeH urattoHiM. lie 
Biivs thes 4 - srtlflruU oniameuti., uhlch the aurieiits use I 
l.ul Hparlngly. were the constant pnatVe of the ni.al.-m 
orators. “Consuotodo jam teunlt, ut ■ente concepto, 
ke'^sub vocuremus ; lumlna aulem, pnrdpm'que In dau- 
5 u1Ls popHo, HFNTKXTUh. iJu* mlnoH civItu spud anU. 
nuos, DOBtrh temporibus modo can-nL” IJb vih. cap. 
i ThcBc luminous scntencwi, Quintilian wiyx, may w- 
ralled Ihi- ey.-s of on oration; bpt ryes are not to bo 
idacod in every part. Icrt the other nwniherh should 

their funetk* ” Ego >eru \imc l.unina ..rofionl* 
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with energy. 'Iliere le nothing lo highly flnleh- 
ed, u to tempt yoa to araJl yoareelf of a bor- 
rowed beauty. In abort, hli speechee are like 
n mde building, which ii itroug and durable, 
but want! that grace and conaonance of parta 
whlob gl re lymmetry and perfection to the whole. 

In oratory, aa io architecture, I require orna- 
ment aa well aa use. From the man of ample 
fortune, who undertakea to build, we expect 
elegance and proportion. It la not enough that 
bia houae will keep out the wind and the rain ; 
it muat atrike the eye, and present a pleasing 
object Nor will it aufflce t^t the furniture 
may answer all domestic purposes ; it should be 
rich, fashionable, elegant ; it should haregoldand 
gems BO curiously wrought, that they will bear 
cxamlnHiion, often viewed, and always admired. 
The common ntensils, which are either mean 
or aorflid, ahould be carefully removed out of 
sight 111 like manner, the true orator should 
avoid the trite and vulgar. L^t him reject the 
uiitiquHted phrase, and whatever it covered 
with the rust of time; let his sentimenta be 
expressed with apirit, not in careless, ill-con- 
structed, languid periods, like a doll writer of 
annals j let him banish low scurrility, and, in 
short, let him know how to diversify his style, 
that be may not fatigue the ear with a mono- 
tony, ending for ever with the same unvaried 
cadence. ^ 

XX 11 1. I shall say nothing of the false wit, 
and insipid play up(»n words, which we find in 
Cicero’s omtluiia. Ilia pleasant conceits about 
the wheal of foriuncy * and the arch raillery on 


velnt ocoloi quonlani case elogueotia] (redo: sod ncquo 
ocolos Ottse toto corpoiv velim, no raatera membra suum 
oflVdEon perdants” Lib. viii cap. Gt As Cowley ftayw, 

Jewell &1 DOM and Ufa bat 111 ippeM-i 

lUtbor tbui kU thbifi, wit let noiH b« Ibov. 

1 In order to form a good stylo, the sentence should 
always be dosed with variety, strength, and harmony. 
'Pbe nndent rhetoridans held this to bo so essentiBUy 
requisite, that QulnUUan has given it a full dismKsioii. 
'rhat, ho Kays, which offends the ear, wili not mdly 
gain admlsaluu to the mind. Words should bo fitted to 
their placoe, so that they may aptly coalesce with one 
another. In bulldliig, the most ill shapon stones may bo 
conveniently fixed; and In like manner, a ffood style 
must have proper words In proper places, all arranged 
iu order, and cJoslng the eontence with gmee and har- 
mcHiy. “ NllUl Inlrare potest in affectum, qnod In aore, 
vclat qoodaro vestihulo, statlm offendlt Non entm ad 
petke verbo dlmemn sunt ; ideoqne ex loco tranfcruntiir 
In locum, nt Jmignntur quo cougrumit maxhne; alcut 
in itructnm Baxomm rudium ctlnin ipsa enormitns In- 
venlt cul oppUcari, et In quo posstt Inststerp. FeUdssi- 
mus tamcn sermo est, otd ot rectos ordo, et aptajunctu- 
ra, et cum hla niuncrus opportune cadcais conthigit” 
Qaintll. lib. ix. cap. 1 

2 Hie remark In this place alludes to a ponago in the 
oration sgalnit Piso, where we find a frlvoioos stroke 
f»f false wiL Cicero reprosrhes Plso for Ida dissolute 


the equivocal meaning of the word tirees,' 
do not merit a moment's attention. I omit the 
perpetual recurrence of the phrase, issi vldea- 
which chimes in our ears nt the dose of 
so many sentenoes, sounding big, but signifying 
nothing. These are petty blemishes ; 1 mention 
them with reluctauoe. I say nothing of other 
defects equally lmiHV)per: and yet those very 
defects are the delight of sueh us affect to call 
themselves undent oratoru. I need not single 
them out by name : the men are sufildently 
known ; it is enough to allude, in general terms, 
to the whole dass. 


maanore, and his Braodalnus dehauchory Who, ha 
saya, in all that time, saw yon N>fK'r P Wlio beheld you 
doing any ono thing, wortJiy of u lila>ral mind P Did you 
001*0 appear in public P Hie hjinne of your collt'ugue 
resounded >v*ith songs and minfltrehj : he hmiwJf danevd 
iiakiHl in the inidtit of hhi wanton coinimiiy ; and w]ii|o 
In* irheeled about wltli ahuTity in llie rimtidr tNvtion. 
of IJie dance, lie never onee tJi(tng 1 *t ‘'f 'me wjihkl ok 
j-oHTDVK. “ t(* illl« dlebna w>briuui, quia ageuten) 

aliqnid, quod eawet Ubero dignuniP yui» deniqne In pub- 
lin> vhllt? Cniu coUegre tui donnw rantu et cym- 
balifl iK*rHonaret: curaque ipat“nudiiB in eonvivlo eultaret, 
hi quo no tiun quidem, emu illmu Hnum HAiTAToairM 
vbbhahet oebku, FoBTTTV.ii RcTTAAi j»6rtiinesei'hBt. ” 
Omtio %H PisoRcm^ prlmu panq a. )!± Delph. edit 
vol ili 

.1 'J'ho passage hero ul]Dd(*d to, presents na ivltJi n 
double pun Hie word Teri'cs ia the mune of ii iniui, 
nnd also eigniflea a iKHjr pig, as wo read in Horace, 
Pen'is ohitquum meditaTitu ictum. Lih. lii otle 22. 
'File word /mr is Ukowisei of twofold meaning, imiHirting 
lufT uiid mtun‘, or brotii ; tepiduMque hgarimtpiiM Lib 
L Mat, .‘I The oljtM'tion lo Cln*ro is, tJmt playing on 
both the words, and taking advantage of their am- 
bignous meaning, he Rays it could not l>o matter of won- 
der tiiat tlie VerrioH jtu w^ such bod hckj-hoitp. 'J'be 
wit (If it deserves that name) in moan enongh, hut, in 
justUv to Cicero, it, should be remembered, that he idm- 
seif cnlJa it teigid, and says, that the men, who in their 
anger could be so very facetioua, as to blame the priest 
w ho did luit Bacrifleo such a h(»g ( Verret)^ wore idle and 
lidiculons. He adds, that Ite should not descend to re- 
peat such Bayings (for they were neither witty, nor 
worthy of notice in sneh a conso), had he not thmiglit it 
matarlsl to show, that the hilqnlty of Vxbbjes wbb, in 
tlic mouth of the vuigar, a subject id ridicule, and a 
proverbial Joke. “Hluc UU homines orant, qul etiam 
ridiciili invenlehantiir ex doloro: qnonun alii, ut (Uidis- 
tis, negabont mlrondum esse, job tarn nequom esse Yxi- 
HiifiTM : alii etiam frlgidlorefl erant; Bed quia stoinacha- 
bontur, ridlcull videbantur ease, cum aACERnoTEM exe- 
crabantiu’, qnl Vsebkm tarn nequam reliqnlBS4>t 
ego non commemorarem (iieqno tsiiini porlaeeto dicta, 
neqiie porro hoc Bercrltato digna stmt) nisi vos id veiieni 
rccordaii, ivtlas neqoltlnm ot Iniquitstom tom in oro 
vulgi, ntqoe communlbD^ proverblis esse vorsatam.” 7» 
I^nrsM, Ub. L pan tertla, a L21. 

4 Quintilian acknowledges that the a ords eue riih^- 
f«r, (UteemM io be) occar frequently in Cipro’s Ora- 
thms. He adda, that he knew several, who fancied that 
tb(*y bad perfcMined wnnden whan they placed tbot 
phTHM) iu the dose of a Bentonce. “ Novenun quoMlam, 
qul He piiUhrc expreadioe gemu lllud cffiestis buyciB in 
dicendo vlri sftd riderentnr, id in daosola posuisBcnt aasa 
videatur. QidntlL lib. x. cap. 2. 
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We all are soDalble that there !• a let of critics 
now existing, who prefer Lucilius “ to Horace, 
and Luoretiai • to Vli^ ; who despise the elo- 
quence of Aufidius Bassui ^ and Servilius 
Nouianus, and yet admire Varro and ' Sisenna- 


5 'fhe npedes of aimpoeitjon, ndled satire, waa alto- 
getlier of Roman groHlk Lncillus had tb»‘ honour of 
boiiip the Inventor; nnd ho Hiio'oedod so well, that even 
In UumtHiairH tirai', lua admiren prehnrtMi him not 
only to the ^\TUor8 who followed In the sumo way, hut 
to all of every denoTnhmtion. “ Lurlllm qiiowhim 
ita diHlItos slbi ndliuc holtot imitiitores, ut eiiin non ejus- 
dem mndo oporls, sod omnibus 1)0003 preefiure non diihl- 
tent" Lib. x. (np 1. The gn^ (Title, howov('r, pro- 
nounees Judgment In favour of Horoeo, who, ho say ft. Is 
mon‘ torso and pbre, u more acute observer of life, and 
quuJifKxl by nature to touch the ridiciUe of the iiumiitTS 
with the ni(x»t haixL “ MulLo (MJt l-crslor, at.- puruu uiagla 
Homtlna, et ad iiotandos hominuin inonw pruM'ipnuu. 

G Jmtretlus is not u itliouL his piirtisaiiM at this liour 
Many of the I’miich critii^ h|M.uL. of hun wiUi nqitnn* ; 
and, hi EngbuHi, Dr Whiirtoii of Winohostor soiems to 
be at the hi^ad of liLs uduiinirH, He does not scniplo to 
shy that LucTetius had inoro spirit, fln*, and eiuTgy, 
more of the rtridd nr aiiitm, tlnm any of Ihe Koiiuiu 
poets. It is neitlier safe nor desirable to differ from so 
fine a genius as Dr WInulion. 'J'lie iKisaMges which lie 
has quoted from Im faiourito potd-, show great taste hi 
the Bol(*ctjou. It hJiould remoinbexed, JioAvover, tliat 
tJiiiiiUlbiu din's not trc'ut Lu< n’diis with the same 
pasHloniite foiidiK'ss, He [ilaiaw ^'lrgll next lo IIoukt; 
and the rest, lie says, of tiie Koinau jMiets follow at a 
groat distanee. MAfta and liUcaKTius deserve to be 
Final ■ they have handled tlieir roeiiectivo Buhjects with 
taiiile and ologmice; but Maccr has no (dovation, and 
IjUtTelius Is not easily uiKlerslood “CmUTl oiumw 
loiige H<*qiiuufar Nam Machr et Lia ni.TUS li'gi^udi 
quidom; elHgniiti’s in sun qulsquc nuiteria, iied alter 
hiiinilLs, alter diffaili'' Idb. x. cap 1. Stutnift, lln> 
piH’t, wlio flourishi-d hi tlio riign of Duiintjun, know 
the value of liUcretins, and, lu one lim*, ns'iiih to have 
given Ins true clinxiiLter' et (Uh-U fnittr aty/uiui hum It , 
blit liud he l)eeu to deckle lK*twi*en lum mid Virgil, it is 
probable, lliat he would say to Linrt'tnn, as he did to 
hiiiiself, 

Nift- m (iivinun .SmIcU Imho, 

B*d Umpj icquuiT, iS TL-itlgla itiiijicr hJoth- 

THMAIDWljb.»ll. TCT. blfi. 

7 AufidliM D**ub and Servilius Nonlaiiua were writ- 
ers of history. Busus, according to Quintilian, de- 
served great (xunmendatlon, particularly in his History 
of the German war. In some of hli other works he 
fell short of himself. Servilius Nonianua was known to 
Quintilian, and, In that critic’s Judgment, was on au- 
thor of considerable merit, oenteuLiona In Ids manner, 
but more dlffoae than becomes the historic character. 
See Quintilian, lib. x cap. 1. The death of SBaviLiui, 
an eminent oraUir and historian, is menUoned by ToH- 
tuB In the Annatj, b. xiv. s. 19; but the additional name 
of NoNiANLBiioraltUd. The pMooge.howBTer.U sup- 
posed til relate to the perwm commended by Quiutlllon. 
He died Inathe relgti of Nero, A. U. C. 812; of the 
Christian era HO. 

B Varro wma u^rerially allowed to be tbe most 
learned of the Homans. He wrote on sererol saljects 
with prufonnd erudition. Qnlntillaii myn, be wma com- 
pletely marter of the Latin lonfuage, and thoroughly 
conTeroont in the antiqultlei of Greece and Rome. HU 


By theme pretendera to taate, the works of our 
modern rfaetoriciani are thrown by wiili neglect, 
and eyen faatidloui disdain ; while those of 
CalTDS are held in the highest esteem. We se<‘ 
these men prosing in their ancient style before 
the judges; but we aee them left without an 
audience, deserted by the people, and hardly 
endured by their clients. Tbe truth is, their 
cold and spiritlpaa manner has no attraction. 
They call it ooiind omtory, but it is want of 
vigour; like that precarious state of liealth 
which weak conKtitiitlons preserve lij abstl- 
iieuce. What physician will pronuuiuu' tliat a 
strong habit of body, which requires constant 
care and anxiety of mind ? To say barely, that 
wo are not ill, Is surely not enough. True 
health conii^ts in vigour, a generous vviirmtli, 
and a f.ertain alacrity in the whole fi-ame. He 
who is only not indisposeil, is little distant Irom 
actual iliness. 

With you, my friends, the cjise ia different 
proceed, as you well eaii, and in fact, as you do, 
to adorn our ago with all the grace and Nplcji- 
dour of true oratory. It is with pleasure, .Ales- 
■ala, that i see you seUxtlDg for iniiUtlioii the 
liveliest models ot the aucient school. \ou Um, 
Matemiis, and you, my friend, Srcuiidux, " you 
both poaaeiia the happy art of adding to weight 
of sentiment all the dignity of language. I'o a 
copious invention you unite the judgment tltat 


works will oularge our sphere of knowledge, but con 
add nothing to eloqiicm-e “ rentiiftiMiiiH Imgua- Li- 
tliitt-, ct ftinuiH antiquitutiB, et rei um liroi nrom, imstrn- 
rumque, plus tamen scieulire CDlluluniM, quaiin lixiucii- 
tUe.” Lib. X. cap. 1 

Siseuiin, Mc ore told by ficeni, u uu ii man of Iciirii- 
lUg, well bkilled lu llie llomHii liiunuage, ncijOHinlc.l 
with the laws ami coiisLltuiion of hei i miiilry, him! 
soBsed of uu small share of wit; but eloquence wii'' m<t 
his eleinenl, and his prsetice in tlm forum «bb iiicoii'.ld- 
erublo. See Dr Clann Onitonhui, s. In a ouluvo- 

quent part of the bame work, Cltxiro wjh, that Siseniitt 
WHS of o|iiuIoii, that to u->e unmiumou words was the 
pcrferlion of style. To pnive thiB he reUtes a pleaHiiit 
aiiecduU*. One C uius Uufuk carried on a proWN-utioii 
Slseniia appetm-d for the defendant ; nnd, to exprcM hla 
cauitenipl of his advenoiry, stud that many parts of the 
chirgo deserved to be Bplt upon. Tor this purpow he 
coined so Btrange a word, Uiat the piwcuU.r implon-d 
tbe prolertlon of the Judges. 1 do not, said he, under- 
stand Siiienna, 1 am cireiimvenled , I leor that some 
■nare Is laid for me. What does Im mean by timtaUhni f 
I know that iptUa in spittle: but what la tiliraf fhe 
court laughed at tJie oddity of a word to itrongely com- 
pouuded " Hullo BccuBonte C'hritillum, bisenrm defen- 
deiii dixit, quiedam eju« smTATiLO a bsm- crlmina. 1 um 
Calut lluilim, (’IrcuinTenior, liiqult, Jodli*!, uial tub- 
TenltlB. Siseiina quid dicat D«do : mduo InskHaa 
Sfctatilica! quid est hoeV Sputa quid ill, iclo; tllica 
newdo.” Hanmt ruiu. De Clarit Omtenbut, s LW 
Whether tblfl woa the some Slsenno, who U sold In the 
former quotation to have been a correi t ipeoker. does 
not appear w Ith any degree of certainly. 

9 For the character of becundus, lee i. iL noU. . 
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knowi how^ to diitin^iMh theipecJflr. qnalftlefl j of the cftojes which bare produced to nplil a dc 

ci different authon. The beauty of order is dine from the flourliblng state of genuine elo 
yours. When the eecasion demands It, you- qneooe. 1 call Jt rapid, since, according t 
ran expand and amplify with strength and ma- Aper's own chronology, the period from tb( 
Jesty; and you know when to be concise with death of Cicero does not exceed one hundred am 
energy. Your periods flow with ease, and yonr twenty years. • 

composition has erery grace of style and sent!- XXV. I am willing, said Messala, to pursuf 
ment. You command the passions with resist- the plan which you hare recommended. Th( 
leas sway, while in yonraelves you beget a tem- question, whether the men who flonrished abovf 
perance so truly dignified, that, though, perhaps, one hundred yeors ago, are to be accounted an- 


enry and the malignity of the times may be un- 
willing to proclaim your merit, posterity will do 
yon ample Justice. ' 

XXIV. As soon as A per concluded, Yon see, 
•aid Maternal, the zeal and ardour of our 
friend : iu the cause of the modems, what a tor- 
rent of eloquence ! against the ancients, what a 
fund of invective ! With great spirit, and a vast 
compass of learning, be has employed against 
his masters the arts for which he is indebted to 
them. And yet all this vehemence must not 
Jeter you, Mesula, from the performance of 
your promise. A formal defence of the ancients 
is by no means necessary. We do not presume 
to vie with that illustrious race. We have been 
praised by Aper, but we know our inferiority. 
He himself is aware of It, though, in imitation 
of the ancient manner, * he has thought proper, 
for the sake of a pbllosopbioal debate, to toke the 
wrong side of the question. In answer to his 
argument, wo do not desire you to expatiate in 
praise of the ancients : their fame wants no ad- 
dition. W hat we request is, an Investigation 

1 Ouiutllian says, the merit of a floe writer flonriBlies 
after Lli death, fbr envy does not jfo down to posterity. 

" Ad postsrof eniin vlrtus darablt, nee perrenlet iiirJ- 
dla." Lib. 111 . c. ]. Envy is alivays sure to pursue Ilv. 

Ing merit; aud therefore, Cleo nbiMirves to Alexander, 
that Hercules and Jiacchus were not numbered among 
the gods, till they wuiquered the malignity of their eon- 
temponuiea. " Nec llerciilem, noc Patrem Liberum, 
prius dlratos deo«, qnam vlcUseut aecum rlvenUom In. 
Tidlam." Quintas Cnrtlus, Ub. vtlL s. 1& lllny the 
younger has a beautiful epistle on this subject After 
praising, In tlie highest manner, the various works of 
Pompeloi Satamlnus, he mjs to his coitoh pond eut. Let 
It be no ubJeiUun to such an author, that be Is still liv- 
ing. If be flourished In a distant part of the world, we 
should not only procure bU books, but we Bbould have 
hla picture in our houses : and shall his fame be tar- 
nlshed, becanse we bars the man before our eyea ? 
Shall malignity make us cease to admire him, becaass 
wa see him, hear him, esteem and love him P “ Neqne 
enbn debet operUms ejns obease, quod vivit." “An si 
Inter eoa, quoa nunquara vidiraos, flomlaiet. non solum 
Ubroa qjus, venim etlam imaftnea conquirerenias, ejus. 
dem nunc booor pneaentls et gratia quad satletate lan- 
gneacet P At hoc pramm mallgnomqoe est, non admir- 
arl boralnem admiratlone dignlsdmam, quia vMere, 
alloqul, andire, complect], neo laudare tantnm, renun 
etlam amare continglt'* Lib. L ep. ]& 
a In the Dialogues of Plato and others of the academic 
■chool, the ablest phlloenpben occasionally supported 
a wrong hypothesis. In order to provoke a tborongfa 
dkeosdon uf some Iraportant question. 


eJenta, baa been started by my friend Aper, and, 
I believe, it is of the first impression. But it is 
a mere dispute about words. The discussion of 
It is of no momeht, provided it be granted, 
whether we call them ancients, or oar predec.pt(- 
•ora, or give them any other appellation, tlmt 
the eloquence of those times was superior to that 
of the present age. When Aper telis us, that 
different periods of time have produced new 
modes of oratory, I see nothing to object : nor 
shall I deny, that in one and the same period 
the style and manners have greatly varied. But 
this I assume, that among the orators of Greece, 
Demosthenes holds the first rank, and after 
him< ^schynet. Hyperides, Lyaias, and Ly- 
curgus, in regular ..so eqpasion. That age^ by 

common consent. Is allowed to be the flourish- 
ing period of Attic eloquence. 

In like manner, Cicero stands at the head of 
our Roman orators, while Calvus, Aslnius, and 
C«aar, Calios and Brutus, follow him at a dis- 
tance; all of them superior, not only to every 
former age, but to the whole race that came af- 
ter them. Nor in it material that they differ in 

the mode, since they all agree in the kind. Cal- 

I vun is close and nervous; Aslnius more open and 

j harmonious; Cujsar is distinguished* by tlie 


3 Cicero was killed on the noventh of Doi^mber, In 
the conaulMhlp of Hirtius and Ioanna, A. U. C. 71 1 ; be- 
fore Christ, 43. From that time to Um sixth of Vea- 
pajilanUie number of years Is exactly 117; though in 
the Dialogue said to be Js>a tiee a. xvll. note. 

4 See Plutarch’s Lives of Lyilaa, Lyenrgns. Demos- 
thenes, and Hyperidea. See oho the elegant translation 
of the orations of LysUifl, by Dr Ollliea. 

5 For Quintilian's opinion of Caesar's eloquence, see s. 
xvlL note. To what Is there said may be added the au- 
thorlty of Cicero, who fairly owns, that Conar's con- 
slant habit of speaking his language with purity and cor- 
rectnesa, exempted him from all the vices of the wrrupt 
style adopted by othen. To that poUtenew of expres- 
sion which every welLbrod dtiaen, though be does not 
aspire to be an orator, ought to practise, when 

adds tbe splendid ornameDti of eloquence, be may then 
be said to place the finest plctorea In the beat light In 
I hla manuer there U nothing mechanical, nothing of pro- 
I feaaloual craft : Ills voice U Impressive, and hla action 
dignified. To all these qusUtlea ha nnltM a certain 
majesty of mien and figure, that beapeaka a noble mind. 
“ Casar autem rationem adhibena, Consnetodlnem vlU- 
oaam et cormptam para, et Incormpta cunauetndlno 
«m«ndat Itaqne cum ad hanc ekgantlaro verboram 
LAtlnorum, qua etlam al orator non aU, et sis tnganuns 
civla Romsnus, Uraen DMeaurla eat, a^Jnnglt Ills ora- 
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iplendour of hli dletloo ; CdJiu by a cauctlc i XXVI. After all, if the beat form of elo- 
aererity ; liul frarlty in the obaracterlatlo of quence muat ba abaiidoaedf and aome iicw- 
Bratua. Cloero U more luxoriaDt Jd amplifioa- fanfled atyle nrnat grow Into faabfou, give me 
tIoD, and he baa atrength and Tehemenoe. They the rapidity of Graochua,’ ot the more aolemn 
all, howerer, agree lu thla; their eloquence la t««nn#r nf C'raaaua.* with all ibelr tmoerfco- 
manly, aound, and rigorooB. Examine their 
worka, and you will aee the energy of oongenial 
mioda, a ftmlly-likeaeas in their genloa, how- 
ever it may take a diatiDct colour from the ape- 


UW mpiuifcj- w* .-aw 

manner of Craaaua,* with all their imperfco- 
tloiia, rather than the effeminate delicacy of’’ 
Mecenao, or the tinkling cymbal '* of Gallio. 
The moat homely dreaa ia preferable to gaudy 


cifio qualitiea of the men. True, they detracted , 
from each other’a merit. In their lettera, which 
are atill extant, we find aome atrokea of mntual 
hoatlllty. Bat thii lUtlenesa doea not impe^ ^ 
their eloquence : their Jealonay waa the infirmity 
of human nature. Calvus, Aalniua, and Ci> 
cero, might have their fita of animoaity, and, no 
dunbt, were liable to envy, malice, and other 
degrading paaaloue : they were great orators, 
but they were men. 

Brutus is the only one of the aet, who may bo 
thought superior to petty contentions. He spoke 
his mind with freedom, and, 1 believe, wltliout 
a tincture of malice. He did not envy Ceeaur 
himself, and can it be imagined that he envied 
Cicero ? As to Gmlba," Lmlius, and others of a 
remote period, against whom we have heard 
Aper’a declamation, I need not undertake their 
defence, since I am willing to acknowledge, that 
In their style and manner we perceive those de- 
fects and blemishes which it is natural to ex- 
pect, while art, as yet in its infancy, has made 
no advances towards perfection. 

tortm omamenU dicendl j turn rldetor tanquam tabulas 

bene plctas collocare In bono lomlne. Hanc cum habeat 

piwipaam laodem \a oommaoiboB, non yideo cul de- 

beatcedere. Splendldani qaamdam, mlniineque vetcra- 

torlam rationeni diceodl tenet, voce, mota : forma etiam 
mapilfica, et generoea quodamnioda" Do Claru Ora- 

ioribuM, K 201. . . n ^ 

For CkUos, see s. xtH. note ; and for Dmtui, tke 


will. 


7 For an account of Calus Gracchus, wii 
note. 

8 For LuriuB Cranns, see i. xvilL note. 

9 Hie false ta»te of Mecenas has been noted by tho 
poets and criUni who flourished after hla death. His 
nfleeted pirttiDessoa are compered to the prim curls, iu 
which woDjen and eflemlnata men tricked out Uiclr 

hair. Seneca, who was himself tainted with affectation, 

has left a beautiful epistle on the very question thnt 
makes the main enbject of the present J)lali 4 rue. Ho 
points ont the causes of the corrupt taste tlmt debsuehed 
the eloquence of those times, and Impntei the mischief 
to rl>e de^feneraey of the nuuiuers. hulever the man 
was, such was the orator. " Talli oratio qualli tIU.' 
Wlien audent diHiipllue relaxed, luaory succeeded, 
and lauguagn became deJntte, brilliant, spanffled with 
conceits. Simplicity was laid aside, aud quaint eaprr^ 
diona K^W into fsHhion. Does the mind sink Into lan- 
guor, the body moves reluctantly. Is the man aoftmed 
into effexninary, you see it In his Ralt 1 h he quirk aud 
eager, be walks with aJucrlty Hie powers of the un- 
derstanding are effwled In the Huiie ruanuer. Having 
laid this down ai his principle, Henera pnavi'ds to d^ 
«Tlb6 the wrft delicacy of MoBcenos, end he fluds 
same vice in bis phraseology. He cites a number of the 
lady.like terms, which the great patnm of letten cuu- 
■idered as exquisite bemutioe. In all this says he, we aee 
tl,e man w ho walked the streets of Rome in his open wd 
flowing robe. " Noniie statlin, enm ban; legis, occarril 
hancesse, qui solutis tuiilds In urbo semper liiiTSNerlt K' 
SemH»,epiHt. exiv. What he has seJd of « 

IM^feetJy Just J he fopperle. of tl.at celebrated minis- 
ter are In this Dialogue called £ stsuiKTai ; 
iKirrowed from Cu-ero, who praises the benutllul aim- 
phclty of f’owwrxfanV*, and lays tb^ a ere 

Ln of a vlrloui taste, who wanted to apply 

«mie aection, note. ^ that Is, to IntnalDcr the gUtter of 

6 Serrlos Galba has been already mentioned, a xtHL ,ntlthesli In the place of truth and nature. ' 

note. Caloa Lmllua waa conaol A. U. C 614 j before quot^ serlpdt reruro auarum, vaWe quldem 

the Christian era, 14a He was the IntUnate friend of .. nodi etUm aunt, et redl, et renosU.^ 

aolpio, and the patron of LucUioa, the flrat Roman tanqaam veste, detrado. 


mtlrlat. See Horace, Ub. IL sat L ror. 71. 

Q»to ubi w S •£ sewU In weroU rwBdrinl 

Vlrtni HrJplad*, *t raids MP**tiUs L«U, 

Nmctri onm UJo, st dbdncU IndrTe, doowJ 
Daooqurstur oliu, luUli 

Bciplol TlrtM, snd ^ ndldw rtbi 
\Ybm iKihu' wisdom, ftrun Ow bmtj setna 
And crowd of lift. U»* ruJgV snd tbt gCM l, 

CoQld wHb tbwir fcTonriu sadrist nrtraat, 

L tab dy tbwy Unit'd at maoy an hU* Js^ 

UndllbadfruiaJlsariofhwbtwasdraitM. 

uauiLw F»awcis' U oSLSoa. 

It s protaba Ui^ a*® 

l»toot«l the deque** 
ta In «•». Out Ue itjle WM impolUud, 

uHl hedmiiclioftbenietofeiitlqiilty. “ 

^utloc et borrUUor Ule qaen Sdpio, et, 

dieeulo rmrU. Tolimtete^ deleoterl nlhl ertiq^ 

yriKHLuUo*.” DtClttriMOnU>rib<u,t.ta. 


tarn fort-K fedt, qul Tolunt lU. iBirrtr. 

S.' *t.M hr 

Jrtetom .JnletUliu.. Ub UL o.p I. meb.. 

am— a’ but wlidbw either of tbeoj b. the perwra her. 

cKuOtuOoo, but ftwu mm luHrmit, ; M, 

.. Kmn .unUd«. et e-rupth^ et 

aiin cacoxellsB renere peccantes, certum baheo, w 
^ toflnnltatls ritio ^ STw. 3. 

robore , sed rmletodlne Inflairtur." Oidnin bb. li. ca|>. 3. 

i O 
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colouni and meretrioloas orimmenta. llie ityle 
In Togae at preaent, 1i an innoTatlon a^nat 
erery thing Jiiat and natural; It ii not eren 
manly, 'fbe luxuriant pbraae, the Inanity of 
tuneful periods, and the wanton lerlty of the 
whole oompoeitioD, are fit for nothing but the 
hlitrlonlc art, ai If they were written for the 
atage. To the diagraoe of the age (bowerer 
aatonlablng It may appear), It ia the boaat, the 
pride, the glory of oar preaent orators, that their 
perloda are mnaioal enough either for the dan- 
cer'a heel,' or the warbler’a throat Hence It 
is, that by a frequent, but prepoateroua, meta- 
phor, the orator la said to apeak in melodious 
cadence, and the dancer to more with expres- 
sion. In this Tlew of tbiiigi, even " CnaaiuB Se- 
serua (the only modem whom Aper haa ven- 
tured to name), If we compare him with the 
race that followed, may be fairly pronounced a 
legitimate orator, though It muat be acknow- 
ledged, that in what remains of bia composi. 
tlon, he la clumsy without atrengtb, and vio- 
lent without apirit Ho waa the first that 
deviated from the great maaters of hla arL 
He despised all method and regular arrange- 
roeut; indelicate in his cboioe of words, be 
paid no regard to doocncy; eager to attack, 
be left himself urigbardod ; he brandished his 
weapons without akill or address; and, to 
■peak plainly, be wrangled, but did not argue. 


1 rUny dedoroi, wtthoq^ ceremony, tiisi ho was 
Bshamed of the oomipt effieodnate stylo that disgraced 
the courts of Joitioe, and made him thinlf of withdraw- 
ing from the forum. Ho calls it Biug-Bong, and saya 
that nothing but musical mstmiDentH conld be added. 
” Pndot refeme, qn» quam frocta prommclAtloiio dienn- 
tur ; qulboB qoam tenoiiit clamorlbns cxdphuttnr. Plan- 
SOS tantnm, ac sola cymbals et t3rrapeiia, ilUs cantJchi 
deennt"’ PUny, Ub. IL epist 14 The chief aim of Per- 
■ins in hia first satira is lerdled against the bad poets of 
his time, aad also tbo spurious orators, who enerrated 
their eloquence by andtbesU, far-fetched metaphori, and 
points of wit, delivered with the softest tobe of voice, 
aiid ridiculous (dri of aflectatloc. 

For e^ alt Fadlo i IVllu quid ? CdmlnA mli 
Libni bi uililutlji dooioi ptaokM flimru 
LwUtv. fitfUmn hoc ' Imk tMUam 1 an Romola errof? 

Mtn’ ibomt qnlppa, ct, camot ■! imfrigai. uatm 
Protnlorta ? Cuta^ cam fraota to tn tnlw pktum 
X< humwo poctM ? 

PnafUii, Bl. I. Tvr, SA. 

Tb^ HTS iIm ■ooaier, to tby ofaariB I IaJi 
O Fodtafc Whoi dow gMtIi Padlui bj ? 

BtuiUoDa to plaM tho gili o# tha t IniBj 

With period!, potau, iBd tropat, bo ■Ion bU ctlmto. 

Ho loido vllb floorlobn hU Iona huangooi 

’Th Ado, bjU thoo. Whot I to bo pnUort and bona ? 

KfTbmtnato BobibiI riwU ncli otairpivTtfi, 

To tkkio thoo, tad mako tboo via t^ tall ? 

Bar, dHMld a iblpwroct'd laDar itiig hJo voo, 

Woaldil Iboa bo nw*«d U pltv. and boMo« 

Ad aJaio ? Wbai'i man prapdriVoiu than to lot 
A noTT7 boH^ ? «U la mloorj I 

Dbtou'i rnnua. 

2 For ChthIim Srvpms, see a xlx. note. 


And yet, not wlthatau ding these defects, he 
was, aa 1 have already mid, superior to ail 
that came after him, whether we regard tbo 
variety of hli learning, the urbanity of bia wit, 
or the vigour of hla mind. 1 expected that 
Aper, after naming this orator, would have 
drawn up the rest of hla foroea in regular order. 
He haa fallan, indeed, upon Aainlua, Csiiua, 
and Calvus ; but where are hla ebampioni to en- 
ter the lists with them? I Imagined that he had 
a phalanx in reserve, and that we ahotiid have 
Been them man by man giving battle to Cicero, 
Caoar, and the rest in anccesalon. He has 
singled out some of the ancients, but has brought 
none of hia modems into the field. He thought 
I It enough to give them a good character in their 
absence. In this, perhaps, he acted with pru- 
' dence : he waa afraid, if he selected a few, that 
the rest of the tribe would take offence. For 
among the rhetorlciana of the preaent day, ia 
^ there one to be found, who docs not, in hia own 
I opinion, tower above Cicero, though he haa the 
I modesty to yield to Gabinianna? ‘ 

I XXVll. What Aper has omitted, I intend 
to perform. I shall produce hla moderns by 
name, to the end that, by placing the example 
before our eyes, we may be able, more diitinotJy, 
to trace the steps by which the vigour of an- 
cient eloquence has fallen to decay. Matemus 
Interrupted him. 1 wish, be said, that you 
: would oome at once to the point : we claim your 
promise, llie superiority of the anoieuta ia not 
' lo question. We want no proof of it. Upon 
that point my opinion is decided. But tlie 
causes of our rapid decline from ancient excel- 
. lenoe remain to be unfolded. We know that 
I you have turned your tbongbta to this subject, 
J and we expected from you a calm disquisition, 
bad not the violent attack which Aper made 
' upon your favourite orators, roused your spirit, 

I and, perhaps, •'given you some offence. Far 
from it, replied Memala ; he haa given me do of- 
fence ; nor must you, my friends, take umbrage, 
if at any time a word ahohld fall from me, not 
quite agreeable to your way of thinking. We 
are engaged in a free inquiry, and you know, 
that, iu this kind of debate, the eatabliahed law 
allows every man to speak hla mind without ro- 
I serve. That ii the law, replied Matemni; you 
may proceed In perfect security. When you 
apeak of the andento, apeak of them with an- 
j oient freedom, which, 1 fear, ia at a lower ebb 
I than even the genius of those eminent men. 


3 Oabtnlaiiiis was a tcadier of rhetoric fo the reign of 
Vetparian. EuaeMos, In hie Chronlcoiif eighth of Vee- 
pnsl^ says that Clatdiilaniis, a oeffbnited rbetorldau, 
was a teacher ot eloquoice In Oaol. “ Gabizdanos, celc- 
beTTiml nomlnls rhetor, in Gallia docnlL” Hfa admlrcrH 
diTemcd him anothor Cicero, and, after him, sU such ora- 
tors were called Cu Biuns GsaiaiAHi. 
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XXVllI. MbmhU ratimed hli dkcnune: 
'i'he caaiM of the decay of eloqoeDoe are by no 
meani difficult to be traced. They are, I be- 
lieve, well known to yon, Matemoa, and alao to 
SecDudua, not excepting my fVieiid Aper. It 
aeema, however, that I am now, at yuur requeat, 
to unravel the buaineaa. But there la no mya- 
tery in it. We know that eloquence, with the 
reat of the polite arta, baa loat ita former lua- 
tre : aud yet, it la not a dearth of men, or a de- 
cay of taienta, that hai produced thla fatal effect. 
The tme cauaea are, the diaaipatlon of our young 
men, the inattention of parenta, the ignorance 
of thoBo who pretend to give inatnictiou, and 
the total neglect of ancient diaoipliue. 'fhe 
mlacbief began at Rome, it haa over-run ail 
Italy, and ia now, with rapid atridea, apreading 
through the provinces, 'i'he effecta, however, 
are more viaible at home, and therefore 1 iball 
confine myaelf to the reigning vicea of the capi- 
tal; vlcea that wither every virtue in the bud, 
and continue their baleful influence through 
every seoaon of life. 

But before 1 enter on the subject, it will not 
be usclesa to look back to the lystem of educa- 
tion that prevailed in foroior tlme^ and to the 
strict discipline of our aucestors, in a point of 
BO much moment as the formatl<»n of youth. | 
111 the times to which 1 now refer, the son of 
every family was the legitimate offspring of a 
virtuous mother. The infant, as soon as boni. 


the education of her Illustrious issue. It was 
thus that Aurelia* trained up JuliusCsMar ; and 
thus Atla' formed the mind of Augustas, 'i'he 
consequence of this regular discipline was, that 
the young mind grew up in Innooenoe, unstained 
by vice, un warped by irregular pusions, and, 
under that culture, received the seeds of science. 
Whatever was the peculiar bias, whether to the 
military art, tbo study of the Isws, or the pro- 
fession of eloquence, that engnmeed the wbok 
attention, aud the youth, thus directed, em- 
braced the cntlra compass of one favourite sci- 
ence. 

XXIX. Ill the present age, what is our 
practice? The Infant is committed to a Greek 
chambermaid, and a slave or two, chosen for 
the purpose, gpiienlly the worst of the whole 
household train ; all utter strangers to every 
liberal notion. In that wonhlpful society" 
the youtli grows up, imbibing fully and vulgar 
error. Throughout the house, not one servant* 

trsdJtus," iil). 1 cap, I To the fcanio efleH. 

Clecro- “FuU Oranhiu dlllgi'otU Comelhr inalrlH a 
[men* doctns, ct flru'cw Ilterin crudltun," l)c ('lari' 
OmL a nil. Afpiin, Cicero wiyK, Wc buve read Ihe 
letters of ComoUa, the motlu'T of the (JraiTJil, fnaii 
wUih it appears, Uiat tla* wnw were ediicsti'd, not 
I lam-h lu the lap of their nKrthiT, lu* lier coiivcjHaUoo. 
“Li^giinuti ipirtiilas Cornelia', matrlH (^nv\‘honira: ap- 
piiJi't flIliN iiou twir in HTcmlo edumtoK, qnain in mt- 
muue inntiitf." l)e ClarlH BthL a 1111. Pliny the elder 


wus not consigned to the mean dwelling of a 
hireling nume,^ but was reared and cherished 
in the boeom of a tender parent. 'To regulate 
all household affairs, and attend to her infant 
race, was, at that time, the glory of the female 
character. A matron, related to the family, 
and distinguished by the purity of her life, was 
chooen to watch the progress of the tender mlud. 
In her presence not one indecent word was ut- 
tered ; nothing was done against propriety and 
good minnen. The hours of study and serious 
employment were settled by her direction ; and 
not only so, but even the diversions of the chil- 
dren were conducted with modest reserve and 
aanctity of manners. Thus it was that Cor- 
nelia,* the mother of the Gracchi, superintended 

4 la order to biwndaiMlHtlgTDStlse the Roman matroM 

omunltted the rsre of their infiuit children to hired 
nurses, 'Padtus observes, that no such curtom wsa 
kDfm’n smooff the fiHTsgei of Germany. See Mtnmm 
of the Genmois^ n. XX. See alao Quintilian, on the sub- 
iect of education, llh. L esp. « and 1 

B Comelis, the nujther of the two Orwochi, was 
daughter t8 tbo llrrt Sripk) Afrlrsnun. The sons. Quin- 
tUisn ssTh ^ eloqnmee to the airo 

aud Inrtitullons olKhclr mother, whose Uste and lewm- 
iiur wenj fully dtapUyed lu her letters which were then 
Inthehsndaofthepabllc. “Nam Gracebneum eloquen. 
Has imiltnm rootuH-c secepimm Cornelism 
cuius doctfcphnus serroo in pott4?rc« quoqoe cst eptetoihi 


infonuH iw Ihnt a Ktatue was erected to her i)fM*iiokr>| 
thoujfi« fata itw* Ooaur dechuoMHl Hgalnst show lug so 
roach honour to wonw'U, even in the proviiut^K. liiil 
with all his leberoeucei he (“ould not prevent it in Iho 
city of Rome Plhiy llh. xxxir, s. It 

(1 For AiireliH, Uie mother of JiUIuh Cw^ir, wi' TAc 
(ivtteitJitgtruI TaUv of Uo' CirmrM, No 

7 For AtUi, the mother of AugOHliiH, w-e Gtnrahfrirof 
Table tf the C(raarr, No 11 oiioUkt iiistiUMn^ of 

matemaJ iwre, ’I'antun Informs us that Jlilbi I*roriJlm 
wiperiiiteiidi'd the eduesUon of her son, Hee Life of 
Agrirola, e. It 

B Quinlilinn tliJnkM the first elemeule of edmwlhm «o 
highly mnterial. that he has two long rhspterH cm the 
Biildoot He i^ulres In tJie find ph*re, that the hm- 
ffuage of the nurses hbould Iw purs and .-orrect. Their 
manrwrs uro of gremt UnportaiM*, but, he mVhs hd tlwn 
speak with propriety. It is to them that the infant 11 rnt 
attends- he Ihrtena, and endcsToura to bnltste them 
The ftrrt rolonr, imbibed by yam or thread. Is sure to 
laHt \M.ut IH bad, gensrdly adheres tenw4««Jy Ix-t 
the child, therefore, m4 learn hi his hifanry, what he 

must afferwardti take r*ln« to unlearn. “ Ante ^nl^ 

He HltvttlosuP sermo nutrirlhii^. Et morum quidem in 
hh. baud daWe prior ratio set ; recto Uroen etlsm Huan- 
tor Haa primum audlrt pner; haroin verba fflhigero 
imiundo couahitur. Et natura teDaclasiml siimua 
. eorum, qu» rndlbuB annla perdpimwi oec kuaron 
1 ciAtm quibm’ simplex llle rsudor mntjitua ett, riul p^ 

I aunt. Eth^-ipsanagispartiiiwdterbrren^ qQ-tdc. 

' toriors sunt. Nun awuescat ergo, ne dam 
dcro est. sermmil, qnl dediscendus est.” f - ' 

mp. 1 11 ut«Thhasahiiigiils«nn>eonlhebreedhig<rf 

dilWren, In which all mistakes an* pr.lutod out, and the 
tHjst rules cnft»rced with great acutoneM of -ihserTslfcHi. 
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CATtss what he Myi or doee * in the prewace of 
hU yooDg mjuter : and Indeed bow ehould it be 
otberwiee? The parente tbemaelree are the flnt 
to fire their chlidren the wont examplea of rice 
and Inxorj. The itripling conaequcntly loaes 
aJl eeon of ihame, and •oon for^eta the mpeot 
he owoM to otben oe weJl aa to himael£ A 
paaaJofi for boraea, plajera, and fladJatorat” 
aeema to be the epidemic folly of the tJmea. 
The child recalrea It iu hia motber'a womb; be 
bringa it with him Into the world ; and Id a 
mind ao poaa o aa e d, what room for aoleiice, or 
any generoua purpoae ? 


1 JuvbnaJ has one entlro satlro on the uubjcK^ of edu- 
caliuu: 

NU dktm flwrium tiuqoi hcc Umliu UuiffAt. 
luri qov pa«r mt. PtocbI hluc, proco] lode puflle 
LcfKKium, M ouliu pamoeuntii pumOtL 
JUiximi dubirtur pocni rmnoLU. 

Hat. air. rer. 44. 

nnlTiir DO lavdnoM, oo lodocaot ip M c h , 

The ■pvtDMDi c£ the Under yaoth lo zmUi. 

Far Im from LbeiiM tb« gluUoci paradlCj 

Oofi hij drunken calolir* all the nlplit. 

Boyi from thulr pormti ni.ij IhJi icraniiica claim. 

IhiTiuii'a JurrNAU 

2 ITk* rugo of tho nouuuu for tbe dlTendonfl uf the 
tlieotre, aud public Hpectnclcii of every Lind, lb oilen 
mentkmed by Horace, Juvenal, uiid other wrttera under 
the emperun. Seneca says, Uuit, at one time, three 
wayi were vrauted to a^ many different thestrea ; trU/w 
eftdem tempore tMeairu via podvlaniur. And again, 
the moat ilhutzioui of tbe IlcHnau youth are no better 
than Blarea to the pantomimic perfonuerH. “ Ostendam 
nobllfawlmoe Jxjvcncfl maiirlpla pniitomlmorum.” Eplst. 
47. It Hite for thbi roaeon that Fetruninii lays it down 
as a rule to be observed by the young student, nerer to 
iUt himself in tlie partfea and foclionfl of the theatre ; 

rMeva piamoc Id tevna 

HarfBaf radcmptiu, hUtrloalar adiUctut. 

It is well known, that theatrical purties dlstraeU d the 
Human dtUens, and rose aimuet to phronsy. Hiey 
wore dlstlngnlidied by the grevn and biuA C.allgula, as 
we read In Buetonlui, attachtnl himself to the former, 
and was so fond of the charioteexf), who wore green 
lirerlea, that he lived fur a considerable time In the 
■tables, where thoir borHea were kept “PrnfiduM fac- 
tlonl Ita addictuf et diMlitos, nt ctenaret in stnbnlo anddue 
et maneret" Life of CdHgvia, t. 55. Montesquieu 
reckoot such party dlvlsloni among the causes that 
HTonght the downhdi of the empire. Constantinople, he 
■lys, was split Into two factlontt, the gwwt and the Uue^ 
which owed th^ odgiu to the Inrllnatlon of the people 
to &ruur one set of charioteers in the circus rather than 
another. Iliese two parties raged in every dty 
throughout the empire, and their fury rose In pnq>OT. 
tioD to the number of Inhabitants. Justinian &voared 
the blues, who became so elate with pride, that they 
trampled oa the law's. All ties of fr ien ds hip , all natural 
allechon, and ah relative duties, were eitlngnlshed. 
Whole families were destroyed ; and the emtdro was a 
■oeiie of anarchy and wild contentlnn. He, wbo felt 
himself eapsblo of the most atrockms deeds, declared 
Idunelfa iLiiK, and the uacsKs were nuusarred >vith 
Impunity. Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des 
RumnlJis, rbsp. xv. 


I In our booaef) at our tables, sporti and inter- 
ludea are tbe toplci of ooDTernitiou. Euter thi 
, plaoaa of academical lectures, and who talks o 
I any other aulfject? Tbe preoeptorp thomselrei 
I have oaught tbe contagion. Nor can this b 
^ wondered at. To ertabllah a atrict and reguliii 
diaclpline, and to soGoeed by giving proofs o 
their genius, is not the plan of our moderi 
rbetoriolanL They pay their court to tbe great 
and, by aerrile adulation. Increase tbe numbei 
of their pupils. Need 1 meutiou tbe mauuei 
of conveying tbe first elements of school ]eani< 
log? No care is taken to give tbe student i 
I taste for the best authors; ” the page of blstor} 

I lies neglected ; the study of men and manners ii 
! no port of their system; and every branch ul 
I useful knowledge js left uncultivated. A pre- 
ceptor is called iu, and education is then thoughi 
to be in a fair way. But 1 shall have uccasioo 
< hereafter to speak more fully of that class ol 
men, called rheioriclans. It will then be seen, 
at what period that profesaion first made iu^ 
appearance at Home, and whut re^ptinn It met 
with from our ancestors. 

XX \. Before I proceed, let ua advert lor a 
I moment to the plan of ancient discipline. The 
unwearied diligence of the ancient urutors, their 
I liablta of meditation, and their daily exercise in 


3 Quintilian, hi his tentli book, chsp. 1. has giveu a 
full aevoont of tiro bevtt Greek and llomaupoetn, uruton, 
and historlam:i ; wnd In b. li ch. 0, ho draH'S up a regular 
Hchome for tho yuoug student to pursue In his ixtirree of 
reading. There arc, he says, two rocka, on which tliey 
may spUt. The find, by being led by some fond admirer 
of antiquity to set too high a value on tbo manner of 
Cato and the Gracchi ; for, in that commerce, they will 
be In danger of growing dry, harah, and rugged. The 
btroug conception of tho«c men will be beyond the reach 
of tender minds. Their t>tyle. Indeed, may be copied ; 
Hiul tbe youth may flatter himself, when he hoi con- 
tracts d the nad of antiquity, that he resembles the 
lUuHtrlous orators of a former age. On the other 
hand, the florid decorations and false gUtter of tbs 
modems may have a secret charm, the more dangerous, 
and seductive, as tbe petty flourishes of our new way 
of writing may prove acceptable to the yonthful mind. 
“Duo autem gencm maxime cavenda pueris putu; 

, iinuin, ne quls eoa antiqultatls nlmlus admirotor in 
' Gneefaorum, Cotonlsque, et aliomm eiiuiUam lectiooe 
I durescere veUt Emnt cnlm horrid i atqneJeJunL Nam 
: Deque vim eorum adhuc lutellecta consequentur , et 
! elocutlone, qum turn sine dobio erst optima, sed nostris 
temporibus aliens, contmti, quod est pesrimiim, similes 
ifbl rnegnin viils vldebuntur. Alterum, quod huk diver- 
sum est, ne recentls hqjni lasdvhB flosenJis captl, rolup- 
qoadam prava deUnianlor, ut pnedulce lUud genus, 
et puerllibus Ingenlli hoc gratius, quo propriua est, 
adament" Bach was tho doctrine of QnintlilaiL His 
i practice, we may be sure, was consoiuuit 'u) his own 
' rules. Under su^ a master the yonth of Rome might 
be Initiated In science, and formed a Just taste for 
ek)qaeDce and legitimate composition ; but one man was 
not equal to tbe taak. Tbe rhetoricians and pedagogues 
of tbe age preferred tbe novelty nod mcreuiduus •.ina. 
nicnta of the style then in v(»fue. 
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the whole circle of arti and aeienoea, are amply 
displayed lo the booki which they hare trmnnnlt- 
ted to ui. 'llie treatise of Cicero, entitled 
Bi'utai, ^ is in all our hands. In that work, 
after commemoratinf the orators of a former 
day, he cloeea the aocoont with the partlcolara 
of his own progreas in science, and the method 
bu took in educatinf^ himself to the profession of 
oratory. He studied the oiril law under * Mu- 
clus SctBTola ; he was instmcted in the various 
systems of philosophy, by Fbllo ” of the acade- 
uio school, and by Diodorus the stoic; and 
though Rome, at that time, abounded with the 
best professors, he made a voyage to Greece, * 

4 nils Ih the treatise, or lilHtory of the mort eminent 
orstoTB (De Claiih Osatohisoh), Avhlrii hea been so of* 
ten cited in the ennrse of these notes. It is bIso entitled 
Btirms; u work replete with the soundi'rt rritlcigm, aud 
by itn variety and elegance always charming. 

5 QnlntiiB MudoB Scwvola was tla* great lawyer of bis 
^me. Cicero draws a compaiiiion between him and 
CrnHsuA. They were both engaged, on opposHii sidt^s, 
in a muse before the rENTiiMMai. Crassiw proviHl lilm- 
■elf the best lawyer among the orators of that day, ami 
Scajvolfl the moat eloquent of the lan yern. “ Ut eloquoii- 
titim juris perltimlmnH Cnu*<us, jiLrlsperitorara elo- 
qaontimimns Se®vola putaretor. ’’ Ih? CUtrii OraL s. 145. 
During the eousulship of 8ylla, A U. C (ani, (i(vro 
being tliou In tlie nineteenth year of his age, and wishing 
to acquire a wirapetent knowhHlgo of the prindples of 
JorispnidcDuee, attached himself to Mudus Ncwohi, who 
did not undertake the task of instructing pupils, but, by 
conversing freely with all wlio consulti'd liim, gave a 
fair opportunity to thoM who tliirsted afliT knowlnlgi' 


end thence to Aslm, In order to enrich his mind 
with every brnnoh of leeming. Heuce that 
Btorv of knowledge which appears in all hU 
writings. Geometry, marie, grammar, and 
every useful art, were familiar to him. He 
embraced the whole science of logic * and ethics. 

that pursuit, be was assisted by Demetrius, the Syrian, 
who was allowed to be a vkllfal preceptor. He passed 
fhnn Greece Into Asia ; and. In the couise of bli travels 
through that country, he lived bi constant habits with 
Menlppui of Stratonica ] a luaiumim^nt for his h*iiming; 
who, if to be neither frivolous, nor unintelUgihle, b the 
character of Attic eloquence, might fairly be cmllpd a dli- 
dple of that school. He met wHh many other prtkfesaon 
of rhetoric, such as r>i(myi«lus of Msgnetda, ..f^-hylusuf 
Cnldos, aud ZeuocU*fl of AdramytoH ^ but nut (‘untent 
with their assistance, 1 k‘ went to Khudi's, and renewiHl 
Ids friendsblp with Mni o, whom he bad beard at Home, 
and knew to be an able pleader in real ransc* ; a Dm* 
writer, and a jmUduus nitie, who could, with a jiial 
discernment of tin* beuutlea as well as tlie ImiJts of ii 
composition, p«ilut out the ntod to e.xcellenci*, and im- 
prove the taste of his scholars. In his altciilum to the 
Ronuin orator, the point he aimed at ^.l icem o ill not say 
that be suiTfixhxl) ivas, to lop away superfluous lirun- 
j ches, and confine nilliln its pro|S'r rhiuiiiel a stream oJ 
eloquence, tisi apt to swell nlwivc nil boiindK, uinl over- 
I flow its banks. After tno ^ears thus h]a‘iit in tlie pur- 
1 suit of kiiuwlislge, and InipniveiDeiit in his orutorinaJ 
I profes-sioD, t icero ri'tumed (o Home almost a new luan 
I “ Is (Moi.o) diKlit oiwrain (si mislo Id romM'qnl |K»tult| ut 
I Dlinis n'diualanU's hoa, et superfluentes juveiilll qiiadani 
' dlcendl Irapunltate, et llivntla, reiiriim'ret et qimsi es- 
I tm lipas dlffluentes I'oorirn't. Ita nxrpi ini' lilennio 
jHiHt, non modn cxercitatior, sod proia' imitatus. See 
! De C/ani Onilorihut, s. 515 and 5I(L 


“iUgo ouLeiii juris dvUls stodio, multum oikto; dubaiii | 8 I'iceni is liere said to liuve Ism-m n wnnideUi niaster 

y. Staevolm, qiU qaaiuquam nemlni sc ad (bseuduin da- ' of philosophy, wliKh, mi-ordlng to tinlotilhiii, mbs di- 
hat, taiuen, cuuHuleutlbas respondendo, studioaos luidl- | Tided into thni' hramJies, naiiM'ly, pli>h(cH, elhles, iiihI 
end! disvbut” De Clarii OmL s. UOa logic. It lias l»ei'ii nwiitiorMtl in this N>rlioii, note, Uiat 


ti liiHo uTis a leading pUdosopbor of the academic 
achooL To avoid the fury of MithridaU'S, a bo waged ii 
long war with the Homans, he fled from Atinms, and, 
with some of the must eminent of his fellow dtiieus, 
repaired to Hmiio. Cicero mw struck wltli his pidkwo- 
phy, and becaino his pupJ. “ Cum prineeps aendenum 
Philo, cum Atln'Dienrium optlmatibos, Mlthrldiitico 
hello, domo profogisaot, numamque veulmet, totum ei 
me tiailidi, udmlrKblli quodam ad phllosophlam studio 
concltatas.” De Claru OruL a 30(L 

Cicero odds, tliat he gave board and lodging, at bis 
own house, to Diodotus the stoic, and, under that mas- 
ter, eiHiloyed hhnself in various biunchca of literature, 
but particularly In the study of logic, whh-h may Isi 
considered as a mode of eb>queuce, coutmcteil, cJow*, 
and nervous. ** bjani cum stoleo Uiodoto : qul cum 
habltavlaeet apud mo, mmiinquc vlxisset, nuper estdo- 
ml mee mortuos. A quo, cum In alils rebus, turn sta- 
dioslssiroe in dhileitica c-xercebar, qiue quasi contraeta 
et aditrlcta cloqueutia putanda cst" Dt Claru Orat s. 
300. 

7 Cicero gives an account of his travels, which he 
ondertookf after having employed two yean In Uio 
burincM of the forum, where be gained an early reputa- 
tkm. At Athens* bo passed sU months with AnUotJius, 
the principal philosopher of the old academy, and, under 
the direction of that aWe master, resonied thoee abetrart 
sperulntions which he had cultivated from his earliest 
youth. Nor did he neglect his rhctoriml exenises. In 


Cicero mJliiI logic h i‘oiifrurl('d aud cIo>m> iiMide of elo- 
' queiur 'J bat oluM'rvotluu Is fully ^■X|llH^Ill‘d bj Ijiilo- 
' tiliun. .spcKkiug of Jogii, Uic us4^, lie hnys, of lliat 
contentious art, coiL^ist^ in Jiiht dcfliiilloii, a lilcli prt', 

^ Wilts to the mind the pns-bs’ Wia ; and in nice dbsTiiti- 
I IniUioii, which luurkM thi' ev-eiitJal lUflereoce of things, 

' His tills fanilty that Uiro^N a sudden light on eiery 
. dlflicult qu4*stioii, removes oil ambiguity, rliarB up what 
! was doubtful, dividi*!!*, developn, and wparales, aial thi'n 
I collwts tbe argument to a ^muuL But the orator must 
I notbo too fond of this clotM'comliat '1 he mimitrHtU'n*lon, 
which logic n^julres, will exclude what Is of higher va- 
lue ; whdo it aims at pn.'rlshHi, tia* vigour of the nilnd 
is lost In subtb'ty. \N c often see no n, who argue b JUi 
wonderful craft, but, vilmn petty rontroversy wdH h<i 
longer serve their purpow, we w'e the samp men w iUwjut 
warmth or energy, i-^ild, languid, niid unequal to the 
ronllict; like tlntw little amnials, whb h are brisk in iiar- 
, row places, and by their agility baffle Ihrlr purse rs, but 
' in the open fleW arc so<»u overpowered " Hire pan 
' diab-Mtieu, vive Ubun dh-ere roalimiis dl^putatriceni, ut evt 
ulUis s^pe et AnJtioiiibua, et i-ompn-heiwUmihu'^, id w- 
I parandis qum sunt diffen'utla, etr»iK<JveiHhiainl4giUUte, 

I et difttloguimdo, dividendo, llllclen<Ui, Implieando ; Ita 
Hi totum slid vindh-averit In fon» rertamen, uleJxbft 
, nielloribiiN, et wetas ad lenullatem vires ipwa subtIbUte 
, consunu'L Itaquc reperian quosdam in db-putando nure 
' rallidosj rum ab IHh ven» cavillalione di'-eeswrilil, non 
niogin suf!h^*re in Hliqoo gruvion ailu, quam ppna 
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He itadled the opentlone of ofttare. Hli dill- 
fenoe of loqaliy opened to him the lotif ofaala 
of oaoM end efleete, and, In ehort, the whole 
■yitem of pfaytlolagy wmi hie own. From a 
mind thoi repleoithed, It is no wonder, my 
food frleode, that we lee In the oompoaltlone of 
that e xtr a or dinary man that affluence of fdeaa, 
and that prodlgloiu flow of eloquence. In /hot. 
It ii not with oratory ai with the other arte, 
which are confined to certain ol^eota, and rJr- 
ciimicrlbed within their own peculiar llmita. 
He alone deaenres the name of an orator, who 
can cpeak in a coploua style, with ease or dignity^ 
ai the lubject^requlree ; who can find lang uage 
to decorate hie argument ; who through the 
pamione can command the undentandiug ; and, 
while be eerTea mankind, kuowi how to delight 
the Jodgment and the imagination of h)i audi- 
ence, 

XXXI. Such wai, In ancient timee, the idea 
of on orator. To form that Uluatrlous character, 
it wae not thought neoeaary to declaim in the 
■oboole of rhetoricians, ' or to make a ruin pa- 


qiuedun onlmaJla, qnn In nngnetiis mofaUla, campo do- 
prelMnduator. " Quint lib. xU. cap. 2. 

Ethlca, or moral philosophy, the same great (tIUc holdB 
to be iodlopenflably reqoidta ** Jam qoldem pan ilia 
morolls, qosB dldtnr cthlco, oerte tota oratori eet uccom. 
luodata. Nam In tanta causartum vaiietAte, nulla fere 
did potCTt, cujna non parte ollqua tractatufl eqoi ot boni 
ivporiantur.” lib. xiL Unlew the mind be enridicd 
wltli a store knowledgBj there moy be loqnadiy, but 
nothing' that deserves the name of oratory. Eloquence, 
nyn Lord Bolljigbroke, most flow like a stream that is 
fud by an abundant spring, and not spout forth Hke a little 
frothy stream, on some gaudy day, and remain dry for 
the rest of the year. See Spirit of PatriotiMm, 

With regard to natural philosophy, QaintUiaii has a 
sentimeut so truly suhliine, that to omit it In thJb place 
wonkl look like insonsibillty. If, says lie, the universe 
la oonducted by a super] otendlng Providence, It follows 
that good men sbould govern the nations of the earth. 
And if the soul of man is of celestial origin, it U ovldent 
that we should tread In the paths of virtne, all aspiring 
to our native source, not sla'ves to paadon, and the 
plcasiuos of the world. lliBse are Important topka ; they 
t^ten occur to the public orator, snd all his elo> 

qnenre. “ Nam (d regttur providentla mundns, sdinhilm- 
trvnda certe bonis vlds ortt respubllca. SI dlrtna nostril 
wpimls orlgo, tendendnm ad ylrtutem, nec voluptatibus 
torrenl ourporls senrleodimL An boo non freqnmiter 
tractaUt orator Oamt. lib. xH cap. 2. 

1 Quintilian, as well as Seneca, has left a ofdloctlon of 
■chooLdedamatlooa, but he Hm given hla oplnloci of all 
such perfonnancea. They are mere hnltatton, and, by 
cooieqaence, have not the force and qdrtt which a real 
cause Insplrea. In pobUo harangues, the subject la found- 
ed in reality j In dedamatloDS, aU li flctioiL ** OmnlB 
imltutlo fleta est; quo fit nt mltms sCTgnlnlB ae vlrlam 
dedamatlonea habeant, qnam orathmes ; quod Inhia re- 
ra. In UUs aMlinalata materia est ’* Lib. x. cap. 2- Fe- 
tronlra has given a lively desai p t l oo of the rbetorldans 
of his time. The corneqaenoe, he wys, of their turgid 
style, and the pompous swell of sounding periods, has 
over been the aamo : when their scholars enter the fb- 


mde in fiotJtfoui ooutroranJea, Which were n 
only rold of all reality, but eyen of a shadow 
probability. Our aaoeatura pursued a differe 
plan: tbay atorod tbolr mloda with J nit Ideas 
moral good and erll ; with tha mka of rig, 
and wrong, and the fair and foul In hamj 
tranaactlona. Thaae, on every controroi^ 
point, are the orator’a province, lu courta i 
law, Jnit and n^Jaat undergo hia dlacuaslon ; i 
political debate, between whnt la expedient an 
honourable. It Is hla to draw the line ; and thm 
queitioQf arc so blended in their nature, thr 
they enter into every canie. On such Impoi 
taut topics, who can hope to bring variety ( 
matter, and to dignify that matter with styl 
mud aentiment, If ho bos not, beforehand, er 
Urged his mind with the knowledge of buma 
nature ? with tbe Uws of moral obligation ? th 
deformity of vice, the beauty of virtue, and othc 
points which do not immediately belong to th 
theory of ethica ? 

The orator, who baa enriched his mind iviti 
these materials, may be truly said to have uc 
qnired the powers of persuasion. He whi 
knows the nature of Indignation, will be able V 
kindle or allay that passion in tbe breast of thi 
jndge ; and the advocate who has considered th< 
effect of compassion, and from what secrei 
spi lugs it flows, will best know how to soften th* 
mind, and melt It Into tenderness. It is b) 
these secreU of bis art that tlie orator gnlns hU 
influence. Wbetber he has to do with tbe pre- 
judiced, the angry, the envious, the mnianohuly, 
or the timid, he can bridle their varioua passioiiH, 
and bold tbe reins in his own baud. According 
to the disposition of bis audience, be will know 
when to check the workings of the heart, and 
when to raise them to their foil tumult of emo- 
tion. 


rmn, they look os if they were transported Into a nevv 
world. The tesebers of rhetoric have been the bane ul 
all true eloquence. “ Haw Ipsa tolemblliA ement, hI wl 
eloqnentism lt4iriivlamfflOTmit : none et rerum tu more, 
et BontentJsrrnn vanistdm o fftrepltu, hoc tantom pro Admit, 
ut qaum in forum venorlnt, putent se in allom temnun 
orbem delstoe. Pace vestra lloest dlxlsse, prtmAronluin 
cloquentlsm perdldbitis. ” Petron. t« Satjp-ico, rap 1 
and 2. That gay writer, who passed his days hi luxury 
and voluptuous pleasures (see his chsrarter, Annals, b 
xvL a 18.), wsB, smidst bU his dlsslpsitlon, a man of learn- 
ing, and, at tntonrals, of deep refledloD. He knew the 
value oftruo phlloaophy, and, therefore, directs tbe young 
orator to the Socratic school, and to that plan of edurn- 
lion which yre have before ns in the present Dialogue 
He falda his scholar begin with Homer, and tho^ drink 
deep of tbe Pierian spring: after that, be iho ommen d H 
the moral system j sn^ when Us mind Is thus enlarged, 
he allows him to wtold the arms of Dpmosth en ea 

piHmM TWi tt wi BUieh 

MMNmqnc Ub«t Mid pccten fcfUMi i 
Ilnx St Socrmlico pIcMU |rega msM habtou 
Liber, ct liyrsotli quUst I)entoMb«iii4 anok. 
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Some orldta are chleBy pleased with that cloee ' 
mode of oratory, which In a laconic manner j 
■tatea the facta, and forma an Immediate concl a- - 
aloD : in that case, it la obriona how neceaaary I 
It ia to be a complete maater of the nilea of logic. 
Othera delight in a more open, free, and ooplona 
atyle, where the argamenta are drawn from to- 
pics of general knowledge; for this piirpoae, the 
peripatetic school ■ will anpply the orator with ' 
ample materials. The academic philosopher * 


2 Cic*ero has loft a book, entlUod Toptca, in wMdi be ' 
treats at lanfo of thn method finding proper argnments. i 
'ITils, he obeervoe, was executed by Aristotle, whom he ' 
])Tonounce* the great master both of inrentlon and judg. J 
raent “Cnm otnnis ratio dlligene dbuerondl doas ha- 
beat parten - nnam inveniendi, Hherain Ji dicandi ; nt- 
riusqao princopa, nt mlhl qoldem Tidetur, Aristohde* ' 
fult” Ctotfronu Topica^ s. Ti The soumwfrom which 
orginnentB may be drawn, are called loci roMairNim, 
coMHON PLACUA To luppiy the orator with ample ma- 
terlala, and to render him coploos on e?ery subject, was 
the design of tJie Greek preceptor, and for that purpOM* 
lie gave hla Topica. “ Aristotelee aduloflcontcs, non ad 
phUoeophormn morera timuiter dhwert'ndl, sedadcophiro 
rhetomm In ntmmque partem, ut ornatius et nberiiiK 
did posset, cxercuit j idemqnc locos (hIc enlm appellat) 
quasi argamentormn notas tiadidlt, unde omnls In 
utnunqna partem traheretur oratio. " Cicero, De Omiorc. 
Aristotle was tho most eminent of Plato’s scholars : be 
retired to a or place of exercise. In the 

nelghlioiirhood of Athens, called the Lpeeutn, where, 
fniin a custom, which he aiMi his foUowers otoiTved, of 
discussing points of philosophy, as they walked in the 
poriicot of tJie pliu^e, tliey ohtaiued the name of Ferrpa- 
teticft or tho m alking plillosophere. See Middleton’s 
JAfe of Cicero, voL IL p iiTT, Ito edit 
n The academic sect derived its origin from Soemtos, 
and its name from a ccU'bruted gifvmnjcium, or‘ place of 
exen'Ifti*, in Uie suburbs of Athens, called th(> AraArm^, 
after Flradewtw, who pijssessed It in the time of the 
T^darida-. It aTifl aftera-unls purchased, and dedicat- 
ed to the public, for the convenience of walks and oxer, 
dsefl for the dtlxens of Athens. It mis graduBlly 
improved with p]snt^ltk)n^ groves, and portleca for the 
particular use of tl»o professors or masters of the 
academic whool ; where several of them are said to liave 
spent their lives, and to have resided so strictly, as Kcarre 
ever to Imre come within the dty. See Middleton’s 
Life of Ctrtro, 4to edit vol IL p nOO. Fato, and his fol- 
lowers, contlnned to roslde In the portkiw «»f the acade- 
my. They chose 


will inspire him with warmth and energy ; IM4. 
to will glee the sublimr, and Xenophon that 
equal 6ow which charms us In that amiable 
writer. The rhetorical figure, which is called 
exclamation, so frequent with Epicurus * and 
Metrodorua, will add to a disrourM tboee mid- 
den breiks of passion, which gire motion, 
strength, and vehemence. 

It Is not for the stoic school, nor for their 
imaginary wise man, that 1 am laying down 
mlea. 1 am forming an orator, whoae buslnr^ 
it la, not to adhere to one sect, but to go the 
round of all the arts and sciences. According- 
ly we find, that the great master of ancient elo- 
quence laid their foundation in a thorough study 
of the civil law, and to that fund they added 
grammar, mush-., and geometry. The fact Is, In 
moat of the causes that occur, perhaps In every 
cause, a due knowledge of the whole system of 
jurisprudence is an iudispeiiuble requisite. 
There are likewise many subjects of litigation, 
In which an acquaintance with other sciences is 
of the highest use. 

XXXII. Am 1 to be told, that to gain Boran 
slight information on particular subjecta, as oc- 
casion may require, will sulfieiciitly answer the 
purposes of an orator? In answer to this, let 


Rein Ubl Komticir polcninl MtrrxliTi' rliirlri , 

Vertiaqac i»ro»|*ain run non luTitA »c«ioi‘iinir. 

Au l'o»T »*T. Tin 

Good Mmae, ihjU founUin of ihc muie'i art, 

LaA the riih imKv wT Horrmiw Lmfart ; 

And If Ihc iiilmJ wlUi (.kar concrpllon rIow, 

The wiLUn^ vordj hi Jolt rapreuluiu Rot. 

PtAKrn' Mnaara. 

4 Epirunjh miidi* frequent iw' of tlio rlielurkiJ figure 
railed exelnniiilloil ; qjmI 111 life, by Dlirgeio*^ 1 Jierflu^, 
wo find B THriety of iiwUmces. If h fi»r fliHt inHiiner ..f 
giving Rjiimstlnu to adlNrourne Unit Epf'TiruH nii'iition- 
od ill tho Ihidogue. For Uie rout, QulntiUiin lelh na 
what to think id" liiin. ilplnirun, he myn, UiwniiisoK lla* 
orator from Wh whool, kIuoi' be mlvirtes litM pnpii to pay 
no regard to Heleiiif nr to imdhod. " Eplninvs linprimbi 
nos a 80 ipse dimlttlt, qui fiigoro omiiem disripliiiwn 
mivlgatlone quoin vrlorl*lm* jnbel.” Ijb. xii nip. f 
MetTodorus was the favisirite dlwdjPo of Eidninis, 
Brotiesr aay'H Uiat s itatiie of tho miurtor aud the wboUr, 
with their heads Joined together, was found at Rome In 


Tb« priTtn raIrcaU 

Of Acwlemiib «nd th« Ihymy Tmlr, 

Vtlm, t-fl enrhaaud with HocimUc MnaU, 
lljwuj pure cUtoJwI lui tnneftU UTErntn 
In nolle mnrmarm. 

AKncuv, OF [ma*. 


For dexterity In argument, the orator Is reforred to this 
Khool, foe tho reason gh-en by Quintilian, who nays that 
the cuitoni of supporting an argument on eilhor side .rf 
tlmqueHtimLapprowhes nearer to the ormti prwlife 

in forensic causes. “ Academiam qiddam utilbislmam 
Prediuit, quod moi In utramqoo partem di»iercndi ad 
exerdtatioDem fofcnalum causarum proximo areodat,” 
Lib xiL cap 4 Quintilian aiwuros us that we are in- 

debted to the ocademk- philosophy for the 

and It Is to that school that Horace sends hU p>et for 


luitniction : ^ 


B >'P«r 1713. 

It la worthy of notire, that exrtqrt flw stokes ubo 
Ithout ■Iming at elegaiire of language, argued rlo^ely 
d with vigour, Quintilian pni^eritw-i thn rrmalnlup 
rto of phllosopheTS. Ariatlppa-i, lie wiya, pUrod Id^ 
mmwm freaww In bodily plenaore, and then fi^ rould 
no friend to the rtrirt regimen of the aeroroidiKhiMl 
athr. Much lew could r>Trho be of uae, siiirr he 
oMed whether there was any sindi thing In rxlatmiee 
the Jndget before whom the cansc muat bo pleaded. 
) him the party acrupied, and the senate, were alike wm- 
titlea. “ tcto Arietippua, siimraiim In rolup- 

to corporis boniim ponena. ad liunc non Imborem 
tnr Pyrrho quldem, quae in hoc opere partes habere 

*Prt J nd Judte. qon* "'to r™ 

n quo loquitor, et eeiiMtum, In qiio dknU teoleii- 
I, non liquebat” CUn'sfi/. llh xli. rap 2. 
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U b« obMTved, that tlu appUcatJoa of wfaat we 
draw from our own faud, la very different from 

tbf naa wo make of what we borrow. Whether 

wo apeak from dlgoatod knowledge, or the mere 
auggeatlon of othera, the effect la toon perceived. 
Add to thia, that oonflux of Ideu with which 
the different aclenoea enrich the mind, glrea an 
air of dignity to whatever wo aay, even In caaea 
where that depth of knowledge ia not required. 
Science adorni the tpeaker at all tlmea, and, 
where It la leawt eapeoted, confera a grace that 
every bearer^ the mao of emditloo feela 
It, and the nnlettered part of the Hudienoo ac- 
knowledge the effect without knowing the oauae. 

A murmur of applauae eniuea ; the apeaker i* 
allowed to have laid In a atdte of knowledge j 
he poMeaaea all the powen of penuaalon, and 
then ii called an orator indeed. 

1 take the liberty to add, if we aapire to that 
honourable appellation, that there iw no way 
but that which 1 have chalked out. No man 
wav ever yet a complete orator, and, I affirm, 
never can be, unleo, like the aoldler marching 
to the field of battle, he enten the forum armed 
at all point! with the aciencei and the liberal 
arU. Is that the caae in theae our modem 
tlmea? 'fhe ntyle which we hear every day, 
abound! with colloquial barbHrl!mi, and vulgar 
pbraMology no knowledge of the Law! Li heard ; 
our municipal policy l! wholly neglected, and 
even the decree! of the lenate are treated with 
contempt and derleion. Moral philoaophy is dia- 
carded, and the maxime of ancient wisdom are 
unworthy of their notice. In tbii manner, £lo- 
qaeoce if dethroned ; abe U baniBhed from her 
rightful dominion!, and obliged to dwell in the 
cold regions of antitbeti!, forced conceit, and 
pointed aentences. The consequence la, that 
•he, who wai once the loverelgn mhrtreM of the 
■cienreft, and led them aa baodmalda in her train, 
la now deprived of her attendants, reduced, im- 
pDveriahed, and, atrlpped of her miual honoura 
(I might aay of her genlua), compelled to exer- 
olae a mere plebeian art. 

And now, my frienda, 1 think 1 have laid open 
the efficient cauie of the decline of eloquence. 
Need I call wltneaaea to support my opinion ? 1 1 
name Demosthenes among the Greaka. He, we 
are asaured, oonatantly attended ‘ the lectures of 
Plato 1 name Cicero among the Romans : be I 


1 We are told by QulntULui, that Demortbenea, the 
great orator of Oraeee, was an aaridaoua bearw of 
Flato : ** CoMtat Demoatbeneni, prlndpem omniaiD 
Oreola oratonmii ftntiit operam FlatonL'’ Lib. xlL 
eap. 1 And Cicero expready ayi, that. If be mlfbt 
ventore to call an orator, ba waa made ao, not 

by tbe manufactiire of the aohoola of rhetoric, bat in tbe 
walk! of the Academy. “ Fateor me ormtorem, al mo- 
do aim, ant etlam qoicuraqiie rim, non ex rbetoram 
ofBrliila, aed ex Academia apatUa ex Htl w a ." -di Bm- 
tuw Oraier. a. U. 


telU ua (I heUavc I can repeat Wa worda), that if 
ha attained any degree of exaell e Doe, be owed it, 
uot 10 much to tbe precepts of rhatorktaus, u to 
hla medltationa in the walks of the academic 
•ohooL lamawara thatother cauaea of our pre- 
•ent degeneracy may be added ; but that task 1 
leave to my friends, since I now may flatter my- 
■elf that 1 have performed my promise. In doing 
it, 1 fear, that, aa often happens to me, 1 have 
incurred the danger of giving offence. Were n 
certain olam of men to hear the principlea which 
I have advanced in favour of legal knowledge 
and sound philosophy, I should expect to be told 
that I have been the time commending my 
own visionary schemes. 

XXXlIl. You will excuse me, replied Ma- 
ternus, if I take the liberty to say that you have 
by no means finished your part of our inquiry. 
You seem to have spread yourxanvas, and to 
have touched the outlines of your plau^ but 
there ai'e other parta that still require the col- 
ouring of so masterly a hand. The storea ql 
knowledge, with which the anoieuta enlarged 
their miuda, you have fairly explained, and, in 
contrast to that pleasing picture, you have given 
us a true draught of modern ignorance. But 
we now wish to know, what were the excrcisea, 
and what tbe discipline, by which tbe youth of 
former times prepared tbemselvea for the hon- 
ours of their profession. It will not, 1 believe, 
be ooDtended, that theory, and systems of art, 
are of themselves sufficient to form a geuuiue 
orator. It is by practice, and by constant exer- 
tion, that the faculty of speech improves, till the 
genius of tbe man expands, and flourishes In its 
full vigour. '^Phls, I think, you will not deny, 
and my two friends, if I may judge by their 
looks, seem to give their assenL A per and Se- 
cundus agreed without hesitation. 

MesaaJa proceeded aa follows : Having, aa I 
conceive, shown the seed-plots of ancient elo- 
quence, and tbe fountains of sclanoe, from which 
they drew aueb copioua streams; it remains 
DOW to give some idea of the labonr, the assidu- 
ity, and tbe exercises, by which they trained 
themselves to their profession. I need not ob- 
serve, that In the pursuit of science, method and 
constant exercise are Indispensable : fw who can 
hope, without regular attention, to master ab- 
stract sobemes of philosophy, and embrace the 
whole compaas of the sdenoea? Knowled^ 
must be grafted in the mind by frequent medi- 
Utlon ; ' to that must be added tbe faculty of 


8 The ssdent crltlci made s wide dlstlnctWo between 
s mere facility of apeeefa, and wfaat they called tbe ora- 
torical ffacolty. Thu U fully exp}gl^ by Aslnlaa 
Pulllo, who aid of himself, that by plying at first with 
propriety, he aaeoeedsd ao ftr a to be often called apon ; 
by piesding freqasntly, ba begin to Iom the prop^ty 
with which he aet oat ; and tbe reason was, by constant 
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QOitrvyInf our idou ; and, to make sure of eur 
hapreilon, wa moat be able to adoro oar 
thoaf^hta wkh tbe oDkmra of true eloqaenOk 
lienee \t is erldent that tbe same arts, bj wbieb 
the mind lays in ita stock of knowledfe, most 
be still poraoed. Id order to attain a dear and 
graceful manner of conreying that knowledge 
to otfaers. This may be thought refined and 
too abetnue. If, howerer, we are still to be 
tuld that science and olocntlon are things in 
themselres distinct and unrelated ; this, at 
least, may be annmed, that he, who, with a 
fund of prerioas knowledge, undertakes the 
prorince of oratory, will bring with him a 
mind well seaBoned, and dnly prepared for the 
study and exercise of real eloquence. 

XXXIV. I'hc practice of our ancestors was 
agreeable to this theory, 'llie youth, who was 
Intended for public dedamatlon, went forth, 
under the cure of his father, or some near rela- 
tion, with ail the advantages of home-discipline', 
his mind was expanded by the fine arts, and 
Impregnated with science. He wms conducted 
to the most eminent orator of the time. Under 
that illustrious patronage he visited the forum; 
he attended his patron upon all occasions ; he 
listened with attention to his pleadings in the 
tribunals of justice, and his public harangues 
before the people ; he heard him in the warmth 
of argument; he noted his sadden replies, and 
thu^ in the field of battle, if I may so eiprew 
myself, he learned the first rudiments of rhe- 
torical warfare. ITie advantages of thU method 
ure obvious : the young candidate gained cour- 
age. and improved bis judgment ; he studied in 
open day, amidst the heat of the conflict, 
where nothing weak or idle could be said with 
impunity; where every thing absurd was in- 
stantly rebuked by the judge, exposed to ridi- 
cule by the adversary, and condemned by the 
whole bar. 

In this manner the student was initiated in 
the rules of sound and manly eloquence ; and, 
though it be true, that he placed himself under 
the auspices of one orator only, be heard the rest 
in their turn, and In that diversity of tastes 
which always prevails in mixed aMembllet, he 
was enabled to diitinguith what was excellent 
or defective In the kind. The orator In actual 
busiuess was the beat preceptor : the instruotlone 
which he gave, were living eloquence, tbe sub- 
Htaiice, and not tbe shadow. He was himself 
a real (torobatant, engaged with a aealous anUg- 
oiiirt, both in earnest, and not like gladiators, in 
a mock contest, fighting for prixes. It wms a 

s 

practice he srqoiied rsrimess, not a Just confl^nce in 
hlmo-lf 1 a floent (Wlltty. not the true faculty of sn orm- 
tor " Commode agendo fsetura est, ut B«pe agerem , 
«pe agendo, at mioa. commode i 
tkdntwmsgls qaam fawiltaa. nec ftdnda, aed te^neriU^ 
paratar.” Qolntll Hb. xH. 


straggle for Tlotory, before an audience nlways 
changing, yet always full; wheTe the speaker 
had his enemies as well as bis admirers ; and 
between both, what was brilliant met with 
applause; what sras defective, was sure to be 
condemned. In this clash of opinions, the 
genuine orator flourished, and acquired that 
lasting fame, which, we all know, does not 
depend on tbe voice of friends only, but must 
rebound from the benches filled with your ene- 
mies. Extorted applause is tbe best Muffrege. 

In that school, the youth of expectation, such 
as I have deliuealed, was reared and educated 
by the moat eminent genius of the times. In 
the forum, he was oullghtened by the experience 
of others; he was instructed In the knowledge 
of the laws, accustomed to the eye ol the judges, 
habituated to the looks of a numerous audleiioe, 
and acquainted with the popular taste. After 
this preparation, he was called forth to conduct 
a prosecution, or to take upon himself the whole 
weight of tbe defence. The fruit of bis appli- 
cation was then seen at once. Ho was equal, 
in his first outset, to the most anluous business, 
'ITiut it was that Crsssus, at the age of nine- 
teen, * stood forth the, accuser of Fapiriui Carbo : 
thus Julios Ca?sar, at one and twenty, arraigned 
Dolabellrt; Aslnlus Pnllio, about the same ng«i, 
attacked Caius Cato; and Celvus, but a little 
older, flamed out against Vatlnius. Their sev- 
eral speeches are still extant, and we all read 
them with admiration. 

XXXV. In opposition to this system of edu- 
cation, what is our modern practice.^ Our youiqj 
men are led ^ to academical prolusions in the 
school of vain professors, who call tbciiiselves 


3 There i« in this pliire s trifling n.lKtflkr, rlll.er In 
MeseaJs, the Hpesker, or In llie copyb-tA. ('rs^u* 
bom A. U C. m. See ^ IK note. Pspirlos t srl^. 
the person srruBcd, was consul A. U. C. (C4, snd the 
proHecuUon wsj. in the following yeiir. when trswus 
expreeaJy ssyw, Uist he wsa then only om* sitd twenty 
QoJppe qni nninium mstiiirlme sd pnbllcsH esuus sc- 
rewerlm, annosquo nstua nsux ar tIUl^Tl, n.ddll«i- 
raum horolucm rt rlnqnpntiisdmam In Jodirlum vorsr- 
Im," Clcem, De OniL lib- ill- a 74. I'liny the o.imuI 
WTU snoUicr imtsnee of esrly pl«dlng. He wv* I'l"- 
self Ibst be begun hli career In the forum at tbe sgo o 
nineteen, snd. after long prmrUce be c.uld 
functions of sn orator as it were In s mint. UialeH- 
cesimn »tstls anno dicere In forooepl. at 
quid pTwatare debest orsbir. odbuc tsmen per caJlginem 
Lib. V. epUL a Quintilian relates of Csy^. 
CsJvus, and Polllo, that they all three appeared at the 
bar, long before they arrired at Uieir 
^•hlrh wwi seyen and twenty. ■* ( sJtus, ( M, INdlh., 
muUum ante qumttorimm omoea *tatein graviaaims J - 
dirim siwceperunL QulntUlmn. lib. xli. cap- A- 

his note on this pw«ge. say.^st he 
once thn^t the word «vau In the text 
ebangeduff^e/ni but he afterwards saw hh mlstak^ 
of flrtltkHU deelamation •ndjpnr^u.^ 
quencf, where the teachers played s rldknlons 
was properly rsUed a Ibestilcal scene. 

4 1 * 
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rhetorleUm ; a noa of Impooton, who made 
ifaeir tint appearaooe at Home, not Ipof before 
tlM dajt of Cloero. That they were uDwel- 
fltme TMton, le orldent from the oiroamatanoe 
of thPlr being tUenced by the two cenoon,* 
Craaeoa and Domitiua. They were ordered, 
aaya Cicero, to ahut up their achool of Impu- 
dence. Tbooe Boenea, boweTer, are open at 
preaent, and there our young atudenta lUten to 
mountebank oratory. 1 am at a loaa how to 
determine which la moat fatal to all true geulua, 
the place itaelf, the company that i'requeut it, 
or the plan of atudy unlTeraaJly adopted. Can 
the place impreaa the nrlnd with awe and 
reapect, where none are erer aeen bat the raw, 
the unekilful, and the ignor^t? In such an 
aaaembly what advantage can ariM? Boya 
harajigue before boya, and young men exhibit 
before their fellowa. The epeaker is plmaod 
with hii declamation, and the hearer with hli 
Judgment. The very aubjecta on which they 
display their talenta, tend to no uaeful purpoec. 
They are of two aorta, perauaeive or cootrover- 
lial. 'i1ie fine, lappored to be of the lighter 
kind, are uiually aaalgned to the youngeat 
aoholara: the laat are reaerved fur atudeiita of 
longer practice and riper judgment. But, 
gracioua powera ! what are the compoaitiuna 
produced on theao oooaaiotiH? 

The aubject li remote from truth, and even 
^ probability, unlike any thing that ever happen- 
ed in human life ; and no wonder if the euper- 
atructure perfititiy agrees with the fouiidiitiun. 
li Is to the»e aceniu exerciiiea that we owe u 


1 Laiiui LlciiiiiH Cnwuiu aud Durultlui vEuobiirbiui 
were censon A. U. C. 062. Crauui hlmaelf iiiforiDri ub, 
tlmt, for two yean to^lber, a new race of men. called 
Rbetorldans, or maiten of eloquence, kept upeu acboola 
at Rome, till be tfauo^t fit tuexfln.'uie liie cenaorlanao- 
thorlty, and by an edict to bauiah the whole tribefruin the 
city of Home : and this, be aaya, be did, not, aa Mtme peo- 
ple Bufur^ted, to hinder the talenta of youth fruin belu^ 
cultivated, but to aave their genlua from being corrupt- 
ed, aud the yoong unud fruiu being cuoArmed Lu abAnte- 
leaa Ignorance. Audacity waa all the uew nuuten 
eould teach i and Ihla being the only thlug ti be acqmr. 
ed on that atage of impodence, he thought It the doty 
of a Roman cenaoi to cniah the mlachlef io the bud. 
'* Lattnl (alo diia placet) boo blennlu nutgietri diceiHli 
ealltenint; quoa ego cenaor edlotu tneo auatoleranij 
Don qoo (ut Deado qnoa dlcare alebant) acul Lngenla udo- 
leaceDtinm noUem, aed, contra, Ingeola obiundl oolul, 
corroborarl hopadentiam. Hoa ▼•ro noroa magUtroa ni- 
hil Intehlfebani poaae dooere, nlal utaudwenL Boo com 
nonm trederetur, et earn Impodentic lodiu eaaut, pu- 
tari eaM censoria, ne longioa id aerperet, provldere.” 
Df OraL lib. UL a BS and M. Aoina Oelllaa mentions a 
runner expnlaloo of the rbatorldanB, by a decree of the 
•enate, in the cnoaulahlp of Fanniua fttinbo and Valerlua 
Mewala, A. U. C. &03. Heglveatbe a'orda of the decree, 
and alao of the edict, by which the teneben were banhih- 
ed by CrsMue, aevera] yean after. Bee A. OtUimt, NoeieM 
AUic^, lib, XV. cap. k See abo Buetoolus, Ctaru 
2iAri, a L 


D amber of frlroloua toplof, inoh ■■ the reward 
dua to the ilayar of a tyrant ; the ekotlou to be 
made by* violated vlrglDa; tbe ritea and ocre- 
monlM proper to be uaed duriog a ragliig peaii- 
lenM; the looee behavloar of married wumeu ; 
with other fletitiooe lubjecta, hackneyed In, the 
■obooU, and eeldora or never heard of In uur 
oourta of Juitice. Theae imagiuary queatioiu 
are treated with gaudy flourlahea, aud all the 
tumor of nuuutural language. But after all 
thia mighty parade, call theae Btripilugi Iruui 
their aohuolj of rhetoric, iuto tlie preaence of 
the judgea, and to the real bualneM of the bar; * 


Seneca bau left a collection of declomatiunB in tbe 
two IcludB, vii. the perauaalre, and coutruvcrBiul. 
Bee hbi SuAeuaTvS, and CojfTaovaRBLb lu the flritt 
claae, tbe queatlona are. Whether AJeiauder should at- 
tempt tbe liidlao ocean 1* Whether lie ahonld enter 
Babylon, when tlie augun deununoed impending dan- 
ger ¥ Whether Cicero, to appeaae tbe wrath of M irc 
Antony, ahould burn all hla works 1* Tlie aiilyertri In 
tbe aecond clan are more complex A pnesleM Wiiti 
taken prisoner by a band of plraten, and Hold to slavery. 
The purchaser abendoned her to prusUtutiou. Her 
penon being rendered venal, u aoUlier made liiu ufii iH 
of gallantry. She deaired tbe pm-e of her proetltutHl 
charma ; but the military man reaiilved to use force and 
insolence, and tbe stabbed him In tiie Attempt For Him 
■be wns pruAeruled, and acquitted. She tJieii desired to 
be restored to berrank of priefltcsa : tliat point wan de. 
elded against ber. These Inatiiucea may aerre as ,i 
Bpeclmcu of tlie trifling declamations. Into winch Much a 
mau as Seneca waa betrayed by bis own imagination. 
Petroiiliu has described tlie literary farce of tbe achools. 
Young men, be aaya, were there trained up in folly, 
neither Beelog uur heaniig any tiuug Uiut could Im- of 
use In the busliiebs of life. They were taught to tiniik 
of nutliing, but pirates loaded with fetters on the Kea- 
khore ; tyrants by their edicta cominandiiig sons to 
murder their fathers , the mponaea of oracles deniiuid- 
Ing a aacnfice of tliree or more virgins, lu order to hbato 
an ejildemU; pestiJenoe. All theae diM^urses, void of 
common seniM), are tricked uut'lii the gaudy colours ot 
exquuite eloqueuce, boR, sweet, and seatuiued to tho 
palate, lu tlila ridiculous boy’s-pLay the scbolam Lrille 
away their time ; they are lauglu‘d at lu the forum, tuid 
still worse, what they learn in their youth they do not 
forget at an adranced age. " F.go odoleHCentulus exls- 
Umo ill Bitholls BtultisHlmus flerl, quia uilill ex ila, qum 
In UBU babemuo, aut audJuut aut vldeut, sed piratas 
cum catenla In Uttore stantee, et tyranuoi edicta Bcri- 
beutes, qulbna Imperent flills, ut patrum aoorum capita 
pneddaut; aed reaponsa in peatHenUa data, ut vb^uee 
tret aut plum Immulentur j aed melilton verboram glo- 
boB, et omnia dlrta fketaque quasi papavere et eesamo 
■pana. NanopuerUnBcbulia ludunt; Juvenes rldeutur 
In foroj et, quod utroque torplue eat, quod quisqne per- 
peram (Uscit, In senertute cooflterl non vulh" Petrou. 
in 5af|rrico, nip. 3 and 4. 

3 Here unfortunately befflea a rhaam In tbe orlgluaJ. 
The worda are, ** Cum ad veroe Judleea ventinn ent, 
* a * a rem cogRnre * • * a idhll hitmlU nihil ibjec. 
turn eloqul poCend.” TUa is uidnteRlgflile. W'tuil 
follows from tbe words mafrma eh^wmtia iient JlmmHna, 
palpably belongs to Mate^lu^ who is tbe last speaker lu 
tbe Dialogue, llie whole Of what Becundus is Lost. 
ITie expedient has been, to divide tbe sequel between 
Beenndus and MaternDS ; bat that is-mara pateb-work. 
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1. “ What flgnre will tb^ make before that i 
Rolemn Jndloatnre? Trained np In ohimerkal I 
rxerdeea, atnnfen to the municipal lawa, an- j 
Rcqualnted with the piinclplea of nataral Jae- 
tiee and the rlghta of natlona, tbej will bring 
^Uh them that fklee taate which they hare been 
for yean ar^oliing, bat nothing worthy of the 
pablic eoT, nothing oeefol to their client!. They 
hare iiioceeded In nothing bat the art of makinf 
themaelrea ridlculoo!. The peeallar qaality of 
the teacher, * whaterer It be, li inre to tranifuae 
ilaelf Into the performance of the pnplL la the 
maeter hanghty, fierce, and arrogant ; the acholar 
Kwelli with confidence ; hli eye threaten! pro- 
digioai tbinga, and hia harangue li an oatenta- 
tinaa dUplay of the common-placea of achool ora- 
tory, dreiaed up with daxxling aplendoar, and 
tliiindrred forth with emphaale. On the other 
hand, doea the maater value hlmaelf fur the de- 
licacy of hla taate, for the foppery of glittering 
ruiiceita and tinael ornament; the youth who 
liud been educated under him, Beta out with the 
twine artiflcihl prettinen, the tame foppery of 
Btyle and manner. A aimper plays on hia conn- 
teiiance; hit elocution is soft and delicate; hia 
Hction pathetic; hla sentence! entangled In a 
maxe of sweet iterplexlty ; he pi. O'! off the whole 
of his theatrical skill, and hopes to elevate and 
Rurprlae. 

2. “ ITiIs love of finery, this ambition to shine 
niid glitter, has destroyed all true eJoqueniie. 
Oratory is not the child of hireling teachers ; it 
springs from another source, from a love of lib- 
city, Iroiu a mind replete with mural science, 
and a thorough knowledge of the laws; from a 
due respect for the best exaiuplos, from profound 
meditation,' and a style formed by conNlant 

We arc told in the first twcUon of the Dlaloffiie, that the 
Rcverul pcrwiiis prc*f.cnt ppokc theJr loindM, curb In his 
turn njBdgrriiiff difim-nt bat pnibahlo nMiscs, rihI at limes 
figreehig on the rame, 'niero enn, then-fore, l»e no 
doubt but SeennduH took his turn iu Uio naime of tho 
biqulry. Of all tho editors of Tsdtufl, Hrotier Ik the only 
on« who hw adverted to this cimuuMtanee. To supply 
the brna, as -well as it can now be done by coujertun-. 
Hint InttPiiioos romrocnUlor has adib-d a Puppleimuit, 
u’lth so iniudi taste, and such a degree of probability, 
tliat it IwB been Jud/^ pniper to adojit wlmt in* has odd- 
pj. The tliTTiid irf tlio discourse uill be unbroken, and 
the ruttder, U is hoped, will prefer a n-gular routhiulty 
to a inmv vaouit space. Ihc inverted ctsumas in the 
margin of the text will mark the ropplemental part, as 
far as section 30, where the ladglnal proceeds to the eod 
of tho niakiguo. The sectiuna of the Supplement will 
be marked, for the sake of distinction, with figurea, in- 
itead of the Roman uoroeTBl letters. 

4 Potronlus says, yoa may as well expect that the 
pmon, is for ever shut up in a kitchen, shookl bo 
sweot and Troth, w thst young men, trained up In sorb 
absurd snd rldlrukMU interiudea, should hnprovs their 
taste or Jodgmeft- ” Inl®' ^ uutriimMir, non 
nagia saperc poawint. ^nam bene oiero, qui In mllna 
habitant" IVlmnlna, f» SoOrrtco, a. S. 

b The mevm by whkh an orator la nourlahed, formed. 


praetice. Whila Umm were thought esanitial 
requloitea, eloquence fiourtahed. fiat the true 
httodea of language fell into dlauee, and oratmT^ 
went to ruin. The apirit evaporated ; I femr, to 
revive DO more. 1 wlah i may prove a faJae pro- 
phet, hot we know the progreea ol art lu every 
age and country. Rode at flrat, it riaea from 
low beginiiingi, and goea on improving, till it 
reaohn Ifae bigheat perfection In the kiud. fiat 
at that point it ia never atationary : it aoen de- 
cline!, and from the corruption of what ia good, 
It la not in the nature of man, nor in the power 
ofhiunan faculties, to rise again to the same de- 
gree of excellence. 

S. ** Mesaola closed with a degree of vehe- 
mence, and then tnming to Matemua and Se- 
ruiidus, * It is youra, he amid, to pursue thla 
train of argument ; or if any cauae of the decay 
of eloquence liet etill deeper, yon will oblige us 
by bringing it to light Matemua, 1 preaume, 
will find no difficulty: a poetic geiiiui holds 
commerce with the goda, and to him nothing 
will remain a aecreL Aa for Secundua, he has 
been long n ahining ornament of the fomm, and 
by hie own experience knows how to disllnguiNli 
genuine eloquence fnun the corrupt and vicious. 
Matemua heard tliia sally of his friend'a giMHl 
humour with aamile. The task, ho said, whlcii 
you have imposed upon us, we will endeavour 
to exe<-ute. fiut though 1 am the interpreter of 
the go4l«, 1 must iiutwilliHtandiiig request that 
Secundua may toke the lead. lJu ia maater of 
tlie subject, and, in questions of tills kind, rx- 
perieiice is better than inspiratinn. 

4s “ Sei uiidus^ niroplied with bin friend’s re* 
quest. 1 yield, he said, the more willingly, 

1 shall hnzurd no new opinion, but rather ron- 


snd rul-^ to eminviice, are liere enninprsted. Theitc 
BTC the reqiilHiti-s, Hint lend hi Hist diHlliiguished elo- 
quence, wblrli is finely de^lwd by when 

he wiv>'. S Hiibliii.p nmlltm' hut sublime within dne 
boundK, Ib iiHilJier defurtned wUh snectstum, nor tur- 
gid In any piirt, but, dopeiidliig uu truth sud BlmpUrity, 
ri“e« to uiiafft-i tcd grandeur. " (IraiidlK, et, at Its di- 
ram, pudlca orsHo, non est msculiHis. nee turgid*, sed 
iiHtursli pulchritodlne exsurgit," retronlus, tn 

rtco, R. 2. . t 

0 MsternDB engaged for himself and fVeuudus, tl jt 
tlu-y wiMJld curamiiuicjite tbrlr Benlliuenls : see n In. 
lu cnnHequenre of that pnmibM-, MesssJs now caJU upon 

them both. J bey bare slresdydrrlarsd thwosf Ives ad- 
mirers of ancient eloquence. U now resislos to b* 
known, whether they sgree with Messsta ss to th. 
cause that occasloBed s rapid decline : or whether Ihej 
can pnslure new reisons of their uwii. 

7 Sernndas prm-eeds to give hli opinion. Tbh la 
managed by Rrotier with great art and Judgment, iUc« 
ItlserWeDt In the orIgiDal text that Msternus rb«-d 
Ihe debale. Acrording to what b seld In the latrodne- 
tW,n to the Dlalugua, hecundus sgrees with Measala 

I upiin DMwt polnta, but sUlI aMlgns different, bot proha. 

ble reasons. A rerolntion, be says, happened In tttera- 

I ture; a new taste prevailed, and the worst ax^leU 
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Am whmt hu beeo orged by Muulm, It !■ 
oertaiDi that, u paioten are formed by paloten, 
and poeta by the example of poeti, bo the yoan^ 
orator miut learn hit art from oraton only, lo 
the idioola of rbetoiidane, ^ who think them* 
adree the fo on tain-head of eloquence, erery 
tbln^ la false and rltlated. The true princl- 
plea of the periaAalre ait are DOTer known to 
the profeneor, or if at any time there may be 
foond a preoeptor of anpeiior (anlna, can it be 
expected that be ihall be able to tranafoae Into 
the mjnd of hla pnpil all his own conceptions, 
pure, onmlxed, and tree from error? The seu- 
albUity of the maater, since we have allowed 
him genius, will bean impediment : the nuifor- 
mlty of the nine doll tedlons round will give 
him disgust, and the student will tom from it 
with aversion. And yet 1 am Inclined to think, 
that the decay of eloquence would not have been 
so rapid, If other causes, more fatal than tbe 
corruption of the schools, had not co-operated. 
When the worst models became the objects of 
Imitation, and not only the young man of the 
age, but even the whole body of the people, ad- 
mired tbe new way of speaking, eloquence fell 
at once into that state of degeneracy, firom which 
nothing can recover it. We, who come after- 
wards, found ourselves in a hopeless situation : 
we were driven to wretched expedients, to for- 
ced conceits, and the glitter of frivolous senten- 
ces ; we were obliged to hunt after wit, when 
we could be no lunger eloquent By what per- 


were deemed worthy of Imltatloo. Xhe emotions of 
the heart were suppressed. Men could no longer yield 
to the impulse of genlnt. They endesroured to embeU 
llsh their composition with novolty ; they spu-lded with 
wit, sod amused their readers with point, antithesis, 
and forced conoelts. They fell Into the case of the man 
who, according to Martial, was Ingenious, but not elo- 
qnent: 

Cam MZJialiiU muncrat CsmUu uumk 
Inswihesi bomo »t. qundo dimmu erli? 

Llh. TlJ. -pig. 8. 

1 Enough, perhaps, has been already sold In the notce, 
concerning the teachers of rhetoric; bat it will ^ be 
nstdeiB to cite <ine passage more from Petronlus, who In 
iitnntare, ss well us cunvlTiul pleasure, may be allowed 
bo be arMer etfgaHiiarum, Tbe rhehnidons, be says, 
^ame (Higlnolly from Ada ; they were, howorpr, neither 
amwn to Pindar, and the nine lyric poets, nor to Plato, 
)r Detnaethenee. They arrived at Athens In evil boor, 
md imported with th»n that enormoos fhxthy loquacity, 
vhlch at once, like a pestilence, blasted all the powers 
genius. Slid estsbllshed the mles of comipt eloquence, 

* Nondum umbraticus doctor ingenla deleverot, com 
Plqdsms novemqua lyrld Homerlds rerslbna consre 
ion timnerant. Certe neqoe Pistons, neque Demot- 
henem, od hoe genos exerdUtionls aocesslsse video, 
^uper ventosa Istbiee et enormls loquodtas Atbeoas 
«x Asls commlgravlt, onlmnsque Jnvennm od magna 
inrgentes velutl pestilenti qnodom slders offlsvlt, il- 
nolqae norupte ek>qneotisB regnla itetit et obtinuit” 
Petron. SufyrfcM, i. ^ 


nidotts oxamplas ibh was aocempUshed, has 
bean explained by our fHend Moasala. 

5. ** We are none of us strangers to those uu- 
happy times, when Rome, grown weary of bur 
vast renown in arms, bepn to think of striking 
Into new paths of fame, no longer willing to de- 
pend on the glory of our anoestCra. llie whole 
power of the state was centered In a tingle ruler, 
and by the policy of tbe prince, meu were taught 
to think DO more of audent honour. Inveiitioii 
was on the stretch for novelty, and all looked for 
something better than perfection ; Bomethiug 
rare, far-fetched, and exquisite. New modes of 
I pleasure were devised. In that period of lux- 
ury and dissipation, when the rage for new in- 
ventions WES grown epidemic, Seneca arose. 

I His talents were of a peculiar sort, acute, re- 
fined and polished ; bat polished to a degree that 
made him prefer aiTectation and wit to truth and 
nature, llie predominance of his genius was 
great, and, by consequence, lie gave the mortal 
stab to all true eloquence. * When I say this, 
let me not be suspected of that low malignity' 
which would tamlBh the fame of a great char- 
acter. 1 admire the man, and the philosopher. 
The undaunted firmness with which he braved 
the tyrant’s frown, will do immortal honour to 
bis memory. But the fact is (and why should 
1 disguise it?), tbe virtues of the writer have 
undone his cenntry. 

6. “ To bring about this unhappy revolution, 
DO man was so eminently qualified. ’ His un- 


2 When the publlo taste was vitiated, snd to elerate 
oMdntrprwi, as Bayes nays, woe the newtva^ofwritinff, 
Heneca la, with good reason, ranked In the cImb of In- 
genlons, but silected autboro. Menage myn, If all the 
books in tbe world were In the Are, there U not one, 
whom be would bo eagerly snstch from the flomea os 
Plutarch. Tliot author never tiros him j he reads him 
often and always finds new besntles. Ue cannot say 
the samn of Seneca j not but there are adjnirmble pos- 
BOges in bis works, but when brought to the teat they 
lose tbelr apparent beauty by acluaeexamlJuitluD. Seneca 
aervea to be quoted In tbe Warmth of ounveroation, but 
la not of equal value In tbe doaeL Whatever be tbe 
iulject, be wishes to shine, and, by consequence, his 
thoughts are too reflued, and often faUe. UenajpoHa^ 
tom. 11. p. 1. 

3 This charge against Seneca la by no raeoni new. 
QuioUUan was his contemporary ; he saw and heard the 
man, and, la leas than twenty yoari iifter his death, pro. 
Douncod Judgment against him. In the conclooim of 
the first chapter of his tenth book, after having given 
an account of the Greek and Ruman authors, he says, 
he reserved Seneca for the last pUi'e, because, baring 
always endeavoured to counteract the influence of a bod 
taste, be was supposed to be lufluenced by motives of 
personal enmity. But the coae was otherwise. He saw 
that Seneca was the favourite of the timea, tii'J, lo check 
the torrent that threatened the ruin of all true eloquence, 
he exerted his beat efforts to dlffnsq s sonnder Judg- 
ment ^e did not wish that Seneca should be Inld 
Hslde : but he could not In aliened see him preferred to 
Uk* wiitsrs of the Abguston age, whom that writer cn- 
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dentandinK wmm lir(fe ind oomprebeniive; hli 
I'aniiu rich and poirerful; hli way of thloking 

deaToured to depreciate, ooaadoai that, baring cboaeo a 
dUEBreot etyle, be oould nut hope to pleaae the taate of 
those v\ bo were charmed with the aathon of a former 
day. Bat Seneca n-ai still la (aAbloa i bli partUani 
contlDaed to admire, though it cumot be said that they 
Imitated him. He fell short of the andents. and they 
were lUll more beneath their model Since they were 
(^utcnt to copy, it were to be wished that they had been 
able to Tie with him. He pleased by hU defects, and 
the herd of Imitators chose the worst They acquired a 
vicious manner, and flattered themselrei that they re- 
uembled their maiter. Bat the truth Is, they disgraced 
him. Seneca, it mast be allowed, had many great and 
oKcelient qualities ; a lively Imagination, vast erudition, 
tuid extensive knowledge. He frequently employed 
others to make reoearrl>ea for him, and was often de- 
ceived. He embraced all suljecta; in bis philosophy, 
not always profound, but a keen censor of the manners, 
and on moral Hultjects tmly admlmhla He has brilliant 
pauages, and beautiful sentimenta ; but the expretaloa 
Is in a false taste, the more dangeroui, as he aboondi 
With delightful vlcos. You would have wished that he 
had written wlUi his own imagination, and the Judg- 
ment of others. To sum np his character ; had he 
known bow to rate little thlugs, hod he been above the 
petty ambition of always shining, had ho not been fond 
of himself, had he not weakened his force by mlouto 
and dazxlmg seutencee, he would hare gained, not the i 
admiration of boys, but tlie suffrage of the judlcioua j 
At present he may be read with safety by thoea who 
have mode acquaintance with better models. Hb worka 
afford the fairest opportunity of dbtlnguishlng the beau- 
ties of fine writing from their oppoelte vices. He has 
much to be approved, and even admired : but a Just 
MlecUon b necewary, and It is to bo regretted that he 
did not choose fur himself. Such wna the judgment of 
QulutlUan : the learned reader will, perhaps be glad to 
have the whole passage in the author’s words, rather 
than be referred to anotlier book. *' Ex Indnatria Sen- 
ecam. In omni ganere eloquentlce versatum, distull, 
propter vulgatam falso de roe oplnlonem, qua damniire 
cum, et invbum quoqno habere sum rredltus. Quod 
uccidlt mlhi, dura corrupturo, et omnibus vitlb fractura 
dlcendl genus revocare ad Mveriora judlda contendo. 
Tara autem solofl hlc fere In manlbus adolesi'entiiim 
full Quern non equldem oranlno conabar excutere, 
sed potloribuB pneferrl non slnebam, quos ille non det- 
aterat incessere, cum, dlvenrt sibl conados generis, 
placere se in dloendo poew lb qulbui UU placerent, dlffl- 
dereL Amabant autem earn magis, quam Imltebantur j 
tantumque ab lUo defluebant, quantum ille ab mUqub 
deecenderat. Foret enira optanduro, pares, aut saltern 
DTOxlmos, im Tiro fieri Sed placebat propter soU vU 
as, et ad ea se qulsque dlrlgebat efflngends, qu* po- 
terat Delude cum se Jactaret eodem raudo dicere, 
Senecam Infamabat CoJw at mullte ali.Mit.I et ma^ 
vlrtutes fueniiit ; Ingenium facile et copiosura ; pluri- 
mura stndH ; et multamra rerom eognitio, in qua 
aliquando ab lU, qulbus inqulrenda quedara mandabat, 
de^Dtuf est TrarUvIt etiam omnem fere stodlomm 
materlam j In phlloaophla pamm dlllgens, egregtoa 
tamoD vitJo/nm Insectator. MulU in «> 
tenam; raulta otiara momm gratia letfonda; sed in 

eloquendocorropttfpleraqoe, atqne eo pernldo^^ 

.nod ubundat duldbui vltBa Vellea eum ino ingeulo 

dJxbse.cdieQO Judlda Nam il allqua contempsuwet i si 

parum connipbset. H non omnia ina ami^ ; si rerum 
Coders rolnutlmiinb senteuUb non fregtssot, consensu 


ingeolooi, eJegnnt, and evtn chamilng. Ilia 
rewarchea In moral philooophy excited the ad- 


potlua erudltorum, quam pneroram amure onmpm- 
baretur. Verum ilc quoqiie jam robuatJs, et sevcrhirn 
genere sjitb flrmatls, legeiidus, vd Ideo, quod exeroeio 
potest utrlmque judJdura. Multaenim (utdixi) pro. 
banda in eo, multa etUm adoiiranda iimt ; ellgere miHlo 
rune sit, quod utlnam Ipse fecisset " Qiiliitll lib. x. 
cap. 1. Fnnn this It b evident, that Seneca, even In the 
meridian of hb fame and power, was considered as the 
grand corrupter of eliKjiieiicc. Tlie charge b therefore 
renewed in this dialogue, with strict propriely. 
IloUln, who had nouiisheJ hb mind with andent lltrin- 
tore, and was, iu hb time, the Qulutllbn of France, has 
given the nmn oploloo of Seneca, who, In* says, knew 
howto pby the critic on the works of others, and to 
condemn the strained metaphor, the fon-ed conceit, tho 
tioael seuteure, aud all the bleiubhea of a corrupt t^tylr, 
without desiring to weed them out of hia own jmaliir. 
tlons. In a letter to hla friend (opbL 111), wliieli lina 
been mentioned sertlon ifl, noU', Senecn admlti a gen- 
eral depravity of taste, and with great anitenrss, nod,, 
indeed, alegnuce, traces it to ib wuirce, to the luxury 
and effcmlaate manners of tho age; ho compares tho 
florid orators of lib time to K set of ymitig fops, well 
powdered aud perfunu‘d,ju'<t bsuing fnim tlu'ir lollette 
“ Burba et coma nltWoii, do lapsula totoa he adds, that 
BQch affected flnery b not the true ornament of a roan. 
“Non e»t ornamentura virile, i^ncionitas. " And yet, says 
IloUln, be did not kuow lliat be wu kllUng to hlmielf 
for the pleture. Ho aimed for ever at bomelhing new, 
far fetehed. Ingenious aibl pointed. He preferred wit 
to truth and dlguifli'd simplicity. Tlio marvullous was 
witli him better Uian the natural ; and he chose to snr- 
prise and datr.le, rather than merit the appnibntlou of 
sober judgmeiiL Hb teleiits placed hliu at the head of 
Uie fashion, and with thiwe encIiaJiUng vices which 
Quintilian ascribes to biro, he was, no doiiht, the p^'r- 
Bon who contributed moPt to the eoiTuption of tu>le 
and oloqupiu-e Sen llolllub Ih lles I.ettn*B, vol. I sur 
If GouL Another cnilnent rriUe, I.’ABae Guioi'i, 
who has given an elegant tnin«latJoii of Qiiliillliau, h^s, 
in the prefRce to that work, entered fully into the ques 
Uon coneernlog the decline of eloqueuce. Ho admib 
that a<-ncra did great mischief, huL he takes the matter 
np roach higtuT. Ho traces it to (bm, anil imputi s 
Iho iHMte for wit and spurious oninment, whlih pre- 
vailed under the emperors, to the blsc, but i^edui mg 
charms of Uiat relchrated poet Ovid was undonht.Hlly 
the greatest wit of hbUmr , hut lib wit knew no bnind- 
Hb fault was exuberance. “ NWivil quod hone cessit 
rcllnquere.” says Seueck, who had liiinhclf the hAme de- 
ffcL Whatever is Ovid’s subject, the nsJoiMbiice of n 
onp\o,« f.Dr, am -ppo-n. IX-s !.<■ 
mWortum* ; l« t.. tl.l-k. th.t .ml™- h- I- >' H X. 

he rMm.t be w ..f .■..mpeminn. lb.™ he write 

letters to and from disappoliileU lovers, ttw 
part flows from fancy, and little from 
gives us the hrilhant for the patheUe. \Mth IIm-sh 
L its. Ovid had snch enchroitlng graces, that hb h ? h, 
and manner Infected c» cry branch of liloniture. 1 ha 
tribe of Imitators had not the genliu of thHr mast, r , 
but being dptennined to shine In spite of nature, they 
ruined all true tiwte and eloquence. Tliii U the nalui^ 
progTWi of Imitatloa, and ^eDe^a was well aware of It 
?I/teIb us that the faults ^ ble.nbhos of a corrupt 
atylo are eeer hitruduced by some •nporior genius who 
hM risen to eminence In bad writing ; hb admirer, lull- 
tate a tHoos mamtev, and thus ■ fidse taste gm*. nmnd 
from one to auolber. ” Ifa-c Otia unoa tilhjnb lodur.t, 
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mlntloQ of aU ; ud moral philosophy li nerer 
■0 highly praised, as when the maonera are Id a 
state of degeneracy. Seneca kneir the taste of 
the times, lie had the art to gratify the pahlic 
oar. His style is neat, yet animated ; oonolse, 
yet dear; familiar, yet seldom inelegant Free 
from redundancy, his periods are often abrnpt, 
bat they surprise hy their Tiraclty. He shines in 
pointed sentences; and that unceasing peraecn- 
tion of Tioe, which is kept np with uncommon 
ardoar, spreads a lustre orer all his writings. 
His brilliant style charmed by its norelty. 
Every page sparkles with wit, with gay allu- 
alons, and aentlments of virtue. No wonder 
that the graoeful ease, and sometimes the dig- 
nity of his expression, made their way Into the 
fornm. What pleased nniventally, soon fonnd 
a number of Imitators. Add to this the advan- 
tages of rank and honours. He mixed in the 
■jdendour, and perhaps in the vioes, of the court. 
The resentment of Calignia, and the sots of op- 
pression which soon after followed, served only 
to adorn his name. To crown all, Nero was 
Ills pnpil, and hU murderer. Hence the char- 
acter and genius of the msn rose to the highest 
emliieace. What was admlre<1, was imitated, 
and true oratory was heard no more. The love 
of novelty prevailed, and for the dignified sim- 
plicity of ancient eloquence no taste remained. 
The art itself, and all its necessary discipline, 
became ridiculous. In that black period, when 
vli^e triumphed at large, and virtue had every 
thing to fear, the temper of the times was pro- 
pitious to the corrupters of taste and liberal 
science. The dignity of composition was no 
longer of use. Jt had no power to slop the tor-^ 
rent of vice which deluged the city of Home, 
uid virtue found it a feeble protection, lii such 
a conjuncture it was not safe to speak the senti- 
ments of the heart. To be obscure, abrupt, and 
dark, was the best expedient. Then it was that 
the aifecteil sententious brevity came iuto vogue. 
To speak concisely, and with an air of precipi- 
tatiun, was the general practice. To work the 
rain of a person accused, a single sentence, or a 
splendid phrase was sufiScienL Men defended 
themselves In a short brilliaut expression; and 
If that did nut protect them, they died with a 
lively apophthegm, and their last words were 
wiL lliis was ibe fashion Inlruduced by Sen- 


sub quo tunc eloqueotls etti caterl ImiUatarj et alter 
olteii trsduQt" EplsU 114 Seoeoa, bnwerer, did uot 
know thst ho was describing hlmselC, Taeltus says be 
bad a genius suited to the taste of the age. " Ingauluro 
amanum Bt temporlsqJusaarlbasaoounuDodatum.** He 
adopted the fkiilts of OvU, and was able to propagate 
tben For these reanous, the Abbe Gedoyn U of opln- 
iim, that Ovid began the mlsrhlef, and Seneca laid tbe 
Sis to the root t f the tree. It Is certain, thst during 
the remainlfif pertod of tbe empire, true eloquence 
aevar revlrsd. 


eea. Itu pecallAr. but agreeable vioea of hm 
■tyle, wrought tbe downfall of eloquence. The 
Bolld was exchanged for the brilliant, and thry, 
who oeaaed to be orators, atudled to be Inge- 
dIooi. 

7. Of late, Indeed, we have eem the dawn 
of better times. In tbe eonrae of the last six 
years Vespnslau has revived our hopes.' Tbe 
friend of regnlar manners, and the enoourager 
of andent vlrtoa, by which Rome was raised to 
the highest plnnade of glory, be baa restored the 
public peace, and with it tbe bleasingn of liber- 
ty. Under his propitious influence, the arts 
and solences begin onoe more to flonrisb, and 
genius has been honoured with his mnnifloence. 
The example of his sons * has helped to kindle a 
spirit of emulation. We beheld, with pleasure, 
the two princes adding to the dignity of their 
rank, and their fame in arms, all the grace and 
elegance of polite literature. But it is fstally 
true, that when the public taste Is once cor- 
rupted, tbe mind which has been warped, aol- 
dom recovers Its former tone. ITiis difficulty 
was rendered still more insurmoiinUible by the 
licentious spirit of our young men, and the 
popuhu' applause, that encouraged the false taste 
of the limes. 1 need not, in this company, call 
to mind the unbridled presumption, with 
which, us soon as genuine eloquence expired, 
the young men of the age took posseasiou of the 
forum. Of modest worth and ancient manuers 
nothing remained. We know that in former 
timea the youthful candidate was introduced in 
the forum by a person of consular rank,' and by 
him set forward in his road to fame. That 


1 Hlatorlaiu^ liavo concurred in taxing VewpoAlaii ^rith 
arsrico. In sonie Lintoucoe, inean nd sordid ; but they 
agree, at the aume time, that the use which he made o/ 
his aocumuiated riches, by encouraging the srtB, and ex- 
tending IDhtdI rewards to men of genins, le s sufficient 
apology for hla lore of money. 

2 lltxis. It is ncedlem to say, 'wns the fiiend of virtue 
and of every liberal art Even that monster Domltlan 
was versed In polite learning, and by fits and starts ru- 
poble of Intense application : bat we mod In Tacitus, 
that hia Btadles and his prrtenik'd loveof poetry serv ed aa 
a dnok to hide his real character. See Hittory^ b. Ir. 

B. sa 

3 PHny the younger deaciibes the yonng men of hli 
time rushing forward into the fomm without knowledge 
or decency. He was told, ho says, by perf«ont advanced 
in yean, that, aceurdlng to anclnit utnage, no young 
man, even of the first dlstlnetiaD, was allowed to appear 
at the bar, nnleos he was Introduced by one of con- 
sular dignity. But, in his tfane, oil fences of respect and 
decency ware thrown down. Young men soorned to be 
introduced ; they farced thdr way, and took poss c Mrioa 
of the forum wlthoot any kind of reoommerylstlon. "At 
heroule ante roemorlam meom (mojores natu its solent 
dicere), ne noUUastaili qoldem adolesoeutlbai loetii erat, 
nbd nliquo ooasulail prodDoeotej* tanta reneratiooe 
pukher^amopasoelebrahatiir. Nune refraotli pudorls 
et revereiUhs dsnitrii, omnia patent omnibua. Nee In. 
ducuntur, sed InumpoDt.” FTln. Ub. U. cjdeL 14 
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laudable ouitom belof at an end, all fencea 
vrere tbroaru doiru : do leDao of sbame remain- 
ed, no reapect for the tribiuula of Justice, llie 
aspiring genius wanted no patronage; he srom- 
ed the usual forms of a regular introduction; 
and, with full confidence In his own powers, be 
obtruded himsdf on the court, ^iellher tbe 
solemnity of the place, nor the sanctity of laws, 
nor the Importance of the oratorical character, 
could restrain the impetuosity of young am- 
bition. Unoonacious of the importance of the 
undertaking, and ieaa sensible nf his own inca- 
pacity, the bold adventurer rushed at once into 
the moat axduoiu busineaa. Arrogance supplied 
the place of talents. 

B. “ To oppose the torrent, that bore down 
every thing, the danger of losing all fair and 
honest fame was the only circumstance (hat 
('A)u]d afford a ray of hope. 13nt even that slen- 
der fence was soon removed by the arts of* 
Largius Llciiiiui. lie was the first that open- 
ed a new road to ambition. He Intplgned for 
fame, and filled the benches with im audience 
Huhorned to applaud his declumaliuus. He had 
his circle round him, and Hhuuts of approbation 
followed. It was upon that o<xaHion that l)o- 
mltiui Afer ‘ emphatically said, Eloquence is 

4 Tliia want of docormn before tJ\e triboruflu ftfjustic'e 
would appear imredible, wen* It not ell ntt«‘Bt<‘d by 
till' voimger Pliny. The imdlence, he Haya, waa aiiifed 
lo the onitnrx IdenN'iiary MTHlchea were hin*d t4> 
appluiid in the court-n, Ad here they ^ven* tnutiHl nt the 
expeiiwe of tbe advocate, an oja'iily rh if they were in a 
beuqui'tbig-roonL “ Sequiuitiu' auditorea ni'torlbuH einu 
ilea, coudiK’ti et redouiptJ inancipcH. Coavenltiir in 
iiiiiUa ba^iliin, ubi tiun paJain sportalie qiiani iii Trl- 
clinio dantnr,” PUn. lib, IL cpit^t U, Uo aildn ia the 
Bomo epiHtJe, Labqilih I.KiNira first iTitroduciHl thla 
mstoui, ini*reJy tJiat he might procure an audience, 
“ rMnaufl hone audleiidi ranreiii Indnxlt Largiua Lii'i- 
nluft, htmteuna tameii ut Budit4treH eorroffaret,” 

5 Tliia aiMHdote is also related by Pliny, in the fol- 
lowing manner : iJolntillan, his precept4)r, toW him that 
one day, wlmn he attended Domltius Afer In a caiwe 
before the ct^twmmri, a widden and ootrageoua imitie 
WM heard from tlic adjohilng court Afer made a 
pause; the dlrturhance ceased, snd be reeuroed the 
thread of hla disconrHe. He was interrupted a seeofid 
and third time. He asked, who was the advot^ite that 
occaalniK^l S 41 much uproar? Being told that Uctnlns 
WM the person, be addressed hlniself to the court In 
these words: OttiiHitrirt! all tnu efogtUHce it rum at 
an surf. “ Ex Qulnttbaiui, prwrphire meo, andbwe 
iD^fnliil: narrahat lile^ Assectahar Doodtinm Afram, 
rum Bpud cvntumTtroa dlceret graviter et l«ite (hoc 
wrim im aetloDla gmoa erst), aodttt ex proximo lanno- 
dleum insoUtumqua dsmomn ; admlratus retlcult ; nbl 
tdksntiiim f^tan eat, repetit quod ahruperat; ttemm 
fitanoT, Ita™ rettcott; et post sflentium, ccaptt 
Idem tertia * Novtashiie quia dkeret gimsdrit Re- 
spoosum ert, lidnhii. Tum Intennism ransa, Cek- 
TUMVimi, inqult, Ainncruii fesht.” Lib. IL ep. 
14. Domitlus Afer has been Tnenthmed, a 13, note 
I'o what la there said of him may be added a fart 
n*lfltod by Onhrtfii*®. who wys that Afer, wben old 
aud sipperaimuated, still contlnDed at the bar, cx- 
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now at the last gasp. It iiad, imleed, at th.it 
time shown inanifesc aymploma of decuy, but Its 
total ruin may be dated from the liitiialuction 
of a mercenary bund * to Hatter and applaud. 
If we except a choaeu few, whose superior 
genius has not as yet been Bi-diiced from truth 
and nature, the rest are followed by their jiar- 
tiaana, like acton on the stage, subsisting alio- 
gether on the bought sutfiages of mean and 
prostitute hirelings, Mor Is this sordid Iruthc 
carried on with secrecy : we see the bargain 
made iu the face of the court; the brila; Is dis- 
tributed with as little ceremony as if they were 
in B private party at tbe orator’s own house. 
Having sold their voicea, this venal new ruhh 
forward from one tribunal to aiiutber, the dia- 
tributora of fame, and the sole judges ot liu>- 
niry merit. The pracliiu? is, no doubt, dUgrare- 
fiiL To braud it with iiifuiuy, two new Utiijs 
have been invented,^ one in the Cireek lunguiige, 
importing the vendeix of piaise, and the ollur 
iu the Lnlin idiom, higiiif) n g the ii]ii’asili*a n Ito 
H4‘ll their applause tor a sii] per. Hut tum-Hhlic 
rxpresaiouH have not been able to cure ilni iiii.^- 
chief: the appliiinUix by prol'chsiun ii.ive Uiken 
courage, and the iniuie, nhiih was inieiidnl us 
a stroke of ridicule, is uow become un bniuiir- 
able iijipellal oii. 

9. “This inlumous practice rages at picsiuit 
with increasing viohiua*.. 'i'he party no longer 
consists of treeboiii cili'^ iis ; our very slaves me 
hired. Even beloie they unive nt lull age, uc 
m‘a; them dibtribuling the reuanls of ehH|iiriiu'. 
Without utteiidiiig to what lUiid, ainl wlllioiii 
sense enough to underKland, they are sure lo 
crowd the courts of justice, whenever a law 

hiljiting tlie decay of pcimi'-, and l■vpry day (luiiiiiixliiiig 
tJiat liigli ri'pulntiriii \\ liii li lie oiici* IlriMt; 

men hjiUI of liiiii, lie liud nillicr t/tHuir llitui 
“Malle emu dcfinTe, quaiu deHijicre ’’ ijiiiid lib xll. 
cup 1 1 

(J Tta* lOPii M'lin HjijilHiidcil for liire, a^ ciiI from court 
to niurt to In'IIow forlli Uicir veuaJ approlmtioiL Tbiiy 
' sayM, No longiT agti than yi“htcrdHy, two of iny wojwri.. 
r/utori>, Isith hImiiiI Llie age of M*veiili*eii, wen* liriln'il to 
play Umj ]«rt of criHcn. 'J lien* imy wax utf4iiil lliree 
denarii : that at pivseiit the prhi' of ploque»r<‘ " Hx 
Judirio lu jiidhium pari iiierciile tranxltwr fieri duo 
D4iniei>4'latun*s iih-i d^ils-ot naiir sdstem (*oruia, qui 
nuper togas anmiiwriiiit;, (emii* deimnis ud luudujiduin 
trahebantur Tuuti I'oiifdut, ut djKirliiM.’’ Jjb- 11 
tqilrt. 14. 

7 Hm* wlKile WYtmnt of the trtwli* of piiffhig b relatoil 
in the Dlakjgue, on the siiHainty at Illny, wh<i U'IIn oh 
thjit tb»»e wTeti4i4:d syrophtoibi had tw o nirk-nsnift ; 
one in Greek, snd the <jtber In Ljdtn, Lai oi- 

C.BWI ; the former from the twusl exclunislloii 4if 

applause, an In MartlsJ : (luid tarn grandr Mvpkot damat 
tibi htrha tngata . the Latin word lmp4H7liig paratitu, 
who soW theh- praise for a nnppi'r “ Inde Jam non 
Inorhane vocantur ; llsd4*ni nomen Lsthnim loi- 

pof-ftum est, Liudic*j<i. Et tamon cresrH Indies feedHus 
otnojiie Ungun notsUt" Idb. li eisst. Ik 
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jrmnf ftuiV fkiM^^irt 

,irHliotit to daterra It, obtradof Uibielf 

iff tb^ ohinirter of ml odrooato^ The hall 
•oomla with aorfamatlyaa, or ratfafir with a klinl 
of hallowing ; (or I know doc hy what term to 
exprOaa that mrage uproar, which would dla- 
fracB a theatre. 

** Upon the wholp, when I ooDiider theee 
iDfWmoui praeUcea, which have brought ao much 
dlahonour upon ,a liberal profeealoo, I am far 
from wondering that you, Matemua, Judged It 
time to Bound your retreat. When you could 
no longer attend with honour, you did well, 
my friend, to derote youraelf entirely to the 
muaet. And now, ilnoe you are to cloae the 
debate, permit me to requeat, that, beildea un- 
folding the cauaei of corrupt eloquence, you will 
fairly tell ua, whether you entertain any hopes 
of better tlmee, and, if yon do, by what means 
a reformation may be accomplished." 

JO. '‘Itlitrue,* laid Matemus, that seeing 
the forum deluged by an Inundatlou of vicea, 
I waa glad, aa my friend expreaaed It, to aound 
my retreat 1 aaw corruption rushing on with 
hasty Btridea, too shameful to be defrndod, and 
too powerful to be resisted. And yet, though 
urged by all those motives, I should hardly 
have renounced the business of the bar, if the 
bias of my nature had not inclined mo to other 
atudiek 1 balanced, however, for tome time. 
It was, at firat, my fixed resolution to stand to 
the last a poor remnant of that Integrity and 
manly eloquence, which still lingered at the bar, 
and showed aome signa of life. It waa my in- 
tention to emulate, not, indeed, with equal 
powers, but certainly with equal firmness, the 
bright models of ancient times, and, in that 
course of practice, to defend the fortunes, the 
dignity, and the innocence of my feilow-cltizena 
But the strong impulse of inclination was not 
to be resJated. 1 laid down ray arms, and de- 
serted to the safe and tranquil camp of the 
muaea. Bnt, though a deserter, I have not 
quite forgot the service in which 1 waa enlisted. 
I honour the proftsssore of real eloquence, and 
that aenUment, 1 hope, wrlll be alwaya warm in 
my heart. 

1 Pttny telli* ns, tJmt. he employed much of his time In 
pleading nuun before the ceHtujitmri j bat he grew 
ashamed of the bTudneea, when he found those coortu 
attended by a set of bold young men, and not by lawyers 
of any note or consequenee. Bat still the Berrtce of his 
frlerada, and his thue of Hfe, Indtined him to oootlnae his 
practice for some while longer, lest he should seem, by 
qui t tin g it abruptJy, to fly from fatigue, not flrom the 
Indecorum of tiis plare. He contrived however to ap- 
pear but seldom, tn order to withdraw himself by 
degrees. **Nos tanvun adhoo et utllltas amlconim, ot 
ratio wtatis, moTBtnr ao retinet Yownur entanne forte 
non has Indlgnhatea reUqalaBe, sed laboran foglsse vlde- 
amur. Sorans tsmen soHto r ari ores, quod tnltium. ert 
findatiui detlneiidL’’ Lib. tL epbt Iti. 


11. Jn ray idII^ witlka, an4 mnipcaU of 
madlt«tloii. It ftifkra Irappm, that I fall Into a 
tfflla pf thinking no (ha fnark^li^ atata or 
Mtdaut doqoaooa^ mhI tha nl^aot pnndltlon to 
whlah It la ra4ua4 In raodam Umea. The 
rasult of my raflactlonB I ahall Tentora to on- 
fold, not with a aplrlt of oontrovaray, nor yat 
dogmatically to anforea my own opinion. I 
may differ in some pointa, but from a oollialon 
of •entlmenta it la poadbla that tome new light 
may be itmok ouL My friend Aper will, 
therefore, exoasa me, if I do not, with him, 
prefiir the &]aa glitter of the moderuB to the 
•olid vigour of ancient genius. At the eame 
time. It is not my intention to dlapamge his 
frlendi. Mesaala too, whom you. Second us, 
have closely followed, will forgive me, If I do 
not. Id every thing, coincide with bis opinion. 
The vioee of the forum, which you have both, 
ai becomes men of Integrity, attacked with 
vehemence, will not have me for their apologist. 
But atlll 1 may he allowed to ask, have not you 
been too much exasperated against the rheto- 
ricians ? 

" 1 will not say In their favour, that 1 think 
them equal to the task of reviving the honours 
of eloquence ; but 1 have known among them, 
men of unblem\she<l morals, of regular dis- 
cipline, great erudition, and talents every way 
fit to form the minds of youth to a Just taste for 
aclence and the persuasive arts. In this num- 
ber one in ptarticulnr* has lately shone forth 


2 The porsou hm* dbrttngulshpd from the rest of tho 
rhet4)rl('ifiiu, is the celebnitod ^aintillau, of whose ob‘. 
guilt taate and anperior judgment It wore tniporfluouH to 
Muy a word. Martial boa given hla pharocter lu two 
liiw: 

QiilntllUnr, modarmtor nmim* Jaronln, 

Gloris Hfliw , QatMtiHaw, lofB. 

Ub. 11. vpls- 00. 

It is genersUy supposed that he wm a native of Oila- 
gvrif (now CaJakorra,) a city in Spain, rendorod famous 
by the martial spirit of Sertmioa, who them stood a idogn 
against Pompey. Vossias, howevor, thinks that lie 
WM bom a Homan j and Gbootn, the elegant translator 
mentioiMd sertloa 6, noto, accedes to that optnkm, sluce 
Martial does not rialm him as his countryman, 'fhe 
same writer nya, that it la still uncertain when Quin- 
tilian was bom, and when be died ■, but, after a diligent 
Inquiry, he thinks It probable that the great erltii- was 
bom townrdfl the latter end of Tlberliis and, of coarse, 
when Dorottins Afer died in the reign of Nm>, A. U. C. 
BIS, A. D. 50, that he was then two and twenty His 
InfltitntioQs of an Orator were written In the datter end 
of Domltlan, when Quintilian, as he himself says, wua 
far advanced in years, llie time of his death Is no 
where mentioned, but It probably was under Nerva or 
TrgjsoL It must not be diseembled, that &is admirable 
author ww not exempt from the epidemic vice of the 
age In which he lived. He flattere£p Domltlan, and that 
strahi of adulation Is the only blemish In hli work. The 
love of llteiBtai re may be said to have been his ruliug 
pMrion; but, in his eatination, learning and genlas are 
subordinate to honour, truth, and vlrtoe. 
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jjrlth niperior lustra. From hla ubilltiei, aU 
'tbi^ laliitfa«p<»werof joui nuy Iklrly bci ex- 
p«ot«d. A foifui Uke Us would bsvs been tbs 
‘omamsot of bMr times. Posterity will td. 
mhrs snd hooour him. And yet I would not 
faftTO SocuDdus smuse himself with lU-pounded 
hopes : neither the learning of that most ezod- 
lent men, nor the industry of raeh as may fol- 
low hlmj will be able to promote the interests of 
Eloquenoe, or to establish her former glory. It 
is a lost cause. Before the rices, which hare 
been so ably described, had spread a general 
infeotloo, all true oratory was at an end. The 
rerolntions in onr goremment, and the riolenoe 
of the times, began the mischief, and, in the 
end, gare the fatal blow, 

12. “ Nor are we to wonder at this event. 
In the conrae of human affairs there is no sta- 
bility, nothing secure or permanent It is with 
our minds as with our bodies: the latter, as 
soon as they have attained their full growth, 
and seem to flourish in the vigonr of health, 
begin, from that moment, to feel the gradual 
approaches of decay. Our intellectual powers 
proceed in the same manner ; they gain strength 
by degrees, they arrive at maturity, and, when 
they can no longer improve, they languish, 
droop, and fade away, llils is the law of 
nature, to which every age, and every nation, 
of which we have any historical records, have 
been obliged to submit. There is besides 
another general law, bard perhaps, bat wonder- 
fully ordained, and it Is this ; nature, whose 
operations are always simple and uniform, never 
suffers in any age or country, more than one 
great example of perfection in the kind.* This 
was the case In Greece, that prolific parent of 
genius end of science. She had bat one Homer, 
one Plato, one Demosthenes, llic same has 
bappenPil at Home : Virgil stands at the head of 
his art, and Cicero is still unrivalled. During 
a space of seven hundred years our ancestors 
were struggling to reach the summit of per- 
fection : Cinero at length arose ; he thundered 
forth bis immortal eiiei^y, and nature was satis- 
fled with the wonder she had made, llie force 
of genius could go no further. A new rood to 
feme was to be found. We aimed at wit, and 
gay conceit, and glittering sentences. The 
change, indeed, was great ; bat it Datorally fol- 
lowed the new form of government. Genius 
died with public liberty. 

13, We find that the discourse of men 


3 Mstenms. withoiU contxudlctliig MaasaU or Secan- 
dtts, gtres hfc opinion, lix. that the decline of eloquence, 
bowerer other causes might conspire, was chiefly 
oocaakmed by the Join of a free consiltutloii. To this 
he adds another obaerratkiQ, which seems to be founded 
on truth, as we And thst, shire the rrrtral of letters, 
BMln b« produced one CsB^AarEi; Fniwe, one Mo- 

iiEaE Engiandt,oneBaAaarKAar.sndoMMn,TOs. 


^ways oonforms to the temper of the tiroes. 

»»<«. ‘ hn,..*, I, „„„ 

ropl^ A few wonb wra tbe parpoM of 
rarharians, and those are always unoonth and 
bhrth, without the irtlflce of eonnectlon ; short, 
abrupt, and nervous, fn a state of polished 
society, where a single mler swayi the sceptre, 
tbe power! of the mind take a softer tone, snd 
langoage grows more refined. Bat affectsUon 
followi, and precision gives wsy to delicacy. 
ITie Jost and natural expreasion is no longer 
tbe fashiou. Living in ease and luxury, men 
look for elegance, and hope by novelty to give a 
grace to adulation. In other nations, whero 
the first prlndplos of the clvU union are mHlii- 
Uined in vigour; where the people live under 
the government of laws, and not the will of 
man ; where the spirit of liberty pervades all 
ranks and ordera of the state; whero ever)-^ 
individual holds himself hound, at the hoaard 
of his life, to defend the constitution framed by 
his ancestors ; where, without being guilty of an 
impious crime, no man dares to violate the rights 
of the whole community ; in such a state, the na- 
tional eloquence will be prompt, bold, and ani- 
mated. Should inteniaJ dissensions shake the 
public peace, or foreign enemies threaten to In- 
vade the land, Eloquence comes forth arrayeil 
in terror; she wields her thunder, and eom- 
msnds all hearts. It Is true, that u\M)n those 
occasions men of ambition endeavour, for thrir 
own purpostu^ to spread the flume of sedition ; 
while the good and virtuous combine their 
force to quell the turbulent, and repel the 
menaces of a foreign enemy. Liberty gHitis 
new strength by the conflict, and the true 
patriot has the glory of serving his country, dis- 
tlnguiNhef] by his valour in tlic fiel'i, and in 
debate no less terrible by his eloquence. 

14. “ Hence It is that in free governments 
we see a constellation of orators. Hence De- 
mosthenes displayed the powers of his smaxing 
genius, and acquired immortal honour. He 
saw a quick and lively peojde, dissolved In lux- 
ury', open to tbe seductions of wealth, and reail]; 
to submit to a master ; be saw a great and war- 
like mouarcb threatening destruction to the 
liberties of his country ; he saw that prince at 


e of Hhort, sltnipt, arwi c von MilJimf’ kikh'i Ii- 

esouttiftlMi mnulh of JliirbariaiiH, tnif/lit, if Uir (KTMr*h.ii 
required it. Is- produced in ffreut mIkoiHkoo- Mr 1 >m kr 
hnn otwerred. Hint the liiiinmipi of a ix-oplc irmy I'l- 
learned from their UKSge of n ords. S-iK-ea liiuj wiid llie 
same, and, in ejd<«tJe r\Jv lue rx|ilniiied Iiini-olt on Jl.e 
(nihject n 1th Htmlc reawanng and illiulrnlioiu 

ITie whole letter montH the attention of ttn- jodli jon^ 
critic. The remslDder of thb, and the whole of tin- 
fuUowing sertiou, sene to niforee tbe pr<.iK.^Joii ol 
the epeaker, vln. that n<inisii eloquence died uiili poto 
Uc liberty. The Fiq*plement endi^ here The uriqjrmJ 
text is resumed in the next st-flioo, and procei-dn un. 
broken to the end 'd the Dialofiie 

id 
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the head of powerful wmlee, renewaed for rlo- 
torj, poiPMfld of ao opulent treMuryrfonnklablo 
Id buttle, uid, bj hto oeoret arte, atlll more ao In 
tbecablDtt } heaavrthatkhif .loflained bf ambllUm 
aod the Inetof dominion, determined to deatrOf 
the Ubertlei of Oreeise. I twaa that alarm inf ori- 
ale that eaUed forth the powere of Demoatheoea. 
Armed with eloqaenee, and with eloquence onlj, 
he atood aa a bulwark afainat a combination of 
enemiea foreifn and domeodo. He rouaed bia 
ooontrjmen from their lethar^ : he kindled 
the holy flame of Hberty ; he counteracted the 
maohlnatlona of Philip, detected hla olanda^ne 
frauda, and flred the men of Athena with indig- 
nation. To effect tbeae generoua parpoaea, and 
defeat the policy of a aubtle enemy, what powera 
of mlud were neoeaaary ! how raat, how copioaa, 
how aublime ! He thundered aod lightened in 
hla dJaoourae ; he faced every danger with un- 
daunted reaolution. Diffloultlea aerved only to 
Jnapire him with new ardour. The love of Iria 
country glowed in hla heart; liberty rouaed all 
hia powera, and Fame held forth her Immortal 
wreath to reward hla labonri. These were the 
floe iDcendrea that rouaed hia geniua, and no 
wonder that hla mind racpaiided with vaat con- 
ceptlona. He thought for hla country, and, by 
eonaequenoe, every aentiment waa aublime; 
every expreoaion waa grand and magnificent.'’ 

XXXVI. llie true spirit of genuine elo- 
quence,^ like an intenoe fire, ia kept alive by 
fresh materlala : every new commotion gives It 
vigour, and in proportion oa it bumo, it expands 
and brightens to a purer flame. The same 
oansea at Kome produced the same effect. Tern- 
peatuoua times called forth the genius of our 
anoeatoro. The modems, it ia true, have taken 
fire, and rose above tbemaelvaa, aa often oa a 
quiet, aettled, and uniform govarnmeut gave a 
fair opportunity ; but eloquence, it la certain, 
flourishes moat under a bold and tnrbuient d»> 
mocraoj, where the ambitious citizen, who best 
can mould to his purpoaea a fferce aod conten- 
tiona mnlUtude, Is sure to be the Idol of the 
people. In the conflict of parties, that kept 
our ancestors in agitation, laws were mnltlpliad ; 
the leading chiefs were the favourite dema- 
foguea; the maglstratea were often engaged in 
midnight debate ; eminent dtisens were brought 
to a public trial ; famlliea were aet at variance ; 

1 When great and powcffol eloqomoe Is oump ar ed to 
a flame, that most be supported by fresh motarl^ It to 
evident that the sentence Is a oootinnatlaii, not the 
openlnf of e new argmsaat It has been obs er ved, and 
It will not be improper to repeat, that the two former 
■peaVera (Messala and Becundni) haring stated, ecTord- 
to their way of tUnklnf , the rouses of corrupt elo> 
qnonce, Maternaa, as was promtoed In the outaet of the 
Dialofne, now proc e e ds to give another reason, and, 
peihsps, the sfroogest of sU; namely, the atteratkm of 
thsr (DTsnuiMHit from the old republican form to the 
absolute aa sy uf a sfaifU ruler. 


^tbe nobles were split Into foctlons, and tbe aen- 
ate waged iuneasant war agahnat tbe people. 
Hence that flame of eloqueifoe which blafeed oat 
-under the repubilcan govemmeut, and hence 
that constant fuel %hat kept the flame alive. 

Tbe otate, it is true, waa often thrown into 
ooovulalons ; but talenta were exercised, and 
genlna opened tbe way to public honours. He 
who ppaaBsasri the powers of persuasion, rose to 
eminence, and by the arts which gave him popu. 
larlty, be waa sure to eclipse hia ooUeaguea. 
He strengthened hla interest with the leading 
men, and gained weight and Influence not only 
In the aenate, but In all aaaembliesof the people. 
Foreign nations ” conrted his frlendnhlp. The 
magistrates, setting out for their provinces, 
made It their boalneoa to ingratiate themselves 
I with the popular speaker, and, at their return, 
took care to renew their homage. The power- 
ful orator had no occasion to solicit for prefer- 
ment: the offices of prteior aud consul atood 
open to receive him. He was invited to those 
exalted stations. Even in the rank of a pri- 
vate citizen he had a cotiaiderable share of 
power, since his authority swayed at once the 
senate and the people. It waa in those days a 
settled maxim, that no man conld either rise to 
dignities, or Support himself in office, without 
p o sse ss ing, in an eminent degree, a powei of 
words, and dignity of language. 

Nor can this be a matter of wonder, when we 
recollect, that peraons of distinguished genius 
were, on various occasions, called forth by the 
voice of the people, and in their presence obliged 
to act an important parL Eloquence was the 
ruling passion of all. Tbe reason Is, it was not 
then sufficient merely to vote in the senate ; it 
was necessary to support that vote with strength 
of reasoning, and a flow of language. More- 
over, in all prosecutions, the party acouaed was 
expeotod to make his defence in person, and to 
examine tbe wltneaacsi, * who at that time were 

8 Hie eofonles, the provlarea, and the nattona that 
Bobmltted to the Roman arms, had tludr patrons In tbe 
capital, whom they eourtod with aseldnity. It was this 
mark of dtotinetlon that raised tbe smbitloua dtlxMi to 
tbe first boDDOTB In the state. To have a number of 
dlenti, as well at home ss In the most Important enlo- 
nles, waa the anremittlng desire, the study and constant 
labour of oil who aimed at pre-endDence ; Insomuch 
thst, in the time of tbe old republic, tbe men who wished 
to bs dtotingntobed patroos, ImpOTertabed, and often 
ruined their families, by their profhsloa snd magni. 
tleence. Hwy paid court to tbe eommoo people, to the 
prorlncea, sad atatas fai alHsner with Romej and, hi 
their turn, they reeetred the hoogn of 'Ihelr dlenta. 
See b. UL a 

8 We reed In OufartlHan, that oraK'estlmony, and de- 
p o si t io n s dgned by the wUnsw, wen both In noe to 
hto tima. Writtssi evldanew, he nhswvws, was eosfiy 
combatodj beraiae the w lt nsas who ehose to speak to 
the preeence of a few who signed his attestation, might 
be guilty of a vlolstlua of truth with gn'ster roofldnirv , 
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jiut allowed to ipoak in wiitteD depoeltlont, bat 
ivereobll{ed to |[ive their teatlmoDyinopen court. 
Ill thii maimer, oeceaiity, no leae theji the 
Umptatlon of bright rawardi, ooiuplred to make 
men coltirate the arUof oratory. He who wae 
known to poMeu the powen of ipeecb, was 
held la the higheat veneration, 'fhe mute and 
■ilent character fell into contempt. The dread 
of shame was a motive not less powerful than 
the ambition that aimed at honours. To sink 
into the huinlllatiDg rank of a client, instead of 
maintaining the dignity of a patron, was a de- 
grading thought Men were unwilliug to see 
the follower! of their ancestors traniferred to 
other families for protection. Above all, they 
droaded the disgrace of being thought unworthy 
of civil honours; and, if by Intrigue they attain- | 
ed their wishes, the fe^ of being despised for 
incapacity was a spur to quicken their ardour 
lu the pursuit of literary fame and commanding 
eloquence. 

XXXVII. I do not know whether you have 
0^ yet seen the historical memoirs which Mu- 
rianus * tinii collected, and lately published, cou- 
talning, in eleven volumes, the transactions 
of the times, and, in three more, the letters ot 
eminent men who tigured on the stage of public 
hoaiuess. lliii portion of history is well au- 
theutiuated by the original papers, still extant 


and beiddes, not being cited to spesk, his being a vo- 
luQteer in the ouiae yvM a rln-mrutmu'o againMt 
Mm, liluee It showed that be oLted with lil-will to the 
opposite party. With repsrd to the witnesi who gives 
liU testimony In ifpen court, the advocate has more 
upon Ids liBiMb : be raurt preM him with qiiestUras, and 
in s Bet iqiwrh observe upon hla evidence. Ho must 
alM) Hui>port his own witue*«iMs and, tJierefore, must 

draw up Uvo lines of battle. « Maximus patnmis Hrca 

testimonla sudor est Ka dicuntur aut per tabulss, 
aut a pnesentilmfl. SirapUdor contra tabulaa pogns. 
Nim et minus obstitiase videtar pudor inter paucos 
«t pn, dlffldenti. 

Sdt. idrolficUMw rrfir.^ U. 

onudbnTvioi «*«• ^ tertJiDonlun., oW 

iu. Tolurtal* : quo IpM non «« oiotoin. ol «, o^Un 

quern dWt,fttetur. Cum prwCTllbu. vero logMH dtol- 

„tlo Brt : U»quo relut duplkl omtim ««. ^ 

.d«con%ltur,K*Umumettal<m.r>ll““>^^ 0^ 

iV^m^ Kcount of Mudmun, •« iection n^i 
.1.0 tt. Uittorg, h. 11. . a Hurtoolu. reto Itat V» 
Pf.i.n, hMlng uiidortJifu to iwtoni Uu« 

tam^ pliOe^ which hod pttWmd to the conltagtuto^ 

a diligeijt fearch to be made for copi^ and tJ y 
furoWmd fho govermuont with . 

.nd Bidont Mcord., conhitotaff the dccrem 
Hums, mS. of th. common., mid toMUm of 

rtmomfcmnHbobuBdiiifof tbeettp. 

Irttom compomd fc, mOD of antoon^ wm, 

..a, ttim It 00^ . 

iBstwiali for ktstory; but the Bnow 

lost 


In the libraries of the curious. From this vol- 
uable collection it appears, that Fompey and 
CrassuB * owed their elevation as much to their 
talents u to their fame in arms ; and that Leii- 
tuluB, * .Metellus, Lucullus, Curio, and others 
of that class, took care to enlarge their minds, 
and diitinguiib themwlves by their imwers of 
speech. To aay all in one word, no man, iu 
those times, rose to eminence In the state, who 

5 I'he pf'Tson Intended in this pia«* must m»t be nm- 
foiindod o ith Lucius Crsssus, the orator irlcbrnled by 
Cicero in the l>Ulogne Ds Osatobk. WLut H here 
Mdd, rdatefl to Msmui Crsssus, wlio was Jotmd in tlie 
triiimvirate with Ponipey and Cansor; s man famous for 
his riches, his svarUe, and his rabrfortuiiee. W’hilo 
Cceear was engaged In Osul, and I'onipey lu SpeUi, 
CraasuB luvaded Asia, where, In a battle u ith the Par. 
thlanSfhia wholp army was mt to pieces. He lihnwlf 
ww In danger of being taken prisoner, but he feil by the 
sword of the enemy. His head was i-ut <rfr, nud ciurled 
tfi Orf»dp«, tlip Parthian king, who ordend liquid gold 
to be lii/uwd Into hid month, that lie, mJhi Ihirsted for 
gold, might be glutted with It ufler lil> deatlt “ Caput 
ejus reciiiuin ad n*gera reportatum, luilibrl<» fiilt, nequo 
Indlgno. Aiinim eiilm Hquidum in rictiini oris Infusum 
est, lit cujiis HiiiinuB arsernt uurl enpWitate, eJus rtlanj 
mortnum et exang oe corpus anro ulerelur ” Klonw, 
lib Hi cap II. Cii^ni wys, tliat with slender talents, 
and a wnaJI btru-k of li>aniing, he wa? able for smno 
years, by his awddmty and Interest, to lUHinlain liis rank 
In the list of eminent orators. “ MidlmTiter n dortrlna 
Instroctus, luigustius etiam a nalura, labore ptindustrU, 
et quod adhiU-bat ad obbnendos emisas curam ellam, rt 
gratiiun, in princlpibuB patnmb aliquot aaiaw fult In 
hqjus oTHtloim serroo lAtlniw erat, verba non abjecta, 
ret roropoi-itw dlllgenlerj nulliw flos tuineii, neqna 
lumen olluin : snJrol mugna, vocls pnrva i-ontHnlhi^ 
omnia fere ut sbniliter, atque uno luodo dlcert^ntur.'’ 
Cicero, De Cluria OnOoribus, a m 
6 I^-ntiiluH Buci-etded more by his action tlisn by real 
ability. \Mlh a quick and aimnnlid I’ouiileuaiui*, b« 
was not amen of penetraUon ; llmugh duenl In speech, 

he hod uo command of M-ords His voh-e w«s sweet and 

mehaiious; Ills action (Tm-eful ; and with th.a* adran- 
tain*H lie was able to inm-eBl all oUmt didirts, " CoHui 
Mtem LentuJus multo imOurion opinionem dk-eodl ae- 
Uoue fatiebat, quam quaiiU in eo 
i eseet ner pemnitus (quainq.tara et ex fsHe rt ex v^s 
i vWebatur) nee abundam vi-rbls, eW fallehat in eo lp« , 
MMl vmv Buavl rt cawirs cslobat In 
, deerant, wm deiiderarentur.” Cicero, I>e Clans t 
. torlbuM.5Cif. MrteUus Luriil!^ and 

llomd by Cicero in tJie saim.. work. C urio was 

1 tleian, and favnun-d bis dehlgns. 

; .to by to. b«t biS.utou. UM to hU Chmr-. 

B loican says of him. 


Ab<U* 

Vm q««Uia 1-f-b. Ub-rttW» ^ 

As«u, .1 «!»«- Pl^ ^ 


ADdafaln, 


HaoHOlBiDSM ft»u maun- f -rt* 



A DlALOef^fi 


M-ikrtgfrl|i^pre<)f of Uifvlsi'la Hm fbma 

tritaSAli of 

To ifato It AAj bo od40d, thot tbo Importsnoo, 
tbo ipkitdoiir, oad mogtltode of tlie qnootioot 
db^oowd In tbot periOd« oerrod to animid* the 
pttblJo ontor. The aObJeot, beyolid ell doaht, 
IKti the mind mbore Itoslf : It glreo rigour to 
aeotlment, and energy to expnalon. Let the 
topic be o paltry theft, a dry form of pleading, 
Of A petty mledemeanor ; vrlU not the orator 
feel hlmoelf cmmped and chilled by the mean- 
neaa of the qneetJon ? Glre him a oaoee of mag- 
iiUade, Buch aa bribery In the election of maglo- 
tratee, a charge for plundering tbo alllee of 
Rome, or the murder of Roman citizens, how 
different then hla emotions! bow snbllme each 
sentiment! what dignity of language! The 
effect. It must be admitted, springs from the 
dltasteri of society. It li tmn, that form of 
goremment, in which no such evils occor, 
must, beyond all question, be allowed to be the 
beet; bat since, in the course of humau affairs, 
suddeu oonrulsions must happen, my position 
Is, that they produced, at Rome, that flame of 
eloquence which at this hour la so much ad- 
mired. The mind of the orator grows and 
expands with hii subject. Without ample ma- 
terials no splendid oration was ever yet pro- 
duced. Demosthenes, 1 believe, did not owe 
his Tout reputation to the speechee which be 
made against his guardians; ‘ nor was it either 
the oration In defence of Quiuctius, or that for 
Arohias the poet, that established the character 
of Cicero. It was Catiline, it was Verres, it 
was Milo and Mark Antony, that spread so 
much glory round him. 

Liet me not be misunderstood : I do not say, 
that tor the sake of bearing a bright display of 
eloquence, It is fit that the poblic peace should 
be disturbed by the machinations of turbulent 
and lawless men. Rut, not to lose sight of the 
question before us, let It be remembered, that 
we are inquiring about an art which thrives and 
floorlshes moat in tempestuous tlmas. It were, 
DO doubt, better that the public should enjoy 
the sweets of peace, than be harassed by the 
calamities of war: but still it la war that pro- 


1 PeiPosth PTiB S , when not more thAn seven yean old, 
lost Us fiitiier, and was left under the care of three 
gnardUns, who thought an orphan lawful prey, and did 
not scruple to embeaxlo hla ellecta In the meenthne 
Demosthenes pmned a plan of oducatLon, without the 
aid or advloe of hli tutors. He became the scholar of 
laorrates, and he was the hearer of Plata Under those 
masters his progress was such, that at the tgBjaf seven- 
teen be waa able tp conduct a suit against Us guardians. 
The young orator succeeded so well In that prelodo to 
hli future lame, that the plunderers of the orjdian'iB por- 
tion were eondemned to refunds large sum. It ta —id 
that Demosthenes, afterwards, released the whole or 
gre stest part. 


ditoot tW toldlir tad gmt eotomaiMbr. It Is 
tke Htti* wltll EloqusBdb. The oftobef the is 
ohRged, tf 1 ttiey seexprmi K, to tike the Held, 
the more frequent die efigsgement, In which 
•he giTse end reoelToa alternate woumla, and 
the mere formidable her advinary; the more 
she rises In pomp and graudear, and retoms 
from the warfare of the forum crowded with 
unfading laurels. He, who encounters danger, 
Is ever sure to win the aufftages of manUnd. 
For such is the nature of the human mind, 
that, Jd general, we ohooee a state of eecurlty 
for ourselves, but never fail to gaze with admi- 
ratloD on the man, whom we see, in the conflict 
of parties, facing hla adversaries, and lurmonnt- 
Ing difficulties. 

XXXVIll. 1 proce^ to another advantage 
of the ancient forom ; I mean the form of pro- 
ceeding and the rules of practice observed In 
those days. Onr modem oostom is, I grant, 
more condnolve to truth and Joatice ; hut that 
of former times gave to eloquence a free career,- 
and, by consequence, greater weight and splen- 
dour. ITie advocate was not, as now, confined 
to a few houn ; ■ he might adjourn as often as 
it suited his convenience ; he might expatiate, 
as his genius prompted him : and the number 
of days, like that of the several patrons, was 
nnlimited. Pompey was the first who cironm- 
■cribed the genius of men within narrower 
limits.* In his third consulship he gave a 
check to eloqueuce, and, as it were, bridled its 
spirit, but still left oil causes to be tried acc-ord- 


8 The rule for allowing a Umlted spem of thrw for 
the heartng of muses, the extent of which could not ho 
known, began, as PHny the younger Infomu ns, under 
the ernpOTOTB, and was fully estubUshod for the reasons 
which he gtres. TTie custom, he says, of allowing two 
wster-ghuses (i. c. ttro hoHr^loMtet) or only one, and 
Bomotlinee half a one, prevailed, beesnse the odrocstes 
grew tired befcae the budnesa was explained, nnH the 
Judges were ready to decide before they understood the 
question. PUny, with some indignation, asks. Are we 
wiser than our ancestonP are the laws more Jost at 
present F Our ancestoii allowed many hours, many 
days, and many adJonnuDents, In every cause j and fco- 
my pert, as often as I sit In Judgment, I allow as moch 
time as the advocate requires ; for would It not bo rash, 
ness to guess what space of time 1 h necessary in, a canse 
which has not been opened F Bat some unnccesnry 
things may be said { and is It not better, that what is 
unnecemry should be spoken, than that what is 
necessary should be omitted F And who can tell what is 
necesmry, till he has heard F Potlenoe In a Jndgp ought 
to be considered h one of the ofaJef bmnehea of Ids doty, 
as It certainly Is of Justice. See PHn, b. vL ep. 8. In 
England, there is no danger of arbitrary rules, to gntl/y 
the Impatience of the court, or to stifle Juitice. The 
provhtce of Juries, stnoe the late decloratm^ set In the 
(aae of libels. Is now better understood and every Judge 
Is taught, that a cause Is tried Ae/bre >Um, not bt bin. 
It la his to expound the law, and watt, with temper, for 
the verdict of those whom the ooiNtltutlon has Intrusted. 

3 Pompey > third ronsulship Mas A. U, C TtJfij before 
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to# to kw In tb« fqnuBiAiHl before tbe prston. 
llie loporUiiqe of the bneloeM, which wu 
4^olded In tbet ooort of jostke, will be erident, 
tf we compere It with the trmnaotloai before 
the ctttumrln.* who at preMot hare euf- 
olnnoe of all matteri wbateTer. We hare not 
so roach aa one oration of Cioero or Cflsnr, of 
Brutal, Cffilioi, or Calrui, or any other penon 
funoui for bii eloquence, which wai dellrered 
before tbe lait-mentioued Joriadictlon, except- 
ing only the ipeechei of Aiinlui PoUlo • for the 
heln of Urblrila. But thoao ipeochoi were 
delivered about the middle of the reign of Au- 
gustin, when, after a long peace with foreign 
uationi, and a profound tranquillity at home, 
that wise and politic prince had conquered all 
oppoiltion, and not only triumphed over party 
and faction, but lubdued eloquence iticlf: 

XXXIX. What I am going to my wUl ap- 
pear, perhapi, too minute; It may border on the 
i ldiculou*. and excite your mirth : with all my 
heart; I wiU hnxard it for that very reaeon. 
The drew now In uie at the bar hae an air of 
meanneMB : the ipeaker is confined in a cloee 
robe," and loeei all the grace of action. Ihe 
■very courts of Judicature are another objection; 
all causes are heard, at preaent, in little narrow 
rooms, where spirit and strenuous exertion are 
unnecessary. The orator, like a generous steed, 
requires liberty and ample space ; before a scan- 
ty tribunal his spirit droops, and tbe dulness of 


Christ, K. Hn was at first solo consul, ai^ hi six or 
seven monthB Meb'Una Hidpio became his coU^'ague. 

\ The centomvtri, as mentloiied s- 7, noUs were a 
body trf men compoecd of three oat of every tribe, for 
the decision of Boch matters os Uie prsrtors referred to 
their Judgment The nature of the sevend cause% tliat 
nune biforo that Judicature, may bo seen iu the flrut 
book De OasTORE. 

5 Tbe (imwtion in this canse before the centnmvlrl was, 
whether Cluahilus Flgulos, the son of Urbinia, fled from 
hi. p«t Iu buttle, und, Wnit tuk™ priwnhr. nuiudu^l In 
envUTity daring n length ef rime, tUl he miide to ^ 
capo Into Italy ; or, as was contended by Afdmua I\»nio, 
whether the defi-ndiuit did not eexvo imder two masters, 
^vho practised physic, and. Mng 
rolnntariJy sell binm'U as a slave P See CaktiHim. Ub 

^ Advocates, at that time, wore a tight cioak, or 
mantle, like that which the Ilommis u«^ on a >iumcy. 
CHccw, ill his onitiou for Milo, argn.^s that he who ^ 
SSrn^nvenl.nt dn«s n.. not .ihriy 
a deeiffn agalnrt tho U/e of any man. “ Apyarct u^ 
uter nihil cogttaret mail: «'um alter 

Lmm^nimpeditisshnnm? Vwtitus P 

A Smelling^ conM gir. grace 

dot dignity to an orator St the bar. The trarinefiB n as 

. kind Id ctot nith th€ whrt 

Z3^^^1oqiMnr«. and a*** commanding artkm whkh 
mtagj from tb« c-.,otiona of tlw «iul, ^ 
S^wtthklndmlpaaalona? Tho cold imudmato or.- 
to, la dacribod. by Qolmmu.. 

fall robe ; wtamm intra pallium emUMOU. 


the nene dsmpe the powers of geuiiu. Add 
to this, we pay no ittentlon to style ; and in- 
deed how should we? No time la allowed for 
tbe beuutlee of compoaltlou: tbe judge cilli 
upon you to begin, and you must obey, liable, at 
the aome time, to frequent iDtsrraptlona, while 
documents ire read, and witnesses examined. 

During ill thli formality, whit kind of in 
indJenoe hu the ontor to invlgonte hla facni- 
ties ? Two or three stragglen drop In by chance, 
ind to them the whole bosinen ■eemi to be 
tnnsicted In eoiitude. But the ontor requires 
1 dilTerent scene. He delights in clamour, tu- 
mult, and bursts of appbuse. Eloqurnre must 
hive her theatre, is was the case in ancient 
times, when the forum was crowded with tiie 
first men In Rome ; when i numerouH train of 
clients pressed forward with wiger expectation ; 
when the people, in their several tribes ; when 
ambiBiadors from the colonies, and a great part 
of Italy ; attended to hear the debate; In short, 
when all Home was Interested in the event- 
We know that in the cases of Cornelius, Scau- 
ros, Milo, Bestia, and Valinlua, the concourse 
was so grent, that those severhl causes were 
tried before the whole body of the people. A 
iceue HO vast and magnilicent was onongh to 
Inflame the most languid orator. The speeches 
delivered upon tho.st* occasions are In every 
body’s hands, and, by their intrinhic excallence, 
we of thin day estimate the geuius of the respec- 
tive authors. 

XL. If we now consider the frwiuent assera- 
biles of tbe penjile, and Ibe right ol proaefulii.B 
the moet eminent men in the utate ; il we reflect 
00 the glory that uprung from tlie di^cliirnl ho«- 
tility of the most illuHtiious cIiaructiTM ; if we 
recollts t, that even Scipio, .Syllii, and Tomi^ey, 
were not sheltered from tbe nlorms of * Imiuence, 
i^hatRUumbiT of .iiuiies shall we conspir- 
ing to rouse the spirit of the anuciit forum 
The malignity of tlie human- loiart, always ad- 
verse to Buprrior obururterti, encouruged tlie 
orator to persist. ITie very players, by wircas- 
tlc allusions to men in power, gratified tlic pub- 
lie ear, and, by consequciice, Bhar|wned the wit 
and acrimony of the bold declalmer 

Need 1 observe to you, that in all J have <m.d, 
1 have not been speaking ot that temisrate far- 


Vli that tlH. thane Is kept nl.c hy 

fret^h muteriiils, imd I-Ih/'- b/Ttb •" 

.n-r KiHl pnt.Uc lommfrtlnn. The umMM.s-h.nHl ^>1-, 
which imt«*d the anvfHtffiu of Alhen.^ or (hr- fou ^ o 

ll,rfi.e where the sdv.H-atcHi-.kehyuii 

L d.^r>'e the imme of genuine eh^queiirc J he o^ 
timih of CiciTo for Murccllos Jjffnriiis nn.l 

I J^.nokeut-dnrr (’.>ur, when h- rmoaer 
RomaTTw.udd- Iu thiwe sp«irbes « hat have we 
udmlrc. except delk-ary of BenUiiu nt, and elerunce uf 
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uk]r vfal«b doUfbts In quiet timei, tupporUd 
by 111 own IntQirlty, and the rlrtoae of modeiw- 
tioa? 1 epeak of popular eloqumoe, the fenolDe 
oAiprinf of that llceotloauieHt to which fooli 
and Jll-detl^hif men hare given the name of 
Ithertj : J ipeak of bold and tnrboJent oratorj, 
that Inflamar of the people, and oonetant com- 
panion of eedltion ; that fierce incendiary, that 
know* no compliance, and •oorne to temporixe; ' 
buy, raah, and arrogant, bat, la quiet and wall . 
regulated goremmenti, atterly onknown. Who I 
ever heard of an orator at Crete or Lacedwmoa ? 
In thoee itatea a lyetem of rlforoua discipline 
wai eetabliihed by the flrat priaoi plea of the con- 
stitution. Macedonian and Penian eloquence 
am equally nnknowu. 'Fhe same may be aaid of 
ertry country, where the plan of goremment 
was fixed and uniform. 

At Rhodes, indeed, and also at Athens, ora- 
tors existed without number, and the reason is, 
In those commooities the people directed every 
thing ; a giddy multitade governed, and, to eay 
the truth, all thlugs were in the power of all. 
In like manner, while Rome was engsged in 
one perpetual scene of contentiou ; while par . 
ties, factions, and Internal divluioiu, convulsed 
the state ; no peace in the forum, In the senate 
uo union of sentiment; while the tribunmli of 
Justice acted without moderatlou ; while the 
msgiitrates knew no bounds, and no man paid 
respect to eminent merit ; in such times it must 
be acknowledged that Rome produced a race of 
noble orators ; as in the wild unciUtivatad field 
the richest vegetables will often shoot up, and 
fioorlsh with uncommon vigour. And yet it is 
fair to ask. Could all the eloquence of the Grac- 
chi atone for the laws which they imposed on 
their country ? Could the fame which Cicero 
obtained by his eloquence, compensate for the 
tragic end to which It brought him? ' 

XLl. llie forum, at present, is the last sad 


dictioa ? How different from the forrtfnt; iampett, and 
vkMwvid of pauion, that ronaed, tndomed and 
manded the seuato, and the pet^de, agaiiut CatUlne and 
Marc Antony I 

1 tor the account of Cicero ’ll death by Velleiufl Pater- 
culus, see X 17. note. Juvenal aaciiboa the murder of 
Ui0 great Roman orator to the second PhlUpplc against 
Antony. 

- ■ mHww ii POHUU malo, 

Qiuin t* oo mpic tia dlTuu Fhllipfilaa 
Volmli a prima qus pralma. 

Sat. a. T«. 1S4. 

I raitMT would ha Marin, llimta te itayiiMi 
LUs ha, iba Koni and wanrtal of tta Umax 
I'han liM PhitiffU, CUallj dWlnaj 
Which a baoilbMd Iho nooad. ibouid bo minr. 

Darnaw'i Jumai- 

What Oeero says of Antontus, the celebrated orator, 
may be appUed to himself: That head, which defended 
the commonwealth, was shown frtm that very rostram. 
Where ths h sads of so many Homan cMsans had been 


I relic ef ancient oratory. But dom tbot epU 
tome of formar graatnaas give the Idaa of a city 
BO waU regulated, that w# may rest contented 
with our fum of government, without wish- 
ing for a refonnatioB of ahuaeo? If we except 
the man of guilt, or such ae labour under the 
hard band of oppreaaloo, who resorts to us for 
our astif tance ? if a municipal city applies for 
protection, it la, when ths inhabitants, harassed 
by the adjaoeut states, or rent and tom by in- 
testine divisions, sue for protection. The pro- 
vince, that addresaea the senate for a redress of 
grievances, bus been oppressed and plundered, 
before we hear of the complaint, it is true, we 
rlndJcate the injured, but to sufiTer no oppression 
would sorely be belter than to obtain relief. 
Find, if you can, iu any part of the world a 
wise and happy community, where no man of- 
fends against the laws; in such a nation what 
can be the nse of oratory? You may aa well 
profess the healing art where 111 health is never 
known. Let men enjoy bodily vigour, and the. 
practice of physio will have no encouragement, 
in like manner, where sober mannera prevail, 
and submission to the authority of government 
Is the national virtue, the powers of persuasion 
are rendered useless. Eloquence has lost her 
field of glory. In the senateL, what need of ela- 
borate speeches, when ail g(K>d men are already 
of oue mind? What occaslou fur studied ha- 
rangues before a popular asaembly, where the 
form of government leaves nothing to the decision 
of a wild democracy, but the whole administra- 
tion Is conducted by the wisdom of a single 
ruler? And again; when crimes are rare, and 
In fact of no great moment, what avails the 
boasted right of IndividuaJs to commence a vol- 
untary prosecution? What neccHity for a 
studied defence, often composed in a style of ve- 
hemence, artfully addressed to the passions, and 
generally stretched beyond sll bounds, when 
justice is executed in mercy, and the judge is of 
blnoself disposed to succour the distreased ? 

Believe me, my very good, and (aa far as the 
times wUl admit) my eloquent friends, bad It 
been your lot to live under the old republic, and 
the men whom we so much admire bad been 
reserved for the present age ; if some god bad 
changed the period of tbelra and your existence, 
the flame of genios had been yours, and the 
chiefs of antiquity would now be acting with 
mliida subdued to the temper of the times. Up- 
on the whole, since no man can enjoy a state of 
calm tranquillity, and, at the same time, raise a 
great and splendid reputation ; to be content 
with the beneflta of the age in whlcl^ we live, 


saved b j his eloquence. " In his Ipsfrroetrls, In qnlhos 
ille rempnbUcam coostantbslme consnl defenderat, posl- 
tnm cxpnt iDud frdt, a quo er sn t multoram dvlum cap- 
lU servata.** Cicero De Oratoce, Ub. tb. x la 
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Whboat detTMtlDf from our uioerton, li the 
vbiae that hart beoomee w. 

XLIL Maternal ooncladed* bli dlMoone. 
There bare been, aid Meimla, aome polnta ad- 
Ttnced, to which I do not entirely aooede; and 
othera, which I think require farther explana- 
tion. But the day li well nigh ipent. We 
willj therefore, adjourn the debate. Be It ai 
you think proper, replied Matemni ; and if, In 
what I have lald, you find any thing not lofE- 
clently clear, wo will adjuit thwe mattera in 


S The urbanity with which the Diilognfl I* con^^ 

■nd the perfect harmony with which the BpemkerB take 
leare of each other, aumot but leare a ple^dng imprcs- 

bIou withe mind of erery reader of taitc. It baa lome 

TeeembUince to tho conclualon of 0000*8 Dialogue Db 
Natoea DiwauK. In both tracts, we hare a spednien 
of the politenen with which the ancdenti maimgcd a 
otraTeraation on the most intereetlng suijecta, and by 
tlie gracee rf style brought the way of intstrucUng by 
dialogue into fashion. A modem writer, whoM poet- 
ical getrioB cannot be too much admired, chooses to call 
It a frippery vay of writing. He adTises his coout^- 
men to abandon it altogether ; and this for a notable 
reason: because the Bov. Dr Hurd (now Bishop 
WorccBter) has thown the true uae orf it llmt the 


BOine futore confereoee. ilerenpon he rote 
from hli Mat, and embracing Aper, 1 am afraid, 
be Mid, that it will fare hardly with you, my 
good friend. 1 iball cite you to aniwer bprora 
the poets, and Meawla will amilgii you at the 
bar of the aniiqaarlani. And 1, replied Aper, 
aball make repriials on you both before the irbool 
profenon and the rfaetoriciani. 1 his (Hxtsione<l 
aome mirth and raillery. We laughed, and 
parted in good humour. 


dlaldgues of that smlihle writer hare an intrliMlc value, 
ramiot be denied : they contain a fund of reflection ; they 
alliirc by the elegnnce of the style, and they bring us 
into company with men whom we >vl>ih to hear, to 
know, and to ndinire. 'i\'hlle we hurr such convjna- 
tlon-plecca, not to mention others of the huup stump, 
both ancient and modern, the public taste, it may Iw 
premimed, will not easily be tutored to n^cet a mode of 
compodtion, in which -tlu' pleasing and useful are so 
happily blended. Iho present Dialogue, it Is Ime, can- 
not be proved, beyond a rontroTeny, tit bo the work of 
Tacitus ; bnt it 1» alw true, that tt cantiot, with eqnul 
probability, be ascribed to any other writer. It boa 
been retained in alniort e^ery edition of Tacit w, ^ 
for that retHon, Halmfl a place in a Iranalatiou wbich 
profeaet to give nil the u orks of so flne o writer 
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The Antbor of thii work ha« now gone Uimogh 
the dlfflcolt talk of tnmletliig Tndtos, with the super- 
■dded labofir of nppleinentB to glre rontlauity to the 
narratlre, snd fiotea to illustrate soeb passegn as seem- 
ed to praot explanatloiij but be eannot Iny down ills 
pen, without taking the liberty of addressing h few 
words to the reader. As what he I ms to offer relates 
chiefly to himself, it shall be very short He has dedi- 
cated many years of hla life to this undertaking; and 
though, during the wliole time, he had tJie pleasure and 
the honour of being acquainted with many geutlemcn of 
taste and learning, he had no opportunity of appealing 
to their opinion, or guiding himself by their advice. 
Amidst tlie hurry of life, and the rarioaa parsoits lu 
which all are engaged, how coold be hope that any one 
would be at leisure to attend to the doubts, the difficuL 
tles, and minute niceties, which must Ineritably occur 
in a writer of so peculiar a genius as Tadtus P He was 
unwllJLog to be a troublesome rlsltor, and, by conse- 
quence, has been obliged, throogbout the whole of his 
work, to trust to bis ownjudgment, such as It is. He 
•pared no pains to do all the Justice in his power 
to one of the greatest writers of antiquity; but whe- 
thar be has tolled with fruitless industry, or has in 
any degree succeeded, most be left to Judgment of 
otliers. 

He Is now at the end of bis labours, and ready, after 
the example of Montesquieu, to cry out with the voy- 
ager lu VirgH, Italiaml Italiatn I But whether be Is to 
land on a peaceful shore ; wliether the men who delight 
in a wreck, are to rush upon him with hostile pens, 
which iu their hands are pitch-forks ; whether his car- 
go Is to be condemned, and he himself to be wounded, 
msJmed, and lacerated; a little time will discover. Such 
erltlcB will act as their nsturo prompts them. Should 
they ery kaooe, and let tUp the dogt qf usr. It may be 
said. 


Quod pniu hoc homhium, quBTc bnoc (am barbara mniFiB 

Pefmlttlt paOis ? Hoaplllo pcodll etnor arcriM ; 

Balia clvt, primiqna Taiant cxaadiWTa UttL. 

This, they may say. Is anticipating complaint; but, lu 
the worst that can happen, it It the only complaint this 
writer will ever make, and the only answer they will 
ever receive from his pen. 

It is from a very different quarter that the translator 
of Tacitus waits for solid criticism. The moo, as Pliny 
observes, who road with malignity, arc not the only 
Judgea “ Neque enira soli J udlcant, qnl maiigue leguut 
The scholar will see defects, bnt he will pronounce with 
temper : he will know the dlfflcnlty, and, in some cases, 
perhaps the impoalbiJity, of giving in onr language tlie 
sentiments of Tacitus with the precision and energy of 
tbs original ; and, upon the whole, he will acknowledge 
that an attempt to make a considerable addition to Eng- 
lish literature, canie* with It a plea of soma merit 
While the French could boast of having many valuable 
translations of Tadtus, and their most eminent anthors 
were still exerting themselves, with emalatlon, to im- 
prove upon their predecessors, the present writer saw, 
with regret, that this country had not so much as one 
tnuulatloD which could be read, without disgust, by 
any person acquainted with tlie Idiom and structure of 
our Isnguaga To supply the deflHency has been the am- 
bition of the translator. He persevered with ardour ; but, 
his work being finished, ardour subsides, and doubt and 
anxiety take their turn. Whatever the evonl may be, 
the consdous pleasure of having employed Ids time in a 
fair endeavour will remain with him. For the rest, be 
submits bis labours to the public ; and, at that tribunal, 
neither flushed with hope, nor depressed by fear, he is 
prepared, with doe scqulescence, to receive a decision, 
which, ftom his own exporienoe on former occadons, 
be has reason to penuade himaelf will be founded In 
truth nod candour. 
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1. Caiub Julius Caibah, descended from the B. A bon of Pompey the (Irrai, hy JuIih, die 
llluatrioai line of tbeJuliHii fHintly, niid father daughter of J. Cesar. Died A. U. '101.— Veil, 
of CcBttT the dictator. He serveii the office of I’ater. book ii. b. 47. 
pmtor. He, and his brother Lucius Caesar, 

died A. U. 0TO. Julia their sister married C. D. A DAuoiiTeaof Pompey, by Julin, Ciesar’a 
Marinn, who was seven times consul. — Suctoii- daughter. Died A. U. TIM. — l*lulHrcli, Life of 
ius, Life of Jui. Ctts. 9 . 1,6. Pliny the elder, J. Cttsnr. 
book vii. a. 63. Plutarch, Life of Marius. I 


S. Aubii.ia, the wife of C. J. Caewir, and 
mother of the dictator; a woman of extmonlin- 
ary taientH and virtue. — Plut, Lifeol Jul. Cbs. 
Tacitus, Dialogue of Oratory, a. SB. 

3. Caiub Julius CjBsar, the dictator; born 
Id tile sixth coiisulbhip of Marius, A. U. (i64; 
befoi'c Christ, 100. He gained a complete vlc- 
toi 7 at Pliarsalifl, and became emperor of Home, 
A. U. 706, He was killed in the capitol bv 
Brutus, Cassius, and other consplmtora, A. if. 
710. The number slain In hli wars in computed 
at 1,19S,000 men. Plutarch says that Caesar, in 
him various battles, engaged no less than .3,000, lX)0; 
that he killed 1,000,000, and took another miU 
lion piisoners. — Velleius Paterculus, book ii. s. 
41. Pliny, book vii. s. 

He was called after bis death the divine Ju- 
lius, DlVUS JULIUH. 

4. CossuTiA, Julius Cesar’s first wife, of an 
equestrian family, and immoderately rich. Ca-- 
sar married her when she was young, and whh 
soon divorced. — Suet. Life of Cfiesar, s. ]. 

5. Cornelia, Caesar 'a second wife. She wna 
the daughter of Cinna, four times conRuI. Sylla 
tried in vain to compel J. Caesar to repudiate 
her. He spoke her funeral panegyric.— Suet. 
lAfe of Cssar, s. 1, 6. Plutarch, Life of J. 
Cesar. 

6. Julia, daughter of Julios Cesar by Cor- 
nelia. She married Serviliua Cepio, and, being 
divorced from him, bname the wife of Pompey 
the Great, A. U. 605. She died A. U. 7l»0. 
Her funeral oration was spoken by OcUvIub. 
Hunhura were instituted to her memory by 
Julius Cesar.— Suet. Life of Cesar, $. 21. 

7. Cniciub PoMrxiDs Magnus, bom A. U. 
64B. He married Julia, Cesar’s daughter. 
He entered on the public magistracy at the age 
of eighteen, ^e was defeated by JuHuh Caesar 
In the battle of ITianalls, and put to death In 
Egypt, A. U. 706.— Veil. PsL book Ii. s. 2lt. 
l*iutarcb, Life of Pompey. 


10. PoiiriiA, dsughter of Qiiiiirus Pompei- 
us, grand-daughter of Lin iii'* Sylla, ;iiid ihlid 
wife of Julius Ciesar, who repurliiilid her on 
K^-ount of a Bupponed intrigue w'itli Publius 
Clodius. Being aHked wliat was his i'chhoii, he 
made answer, ('rrsai 's ivil'e must not oiil^ be 
free from guilt, but aliui from suM|iicion.— Suet. 
Life of Ciesar, m. G. Plutarcli, Life of Cesar. 

! 11. CALniKNiA, daughter of I,. Calpumlus 

Piso, married to J. Cesar, A. C. 695. After 
the death of her husband she fled for protertlon 
to Mark Antony.— Suet. Life of Cass. s. Bl. 

12. Julia, sinter of Julius Ciesar, being the 
daughter of C. .1. Cn*Bar tbc pncHir, arid Aure- 
lia hia witc. She h'mh married to M. Atius 
BalbuB.— Suet. Life of Augumtuit, s. 4. 

13. Mahciih Atius IJai.sih, niarried Julia, 
the sister of Julius CBBsnr. U« whs grsnH- 
fatber to Auguituii. — Suet. Life of Aug. s. i. 

14. Atia, daughter of M. Atiui Ilalbus, by 
his w ife Julia, the sister of J. ( Wr. She mar- 
ried Cuius Octavius, and by him win niniher 
ol AoguHluH. — Suet, l-flle of Aug. b. 4. lacit. 
Dialogue ol Oratory, n. Hb. 

16. Caius Octavius, husband of Atia, the 
daughter of M. Alius Balbus, by JiiIIh, sihler 
of Julias Osar. Octavius, slterwards the em- 
peror Augnstui, was, of n>urse, grAiid-iiei»hew 
to Juliult C»iar. — Suet. Life <»r Auf i- 4, 6- 

16. OcTAViA, dsughter of Aliannd ChIus Or ■ 
tavius, and sister to Augustus. She wns pro- 
mised in marriage to FiusHib Sylls, but mar- 
ried ( laudiuH Marcellas. After his death siie 
married Mark Antony. She wss a woman of 
exemplary virtue, and great literary secom- 
plisbments. She died A. L. 74.3. Augustus 

delivered her funeral panegyric. — Suet. Life of 

Jul. Civs, B. 27. 

17. CLALnirs Mami eli.us, husband of Orta- 
via, and bmther-in-law to Augustus. He was 
ronsu4 A. U. 704. ITiough nearly relat^ to 
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Cttur the dicUtor, he wmi alwayt an enemy to 
bii caiue.— Suet. Lite of JuJ. CiM. a. S7. 

IB. MAHcrrs Maucillus^ son of Octavia^ the 
slater of Augustus, and cousequently nephew 
to Augustus. A youth of great expeotatlona, 
highly esteemed hr bis UDol^ and by him in- 
tended to be next In succession to the imperial 
dignity. He died prematurely A. U. 7Sl. 
Augustus paid distinguished hunoun to his 
memory, and Virgil baa made him Immortal.— 
Tacit. Animl. ii. s. 41. Anna]. III. a. 64. Vlr> 
gll, iEueld vi. ver. 663. 

19. PouPEiA, daughter of Sextua Pompelua, 
promlaed in marriage to Marcus Marcellua, A. 
U. 716. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus by his wife Sori- 
bonia, married Marcus Marcellus, A. U. 729, 
two yeara before bis death.— Dio Canlua, book 
xlvlii. 

20. Marcella the elder, daughter of Claudi- 
us Marcellus by his wife OotavJa, and sister to 
the Inst- mentioned Marcellus. She was first 
married to Apuleius, and afterwards to Vale- 
rius Messala. — Suec. Life of Aug. s. bS, 

21. Apoleius, hosband of Marcella the elder. 
He is thought to have been the son of Sextus 
Apuleius, who was consul A. U. 725. — Dio 
Cassias, book ilv, 

82- Apuleia Vahilla, daughter of Marcella 
the elder by her huibHnd Apuleius. She was 
also grand-niece to Augustua. Being oondemned 
for ^ultory A. U. 7TO, abe was banished two 
hundred miles from Rome. — Tacit. Annal. 11. 
s. 6a 

23. M. Valerius Mersala Barratur, second 
husband of Marcella the elder. He was consul 
A. U, 742.— Suetonius, Life of Aug uitus, s. 63. 
J/ife of Claudius, a. 26. 

24. M. Valkkii/s Mebrai,a, son of Valerius 
Measala Barbatus and of Marcella the elder. 
He was father of the famous Messalino. — Suet. 
Life of Claudius, s. 26. 

25. Domitia Lepida, dsiighter of Antonia 
the younger, by her husband Lneius Domitias 
Ai^nobarbus. She was the wife of the last-men- 
tioned Valerius Messala, and mother of Mea«H- 
lina ; a woman of debauched and profligate man- 
ners, and s yiolant impetuous spirit: in point 
of bsauty, riches, and vice, the rirsl of Agrip- 
pina, Nero’s mother. She was condemned to 
death A. U. 807.— Tacit. Annal. xl. s. .S7. 
'Annal. xll. s. 64. See SueL Life of Claudius, 
s. 26. Life of Nero, s. 7. 

26. Valejua Mxssalina, daughter of Vale- 
rius Munia and Domitia Lepida. She was wife 
to the empsTor Claudius ; a woman of furious 
and till then unheard of lewdoeas. While 
Claudius was at Ostia, the had the hardiness 
openly to celebrate her nuptials with SllJus, and 
for that unparalleled crime was pnt to death 
A. TJ. BOl. — Tacit. AnnaL xl. s. 26. Suet. 
iJfe of Claudius, s, 26. 

27. Marcella the younger, daughter of Clan- 
dius Mnrccilus and Octavln, sister to Augustus. 


She wM first married to M. Vipsanius Agrippo^ 
and afierwardB to M. Julius Antonios.- Sue- 
tonius, Life of Augustus, s. 63. Plutarch, Life 
of Mark Antony. 

For M. Vipsanius Aoripfa, see No. 47. . 

28. The isaae of Vipsanius Agrippa, by hia 
first wife Marcella, before he was married to 
Julia, the daughter of AngusiUH by his wife 
Scribonia.— Suet. Life of Aug. a G3. 

29. Marcus Julius Antonius, son of Mark 
Autouy the triumvir aud Fulvia hia wife. He 
married MarccIlH the younger, when repudiated 
by A^ippa. He was consul A. U. 744; a man 
ot libidinoDB passions. He was put to death for 
his adulteroiiB commerce with Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Angustua. The ode of Horace, Pincinmni 
^isauis studet etmufnri, is addressed to him. — 
Tacit. Annal. ill. a. IB. Annal. iv. a. 44. 
Horace, hook iv. ode 2. 

SO. Lucius Antosiu.s, sod of M. Julius An- 
toniua by Marcella the younger. On account 
of his father’s guilt with Julia, he was sent in 
his infancy to Marseilles, under a pretence of 
ei1uc4ition, but, in fact, to a place of ixlle. He 
died A. U. 778. 'I’aciL AnnaL iv. s. 44. 

31. Mare: Antony, the triumvir, son of 
Marcus Antonius the celebrated orator. He 
was the second bnsband of Octavlu, sister to 
Augnstus, A. U. 714; but being in love with 
Clwpatra, he repudiated Ortavla A. U. 722. 
After the assassination of Julius Caesar, he 
seised the public treasure, which was deposited 
m the tenifUc of Ojn. He was at all times a tur- 
bulent and dangerous citisen ; during the tri- 
umvirate, headlong, furious, and ojipresslve. 
The rage, with which he pushed on the pro- 
scription, rendered him detestable. The su- 

reme power was often within his reach, but all 

is actions proved him unworthy of that eleva- 
tion. He was defeated at Actium A. U. 72i. 
The murder of Cicero consigned his name to 
eternal infamy. By the manner of his death 
he effaced much of the shame that branded his 
former condnet. — See Velleius Paterculus, book 
il. 8. 60 and 87. Pliny the elder, book vil. ■. 
45. Plutarch, Life ot Antony. Cicero, Phi- 
lippic Orations. 

rbe iuscriptloDs of him on mcdali are, 
Mnrctu Arilonins, Marci films, Mnrci rtqhn, 
augiir, imfxrator, coiuid destfuaius ilerum cl 
tertinm, iriumtar reijniblicco conslituejuhz. 

32. Antonia the elder, daughter of Antony 
the tiiumvir by Octavia sister to Augustus. 
She married L. Dumitius i^nobarbus. She is 
called by Tacitus, Antonia the younger, which 
makes it probable that Mark Antony had a 
former daughter, called Antonia, by his wife 
Fulvia. — S m Tacit. Annal. iv. s. 44. Suet. 
Life of Nero, s. if. Plutarch, Life of ^Iiirk 
Antony. 

S3. Lurius Domitius iENOBAaaus, son of 
Cneius Domitius, one of the couspiratoi]^ against 
Julius Cnoar, and husband of Antonia the 
elder; a man of an Impetuous tynper, violent, 
proud, extravagant, and cruel, command- 
ed in Germany, and marched his army beyond 
the Elbe (Albli); and having psbetrated iRrthrr 
than any llouiAn had done oeforr him, lie oh- 
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.tallied the honour* of a triumph. He died 
A. U. 7^ Suet. Life of Nero, *. 4 . Taclt- 
AoniU. iy. *. ii. 


Si. CnIICTS DoMITIU* iENOBARHUe, un of 
the last-mentioned L. D. i^nobarbue, by Au- 
toiiia the elder. He married Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicn*, A. U. 781; wu con- 
sul A. U. 785, Hii life was a series of evil 
deeds. He was the father of Nero, and was 
useil to say, that from himself and Agrippina 
nothing good or valuable could be horn.— Suet. 
Life of Nero, a 6. TaciL Annal. iv. h. 75. 

For Ageippina, his wife, see No. 93. 

S5. Lucius Homitius Nsro, the sixth Homan 
emperor, son of Cneiun JJoraitlua JEn^ibarbun 
bv Agrippina the daughter of Gcrmaiiicus. 
She WHS gi'and-daughter to the famous Agrippn, 
by Julia the daughter of Augustus. Nero whs 
born 15th December, A. U. 790, the detestable 
offspring of two pernicious parents. He was 
called simply Domitius, till by the adoption of 
Claudius, A. U. 808, he passed into the Claiidian 
family, and took the name of Nero. He began 
his reign, A. U. 807, with such favourable cir- 
.cuiniitances, as, for a time, gave promise of a 
virtuous prince. His enormities, afterwards, 
delivered him down to the execration of ponter- 
ity. The burning of Home waa imputed Ui 
him. 'i'be Christian religion has to boast, that 
the foo of human kind was the enemy of lier 
moral doctrine. He was a burthen to himself, 
and detested hy all orders of men. He was 
condemned to die tnarc i)wji)nniu, by a decree of 
the sc'iiiite. He es4^a|»ed u public exee.ution, and 
died in a dastardly manner by his own baud, 
A. U. RSI, A. D. t>8. By his death the race of 
the CtBaars became extinct — Suet Jiifeof Nero, 
s. 0. Tacit. Annal. xii. s. 26; and sec Apj[»en- 
dix to Annals, book xvi. Flluy, book xxii. s. 
22 and Hi. 

The inscriptions on medala are, AVro Chiu- 
i/iitJt, Divi CUtudd Caxnr, AuguUus, Gn- 

mnidcuSj jKmhfex nutnjHus, impenUoTy iribunilia 
jH)lcslatCy paler imlrirv. 

36. OcTAviA, daughter of the emperor Clau- 
dius by Messalina. She was born A. U. 795. 
Brituiiiiiciis was her brother. She was r<ui- 
tracted to Lucius Silanus, but married to Nero 
A. LI. HOG; worthy of better times, and abetter 
husband. Nero repudiated her for t lie sake of 
Poppa’S. She wtu bBiiisbed to the island of 
I’andataria, and there put to death, A. I'. 815. 
— Tacit. Annal. xli. s. ,‘1, 25; and Annal. xlv. *, 
60, 04. Dio Cassius, book 1x1. 

For BaiTANNiCL'H, her brother, see No. 108. 

37. Porr.«A Sabina, daughter of Titus Ollius 
by Bopptea Sablnsu She was marrii’d first to 
Rufios CritpJnus: 2dly, to :\TQrcus Salvias 
Otho, afterwards emperor; and at length to 
Nero, A. U. 8J6. 'i'ne vices of her chamrtcr 
resembled thoM of the emperor. He loved her 
tenderly, yet killed her by a kirk on her womb 
when she was with child, A. U. 818. Her 
body waa not burnt, but filled with apices End 
depoHltei* in the monument of the CaMrars. 
'JTiree years after her death, Nero deilicaied a 
temple to her aaemory, with an Inscription, 7o 
Sadtiia the goddeu Vemu—Sabtva: de<B Venert. 
—Tacit. Annal. xiil. s. 45; Anual. xvi. s, 6. 
Suet Life of Nero, s. 36. Dio Cassius, book Ixlli. 


39. Claudia ArcuarA, daughter of Nrro 
and Poppwa, bom at Antlum A. T. 810 SIm* 
was soon after her birth dignifieil with thr till*, 
of Augusta. She died within four montlis to 
the great grief of Nero. She was canonized a 

godde« by a decree of the senate Tacit. Anual 

XV. B. 23. Suet Life of Nero, s. 36. 

Her inscription on medals Is, Diva Clai dia 
Nfbonis Fjlia; The goddtss Claudia, dan Attcr 
of Xciv. 

39. Statilia ]Mks«sai,iva, who drew her lin- 
eage through sevend descents fnmi Staldius 
'rauriiH. She was the tliird wife of Nero, wlio, 
to p4iBse8a her person, murdered Iier first hiisbiiiid 
Atticus A'p'itiiius A. 1’. HIH. — Suet. Jofe of 
Nero, B. S5. Tacit. Annal. x\. s. GH. 

40. Domitia, daughter of Antonia tlio eliler 
by Lucius A’^iiobarbus ; aunt to Nero, and the 
wile of PiiBsieniis Crispus. Nero di.stroyetl 
her by poiwtn A. U. 812. — Tacit. Annul, xiii. 
a. 19,21. Quintilian, hook vi. s. 1. 

For PASsitNif.^ Caisri's, see No. 94^ 

4-1. Caius Arnut Jr Nil's Sii- VNirs. lie was 
governor ol Spain, llj- the desire of Claudius 
he mari'ieil Domitia Ia'iikIh, the mother of 
AlesaaliuB, and whs mnui niter put t<» death by 
orderof that emperor, A. V. 7!I5. — Dio Cassius, 
book lx. 

42. Antoma the yoiiiigrr, scrund daugiiter of 
Antony the triumvir I»y Oetavia sister of Au- 
gustus. She mairiwl Nero DriisiiH, the brother 
of 'Hberius, and was the mother of (iermanicus ; 
a woman distliiguishHl by her beauty, and no 
less by her virtue. She survived Drusus, her 
hiisbftnd, many years, leading an t>xem]>lary life 
ill a state ol‘ wldowliood, anil by the whole 
tenour of iier conduct almoHi ec lipsing the lustre 
of her ancestors. — Pliny, lMH»k vii. s. 19. Suet. 
Life of Caligula, h. I. 'I'licit- Aniinl. iii. s. 3. 
Annal. xi. s. 3. Plufiinli, Life ol Aliirk An- 
tony. A tilcriiH Maximus, luMik i^. h. .1. 

4s3. Cah s 0(TAVirs (\>sa a, .Augustus, em- 
peror of Home. He was the non ol Cuius Oc- 
tavius hy hii n ife Atiu, wlio wii-, niece to Julius 
Cspsar. lie whs bom 2.’kl Sepleinlwr, A. I . 
G9I. At the age of nineteen ho took tlu; lead in 
the civil wars, and, in thn*e v«’ani after, not one 
ol the conspirators aguiiiNt Julius ('a^r (who 
had Riloptiil him for his son) survivetl the lory 
of the destructive sword. Sextus ihimiH'liiH 
was totally defeated in a naval engagement off 
the coast of Sleily. Lepidiin, one ol the triiim- 
vimle, was dismantled ol hii power; and Murk 
Antouy was overthrown at the buttle ol Ar- 
tiom. After those events, Octavius was tlio 
only surviving chief of tlie J ulinii party. He be- 
came enip>eror of Home, A. 1. ( . 724. 

During the whole i‘ourNe of his reign, pacific 
mensiireH were the olijei-t of his policy. Ijctters 
nourished, and men of genius met with encoiir- 
ngement. 13v his popular arts he gained the 
affectioiii of the people, with the title of Ai ctis- 
Ti'S, the Fatuer or ms ( ountst. Srvihls, 
Sarmatia, the f/aramautes and Bactrlant, India, 
and the people called the Seres, submllteil to 
his authority, and sent their ambassador* to 
nettle the tenns of a general peace. At Home, 
hiid the capital cities of the provinces, temples, 
order* of priesthood, ■accrdotal colIrge*» were 
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dediotted to him, oot only after hli death, but, 
in many plaeea, dorlDg hli life. He died at 
Nola OD the 18th of Aufuit, A. U. 767. HU 
oharaeter, itrictly examioed, waa more Hplendid 
for hli pulley tWi hU Tlrtaea. He owed bit 
eleratJou to the vices of Lepidos and Antony, 
and the abllltlea of Vipaaniiis Ai^rippa; but it 
redounds to his praise, that whac he gained by 
the prudenoe and valour of others, he waa able 
to support, by a well-judged system of policy, 
daring a space of four and forty years, it was 
said of him, that he found the oUy of Home 
made with brick, and he changed it to marble. 
Though deified, even during his life In some 
parts of the empire, he was taught hy various 
incidents, that be was no more than man. — See 
Suet. Life of Augustua Tacit, book i. of the 
Annals ; book xiil. a. 0. hlorus, book iv. chap, 
xli. Aui^ius Victor, chaji. 1. Pliny, book vii. 
s. 45. Seneca, de Cufisoiatione, ft4. 

Inscnptiom on ancicnl medeilt : 

Before his elevation to the supreme power, 
Octavius CasaTy irm of Uie deified Julius, imjiera- 
toTf Iriumtnr for the jmrj)osc of restoring the com- 
monwealth, consul, the assertor tf jyublic liberty. 

After his accesslou to the empire, Casar, Au- 
gustus, son of the defied Julius Ccesar, imjieralor, 
consul, chief jxmlif, and, with the tribumtuin 
power, father (f his country. 

After his aeatb, Divus Augustus, the deified 
Augustus. 

ii. Clodia, daughter of Publioa Clodiua by 
hliwife h'uJvU, ana daughter-in-law to Antony 
the triumvir. In order to conciliate terms of 
peace, Augustas married her, when she was yet 
of tender years ; but a quarrel taking place with 
Fulvia, her mother, Augustus repudiated her 
In her virgin state.— Suet. Life of Aug. s. 62. 

46. ScaiBOKiA, sister of Lucias Scrlbonlus 
LIbo, and wife of Aagustus. She had been 
married twice before to two men of consular 
rank, and by one of them, whose name was Sci- 
pio, she bad a daughter named Cornelia. Au- 
gustus repudiated Scribonia A. U. 715, and JJ- 
^a, in a tow years afterwards, succeeded to the 
embraces of rue emperor of llome. — Suet. Life 
of Aug. s. 63, Dio, book xlviii. Proper- 
tius, bMk iv. eleg. 2. 

46. J iJLiA, daughter of Augustus, by bis wife 
Scribonia, born A. U. 715. She waa married, 
first, to Marcellua; secoudly, to Agrippa; and 
thirdly, to 'Uberlui: a woman of dissolute con- 
duct, libidinous passions, and abandoned infamy. 
On account of her adulterous intrigues, she was 
banished by Augustus to the Island of Panda- 
torla A. U. 752. She was left there by Tiber- 
ius, to pine in want and misery. She died A. 
U. 707. — Pliny, book vii. s, 46. Dio, book Iv. 
Tacit. Anna!. 1. s, 53. Veil. Paterculus, book 
11. s. 100. 

For ber first husband, Marcus Marcxllus, 
see No. 18. 

47. Marcus ViriAKius Aqripfa; a man of 
low extraction, In his manners unpolished, even 
to a degree of rusticity. For those defects he 
made ample atonement by superior qualities: in 
war, a great commander; and through life a 
man of unblemished Integilty. He giiiiicd aig- 
iial victories both by land and sea, and by his 


brliliaot lucoMi established Aagastas tm Uts im- 
perial throne. A stranger to lettsn mod the 
fine arts, hs was, notwithstanding, the ftiend of 
science. At a time when geographies! know- 
ledge bad made little or ho progress, he framed 
a map of the world, and presented It to the pub- 
lic. Not only Rome but Italy was adorned, 
under his direction, with public buildings no 
less useful than magnificent. Augustus, to 
shows grateful sense of hli services and bis me- 
rit, rals^ him to three several oonsaishlps, and 
even made him his assooJste in the tribunitian 
power. On the death of Marcus Marcellui (see 
No. 18), Augustus chose him forhii son-in-law, 
and gave him in marriage his daughter Julia, 
then a widow, A. U. 733. Agrlppo, though a 
new man, bad the art of rising in the world 
with superior dignity. He died A. CJ. 748, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. Auguitua spoke 
his funeral panegyric — Annal. i. s. S. 
Pliny, book iii. s. 2 ; book vll. s. H ; book xxxv. 
8.4. Dio, book liv. Veil. Paterculus, book 11. 
s. 96. 

He was called In ancient medals, JJarctu 
Agripixs, son of Lucius, consul three times, com- 
mander of the fleet, and jn-afect qf the sea-coast. 

48. Caius CiBSAR, SOD of Agrippa and Julia, 
t)orn A. U. 734; adopted by Augustus as his 
son, prince of the Homan yonth, and consul 
elect. He was prematurely cut off, on his re- 
turn from Armenia, A. U. 727. Tacit. Annal. 
i. B. 3. Dio, book liv. 

He was married to Livia, the sister of Ger- 
manlcuB. — Tacit. Anna!, iv. s. 40. 

For Livia, bis wife, see No. 71. 

49. Ltjcius C^BSAR, son of Agrippa and 
Jnlia, brother to Caius Casar, born A. U. 737; 
adopt^ by Augustus into the ('aesarian family; 
styled prince of the Roman youth ; and declar^ 
consul elect He died at Marseilles on bis way 
to join the army In 8paio, in the month of Au- 
gust, A. U. 764. Tacit. Annal. i. i. 3. 

In aiioJent medals, both brothers are called, 
Cains and Lucius Ceesart, sons of Augustus, 
consult elect, jninces of the Roman youth. 

60. Majicub Aorippa Posthdmub, son of 
Agrippa and Julia; brother to Caius and Lu- 
cius; bom after his father’s death, A. U. 742. 
He was adopted by Augustus A. U. 757, and 
soon after, on account of his nneouth manners, 
and Blupid ferocity, banished to the island of 
Planasia. No kind of gnilt could be Imputed 
to him; no disgraceful nr fiagitious action was 
laid to bis charge ; and for that reason, Ai^s- 
tus, towards the end of bis life, began to rel^t 
He intended to restore him to his rank, and, it 
Is said, made a voyage to the isle of Planasia for 
the purpose of a reconciliation. Augustus, how- 
ever, did not live to carry his design into execu- 
tion. Agrippa Pusthumus was cut olT by order 
nf Tiberius, who made that murder the prst art 
of bis reign, A. U. 767. — Dio, book liv. Vel- 
leius Paterculus, book ii. i. 104. Tacit. An- 
Dsls, book i. B. 3, 6. FUny, book vii. s. 46. 

t 

61. Agrippina, dfliighter of Agrippa and 
Julia; grand-duugbter to Au^stus, and wife 
of Germanicus ; a woman of noble qualities, 
an edited spirit, and nnoonquenble chastity. 
Elate with tne pHde of virtue, and ooosolous of 
her illustrious birth, she scorned to bend to tbe 
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UTO(miMyi of Livla, thd mother of Tiberliu. 
She wai banished to the isle of PandaUria, and 
after rafferinfi erery barbarous outran from the 
cruelty of Tiberius, died iu misery A. U. 786. 

— Tacit. Annal. It. a. 12. Annal. ri. a 25. 
Annal. xlr. a 6S. 8ee supplement to book v. 
of tbe Aunals, s. 5. 

For GxaKANicoB, her husband, see No. 81. 

62. JuMA, daughter of A^ippa and Julia; 
sister to Afirippina, and grand-dauabter to Au- 
gustas. She married Lucius ACmllias Paulas, 
and, in all kinds of excess and vicious debauch- 
ery, distinguished herself as the rival of her mo- 
ther. In the reign of Augustus, she was con- 
demned for her adulterous practices, and banish- 
ed to the isle of Trimetus, A. U. 761. She 
died in exile A. U. 781.— Tacit. AnnaL iv. a 
71. 

63. Lucius Paulus, son of Paulus 

jEmillus Lepidus and his wife Cornelia. The 
father was censor A. U. 732. Lucius the son 
married Julia, the daughter of Agrippa and 
Julia.— Suet. Life of Augustus, a 04. Dio, book 
llv. 

54. Marcus ^milius LErinus, son of Lu- 
cius Aimilius Lepidus and Julia the daughter 
of Agrippa. He married DruslUa, and com- 
mitted adultery and inoost with her sisters. 
His Tices endeared him to Caligula He was 
condemned for treasonable practices, and put to 
death A. U. 792. Caligula, upon that occasiou, 
gave a donative to the soldiers, and ^ 

Maas THE Avenger three swords, which *iad 
been prepared by the contpiraUira— Dio, book 
lix. Suet Life of Caligula, a 24 and SO. lacit. 

Annal xiv. a 2- 

66. JEmilia Levida, the daughter of Lucius 
iEmlllus Paulus, and Julia, the da ash ter of 
Agrippa and Julia, consequently g™d.^aughter 
to Augustufi. She was contracted to Cisudios, 
afterwards emperor, when ™ 
yoong; and afterwards married to o‘- 

fiSnnf-Suet Life of CUud. a 96. Pliny, book 
vil. a 13. 

66. JuNtua SiLANUs, the hustand of the 
mentioned AEm.lla Lenlda Noting of h m 
can be said with certainty; but it is prolwblo 
that he was the Marcus Silanus who was joint 
consul with Lucius Norbanus Ilaccus, A. U. 
TTg.^Tucit Annal. 11. s. 69. 

57. Marcos Junius Silanus, son of Junius 

sif.i;us «.d 

WM* unbl«lrf.«i 

Ih^r. but that CJlguU odW 

f ’ noM^ calf. Ho was proconsul of 
A5a^d,ty Nero’s order, taken off by poison, 
a!u.^ -Tacit Annal. xlli. a J. 

6fl. The wife of Marcus Ju^us Silanus, and 
tb^ot?er of Lucin. sWnus Toi^ualua The 
name is ifVt to be found in any historian. 

50 Lucius 8rf.ANU8ToaQUATUi, son of Mar 

cuSjnuri^ Silanos, who wss 

Algustua Without being ^ 

^iK^naxlons 

ous birth and tbe mcKiwty of bis yot^, ■« was 


put to death by Nero, A. IJ. 8)8 — Tarit. An- 
na]. xvl. a 7, 8, 9. 

60. Ludiua JuNiL'9 Silanus, son of Junius 
Silanus and A^miUa Leoida (see No. 55 and 
&h). Tbe emperor Claudioi had promised him 
his daughter Ootsvia in marriage, A. U. 794, 
but soon after broke off the match, and left Sl- 
laiius to choose his mode of death, A. U. 802- — 
Dio, book lx. Tacit Annal. xii. s. S, 8. 

61. Junius Silamts Torquatus, son of .iu- 
nius Silanus and jEmilia Leplda, who was great- 
grand -daughter to Angustua A pedigire de- 
rived from the Junian family, and rendered still 
more illuitrinus by his relation to Augustus, 
made him obnoxlnus to the jealousy of Nero. 
He died by that emperor’s order, A. U. 817. 
Both he and Lucius Silunns Torqintus were 
cat off in the mouth of June, for which reason 
the name was changed to that of Germaiiicus. 
—Tacit Annul, xv. s. 35. Annal. xvi. s. H and 
12. Dio, book Ixil. 

62. JuNiA Calvjna, daughter of Junius Si- 
lanus and .Emilia l^epida. She w as married to 
VitelliuB, who was afterwards emperor. Distin- 
guished by her lieaiity and Illustrious birth, she 
preserved an unblemialied character, but providted 
her enemies by a fierce and uncom]dying spirit. 
By the malice and insidious arts ot Agrippina 
the younger, she was banished out ol Italy, but 
recalled by Nero A. U. Hl2. She lived to the 
time of Vespasian.— Tacit Annal. \il. s. 4 and 

Annal. xiv. s. 12. Suet Lifeof Vesp. s, 23. 

63. ViTELLiiiR, SOU of Luclus Vltelllus tbe 
censor and bis wife Sextilia. He married JunU 
Calvina, and was consul A. U. t-Ol. Lpo** 
gome dlsaenslon between him and bis wife, a 
divorce took place some time before A. U. 802. 
—Tacit Annal. xl. s. 23. Annal. xil. s. 4. 
Suet Life of Vitelllus, s. 3 and 18- 

04. IjEEinA, daughter of Junius Silanus and 
JEmilia Lepida. She was married to Cal us 
Cassius, govejiior of Syria. An accuiatloii al- 
leglng various crimes was lubonied against her, 
but referred to the judgment of Ncio, A. U. 
818.— Tacit Annal. xvl. s. H, 0. 

CTi Caii •< Caksius, govenior of S\ri^ and 
husband of Leiiida. He w^u celebrated for hii 
.uperior knowledge of the laws; but Mng 
charged with having, among the images ol hla 
ancMtora, ihr picture or .Wtue ol thi 
Cuslue, will! »n iliicnptloii, io <>/ 

jxirly. hr, wm. banished to Jand of &rdiui«. 
A. U. hlB.— lacit Annal. xli. •. H, 1- 
nal. xvi. s. 8, 9. 


66. Livia, calleil also Livia Dhi silla, and, 
after the death of Augustus, Julia Ai gujta. 
She was the daughter of Livins Drusus CUu- 
dUnr Her fi.lt hu.ba..d w.. ^ 
dius Nero; being divorced from him, she mar- 
Augustus X L. 716. A woman of il^s- 
triouB birth; elegant in her ftrm and mannen, 
of high ambitir, and an overbearing spirit 
She had the skill to manage the ".rf* 

Augustus, and the dark diwimulallon of 
lo^ a implying and obliging wife, and after- 
^UpeJiou. mother. Her «imliy^^ 
GOTianlcus and hli wife Agrippina was subUe, 
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iJOM, and UDreleDting. She died A. U. 782, *at 
the age of 80. — VeUeloi FaU book il. a. 76.' 
Suet. Life of 'I'iberloi, i. 3 and i. Dio, book 
sdrllL Tacit. Aoiim]. book. r. a. 1. 

Her loBcriptJona on ancient medaia; Liiia 
AuguUOj Jutiih Attgioto, mother ^ her countiy. 

After her death : The deified Lwiat wife cj the 
deified Avg\utu$t the deified Julia Augusta. 

67. Tibxrius Claudiub Naao, the drat boa- 
band of Lida, and by her the father of 'Hberiua, 
alterwarda emperor, and of Nero Claudios 
Dnuue (for whom see No. 79.) He obtained 
the dlgultlea of prator and pontiff; a man of 
brilliant talents and extensive leaming. He 
attached himself to Antony the triiimvir; and 
after the defeat of that j^rty, he withdrew with 
hla wife Livitt and llheiina, then an infant 
about two yeara old, into Sldly. A. U. 714. 
Livia fled from Augnatu^ her destined husband, 
and Tiberias from his futnre father by adop- 
tion. Tiberias Claudius Nero made bis peace 
with Augustus, and resigned his wife A. U. 
716. He died three yearn after, A, U. 719. — 
Veil. Put, bcx.k 11. a 75. Suet. Life of Tiber- 
ius, s. 4 , 6. Dio, book xlvli. 

68. TiHKairi Nano, sou of Tiberias Clao- 
diua Noroby Livia bis wife, bom 16tli Novem- 
ber, A. IJ. 712; adopted by Angustns A. U. 
767, and emperor of Rome A. U. T&l. He died 
on the 17th of March A. U. 790, after a reign of 
three and twenty ycai's. Julius Ceesar lul^ued 
his county ; Augustus cherished the conouer- 
ed ; and 'Tiberius \pade them croach in bondage. 
He established slavery, and despised the servile 
spirit of the men that submitted with passivo 
ODOdtence. He hated eminent virtue, and was 
at the Kme time the enemy of vice. Such jarr- 
ing iiements have been rarely mixed in the com- 
podtlon of one man ; iluotaating between good 
and evil, and bv turns inclined to each, he did 
every thing by fits and sudden starts of passion. 
Before be rose to the supreme power, he distiii- 
gnlthed himself by his warlike spirit When 
master of the Roman world, dissimulation was 
the prominent f^tore of his character. When 
he bad waded far in guilt and flagltions deeds, 
he lay on the torture of the mind m restless ecstasy, 
Ooaued by bli consdenos, and alarmed by con- 
stant suspicions, he fled from danger to the isle 
of CapretB, but could not fly from himself. He 
was often heard to utter a most horrible wish, 
expressed in a Greek verse : 

iS-aptrTtf ytum wv^i. 

Me tnortuOf terra misceatur igni. 

“At my death let the earth be involved in 
flames. He called FrJom the happiest of men, 
because his kingdom perished with him.— Veil. 
Fat book il. s. 75. Tacit In the lix first An- 
nila, passim, ihlny, book xxvlll. s. 2. 

Inacriptions on ancient medals: Tiberiiu 
Casar, Augustus^ son cf the deified Au^stvs, 
itfiI>ercUor, augur^ cliiif jnnliff't vetted with the 
trihunitian power. 

(ffl. VipsANiA AaaipriNA, daughter of Mar- 
cus VlpsaDius Agrippa by his first wife Fom- 
ponia, won was the grand-daughter of Atticus, 
to whom Cicero addressed the weH-knowu col- 
lection of letters. Vipaania Agrippina was first 
married to Tiberius, the emperor, but by him 
uuwlllingiy repudiated during her pregnancy, 
to make way for a match with Julia, the daugh- 


ter of Augustns. — Tacit Annal. book i. a. L',. 
Suet Life of 'Hbeiius, a. 7. Dio, book llv. 
After her divorce, she married Asliiiui Gallus, 
the SOB of Asinlus FoUlo, the consul and cele- 
brated orator, the favourite of Augustus, and, 
what il now of more consequence^ celebrated by 
Horace and VlrgU. Of all the children of 
Agrlpjta, she is the only one that died a natural 
death, A. U. 778. 'iVlt. Annal. book lii. s. 
19. 

For Abimus Gallus, see Tacit Annal. book 

i. B. 8. 

70. Drdsus C.S£SAa, ion of Tiberius by Vlp- 
sania Agrippina, who was repudiated in her 
pregnancy. He waa bom A. U. 73U ; a youth 
of a towering spirit, impatient of an equal, 
addicted to liquor, and in that vice the rival 
of bis father. He married Livia, otherwise 
called Llvill^ who waa debanched by SHanus, 
and drawn into a plot against her basband’H 
life. Dnisus bad been three times oonsnl, and 
waa every day rising to eminence In the state, 
when Sejanuspot an end to bis days by poison, 
A. D. 776.— Tacit. Annal. book i. s. 56; book 
iv. s. 3 and 8. Fiiny, book xiv. s. 22. 

Insertions on ancient medals : Dnuus Ctrsar 
Won (f Tiberius, grandson to the deified Augustus, 
iwntiff, consul, vested with tribuniliau jwwer. 

71. Livla, or Livilla, daughter of Nero 
Claudius Drusua faec No. 79} by bis wife An- 
tonia the yoonger ?see No. 42). She was sister 
to Germanicus, and also Claudius the emperor. 
Her first huiband was Cains, the ton of Agrip- 
pa; after his death she married Drusus the son 
of Tiberius. Sejanns seduced her affectionB 
tisnn her husband. Engaged in a course of 
adultery with that fiagitlous minister, she hoped 
to rise with her paramour to the imperial dig- 
nity, and with that ambitious view conspired 
against her husband. Her guUt being after 
wards fully detected, she was put to death b 
order of Tiberias (see Supplement to AnnaU 
book V. a. 38, S9) ; and by a decree of the senatt 
her pictoree and statues were all destroyed, and 
her memory branded with Infamy. — Suet. Life 
of Claudius, s. 1. Life of Tiberiu^ ». 62. Tacit. 
Annal. book iv. e. 3 and 40; book vi. s. 2. 
Dio, book Iviil. 

72. TiBxaiUB, son of Drusus Cesar (see No. 
70) Slid Livilla (No. 71), grandson to 'flberius 
the enmeror, bom wltli a twin-brother A. U. 
772. Tiberius was so elated with Joy on that 
occasion, that he boasted of the birth of twins, 
as an event which bad never happened to any 
Homan of equal rank. Caligula deprived him 
of the Buccesiion and his life, A. U. 790.— 
Tacit Annal. book 11. i. 84. Dio, book llx. 

73. Tuk twin-brother of Tiberius (No. 72), 
the son of Drusus and Livia, or Lmlla, die^l 
when about fonr years old, A. U. 776, — -Tacit. 
Annal. book il. a. 84 ; book Iv. s. 16. His nami 
is no where mentioned. 

74. Julia, daughter of Drusus Ci^sar (No. 
70) and Livia (No. 71), married first to Nero 
Cmar, son of Germsnicos and a^gripplna, aric, 
afterwards to Rubdlius Blandus. She was cut 
off by the malice of Mesnlina A. U. 796. — 
Tacit Anna], book ill. s, 29; bonk vL s. 27; 
book xlii. s. 19 and 82. Dio, book lx. 
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For Nero Lear, Mm of Germantcoi uid i luipidoDi of beknf poUoued by the routriTmnce 
Agrlppluii the hoaband of Julia, we No. 8S. | of LWia, the mother of I'ibenue, and the tII- 

JUnjof Fiio aod Plancloa, A. LJ. 7^2, in the 
7^ Rubelliui Blabdcs, eon of a Roman I thirty-fint year of hla ■«. The fuDenl oere- 
knight, and the eecond biubaod of Julia, the j mooy wu performed et Aotloch. Gennauicua 


daughter of Druaoi (we No. 70). He wai 
married to her A. U. 786. — TaoiL N>ok 

tI. b. 27. Dio, book IviiL 


76. 


UJUUJ TW mm i^iiviauvu wa aaajMwwji ULuauaa^aa* 

luooeeded to hie lather in the affectioui of the 
Roman peopla Of gentle mannera, mild and 
gracloiii to all, he waa beheld with plmaure, and 
heard with applauar. Ambition, if we except 


' nearu wicn appiauar. j.imDiuun, ii wr except 
RuBiLLinfl Plai7td 8, eon of Rubelliue ! the lair dealre of being dlitinguiahed by his vir- 
rife Jolla. Ihepopnllir Toloe I tuea, bad no influenw on hie conduct. Uiide- 


Rlandua and hia wife Jolla. Ulie popollir Toloe ^ tuea, bad no influence on hie conduct. Uiide- 
markod him out a proper person to aucceed to I benched pleaaurp, he diacharged all the duties 
the imperial dignity, and for that reoaoii he wai of an upright citizen and an able officer. Ho 
put to death by Nero A. LJ. 816.— Tacit. An- ! commanded the Roman legions in Germany; in 
nal. book xill. a la book xir. a 22 and &S. | war vli^rioua, and In pe^ 


77. Awtibtia Pollutia, daughter of Lucius 
Antiatlai Vetua, and wife of Rubelliui l^autua 
(No. 76). She waa put to death with her father 
and Sextia, her mothcr-ln-law, A. U. 818. Her 
crime waa, that, while the lived, Nero conild- 
er^ her and her ftunJly aa a living reproach for 
the murder of her huibaud ilubdliuit Plautna 
—Tacit Anna], book xvJ. a 10 and II. 

7B. A ROW of Tiberius the emoeror bv Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus (see No. 46). He 
was bom at Aqulleia, and died in hia Infancy 
A. U. 747. Hii name ii no where mentioned. 
—Suet Life of Tlberlua, a 7. Dio, book Iv. 

79. Nxao Claudius Dausus, son of Tiberius j 
CJaudlua Nero (we No. 67) and Idvia, after- 
wards married to Aoguatna Tiber! ua the em- 
peror waa hia elder brother. He waa bora A. ^ 
U. 716. A youth, aaya Velleius Patercului, of 
aa many virtuea aa prudence can acquire, or bu- 
miui nature can admit. The fine ode of Ho- 
race, Qualem rtUHutntm fulminu nlilmiy book iv. 
ode 4, written in the year of Home 743, displays 
his military character in the brightest colours. 
He rose to the highest civil offices, such as pi^ 
tor, sdile, and consul. He commanded the 
Roman army in Germany, and fur hU Wctorlea 
obtained the name of Gekkamcus, He was 
fatherof the famouB Germanicus by Antonia the 
younger (eec No. 42). Ho died A. U. 7i5 ; the 
pride of the Claudian family, and the lavourite 
of the Roman people. Augustus "Is fu- 

neral panegyric, and in hU apeech opred upa 
fervent prayer to the gods, that dl luture 
Bars might rewmble him, and that his own death, 
whenever It should happen, eqo^y 

bonourable and as slncordv 
Life of Claudius, a \ i 

Dio, book Iv. Viderlut Maximus, book iv. a Ip 

^loMTiptlon on ancient colni: Nero Claudius 
Jhvtutt Germanicus, imjkrater. 

For Axtoxia the younger, the wife of Dru- 
sus, ace No, 42. 

HO Sons of Dmaua and Antonia ITiey died 

before A. U. 745, and their uamee aie now an- 
-Suet. Lile of CUudlus, a 1. 

ui GasMAMicua C.*sAa, aoii of Nero Clou- 

;kW.MJs 

tii^ WMF — , roprenw P»^. 

jrr^lr»nt.ye. H« Slrf oa hi. «- 

• «w?ir£typt. no* without rtroof 


vanquished. Poes owed of great accomplish- 
ments, he was in nothing iuferior to Alexander, 
and free from the vices of that warlike chief. 

He was on the side of virtue greatly his superi- 
or. Home deplored his death, and with him 
lost all hopea of seeing the old constitution re- 
stored. Foreign natioDs paid their tribute of 
respect to his memory.— laidt. Annal. book i. 
a 4 S3, 34, 42, fitc, J book ii. a 72, 75. Dio, 
book Iv. 

Inscriptions on ancient coins: (jcmianicus 
Canar, sail of Tiberius Augustus, grandson to the 
deifietl Augia/iu, consul. 

After his death, in the reign of his son LaJI- 
guJa: Germanicus Ctesar, father of C<rtar Au- 
gusius, the deified Germanicus, 

For AoBirriNA, his wife, see No. 61 

82. N*ao C.KSAE, son of Germanicus and 

Agrippina He married Jull^ of 

Drusiis the son of Tiberius (see No. 70), A. U. 
773. By the wicked arU of Sejaiius he wua 
banished to the isle of Pontla, and there put to 
death A. U. 734.- Tacit. Aimd. *»; “■ 

59, 60; book v. i. 3, 4. Suet. Life of liberlus, 
a 64. Dio, book Will. 

For Julia, the wife of Nero Cwar, see No. 

74. 

83. Dauhcs Cmhah, am of Gerrawicui and 
Agrippiiis, brother to Nero LV«r »nd G* '«“>*• 

after wards emperor. He married ‘'^^**** 

p.da, who was induced by Snanus to 

CuHband. Deluded himself l»v the arto of that 

evil minisWr, he umspin^ 

brother, Nero Ciesar. He 

Home by order of liberlus, aud died 

ment A. U. 786.— Tacit Annal. book iv. a 60; 

book vi. a 23, 24. Dio, book Ivin. 

Inscriptions on ancient coins Ctfsar, 

Dnuni Ccewar, duumvm. 

84. .Emilm L«rinA, daughter 
Lepidue, and wife ot Uruiu. 

She wa^ engaged In an adulterrae cummeroe , 

wlth^a^ul and euberned be that -"W I”" 

ritart to carry a clandeatlue 

SSlSnd to th. ear of Tlberiua 

ing her crlIne^ the w*» P™*®*^ ^ 

thir alife; but belug 

tb. race «f I"'®™,':":,**'; Pj JLk w 
days A. U. 789.— Iwlt. Annal. book. iv. aw, 

book vl. a 27, 40. 


bloom of life, muclj 

tua-Suet. Lift of Caligula, a 7 and 8. 

4S 


BOD of Germanicus »d 
mauDera, aud 
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66 . Caiui CiiiAK, better kDOWD bf the name fither Moroue LoUlm, aeoamuUted froiD tb< 
df CauauLAf foarth emperor of Rot^ tbe eoo spoil of plondered pro^oeee.-^FllDy, book ix, 
of Oennenlcaeand A^ppioa. He wm bom at ooap. Sfi, a. 67. Suet Life of Culgula, 85, 
Anthnn Slit Aofuet^ toe oonialafalp df Go*- Dio, book Uz. 
manleoi aad FoDtelaa Capito, A. U. 706. He 

practlMd tbe art! of diMimulatJon during the life 90. M[ix>mia Caebovlai daughter of VeBtUio, 
of Tlberlua, and bad tbe ikill to oonoeal bla whom Caligula married when abe waa adranced 
real character. Haring obtained tbe aorerelgn in her pregnancy, A. U. 792. In thirty dayi 
power, he threw off the maak, and ahowed him- after abe was ddlvered of her child. She wai 
■elf a monater of rice and cruelty. He wished the wife of tbe worat of men, and her own vlca 


with impious arrogance to be wonhipped aa a 
1 ^, and was at the tame time a tyrant of aarage 
ferocity, the aeourge of human kind. Hia d^ 
light in blood was lo keen and ardent, that he ! 
was often heard to expreee his wiih, th^ the Ro- 
man j)eopie had but one neekf that he might at a 
blow det^y the \ohole race. He dinipated in lesa 
than a year the whole treasure left by Tlberlua^ 
computed to be an immense sum. Nor can thia 
be wondered at In a man who spent for one 
dinner a hundred thouaaod aesteroe^. Costly 
and effeminate In his dreaa, he was so extrava- 
gant aa to appear In sheei composed of pearl. 
He was slatn by Cassius Cherea, tribune of 
a pnetoiian cohort, on the fourth day of the 
Palatine games, A. U. 794; a man, saya Seneca, 
designed by nature to show what the wont 
vices can do In the height of power.— Seneca do 
Consolat. c. lx. Suet. Life of Caligula, a. 8, 
97,68. Pliny, hook vli. s. 6 ; bookxxxriL s. 2. 
TadL AnnaL nook vl. s. 20. 

Inscrlptiona on ancient coins : Cams Qrsar 
jiugustus GeTTnanicuSj son of Tiberius Augustus, 
grandson to Augustus, great-grandson to the defi- 
ed Augustus, Catiu Ccesar, a god and emperor. 

As adopt^ eon of Tiberius, he was grandson 
to Augustus; as the son of Germanious, he was 
great-grandson. 

87. Claudla, daiuhter of M. Silanns, mar- 
ried to Caligula A. U. 706. She died in child- 
bed. Suetonius calls her Junia Claudilla.— 
Tacit. Annul, book vi. s. 20. Suet. Life of Cali- 
gula, s. 12. 

68. LiriA OaiBTiLLA ; called by Dio, Corne- 
lia OaxsTkiTA. She was on the point of marry- 
ing Cains CalpumioB Piso, when Csligula, en- 
amoured of her beauty, carried her off by force, 
and In a few days after r^udisted her, — Suet. 
Life of Caligula, s. 26. Dio, book llx. 

69. Lolli A Paulina, grand-^ughter of Mar- 
cus Lollius, who was tutor to Caius Ciesar, tbe 
son of Agrlppa (No. 48), and drew on himself 
a load of dligrace aUd obloquy on account of the 
prodigious presents, which he received with a 
rapacTona band from tbe oriental princes. His 
daughter Loliia PauliuB was married to Cali- 

« |ula. The emperor ravished her from Caius 
Idemmiaa Remilna and in a short time after 
dismissed her from his embrmoes. Pliny assures 
us, that he saw her, not at a time of public fes- 
tivity, hot at a moderate entertainment, placed 
At the baoquetlng-table, in a drees ovei^arged 
with Jewels and pearls, artfully Intermixed and 
blended, tangled in her hair, shining on her 
head, at her ears, round her neck, with rich 
bracelets on her arms, and her fingers loaded 
with lings ; the wbele of this laboui^ magnlfl- 
eenoe^was not worth lees than four hundred 
thousand sesterces. Pliny adds, that this enor- 
mous display was not a present from the em- 
peror, but ^ of It the wealth of her gimud- 


made her worthv of sndi a oonnexioo. Cali- 
gula was killed A. U. 794; and in a few day 
after, Cherea, who despatched the tyrant, order 
ed Cffisonla and her daughter to be put to death 
that DO remains of tbe tyrant’s family should bi 
suffered to exist. She died with a degree o 
fortitude that would have done honour to a bet 
ter character. Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 26, 59 
Dio, book Jix. Pliny, book vii. s. 6. 

91. Julia DausiLLA,daogbter of Caligula am 
Milonia CsBeonia. Her frantic father carriec 
her to the temples of all the goddeeses, and dedi 
Gated her to Alinerya, as to uie patroness of hei 
education. She discovered In her infancy strong 
indications of the cruelty that branded ^th hei 
parents. She suffered death with her motbei 
(see No. 90). — Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 25 am 
59. Dio, book lix. 

62. Two sons of Germanioos and Agrippina, 
who died iu their iufsu^. Their names nol 
recorded.— Suet Life of daligula, s. 7 and 6. 

99. Agaippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, boru A. U. 769. She was married 
three times ; first, to Cneius Domitius iEuobar- 
bus, A. U. 781 ; secondly, to PassienuB Crispus; 
thirdly, to the emperor Claudius, A. U. UOl. 
She was a woman of violent paaaious, unbound- 
ed ambition, and at the same time distiuguJHhed 
by her literary acoompliahments. By ffiiDubar- 
bus, her first husband, she was the mother of 
Nero, whose name is now another word for the 
moat savage cruelty. Nero was bom A, U. 
7UO (No. 85). By that execrable parricide 
Agripplua was barbarously murdered A. C. 
812. — Tacit. Aunal. book il. a. 54; book iv. a. 
69; book xii. s. 61 : book xiv. a, 6, 7, 6. Suet. 
Life of Caligula, s. 7. Dio, book lx. 

For Cneius Doiutiub .^nobarbub, her first 
husband, and the father of Nero, see No. S4. 

94. Passienub Crispus, a oelehratod orator, 
and twice consul. He was first married to 
Domitia (aee No. 40), and secondly to A^ip- 
pina. A ahrewd Baying of his concerning Cali- 
gula is well known ; There never was a better 
servant nor a worse master. Upon other ooca- 
sloni he was used to obsoTe, We all oppose the 
door to Jlaliery, but none of us shtU if."- Pliuy, 
book xvi. c. 44, B, 91. TWIL Aunal. book vi. 
a. 20. Seneca, Qumit. Natoral. book iv. Pre- 
face. 

For Claudius, the third husband of ^Agrip- 
pina see Na 100. 

96. Drusilla, daughter of Cerm^oua and 
Agrippina, born A. U. 770. She was first 
mmiTied to Lucias Camius Le^nua A. U. 786, 
and afterwards to Marcus ALmilius Lepidus. 
Caligula, her brother, had an incestuous lu- 
trigue with her; and after her death, which 
banned A. U. 791, he oanonlzed her for a 
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roddeM bT tb« miDfl of Famtuxa. On tfaitoo- 
oadon LMm Gomlniiu declared on hie oath, 
that be had eeeo her In her aaoent to heaven. 
For thli extraordinary teetlmony be wae amidy 
rewarded by Cal I Tacit AnoaL yL a. 16 . 

Snet Life of Callgiila, i. 7 and 24 . Dio, book 
llx. 

On ancient colni : Drualla Augusta. 

96. Lucius Cassiui Longinus, maTried to 
Dnuilla (No. 95). He waa rala^ to the con- 
■ulshlp A. U. 7^, and afterwards stood forth 
the accQBer of Druiiu, hli wife’s brother (see 
No. 83). SaeL Life oif Caligula, a 24. Tacit 
Anna], vi. i. 15. Dio, book Ivili. 

For Mabcos Almilids Lepldos, the secoud 
husband of Driuilla, see No. 5-t 

97. Julia, daughter of Gennanlcua and 
Agrippina, c^led by Suetonius Livjlla. She 
was bom A. U. 771. Caligula, on account of 
her debaucheries, ordered her to be conveyed to 
the isle of Pontia, A. U. 7lf2. She was recalled 
In the reign of Claudius ; but Messallna, without 
any crime alleged, contrived to drive her Into 
bunitihment, and afterwords put her to death, 
A. U. 796.— Suet. Life of Caligula, a. 7 and 21. 

‘ Life of Claudius, a. 29. Dio, book llx. 

96. Quinctilius Varus, son of Claudia Ful- 
chra, who waa cousin to Agrippina. He mar- 
ried Julia (No. 97). An accusation wan framed 
against him by Domitius Afcr and Dolabdla, 
A. IJ. 780.— Seneca, Controv. book i. •. 3. 
Tacit A Dual, iv. s. 52 and 66. 

99. Mahcos ViNiriDS. He married Jolia 
(No. 97) A, U. 786; was twice consul, but, by 
a wicked stratagem of Messalina, was destroyed 
by poison A. U. 7911. It was to this man, in 
the year of his oonsulshlp, that Velleius later- 
culus dedicated his elegant compendium of the 
Roman History ; a work admired for the beauty 
of the style, but debased by the fulsome praise 
of Tiberius and Sej anus.— Tacit Animl. vi. 15. 
See Supplement to Annals, v. s. 11. Dio, book 


bU In repoaeaud Indolwice, loUtemura 
and the arto. He was not entirely void 
of taste. His oomposltiuns in Greek, as well as 
Latin, were written with purity and erco ele 
gano^ Two piecei of a bran uble hau been 
^ engraved a speech 

of Claudius, in oharacten so plaiuly legible, that 
Dotteville (in his edition of iacilus) hu given 
an exact copy, fulthfuily compared with the ori- 
ginal (see at the end of his Notes to Annals, 
Book xil). — Suet Life of Claudius, s, 2, 10, 41, 
42. Tacit Aimal. xii. il 69. Seiieca, A/weWa- 
kiiUotij. Pliny, book xxxvi. c. 15, a 24. 


101. pLAiiTiA Uri.ulakilla, daughter of 
Aulua Plautius, who had enjoyed the splendour 
of a triumph. She was the first wile of the em- 
peror Claudius, and by him rejiudisled on ac- 
count of her licentious nisiinen, and sauspicioii 
of homicide that hlackciieil lier rbantclcr. — Suet. 
Life of Claudius, s. 26. Dio, book lx. 


102. Dnesus, son of the emperor ('laudius 
and Urgul.iniUn. A match between him snil 
the daughter of Sejanus was projected hy tbst 
ambitious favourite A. U. 77S ; but Drusus, as 
y c't of tender yeani, lost liis life by an strident. 
A i>ear, which in a playful manner he had loss- 
e<] up in the air, fell into his mouth and choked 
him. — Suet. Life ol Claudius s* Sf7. Tacit An- 
nal. iii. s. 29. 

103. Claupja, daughter of L rgulanilla. She 
was horn in less than five months otter her mo- 
ther’s divorce from Clauduis; and yet the eno- 
|>eror thought proper to disown her as his child, 
alleging that she was l>egol by one of his freed- 
men, and as such he onleretl hrr U> he left naked 
at her mother’s door.— Suet Life of Claudius, s. 
27. 

104. Llia Petxna, daughter of Quiiitui 
ifilius Tiihero, who was consul A. L . 743. 
She WRH the wcoiid wife of ( lainlius, but on 
some frivolouN fH Co^Joii noon repud ioled.— Suet. 
]5fc of Claudius, s. 26. 


lx. 


100. Tibirius CLAuniiiB Drubus Gebmani- 
ci R, fifth emperor of Uomc. He was son to 
Nero Claudius Drusui (No. 79) and Antonia 
the younger (No. 42); he was bro^w to Ger- 
manicuB; horn at Lyons /^Logduni; A. U. 744. 
He discovered In the first dawn of Infancy a de- 
gree of duiiiess that bordered on stupidity. He 
irrew up bo Bluggish in body and mind, that An- 
loDiH hfs mother often declared that he wasan m- 
Twrfect production, sent into the world un fin iib- 
S by the hand of Nature. He succ^^ to the 
supreme power A. U. 794, during the whole of 
hii^ reign rovenied altogether 
his frwSmen. He ™ polwned by wntri- 
vance of Airippina his wife, and died on Ae 
18th of Ocu!W, in the X U 

Hge and the fourteenth year of hie i^, U. 
K 07 After his death he was nombet^unong 
the sods. His deification was treated 
t^pt and ridicule by Seneca, In 
, * ..ntiMiid Claudii Ca-saru Jpocolokiutom. 

i humour i. oftni coarw, uiA, upon 
ed ; but tn« nu ^ 


106, Antoma, daughter of the emperor Clsu- 
diuiHnd.Llia Petina. Clhudinhgave her away 
in marriage to Cneius Pompeius (we No. lOti), 
and afterwards to Cornelius Sylla (see No. 107). 
Nero, after the death of Poppies, pro|Ktted to 
marry her; and his offer being rejected, he con- 
demned her to suffer death, on a pretendrt 
charge of plotting against the state.-Suel. L Ife 
of C^dius, s. 27. Lifeol Nero, s. 36. Iscit 
Aunal. xil. h. 6B. 

106. Ckeii s PoJii Eius, a youth of noble d^ 

scent, married to Antonia ^ 

He was some time after nut to death 
Claudius,- Suet. Life of C luudiui, s. 27 and 29. 

107. Falstl;. CoRsnitis Svi la, of illurtri- 
oiis birth, the serond hu^hsIld of Antonia (I^ 
106) He was banished by Nero into Narboa 
Gaui, and there put to death by a^int des- 
patched from Rome, A. U. 

ClfludluB, s. 27. iacit. AnnsL xiii. s, 23. xlv. 

P^ir Messamna, the third wife of Claudius, 
•ee No. 26. 

Jt«. HaiTANMcis, son of Claudius tndMes- 
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mUda, bord U of Febroary, A. U. 791 Bj hli 
blrtb. and hli fatbor'i intoatioitf who oarrUd 
him Id hit armi and raoommend^ him at heir 
apparent to the iffeetloai of the army, he wat 
next in lueoettion to the torerelratT ; bat by 
the artfol policy of Afiippina, the ronrth wife 
of CJaadloi, hie wat pottpoaed to Nero, and 
afterwardt dettroyed by poltoo, In the foar> 


taeoth year of hit tfe, A. U. C. 806.— Suet 
'Lift of Glandlot, at?. Tadt. AnnaL xil. t. 
S5 : zill. a. 16 and 16. 

For OoTATiA, the titter of BrltaDoloae, tee 
No.'90. 

For AaaimirA, the mother of Nero by Do- 
mitiua ^Dobarbua, and afterwardi the wife of 
Clandlui, tee No. 93. 
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Aon^TPL, tee VipMnlni Agrlppc 

ArrlpfM Poithoraoi * 

AgilpplM. lee Vip«tnl* AffripplM. 

AgripplD*. daogbter of Affripp* and w1f« of Ger- 

maulcoB ^ 

Agrippina, daughter of Germanlctu iod mother of 

Nero ^ 

AntiiHa PoUutia, wite of RubeUiui Plantoa < 

Antonia the elder, daoghter of Octaria and Antony 

the triumTlr 

Antonia the younger, titter of AntoDla the elder, 
and wife of Nero Claodlni Dratut < 

Antonia, daughter of the emperor Claudlut 1* 

AntonioB, ton of JoJiut Antonlua 
Antony the trlnniTir, hotbaod of Octeria 
Antonlua (M. JaUui), hotbMid of Marcella the 
younger 

AppluB Juniut ailanut, hutbnnd of DomlUa Lepida 
Apulela VarOli, daughter of Marcella the elder 
Apoleiut, hutband of Marcella Oie elder 
Atia, wife of Calut OcUrlufl . . • • 

Atlui Belbui, huiband of Julia, the titter of Julint 
Ccear 

Auguitui, tee Octeriut Auguatut. 

Aurelia, mother of C»ear the dlrUtor . - 


Balboa, aee Atloa Balbut, 

Blandot, eee nubelliot Bhmdua. 
BritauoJcus aon of the emperor Claudioi 


C«»nla, aee MUonla CmeooU 
Calua Cmaar, aou of Agrlppa 
CaioB C«aar, aou of Germanicui 
Caiua CaUgula, emperor of Rome 
Calui Camloa, hnaband of Lepida 
Calpurnle, wife of Cmmr the dictator 
talTlna, aee Junta Calrlna. 

Cwaioa Longinua, hnaband of Dru^la 
^dla, daoghter of the emperor Claudiua 
Claudia, daughter of Nero the emperor 

dandlm. wife of Caligula . • ■ 

Sabdlut, emperor. 

aandloa, MarceUut. huiband of Octarla 
ClodLa, wife of Aognatua 
Cornelia, wife of JuUoa Cmmi ■ 
Cornelfc Sylla, hnaband of Antonis . 
CotauUa, wife of Jolioa CiB^r 


Doinltls, daughter of Domitlaa fnoharbua 4i 

DofnltJa Lepida, mother of Meaaallna . 9 

Domltiut uCnobarbaB, fiatber of Nero 3 

Domltiofl Ludua .^^barhut, huaband of Antonia 

the elder ^ 

I)pmitiuB Nen», ernpernr of Rome It 

Druailla, daughter of UtuTnanlrui . . . U 

DnuJUa, daughter of Caligula, tee Julia Drutllla. 
Druaoa, brother of Tlberlua, emperor, tee Nero 
Drotni Cltudlus. 

Dfutut, ton of Claudius, emperor .10 

Drniut Cmtar, ton of Tiberlui, emperor T 

Drutut Cctar, ton of Oennauinii . . . R 
Daughter of Porapey the Great .... 

.Ella Petloa, daughter of Claudlut, emperor Id 

Aimilla Lepida, wife of l>niBiia Casar R 

jhiUha Lepida, wife of Juulut Sllanua . ^ 

.ahnllJufl PtuJni, liutbaud of Julia, the daughter of 
Tiberlot, emperor . . ■ • 

^Uiua Lepidut, hutband of Drusilla • 


I CBtar, ton of Nero Cliudiut Dratut 


108 Julia, titter of C«ar Hie dictator 

Julia, daughter of C«iar the dictator 
Julia, daughter of Auguttut 
Julia, daughter of Agrlppa 

ta Julia, daughter of Druaua Cmaar 

M Jolla Druilllt, daughter of Caligula 

® Julint Casaar. father of Ceaartb. dictator 

mm. Juliut CBtar, the dictator 

“ JdJut Autoulut, hutband of MarcelU the younger 

" Junla Calrlna, wife of V.teliJmi . ^ • ■ 

JunlUi Silanua, UntbaiMi of jEmUla Lepida 

” Wlanut. ton of Juniut Kilanut 

ianiotSUanutTorquatua, ton of Juniut SUDOi 


n Lepida, tee Ahnllla LepWa. 

38 Lepida, tee Domltla Lepida. 

5 Lepida, the wife of Catidut 

MH IJrla, wife of Augattut ■ ■ 

* ' L,; wir. .( M- d™*- 
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Na 

LlTl>Or«tllia.wl/eorOdlfa]i .... SB 
LoUU PaoUiii, wU« of CtHfob . . . . BD 

Ludiu Cmv, mo of Afrlppo .... 40 

II 

Marcella the elder, ilater of M. Maroelliu . fO 

Marcella the yooiign', ilater of M. Marcelloa 87 

MarcvUu, aee Claodloa Maroelloa. 

Mareui Marcell oa, aon of Octaria ... IB 


Memla, aee Valerhu Meaaala. 

MwMia, aM Valarlaa Meaaala Barbatoa 
MeaaaUna, aee BtatUia MeaaaUna, 

MeaaaUna, aee Valeria MeaaaUna. 

MUoola Cwaonla, wife of Caligula ... 00 

N 

Nero Cvaar, eon of Oermaoirna .... 88 

Nero, emperor of Rome, aee Domitloa Nero. 

Nero, see Tibeiiua Claodlua Nero, father of Tlber- 
iua the emperor. 

Nero, Claodlua Dnuoi, brother to Tlberiaa, em- 


peror of Home 79 

O 

Octaria, atater of Aagnatoa .... 16 

Octaria, daughter of Claodloa, emperor 

Octarloa, father of Aognatua 15 

Octarloa Aognatua, emperor .... 43 

Oreatllla, aee Llrla Oreatlila. 

P 

Paaaienaa Ciiapoa, hoaband of Agrippina 03 

Panllna, aee Lollla f*aallna. 

Fetljoa, aee £lia Petlna. 

Plaotla Urgulanilla, wife of Claodlaa, emperor 101 
Plautoa, aee RabelUoa Plaataa. 

FoUatla, aee Antiatla PoUatia. 

Pompela, wife of JnUua Caaaar .... 10 

Fompela, rvife of Marcell oa 19 

Pompeioa Magnoa, hoaband of Jolla 7 

Fompeioa, hoaband of Antonia .... 100 

Poppma Bablna, wife of Nero .... 37 

Foathomna, aee Agrippa Poathomua 


BnbelUos Blandua, hoaband of Jolla ... 75 
BubeUloa naotoa, aon of RobaUloi Blandua . 78 


■abiha, aea Foppaa Sabina. 

B<7fbonla, wife of Augoatua . 45 

SUanoa, aee Apploa Jonloa SUanoa. 

Me Jonloa 

SUanoa, aee Lodoa Jonloa SUaoua. 

SUanoa, aee Marcoa Jonloa SUaniu. 
flUanoi, aee Jonlua SUanoa Torqoitaf. 

SUanoa Torqoatna, nephew to Junloe Torqoatoa M 
Statilla MeaaaUoa, nife of Nero .... 31 

SyUa, aee ComeUua Sjlla. 

Son of Dnuoa Ceeaar r 73 

Son of Pom pey the Great 1 I 8 

Son of TlberioB. emperor L Toong. J 

Sona of Agrippa [ “““ 1 

Bona of Qermanlciu J L 

T 

'nberloi, emperor of Rome 

'nberlne, grandeon of TibeiioB, emperor 

Tlberioa Claadina, emperor ] 

Uberloi Claadina Nero, father of Tlberiaa 
Tbrqoatns, aee Jonlna SUanoa Torqoatua 
Torqaatna, see Lodoa SUanoa Torqoatua. 

V 

Valeria Metaallna, wife of Claadiaa, emperor 
Valerioa Meaaala, huaband of Marcella the elder 
Valerioa Meaaala Barbatn% hoaband of Domltia Le> 

plda 

Varna, hoaband of Julia, the daughter of Germaolcua 
Vlnldna, hoaband of Julia, daughter of Gennanicoa 
Vlpoonla Agrippina, wife of Tiberina, emperor 
Vipsanlna Agrippa, husband of JuUa, daughter of 


Angnatna 47 

ViteUlna, hoaband of Jnlla Calvlna . . . K1 


Urgulanilla, see Plantia Urgulanilla. 

W 

Wife of Marcoa Jonios BUinas ( her name onkoown 66 
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A( nil*, ufton taken for part <rf Pfloponnesna, but In 
Tndtui gvoonilly for till Greece. 

AcriiiM, R pronumtory of Epiroa, now cnlW tlw Cape 
of Tigolu, fiiuioiiB for tlio victory of AiiguEtiiH over M. 
Antony. 

ADDUS R river ridng in the country of the Gntont, 
Bjid In itd couTfle M’pamting Milan from the territory of 
the ViMU-tmoH, till it falla into the Po, ulKHit six miles 
to the west of Croinona. It b now called the AMt. 
AUUBKNR. a dl>itrixTt of Aseyrin, no called from Uie river 
Adlabtt ; Adiabeni^ the people, 

now the Eder ; a river that flows near WaL 
deck, in tln‘ landgraTato of llexMC, and dlfiL-liurgoa it«>if 
into the We^r. 

Adiiatic, nowthti grolf of ^ 

AuauMETna, a Phffiiiidan cokmy la Africa, al«)atBevi n- 
toon nuJeu from Leptia Minor. 

JEoui. a of undent Gaol, near what Ik now 

called Antun, in I>ower lUirgtmdy. 

^Ki,uuiaritiine town of CUidu ; ^ ^ 

j:okax aSiu, a part of the MedltorTwiean wlil.i Um be- 
and Aria Minor ; no«- tbr 

.tkiina, a oity uf ftrooro. In tba Peloponnmoa j now tlio 

J,r:^rirerrtunpintb,oonn.rT of the Gn«a., and 
running thonoe into the Dannbo. 
avinT a ppoplo of auriont T jtioin. 
w^cA ^LraUy memiH In Tadtns that port whU-h 
a proconHular province, of whk* Carthago 
the capital i now the territory of 

CoLOXiA, BO called from Agrippina, the 
ilftnirtiter of Germanlcui, inothnr of Nero, and aRpr. 

CUadioa pl«» *» 

Alban bounded on tba weri by 

tho «u* by th. Caapbn. Soa. on the «uU.b, 

, ni»no« at the month of the river CenU. 

jBn. .riTerthatrlM* In the rooBnea 
ofl^ a wtdn rlTcom Ml. Into the Oer. 

fVafMiffiia. woft-wert of 

yt»«n Mo*** 


Ai.knu, b tomi ill ( eltie Gmi), situate on u lull, II ww 
licftiegrtl by JuJiuH CiEsar. See Ills roionu'iitariefi, hb. 
vil. 8 T7. 

Alkiandiia, B principal rfty of Fg^yit, Imllt by Ah'X- 
nnder tlie Gnxit, on the MnlKermiHWJi , fainoirs for 
llie libmn' laynii by IHolemy niiladi l/dius und con- 
nl8t4iiff nt last of Heven hundred tlHOiwiiHJ lolimiL'f;, 
till In CieuHr’s evpedilion it di*?dni\ eil by tin' 

Aliho, a fort built by Dnisns the father of Genmuiinm, 
ill the part of Gi'niiaiiy now called NVcHlphiiliu, ueir 
Die lity of Vndt'rlMiru 

AUJA, u rirer of Italy, mnuiup into the 1 iIkt, ulMiut 
forty inilw from Uoiih' , famouK for the slaughter ol 
Uio Romans by Hw Gaol'S uialer UreomiH 
Ai,uinao<,RH, a piniple of NiiriM»n Gaol, sitvuile betnixm 
the lUiodanns and the IoUtoh lecioruiiis 
ALPH,Hnui|{e of high innimtalUH fU'iwniling UhIj’ Inim 
fiaiil and Genoany Ihey on- rlivlJiigol-hiiJ into difliT- 
cut parts under wmthI diubcs hucIi B'* Ibe Mun. 
Ume Afpj<, near (Jemm; thi' ndfitrH Alps,^-\»ni\iug 
Diiiiphliie from riedraoiif , tlie Orawe Afj^, 
ningfnmj Moiuil (Viiis nben' the Cothou lenoinate, 
and extomllog to (Jreat M Ih-riiurd . Die PfftMno 
4lp, extending fnon wed (.. ca^f to Hie /Ihetom Alpi, 
the i/iM'i. dVoncfC, himI the Puhhorvim Alje<, Bi fur a-* 
the hpriugs of Hie A oZ/m- ’ihclr belglil in hoiic plurex 
Is almost luxTedIble 'Iliey are .-ailed Alp>. from Afpen, 
a t'elHe term for high mounlainH. 

ALTixi M, a tomi ill the territory of Venice, on the 
AdriitJc, mm In ruins exrepl a tower, still retaining 
the iwnm nf AlUhn. 

AU.VIO. 0 muunloin uf Hyrlm wpiraUiw It from rill^ , 
moo «llpd Mo-rognu A>r« by Ibo tnh.bitmt,; tbin 
lo. Uir wulory mmliiUiu, obuundlog In tyringn nnd 

rivulets. , . . 

AmTiiOB. a marilime town of C)prun, <-onserrrted (o 
Vonuo, -u lU m w>rirnl of Adonlo uri Vrnu. ■ 

It 1 h DOW called 

AuAriiM., » ruuntry n«r Iho nrox Thonnodun, In 

aZ.' mw tho Km. ; a rivor uf fu nn.Tny tli.t foil. In- 
to the Gi-nnaji w^a, near Fjnbdrn 
Amo.u<h, w bd«>d lu tho Eg«ii oos ''"bfCA 
A.vD■^ atnuu. n™ tb.. gnif n/thot luuno. on tbo 
(»f Ijdlam in Italy. 

ANAo.xiA, a town of indent I^itium ; iww AMgni, 
thlrty-aix miles to the rant of lUune 
Akcoxa, b port town lo Paly, situate on the gulf 

Veske. 

4T 
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Aitoecati, now 

ANXMirmroif, a promontory of OUda, with a maritime 
town of the Mine name near it Bee PompnnluB Mela. 
^*Q*J^AaiAJoi, B German people, situate on the west 
tWe of the Woer, near Onabw^ and Minden, 
Ajtbibamii, a people of Gemany. 

AimocH, or Ahtiochia, the capital of Syria, called EpL 
to (Ufltingiilfih it from other cities of the name 
Antioch. It Is now called AniaJtia. 

Antipolib, now Antihgs, on the rout of Prorenee, about 
three leagues to the west of Nins. 

AimuM, a city of the andent Volad, dtuate on tiie Tus- 
can B«j the Wrth-placo of Nera Two Fortones 
were worshipped there, whkh Suotonlas calls For. 
ttma Antiata, and Martial, Soronfa Antii, Horaco's 
ode to Fortune Is well known— 

0 diva (fraittm qua regia Anttum. 

Ihe place Jh now called Capo d'Atuo. 

Autona, now the Avoti. See Camden. 

AoaBF, a people inhabiting near tlie Pains Mmotis ; now 
the eastern part of Tartary, between the Fuper and 
the Don, 

Apaura, a dfy of Phrygia, near the hanks of thp Moean- 
dor ; now ApMaom-Kara-Hiaar. 

APKjnninJB, now the ApewUne, a ridge of monntaiuH 
running through tlie middle of Italy, extreuhdy high, 
yet short trf the Afpa. Ita name is Celtic, signifying a 
high monntaln. 

ApHiODiBiuif, a toTSTi of Corla lii Thract*, <jn the 
Euxlne. 

ApoixoxIDia, a dty of Lydia. 

Apdlla, » territory of Italy, along tlie gulf of Venice ; 

now Capita hate, Otranto, Sir. 

AguiLSiA, a large city of tlio Veneti, and formerly a Ro- 
raari colony, near the river N(rUai>, wlildi mm into 
tlie gulf of Venice. 

Agtmirw, a town of tlio andent Latins ^ now A'jaino, 
but almost In ruins. 

AgUTTAJNiA, a division of niidciit Gaul, lamiided by the 
Garumna (now Oaronno), by the P>Tem“t«, wai tlie 
ocean. 

Arabia, an extensive ixnmtry of Asia, reaching from 
Egypt to Chaldea. It la divided into three jinrt'*, 
Arabia Petraa, Doaerta, and Felix. 

Aaxa, or Araeis, a river of Gaol ; mjw the Saonr. 
ARAXxa, a river of Meenpotamla, which runs from north 
to south, and fulls into the Euphrates. 

Asbkla, a dty of A»yria, famous for the batth> l»o- 
tween Alexander and Darius. 

Arcadia, an inland district In tlw heart trf Pcloponne- 
ius i mountaloous, snd only fit for pasture ; therefore 
celebrated by bucolio or pastoral poeta 
AmDXR, Arduenna, in Tacitus ; the forest of Arden. 
Arbnacum, an andent town In the island of Batavia; 

now AmJuiwi, In Goeiderland. 

Aricla, a town of Latiom In Italy, at the foot of Morn 
Albanua, about a hundred and sixty stadia from Rome, 
llie grove, called JridMuznATewiiir, was In the vicinity. 
Aan, a peopie of Asia. 

Arimlnuh, a town of Umbria, at the mouth of the river 
Arimlnni, on the gulf of Venice. 

Aemeivia, a kingdom of Asia, having Albania and Iberia 
to the nortii, and Moont Taums and Mesopotamia to 
the south : divided into the GaaATam, which oxteuds 
eastward to the Caspian aea ; and the Lnaai, to the 
west of the Grratsr, and separated from It by the 
Euphrates ; now called Tvrcowtaaaia. 

ARirtra, a river of Toaony, which viiita Florence in its 
oonne. and fUls into the aea near Flaa. 

Arsajoai, a river of the G^eatre AaiiKifiA, running 
between Tigranoeerta and Artaxata, and falling into 
- tlv Fjiphrates. 


Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, situate on the river 
Araxes. 

AavRBjn, a people of andent Ganl, jnhnliitjTi g mw the 
Loire; tbefr chief dty Arvermm now dermoni, the 
capital of Aucergne. 

Aroalow, an andent city of the Phillftinm, ritoate on 
the MedHerraneon ; now Scalona. 

Aaciaumoiun, a dtadel on the Rhine, where the Romans 
stationed a camp and a garrieon. 

ATRirrE, a towu in the territory of Venice, situate to the 
south of Patavinm. 

Atbla, a town of the Veneti, on the river Tartaros, be- 
tween tho Padns and the Atheels, now the Adige. 

Auoijbta Taurimomum, a town of the I'aorinl, at Uih 
foot of the Alps ; now 7Wij», the rnpital of Fiedwnnt. 

Auguhttodumum, the eaphaJ of the .Edul ; now Avtun, 
In the duchy of Burgundy. It took its name from 
Augustufl Cirsar. 

Aubia, an andent town of Spain; now Ormae, in Ga- 
Ilelo. 

Aot.ka, a strong castle In Mauritanin. 

A^BimcoM, the cHjritaJ of tJie HelvetU; by the Gcnntuis 
ealled H'ijktfinrg, by the French AtmcAea. 


B 

BAcraiAtfi, a people inhabiting a port of Asia, to the 
south of tJie river (M'ua, uhleh mns from east to wivt 
Into the Caspian Sea. 

Bai.r, a tillage of Campania, between the prtimontory 
of MlAF'iram nnd Pnteoli (now Pozzuolo), nine miles to 
tlie west of Naples. 

Balrarfh, a cluster of lAlnudB in the MedJtemmenn, of 
wliich Majorva and Minorca are the chief. 

Bahtarni, II people of Genmuiy, who hni h wandering 
life in tlie*vHKt regions betw een the Vlntnla nnd the 
Pontic fiCH. 

Batama, Hii iBlmid foniied by hvo bmnrhes ofihe Rhine 
and the German hch. S<xi AiinuJM, bcMik ii e (I ; aiiil 
MannerH of the GermwiK, e 2i) note. 

Batatodcrum, b town In tJie islfuid of ButavlH; now, an 
some of tho commnntBtors sny, W^k-te^Duuratede. 

Brbryacum, or BEnavAriru, u viJlagi' (dtuate between 
Verona and Cremona ; fiunous for two snei'esHive de- 
feat ; that of Of ho, and Boon after, that of Vite]. 
liUB. 

Bkjajic Gaul, the country between tho Seine and the 
Marne to the west, the Rliiue to tho east, and the Ger- 
man sea to tlio north. 

Bebttub, now Barut, in Phcenlda. 

Brtahii, tho piKiplo inhabiting the ronntry now called 
Brabant. 

BrmvaiA, a proeonAnlnr provini'eof Aria Minor, bound- 
ed on tho north by the Euxine and the Propontle, ad- 
joining to Troae, over-against HirBce; now JBcoMn- 
gial 

Boctica, one of the provinces Into which Aognstns C®- 
lur divided the Farther Spain. 

Bon, a people of Coltic Gaul, in the countr y now cnDed 
Bourbonnoia. Ttero was also a nation of the samo 
name in Germany. See Mannen of the Germans, s. S8. 

Bonra, now Anus, in the electorate of Coiogne, ‘ 

Bohonia, called by Tacitus Bononiensia j now Boiogna, 
capital of the Bblognoae In Italy. 

BosraoRARi, a people bordering on the Euxine; the 
Tartara. ' 

BoRTHoaua, two stratts of the aea so raHad ; one BoapJu^ 
rua nracma, now tie atraita of CoautaaUimople ; the 
other Boapionu C i wimer i ua, now tXe sfrotilf of Cafa. 

Bovtllx, a town of lotium, near moont Albonos; about 
ten miles from Rome, on the Applan rood. 
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C.KLALCTJ 1 . a people of Thraoe, near Mount Hanmu. 
CASRACATKa, probuhly the dloee*ie of Mtiffejtre. 

Cawahea, a maritiiue towTi in PidoaUius now Kannni> 
Caihian Fobkkt, uow the Forcat of Hetermildt, in the 
durljy of Cleveii. It ia sjuppoaed to bo a part of the 
Hturyniiin Forest 

Calabria, apenininila of Italy, botwcH'U Tiireutom and 
Bruudualiun ; now the torritory of Otranto, m the 
kingdom (»f Nnjiles 

Caurloi)uni-m, said by some to to Maldfn In K-vs 4 *x, hut 
by ('modeu and others, CoichejUr. It v^iwnmde a Ihv 
auui ndouy under tlie emiNTor t'liiiidiiiB, n pliuv fd 
plenhiire rather than of strengtli, ud(»nusl with sideii- 
did works, a tlieutn*, and a hnujde of ('laudiQS, 

Camkrii b, a city in the temtury uf the Sabluirt, ; now 
defitrttyod. 

Campama, a territory of Italy, ImambMl on the west l»y 
the TdKan sea llie moet fertile and deligiitful part 
of Italy ; now culled Term dt l^ntro \ 

CATffoi, tii4' Inhabitants of Cheslilre, kjhI part of Ijiuon. 
»hlre. 

Cawinefatem, a poopl*- of the Loa^ er ftermany, fn»ni the 
same origin us the llntavluns, and liibiJutants of Un- 
west part of the isle of Jiula\lu. 

Canupi K, a city of the Isjwer Egypt, situate on a bmneh 
of the Nile culled by the some name., 

Cappaixx’IA, a large oiuntry in Asia Muior, Indwoen 
Cilicia and the Eiixiuo sea Being made a lloinun 
provluee, the luliubitairts had au ofli-r made them of 
free and independent govenunent; but their answer 
was, lilN-rty might suit the Romans, but the Copped* 
clans would neither recelre liberty, nor eudiuv It 

Capbea, an island on the coast of Campania, nbout four 
tnilew In length from east to west, and ahout one in 
breadth. It stands opposite to the jwinnoutory of Stir- 
renfiMB, and has the buy of Naples In ^iew. It nmu 
the reridentr of nberius for eral years. 

Capua, now Capoa^ a dty In the kingilom of Naples; 
the of pleasure, and the ruin uf Hannibal 

CaRHKL, • roomitaln in Galilee, on the Mpditerrsiiean. 

Carsula, a town of Umbria, about twenty miles from 
Mevnnia ; now in ruloR 

CARTnAoo, (Hire the most Cunous city of Africa, and the 
rival of Rome; soppooed by some to hare been built 
by queen Dido, seventy years after the foundation of 
Rome '^nt Justin will have ft before Rome, It was 
the capital of what is now the kingdom of 7W«. 

Caitualo Nu^Agatown of HixpoMin rarra«»i«inj, or 
the Hither Siwiin ; now CarfAflgeaa. 

Caspian Sea, a Tost lake between Penda, Great Tortary, 
MosroTy. and Georgia, Mid to be fbt hundred miW 
long, and near M brood. 
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Cami(3pe, a toum In the Island of Corcyni ,imw Curf.r 
called at present 5f# Jdahn di Vatmpo. 

Cath. b people of Germany, who InhoWn-d part of the 
DOW rolled Hew. from the mountain, of 
Hartx, to the Weter and the Biih^p 
Cadcl See Ciiai ci. 

Celktoris, a place on the coast of CibcU, neor the ron- 
fines of Pomphylla 

Ckxciirea^ r port of Corinth, sihiate about ten mile* lo 
uTirds the east ; now Kt^akn. 

CKxtuiro, n nver running through the Grtygiwi grove 
CF.RF.rvA, an Inland In the Mt-dlh-rrmnesn, lo Uu- north 
of the Syrtin Minor in .\fricn ; now culleil AVi-Aewf 
CUALCF.DON, 0 city of Bithynlii, tslfiude at the mouth of 
the EnxJue, over.agaliit.t llj ymiliiiin ]| was colled 
the Ctttj of the Bfttid. Set- Aniialn, all h. 

CiiAi ( 1 , ft people of Germnuy, inhabiting what we now 
eall East hnedanfL, Bremen, and l.itnnif>i/rf^ S-e 
MiiniierN of (lie (Jenmiiie, a ;C». 

Chrmi’hcank, u grcRt itnd uurllke people of iioi ieut Her 
many, to the nortli of Hm- Cntti, la-tu i-eii tlM- Klhe and 
llie /fV#rr. 

CiH> HA, fonuiTly H ton'll of Flirygia, near Uie hauks of 
till* Ma?iu(b*r, Imt non dc-t-fnneil. 

CiLK lA, au extniKlrc I'oiiutry in tlie lliflier Ahm. Imihik!- 
ed by mount Tniimn to Hie north, liy the Wediier. 
miu-an to tlie Konlh, l)y S^ na to tin- (‘nd, and h\ I’uiii- 
pliylia lo tlie wi-^l ]| n iis oik- of llii- proviiiee^ n-- 
H('r\(»d for tlie iiiiiniigeiiieiil of |li(> i-iiijH-ror 
CTnitiiiank, n p('ople of Alneji 

CiRHUA, a lou II of ITKHis, neiir Delphi, s(uTe*l |<i Apollo 
CiRRiii H, a Unvii of .Syria, in Hie dintriet of ( onimagene, 
and not fur from AnlUHii 
(Thta, formerly Hie (‘apitul of NiiiiimIih, and llio rewi. 
deiin- of the king II is now nilhsi iDnufnntinu, Id 
the kingdom of Algiem 
( MT1-, n |>eople of Cilicia, near mount Tuuni'* 

Cli ma, a clly in the lllHier Sihoii 
Com 1108 , a eoiiiilry of Asia, im Hie eHht of Hie Ku>hM', 
famous for Hie fable of Hie Golden H(*ec(-, Ha- .\rgo- 
nuutie o-xpi-dition, ami tlie fair eneliantre^s, Mi-di-a. 

Coi opiioN, n ntj of Ionia, In the Dither Ai-ia Dim- oI 
the plfljv-s that rlainn-d tto birth of iliMocr, iniw de- 
Hlniyed 

CoMMAOK vr, a dlwtrii-f of Syria. iHiinidisI mi Hie eu>t by 
the Knphratep, on the we^l b\ Aixuuiu'., and ofi the 
north by mount Taurus, 

Cooft See Co 

CoRc^ RA, hn i-'lsud In Hie AdriuHi' , now Corjtf 
CoHiNTni'8, a city of AchaJu, on Hie Mtiifli part of the 
Mhmua which join* l^cJoponncnUr. Ui the rontiiicut 
From its sitiinlioii betw'een two m«K, Horan- mhjs, 
Bim/intre Cona/Ai mtimia. 

Tlu- city whs taken and burnt to Hw- gruiuid by Mimi. 
inius the Roman general, A V C (HM. It was ufl- r. 
wards restored to lift ancienr hpleiidour, Riid niade a 
Roman colony. It retains the name of ('ortrUJt 
CoRBA, a ri»er In Asia ; menfimied by Tscilns only. 
Corsica, an Island In the pnrt of the Mixlilernuicaii ml). ' 
ed tbe Si-o of IJgiirla, in length from mirth to south 
about a hiiDdred aisl fifty miles, hirI alsait Afty w Iwre 
Iirn«d(-<st, To the MHith it m M-fiarated from .'xirdiiiih 
by a naiTow (disnneL 

Cos, or CiHjs, Ota- of the islands ralli-d the Cyrliwh in 
tbe .Egeon sea, famous for being the lijrth.pl«ee ol 
A|>elle» ; now Stan, Co. 

CoHA, a promootory of Etruria , now Momi 
'iireany 

Creukra, a nver of Tuscnii\, falling Into tto THier a 
Utile to the uorth ol Rome-, rendered famous by the 
B)aiight(-r of tto Fobii. 

Crfmosa, a city of Italy, built A. U C. 50^, and after- 
wards^ In the year Strt, re*ed lo the ground by the 
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innr of VeipMtm, In war wHh Yltcffioi. <It wn 
■ooo rebuilt by tho dteoi, with the e^dkortatlaBa of 
VmphIul It k DOW a flocr khlii f dty to the dndty 
of MOan, and retiiaa tlia naoM of Ctbiim^ 

Coitc, a town of Campania, near Cape Mkenom, flnnoai 
for the oare of the Crnnwan Byba 

Cdhti, a rhrar in Han^ary, that filla into the Dazmbe. 

CrcLADn, a dnater of klanda In the .S^ean aea, ao calk 
ed from CSfobu, the orb In which they Uo- Their 
namea and number are not aaoertalned. Strabo re^ 
ona alxteen. 

Cma, a marltlnie town of JEoUa In Aila. 

Crrmua, a noble 1 aland oppoatte to the oooat of Syria, for. 
meriy aatred to Vemu, whence ^ wai called the 
Cyprian goddeea. 

CrasNa (now called CkWn), tho capital of CyTcnalca, a 
district of Africa, now the DoMert of Baroa. It atoud 
aboat eleren mllee frtnn the sea, and had an excellent 
harbonr. 

Crmux, an Inland attoated on the coaet of Peloponne. 
BOA, formerly m cro d to Veniia, and thence her name of 
Cytkeroa. The Inland Ig now called Carigo, 

CTTirpnrB, one of the lalandg called the Cyclades, In the 
JE^jnen sea. 

C'rxicug, a dty of Myala, In the HHher Asia, rendered 
famooa by the long tdege of Mithridates, whldi at last 
WBi ralaed by Locolhu. 


D 

Dacia, a ouuntry extending between tbo Danube and 
the Carpathian mountains to the mouth of the Danube, 
and to the Euxtno, coraprlging a part of Upp^ Huiu 
gnry, Transylranla, and Moldarla. The inhabitants 
to the weet, towards Oennany, were called Duei j 
those to the east towards the Eoxlne were called 
Oirttr, The whole country was reduced by Trajan to 
a Roman prorluce. 

Dah£, a people of Scythia, to the south of Uio Caspian, 
with the Maa sa getw on the east Virgil calla them ut. 
dotmtigue DoAa. 

Dalmatia, an extendrc country bOTderlng on Maoe- 
donia and Moala, and having the Adriatic to the 
south. 

DAMDAaiDSC, a people bordering on the Eoxhie. Brotier 
says that some restiges of tiie nation, and its name, 
still exist at a place called DoMdan 

Danltbx, the large<rt river In Europe. It rises In Bnabk, 
and after viilting Bararla, Austria, Hungary, and 
takliig thence a prodigious drcnit, falls at last Into the 
Black or Eoxlne sea. Bee Mannera of the Oermans, 
s. 1. note. 

DRLoa, the ce nt ral Island of the Cyclades, famons In 
mythology for the birth of Apollo and Dlan^ 

DsLrai, a frunoQs Inland town of Phods in Greece, with 
a temple and onde of Apollo, altuate near the foot of 
Mount Pamanna 

Drntbklute Lakm, a portion of the Peloponnesns that 
lay between Laconk and Mevenla ; often disputed by 
those states. 

Dremoka, a river of GalUa Tranepadana j It runs Into 
the OlUriB (now Ogtio), and Umnigfa that dtannel Into 
the Pa 

Ditoduxuu, a to wn In Gallia Belgloa, altaate ou the 
Moselle, on the spot whore Metw now stands. 

Donuba, or Dovtha, an kland In the iEgean sea, not Ihr 
from Navoi. VlrgU has, 

BacefttitamgHo jugii Naxttn^ ririiemgw Domftam. 

DTstACHiTiM, a town on the coort of lUyrirUHL Its port 
Hnnwered to that erf Broudnahnn, alIbnHng a conve- 
nioiit pansnge to Italy. 


E 

Eobatajva, the eapitaTaf Media j now Hmmedam. 

Edoba, a town of Meacyot ai nia ; now Orrkoa, or 

ELiraAjmMB, an kland In the Dot far from Syene j 
at which lart pkoe stood the moat adriDced BomiD 
garrlaoo, Kotitda Imperii. 

ELBUBTa, a district of Attica Dear the •ea.^oast, sacred to 
Ceres, where the Eteuatnlan myataries were perfonn. 
ed ; DOW hi mlna. 

Eltilsi, a people bordering on the gulf of PenlL 

Emuita, a dty of Spain } now Merida In the prorlnca 
of Eetrewtadura. 

EpBxauB, an andont and oelobrmteddty of Ionia, In Alia 
Minor i now Efaao. It was the birth-placo of Hera- 
clitns, the weeping phlloaopher. 

ErTDArBNB, a town In Syria, not Ihr from Antioch. 

EroaxDLA, a town at the foot of the Alps, afterwards a 
Roman colony j now Jttrea, or Jura, a dty of Pled- 
Diont. 

EaiNDK, a river of Ada, mentioned by Tadtus only. 

a marltiiDe town of Ionia, In Asia Minor. 

Etedua, a district of Italy, extending froni the bound- 
ary of Liguria to the ; now Tusoang. 

Eubcea, on Island near the coast of Attica j now Kegro. 
pout. 

EueiiRATKS, a rivCT of Aria, imivenally allowed to tako 
ha rise in Armenia Major. It divides Into two brandi- 
es, one ninnhig through Babylon, nnd the other 
through SeJeuda. It bounds Mesopotamia ou the 
west 

Euhhx, or Poim's Eitiinitb; now the Black sea. 


F 

rEmKinTPn;ii, a town of I«atinm, in Italy j now Ffren- 
Unn, In the Campania of Rome. 

FsEBWTxrM, a town of Etruria ; now t'erenti. 

Freokia, a town in Etruria. 

Fider^ a Bmali town In tJie territory nf the Sabines, 
about rix miles to the north of Rome. The piai'e 
where the ruins of UdeiuD arc seen, Is now called Ca«- 
MIo OruhUm. 

Flamtnian Way, made by Tlaminlos, A. U, C, 533, 
from Rome to Arimintao, n ton n of Umbria, or Ro- 
mana, at the mouth nf the river Ariminus, on the gulf 
of Venice. It Is now caUod Rimma 

Flbvub, a brunch of the Rhine that emptied Itself into 
the lakes which have been long rince abeorbed by the 
ZugdcT-zee. A mstie, raRed Fleuum CaHeOum, was 
built there by Drusus, the fatiier of Germanlcua 

Fobule, a maritime town of Italy, to the south-oest of 
Cajeta, The ruins of the place are riJU vlrible. 

FoaoJULiUM. flee Foaim Julilu. 

FoauM Alliemi, now Femm, on the Po. 

FoauM JuinTM, a Roman cokmy in Gonl, founded by 
JiiRus CsBsar, and completed by Augustus, with a har- 
bour at the mouth of the river Argetu, capable of re- 
ceiving a large fleet Ilie mins of two moles at the 
entrance of the harbour are atiU to be seen. See life 
of Agricola, a 4-. note. Tbo place k now caUed Fr^fut. 

Faisii, the andent inhabitanti of FricAtitd. See Man- 
ners of the Germans. 

Fomdani Morrrati, now Foudi, a dty of Naples, on the 
canflnes of the Pope*! dominluna. 


O 

Gabii, a town of latlam, between Rome and Prcncstp. 
A partlnjlnr manner of tucking up the gown, adopted 
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by the Bomm oomoli when they dadared war or at- 
tanded a Mcrifloe, wu called CinctuM Oabinut. The 
place DOW extinet. 

O^TtiLi, a people ot AMca, bordering on Manrttanla. 
Oalatia, or Galloglscia, a coontry of Aaia Minor, 
lying between Cappadocia^ Pontui, and PapMagoniai 
DOW called Ckiamgarc. 

Oaltlul, the northern part of Canaan, » Palestine, 
bonnded on the north by Plugnicia^ on the antrth by 
Samarioy on the east by the Jordan^ and on the west 
by the MedUerranean. 

Oallta, the country ci ancient Ganl, now Fraacr. It 
■waa divided by the Romans into GaUia Cualpina, vli. 
Gaul on the Italian aide of the Alpss with the Rubicon 
for its boondary to the south. It was aJtjo called Galba 
Togala, from the use mode by the InliahHants of the 
Roman toga. It was Ukewise calhd GaUta Trantpa. 
dona, or Ciipadana^ with resport to Horae. Ihe aecond 
great dlvisiou of Gaul waa OmUia Tramalpina^ or Ulte- 
rior^ being, with respect to Rome, on the other skhi of 
the AJpa. It was also called Galtia Comata, from the 
people wearing their hair long, which tlui Romana worn 
abort 'Hie aoutbem part was Gallia Nabhovknsis, 
Narbon Gaul^ calliri likewise Braccata,fTom Iheuneof 
hracctc, or broechna, which were no part of the Roman 
drees ; now Languedoc, BaupktH^, and Provence. For 
the other dlrisions of Gaul on this side of the Alps, into 
the GaUui Beigtca, CcUica, Aguitanica, furtlier snU- 
dlyidch by Aiigustua, see the Manners of the Germans, 
a. 1, note. 

GMA’MArfTEH, a people in the interior part of Alrlcs, 
extending orer a vast tract of country at present little 
known i 

Gabizim, h raountJiln of Samaria, famous for a temple 
built on it l)y ponulmion of Alexiuuier the Great ' 
Grlditba, not far from Novcslara (iwev Mitfft, In the i 
electorate of Cologne) on the wcat side of tJie Rhine. 
Geuo:^i,e, a place at Rome, Into nhlcdi wore thrown the 
bodiee of malefortorK. 

Gkbuania, audent GcuTnajiy, bounded on the enat by 
the Vistula (the Wriuel), on the north hy the imvuji, 
on the west by the Rhine, aud on the soiUh hy the 
Dtmabe. A gi^ part of Gaul, along the west Hide 
of the niilue, way aJno culleil Germany by AugitsliiK 
Cuvyir, Germama CufrlimoHa, and by linn dj>(ui. 
guldliiHl into Upper and Loin r Gi roatn^. 

GoiiioVKS, n people of andeiit Genminy, uho inhubiU-d 
port of Poland, and honlered on the Vixtuia. 

Oeaian ALi*H,GruiiH Alpi^, Hupposed to Ik- so caUed from 
the Or«‘kH who eetthKl there. .Si*o Ai.ph. 

Gbinneh, a tm^^l of the Batavi, on the right side of the 
Valnilis (now tlie Waal), hi the territory ^ Utrecht 
GouBaNi, a people originally from Oennany, inliabilhig 
part of tlie duchy of CTerea and GueUln*, ln'tween Uie 
Rhine and the Mcu«-. 

Ol ARUB, OM of thB IslROd. ClJW tb* IT^iWed 

ftmoM by being lUotted for the boiiWinient of Hnniwi 
dtlzens. Jurenal saya, 

Aude alt quid brevibut Gjwn'i et carcere dignum. 

Si rif oue uliquU. 


BMlT^ Moirvr,aridgeofinoaiitaliisimnidngfro^ 

Tcnm tA^^l^is the Euxlne sea ; now Mont Argentaro. 
aMONAPEveiAas, a pocplo Uirde^ on Ollt-la. 
iLlcABVAsaun, «m rapital of Carla, In Asia Minor, fa- 
nous for being the birth-place of Herodotus and IMony- 
ins, cmnmonly railed UaUcamasMen«.. 

B people In tlic nelghhonrbood .»f the AUohro- 


ges, Bitnato on the south, west side of 
■eparated from Gaul by the Rhodanui 

matma 


the Rhine, ana 
Slid IaBcua U- 


nKXiocHLAna, a people dwriUng near the F^ixlne ftea. 
HaacuLAaKUM, a town of Campania, near Mount Vesu- 
vius, swmUowed np by an earthquake. Smeml anti, 
qultiee have been lately dug out of the miim. 
HMCMfiAti Foieit; In the time of Juliiu Cm$ar, the 

breadth oraMiwt be trarmed in less to 

and after travelling leugtha'ays for sixty da^Ti. n' 
man reached the extremity. Cwsar, De helL Gal lib 
vl. B. 29 


HaauirMDUai, a people of Germany, In part of what la 
now called Upper Koxony, bounded .ra tin' north l.y 
the lirer Sola, on the ea*.t by tlii‘ ElU', and on the* nouth 
by the Danube. 

Hibbo-CbIlhasea, arity In I .ydla,tiunous fur a temple to the 
IVTslan IMana, Hupposed to hai e been built hj t ynis 
Hihpaxih, atomi of Bcpti™ lu tin* Fartlier Spain, m»w 
SeriUe in Andaluria. 

Hisfania, Kpaiu, otiierwise iidied Iberia, from the n\er 
Iberut it has lhi‘ sea on eviTy side cxit'pt that next 
to Gaul, from u hldi it Is separated by tiM' Pqrenetit, 
Diinug Ihe time of the nqiublic, the wludc miintry 
was di\ldtsl into two provinces Ulterior and CUrnor, 
tlie Farther and Hither t^puJu. AuguKtii« diMded Uh* 
Farther Spain into two pro\nii4VS , Birtini and Liui. 
tiiHKi nve Illllier S|iaJn lie mill'd Ta mtiiineHfit, mul 
then Spain UTIH formed Into Ihni' pnniucex, Ba fini, 
under the mniiagCincnt of the KCiwte , nnd the oUw-r 
two nt^Ti ed for odk-ern npiniinlwi lij tlw* priiHiv 
HotfTiLiA, a viJlHgi* on the To : now (hhgfia, in tht» 
uoiglibonrLo<Ml of Cmiiona 
H KPA, a Hinnii city in /.ifilia, now noHHl lo IIm' groimd. 
lltni AXIA, a country of tlie Konher Amk, lo tlie euid. 
of the Caspian M*tt, with Metllu on Ihe ui'rt, luid l*ur- 
tliia on tJie hoiiHi; faroouB fur IIh ilgi-rs 'nicre wib 
a dty of the sanic uajui' m L)dia. 


1 

Ibkria, an iiilimd I'oimtry of Asia, laniinb'd hy iMumiL 
('iiiicHsuH on the nortii, by Alliaiuii on the east, by 
Coll liiH him! jHirt of FoiiIhh on the ee^t, and h) .Ar- 
nieiiia on the moiDi .‘'i.min e in oI.mi ndled Ibt'nu, from 
the riv4*r IImtu- , now Ihe hbm 

larai s •* nohh* ru i-r ot the Hither .Spuln , now Uie 
F.bm 

It'KNi, n people ol Itrltaln ; now Eiot^r, SirJTolA, and 
Hurfidk. 

Ilii'M, another name for ancient 'IVoy A new Ht) , 
iieanTtolhe wa, wan Iniilt after llie finnous Ml«'ge of 
I'roy, and inodu a Kianaii eidoiiy. Rut, as whh i-aid of 
the old rttv, Etiutn perirre riiiiKf. 

iLH aiLi a, the eonutry bi-twn'ii l^nnnnla lo the nortJi, 
and the Adriatie to tlie south It b» ia»w r<iiiiprlHcd by 
Dalmatia and Srlanoita, uialer the rewpiTtive domin- 
ion of the Venetians and the 'j'lirks. 

Inhobbia, a i-ouiitry <»f (iHJIia C iKalpina ; now the Mil- 
aneur 

I.vrF.yF.LII M. Sl'e Al.aiLM IVTFVr.LII M. 

I>TraAM\A, an ancinit lonii of the Vfdsri in IjOtlimi' 
not far fnmi the rii er I. in- It i- imw in noits, 

loMAX Sea, the Hem that y uhIich the wenlrni roast of 
(ina'ce, opposite to the golf of Veniix*. 

Ihichi, u people tairdering on tlie Kuxine, towards Uw 
east 

Istbia, an IaIuihI In the gulf of \>nU», htill re tainin g Its 
anrlimt name 'nieri' was also a town iWthe Hamenanw 
near tlie month of the Inter, on the Euxlm* sea. 

In a EA, n Tron’pird'm district l*alextljie, ikiw Bacra. 
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JkroA, 1 itroii^ place, both by nature and art, In the 
Lowo* OaUlee, not far from Jotapata; now SapkH. 
JiiYon, a people of Sarmatla Europma, altuato on this 
aide of the Pdas Mvotia, near the territory of Maro- 
boduni, the German kin; . 

JuoANTBs, eaid by Camden to be the nme as the Bri. 
ffOHtei, bnt Broiler thinks it probable that they were 
a distinct pecqjlo. 

L 

LiciTB LaMAWTTS, now the Loke of Geneva. 

LiMGoaAaDT, a people of Germany, between the Elbe 
and the Oder, In part of what Is now called Sranden- 
bnrg. 

LiNirynm, a to\vn of Isitiiim, ahout sixteen miles from 
Rome ; now CioUa Larnnia. 

Laodicba, a town of Phrygia, called, to dlKtlngnlKh it 
from other dtleH of the same name, LaotUcea ad iy- 
eum. Spon, in his account of hie travels, says it is ras^ 
to the ground, exj*ept fonr theatres built with marble, 
finely pollslied, and in as good cundldon as if they wore 
modem stmrtures ; now called Ladik. 
liAODicEA ID Mare, a foTudderablo town on the coeat of 
Syria, well buUt, with a ctmimodions harboitr. 

(ATHim, the country of the Latini, so called from Ung 
TnUnna ; contained at find witMn narrow bounds, but 
greatiy enlarged under the Alban kings and the Ro- 
man wjnsulfl, by the accesslan of the jEqnl, Volscl, 
Hemicl, he, 

jBCHjBUM, the west port of C/orintJi, which the people 
need for their Italian trade, ns they did Cenchren for 
their eastern or Asiatic. 

Leptts : there were In Africa two andent dties of the 
name, l.eptu magnfr, and Lejdn parva. 'Hie first 
(now called T^ebeda) was In the territory of Tripoli; 
the second, a torm on the MedHcmuienn, not fur 
from Carthagp 

^KSBos, an iNlond In tbe Egran sea, near the coast of 
Asia ; the birth-place of Sappho : now called MeteHn. 
..luci, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the north of the 
lingooei, betw^een tho MoacDe and the Meuse. 
jIBVa, the name given by the Greeks to all Africa; 
bnt, properly speaking, it was an interior port of 
Africa. 

iiGRiiH f now tho Loire. 

joriLA, a country of Italy, divided into the maritime, 
Lifpu Ora ; and the Inland Lignria ; both between 
tbe Appentno to the sooth, the Maritime Alps to the 
west, and the Fo to the north. It contnlned what Is 
now called Ferrara, and the lerriloriet of Genoa 
ANOoJiKn, a people of Gallia Belgica, Inhabiting tbe 
ooontry about iMngret and Dijon. 
xwooBABDT, OT LAjfuosAJinT, a pe<^Ie of Germany, 
between tho Elbe and the Oder. See Minners of the 
Oennana, s. 40, note. 

.ucANiA, a country of ancient Italy; now railed the 
BtuiUcate. 

^ODUNW, a dty of aoelent Ganl ; now lAfons. 
Amfluwun Batatoium, a town of the Batavl, now 
Legden In Holland, llmre was another town of tbe 
name in Gallia Celtloa, at the conf nence oi the Arar 
(tbe Saone) and tbe Rhodanns (tho Rhone), The place 
Is now called Lyons. 

icmA, a river of Westphalia ; now the L^)pe. 
rUBTTAinA, iK)w' tho kingdom of PortHgal, on the west 
of Spain, formiTly a put of it 

.YciA, a ixmntry In Asia Minor, iMiuiidcd by Pnm- 
pbylla, Thrygio, and the Medlteniuiein. 


Lydia, an Inland coontry of Asia Minor, formerly. 

gOYemed by Creesus; now Caraiia 
Ltou, an andent people of Germany, who Inhabited the 
country now called Siteeia, and also port of Poiani. 


M 

MACBDOinA, a large ooontry, rendered famous by Philip 
of Macedon and his son Alexander ; now a province of 
the Turkish empire, bounded by Servla and Bulgaria 
to the north, by Greece to tho south, by Thrace and 
the Archipelago to the east, and by Epirus to the west 

Msotis PALim, a lake of Sannatia Europma, still known 
by the same name, and reaching from Grim Tartary to 
month of the Tanait (the Don). 

MjbHiA, a district of the ancient Dlyricnra, bordering on 
PBnnonla,cnDtahiJng what is now called Bu^orto, and 
port of Serria 

Maotvrsia; them were anciently three dtiee of the 
name ; one in Ionia, on the Moeauder, whh h, it is luifd, 
was given to Ihcralstodes by Artaxcraw, with the'^ 
words, to furmth hit table urith bread; It is now cnilcd 
GtL:el-lIiaard,\n Asiatic I'urkey : tiio second mis at 
the foot of mount Slpylus, In Lydia; hut has been 
deetroyed by earthquakes : tbe third Magneeia ans a. 
maritime town of Thessaly, on the Egran sea. 

Maooxtiacum, a to^vn of Gallia Belgica ; now Meidz, 
sitoate at the conflneme of the Illiiue iind the Miilnc, 

MABcoDL'BirM, a village of Gallia Btdgiro; now Dftrca 
on tlie Roer 

Mabcomajinianh, a people of Germany, between tiic 
Rhine, the Danube, aiii tlie Neckar. TlK'y removiMl 
to tho country of the BoH, mid having L‘.Yp<‘Ih>d the 
inhahltants, oempied the country now called Bohemia. 
See Manners of the Germans, s, 42. 

Marui, a people of the Farther Asia, near the Ctsplau 
sen, 

MAarriMK Alps. See Alps. 

MAHHAri, a people in tho north of Batavia, Inhabiting 
tlie see-coast 

Mabm, a people of Italy, who dwelt round the Laens 
Fudnufl. Another people called Mursl, in Gennnnv, 
to the south of the FrisiJ, in tho country now cuIIimI 
Paderhome and Mumter. 

Massilia, a town of Gallia Narbonensls, formerly cele- 
brated for polished manners and leemliig ; now Mar- 
teill&i, a port town of Proyence. 

Mattiaci, a branch of tho Cmttl In Germany. Tlielr 
capital town was 

Mattiuit, supposed now to be Marpovrg In Hexte. 

Maobitanu, a large region of Africa, extending from 
cast to west along Hie Mediterranean, divided by tiie 
emperor Clandlns into Ortarieniit, the eastern part, 
and Tingitana, the western. It had Nomldla to tlm 
east, and Getulla to the south ; and wus also boundi'd 
by the Atlantic ocean, the straits of Gibraltar, and the 
HedtimTanean to the nortL The natives were railed 
Manrl, and thence the name of hdavritani a, now Bar- 
bary. 

Media, a country of the Farther Asia, bonnded on the 
west by Armenia, on tho east by Pirthia, on tlie north 
by tbe Caspian sea, on the south by Persia EtAatana 
was the capital 

Mediolahuv, now Iddan in Italy. 

Mrdiouatiici, a people of Gallia Belgica ; now tho dio- 
cese of MeU. * 

Melitene, a dty of Cappadoda 

MEXPnis, a dty of Egypt, fiunous ff^lts pyramids. 

Mbnapii, a people of Bdgim; now Brabant and Flan- 
dert. 

Mesopotamia, a large country in tbe middle of Asia : 
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BO caJlfid, becaofle it Uffl, furn tclmn^n two 

' lirera, tbo Eophratoi on the wect, and the Tlgii:! on 
the east 

Hkmbna, or Mewana, an ancient and nelebmted rity of 
BUdiy, on the strait between thut Island and Italy It 
still retains the name of ilemHo, 

Metinia, a town of Umbria, nearthe CUtumnus, a riycn- 
that mnfl from east to west into tlie Tiber. 

MiLETim, an undent dty of loulsi. In Ada Minor ; now 
totally dertroyod. 

Milyiub Pons, a bridge over the Tllwr, at the distanee 
of two miles from Rome, on tie Via Flamihia ; nmv 
called Ponic-MoUe. 

MiNTcaNAv, H town on the confines of Campania, near 
tlvc river LArls, 

Mihkndw, a promontory of Compenin, with a good liar- 
hour, nenr the fiinuj Pvtttolanui, or U»e bay of Naiib^s, 
on the north side. It was the atation fur the Roman 
fitMia Now Otpo di Miteuo. 

Mitvt-enk, tJie cnpitiU rity of the Isle of Lesbon, and now 
gives name to the whole Island. 

Mona, an island separated from the coast of Ordovlcis 
by a narrow' strait, the andent seat of the Druids. 
Now the Lsle of Auglwy. 

Monaxi PoaniH, iH)n' Mo/uicff, a port town in Iheter. 
ritory t>f Genoa. 

•Mount, a people of Belgla, Inhabiting the dl(si*se of 
Tourttay, and the arnutry about St Om^r and Botif(fgne. 
MrWA, u large rlv(r of Ib'lgic (laid ; it nxeiv<‘H u bnua h 
of the Rldne, ealleil raJialu, and falls Info the G<*nnan | 
Ocean below the Uriel. It is now Uie Mnc*e, or Metue. 
Morella, a river which, running thn»ugh Isirndn, falifl 
into tlie Rlmie at Cnhlentz ; now called the 
Mohtem, th(‘ rtiitimoii name of the people and their town 
on the river Hermus, in Lydia. 

Mnsm.ANi, an iudcfK'tident savage peo|)le In Afri(% on 
the confljw's of Carthage, Numidio, and Mauritania. 
MimNA, now Mudena, a aty of Isiiulmrtly, in JtiJy 
Mvui.na, a town of JKoiin, or inthe Ibtlier Ada; 

now Siindi idik. 


Ninoh, the capital of Attyna ; cdlfd alwt Sim n- 
Nisiaitt, achy of Mesopotamia, at this day cullisl Si^ldn 
Nola, a dty of Campania, on the north-east of ^■^'H^vlus. 
At this place Augustus breathid hli last : it retains Its 
old name hi this day. 

Noiiri'v, a Roman provha-i*, boundiNiby the D-mula' o i 
the north, by the A/jh'x Sun'rrr ini tlie wiulli, bv Ibm- 
noiilu im the end, and Vlndellda on thi* west ; now 
coiitainliig n great jHirt of Aii-'tria, I'jrol, Havarlii, lk>' 
Novemu m, a town of the ITiH In Oallla Ibdgira , now 
KutfUt on the west side of the Rhine, In the elislonde 
of i'tdffgiir. 

NiirnHi\, a city of Camimnia ; now Sarent. 

Ni'KiniA, a ci'lebratid kingiloin of Africa, Istnleniig on 
MiuiritimJa, and iHinialid to tin* iiortli bv thi* Mtdiler- 
runean ; noM' d/gie/T», TiiNit, Tnpfdi, Ac the ensirrn 
part of the kingdom of A/gierx. Syphax u a** king «»f 
<»ne port, and Masluis+ia of the other. 

O 

Ocaum-l'M, n tow n of Umbria, near the l•ollnuen^^' of 
the Nnriiml th«‘’nia*r, now Otrirtdi, in the duchy ot 
Spidt'dn 

OnavsTs n people dhialod In the western part of Thrnrr, 
now Q prodiHT of EoroyH*nn Turkey 
OptNHca, a p^siple of Afrira, who iMvnpted the nmntry 
tK'tiieeii the two Syrtes on the Mixllleimiienn Tlieir 
city was ndh«d (bti, now Tntudi. 

OPiTF.aoiUU, now Odirzn, In the lemtiiry of Venice, 
Oaiun-M Ks, a people who Inhabit whut w e now roll 
FiiutjJurt', Dcw//f>A*Airc, CarRitrroti, and Memmrth, 
tktr,‘, ill North Wales 

OrniA, foniwriy a town of nolo, at the month of (he TU 
her (on the south side), wbenn* its naim* , at this day it 
lies In ruins, 

P 


Nabalia, the name of the ehannel madi* by Dnisus fixrai 
thiT Rhuie to (he river Sola; now the See 

Annals, ii s- d* • .1 » 

NAJiTFir. n p«i|ilF brtweon tho EuphrsH-. wiJ n'-^ | 
Sen- coroproliondinfr Arabia niiJ I.) , 

rrabH„, aad. pin,.. i 

ie rS-. ro-hra the,.™ with a vlolea. aad ba.A 
csBctidp and empties itself into the THier ! 

Nam.-, ta the territory 

NaFbohytn., abom oa nraa ra-rth.^-. 

the dl.aw " I‘|,™ lU waaliM tlw walU of 

^ 

“e. "or to*™ <.f thU name, vii 

thjm. 


Paplh, aneientlv nilhsl Pndtihns by the t.rH'ks, famous 
bw the fable of Phwion , it nsi-nrs h*i end ni ers froni 
the Alps lual Ars'iiniiM'S, ami, niiiiiiiw frt.a, we-l to 
,.H«t, dlridmiyi-s ils^-lf iiil'i (he Adnidic II is ih.w 
ndled the P<s 

l*A( IDA 11 river In Vumidia , il- nadern miuim* In md «s- 
n.rtHliu*d !)■ Aim ille thinks it h noweaJhsI AWe.ln 
tlie ternlon' of 

I'lliis Ma^otis, S4M- Mitnis 

PANPllVMA,IMX,.w.lr^ of the Hilher Ada, boiifKt.*d hy 
j»,s,dia to the iMulli. and l.y iL.* MedilcmuK-an I 0 the 

Pr^iA, a river of Asia, in the terriUiry of the Siran ; 
not well known. 

l.»M,.T*alA. an L-hual of tlieTuM-aa .-a. In "■» 
|•,.te«la,.u» (00.V ,1 (.M, rf. Xotait.., a- t^ar.’ of tan- 
tabment ftn llliotrioiia l alles tU Julia lla- 
of Aunnatue, Anrirpln, the a Ife ..1 (oonai.^.o. (>r- > 
tavl. the dauKhter of ClaodloK. and n,m.y o^’ra W 
1. „oe eallial /. N'r >UMr.M«nr . ... *loaf,. 

Paan..,.., .m exle.™... e.a,nt.y -d 
M.«.a on the . a-t, by Nori-'.m. .« f**- 
on the sontb, aiat bj the Danube to the north . eon. 
Uining part of Austria and Hungary 

?tmr'‘i.rra “ ‘1' 

’^VTe.de of U. bbmd -f <1^ 

Vcna% who w»^ hence the Papktan and the Cyprin 

a country of the Farther Aria, with Media im 
the west, A*ia on the east, and Hyrewria on the north. 
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Patattdm, now Padua, In tbo territory of Veniofi. | 
PlUQin, B people of a m i Blum ^ noor Naplei. ( 

PBLoromiHm, the large ponhwaia to the wmth of \ 
Greece, ao caUed after Falqpt, vlx. Pdopii Nanu. It \ 
la Joined to thereat of Greece by the iithmna of Corinth, I 
which hea between the Egeen and Ionian leai. It la I 
now daQed the Mona, I 

PcMBUJi ALPca. Seo Alpb. 

Puoah oa, an indent and fiunoui dty of Mffsia, attoate 
on the Calcufl, which runs throngfa it It wiu tho reel, 
denoe of Attaliu and hla imcooMorB. Thlfl piece was 
famonfl for a royal Ubmry, formed, with emuluHon, to 
vie with tluU of AlexmndrlA In Egypt The khigR of 
the latter, atong with paltry Jealouay, prohlMtod the 
exportation of paper, lleoco the Inrontioii of parch- 
ment, called Pergamama Aorta, Plutarch Basuree 
that the library at Porgamoa contained two hmidred 
tbonaaod yulmnee. The whole coUecthm waa glyen 
by Marc Antony aa a proaent to Cleopaln, and thiu 
the two lihrarlea Were conaoUdated Into one. In about 
■lx or aoycn centoriee oltcrwarde, the ydomee of 
adence, by order of the CBhf Omar, aerved for a Are to 
warm the hatha of Alexandria ; and thua periahed all 
tkt pAjftio of the tout. Ihe town iuhalata at thla day, 
and retains tho name of Ptrgamot, See 8poD*s I'm- 
yela, yoL L 

PcaiHTHUB, u town of ITirare, altoate on the Propontla, 
now called Heraden. 

Fkbubix, formerly a principal dty of Etmria, on the 
north aide of the Tiber, with the famona J.acm Trati- 
«M«»w to the east It waa boaleged by Augustas, and 
reduced by famhio. Lucan haa, PeruriKu fames. It is 
now called Perugia, In the territory of the Pope. 
PhxislAlu, a town in Theaaaly, rendered faroons by the 
last battle between Pompey and Jnlliifl Cirear. 
PHfLXBELPHiA : thcTO weTti seTeral andent towns of this 
name. That which Tadtos mentloitt was in Lydiu, 
bolit by Attaloi PhUadelphus ; It ia now called by the 
Turks, Alah Sohe^. 

Piairpi, a dty of Macedonia, on tho oonflnes of Thrace ; 
bolit by Philip of Moccdon, and famous for the battle 
fought on Its plains between Angoaius and the rei>ub 
Ucan party. It Is now in ruins. 

Fhilippopolu, a dty of Thrace, near the rlrer Hebrus. 
It deriyed its name from Philip of Mocedon, who ou- 
larged It, and augmented the number of InhaUtouts. 
PicMTiA, the capital (rf the Pieentini, on the Tuscan sea, 
not Au* frmn Nafdca. 

PicxiruM, a territory of Italy, to the east of Umbria, and 
In BOtne perta extending frmn the Apennlnoa to tho 
Adriatic. It is now auppoaed to be tho VarcA of A»~ 
oona. 

a celebrated port near Athens. It is much 
frequented at this day ; its name, Porto Lione. 

?ia£, a town of Etruria, whkh gave name to the bay 
of Fla, ^ttf Pisarms. 

?LAcnmA, a town In Italy, now called PlacenMo, hi the 
dodry of Fanna. 

^LiiiAfTa, a small island near the coast of Etruria, In the 
Tnsfwisea; now Pitmoeo, 

’oumi, a tqwn of Campania, near Hercnloneum. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake In the reign of Nero. 
^OHWOPOLis: there were andentiy two dties of the 
nmifl j one in CUkda, anotfara' In P^hlagoola. 

Qima, an hdand hi the Tasoanna; a place of rdega- 
tied or banishment 

OHToa, an extenatre oonnlry of Asia lOnor, lying be- 
:bween Blthynla and Paphl^gonia, and extending along 
Ifaa Pemtsu Jffi uia t u , the Eoxine or the Fontie; sea, 
Srom whkh it took tta name. It had that sea to the 
iHt, tha moatk of the Ister to the north, and Mount 


Hmns to the south. Tho wan between Mlthrldalei, 
king of Ftmtua, and tho Eomana, are w^ kxumn. 
PiJUKiaTK, a tofwn erf Lathim to the south-east o( Eome, 
standing yery high, and nld to be a strong ^daoe. The 
town that succeeded It, stands low In a Talley, and la 
called Palestriua. 

Paopoama, near the Hellespont and the Eoxine ; now 
the sea of Marmora. 

PuTsoLi, a town of Campania, so called from Its number 
of wells; now Porsi^o, nine miles to the west of 
Na]^ 

PmAMUs, a river of Cmda, ridog in Moont Taurus, and 
running from eart to west iuh) tlie sea of Cilldo. 
Praoi, a town of Elrnrla, on the Tuscan sea ; now St 
Manndla, about thlrty-threo miles distant fr'om Rome. 


0 

Quadi, a people of Gcnnany, blhiate to the sootb-east of 
Bohemia, on Uio banks of tho Danube. Si'e Manners 
of tho Germans, a 43, note. 


R 

Ratxnna, on ancient dty of Italy, near the coast of the 
Adriatic. A port was constructed at the month of the 
river BedeslH, and by Angnstos made a station for the 
fleet that guarded tho Adriatic. It ia still called Fa- 

W'lMO. 

Rfatk, a town of the Sabines In Lutlum, sitnato near 
the lake VeHnnH, 

Reuiuh. See RnaainM. 

llRMi, H people of GquJ, who iuhahited the northern part 
of Champagne j uow the city of Ilheimu. 

Rhacotih, tho amdont name of Alexandria in Egypt 

RHiETiA, a country tnjunded by the Rhine to the west, 
the Alps to tho east, by Italy to the south, and Ftnda- 
iicio to the north. Horace says, 

Fidert BhaAi Mia suit Afpibtu 
Drunun grrentem, et Findelici. 

Now the country of tlio Grisotu. 

RneoJUM, an am Jent dty at the extremity of the Apon- 
nln(*s, on the uarrow strait between Italy and Sldfy. It 
Is now culled Reggio, in the farther Cahilria. 

Ruink, the liver that rtnes in the Rbuetlan Alps, and 
divldt’S Gftul from Germany. See Manners of the Ger- 
mans, 8. 1, note ; ojMi a 20, note. 

Ruodanus, r famous river of Gaol, rising on Mount 
Adula, uot far fhnu the heed of the Rhine. After a 
coQsldcrable drenit it entmn the Lake of Geneva, and 
in Its course ridts the dty of Lyons, and from that 
place trayeraes a large tract of country, and faHi Into 
the Mediterranean. It is now called the Rktme. 

Rhodus, a cekhrated IsloDd In the Meditorranean, near 
the coastof Asia Minor, over-againrt Caria. The place 
of retreat for the discontented Romans. Tlbeiiiu made 
that use of it 

Rhoxolami, a people on the north of the Paha Mmetit, 
situate al^ the Tanals, now the Don. 

Riooddlcw, a town of the Treriri oo the MoaeUe. 

s 

Saxeitia, now the Secern j a river that rkrfln MmU. 
gomeryakire, and running by ShrewAury, Woremter, 
and Ghcmter, empties itaelf into thi British Cteimel, 
separating Wolss frtxn Engknd. 
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«dbiTi^ Oiie,i»iwc«UedOKi I«i, 
k «iifflira«loi^,rth u» BMne, by mam, oC the 
^in»debyDinra,ai«frtherofOenMiiiCTu. Th« 
^ 8iu w« a rl,« in the amntry now njfed 
dncribed by Tadhn u yielding mil 
which the faihebitante oomldered u the peculiar faroor 
of beaTen. TTie Bah, howerer, waa found in the salt 
ppringi near the rirer, which nma northward into the 
AlbiB, or Elbe. 

aALAwiR, an iHland near the coast of Attica, oppoeite to 
EUtutii, ITierc was also a tuwTi of the name of Sala- 
mis, on the eastern coast of Cyprus, bnilt by Teucer, 
when driven by his father from his natlvo laland, Ho- 
race, SRys, 

Atnbtguam Mlare nona /talurntna futuroM. 
Samaria, the capital of the country of that name in Pa- 
Icstlne • the residence of the klnfl^i of Israel, and after- 
Avarda of Herod. SoMutnifTTui, the name of the people 
Some m a g ntfl eent mins of the place are still remnlniiig. 
SAMDDLoe, a mountain in the territory of ibe ParthlaiH 
with the river Corma nenr it The mountain and the 
river are mentioned by Tacitus only 
Sammih, or SAMNiTiiw, a js-ople of amdent Italy, cxteml- 
ing on both sides of the Apennines, fiuDous in the Ui»w 
man. wars. 

Samob, an island of Afda Minor, opposite to E[ihetim-; 
the birth-placo of Pythagoras, who was thence ndltal 
the SoMuiM tagv. 

Samothracia, an island of ITiracc, in the Egean hti, 
opposite to the montli of the Hebrus. ThtTP wen* 
mysteries <if initiation celebrated in this kLand, held in 
us high repute as those of Eleusls ; with a sacred and 
InviolabUi HHylnm. 

Sardkh, the capital of Eydla, at tlio fotit of Mount Tmo- 
lus, from which the l*Bctolas mn down Uirough the 
heart of tlie city, llie Inhabitants were called Sar~ 
dumi. 

SAmniNiA, aniHlimd on the sea of Tjffurio, lying to the 
sooth of Corsica. It is sold that on licrl> gn*w then*, 
which, when eaten, pnKluced a paiiifiil grin, ndled 
Sardofuui risn*. Tlic IsLiud now Udongs to Uic duke 
of Saxony, with the hUi' of klug. 

Saematia, calli'il idso NrytJiia, a noriheni niuntry of vast 
extent, and dlvid^l into Fnmpitu and Anattca , the 
frnner beginning 111 the Vi>d1idii Otsweslem iHiundaryj, 
and conipriHing Kussia, pnrt of Poland, PmiHta, and 
Uthuouia, and the latter lainnded on the wi'vt by 
Sennatia Ennipma and the Taiisis (the ihis}, extend- 
ing south as far us Mount Caucasna and the CaspiBU 
i-oiit sluing Tartarj , Clrmwds, Ac 
Sata RmsA, s plan* on the Flminiidon riwd in Etruriii, 
nine miles from Rome. 

SrPPTFun, a people of Anlatlc Sonnatls, between the 
Euxlne and the Cssplsu sei 

Sttthia, a large country, no«' properly Trim Tnrtary ; 
In andent geogmphy divided into Sndhla Aslstica, on 
ritber (rtde of Mount Iraans; and Scvtbia Eurnpwa. 
About the Enxlne sea and the Mreollc Lake. Hec ahto 
Sabmatia 

BEGESTTm, atown of SrUy. near Mount Eryr, famous 

for s temple sacred to the Eryr/sim. Venus. 

gEL*yriA, a citT of Mesopotamia, situate ‘t the 
fluence of the EupbraUM and the Tlfgni; now railed 
Bnptiad. We find In ancient geography several ribes 
of this name. 

Bemkoveb, a P^ple of Gfimny, called by Tacitus the 

TVTTlntabltM 

between the 4Ibls and Yiadrnr 
SesrNSiB CoLo^ik, now SimM, hi Toscany. 

SF.NonES,lnhabltimts of Celtic Gaul. iHuate on the Se- 

fUOM fnow the St-iac) ; a peojOe famous for their In- 
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▼aaloii of Italy, and taking lod boniliHr Kome A P r 
DM. 

Bcouami, a people of BelgV: Gaul, InhabiUng the country 
now called Frtadu Coats or the Ipper Burgundy, 
and deriving their name from the Scipiana (now the 
Seine,) which, rising near Dyo* |u Burgundy, nnu 
through Paris, and, traverring Normandy, fuJU into 
the British Channel near Hacre de Grace. 

SKaiPHofl, B small ishuid In the jEgean s4*b, one of the 
Cyriade* : now Serfo, or Serjunto 

bicAUBBi, on anrient peopb* of Lower Oermany, he- 
twi*eu the Miiesi* sjmI the Hhli^, when* Gut ldorlamd 
Is. They were tmrU'plunted by Augustus to llie hcM 
side of the Rhine Honu« njjs to that enipenc, 

Te (srde gaudentet Sicnmbn, 

Cttmpottiit rvsecoHrucunwK 

SiLoaFS, a people of Britaiu, tdtiutte on the SrrtT* and 
the Bristol Chanoi'l , ihiw Houik IFofer, nsninislug 
Glamorgan, RadHortAtrv, Hereford, and Monm<mtM. 

Sll* ( HJUdcIL 

Kimhei ini Collfk, tin* Slmbndne Hilk, so culled fnnn 
the Simbnitna S/agti(%, or lakes formed by the rl\er 
A»to, which gHVc tlm name of .SuLlaqneimi to Oie 
iieighlMiiiriiig tin\ D. 

liiNorE, om* of the inuet famnus ritii*a in the territory of 
PoutuA It UBS taken by lAimllus In the Milhridatlo 
mir, and afterwiink rec»‘l\ed Homan colonies. It 
WHS the blrth.plan* of Ihogi iies the r\'nb‘, n ho was 
buDlaJuHl frrm hk country. Tin* place in still called 
■Vi'uopc, a port town of Ahuitlc 'hirkey, on the tAjxtne. 

SiNCEMHA, u town of Intiujii, on the confines of Cam- 
iwnla, beyond the rivtT UfIb (now called GangHatto). 
The pun'll wus muii fn‘qui*ntL*d fi»r the Ntlulinly of its 

AVTiters. 

SiPA i.iw, a mountain of Lydia, near which Livy says Uw 
Romans obtulnnd a naiiplele victor} over Antlorhiis. 

SiBAci, a people uf Axis, between th«* Eturtne and Um 
Catpian Heaa. 

Sm\ b.na, a rity of Innla lu tlie Hither Ahiu, which laid a 
strung claim to the lilrth of Ilisiier 'Hie naim* of 
Nfiiy rum still remains in a p<»rt town ol Aslidlc I'lir- 
key 

SopuENF, a I'onntry between the gi eater and IIh' Li'smt 
A nuenlu , now culled /CopA. 

SoiA, a ntf of the Dandnridte 

Spi'.Li’Ni A, a unaJI town near Fujtdi, on th<* ciawt of 
Nupb‘^ 

ih-aaiiAiiiji, live klamk, now eBlJed the //irrcs, on ths 
i-oeri of ITuveure. 

jyrtAToNirE, n town of Cana in tlie Hither Asia, so 
called after Strahiairf, the w'lte of AMti(»cliUri 

Hi'evi, a gri>iit and warlike people of anelent GermaJiv, 
whf* oerupied u prodlgkuw tract of country. S(‘e MuJi- 
ners of the Gemnuas ^ HR, and note. 

Si nk i, ■ people mnoviMl from Germany to Gallia BeU 
gica. Aci'^wdlng to Clurerius, they Inhabited Uw 
I duchy of LiWmrg, 

I SwiNDEx, a river that flows on the rouflnes of the JJak^. 

! It k mentioned b> Tanrns tmJv BrotMT suppoaes i^ 
j to be what k now railed Hcrirud, or Lm Jiimere 
d'Herat 

SviwE, atnwnlnthe Higher Egypt, towardi tiw bor- 
ders i>f Ethiopia, Bltuale on the Nile. It bm u»der 
the tropic of Cancer, as k evideui, nays Pliny Use eWer. 
from there being no hhadow pr«<je<-ted at Rome at the 
j fToniner sototko. It wtis, for a long time, the boun- 
i dary of the Roman empire. A was rtatlooed 

there : Juvenal was sent to commoiid there by Ih*- 
I mitiaB, who, by coo/erring that unlooked-for honour, 

I meant, w Ith curered malW^ to punb^ the poet for bia 
‘ reflertbjo on Paris the romrdlan, a native of Egypt, 
mod a farourkte at rmirt 

U 
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lYEACUBA, oile of thft^oobleit rttln In The Ro. 

mini took It during the Kcond Punk wmr, oo which 
oecMkm Um greet Archlmedei loct hli life. It li now 
deitroyed, end do remahM of the pbee ere left. Etiam 
perifre ryimtg. 

Itku, a coontry of the Hither Ada, beterpen the Medi- 
terranean and the Eopfaratea, ao extenaJre that Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land, was deemed a part of Syria. 
iTsm, the d Mf H i of Barharg : also two dangerons 
Bandy golfs in the HedHerranean, on the coast of Bar. 
bary ; one called Sgriu Magna, now the oflUdraj 
the other Sgrtii Parm, now the OvJfof CattOM. 


T 

VkHkn, the Do*, a rery large rlrer in Scythia, dividing 
Alla from Rorope. It rlaee in Hoscory, and flowing 
tfaroogli (Mm Tartarg, nmi into the Pohu M<eoti$, 
near the city now called Axoff, in the hands of the 
Turka. 

raaaNnra, now Tarento, in the prorlnoe of Otranto, TTie 
Laced»monlana founded a colony there, and thence it 
was called by Horace, Lacoimnonium Tmwtum. 
riaiofLsi, a towTKrf OaUlee. It was besieged and taken 
by Veapaalan, who aent dx thonaand of the prtstmera 
to aaslst in cotting a paaMge throogh the isthmns of 
Corinth. 

rAaaACiHS, a city of the Volscl in Latium, near the 
Booth of the f/yinu, in the Campania of Rome. Now 
TWrrocIjia, on the Toaean sea. 

Iaeaioo, the capital of a dMdon of Spain, called by the 
Romana Tm r a oonentU ; now Taregnn, a port town in 
Catakmla, on the Mediterranean, to the west of Asr- 
odana. Bee HisPAiniL 

rAtTAina, a rirer running between the Po and th^ 
Atheds (the Addga) from west to east, into the Adrl- 
ado; DOW Tartaro. 

TAUirua, a mountain of Oermimy, on the other side of the 
Rhtrifl j DOW Mount Heyridk, oTer-agnlast Manta. 
TAunARrm, a people who occupied a district of Ar- 
wte nia M^for, not far ftum Tigranoeerta 
TAumi, a people hihabithig the Taurioa Char»oneMU$, on 
the Euxine. The country Is now called Crim Tariarg 
TAumirn, a people dwelling at the foot of the Alps. 
capital was caDed, after Augustas Ciesar, who planted 
a colony there, Augntta Ta u r in orum. The modem 
name is Turin, the capital of Piedmont 
Tadbus, the gresiteat mountain in Ada, extending from 
the IndlMi to tfaa JEgean aea j aald to be fifty mllea 
orer, and fifteen hondred Long. Ita extremity to the 
north la called Jmmu. 

Teleboa, a people of iEtoUm or Acamaida in Greece, 
who remored to Italy, and settled in the itde of Capree. 
TaaHfia, an Island town of .£oUa, in the Hither Ada. 
Tenctiu, a people of Germany. See the Manners of the 
Gemuuu, a 3S. 

TEifoa, one of the Cydadea. 

^axEa, a dty in the Hither Spain j now a Tillage celled 
Tienmtt, in Castile. 

TBasAciXA, a dty of the Foltd In Latlum, near the 
mouth of the Ufeni, on the Tuscan sea j now called 
Terraeinn, in the territory of Rome. 

TauToaumoiUM, a forest in Germany, rendered famoua 
by the slanghter of Vama and hla l^oDS. It began in 
country of the Haril, and extended to Paderbom, 
Oanaberg, and Munster, between the Enu and the 
Luppia. 

Tbalxa, a town In Nnmldla, destroyed in the war of 
Juiins Cwsar against Jnba. 

Tueba, a rery ancient town in the Higher Egypt, on the 
cast sldo of the Nile, fuDouB for its hundred gates. An- 


other dty of the saine name in BosoUa, In Greece, said 

I to bare been bnllt by Cadmna. It had the honour of 

I producing two IRnatiioua ddeA, Epominondai and 
Pdopldaa, and Pindar tha celebrated poet Alexander 
rased it to the ground; but spared the bouse and -Ami I y 

j of Pindar. 

Thbbmes, otherwise Toeema, a town in Macedonia, af- 
terwards called Tkem al am i oa, famous for two epistles 
df St Paul to the TTiraialonlsns Hie dty stood at the 
head of a large bay, called Tkamunu Simu ; now 
Goljb di Salonicki, 

T^aaaALY, a country of Greece, forroeriy a great part of 
Macedonia. 

Thiacia, an extensiTe region, bounded to the north by 
Monnt Hsemns, to the couth by the fgean sea, and 
by the Enxlne and Propontis to the east In the time 
ofHbeiins it was an independent kingdom, butafter. 
wards made a Roman proVinceL 

TuDBAscLTif, a town of Mauritania in Africa. 

Tinjmii, a peoide of indent Italy, inhabiting a part of 
Lucanla, between the itrers Crathls (now Crate), and 
Sybarta (now Sibari). 

Ttbue, a town of indent Latlnm, sltnate on the Anlo, 
about twenty miles from Rome. Here Horace had his 
rllla, and it was the ft-equent retreat of Augurtus. Now 
TYroW. 

Ticnnnf, a town of Intubria, sltuiite on the river TIcL 
nus, near its confluence with the Po ; now Pavia in 

MUnn 

TiciNUs, a river of Italy foiling into the Po, near tlie dty 
of TVoimois, or Paria ; now Tesino. 

llaBAEOCEETA, 1 towB of Armenia Major, built by Tt 
granes in the time of the Mithridotic war. The river 
Nieephortu wnahes ono side of the town. Brotler su) 
it is DOW called Seri or Sered. 

Tioaia, a greet river bounding the country called Mfwuu 
potamfo to the east, while the Euphrates ludosos It to 
the west. Pliny gives an account of the Tigris, In its 
rise and progrees, till it sinks nnder ground near Mount 
Taurus, and breaks forth agnin with a rapid curmit, 
foiling at last Into the Fendan Gulf. It divides into 
two channels at Selpada. 

TifOLiTg, a mountain of Lydia, mminended for its vines, 
its saffron, its fragrant ihrube, and the fuuntain-heHil 
of the PactoluB. It appears from Tadtus, tlmt then* 
was a town of the same name, that stood near Jlie 
mountain. 

ToLBiACtm, a town of Gallia Belgica ; now Zulpich, or 
ZnicA, a small town In the duchy of Jullers. 

Teaixes, fonnerly a rich and populous dty of Lydia, mit 
for from the river Meai>der. The ruins are itiil visible. 

TaAnxXTB, now Trapemond or Trebiaond, a dty w'ith a 
port in the Lesaor Asia, on tiie Euxine. 

Texyiii, the people of JVctWj an andont city of the 
Lower Germany, on the Moeellc. It was made a Ra- 
man colony by AugustuB, and became the most famous 
dty of Bel^ Oanl. It is now the capital of an olector- 
ate of the same name. 

Tetboci, a people of Belgica, originaliy Gcrraana. ITiey 
Inhabited AUace, and the dloceae of Stratbxtrg. 

TaiMKTUs, an island in the Adriatic; one of those which 
the andents called haulm Diumedem : it still retains 
the name of JVeaiifi. It Hes near the coast of the 
Capiianate, a province of the kingdom of NapTi's, on 
the Gulf of Venire. 

TaiNOBAJfTEa, a people of Britain, who inhabited Middle. 
MX and Emex. 

TnEAifTia, an ancient people of Germany, abhut Weet- 
pJiaHa. 

TuNoai, a people of Bclgia. Thdr dtyfaccordlng to C«*- 
aar, Atuaea j now Tongeren, tn the bishopric of Liege. 

Tueowii, a people of ancient Gaul, inbabltiJig the east 
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■Ide of the LigerU (now the Luire). Heuni tlw 
modem name of Towi. 

7^;scvlu)1, a loim of Taflnm, to the north of J/bv, about 
twelTO mflea from Rome. It gmre thenaroeof IWm- 
laMM to Cleero'ii rilla, whero that great orator HTote 
hii Toaculan Quertloiut. 

I'raufl, an aiwient city of Phsnlrla, iltaate un an itlaod 
so near the coiithient,that Alexander the Great formed 
It Into a ponbuula, by the mole or roiwy l^hl^h 
he threw up duiiuf the elego. See ('iiriim*, Ub. 
W. i. 7 . 


lifliAW Altai, an altar erected by the Ubli, on Iheir re- , 
moral to the wcBtem aide of llie Rhine, In hoiKnir of i 
Angnatofl ; bnt whether this was at a different place, ' 
or the town of the Ubtl, Is mrt kreiwo. 

U uii, a people orifinaliy of Oermnuv, but traJwpUmted 
by AuffartuA to the west side of the Rhine, under the , 
conduct of Agnpjxi. ITieir copltHl wm then for a loiijr ^ 
thnn called OpjHdiiu Vhinruiu, and, at lost, cbnngfHl > 
by the eraprosa Agrippina to Coionia Agrippint-iui* ; ^ 
now Cologne, the cnttJtal of the elecloniie of that 
name. 

Umbha, a dirbdon of Italy, to tlu’ wnth-enst of Etruria, 
between the Adriiitii' and the Xar. 

UhHnuns arirer of GonuRnv.ninuingintotlH’ifica.uear 

Groningen; non- the Ihouing 
UiBiNua, now Urbino, adty fur erer fomouAfor barinff 
given birth to Raphael, the celebrated painter. 

Uhipii, or UhipetfjS a people of Germany, who, after 
tlnir cxpuloion by the (’aUl, aetUed iwar Pitdorborn. 
,See Manners of (be Gormana, a, Sf. and note. 
rapK, a town In the territory of the Siraa , now do- 
btroyed. 


orerflowluff of the Tiber. Propertiu* dewrlbea >l el*, 
guully, Ub iv. deg- n. 

Qua Vilmira tw $tagn*bant Jtumine fuafiu 
Kauta per urbamu rrli^cabat aguat. 

Vfiuaea, a lake In the country of the Bahlne*. 

VENE-n, a people of GaUla I’eRica, who Inhabited whu 
la now called Vannet, in the aoulh of Rrllanuy, and 
alao a conjiidcriWe tract oo the other side of the Alps, 
extending from the I’o along the Adriatic, to Iho 
month ««f the htrr. 

VtaenLLa, now VenrlU in PU>drot)uL 
' Vicio-^A, uow rVroM, In the territory of V.niire, on tlte 
I Adtge. 

VKHUNTiva, the capital of the Sequaiil ; uoia' Brftineon, 
the chief rity of Burpundg. 

Vetkia, L r. Vetera LoAtra. The Old I'ninp, which wa* 
a fortUhHl rioUim for the logW j now Soa/ea, In the 
duchy of I'leces, not fnr from the Rhine. 

Via Salabia, « roud leurtiiig from the loli-a .wkJ atOaila 

to llu‘ ctuuilry of the Soblncs, 

ViAi.Hi K, UOW the Oder, muuing through AVen<^ 
(U-nburg, PomeitiMia, and dlsduirglDg itself info Ih* 
llaltic. 

Vu MIA, uow nci'hza, a lowii in lb»> territory of Ve- 
ukic ,, . 

VISN.N.E, H city -rf Narboueae Gaul, now I .««. U* 


Ihliiphuie. ■ 

ViNiiEt.itT, a people bihal.itlng Um couniry of I tndeUcia^ 
lamr the Uanube, with Uw HhwU to the aouth j now 
port of Bitmria and .S'Kofo®. 

Vianoaiwu. now ftVW.ic*, in the canton of Bern, In 
Swituiiand. 

VjM-aoifl. a river of GerTnany, made 
AlftUgbter of Varus and hb legiou* i 
running north between WeatphaJiaand Lower Saxony, 
Into the German sea. ,a 

Vw KTH-a Mown a mountain of the Helvrtll, 
b, u„, robst^t P»l of Moort 
llelTcUl fled when dpfeoted by C»dna. See HbiL L 

VO.. . ow ' VoiTi ai)owerfulpe<.|deofanrlentlJktium,exU-tidijig 

Vai)a, atowu on Gie Icft-haiol able of Oie MIe, In the | ' to the I->ru. and 

tlie confines of fa 

VoLMiKii, or Vo.anii, a eity of EJnwhi. Ihe naUve pleoa 
of brjunm, , non BoUtno, or IMunua. 


'I 

Island of DntmTla. ] 

. I-™-'- "» “t.' 

Mannera of the (^ennaua. a. iy. and note 
WNOTOKEa, originally InbubHanta of Oenimny but after, 
ward* Pottled in Gaul ; now 

VAacoani, e people who inhabited near tha Pyreuem. 


z 

ZKix.aA, a lo>An on llo- E.yfAnrfc, famous for a Irldga 
over the river, S.i- I’liuy, Ub, v. s i!4. 
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Aftdagetf*, titlivers up the royal treaaan' to 'nridntea, 

17i— h*U*d by the nobility, 1”1 — hl« authority, 175. 
jWiu, ueuiiurh, unfiUodfor action by Mowpolaon, 170. 
Abgnivt, king of Uie .\rabfl. denerta Meherctatert, m 
AcifruHut, killed by inifltake for her mlstrew ARTlppl- 
iia.tiU). 

Afhaia relieved from the expense of snpportlnp a pro- 
coiwular goTcrmcnt, 3n. , 

A, ,lia mother of Lucan bIIowimI to lire in obarurily, -JOS. 

AmUu, account of him, 2*. lit*'- 

ArU, t alavo, the miatrcaa of Nero, iSb, 2W, 

Aitiuwt, battle of.li-where Auffuatu* qaelbsi a ledltiou 
of Homan legions, 21. 

Acitta, a centurion, hla ahare In the murder of Dniana, 

Ar^ coDdemned for the crime of violated ^ 

AdgfouLeftnut, hU propoeaJ to poiwn Armlinu. reject- 
ed by TlberiuB, GO. 

:;^“ro.er Wblc- •» - 

cape from Germanlcua, 20. 

Adruittc ctrosaed by Nero, 2ftL 

Adulation common udth the people of Home in the 
time of niierlufl, IW. 

Adultery rarely heard of among the Gormans, hVr 
Ad 90 calei Bubscribrni the KOciualioiw of aci tm-i^ ^n 
VAufini revolt agmlnat the Roman% 87— arc defeated by 
QP-aJTtho VitellianB, aifr^feat the impos- 
ter MariccuB, 40k 1 

JKmliuM on ollicer under (^ermanlcus, 42, HO. 

.lenv, 1“" ^ p,„uiU,eiiM brP elcKiu,nce. USB. 

' 'X’S- " 

S'-*'’"- *’•- 

XS'5'.bu-, . cotorb*. bU rcm«b.b.. 

L..U and melancholy end, »k . .i 


place of education, 585, .'i8tV— hli early incllnatioti to 
philosophical piirsuitj, .'>8(1— ho learned the military 
art In Brllaln, lb.— how he regulated hln conduct in 
the outset, 587— hii happy marriage, lb.— made qua*- 
Hlnr and Is appointed to Aila, lb. — tribune, 588— pra*- 
tor, lb — commandor of a legion, 580— « patrician, 500 
— governor of Aqaltaiiia, lli.—g'ov error of Hrltain, 
embarmflaraenti ou entering the province, 500 
— auMned the Ordorlflims and took poeseasion of 
Anglesey, (100— reformed the Hbiicefl of tJie province, 
ib.— introdnced learning and luxury amniig the na- 
Uvefl, (102 — ovnrmn part of ('aledonla, (KCt— rontJiiu- 
ance of his miceefts (uid pood policy, ib — traita of Wb 
chamrter, lb,— carried the Homan amn. Hie length of 
the firth of Tay, lb.— tlio brndnewi of the fourth cam- 
paign to Bwure the country overrun, lb —In the fifth 
Hummer ho entered Argyleshire, OU-k fiOt-he received 
a petty king from Ireland under IiIh protm tlon and 
oulertnJnH Hie opinion that one legion ivould be iuftl- 
rient to I'tmquer It, (KU— in the sixth campaign bn 
united his fleet and army, and explored the aea itiaat 
beyond the BrtJi of llodotna, lb -before his dlspoel- 
Uona were completed, the Roman forts were stonneil 
by the natives, 005-lie relieveil tlio niulh legion, 
which was attacked In the night, lb.— adventaren of a 
cohort of Uilplana who deserted Uie Homan nervlcB, 
(jlO—how be Boalalned the death of his BOn, ih.— hav- 
Ingmade a dp«>ent, he piiHbed on to the Grampian 
hllU, aa the commencement of the peveutJi campaign, 
006 ^ fa/T— litre having met the CaledoiUaua In force 
auder Galgarus, hi- made prepiuwtloui for battle, OPO 
—hi* upeeiOi, riKV- hlH diipo^lUon of the Homan army, 
OlO-biH victory and Bubaequenl retreat, Ollt— hli de- 
Hpatrheahnw rec-eivedby DomiUan, (ili-the ^nouia 
I decreed to him, IH-he reslgna his command, Olb-Wi 
subwqiient cauHouB policy, ib.— hb mid reception by 
Doroltiun, Ih.-hli retired life and perilous pradlra. 
mailt, Ib.-tlie public voire calls for his appointmmt 
to repair the disaslcrH oil the Danube and In Dacia, 

flltl liB apologiscH to Doinitliui for refusing a procom 

solsblp, Ib.-hb moderation and wisdom, 
drtth Ib.-n-iMirl aH to the cause of it, ib -his will, 
OiH-the time of hi- bl.lh and death, lb -^cHpUon 
of hb per-oii and deiH.rtmmit, lb -recapitulation of 
hli character and circumstances lb -and of the hor- 
riblu tyranny still more openly dcvolot*cd and more 
awfully rampant alter bis deccaae, Ib.-un apostrophe 

to hlj soul, 021. , u, j „ 

Agrippa. A.,nius, his death and charwt. r, 12(1. a.^ n. 
Agrrppa, FouUiui, an accuM-r, 48, tH-anot^, 4J8 
AgJpJX'r IK^teriu., oppraies the whipping 
—appointed pnrtor in opposition U* law, 
the roiiiQls of the precadlnt year, 158-his chaiwclar, 
I 150. 
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Agrippat Jii/nu, bAnkhed, 9Sr7. 

Agr^ta, Mareui, ehoeen by Anfiutna to mlit him In 
the empire, uid nlwd to be hU MO-ln-liw, 4. 

Agrippa^ Utnenitu^ M5. 

P wttw w i w, hli chiimrter, In-b murdered by 
Uberloi upon e pretended order of Aufoitne, 0, 84, 
B4— efter hli moi^ hie iIato pertonetee him and 
nearly inrolTea the Itomana In a oirll war, 58. 

AgrippOf king of the Jews, 805, 285, 411. 

Agrippa, lake of, where ’li^Unoi enterULn- 

ment, 284, and a 

Agr^>pa, VUmJemu, klUi hlmaelf, 173. 

Agrippina, Fiptamia, mother of Dnuoa, divorced from 
Tlberlua at the dedre of Augaaliu, lO—dlea, 79, 

Agrippina wife of Oermanicui leavea the camp of the 
matliieen In Germany, 20— prerenta the Roman aoL 
dlera from breaking down the bridfe over the Rhine, 
90— prooeeda to Romo after the death of her huaband, 
65— her voyage to Rome, 73— arrirea at Corcyra, lb. 
—her reception at Bnmdualam, lb.— goee In prooei- 
lion to Rome with the um of her huaband, lb.— mill, 
tary honours bestowed on her, and vast crowda fol- 
low her In deep lamentation, lb.— funeral honoori be. 
stowed on her huaband at Rome, 74— her violent 
speech to libeiius In the danger of her relation Pul- 
chra^ 123— hla answer to her, lb.— visited by ’nberius 
In her lUnesa, lb. — her request to be allowed to marry, 
to which she recelvea no answer, 123, 124— refusee to 
eat at Tlberlua’ table from fear of polaon, 121 — pro- 
ceedingi of her and her son Nero In the senate, 136, 
^pnd n.— the emperor’s letter of arcoaatlon against the 
mother and son, lb — aatoniilunent of the senate and 
reloctanoe to proceed lu the bualoeas, lb.— Cotta Mee- 
■allnua seconds a motion that ‘nberioa’ letter should 
be oonddered, the msgistratas and others oppose the 
rootion, lb.— Junlns Ruaticni propoeea to delay the 
bnalneaa, 13B, 137— the people aurround the aenate 
honae and deuonnce the letter from 'nberius a for- 
gery, 137— the aenate come to no resolution, lb.— let- 
ters are dreulated full of Invectives agdost SeJanus 
and riot threatens, lb.— nberiua ceuanrcs the senate 
and takes the bnaineaB Into hia own hajid, ib.— the 
aenate's apology, ib.— is Imprisoned In a castle near 
Herculaneum, 138 — her behaviour there, lb.— a oen- 
tmion beati out her eye, Lb. — food forced Into her 
mouth to prerent her from atarvlDf herself, lb.— re- 
moved to conAnemeut In the island of Pandatarla, ib. 
—her death, 166— her character, and ooodnct of 'Hbe- 
rlna towards her, lb.— the day of her death obaerved 
as a festival, lb. 

Agrippina, one of the danghters of Oermanlona, mar- 
ried to CneluB DomltinB, 132 andn.'^wcomes the wife 
of daodloa, 199— plana the marriage of Domltiua her 
son and Ootavla the emperor’s daughter, lb.— her 
character, 901— 4i dlgnlAed wHh the name of Augus- 
ta, 206— aendi a colony to the oaplt§l of the Ubians, 
ib.— oomplalu to Claudius of Britanniooa’a contempt 
of Nero, 211— claims a right to be conveyed In her 
carriage to tha capltol, 219— by the aaaiatance of 
otheri polaona dandloa at ataueasa, 920— brings about 
the murdar of Junius SUanna, by the aaaMnnce of 
FubUua Celei and Hellna, 993— by her meana Narda- 
ana la thrown Into prison where be kllla hlmaelf, lb.— 
obtatna the greatest public bononn, Ih.— appears on 
the tribunal along with Nero, 994— har oondnot <hi 
tlie (Uagraoe of Pallaa, 227— her altnation and feeltngi 
uo tha murder of Britannkaia, 2ffi— aocnaed by BUana 
of a eooeplncy agalnat Nero, 220 — her defence and 
punlahinent fji her aecaaara, and tha reward of hn 
friends, 890— her bebavlonr towards Nero, 247— 
aaoapea from drowning in a ship, while Aceireula is 


EX. 

murdered by the coniplratoTs in mistake, 840 — killed 
at her villa on the Lucrine lake, 850-her body ie 
burned the night of her murder, ib. 

Alba from which ipnmg the Juitl, 190. 

AlbinuM, Lwcccrtu, la murdered, 403. 

AlbucUln charged wHh coniplraoy agaiuat the prince, 
176— 4i sent to prison, 177. 

Alcii, the worship of, among the Nabarvallana, 670, 

Alstia, whore Julius Cieear was besieged, 196, aud n 

Alahu, Marcus, appointed to enquire into the extent ot 
the lq)nry done by an earthquake In Asia, 56. 

Alexandria, capital of Egypt, 60— entered by GormanJ- 
cua without the permission of TlbeTluB, ib.— hla con- 
duct considered as a crime, lb. — retisoua for not allow.^ 
lug powerful Romans to visit Egypt without permis- 
sion, lb. 

Ahto, fort, 41. 

AUedius, Titus, merries his niece, 201. 

AUiaria, wife of Sempronius, 25 — her husband put to 
death by Tiberlns. Ib. 

Alpt^ when made the boundary of Ihe Roman dty, 101. 

Altinum, a town, 425. 

AUinus, Julius, banished, 297. 

Avtaxons, Ok 

Amber, its history and probable origin, 572— gathered 
aud sold only by the JEstyans, lb. 

Amiiia, a river, 27, 41. 

Amorgot, an island, 106, 114. 

Ampkidyonet, assembly of, 108. n. 

AmtuUus, Serenus, 355. 

Amsfde, gulf of, 120. 

Anagnia, a town, 444. 

Aneientt and modems, in the days of Vespasian, whlrh 
of these excelled in oratory, G14— the proper line of 
distinction between them, lb.— Aper, from the line 
drawn by himself, concluded that must of thoae famous 
orators vulgarly reckoned ancient were modem, 617, 
648— proof that there were varioui styles of oratory, 
019, 650— defence of the departure of Cassius Severus 
from the ancient style, 651 — the different drcnmstan- 
ces of the ancient and modem oratora, 651, 052— rude- 
ness of andent oratory j refluement of modem, suita- 
ble to the altered taste and habits of tbe times, 659 — 
criticism of tbe oratory of Calms, CwUus, Cmor, and 
Bmtus; of Aslnlus Folllo, Mesaala Corvinua, and (Ci- 
cero, 656— short Invective on several modern cri- 

tloi and their eloquence, favourable Judgment passed 
on Blateraua and Secuodus, 657— etate of the contro- 
veny on andent and modem oratory, 658— cbaractor 
of the orators in the age of Cicero, lb.— that of the 
modems, 656, aea 

Andtarhu, Priscus, acousea Ccstus Cordus, 06, 97. 

Aneena, at which Flso leavea bis sblpa on his way to 
Rome, 7A 

Andecaviani revolt against the Romans, 67. 

Andriseui, account of, SIB, a 

Anemurium mentimied, 816. 

Angles, thdr iltuatlon and worship, 567. 

ilngHeaHaiif In motion agalnat Germanlcus, 49— submit 
to Btertinlus, 45— expel the Brocteriana from thdr 
pousaaipps, 661. 

Anioedus, freedman of Foiemon, stirs up a aervllq war 
lu Poutns In the name of VUeUiaa, 498— carries Tra- 
pexund by aaaanlt. Ib.— when pursued by the Roraana 
takea refuge with the king of tbe Sedoehesmna who 
betrayi him, 490. ^ 

Anioetui, Nero's freedman, advUea him to drown Agrip- 
pina his mother in a ship, 248— the plan faila, 84 0 
baniabcd to Hardinia where he diea, 269- 

Anicius, CereaUs, eoniol, hla motion In tbe senate, 806 
kills hlmaelf, 907. 
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““ R““« tmt- 

toTT mkt Boloctlu ttalr l»i.r. 
t^riMDolodn^ Ib-hl, irp^ to7^ n!! 

A^tu. , reply, sw-n,™, u.dr f„„ur thTanir. 

»W-0« Tenrteriui, 

by Ar^ta., ib._u., Anrib^i.™ retre.t to 
the UHipiana ud TabHnt««. the Cettlena and Chenuu 

T: ‘■y >«. Uxyeittw perilh or .r. 

pot to the Bword, ih. 

JHtsiui, an officer under GermanJcus, 41. 

JtUriut Publmt ifl promised the gnvemonhlp of Syria, 

230— U accused and Bubmlta to a roliintary death, .TOO. 

Jnfemnr, Inatltator of the games of the Cestns, 308. 

^niAemuria^ a city, n4. 

JntiffoHUi, kluff of Macedonia, 180 
Antioch capital of Syria, rejulclngB there at the recorery 
of GennauicuB, 03. 

Atitiochiu, king of ('ommagena, hli death, .I'l 
Antiockut, king of Cilicia, appeases an insiirretiinn, 810 
-joinfl the Romans against the l*arthians, gets 
poaaetalon of a part of Armenia, the rii licHt and 
moat powerfal of the kings who eahmltted to IloiDe, 

411— sends his forcea to assist Vespasian, -lirT 
Antiorhvt Kpiphnnex wishefl to iiitnalucc the mniinen 
of Orecco among the Jews, 508 
Antiochw the Great, G8, 818— conquered by Scipio,!)! 

AntipolU, a manlcipal town, ;fr3) 

AnUttia, wife of llubellmH Planting, iVi. 

Anfiffiuji, Crtjuj, consul, 103, 8<XL 
Antutnu, Sonanut, tribune of the people, 838— is prose- 
cuted for writing sarcartic yersee against Nero, and 
bamlfllied, 808, 203, 308— tnms informer, 305— ii ro- 
noianded to the Island from which be had returned to 
Rome, 470. 

AiUiAiu/ VetuM, Luciui, coiiRnl, SSO — father-in-law of 
RubelhaB Fautus, 20U— proconsnl of Asia, 304— kills 
himself, IL 

AntiHitu Fetui of Macedonia, SO. 

Aniium, a dty, 97, 248, 250, 290, 285. 

Antonia, mother of Oermanknis, 74, TH— her character, 

146 — mother of the emperor Claudius, 188 
Antonia, younger, wife of Lucius Domltlus, 180— mo- 
ther of Cn. Domitlus and Domltia Lepida, 819. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius, 199, 280— married to 
C^d^ellua Sylln, 231— engages in a conspiracy against 
Nem,20I. 

Antonia FlacctUa, followi her husband into banishment, 


297. 

Jntaninut, Amw, consul, grandfather of the emperor 
Anlonlnu^ 371. 

Antomut Fehx, a freedman, 502. 

Antoniui, Lvciui, his death, 180, 121— account of him, 
181 

Antoniui, Marcus, trinmvir, 3— hli death, 4 — manycon- 
cesvions made to him by Augustus, 8— takes arms 
against tbe state, 0, 78 — decelred by Augustus, 9— 
defeated by the Parthlans, 39 — murders Artayasdes, 
4 0_grand father of Oermnnicus, 54— places Herod on 
the throne of the Jews, 50?: 

AntoniHs Primus, expelled the senate for assisting in 
forging a will. 800, 901— join* Vespasian’s party, 
and Becomes leader, 412, 423— conducts the army 
into Italy, 483, 424 — Axes the seat of war at Verona, 
^a__cojT«poiMlence carried on between him and Cse- 
dna, 426— appeasef a riolent sedition among Vespa- 
glan’i t^dbp^ 426, 427— his brarery in a victory nrer 
the Vitellians, 488, 429— haranguet bis men, 489, 430— 
narrhes In qurft of the Vitellians, 430— complains 
gplnst Mudarrtis with pride and resentment, 440— 
an inreterate enemy to Mudanua, lb.— Iw- 
bis soldiers after crowing tbe Apennlnea, 443 
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— ambaaaadora from Vltellins' parly at Rome sent to 
treat with him, 481— his rapwlty on the taking of 
Rome, iS^rested with sapreme authority under 
Domltlan. lb —his hononr»,4fl(U-hr rrllret from Rome 
to Veepaalan and finally locea respectability, 409. 
Aortians, 203. SOI 

Aper, Afurcitf, his diarartor as an orator, 631. 
Aphrodisians plead for their lanctuarics for rriralnals 
14. 

Apirata, the repudiated wife of Sejanua, rrreali bJi 
wickedueu In putting Drusus to deatJi, N9— sdected 
by tlie death of her lum, whom the people threw’ into 
a charnel, kills herself, lb 
Apicius, uii epicure, Ktl, and n, 

Apion, an African king, 253. 

Apis, Egyptian god, 499. 

ApotUnarii, ChiHdius, 448— commander of (he marines 
at Tairaclna, 449— when attacked there makes Uls 
escape by sea, 450 

Afmllo, place of his birth, 94 — worshipped at Miletus, 
94, 95— is represented with a lyre, 252. 

Ap^tl/onta iiijured by an earthquake, 55. 

Appitu Claudiiu, or Ctrrui, (L’lO 

AproHut, thrown out of the window by licr huslinnJ and 
killed. III 

AproHtm, Luch/t, choaen as a delegate from the mutl- 
nei‘n» in I*aniHmla to Tlbt^riiis, 16 — an oflii'cr under 
Genuanb'ua, 20 — triumphal honours deem'd him, 31 
— proposes a deifee alioiit Libo, 19. 

Aprontus Ctrsianus, collects two anales and enters tbe 
territirry of tbe Friniani, 131 — sends auilllary raralry 
against them, who are rouLrd in battle, lb.— Labeo 
Cetlu'gus commandiHl to attack the Krlslarui, and ret- 
cues the auxiliaries formerly routed, and puts the Fri- 
(dans to fligiit, lb 

Apulrius, Sertus, consul at the rommeocement of the 
reign of Tiberius, t) — takes the oath of fldclity to him, 

Ih 

Apulia, Uio magistrates of which were ordered to pay 
honunrs to the memory of (lermauiru*', 73. 

Afuila, Julius, a Roman knight, 20.1 
Aquila, Vvdius, hli iDdiicretlon, .'019— arrires at Fadna, 
423. 

ApiUeia, a city, 483 

Aqufba, convicted of adultery uilh Vsrliu LIgur, h 
condemned to banishment, 119 
Ayuinus, Coraelius, .316 
Arabs desert fnira Tlridatet, 175 
Aranicians, .357 

A rojcf, a riyer, 215— naiihch the w alls of Artaxala,iSI7. 
ArbeUs,20i. 

Arekrlaus king of CsppadoHa, incurs the displeasure of 
Tiberius during his exile at Rhodes, 53— eoniim to 
Rome, Is tried by the senate and dies of grief, ih 
Arden, forest of, to which Florua raarrlics w ith insur- 
gents, 87 

if rttUM, a people of Asia towards whom Bardanes king ^ 
of Parthla poshed hii conquests, IRi. 

Arians, a tribe of ftermaus, their study to render their 
aspect horrible in war, 570. 

Aririn, a town, 459— grove of, 435. 

Af-imiHum, a town, 436— is bchleged, i.'TT. 

Anobarranes, a Mcde raised by t'alua Osar to the throne 
of Armenia, 40— loses his life by an accident, lb,— ac- 
count of bis succeeaom, lb. n. 

Anstohutus made king of Armenia Minor, S85— receives 
acceoeioni to his kingdom. 256 
ifrufoisicitf, had engaged In wnr with the RomaDs, 124, 
219. 

Armnua, various rerolotlons there, 49— never long 
true either to tbe Romajii or PartKJans, 59 
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Jrwuniams, receive VonooM u tlielr king, 4a 
Jnminiut, by whose laotluii tbe Cattlaiu ere diitarbed, 
hli geoMlofy, 25, n.— roueet the ChemecMM 
•filiut the Romuia, 87— hh ipeeoh to them, lb.— 
flfhta with Germanicafl and hJi anny, 29— •ttadn 
C« 0 <wia oa tbe long bridges, 29— attacks the Romas 
(wmp. 30— U defeated asd pat to flight, ib.— hla oonfor- 
enoe with hla brother FTarliu, 48-1111 battle with, and 
deWt by tbe troopa of G4rmanlcai, 44— rene\fi the 
rivil war with Germany, and after many Tiolaaitudes, 
la alaln by his own relation!, 69. 

Aritu, progress of tbe Romas, had made dlacorerles to 
the north of the Baltic, 330— those in general use in 
Qermany, 534— right of wearing, how conferred, 
543— of deceased warriors committed with them to 
the pyre, p. 555— want of among the f lnni a m , 574 
a river, 34. 

Jrpui, prince of the Cattlana, Hla wife asd daughter 
taken prlsooers by SUiui, 41. 

Jma Qalia, 204 . 

Arria^ mother-in-lawofThrasea, 318— another, bbwife, 
lb. 

AmmUui I^ueiuMj Lncon the resentment of 7150140!, 10 
-proposes a pnject for preventing Innodations of the 
Tiber, 34 — his weight and influence, 150 — prevented 
from going to his provliur, but acta through deputies, 
107, 405— La accused of a conspiracy, and kHLs hlmaelf, 
176, 177 — hii integrity aiHl eloquence, 183 — the two in. 
formera against him puuished, 150. 

ArrunttHt, TUui, 75. 

Arsaeei, founder of tbe Parthian monarchy, 30. a— Ge- 
nealogical table of hla descendautB, 39. n. 

Anaddat name of the Parthian kings, 39, n. 
Anamo4(Ua, a city of Armenia, 870. 

Arwucut a river, 277. 

Ariabojiut, the crown offered to him by the Parthlans, 
4a 

Artaiximu, king of tbe Parthlans, sends ambuBsadors to 
Oormanlcus, 50 — requests that Vonones should be re- 
moved from Syria, 00— obtaixu his request, ib. — a de- 
putatloo from the Parthian nobility against him ar- 
rives at Rome, 100— fuithful to the Romans while 
Oermanlcna was in the east, lb.— on the death of Ar- 
taxlas, king of Armenia, piaroa his eldest son, Araa- 
cea, on tlw vacant throno, 170— makes faxthe/ arro- 
gant demands, ib, — the Parthlans apply to Uberius 
to set Phraates on tbe throne of l*arthla, which is 
done, lb. — poisons Abdus tbe eunuch, ib. — Arsa- 
ces is poisoned, 171. He sends bis son Orodes to 
oppose tbe Iberiaua who bad token the city Artaxa- 
ta, lb.— Orodes Is unable to drive tbe Iberians, Harma- 
tians, and Albanians from Armenls, ib. — the Parthi- 
ani under Orodea defeated by the Iberians under 
Pharaimsnes, 178— Artabanns marrhea to repair the 
loos, and Is defeated by the Ibeiiana, lb. — to avoid a 
war with Rmne he abandons Armenia, but by the 
Parthtaua Is driven from Parthls, and takes refnge 
in Scythia, lb.— after his abdication by the aaaistaDce 
of Vltelilus and other auxlllariee, Tliidates Is seated 
on tbe throne of Partlila, ib. 

Artava*det, raised to tbe Armenian throue by Augus- 
tas, and supported by his armies, 40— driven from the 
throne, lb. 

iriaratdm^ another, mnrdered by Mark Antony, 4a 
irtmxatA, capital of Armenia, 59 — taken by the Ibertazw, 
171— by tbe Parthlans, 214 — bedeged by Coilmlo, and 
rodnoed to ashes, 837, 255. 

irioTitUt king of Anneolsi, revolts against the Romans, 
40— killed by his own ralstlons, lb. 
irtarioM, king of Armenlo, recalvea tbe erown 

itpm Oennanlras, 50— diee, 170 


ArtewdiOf % Parthian olty, 174 
Jrvemiatu, a pation of Gaul, 405. 

Aruimmu Jiautieui, hla noble conduct when Thraaea waa 
in difficulty, 310 — la wounded when acting aa au am- 
baasador, 451 — put to death for a panegyric on Fatua 
Throsea, 561— his character, lb. u. 

Anutiut, Ludut, executed, 173. 

Atciburfntmt m rltadel, 471. 

A$eJepiodotuM, Caitiut, deprived of bis riches, and ba- 
nished for his uualtered friendship to Boranoi in ad- 
verslty, 312. 

AteoHtuM Labeo, tutor to Nero, honoured with consular 
omameub, 2S6. 

Jtiaticiu, a commander in Gaul, 415, 410 
AtiaiiouM, a freedman of Vltelilus, made a Roman kuiglif, 
403 — accumulates great riches, 416— executed as a 
common slave, 463. 

AtiatietUf JtUitu, life of, by Julios Seenndns, 043. 
Atiaticut ValeritUt proeecutod by SulUins, at the instance 
of Poppma, 161 — kills himself, 168. 

Atimtu^ Lneiut, consul, 808. 

Jriiriuf, Marcus, consul, 268. 

Asper, 5u^'rtttf , executed, and bis answer to a question 
of Nero. 29a 

Asprenas, Lucius, who sends, by orders of Tiberius, ss- 
lasains to kill Semprouins, 25, 76, 79. 

Astetmblses, public, how conducted among the Germans, 
54 

Astrology^ professors of, predict, that Tiberias would ne- 
ver return from Campania, 125— remarks on tbolr pre- 
dictions, lb. 

Ateste, a town, 425. 

Athens, visited by Gennanlcus, 57 — posaeeaed mnny ora- 
ton, GSa 

Atilius TOWS a temple to Hope, 5a 
AtUins, a builder, banished, J27. See Fidena. 

Atia, Augustus’ mother, laperlnteuds his education, 
061. 

Atimet%u, the freedman and paramour of Domttia, aiu 
lists In bringing a false accusation against Agrippina, 
220, 230— punished with death, 231. 

AtteHus Bister, Pubiius, commander in Pannonla, 207. 
AtUcus, Autus, prefect of a cohort, slalu at tbe battle of 
the Grampians, 613 

Attieus, Curfmf, scoompanles Nero from Horae, f25— 
ruined by Sqjsnus, 161. 

Attieus, Julius, declares falsely that be had killed Otho, 

.m 

AUicus^ Pousponius, a Roman knight, 54 
Attious.Quinetius, eonsul, taken prisoner by tbe soldiers 
of ViteUlan, 449— confesses that be had set tbe capltol 
on fire, and thus saves hla life, 449. 

Attieus VsstinuM, consul, 26 0 h is genius and ardent 
spirit, 291 — murdered by Nero, 296, 297. 

Atys, king, 125. 

Auguries, among tbe Germans, 54a 
Augusta, a name given to Uvla, 7 — to Agrippina, 206— 
to the wife and daughter of Nero, 2B0— to the mother 
ofVltelllos, 414 

Augustan sodetyj iusUtotlon and description of, 232. 
Jugustodunum, capital of the .Sdoans, 88, 69. 
Augustus, when the whole power of the state (entreil 
Id him, 3 — Tadtiis begins his history at the end of his 
reign, 4 — visits Posthumos Agrlppo, 5,0 — his death, 
6— his will brought forward to the senate, 7 — bin fo- 
neral prooesaWm, 6 — reflectioua on hisd»ath by tbe 
people of Rome, ib — hla ebaraeter and transactions 
epltomiced, Ib. 9— he was tidrtean times eonsul, ib. n. 
— when he became emperor, lb. nu-^sdled at Nula, ib. 

temple and rallgious wonhlp deorsad to him af- 
ter hla faneral, lb.— Ua aavarity In eoforolng the pra- 
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^ption under tbe triamyiritf, P. a-ne w rell^cMii 
rttM formed In honour of him at Foiw*. i»S-«end. 
Vonone* from Rome to be king of Pirthia, »_hU 
policy regw^llng Britain, ftia 

JttfvitHM, a Utle of Imperial grandeur, 410— ronferred 
on Otbo. 300-on VlteJLu., 404-though bu honour 
wmi of ihort duration, 414. 

Augiuim, monnt, that name given to monnt Cwlina 
127. 

Aunlutf mother of Julius Ccpsar, 0(11. 

JureUut Cotta, Marcus, roniul, T.l, 78— another recelrea 
a yearly stipend from Nero, 234. 

Aurelius, Fuhnus, reeeiret cooHular omnments, .372, 

Aurelius, Pius, corapUins to the senate that bin liuiise 
was ruined by the making of a public road, 33— is iu. 
detnnlfled by Tiberius, ib 

Aurehtu, Sarurus, defeated by the Germans, .'lOS. 

Aurinia, held in rererence by the Germans, Ma 

Arsenlioum, a city, 30H. 

Aventitus, mount, laid In ashes by fire, H.V- VltelUus, 
wife has a bouse on it, 447, 4.’i2. 

Aeenna, lake, 286. 

Jviola, Aeiltus, quells tm) liiaurret'tluus, 87 

Amones, their woralup, 507. 

Authors, prosecution of, 3(Ci — thrlr dlmculUl■^ (136, n. 

Auzea, where Taefarinaj U slain iu battle, 112. 


B 


BadtUtfnua, forest where 000 Roinam are cut to piew 
by the Germana, 131 and n. 

JhiKr, a delightful Tillage in Campauia, Ifll, aki— p<»nd9 
and lakes at, 23a-gulf of, 2 IK. 

Jiafbslhis, appointed to the proviuce of Egypt, 2^10 — Se- 
necm’H character of him, ih n. 

Balbus, Cornelius, his munificence iu public works, 07 
—originally from Spain, l!ll— Jus power wbeu aup. 
ported by Augustus, 218. 

Balhus, Domstius, his will forged, 200, 

Balbus, Lteliut, prosoeutes Acutia, I7(>— is banidiod, 177 

JTar^iia Proeulus, 363. 

Bards, their veraes, the oor akion and manner of chant- 


ing them, &32, 33.1- 

Bardanes, king of Parthis, killed by eonsplratiins Ifll 
Ik/ffW SoranuM, consul elect, hla rooUon regarding I’allas, 
216— « coraraended, 308— bis acruHRtlon, .'Ml— PublluH 
Celer charged with having, by false testimony, taken 
away bis life, 462. 

fianutst, a town where Silanus was killed, 301 
BasiUdJi, a man of high rank among the Egyptiana, 4P2. 
BasiUdes, a priest, 4ia 
BassuM, Annius, hli military talents, 439. 

Bastus, Cesellms, preteJids that vast treasures had been 
revealed to him In a dream buried in the earth at Car- 
thage, 301 and n — arrivei at Carthage, and searches 
fur th^ In vain in the presem* of witnesses, and kills 
hiinHelf, 30!. 

BaiaiAa, a place of rendeivoui for a fleet buUl by order 
of Germanlcus, 41. 

Batsmans, their history. 4<B-oomin«ice hostilities on 
^^^oppresriw Romans, 464-are Joined by tbe Can- 
inefhtea and Frisiana, lb.— their surcesa, lb. -their first 
vlctoTT over the Romans on the Rhine, 4G5— admlr- 
^Ir secondod by the wise policy of Clvillt, lb.-Miun. 
„lui Lnprrcni defeated by him, 46fl-^laration of 
the Balnvlan aailll*ri««t ’vbo, when oa their march to 
Horne^rted to Ciyilk, lb— the flrmt legkm under 
Htrennia* Gdlos attack them as they pMi Boon, are 
routed in the^W and slaughtered In the ramp, H».— 
-reoaratloiia of Mommlus Luperoua and Nomlsini 
for an att»* from Civilis, 4(n-tbey are aU 


tacked and besiefed In the old ramp, Ih. — rondlUon -4 
the Romans and Batarisw, lb.— the siege turued Into 
a blockade, 4(6— lasumed, 470— again turned into a 
blockade, lb— eflects of tbe intelilgence of the battle 
of Cremona, lb — negotiatioD of the RiHnans with 
CIvllls, Ih — he surprises the Homan camp at OeUnba, 
471 — fruits of the respertlre commanders In that affair, 
lb.— Batavians under drills obliged to retrsat after 
an obstinate encounter with the Romans under Vo- 
rula In sight of the old CJtmp, 472 — they again lay siege 
to the old ramp, take Gelduba, and defeat the Romans 
at Noveslum, Ib. — the old camp surrendered, 482 — as 
retillus Cerealis Is making a strong Impression oa 
Gaul, the fourteenth legiou m:ike a descent from Bri- 
tain on tlie Batavian cuant, 4Uit— the Tungrlana and 
Kerrlaus submit to the Romans, lb — (he Caulnefstes 
bum tbe British fleet, and defeat the Tiingrlona, ib.— 
drills being defeated at the old ramp, made his re- 
treat into Batavia, 506— eudden attacks on fniir sta- 
tIoDs of the Roman army at ime time, Ib. — surprlaaJ of 
C^erealls and his guards on a riviY earundon,h07— tbe 
war ended by a naral skirmish, lb, — their cbariuter, 
568 — free from taxes, is 
Batarodurum, a town, 566 
BtiUIr, tile German order of, 5‘15, 

Balhyllus, a pentomluM* perfunner, 25. 

Ban/i, a villa, 218 

Brtird, that of the Cattians unshaven till they each slay 
nil enemy, 566 

Bidriaeussi, a village, famous for the slaughter nf two 
Homan armies, 391, 392— Otho ennunps near It, 'JU7. 
.191), 41)1— Antonlua l*rimiis arrives there, 428. 

A7gi( Slates, of whom Germanlcus taksa the ualh of 
allegiance to Tiberius, la 
Bdus, a river, hOJ. 

Boneventusn, ifiO- 

Bentf'Hus, Orpkidius, killed in an engagement, 308. 
Berenice, queen, eepouites tbe Interest of Veepaaian, ill. 
Berytus,'m. 

Betasians, 481 — surrender to ClvIlls, 485. 

Bdtuus Ckih, murdered in Gaul, 357- 
Btlfoculus, his lampiMms on the ta^rs, 116. 

Bthuius, CiitHs, mdiie, mores fur enforcing tha aumptn- 
ary laws, Wt 
Btngiustt, 486. 

BsotrrapMii, Its frequent dhc from the moat anrient 
times, 579 — dlffb-ulties and obstacles to It In mors too- 
dem times, lb. 588. 

Bitk^ia, supposed to have been unco subject to P^pt, 
61- 

B(<en, two, kill themselves, 173- 

Blcesus, Junliia, uocla of hejaiiits, a soramer eamp for 
three legions formed uuder his oDtnmand in Pannoola, 
12 — In vain eudeavoun to quell tbs motluyof the sol- 
dlers In Panminta, 13— hU speech to them, Ib— chuaen 
as a delegate from the mutineers In IfrnDtuila, to Ti- 
berius, 16— obtains triumphal honours fur bis ssrvlcsa 
In Africa, 98-put to death, 148. 

Bi^eus, Psdiua, ordered luto hanishmeDt at the suit uf 
tbe Cyrenlaua, 853- 
Bltiius Cattdvteut. banisbed, 297. 

Boadieea. widow of Prasutagus, king of the Icenlans, 
scourged by Roman centurlona, 257 h er daughters 
rarkbed, lb — ber subjeds plundered, ib.— the Innl 
Joined by tbe Trinobastei revolt agmlnat the Roasam, 

258 they lay waste the Rmnan cokmy In Urilaio, lb. 

they cut to pteoes a Roman legion com m a nde d by Pa- 
tlUui Cerealla, lb.— t atus Dedanns’ procurator ft-es 
to GanI, Ib.— Suetonius marches to Loodoo, ib. and a. 
— rneantims tbe BriUms masssrrs 70JWJ Roma n a, tlW 
— Suetoolui collects an army of 10,000 Roaiaaif Ms.— 
1 X 
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n ^nd» to b»tkJf , \b.— her ipeerb to t>ve BrVtkh 

vny, ib. — SueUmliw’ •p#«di to th« Romm trmy, \b. 

4b« Briton* tn defeated *nd Bondkea potwtn* bar- 

' idf, lb.— beaded to InnurectloD of the Brltuni whldi 
ifH dlKODOVted bj a iliigle baUle, fi66. 

Boooharitt king of Egypt, 466. 

Bodtiria, the ipaee betireeD the Forth niid Clyde pre- 
Mot a flMtwmewf booodiry to tl» Roman ampire In 
Britain, 601 

Boiant driTea by Marobodani fpdl|Kbelr country, 47, n. 
557. 

Baiewiumt 557. 

B^toeahu, chief of the Aneibarlan*, fi4£— refuse* an si- 
lolment of land loppudag It to b« the price of trea- 
chery, 243. 

JMmnu, F'Mitu, Agrloola'i deportment toward him, 
BflO again aaaumed the goTcmment of Britain, 566. 

jInM, winter itatloa of the tint legion, 400, 406, 46D, 
607. 

Bonottim where the Roman senate declarea for Vltelllus, 
401^-«n amphitheatre built there, 400— a show of 
ffladlatora exhibited there, 407. 

Bopkortu^ 203— war in, 210. 

Bonlla, 52— Clrsenaian gamna at, 2B0— Vitellians iiir- 
reuder there, 459, 478. 

Brandmburg, memolra of the house of, in which it Is 
old the Enman* nerer paned the I^be, 120. n 

RrigoahM reduced by Fetlliai Cerealls, 590. 

BriiuMi, a chieftain of the Caninefates, 481. 

Britaiiit account of the Roman transacUonn there, 206— 
the nature of the war here when Agrlcola began' Ids 
rsreer, 6g7— his beharionr on hii return to it, 509— 
appointed goTemor of it, 601— dearriiptlon of it, lb.— 
origin uf the inhabitants, their hutitntlons, religion, 
manneia, and language, 602— their military force, and 
manner of fighting, 563— aoU, climate, metals, and 
pearli, 504, 606— Callgnla'i meditated iiivasloD, 596— 
Claudios’ soceeesful Inraslou, lb.— aucceHlou of gurer- 
nom of, 508, 507— tusubordluation of the soldiery, 597 
—Vespasian, on his accession to the empire, le-ap- 
points FetUloi Cerealis, his Buccev, 500— Agrlcola on 
hla re-appolntment effects a redress of grierancea and 
•nocaeds in Introducing the Roman learning and lux- 
ury, 600— 602— « strong chain of posts established on 
the Uomau frontiers of Britain, 0014— Agrioola opens 
his third campaign by orermnnlng the northern part 
of Caledonia to the flrth of Tay, 003— a line of forts 
erected and garrisoned between the firths of Forth 
and Clyde, ib.— eea coast north of the flrth of Clyde 
and opposite to Ireland explored, 003, 604— that of the 
east north of Bodotrla next attempted, 604— Britain 
flnt dlscorered by the Romani to be an Island, 613— 
Agrlcola resigitt the gorernment of Britain, 616. 

Sritatmious Ben of Claudius, hii death and funeral, 228 
-^MmdQct of Nero towards him, lb.— Nero's procla- 
mation with regard to that erent, 2S9. 

Briiom, their temper since conquered by the Romans, 
605— not conquer^ by JoUns Csssar, 596— dUcoutents 
and conplainti of, UTl — made a general InimreetloB 
under Boadloea, attack and cut off many of the Reman 
farrboii, aod burned the capital, 506— this Insurrec- 
tkm dlsconeerted by a single battle, lb.— aobmltilou 
of itaflasey, 000— Agrloola Introduced literature and 
the arts of olrtliiaUon among the Britons, 002— the 
Britons of Caledonia, not submitting, aredriren north 
of tbe Forth, 600— they storm the forts of the Ro- 
roana, 605— they surprise and storm the camp of the 
iriuth legioo, Lb.— battls of tbs Orampion hUls. 611— 
Tletory aod retreat of the Romanf, rondort of tbe 
Erttoos, 61.3. 


BfofJiST. a soldiet demtnda a reward foi kUWng b\s, 44 1 
—another dispatches himself for doing so^ lb. 

Brothers and Nuien , IntermarrUgea betwMU, enmmoa 
In tbe east, 40, n, 

Brudsriani defeated by Oermanlcus In Germany, 24— 
abandon their conutry, 77— where their country was, 
561. 

BnmWvriNsi, 48, 75, 412— the reception of Agrippina 
there with her husband’s um, 73— a Berrile war rtoes 
there, 113— treaty of, 0. 

Brvtidiui Niger, an edlle, 05. 

Bruiut, Lticiut Jwtius, flrit establishes liberty at Rome, 
3 — the lawenriata pnt In force by him, 180— institutes 
the second class of noblUty, 191 . 

BrWw, Manm» Jumiu, Irilla himself after the battle of 
Philippi, 4, u.— praised by Cremntlas Cord us and Htni 
Llrins, 115, 110— his character Man orator, 646,647, n. 
651, 6.59. 

Burdo, JnlniM, hli life eared by a stratagem, 365. 
Buriatu, 569. 

Burrhus, Afraniui, appointed to the command of the 
prsBtorisn bands, 212 — accompanies Nero when pro. 
riaimed emperor, 220— one of Nero’s preceptors, 223 — 
his experience, 225 — bu a maimed hand, 227— nemrlj; 
loses his command, 230 — charged with a conspiracy, 
231 — consulted when Nero bad failed In bis first at- 
tempt to murder his own mother, 240 — his sorrow at 
Nero’s performing on the stage, 25fl — suspected to 
hare dl^ of poison, 263, 204— his character, 204. 
Byzantium, visited by Oermanlcus, 6B— its situation, 2^ 
— people of, exempted from taxes for fire years, 210 
— Mudanua has a fleet there, 412, 43a 

I 

c; 

Cadicia, wife of fleeriDUS, banished, 298. 

Cadius littfus, foond guilty of extortion, and expelled 
the senate, 20.5— is restored to bis rank, 37 1. 

Cadwtus, tenches the art of writing, 186. 

Codm, a hill, 174. 

CatcitioHvs, Domitiw, 313. 

Cacilianus, Magius, 88. 

CiccHianus, the senator, punished for having Joined lu 
the prosecution of MessaJinui Cotta, 159. 

Cmdiius, Caius, consul, 52. * 

C^BciHa Scpcnw, Auius, commander of a camp on the 
lower Rhine In which a mutiny broke out, 17— de- 
feats the Marsiani, 26— endeavoura to pass tbe long 
bridges, 29 — finds great diillmlties there from the iia- 
tore of the place and attacks of the barbarians, ib.— 
Bees VaruB In a rlslon, lb. — has his horae killed under 
him In battle, lb.— his speech to the Roman soldiers 
In a difficult situation, 30 — under hU command they 
beat bark and put to the sword the Germana attack- 
ing the camp, lb.— triumphal honours decreed to him, 
31— care of huHding a fleet committed to him, 41— 
proposes an altar to Vengeance, 70 — mores Umt 
wives of goreTDora of prorlncet ahould not accom- 
pany their husbands, 84. 

CoKitius Simplex, 404. 

C<ecina, a VitelHan fenerui, by his cruelty rousM the 
Helvetians to arms and defeats them, 307, 368— hla 
fondness of dresa, 300— invests Flacentia but soon 
raises the siege, 361— betnys VitelUna, 418— is loaded 
with fettera by hla own soldiers, 4S8— ia freed from 
fettera and aent by hli aoldleri to make ^elr peace 
with Veapaaiin, 433— condemned In abtenoe by the 
senate, 435. 

Creraa, Pubims Largut, 194 

CeeliuM Cumr, condemned for bringing forward a false 
charge, 06. 
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CVjmu pat to death by order of Vi ellliw, 4ni 
C^pu, ServiltuM, conquered by the Ge^man^ M.'i. 
C^eraotUiaiu, a people of Gaul, 4«G. 

Cawir, Cami, Krandion of Auffuatu\ 4, lOl-eent to 
compoM the trouble* In Armenia, 40, 80— 1>« a rival of 
nberioi, 80, ]"8 — was liuAbood of Llvla, 1 Ifl. 
ruFjor, Caiut Ju^ui, when the whole power of the itale 
devolved upon liim, y — hli partixani have no leader but 
Octavio*, 4— qaella a mutiny by a yingle word, 21— 
repliea to a book of Cicero'^, 110— a nval Ui the ino!*t 
eminent orators, 224 — bia cIiRnu leras an orator— 0.W, 
11 —his education, 601 — was at the bar whc;i youiift, 
— did not mtiqncr Hrltaiii, 506 

Ccrtar, Luriw, grandson of AugiiRtns, dien on his roud 
to join the army ui Spain, 5— waa a rival of I'llHimw, 
iTfl 


C(r.itir, a title conferred on oirpirorH, la refuaed by Yi- 
tellius, 401— conferred on V<^iiHsia.i, 110 — ViI.IIiih 
desires to qmuidu the title, 4 12— Domituoi balutod b> 
tliut name, 453. 

Cinaria, metropolis of Judea, 410 
CWnmnnu Pu'tm, nonnunted for df'fendinir Aiuienin, 
2^r>— his piiiiushinent fur bis bud eondiict, 

{'(TMUin joTt4t punned by the Itoniuns lu a loni'tl inanb, 
•23 

L'tcjnu Cordus^ ncroaed uf rapiuc by the C>reuiuiis, 06 
— condemned, 07. 

i'fttoHiMUf, Sni/ttfjf, Ills puniuhinent for being loiuieeted 
witli MiaiHAlina, 101. 

CtwHiiu MaiiMtu, bBiilshod, 203. 

C<pfotituf Pfrtm, consul, 257 
To/oriuf Siihmiis, commander of a legion, ‘Tib 
Ciiledonut, outilnes of, 591 — ovemni m) far by Agnro- 
laiuliiri second campaign, 602— overrun Llie leiigih o| 
the firth of Toy In the third, and the country to tlie 
buuth of the Forth and Clyde, aecnred by a chnlfi of 
forts, 663 — BCR coast north of the firth of Clyde, and 
opposite to Ireland explored, (il3, fit)l — tiuit of the 
cast next attempted, 601— the Unman foris tlonned 
hy the Caledonians, 665— the camp of the iiiutli legion 
stormed in the nigiit, Ih.— the Caledonuuis, Uioogli 
after a bloody engugement beat oil, still kept the field. 


ib.— disposition of Uieir army before the battle of the 
Grampian hills, 611— its defeat, 012. 

Calenv*, Jidtut, 431 

Caieij a town, IGJ. 

Ctiltguh, son of Gormanlru* and Agrippina, born and 
brought up among the Homan legions, — by order <»f 
Tiberius is married to Julia the daughter of Marcus 
Silanus, 161— his character, lb.— liis flattery of Tlbe- 
rlus, ib.— Passieuus’ remarks concerning blm, ib — 
almost proclaimiHi empwror at the apparent death of 
nberius, 177— Ills terror at his revival, 178— Is reliev- 
ed from it by Mai ro amotbering the dying prince, lb, 
— auccecds Uberlus, Is killed and succeeded by Clau- 
dius, 181, D.— put to death the father of Agricola, S«6. 

a principal actor in thdcaLaalropbe of Caligula, 
]0i, 10 : 1 — ff^eat authority under Claudius, 1U5— 
Bupporti the Interest of Ixillla Paulina, 199. 

CiUpumio, concubine of Claudius, 1U3. 

Cafpvmti, ■ woman of high rank, whom Meaaalina 
caua^to be banished on account of her jealousy of 
her beauty, 3)5— is recalled from baniahment, 251. 

C^lpurnioMUtinrhu. ereruted. 104. 

CatpumniM, a Roman eagle bearer, who rescued a Ro- 
wr^mn ambanodoT from death, 2a 


/■ 
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Co/guraiiu Jipreaai, mImi the ImpcHloi >4eTrt.3j'.. 
Cofpunuua Kubatiu, pvoaeeuted, 301- 
Ciiipwntiiu, Lhcius, con|u\, 127. 

CalpumiuM Galerianus, son of next, put to death, 461 
Cufpurmiut Piso, J.uetiu, secedes from Uie senate, and 
threatens to go into volnutary exile, 56— hU firmness 
in a law-suit with Urgulanla, ib.— 4i capitally pnme- 
cuted, but dies before icnteure, 1 1 1 
Cafpumtiu lirpfmttHUt, a centurion, b)ii(]<>d u ith fet. 
ter* for defending iUe iraagi^ of t.alba, 361— axe. 
cull'd, 3tV». 

Ciifprintiui S^itrinmu, banished, llT. 

Calria Cruptntlfa, .‘124, 370 

Crffniio, Jtiuta, Bream'd of incest, 200 — lianivlied, 201, 
Cii/rtituM, employed to iuTin*e Agnppins, ‘220 — scut Inlo 
exile, 2;t6, 231 — i.i pardimed, 251. 

Cufriitiit, ('iitio, I'uiiHul, 121. 

C<f/riiTf«, SiilriHNJ, uLt'iiM'd of viohtti'd majesly, 161 — hi'* 
wife comunt'i adullery where tlie eagles are depttsii. 
ed, :i00. 

Calundvu^ one of the miitiiiecn in German v, who pre- 
seiili a iiuki'd Hword Ut Gemiauieiiii', Inviting hiia lo 
kill hiiii'M'll \\ itb it, IH 

Cnlriit, his character as an orator, 6J(i, il (loil.fMl, Uj'H. 
CawfloduHum, a I'olony, 2lN, 2.'»H 
Citon-ra^JliMttinp, desenjiLloii ol, 438. 

CtfHi(‘nHUt, Srn(M)»ifiHUjr, 408. 

CutHtTiHUMf Sntjiirnut, 241, .‘C:!! 

CanirriHM, troni h hieh sprung Uie Conincaui, 101 
Ci/miUut, PHriwt, defi'aln Tarfonuas, TI 
Camjuttua, tiie inagistruU's of whii'li were ordered to 
pay huiioiirs to the memory of GermaoMos, 73— deao- 
lati'il by a storm of wind, ;{0.'>— reaturaLion of oeder 
there after Vi'spasiHn'H BM^ndi'iiey, H4). 

CtiMiurtuM, said to have killed Oalba^ 35H 
CoNgvoai, a people, 2iW. 

CtiHtHrfaiet, routed by the Fiuiinn, 131, 

CtiHiHtut UaUiu, 162 

Ciintutut 7fc/>u6or, eoiiHul for one day, L15 

Cainipu$, viHitid l»y fiermamnis, 00. 

Conflux, L'uiw, an oflliXT under Gennanicus, 41 
Canuliui, an orator, n.'>4 

Cupito, Af/ettu, propMises a project for preventing inun- 
dations of the Tiber, 31 

Cnpifo, Cintt((tuMUi, condemiieil to make resLituliuu lo 
tlip CUinaiis, 231. 

Ciipilo, FoHtrnii, acquitted of liir charges sgaliint him by 
Vibius Sereiius, 117 — killed, ,'1J6 — farllKT aecounl of 
him. Ib. 

Co/a/o, Iniltiiu, 2;kl. 

CtrpitOf I.Hriltfu, collector of the imperial revenues in 
Asia, tried and ruudemued, lOU. 

CupttOf ruhfcifu, 2.51 . 

Captiitl, reiiolullon to rebuild it, 46a 
I'appadorta bertimes a Homan provini'C, .'’>3 
Copretr, U) which Tlbenus relirea, lJU— deta riplaio of 
the BCeuery around, 128, and n. 

Capltptu, niride of divining by, 510. 

CTapm^, veterans Lrausplanled there, 23:4— adharas to 
VitolJlus, 142— and punished for that, 459, 400. 
Carttcl^mt, king uf (he .Silures, 2U0 — isdefeaUd by 0»- 
tonus, ib. — flies to CartisinaiHlua, queemif Lha Brlgan- 
tPB, ib — Ih by bar dellveri'd up to the Uomaoa, Ib — 
remarks on him, lb n — he la carried priaonar to 
Home, 210 — Is bououred and set at liberty by Clau. 
dius, Ih. — hU character and behaviour at Ruina, Ib, 
Carimit Celttr, 226. 

CaWriaf, ,S:ccujidirf, an airount of him, 2^P 
CartQratda, commander of the Batavians in tboaerrke 
of Rome, defeated and killed by Iho Chontscaos, li. 
CarmattuiMt, 172 . 
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by A prwUctloo it wUch VmpmUii to en- 
eoanfml to upire At Imperlml dlfiiHj, 410. 
mrktmm, SOS. 

artiua SaoenUu, tried tad Acqalttad, 1()& 
arndm^ % t«wii| 443. 

'ar(hag«i A tempt* built by the people of Brnyrne, in 
bououT of tka 'Eommue^ before It wee deekioyeA, Vtt. 
CtvtinMmdMa, SU-deprired of her kiofdom, 490. 
Caroilius, pati hlmeell to deeth, IfiO, Ibl. 

Cana, STA 

Cants, Matius, a noted Infonner, hto ofaenrter, 610 l 
C tMtperHW, ■ centorioD, 813— sent by Corbolo to Vok>- 
ffeee*. ?74 

Casperitu Nig^r^ 44a 

CaspioM wtotutiaitu, from which the Bennatiaoe daeoeod 
and orerrun ArmenUj 171. 

Co«<o« dlirf Cireion Zw, 101, end n. 

Cun'Hf, Cahts, hto tote doclded, and the repnbUe orer- 
thrown, 4— kilb hlnuelf after the battle of Caniw, lb. 
n. 0, 64, 3Bb— the iait of the Homan*. 113— U prais- 
ed by liry, 116— hto plctore, 303— hli wife's death, 

oa 

Cassius, a player, 38. 

Cassius, a soldier, 806. 

Cassius, Caius, gorerDor of Syria, ooDdorti Veberdates 
to Parthla, 808— hto history and character, lb. 201— his 
remarks on thankaffirlnfi, 837— hto speech in the se- 
Date, 861— to prohibited from attending the Aineral of 
Foppma, 303 — to banished, 904, 300. 

Cassius, Luc<tif,eoiiaTil, oonqaered by the Germans, 565. 
CoiSMtf Longitms, Lucius, marries one of the daughters 
of GerminWiis, 168, 175. 

Ceutkts Longus, 429. 

Cassius SeMmu,— hto Ucentioiis spirit excites the In. 
dlgnation of Tiberius, 38— bantobtd to the isle of 
Crete, and thence to Seiiphus, dies In misery. 111— 
hto character as au orator, 651, OQO 
Castor and Poltux, 57a ' 

Castorusu, rlltoge of, 3S8, and n. 

CatiUssa, contiibatea to the glory of Cicero, 678. 

Cato, PorciuM, conspires the destroetlon of Titus SabU 
DUS, isa 

Cato, a tragedy by Curiatos Matemas, Its reception, 630 
Catonius Justus, appointed as a delegate ftoro tbe mu- 
tineers In Pannonla, 10 

Cdtotoiu, Irruption Into their territories by Oermaol- 
cus, 26— by Sllios, 41— Arpua their prince, lb.— Ger- 
manloos enjoys tbe glory of a t 2 i^mph orer, 58 — Ad- 
gandectriuB their prince, 10D — Catumer, 197— defeated 
by tbe Vanglimee and Nemetsaana, 806— constant ene- 
mies to the Cbemscans, 807 — their protection sought 
by tbe Anslbaiians, 843— defeaUd by the Hermandiu 
liana, lb.— founders of Balafla, 463, hlje, and a — Ln- 
rest Magontiacum, 473— their InteUIgsnce and dtoci- 
pUiM, 560— their peculiar customs, 500— their exces- 
sire heroism, 501,— claim the front of the line In bat- 
tie as a right, lb.— oonqoar tbe Cbanucans and Foal, 
504, and n. 

Catualda, a Oerman prince, diiras Marobodnns toom 
hto throne,61— experiences a like rererse of fortune 68. 
CatuUssuM, JUitius, sent by Nero to an I s l a n d In tbe 
.Sgean sea, 807. 

Cafub'nuj, SoxMdius, consul, 144 
CaJuIhu, 416. 

Catufus, Lulatms, dedicates a temple, 44a 
Catus, I>oeiaJius, 80a 

Caius, Finmius, alloret libo Into a conspiracy against 
the state, under Tiberius, 47— condemned fur mall- 
; doosly acenalDf hto atoter, 1 14 

Caudists Forks, tba Rofoan army passes under the yoks 
at, 877, end n. 


Cavahy, tbe tralnlnf of tbe German, 5® the German 
manner of Intermlxlnf their earalry with Infantry, 
lb.— tbe Tencterlana tomous for tbe dtodpUne of their 
cuTolry, 561. 

Coer^ts, said to hare Inrentad sixteen letters, 186. 

Cfltondrto, eaatle of, 00. 

\ Celer, Cortniu, hto proaecutton anpprasaed, 880. 

\ Celer, Doautiui, adrtoem Ttoo to tamaln w\ttithe\e*\ona 
In Syria, on the death of Germanlcus, 65, 06. 

Cder, Prapartius, recelrea a donation to support Ids 
dignity, 33. 

Cder, Publius, admlntoten poison to the proconsnl Si- 
tonus, 223— pmaecnted by the prorlnoe of Asia, dies 
of old age, 234— condemned, and makea atonement to 
the manes of Soranoa, 474. 

Cetor, see 5«mrur. 

Cdsus, JtSstius, stranglaa himself In prison, 109. 

CAus, Htxrius, the fifteenth legion under tbe command 
of, 280, — a conaol elect, 340— sent to ose hto influence 
with the forces from lllyiicum, S55— brings alarming 
tkllngi, 357— obnoxious to the rengeance of the sol- 
diery. hto life preeerred by a stratagem of Otho, 360 
— appointed a general by Otho, 300 — locceeds to tbe 
honours of Salrlus Tittonoi, 404. 

Ceiio4ru. on tbe banks of which, the Ephesians said 
Apollo and Diana were born, 04 
Cercina, island of, Cains GraccJms in Infancy carried 
thither by his father, 106- 

Ceroalis, Anicius, mores that a temple be raised to the 
deifled Nero, 20a 

CsrcaUs, Petilius, appointed to command In the Gallic 
war, 485— hto successes against Tutor, 480 — hto re- 
commendations to the army, lb.— hto speech before an 
assembly of the 'rrererlans and Lingonos, 489 — he 
rallies the flying cohorts, and defeats ClvUis who had 
stormed hla camp, 400— he defeats Civllls at Vetera, 
attacks on his army, 505— traJto of hto character, 607 
—he to surprised, and nearly captured on a rirer ex- 
coTslon, ib.— be lays waste the isle of fiatarla, ib.— 
hto artful policy to secure peace, 508 — be treats with 
Clrilto, lb.— and conriodes peace. 51 1— appointed go- 
remor of Britain, lb— assumes the goremment of 
Britain, 600— Agricuto’s modesty and luoceei gains 
hto confidence, lb. — re-appointed govemor of Britan 
by Yespaaian, his surcess, 600. 

Ceremonies, Jewish and Egyptian, the dtoOncUon be- 
tween them, 08. n. 

Certhu, Caius, member of the senate, opposes the tole- 
ration of an asylum for defamem. 80— accuses Quin- 
tus Semeos, 150, 160— consol, 160. 

Certius Oailus, olrll sdmlntotnitloo of Syria committed 
to, 290— endearoura to crush a rerolf of the Jew*, 
succeeded by Vespasian, 54U- 
CsrUus, Quinatus, put to death, 360- 
Ctrroarius, Procuius, enlists in a conspiracy against 
Nero, 280— procure* tbe clemency of Nero by pror- 
Ing unfaithful to the confederacy, 2U7. 

CcseUius Bassus relies on whatever ocenra to him In 
dreams, 302. 

Ceriuf Nasiea, commander of a legion. 811. 

Cestius Proculus proaecoted for extortion, 833. 

Cariiitf Severus, a notorious Infonner, 474. 

CelMegus, Comehus, consul, 100. 

Cetkegus Laboo, commands the fifth legion, 131. 

Cetrius Scoerus, military tribune, 355. 

Cctromius, Caius, ringle^ers of tbe mutiny In (Tennsn j 
delivered to him fur punishment, 88- 
Cstronius PudJtw, prefect of tbe camp, foaded with f“t. 

tan, 47a * 

Cfucna, Cassius, defends . himself from tbe fury ^ 
mutiueen. 17. 
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I CiUm, QottdDf dewrrtDK t\« trooa* t\« 

in iiigormmfnl bf the tjnnny at 
MS\.i(14.\ CwiI uuiMt 0» ll,«™m, W, «. 

toVwie from 375 thmbumui iVu meta \ Ciri/n, CI«M<hu, bVa rtrmmiUiHv* uuV iHmdurt, 4fl»-- 

Cfiaricls$, t phyricUn, foretelU th« denth of Tlberlm.m. 

Charioii, war, their impreatrion on the fortuoo of war at 
the battle of the GnunpUn hlllB,6l2— Cmaar’a accoout 
of the Britiah war otaarlut, lb, n. 

CAaiuaruuu, 

CAaueiafu, III, Ifl—jnln the Roman army, aald to 
connlvrt at tho eampe of Armlaiaa, 44— tani their 
arraa a^alnat their nelghboam, 18S— reinforce CifUla, 
bOfl— their country and high character, Sffl- 
ChoTHtcoHM modltate an attach In faruur of the Cnt- 
tiaiii, Sfl— rooaod to vengeance by Armlnias, l?7 — take 
op anna, lb.— defeated by Germanicn^ 41— Internal 
dUcurda among, 47 — Gemianiriu tiiumpha over, 5S — 
the Saeriana aeek the aulutance of Rome ngainat, bi 
—apply to Rome for a king, 1H7— Itallcua the acnnrge 
of their nation, 18H— perpetual enemlm to the Cat- 
tlana, 207— Analbariana aeek protection from, S43— 
conquered by the CattlaoH, .VU. 

Chtff, III what hla dignity con«iRtod, MS— hla prinriplea, 
and that of hla retaioen, M4 — hh waya and meuua, 
lb. 515. 

Chiiit, 287. 

ChrutuinM accuaed of burning Rome, and muititudea 
put to death by cruSl tortiirea, 2H7, and n — Taritua’ 
acruuut of them, ib. and n — their conduct on tho ap- 
prouh of Titua to Jenimlem, .51. 

Ciftyra and Jigium Buffering from an earthqnake, ex- 
empted, at the doulre of Tiberlua, from taxea for three 
ycara, (fi. 

Cicero, Marcus, dodicatei a volume to the memory of 
Cato, IIG— Ilia death, (U7, and il— liia cliarorter hh an 
orator, 055— atnndii at tlie bead of Homan oratnrn, 

653_hlB work euLltled Brutua,GKl— In'! prccepUirh, ib 
and n. — Iila oration', (mK. 

Cihcia, Vouone* deUnKHl in, OS,- leaves trewure* In, 
j^O—wars of tho llouionadfiiiJans In, til — .T4fe«, a 
city of, 225. 

CtlHius, Mirecmai, a paasloTiate admirer of Datliylinn 
the comedian, ppntominies exliibited in compllani-o 
with hlB wl'hej, S^-suprema aiitliorlty at Home, and 
throughout Italy, delegated to, 1U1-1 iIk gardeoi com. 
mnnlcate with the imperial palace, 2S5-hU UuU) cen- 
Bured, 65y, and n. 

Cdn, Julius, MlthridatOB delivered up to, 201. 

CiJhrians, the Roraaiia at war with, deanipllon 
of 5(1*, »Dd n.— their condition and more ancient hla- 
1017 , 561 — when their arma tlrit alarmed the Homans, 

claria, an Uland to which Zeno wae bani«hed, 151 . 

Oacum’/ffiP revived, IM, and n.-dlspute between Si- 
llui and Suiliui in the senate concerning It, Ib- 
CinroniuM f arro, move# that certain freedmeu be ba- 
from Italy, Sfli— coiuol elect, S15-pdt U» 
death, 357. 

CmiUuatu in league with the Muanlanlana agalnit the 
Romani, 57. 

Cinna, hlf domination laita but a ihort time, 3— at Ja- 
nlculura, 41l>-hla coiidlct in Rome, 452, and n. 

CtMgras, laid to fcund a temple, 384, and n. 
firj/ expowKi twthe attack! of the follower! of Tacfa- 
rlnav, 9H. 


hiB speech to the leading men of hla nation, Indariog 
them to aawwt their liberty, and break with the Ro- 
mans, 464 — hln luoreas, Ib. — his policy, tb. — hk kliid- 
nees to the Gauls, and npedmen of his eon f erencea 
with them, 465 — victory over MumDiius Lupemij, «M 
— he gains over a Iwidy of I'aulnelates and BaUviana 
on their march to RiiiDe,466— hk Burrees favoured by 
the fluctuating rouMeU of IlordeonliiB Flaccui, Ih — 
conductor Cirllln on finding his troops Ini-r^ased to a 
regular army, 4tn — siege of the Romans In the old 
camp, lb. — nmdurt and Hrcumstanceif ol both paiilr^, 
Ib. — C’I vHIb stormn the camp, Ib -4he eiege turned In- 
to a blockade, 16ii— advance of a reinforcement u.id ‘r 
Hordconlus FlaccpB, Ib.— discontent of bin IrtKipe, lb. 
—his complianrcB at B<nm, and their iiiBuhordiiuiUnii, 
ib — hU reeignatlon, 46U — Lhelr rirrumstaiicrB and dis- 
position at Cologne, Ib — at Gelduha, ib. — (ou-reas of 
Civllii, and his conduct, Ib — recommeuma the blege of 
the old camp, 470 — attempts to itorm It, and agnlii 
turns the siege Into a blockade, lb. — effects of the In- 
telligence of the battle of Cremona, Ib —his refusal to 
accede to the virturlous party of VeapatJan, ib. — hla 
fnrprise of the ramp of Vocula at Geldnba, 471— mis- 
conduct of the respective commaiidi'n tu that affair, 
lb.— niuduct of CIvIliB aflerwardn, 17‘J— the Bli*ge of 
the old camp raised, and an unsucceflsfnl battle with 
Voculfl, ib — (' ivI)Ir attacks a convoy with prorisl(<.i 
horn NoreHliim for the okl ramp, and drives them lut.i 
(ieiduba, ih -takes that place, and gains a victory at 
Noveaium, ib.— his negotiation with ( laasiinis, 4HO— 
secures Ills triHips and those of Tutor, 481— speech of 
Voculaon the orrasion. Hi — Uie whole arm v Join CU 
vills, 482 — lie gels pfieaesskm of f'ologne, Magnrilla- 
ciiin, and ^'et•‘^a, lb — IiIj subsequent meahures, ib — 
hinrlemriiry to the Agrlppliilan colony, 48:4-treaty be- 
tiveeii tliem and the Teiirterlans, nnder hls auspices, 
4rl4— hin bold and BurceHsful eflort to detach an army 
of Germans fn^ru the Roman interest, while engaged 
hi battle under I^hco, agunst his own forr^v, lb. — hla 
opemtions, 480 — hls preparations for war with Cerea- 
lls, 564— nature of Uie field of batlle at the old camp, 
he beats off Cerealls, ib — pre|>arBtlons and ex. 
bur tat io us of the respective rommaDdon, ib.— defeat 
of Civllis, wn-Miid n tremt to Batavia, lb, -he dlrecla 
four buddeu altsrks on the Homan army it ime time, 
as Ibey lay Id differeutenrampineMta, ib.— aurprlsaJ of 
CerealiH and his guardii on a river exruralou, 507— Htr- 
gaulses a navy, Ib. — after a luval skirmish retlrei be- 
yond Uw Rhine, 568— he treats with CereaJli, Ih -pal. 
Ilatlou of his conduct, 511— accepted by CertaHs, and 
peace concluded, ib. 

Cl/utu, A river, 31 

llurtan JpoUa, uraele of, cousulted by Germankos, 58 
— account of it, 5d, n —the priest of, said tubava foru- 
lold the fate of Gemvanlcus, 56. 

C^fUnrioHus, Juft us, 266. 

tlusnrus. Joins Clvilis, 400 — hls subsequent rondnet, 4M 
—hie preparations for war, 487— hli letUwi tu Cere^ 
lis, 4814— hla opinlou at a cuunell of war, ib. —hla hero, 
tsm, 400— raises levies in Germany, 50C— heads a 
stonninf party, Ib —his danger and escape, 5(71 

Cf/titdia Puichra^ Agrippina sadted by the dangar of 
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her rclatioi], 10— oondainned, IK— Qaiiitiii Variu tlM 
■im of, ISSL 

Ctmudia Smerata attneta tba notice oi Cerealli, 507. 
ettmdia the irlfe of Callfola, 164— diet, 175, and n. 
ClmtdimH famikf, Iti pride, 5, and n.— extinct, 350. 
Clawtim Apollinaru, oommaDder of the fleet, 449. 
Claudius Cossus, deputy, ■ootbee the mlodi of the eol- 
dien, 30& 

Claudius Dmianus, an abandoned character, 304. 
Claudius Drusus adorned with the title of Imperator, 4. 
Claudius FaneaUttus, bla fraud occatloni a rerolt of the 
fleet at Miaenum, 449. 

Claudius Juiianus fixed on to bring the revoltera back 
to their doty, 449. 

Claudius labco atrugflee with Cirilla for pre-emineirce, 
466— aent by CifiliB to be detained by the FrViianB, 
4B0— oppoiea CWiiia at the bead of a coruidcrablQ body. 

464, 

Claudius MaroiMus, ion of OctiTVa, appointed pontiff 
and edile by hla unde Augnatua, A 
Claudius Pkir/icus put to deatli, 3HU. 

Claudius Sagitta, lummander of the aquadron of horse 
flailed Petrina, airiTea in Africa, 477. 

Claudius Saneius, leader of the thirteenth legion, 483. 
Claudius Sauecio choeen by Nero aa hib coubdeulml 
fdeDd,S9a 

Claudius S^xf&rus, commander of the HelTetlans, 3na 
Claudius^ Tibmus, In the Auguatao aodailty, 95— ac- 
companlea the aahoa of Germonlcni in the funeral 
procetelaD, with the aemblancu of grief, 73— in con- 
tempt, 7B, and n. — blind to the infidelity of hla wife 
Mevallna, 185— checka the Ucentinuaneea of the atoge, 
lb.— reatraliu tbo ra^tadty of oaurerv, lb — adda new 
letten to the Homan alphabet, 160— regulatea the col- 
lege of angurt, 187— hia apeech In the aenote, 190— an- 
deceived reapectlng the chiirarEter of Moaaalina, 109— 
hia atupldity under the laoeudAnt of the empreaa, lb. 
-yielding to rompasalon, retracti, 101— ciuaei hia 
wife and her paramour SlUoa to be executed, 195— 
dlallkea a life of celibacy, 109— rival CAndjdatot forth© 
boDoor of being bii wife, lb.— morrlea hla niece 
Agrippina, 901— ^dopta Nero, 900— hia generoua tieat- 
ment of Caractaoaa, 210— anigna Nero the manly 
gown, 211— hanlahca or puta to death tlie tutora of bii 
KOO Biitannicun, lb.— polaoned, 920— deified, 290, 923— 
hla prieateaa, 993— hla taate for the liberal arti, lb.- 
Agrippa blamed with all the enormltioa which darken 
the reign of, 950— temple In Britain built In honour of. 
256 — Ihe JewB take adrantage of the corruption and 
venality pervading the reign of, WO. 

Claudius Tiiuarchus cited to anawer a proaeoutioo, 279. 
Claudius Victor ^ a commander, 471. 

Claoariusss, the aoldiera demand it clamoroutly, 430. 
Cletuens, a ilave, nearly raiaei a civil war among the 

Romana, 59 — perunatee Agrippa hla mabtor, lb. 

taken and aiain In the palace, lb. 

Clotatms, Arrstiaust appointed commander of the prm- 
torlan guardi, 4fi5i 

Clewtens, Juh’ut, ehoaen by the mntineeri In Pannoula 
to apeak in their behalf to Druiua, 1.5. 

Clemems, Saliestus, oppoeea Nero, aa a panidde and an 
enemy to ihe atate, 268. 

Clemens, Suedius, 375. 

Cieouiaus anipected of an attempt to polion Seneca, 26B. 
Cin^tra, mt a treaa of Claodlua, 193. 

ChteoMSj aubiJecta of Arohelau king of Cappadocia, 174 
—impatient of taxea Impoaed by the Romaua they 
BOfwde to mount Tauria, lb.— they are reduced by 
Mamie TrlbelHua aefit with legionary aoldiera by VI- 
telUoa, governor of Syria, lb.— an iatarrection of, ap- 
pcttMd oy Antioeboo, 210. 


Chdius, Publius, receivea prodJgloiia auma u tbd re. 
ward of hia eInqtieDoe, 163. 

Clodius Maeer mordered, 346— Inatlgmted to revolt by 
Calvla CiiaplnllJa, 370— legion and oohorta ralaed by, 
417. 

Clodius brought to trial on a charge of raplue 

and oppreaaloD, 933. 

Cluta, or Glota, the river Gyde, 603, and n. 

Ctunia lo which Icelua proceeda to Inform Galba that 
he waa declared emperor on the death of Nero, 337. 

Clunidienus Qwetus Bent by Nero to an blond In the 
.£gean tea, 297. 

Chmus, 290— excerpt from bla hlrtnry, 247. 

Clumus, a centurion, father of Helvldlua, 460. 

Chirrrus Rufw, V,, governor of Spain, 346— dUtinguIbh. 
ed more by hk eloquence and arc4>TnpURhmenin In tbu 
arte of peace than by bla reputation In war, lb.— bum- 

i ourable but promataro mention mode of, in a public 

1 edict, 370 — present at a treaty between Vitolllufl and 

1 Bablnua, 115— departa from Spain, 474— eUlogisod by 
Helvldlua Priacofl, 475 
Coceetamis, Salvius, nephew to Otlio, 40a 
C^occeins Nerva, a aenator of consular rank, oudod Ills 
dnya by abstinence, 125, and a 
Cocceius KenxL, pnetor elect, aftorwarda emperor, dig. 

nifled with triumphal ornaments, 998. 

CiKxeiuM Proculus bribed by Otho, 35a 
CobUius or Cobum, Uiu river, 4.‘E>. 

Coin, Homan, particularly explained, 7, a— cauiiut be 
ascertained with great accaracy, IK 
Colchu to which I', .*00 rctorned on Uie death of vtiMca 
to take poeaesslwn of the throne, 171. 

Comaiit, GaUut, 190, and a * 

ComH oppeara whieli is thought at Rome to Indimte a 
change of government, 254— other prodigica, 955 
ComiHius, Coins, convicted of wrlllng defamatory ver- 
see against 'I'lberiua, n't— Is pardoned by him, lb. 
Commagena couvulied at the death of king ArcLeliiu- 
.VI 

Conjlagration In Rome by which the whole of mount 
Cceliua la desfroyed, 127— muoiflcence of tho emperor 
UberioB to the auirerers, lb. 

generally made the occasion of dJs. 
cussing Important aubjects by the Gertnons, 559. 
Cunsiitution of Rome, view of, under 'nberiua till^Lc 
commencement of bis tyranny, 105, lOa 
Constitution, Britisk, probable orgin of, 510, a 574, a 
Coos, an lalmnd, 65 

Corbulo, Domitius, a Homan genoral, preferi a com- 
plaint to the senate against Luriua Hylla, for rofiislng 
to give place to hla aenlon at a ohow of the gUdlotora, 
64— reduces the revolted Chandana, 188— the Frlalans 
sabmlt to, IK— causes hla BOldisra to rut a canal be- 
tween the Meuse and Rhine, 169— escapes a luare laid 
for Us life, 225— bums the dty of Artaxata, 2f7— can- 
not brook ■ rival, 876— whole military authority wt 
signed to, 28a 

Corcyra, an island at which Agrippina laudo, in her 
voyage to Home, 73. 

Cordus, Cremutius, on author of a aeries of annali, is 
prosecuted for calling Casaius the last of the Romans, 
115, and a— hia apeech to the senate In his dsfence. 
lie,— starves himself to death, IK— hU book com- 
manded to be bomed, but secretly read and preserved 
by many, lb. 

Corma, the river, 202. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 661, and it 
Cornelia, eboaeo superior VMtal virgin In »’“»m ol Scan. 

tia, receives a Salary to rapport her Algnlly, lOa 
Cornelia sucreeda to the ofllce of vestal virgin, vacout 
by the death of LmUs, 280. 



’®— to U |b *‘*'“** S<»nnu, 

Cornelnu Cethegvs^ lOa 
Comtitui Canw, cuma) U'l 

»' «•" in U,, »„„ub,p 

VVtfilUut, Wi. ^ P 

Conutm floCTui, »UeoKnimUBfM™i, iob 

tl^M^nimdor of th. Bf pt at llavpima, t?7_l„,„t. 

Confftiuf J^co, most elajfifiihly insriive. 3ir»_pnprt^.t 
of the pretorlnn ffuud., 3lB-lfrnorant of Ihr mllllflry 
character, a5,"l_Mt*nRfea Vhu.h, 3i(3-nj ordered br 
comrnind of Otho, :1U0. ^ 

Comeliwi 238. 

^farce/iM,3^n^u^^lLTcd in Spwnbr OaJha, 

Comfliut Martialtt de^ed from Ills tribiinibnii rank, 
iSn— a principal ceuLurion, ifi— kuied by Ibe Viu-l’ 
linns, 440. 

Comeltut Merula, bU stiJdde, SO, n, 

VorwUxu OrphUujt, iSerri'uj, 2| I, .lift. 
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’pz:rsii2:sz '• - 

(^rrp^reitu, GaUtu, »4a ' 

«>"»• i.t 

Cntptniu, Vfcpw, acrusn, Marcello. 3-2 

dJfrnify, /S2-renjovetl\n.m rh 
^ Sabina Popn^ *; l^mmnnd, 212-^,,,- 

ohoTter! :^r d..MK 

Z. W-J,rlnK- b,m hto„d l.. T.W- 

We’. \h ^ 

f>ofr. nn extrannhoHry one at Rome, ino, n 
C rupflfananj, Hn ount of HR 

I TuLoT" " 

Ctrttp^nn, 174 . 

n n-eked, 2HU l i n 

X"? ""' """"■' 

Capw/ia. a/a/,.r»o,, ,„tl.„r of C.lo, . troj;«ly, Col 
n3l, and n • 


Comdtui Ffitniu, DomlUiul lod’ffod nndor tlie care of ^ ^ rcwnnl for lii^ el.Hiiicnre, m 

‘ ( (T/ifU, w*e 


410 . 

Comeltut, Publiui, consol, 43k 
Comalixu Scipio, procoiuiil'a lieutenant, OB— propoees 
that public thanks be plven to Pidlas, yiV 
Cormeliiu tSyffl, undone by hia extravainioce, .'xl 
Cornelius Sylla, bu HtupidJty past*e« with Nero for pro- 
foond thinking, S-kt-ohlljred by Noro Uj quit lila eoun. 
try, ib. — assasainateil, 2fftJ 

Comutw, Cuwifjuj, In drend of a prosecution, kills bim- 
telf, 113. 

Corsica^ the bdond of, 3S0. 

Corointu, Motsftla. I If — of cnnsnlar rank, ICI, 231, and 
n. — finds hiiuwlf nnequ.d to bis duties, and Imrurdi. 
otely reulffna, lb- — on orator, flki, tk>U, (133— his oxur- 
dlana, 032. 

Carvtmsu Valerius, consul, H and tL 
Cosa^ ■ promontory of Etruria, 32. 

Cmw, Claudius, :if»8. 

Cosmtuinus Cnpito, 183— the Cillcians demnnd and re- 
celre justice apuiist, 231— orrusrs Antiitlus, 202— 
his bod heart and talents for iulqnlty, 308, .310— accu- 
sea Thraseo, 311 — receives 30,000 sesterces, 312L 
Cotta, Aurelius, consul, 78. 

Cotta, Aurelius, yearly stipend pronted to, 234. 

Cotta Hasaliuat, 4ft— ever ready to job 1 in a proftignte 
rote, 13fi— eon of Meotola Corvinus, lb. n.— arcimed, 
136—011 eager against him on account of his cruelty, 
Ib.t-remoTei the conio by appeal to the emperor, 


fkdyi, king of Thrace, ft2 — Ovid cnnflrnu the chamrter 
giren of him l»y Tacitus, ib. n.— murdered, 03— Thrace 
goveiyed by bis tons, 105— his wife, fia 
Crastus, Ludus, on orator, deocnptioQ of, 640, n. 
Crttsrus, Marem, owm his elaratlofi u mnrh to hb to. 

lenb 01 to hii fame in orma, 077, and a 
Crassus, ScHAommmsa, nld to be invited by Antonlusto 
the bead of the cotniDonweallh, 471 | 


-E^iuiis 

f'nrf,/„a UfTMcia, i>oinniaiidL>r.ln.rhU«f on the VpwT 

, lihiiie, 24;i. ' ^ 

C«r/»r,ux, Titus, ill incendiary, 113 

Curfius Afiino, a Romiii knight, in the rellnne of Tl. 

biTius. works his downfall, 1 ( 51 . 

Cnrfius /,y/,iit, f|iiiestor, 1 l.i 

i'urtiHS MnytuHus wrilcs sediiinus rersrs, 3 I I— his ram 
.sinsidensl oppreMlvc. ih -hi. desire that the name of 
I ISO be revived with hono,,rH.474-his oration against 
Aqiillius Hcguliis, 47 3, and n 
Curtiiu [iujns recrlvi-s inumpliHl bonoiirs for the i.u. 

envery of a mine, 191>— his blhlory, lb. 

Curtim Srvma, 21(1. 

OfiM*, tlie river, ft.' 

Ctfchdes, 58 

(y^-fops, slain by Apollo, 01 
CtpHP, a city, .Vj. 

C„pnu, the inholdtauls of, Dl-lcmple of the rophlsn 
Venus ia, 3Hi 

C^reniasis ocmie Cirslns Tordius, ,)6-rVdJus Dbrs,u 
— Antoiilus Flomina, 47(1 ’ 

Cyrrum, a city of .Syria, ra 
Cyrus, a temple mnspcroted by, 04, and n 
Cythem, island of, Oft 
Cytkmus, island of, 337. 

Cyricus, Iho inholdlODU of the city of. rharged with snf 
ferljig the fcremoolrs of Augustus to fall Into cou 
tempt, 117. 

D 

Darin, cororaotions break onl in, 436 
Daktr, 40— Gotoraea obtains succour from the, 183 . 
DalwsaUts, Geroanlc-us pasam Into, 37-gulf of, mw the 
gulf of Venice, 7.\ and a— war Id, 172— tb« legboH 
of, declare In favoor of Otho. S7(>-aDd march to Join 



INDEX. 


Um, 3B7— Poppaitt GBlnnui, erorernorlD, 41,*}— fleet 
aftniMd by, 430. 

Damdarida, tbeir eoantry, SOS— their ooontry od the 
Euxliie ihore, lb. n. 

a rlrer, 01— beola of, Kcured by four legluna, 
106— fleet of Vaniilai llee In the, SOT — both banka of, 
ocropled by the Dadana, 43B— dlrklea Oermany from 
Paimonia, bSO — Ita fuantalo, 530 — Ita borderera, 
60B. 

DarfiUj 91— another, SOS. 
jyaoara, a hill, 17k 

Decimut FacaHut, gorennor oi Corelra, hla temerity, 

S). 

Deeiut Oie Amaife, 055. 

Dacriutf fa la brarery, 79. 
kin^, 655. 

DatpkMt orade of the Clarlan Apollo at, 58. 
lyMot, laland of, 94. 

Ti em mratw of Corinth Intjodacea the arti of clvillxation 
Into Italy, 187. 

it p owman goto, aoooimt of, 30, n. 

DefmmaUi landa, (altuated In modem Suabls) how they 
beeame a Homan province, 550. 

Dtroriuit commander of a Roman cohort, killed by tho 
troopa of Tacfarlnaa, 79. 

Decidiana, I>otmitia, her marriage to Agricola, 587. 
Demonax, governor of Armenia, 183. 

Dmtotikenei, veneration paid to Homer at least equal 
to the honoara obtained by, 641 — an orator, 616 — hla 
death, G45 and n. — holds the flrat rank among the or- 
ators of Greece, 650 — attended the lectorea of Plato, 
666 and n.— did not owe hla vast reputation wholly to 
hla oratlona, 678 and n. * 

Dentut, Juliut, attempt made to arraigr], SSG. 

Donsui, Sen^roniut^ hla splendid example of coorage 
and fidelity, 358, 350. 
ilenfer, Rowtuliwt 161. 
iy«ntk«haie field, Isa 
DexUr, Sudritu, military trlhone, 355. 

Diana, bom In tbe Ortyglan grove, 94— a fcatelmr deity, 
— Leacophryne, temple of, lb.— Paralan, ib — Linu 
natldJan , temple of, ISO— worahlpped at Epbeaua, 1:M 
—grove of, SOL 

Didhu Oaliui, J., a Roman general, SQ3— a proprmtor 
of Britain, 811. 

Didiut Soana, killed by the Yltelllan acddlery, 449. 
Dido, her flight from Tyre, 901 and a. 

DidiftmoM, a freeman, hla lettera, 166. 

DUUum Focula oommonda the eighteenth legion, 40B— 
Flaocoa realgna the command to, 460 — ordara the ring- 
leaden of a mutiny to be pnt to death, lb.— Ag hta the 
foroea of dvllU, 471 — thought no enemy to a linger- 
ing war, 47S — in the disguiae of a slave fllea from the 
fury of the aoldler*, 473 — three of tbe leglona return 
to their duty, and put themaelvea under hla oouimand, 
lb— addraaaos the soldiers, 4B1, by 

order of Claisloua, 4I& 

Dints, a Ihradan chief, ISS. 

Diodonu, the atolc, Cicero atndies philosophy under, 
60S and n. 

Dioodortssn, dty of, 306. 

DoiaboUa, Jullua Cmaar arraJgna, 067. 

DolaMia, FnMus, prooouoL 1 18— overcomea Tarfkrl- 
nas, lb.— accnasa Qulntilloa Vanu, 126 — proposes an 
annual public spectacle of giadlstors, 16D. 

Dout itia Dooidiana, wife of Agrlcola, 507— pralaed for 
her virtuea, lb. 

Dosmitim Lapida, aunt of Nero, 819-dlapntei with 
Agrippina srWeh shall have domlalun over tbe 
mind of tbe priure, lb. 

I>saa{MM, Ua rseepClos of Agrloola'i deapatobea rela- 


tive to the victory of the OrampUn hills, 014— hla ae. 
rret chagrin and pretended Joy, lb. — be granted AgrU 
cola triomphal honours and a statue, but reaolved to 
recal him, 614, 615— hla Intrlguea, and that of hla 
■plea, for the bomlJlation of Agrioola, 016— tralta of 
I^mltlan's character, 617, 01B— hli behaviiMir on oc- 
casion of the death of Agrioola, lb. — parallel between 
DomlUan and Nero, 681 — hla conduct at Rome ou tho 
ascendancy of the Yeapaalaa family, 450 — hii first 
speech In the senate, 474— be and Mudauua advance 
into Gaul, 493— hla subsequent cuudoct there, lb,— 
period of his death, 

Domsitian family, SBH 

Domitius, censor, 0OS. 

Domititu, L. great-great-gramifathei of Nero, falls In 
the battle of Phartalia, ISO. 

Dowtitius, Cnaius, great-grandfather of Nero, master of 
the seaa flaring the dvU wars, ISO. 

ZloMifwtf, Lucitu, grandfather of Nero, diet, 120— leads 
tbe Roman legions beyond the Elbe, ib. 

Domihui Xnobarbtu, Cneitu, father of Nero, marries 
Agrippina, 138, and n. — made conanl, 158, and ii. — 
chosen to estimate the damage sustained by Indlvi 
duals In a fire, 175— accused, 176. 

Domitius Balbus, fraud practised upon, 20<X 

Domitius Polho, 68. 

Dowtitius SaMttus, a centurion, 355. 

Domitius SUius, hli wife seduced by Piso, 204, 

Domitius Statius, degraded from trlbunitJan rank, 207. 

Domittus, a tragedy, 631, and n> 

Donatius Falens, centurion, executed by order of VltcL 
Hub, 365. 

Donusa, island of, 114. 

DoripAonu, poisoned by Nero, 860. 

Druids, 857— propheiy^ of, 460. 

DrusUla, daughter of OermanJcns, married to Caaeius 

163- 

DrusiUa, wife of Antonlus Felix, 503. 

Drusus, canal of, 4L 

Drusus, deciamatioDS agaimt, by Calvos, 654. 

Drusus, Claudius, Son-in-law of Augustas, adorned 
with the title of Imperator, 4— father of Germanicus, 
18, 41— father.lu law of Agrippina, 20— the darling of 
the people, 53, 178 — bis funeral solemnitips, 74— exacts 
a moderate tribute from tbe Frisians, 130 — begins^to 
raise a bank to prevent the Inundatlona of the Nile, 
2V1 — an adventurer in the German ocean, 562. 

Drusus, Tiberius, consul elect, 11— sends messengers to 
the legions In Paononla, 14, 15— kills tbe leaders of 
the sedition, 16— 4n the Augustan sodality, 85— con. 
suJ, lb. — too much delighted with the effusion of blood, 
33 — Pomponlus Attlcus, his great-grandfather, 54, 
and D. — sent as an ambassador to make peace between 
Arminins and Maruboduus, 56— In Dalmatia, 57 — 
makea tbs Germans turn bostiUtlet against them- 
selves, 61 — boDonred by the birth of two sons, 68— 
goes to meet tbe ashes of Germanims, 73 — seta out 
fur the army in IDyricnm, 75 — his guarded anawer 
to Plso, lb.— enters the dty with the aplendonr of an 
ovation, 79 — bis mother Vipsanla dies, lb. — again con- 
sul, 94 —l ie s 111, 80 — proposed to be invested with trl- 
bunltlan dignity, 98. 

Drusus, second aon of Oermanlcni, recelvea the manly 
robe, 104— committed to the keeping of the gods, 1 09 
prmfect of Rome, 117 — conspires with Scjanna against 
his brother, 180 — starved to death by order of llbe- 
rius, 165, 16a • 

Drusus, Libo, account of iniqultoos proceedings against, 
47— acmsed, 48— stabs himself, lb. %9, and n.— Ua 
min plotted by Catos Flrmlns, 47, 114.* 

Druxus, M. LivUu, 68, and n. 



I. tt, «, of th, pobllo iou 
PO«t*, S79-^)refeot of U» city, 3ta 

Oofttt, tho Sntwho by . noril rlctory^Ui 
to the Homftn oune, 6fl. 

l>utgihinuuu, % people, dtumtioii of tbeif twrltorr w 
andn. 

I>yrrachiym, 412. 


Eobatema, £8i 

Edm$a^ city or, 202. 

Egnatia MaximillcL, her honoariiLle condnrf, 55TT 

Egnaii\u^ PubUxu, hired to ^ve evidence agHJwt hb 
patron and friend, 312 and n. 

Egnatii, 0. 

OemjanlcuB makes a progroM Into, to rietr the 
monamenta of antiquity, GO — tw«i h^giotw aenre lu, lift 
— proTincea of, mled by Roman kuights, 217. :U7— 
described, 347 — genliiB of the people deeply tinged 
with aapcretltluD and ever wavering, lb. — the Roman 
granary of com, 425, and n. — Judea buundiHl by, on the 
auuth, 50U. 

EUnsar^ inaaaacra of, and bu party in the temple of Jo- 
ruBalom, 504. 

Elephanivit, bland of, 01, and n. 

ElrmiM, nty of, 493. 

Elogutmce, epedmeu of the eU»quenre of HelvkHus lYln- 
COB and Epriua Idareellun, 401— ItomaJi, muHea of Itn 
dedine, 001—070, 075— real eloqneiio', 001 — hUIo of 
modem eloquence, ib.— effeeta on eloquence of luxury, 
071— of tyranny and despotLsro, 072— of arrogance and 
impodfiuoe, G73— of bribery, ib, — the downward career 
of eloquence deacrlbed, 075— good otTccti on eltMjuence 
of the commotiona of a bold and turbulent deiitiKTacy, 


^ 7.23/ 

peopb, 4lft-accuaed by HelrbUus tfil-i,. 

dtea Nero to the mun^ of the moat llluslrbiu^ eitl- 
aena, lb. Mvure In hb etoquenre, 033. 

EratOf queen of Armenia, 40, 

I Knmdf, a river, 184. 

I A’rir, wotM/, temple of Venus on, 120 l 
. ivryfArir, a town, 102. 

Es^Iiite, miuMt, 2H5. 

I El»</uiUme gntr, 49. 

Etenm fnnrf*, l7l, 417, 

ATfrwrwi, 436. 

I Elmnder thf AiradiaH lntn»di!ce* the artsnf cltllluitinu 
I luto Italy, 187— rfmjMsrmteg a fane and great alUr to 
i Herculc^ hh visitor and gueat, 2t4l, and n 
1 A>«Amf, iHl.wd of, 58. 

I Eurtnu, 207. 

' EudriHUM the friend and phyHieian of I.IvIh, drae n into 
u rtiiisplrary HgBiiiHt Drusiis, lOl — tirtiin'd, li'l 
Eudm-iana, 507 
EltimuffAdva, +92, and n. 

I EuHONr*, king of the AorBhnK, JoIiib the Itomaiia, 2(rj 
j — mth a geiM'roJW Byiii|iatlty uudertaki'ti to mediule 
1 between Mlthridatcfi aioJ Hoirn', 2n4 
i Erodiu twiut lo iiipi-nnlend tlm exeeutlon of Meutaliiia, 

I I'lj 

I Evpkniti^y the river, (K), Hk') — Imdgeh tliniu n over, 22.'» 

[ — the boundary la'twtvn the Roidiuib biuI l^irthlaJo>, 

27 H. 

Eurtptdf*, on. 


Fabinniu, f alerniXy forgi's the ill of l>onjitluB Italbus, 
2G0 

Fabttu FubtUiut Hbaren in the i Idid" rommand, I 


670— oflect (in eloquence of the way to public honour* 
being open to gouiua, lb.— reason why eloqueni'e wai 
the ruling imstdon in the republic of Home, ib — 
effectB of great rtusea in calling forth vigorous elo- 
quence, G7&— eflfL^cta of Uie UmlUitlous prescribed by 
court forms, lb.— fur what eloquem^ la indebted to 
Pompoy, ib.— and to Aogixatufl, 079— eflecta of the 
oratni'B drew and of the BmaJl court houses di serled 
by or inadmissible to the public, lb — n'l-apltiilatlon of 
tbe different effects of different forms of public go vern- 
lUent on eloquence, with examples, 079 09a 

EliffiuraHJ^ 175. 

Elpnaw, fifia 

EuntritiL, colony of, 371. 

Ennia, wife of Macro, 175. 

Emum, Lunut, tccoacd on tho law of violated majesty, 
97. 

^ Nero’* freedmen, 292. 

Ephetiis, port of, opened by Soranus, ‘Mi-% city of Io- 
nia in lo^aer Asia, 644, n. , . 

Epiokris, her contempt of the roost exquisite torture, 


Epicurus makes frequent use of the rhetorical figure 
called exclamation, 005, slid n. 

Epidsjpkm, Germanlcu. die. st. ff7-a tribunal in bon- 

oar of hb memory ordered at, ib. 

EpipkoMcs, an ewtem king, espouses the cause of Otho, 
^OSTaud 0- 

vn^tr^dia. a municipal town, 300. 

wife of Sabinas, her fidelity, 485, and n. 

for one day, SOO-a suit com- 

rt in tbe vlUanoui arcusation of Tbrasea, 3®, 31 1— 
^ tor of • turbulent iplrtt ind orerhewtn* elo- 

" . r.«rd of SO.OOO «“««». 3>» 

Melted. 40»-lili pou-er ejming tbe 


/W6iuj», .hulut, ffe!9 

Fubtua jViuvwux, hi'' dL>Btli (*. 

Fafntu, PaiUus, consul, 167. 

AoZiiui Priacus, at the liead of Uie (ourteenth legion, in- 
vades the TungrloiM and tho Nervisns, U®. 

Fniiia, nomuHUa, fnend of T.ueau tJie port, 31)0. ^ 

Falius RuiftcuJ, 230— uii historian, 247, 274 — an elegant 
writer, .’^p91, 

Fabtua / alrns, 340— commsiiihT of a legion, coui- 
niaudlng ofiicH'r, .“^l — a daring leader of »4>ditiuD, ib,— 
VitellloJs’H coraniiuider, 305— HTiten lo llio proHoriau 
guards, 370— contendii in lUly, :ir2— advances as far 
a* Thiuum, 1*13, and n — regmlua tlic affeellon* of hh 
Boldlers, 394— writes to the rooBiiU, 41)2— exlohlh a 
show of glitdlalora at Bononls, 40':— jealous of ( u*rina, 
+ 17 — infamous by hiB raparity, 4*13— faithful lo Vilel- 
lius, 42H— taken prisoner by l*suliims, +J7— pnt m 
death lu prison at UrliLnam, +44— hia origin and life, 
ib. 

FnbnHui Friemto prosecuted for satire* on aeveral aeu- 
atnri, 263 — baniubed out of Italy, ib. 

Fabricii, 40 

FalanJus, a Roman knight, aemsed, 

fooviH Fnrttimr, 439, and ii. 

Favoiut, 309. 

Fauxttu, Annnia, a Roman kniglil, 3tf? 

Faustns Spffa, taiDsul, 215. 

Febx, St'xtihua, ntmmauda abqUiddnin of horw*, 4?+, 18(1. 

Fenius Hufua puperintends lbs corn and gram, 2"^)— a 
corommiider of tho pnetorian gua^d^ 2rt4— credit of 
ruined by hh rnemie*. 26fl-JoinB the corwpirary 
ngalnit Nero, 2f®, 291— ihloks vitdcnre agoiiMd tih 
accomplices the h-r.! way to screen hlm^If, ZO- 
sofiers Seneca In Ik* d-alli*^!, Wl-betrays hlmM*il by hh 
teal Id the action of hU dooMe puxt, f9fi-lo«ded with 
Irons, ib.— killed, lb. 

4 Y 
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ms. I Fragi!!^, «I»'W Ui. 

Farwmia 44ft. - Fritndihipt ot pftreuto kdA reUtLou mnil MaaopiM\<7 

F«ftui, Martiua, OM of fU« «jMp\rmton agBlnst Hero, \ kbe Oerman yooUi, &6a 


FetiuM, Faleriut, a goTpmor Id Africa, 417 — bai the 
eotnmiDd of a legion, 477— hii dlthonooralile charac- 
ter, lb. 

Fidsna^ an wn phi theatre In. falU. and Ulla or maima 
IA,000, 1S7 and D. 

FirmuMf P/oiitu, prsefect, 350. 

FtacciUot Antaniff, wife of Noriui Piiacnr, followa her 
hoabaod into exile, SP7. 

F/ffcow, Powtponiui, 40 — iippolnted ffOTemor of Mytia, 


Friiiani, Fedo directed to march aJonf the ponflnee of 
the, 77— their country. 130— aUmulated to itpen artn of 
lioatllity by Roman BTarloe, lb.— blockade Flernm 
caatle, 131— rout the army of Aprouloa, ib.— their 
name celebrated throoghoat Germany, lb. — aubmlt to 
Corbiilo’a mode of goremroent, 186 — take pooeialon 
of a large raeant tract on the banka of the Rhine, S42 
— forcibly dislodged by command of Nero, lb. — beyond 
the RhlJie, 4d4— greater and leaeer, 562 — tlidr terrlto- 
riea. lb, and n. 


03— hia death, 1()7— one of Tiberlaa’a bottle-compan- j Frontinuij Juihu^ dtf pnetor, 473— oereraJ worka by, 


Iona, ib. n. 

Flavtamu, TuJHui, commander of a squadron of Veapa- 
aian’a horse, taken prlaoner, 451. 

FlaviuM, hii Interrlew with his brother Arminlns, 42. 

Hamut, a rommander in Oaul, 416 

Flmvius tiepos degraded from tribunltlan rank, 297. 


lb. n. — proconsul of Britain, 5GU, and n.— hla lucresa, 
lb. 

! Frottto, Julnu, tribune, dlacharged, 361 — confined In 
prlHoD, 393. 

FroHto, OckrviuM, prwtor, hla propotijion to the senate, 
40. 


SoWitttJ, goreroor of Rome, 350, and n. — eon- j Fronio, f't5iui, order* Vunoues to be loaded with fet- 
anl, 371— appointed to succeed Macer, 306— with the ■ term, 63 
troopi under bis command, aobmlta to Vitellina, 401, | Fucimu, lake of, 216 

402— Impelled to precipitate the fall of Dolabella, 405 Fufcinius Tn’o, a noted informer, 48 — acruaes Plao, 75— 


'^^lurea CBCcina, 417— neglects to fly from Rome, 413 ; 
rcfosea to Join a party against ViteUliis, 444— ratifleia ' 


receives a promise of the emperor'a favour, 70 — con- 
sul, 134— puts an end to hii life, ITS. 


treaty with Vitelllus, 445 — with a small party of Ro- Fundans lake, 440, and n. 

pi,n knights and aenatora, seeks refuge from the Fuaieulaniu F ettonittJtm, commander of the fourth le. 


Infidelity of Vltelllai In the rapitoline fort, 446— mur- 
dered, 450— splendour of bli funeral, 477. j 

Ftavhu Seerinm, 280— claims the honour to atrike first ! 


glon, 275. 

Funeral powtp, unknown among the Germans, 655— 
that of the Homans, ib. n.— German funerals, Ih. 


in the conspiracy against Nero, 291— selaed, 203— his F'urita CamtUiu, wltli a hand/nl of men, defeats the 


reply to Rufoa under hia examination, 290— auffera 
death, 207. 


army of Tacfarlnas, 57 — triumphal omamenta decreed 
to him, ib. 


FUwiuM, Stibriui, an actire leader in the conspiracy Furiut CnmtUut Smbontainu, contnJ, 157— condemned 
against Nero, 280— by ligns, Intimatea to his eonstU i to batdabmeirt, 215 
tneuti hla Intention to cut off the tyrant while be ex- Fumiuf, 123— condemned, ib. 
amines them, 293— his brave design checked by Rufus ■ Fumiue, a puny orator, 654, and n. 

wben about to be practised, 293— his rough but honest Fwritu Geminu*, C, consul, 135— bos brilliant talents. 


•entimenU to Nero, 296— executed lb, 

/teuM caiUe, 131, and a 
FUra, temple to, 66 
F/ereiif/nui. 34. 

FtoruM, Ca$tiutt procorator of Judea, 603— hla roiscon- 


]33^n an eminent degree has the art of recommend. 
Inghimaelf to the softer sex, lb.— executed, lOl— hla 
mother Vitla put to death for weeping over him, ib. 


duct ocoaalona a revolt, Ib. and ii. I 

FhruM, JuhuM, principal leader of a revolt among the 
dties of Gaul, 87— dies by his own hand, Ib. 

FleruXf SuJpiciui, asalats in the murxler of Piso, 360. | 

Fondly hllU of, 126 

FnUeixi* Agrippa, Joins In the prosecntlon of Libo, 4fl 
— oflen bis daughter to fill the room of Oda the vea- 
tal virgin, OB. 

Fontehu Agrippa, proconsul of Asia, appointed to oom- 
BaaDd In 436 — murdered by the Sannatiana, lb. 

XL 

Foniaiut Capiia, proconiol of Ada, 117. 

Ftnteuu Capita^ Luetuf, consul, 247— put to death by 
Comelius Aqnlnua, 346 — by order of Oalba, 357— hla 
sordid armrlce, 302— liU memory held in reapect, .305— 
why mnrdered, 444— puU Jollua Faulua to death, 
under a false charge of robclUnn, 463i 
FonteiHM, Lueiu$, 247. See Fonteiua CapiUL 
Formice, port of, 28P. 

Fjrq/ufAflP*, a colony in Narbon Ganl, 02— port of, 
guarded from audden Inoaralons, 380— Paulinos, a na- 
tive, matter of, 437— the birth-place of Agrirola, 5S5 
iaa cr iption of, 660 n. 

fortunatut^ a manumitted alave, hla pecalatton and 
treachery, 30L 
FcrTtJH AUienum, 125. 

F(/ff, a people, 504, uid n. 


Gabinimniu, a teacher of rhetoric, 601), and n. 

Gabion Hone, 2B7, and n. 

OaboIuM, Licinitu, of pnetorian rank, recalled from Laa 
Ishment, 251. 

Oaiuiiant, Lentulua’a Tlctoriea over, 120, and a 

Omtubcus, LcJifufiM, consul, 121— commands the Jcgloua 
In Upper Germany, 100— the Wol of tlie soldiers, ib. 

Galatia, levies ordered to be made in, 235— and Pam- 
phylla under the tame governor, 3B7. 

Gall^ Caiiu, of consular rank, embraces a voluntary 
death, 173. 

Qalba, Servhu, consul, aceosed by Cato, 05— an orator 
of eminence, 648, and n. 

Galba, Serviui, 08— consul, 108— hia experience of boyc- 
reign power foretold by Tiberius, 165— conaul a sc- 
cond time, 343, 318— avarldoua, 315— severe, lb.— was 
used to Bay, that he chose, did not boy, hia aoldlera, ib. 
— cruel, lb.— Ids adranced age a anlyect of litlicule, 
310, and n.— sends Aulus Vitelllus Into Oenuany to 
take the command, 347 — his address on the adoption of 
riso, .340 asalsts at a sacrifice in the temple of Apol- 

lo, 353 — hii calm reply to the self-avowed mArdcror of 
Otho, 356— thrown from bis litter through Uie terror 
of his bearers, 358 — hla last words rahooaly reported, 
lb.— kllliMl, Ih.— bis mangled body fix^ on a pole by 
the rabble of the camp, 360— his body, after being ex- 
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p«ed to numbertrti VndiRuWW*. commUtvA to the 
fluDfW, lb, — b\i lUton ■fRiii wt up and hU memory 
hononred by AnUinlut, hli memory h«Id in n*- 
BpetJt by the people, lb. n.— the Bpot n/ hljd«Uh ihowTi 
to VitelHoi while BnHering the Indl^itlee of liLi mur- 
derera, 153— liU name rerWed with hll the hnnourn due 
to bb ineioory, 47i— his reign of short contiuuim.'e, 
6*7. 

GalbioH faction^ 3®. 

GailnaH Irgion embrtrei the loterei^t of Vmipsdai;, 41i 
— ttrrivrea ut Fadna^ *25. 

Qaleria, uiJe of Vltelllus, 40^— pruiet’ta Trai-lialufl, lb. 
— lier mild rharacter, 465. 

Gul^nui Trackalui, Olho relies nu his telente in mst- 
ters of riylJ adminlatnUon, 377— galna reputation at 
the bar, lb. — hh) f>lyle and mauner, lb — proteited by 
the wife of VlUdliaa, 46*. 

Oa/gticuM lieiuiL>d tlie Caledoniana at the battle of the 
Grampian^, 607— bit harangue on that oecaiion, (03 
— Ilia dlapoeltion of the Britlih army, 611. 

GuUUMHi under the control of CuinanuH, 216. 


El X. *7^ 

▼eulkm ol delefpitM trum tbe prn^Vneet ot Omul beld, 
to euDuilt tlie general nelfare, lli. — m-ult of ihf nm- 
loiitJon, 436 — rerenrs and tulil defeat of Tutor, Ih — 
effect of (he aniraJ of Pedliut fereiiJintt Mflgontia- 
cum, 4ff7 — lib? dlipoeitJoni for war, ll>. — hiN defeat and 
capture of VaJentlDun and the prlaHiml Ilelgie rlili'f\ 
ih. — speech of Cerealit before an iuiieiiihl\ of the Tre- 
verlam and IJngonea, 4flH — t’lvlll* ntomia the camp of 
Cerealit, hut la defeated In the moment of rii’tory, 
4«D — pffectH of their levity, 550. 

Gelduha, 46!i — CIvilla ^enda hit veteran mhorti and (he 
brat out Ilf the Gi-nnana to, 171— captured by C'lvUia, 
472— batde ut, 4HI 

GHUh$ PopLnda, quieator to Silanue, 1>H 

G^iniHtuit a Roman knight, eharged with a eonepirwy 
niid I'ondeinned to lufler, lib' 

I Gfmnut, hMbelltM^ romnil, I.T». 

GemiHiit, Tahui, proKeriiteti Vplenlo, 963. 

Geminut, J'lrriiui, Kent with a detHcliment of Uie legioM 
to fliaae a band of pirates from the bhr'^. 438. 

GemiMfT, name of the thirteenth leRion, 4-5. 


GaJl/i, Sotioj haciiflced by llberlufl for her eoniiecUon 
with Agrlppu, 116 

GuUtn, JuHiuf, brother of Seneca, ordered into cloae 
confinement, 158. 

Gallui, Arinttu, cause of hJn death uncertain, 16.>— Ti- 
berius grants leave to perform Ids funeral obiw^quiea, 
though for three years lying under a criminal charge, 
lb. 

Oaflut, Publiiu, luterdicted from lire and water, 305. 


fjcMOMitc, the charnel of mslefai'torv, 77, and n — biMly 
of .Sejanua dragged to (lie, and expotveil to erprv spe. 
des of popular outrage, 147— mangliHl |iiid> of Sabinua 
dragged to, 4W— Vitelllus killed at, WL 
GfirrfaMVJ, a trlbum*. Font by Nero to de*(iHtch VeFlI- 
nius, 996, SSr; 

GrrinaMirw, the immediate di^sreodant nf Dtumis, np- 
I pointed to the rommaud of eight legions on the Rhine, 
I 5 — adopted by Tiberius bs Iih oivn soil, lb — droaded 


(irtw6r»t»oai,a people, 532. j 

GaMtfig, German paBalon for, 5.53— that of tlie Hans* . 

and American Baragy"! d- 
Gannarrw, a freebooter, heads an enterprise of the , 


Chauciana, 188 — cut off, ib. 

GarattuiHi^f, 96— hing of the, 112— train nf ambassadori 
sent by to Home, to appease the rcscntmeut of the 
emperor, lb.— a finreo aad savsge roce, 473 
GarneiaHut, TrtdHjniattiu, procurutor. kills 5Iuivr, .316 
Onul, LjyoJicre, 365-Junlui UIsmuh goveruor of, 4(il 
GauL, Narbon, mark of faroiir to, 2a>— levies miide In, 
3U5-Viuia» proconsul of, 360— 4)tIio resolves to make 
a descent on, 375— AntJ polls a inulilcipid town of, IhV 
Gauls, description of their territory, 17, and n .529, 530, 
^nd u —report Uiat the Germans are pouring doivn to 
the Invasion of their country. 30-rrbelIion among 


their Cltle^, 87— under the eonduet of Brenuua etorm 
the city of Rome. 08 n -satisfied n llli their adinL-islou ■ 
G) the frei-dom of Home and tJie diminution of their 
tribute, 346— part of the nation dw ells near the Rhine, j 
363 _ln’commoUon, SOh-thelr spirits itdl In agltaUon, 
395 — Marlccui calls himself the tutelar deity of, 40*- 
Flarlns and Rufinas, commanders In, 416— In arms 
isalnst VltelliM, 427 -unh.‘sl(RtinKly aerede to Ves- 
nasian 437— not In ■ temper to pay tribute or fur- 
supplies of men to Rome, 4(6-n bnlwork of (Im 
amnlre 4 ie-the klodoess of CivUli to them, and Ids 
.^.oferences with some of their chiefs, 4n5-^itate of 
b.mtillOes on the Rhine. 473-origlo and progn^ of a ^ 
rtiosniracy, 486 — Claw if*ns and Tutor, w iUi their (.aU j 
l,c forces, deeert Vocul., 481-tbe Roman army under ; 
iToetila bargain with Classlmi for their serrlret, and 
tlTmurder of their officers. Ib.-VocuJ.’s h.rugue 
n the occasion, lb.— his RHSMsFlnatlon, and a revulu- 

am! I" "I 

tlu" A«rlpptal«n oolonj and Mi*oiia«rttii, ib -<mpl- 
lllln of VftMa. 

TL iMion Jb.-»rfl<*»d coiHhllpn of Ui. cpii*" 

tb?Arlpl'*"‘“ wloiiTMid tta Taortnlm., 

M*fcf«t,48S-b«n. 


by nberius, 7— commander-lii.i hief, ll» — forms con- 
nections with the Roman allies, lb,— the Idol of tlie 
people, ib — Invested w’llli pni-imnsular honours, 1 1— 
his seal for I'llwrlus nw>s ulth hlsdlgnlfv, IH— lewdv- 
ed to ptTisli rather than forfeit his honour to Ihe ein. 
poror, ih — In on Insurreclmii of Inn wildiera, dragged 
from Ills bed, luid compclh d In deliver up Ihe purple 
stnndiirU, 19 — adiln^^ses the niutimK*ra, ib 2l — appea. 
ses Ins soldiers, who aeknowledgw their guilt, nml 
supplicate him to wb'ct for puiiHhinent ob- 

noxious ib,— the riimleaders put to dealli, 22— ciiuffn 
his IliH*! nod saiN down the Rliliie to erin.li I lie n*. 
iniunH of the wslilion at A’etcra, ib.— a M-ene ol fearful 
I'urnage follows, 23 — enters llie ramp sod wn>|rt over 
the tragic spectarle, lb.— ^lefests the Germans, 2-4— lu 
the AiigUhtan toslality, 25— a triumph ih creed to, ib, 

iionoured with the title of Imperator, 27— hU sol. 

diers bury Uie Imnes of Uieir i oiinlrynieii ulilrh bad 
laiu iininterred since Ihe overlhrinv of 5'nnis, 28— 
fights Anniiilus, lb 29— connulls regarding tlie Ger- 
man war, ll>, 41— nrhleres a rumplele virtory, and 
rnb^oi n pile of (inns as a trophy, 45— liiraden tin* Mar- 
slan*, 46— recalled by llberiuH, ^7 — pro^lmen beyond 
the Mediterranean decreed by the senate to, .'i3— mado 
commnndpr-iii-chlef wherever he g«s*b, lb.— .Alsrk An- 
tony Iiib gmiidfaUier and AugUHliM ( icfsr hi« great 
5*— di-dicates the lemplr nf Hope, 56-Joint 
consul with 'nberiuH, 57— gases on the trophies of rii» 
tory coiiKerraled by Augustus, and the lluen of Mark 
Antony’s ramp, with mingled emoUooH, ih -perse- 
cuted by rlso, .59, 5J4-gentle iiiiulitleF of his nature, ib 
—appoints Z.’noklngof Armenia, ib. -makes a pni- 
greu Into Egypt to view the nionumrnta of antiquity, 
(JO— the letser triumph dr'creed to, 02 — allarked by a 
sudden illness 6:i-Fupp<eu^ it R' ''f poison 

oonreypd by J*lao, 61— tubes leave of his friends in a 
dying rharge, iK— fun dealb, lb.— Jainented by the pro- 
vlDces, honoured by kings and regretted by (he neigh- 
bouriug DBllone, lb,— his high rhaiacter, lb,— hta Idd- 
eral, lb 65— parallel In lween him and Alexander, ih. 
—day of hU ftmeril rrmarkaWc for loirow ht rarloua 
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T^Tlbcrius ddlren hli run^ral [>«itfg7ric, 
]07| tnd AufUBtai tboogfat ■! one time <A rmltlng 
him to the tnpreme Kothority, 126 . 

VltelUai eelatee hii ton by the title of, 404. 

Oermatu, the tole enemies of Rome, I^thelr inlndi egi- 
Uted by hope of conqaeet, lore of plunder, end the 
Juriof cnuDKla of their ohlefa, XI— exupented ettbe 
trophlet of ?lrtory f^ned by Oermtniciu, 4J^— their 
iDtrtltl tpliit eqoml to the Rommns, bat their weapons 
and munner of fighlln^ inferior, lb.— detest the name 
of king, 65— ting the pralaea of their deceased heroet, 
CB, and a—* brare and warlike people, 395— expert 
In ■wlmmlng, 396, 484— period when the treatiae on 
tbelr manneTB waa written, 629, n.— chararter of that 
work, lb.— an acquaintance with the mannere of the 
nneient Germane calculated to throw mneb light on 
the politlca] aystema of modem Enrope, lb. 674— tbeir 
own aocoant of their origin, and the origin of the 
name, 631, 632 — their form and atatore, 633— charac- 
ter, lb. 674— notlona regarding the predona metals, 
534— their military, lb.— goTernment, 535-^eir rene- 
radon of the female aex, 637 — religion, 638— anperitl. 
tlon, 640— popular legtaJative assemblies, ib.— laws, 541 
— arms, 543— clanships or fendul tnsUtatlons, ib.— ef- 
fects of these Institutions. 614— rude architecture, 545 
clothing, 540— maniage, 547 — domestio mannera, 548 
economy, 540— castoma that regulate social life, 568— 
hospitality, 551— conTirlality, 652— meat and drink, Ib. 
—public spectacles, 553— gaining, ib.— grades of so- 
ciety, 554— Bgrlcnl tore, 556— funeral ceremonies, lb. 

Germany, Ita extent and bonndsriea, 629, 630, 573— the 
face of the conntry, soil, cattle, 533, 534— colU ration 
of the soil much neglected, 614iWorm of Its rlllagee, 
545— its Irou mines, where and by whom wrought, 

6(n. 

Oerman war, occasion of It, 463— 405— defeat of Mom- 
inloa Luporcos, 466— desertion of a body of Batarlsn 
auxillarlea, ib.— state of parties, 487— ai^ of Vetera, 
ib.— 4ts blockade, 46B— adranre of a reinforcement 
under Flacooi, lb.— disposition of the soldiery, ib.— 
his resignation, 469— their contluned insubordinatiun 
checked by Vocula, lb. — dreurastanoef of Civilia, ib. 
—again atorma Vetera uniuccoesfully, 470— e&cta of 
the Intelllgencw of the battle of Cremnnn, lb.- 40 gt)- 
tlation with drills, ib. — a detachment of retenins 
fmm Clrllls aurprlses Vocula ’■ camp at Geldaba, 471— 
faults of the reapeotlre commanders in that afialr, ib. 
Voculs's laFoeaaful attempt to raise the ilege of Ve- 
tera, 472 — Uie Romans atraitened for provlHiuuf, ib.— 
a oonroy surprised, Oslduba taken and a rlctory gain- 
ed at Noylalum by Clvills, lb— sedition of the Ro- 
mans, murder of Flaccua and escape of Vocula, ib. 473 
— tbelr lubaeqoent condltlou, 473— the Trsreriana 
desert from the Romans, lb.— aubseqnent state of 
affkirs In Gaul and Oerroany, 479 — a conspiracy la 
OanI agalnat the Romans, 480— the OalJlo BuxiUarles 
iwear fidelity to the empire of Gaul, 4&1— negotla- 

f tiona between the Agrlpplniana and Tenoteiiaaa end 
■Dsoemfully, 484— Labeo at the head of an army of 
Oennana engages drills but hla army deeerta to the 
enemy during the engagement, ib.— raasultstlon 
the chiefs of the German army, 489— the atorm by 
aurprlalng the Homan camp on the Mosella nearly 
Buooessful, 408— the Tnngiians and Nerylana submit 
to the Romans, lb — the British fleet bomed and the 
Tangriana defeated by the Caninefatea, Ib.— retreat of 
drllla Into Bata rim, after being defeated In a deeUre 
battle at Vetera, 506 — nnanpoeeeful inrptiaala of the 
Roman army, lb.— and of Ceraalle, 507— the war end. 
ed Id a naral aklrmlab, Ib. 

Rehr, a fuglllre slarc, aaBumlng the name of Bcrlbonla- 


nus Camerlnui, engigea the rnlgar la a plot, 44B— de- 
tected and crudfled, ib. 

Geta, Luenu, commander of the pTmtorian guards, 193 
— «Ter fluctuate! between good and erll, 194— depos- 
ed, 212. 

Gladiaton, Druaus exhibits, S3— amphitheatre for the 
exhibition of. bnilt by Atlllua, gives way at a specta- 
cle, and cTOBbea under Ita ruins a real assemblage, 127 
— ahowB of, prohibited by Nero, on account of the 
contrlbntioua lerlod from the people to support them, 
234 — a body of, detained in custody at Praoette, make 
an attempt to rccorer tbelr liberty, 289— out to pieces 
by the BaUrlana, 399— under the eotninaod of Jullo- 
Doa, form part of the garrison of Tirradna, 440— pas. 
don for their exhibitions bom with the Romans, 062, 
and n. 

Glese, name of amber among the Germans, 672, and o 
Qliciut Qallxu, Informed against by his friend Quinctia- 
nns, 293— ordered into exile, 297. 

Oloia. See Clota. 

Gorwat, fort of, 213, and u. 

Gotareei, scisea the throne of Purthla, 183— a murderer, 
Ib. — abdicates in farour of his brother, 184 — ropente 
and again mounts the throne, ib.— dies, 203. 
Ooiktniant, 5(J9— work iron mines, lb. and n. 

Qoihones, natore of their guremment, 570, and a 
OovemMent, the three forms, monarchy, nllgan-hy, uid 
democracy cannot exlat together, 115— some think 
otherwise, lb. and a 

Gracchi, account of the two, 82, n.— motlier of the, 661, 
and n. 

GrttechuM, Caius, an orator, 649, and n. 

Gracchus, Sempronius, 24 

Oraechui, Catus Sempronius^ 108— prmtor, 103— accuses 
Oranius 173 

Oramlia, Fervlana, her intrepid genius, 446. 

Greeoina, Pomponia, a woman of Ulustroos birfb, and 
wife of Plantios, accused of embracing the rites of a 
foreign superstition, 234— which Is supposed by IJp- 
dus and others to be the Christian religion, Ib. n. 
OreccinuM, JWmr, a member of senate, distinguished hy 
his eloquence and phiJoeophy, 586. 

Qmian mouniaini, 4B5 
Oraian Alps, 408 

Grawtpian hiils, opinions respecting tbelr dtustion, 60T, 
n.— Uttle of, 611,612. 

Grtns^u#, Quintus, proseentes Flan, ill. 

Granius JiarccUus, prmtnr of Btthynla, accused of ri(». 

Isted majesty, 32— acquitted, 33 
Oranhis Martiantu, member of senate, attacked by 
Cains Gracchus on the law of violated majesty, 173 
Granhu Sifvmms, in the conspiracy against Nero, 298— 
sent by Nem to Seneca, 294— an Instrument of the 
cruelty which be bad combined to revenge, lb.— rc- 
oelras a free pardon, which be disdains to oiO'iy, and 
dies by his own hsrul, 297. 

Ohanhu Tatius, condemned to inflim death, 173 
Qraptus, bis malignity, 248 
Graftij:, Jubus, selxod and loaded with irons, 393 
OratuM, iiunatiuM, In the conspiracy against Nero, 280. 
Greece, the right of having sanctnmrles SMomed by all 
the dUn of, 93— deputations from to Rome beard, on 
the snbJect of san c tiiartes, 108— a ooloDy from, said tit 
be formerly settled on the opposite coast of, 128— 
olympke of, 253 — Cadmus pssees Into, and teaches llin 
people the art of writing, 188— garb o^ In vogue at a 
Roman fratival, 254— Trapes and founded In indent 
times by a' colony from, 4 38 ■ refine m ents of, 569. 

Greek Inscriptions said to have been fuilnd'oD certain 
moBumenti In Germany, 533 ^ 

Greeks, Utsrary, In the retinue of ’nbtrlus, 125— Cortur- 
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Onpku, Plolitu, MDitor, «0, md n. 

Grow#, the only sanrtuirlwi of the GonnanB, ftJW 
Qufertuanj, their or^ln, 4®, a 

&JWW, liUnd of, 90— dnsary, noraltiTatod, ind inhoepl- 
ib.— <]e«rth of water Jo, 114. 

Oymnaiium dedicated by Nero, ifajJ-itruok wltli llfht- 
nlnff Mid barned to the groond, 
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I to k*den of rariooi eolonlal Mn.frwt- lb 
I tnMM ncrlflce to, 63S— plUan of, b05 

I ‘'»'* 

J/ereM?uuj Gal/w, commander of the flrat lri:lon, 400— 

of the thirteenth, 40D— abuaed by the tokJiery, lb 

cured In chalnB, 48 :?, murdered. 480, 490 

HtrntMjtu Srm^a writes the life nf IlelrWIiu., and thou 
Intlamiffl the rifp* of Doralllan, Ms? and n.— hliJif® uJ 
death, ib 

Ilrrmaf^mx, n rhetorician, 051, and n. 

IlermtoHet, 531 . 


II 

JItntiut, MowU, 87— winter aeti lii at, with Intenae rU 
Rour, la 
Halieamaiiuj, 124- 

Ualotiu^ the euDneh, conreyi poiaon to ClaudiaB, 220, 
llaiut, a city of Parthla, 174-. 

IlamMoH^ Jupiter^ oracle of, 498, and n. 

UanHilMil threatens an Irraption into Italy, +31 haa but 

one eye, 4Gi 

Jlaieritu^ Quintut, alarms the Rloomy temper of nbe- 
riua, 1 1 — attendioR' at the palace to offer an apuluRy, 
narniwly ew’npoa Immor put to death by the Ruarda, lb. 
— Hfived by the lnterp<iRition of the emperor’s mother, 
ib.— introducea to the wuate, as a auhioct f(»r debate, 
the luxury of the times, +9— his adulation to Tiberius, 
113— his death, 120— his dinracter aa an orator, ib and 
n. 

llaUsrtut, Qiumtvj, consul, 217, 

Hatfriui Agrippa, tribnne of the people, 34 — nearly al. 
lied to Germanicus, 67— appointed pnetor, Ib.— eonaul 
elect, 99— ronaul, 00— attaeJea cmrtaJu consula, 15a 
Haterixu AmUminux, yearly stipend Rranted to, 234. 

JOa 

HelhUf an enfrmnehUed tlave, a party In the murder of 
bilanus, 223. 

IlfUuuitHt and Oroniatu, 67 1, and n. 

IMftecones, Mt 

ilelvettmu, oriRinally a Gallic nation, 307, and n.— do- 
foated by rmcina, 306 — occupy the Maine and the 
Rhine, 567, and n. 

IlftmdiuM Pnscut commanda a leRinn, 214— tribune of 
tlie people, 233 — accuses Obaltrunlus Sabioun of ex- 
tortion, 233 — anD.in.law tn Thrasea, .311 — bauibliod 
out of Itflly, 312 — pretor elect, il4— dJflers from an 
opiuJou nf Vltellloa, lb. — delivers his Keiitimentj in a 
manly strain, on a resolution to rebuild the capit4il, 
4(J0 — Ilia LL<t4»ry, ib and n. 4fll— on tlm treaisury, ixui 
— accuses Marcellua, 475 — takes au Bchre part in Jay- 
Ldr the foundation of the rapitul, 471t— rails a victim i 
to ilia republican spirit under the emperor V’espasiaii, 
522 — eulogiaed by Seneciti, 582 — reeupiUilatlou of hla 
history, 683, n.— of couaummate wiadom, yet not an 
expert orator, 833. 

JMvuHum, son of HeirhUus Friscua, peraecuted, G20. 
HxfftfooAioMi, 03. 

HetntJtt, ERTptlsn, affirmed by the EfyptJana tn be 
sereral tJiouaajul yean anterior to the Grecian, 09, n 
—conquer! Lydia, and establishes a temple in the Ur- 
tyglan rtotb, 14— enrolled amonR the Roda of Greece, 

1 ]7.tGotariea offers up aaarriflee to, on Mount 8am- 
buloa, 20&4— tnaplres the dreanu of the piicsta, ib — 
Rirat altar t/, 208— flaitor and Rueat of Ermder, 286 | 
— traditki/ amooR the Germans, that their country | 
waa riattrd by, 63S — no srariike natloa in ancient ; 
times that did not bua«t ll4 own, ib. ^ name Riren | 


HennnHAunam expel (’atuaJda from the throne, 02— 
VlblllluB their WIiir, SOtU-defeal the Cattiaiia, 243— 
their country, 'RW — iheir lanruluir privileges amoiiR 
the Roman!!, 5(U and ii 

Herod placed on the throne of Judea by Mark Aiitunv 
502, and n, 

Iletrth, Earth, wondilppt'd by Tarious natiomi of Germn- 
iiy, .607 and n 
Hterttf 174 

Hterortrmm/, city of, .’»5— cillienf! of, lif 
Htfarnu acciiae*! Rnfop, 40.>— coodcmiied tn puniah. 
ment, lb. 

Htrthu, consul, H, ami n 

J/titpo, Unmattut, a mercenary advoente, .32, and n.— 4 ic- 
ciiwea SeiiecM, 2tai 
IlntniiA, a centurion, 226 

Htiter, PubhuM Atelliut, haa the l^onlra■r>d iu raJintinii, 
907. 

Homer, 498— hla rerses often th'dilv the lliiiils of Jisput- 
e<l laoda, ib n —bis faiiie at least equal U» tJiRt of l)i>. 
mosthenea. Oil. 

HotHomadeHnant, u people of Cilicia, 60. 

Hornre, 05.'!, 0.67, and n. 

HorattHt, PuJrtHux, ronsiil, 148. 

Hordeoniut, Flact tu, Lia njcntal and bodily imbecllltv, 
347 — no opposiUou to the revolt under VitelJiua to I>e 
apprehended fnmi, :io:i,— orders Uie IJiiRoiiian depu- 
ties to leave the camp al dead of iiiaht, ib —ills aluR. 
Rlab indolence In the Mvne ol seditioue ruiiluk.iiin, ’Sit 
—commander on the froDtiers horih'nnR on the Rhine, 
403— a fnend to VespHsiaii’h cause, 4iL'l— affects to have 
no aiisplcion of I'ivllia, 40 j— detested by hk nteu, 4<>H 
— Uie soldiers inaiiil that lie ahull reelRn the rommaiid 
to Vociili, 400— hiH resiguatloii, lb — their raRs iRaliiHt 
lilm, ih.— murdered by Uie infuriate Holdiera, 472, 
47a 

7/nrrf/mNr aubmit to ARricola, 013 — pUce of tlieir ha- 
bitation, ill. n. 

HormuA, freedman of Vespaa4ui,427 — raised to the equM- 
trianrank, 473. 

HarCaftu, Mnrrus, 237. 

Hnriennw, ti:e orator, 61, and u— treatiae of rirrro 
called, 015 l 

Hgperpet, people of, 124. 

Hwprrfdet, lives in the time of Alexander, OWi. 
Htfrcanin, Macedonlaua of, 60— im the fnmtlm of .Vy- 
Uiia, 172 — Artabunus fouud In, 174 — Gutarxes with- 
drawH to, IBt 

I kJ 

JanirulHm, a hill at Rome, 440, aod a 
Juaiw, temple of, founded by (4iiua Duillinu, .60. 

JoMon, 171. 

Juveltn, instance of the Roman oae of flaouBR Jarelias, 
406. 

laxigintts, a people of Samsatla, 297— eoRafiii to co- 
ojKTMte witii the rioioam, 421 
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taka poMMaion of tha dty of Artaxita, 171— /lufia, retnarkulilo ndraDturai of wimD mnvhantB uf tliitt 
(kMAodedfnmi thaTbaaMUnM, U>.— warbetvraentba cuuntry related by FUd 7 , 606, u. 

AmenUiu and, 81*. /nAa, Juliut, 07. 

/«fw, , a 48 — gratlflea bla narroiv ipirlt at the /NyStwCr, treatment of, in (^rniaoj, flI O - a m ong the 

expetiMof the emperor and tbo public, 356 — amauei Keonlane, 674 

enorraoui wealth by plunder, 357— dlee by the band lujantry, the itrength of the annlea of the Brltoue lay 
of the executioner, 30a 1 “ infantry, 601. 

foeaioiu, their dlitrlrte, 208, n.— live in frlendihlp with | /agi^ioMer, uiirle of ArmlniaB, 27— dedaree In hla fa-' 
Rome, lb.— defeated, lb.— king of the, 257. { ?oar, lb.— urgija the auaolt of the Roman ramp, 30— 

Ida, i/euaf, 407. | hi wounded In the defeat of the Oermana, lb 

JdittamAan Vale, 4t, and n. lutiatut OtpUo, pnefect of the oarap, 83a 

Jeru»aiem, bedeged, 304, 603— dewriptiou of, 502 — its Iiuubriaiu force their way into the ecnate, 190. 
natural and artUlclal strength, 603— modem deecrip- JbAjt, otherwiee called BargUrroM, a Jevriih leader, 5<)V 
Uon of the andent dty, 513. I —hla punlahmeut, 520. 


Jttoj, thdi ceremunlei a labject of debate In the Roman 1 
aenate, OB— Tadtua nerer thuroughly acquainted him. 1 
self with their hiitnry, 08, n. 407, n.— their territory I 
annexed to the prorin« of Byria, 206— difierent ac- | 
i'oonta of their origin, 407, 408 — their hhstory, lb.— 
ihdr religion and cuatomu, lb.— their country, 500— 
thdr condition under the Asayriina, Medea and Per- 
0 la]ig^ uTvi Macedonians, 602— sketch of their hlatory 
from the conqoeat by the Romans under Pumpey, till 
a portion of the country was reduced to a Roman 
province, ih.— origin of their war with the Romaua. 
5 (B— unanccesaful itrogglee of Ceatiui Galina, lb.— 
Vnpaaian, In two campeJgns, redncea all the country 
but Jernaaloro, lb.— the Jewa en.loy a year of repoae, 
lb— Vespasian leaves Tltui to pnMecnte the M'ar, who 
encamps under the walla of Jerusulein, lb — the Jewa, 
after obstinate dghtlng, retire within their gates, lb. 
—the number of people within, and their factions, 604 
—their Inauaplcloos portents and prodigies, and pecn- 
liar applUatluni of the propheries, ib —character of 
the inhabttanta, and dliposlUona of Titua, ib. — short 
recipltolatlon of the aftalrs of the Jewiidi war, with 
the weighty reasons for a modem pen to supply the 
unfortunate loea of the original coutluuaUon of so ira- 
portant a matter, 612— oatoral causes of the destrac- 
Uoii of Jerusalem re-statod, lb.— descriptiou of Jem- . 
■aletu, 513 — examination of the state of aflkirs on the 
recommencement of the war, Ib.— state of the Jewa, 
and of their fcetiona, 5l4-« treacherous Stratagem of 
tils Jews, 616— progress of the Homans, lb— eflleota of 
tho ctemeucyof TItua, lb. — the three factions, after 
much stroggiing, reduced to two, 616— ntoa atnrmi 
the town a second time, and raxes the bousos to the 
ground, lb.— dlfBcuity of redadng Monnt Moriah and 
Mount Zion, lb.— anion of the two factions, and their 
■ally, 617— effects of famine among the Jewa, lb— 
theis horrid ai>d oomplloated mlaerles,tb. — horrible case 
of a woman mnrdering and cooking her own Intent, 
lb_aMeptanoe by many of Tllna’i amnesty and vo- 
luntary sarrander, lb.— « massacre, 610— capture of 
the fort and tower of Antonis, lb.— depntatlon of Jo- 
sepbaa by Tltui, lb.— a eounrU of war, lb.— the tem- 
ple attacked, forced, and burned to the ground, 619— 

« flections conoemlng that andent tebric, lb.— opera- 
ma against Mount Zkm, and negotlatlona, IL— Zion 
stormed, 620 — punishment of those who sorvlved the 
camsge, ib.-.^ John and Simon, ib. 681. 

//tu■^ 108— inhabitants of, boast that Troy was the cra- 
dle of the Roman people, 124— Nero, to display his 
eloquence, undertakes their cause, and procures an 
exemption from imposts, 217. 
lUgricum, 6 — oommotions in, 28, 84— Oermsnlcas sails 
along the coast of, 67- Dnuos sets out for the army 
In, 75— the army In, goes over to the interest of Ves- 
paslan, 412. 

ImngtM ciinsldered by the Germans unworthy of supa- 
rlor beings, 530— and eran symbollo raprcaaotatlons, 
’676 


ionton fOoi, 67. 

Jordan, description of the river, 601 
Joarphtu commands the garrison at Jotapata in Galilee, 
325— hla views of the prophecies of the Meaaiah, 51&— 
his affectionate address to hla ouontrymen, ib. 

Ireland, sen bet ween Dritain and, 20B— description of, 
604— oplnlou of Agricola regarding, ib. 

Iron, apparent ecordty of it among the Germans, 631 — 
mluea of It wrought by the tribe of Gothinlan^, 560 — 
use of It unknown among the dEatyaos, 572. 

Mfturicut, a Roman general, 94. 

Itichiant, the allies of Rome, 235. 

Itu, a chapel dedicated to, 403 — worshipped by tbo Sue- 
viana, 530, and n- 
iMUrvonet, their territory, 531. 

Iitria, m 

Italy, 31 — fertile plolna of, 34 — Spartacni spreada deso- 
lation with sword and fire through the realms of, 06 
— asserted to ba not incapablo of supplying fit and able 
aonatora, 196 — when w'holJy reduced to subjection, 
foreign pnivlncee augment the public revenue, ib.— 
the granary that formerly supplied foreign markets, 
212— ruynged to supply tho prodigality of Nero, 288— 
a tincture of ancient maiiners rouiaina in ite more n‘- 
mote parts, 302 — overwhelmed with calamities, 344 — 
a debtructive pwsce cstabllabed in, 402— obliged to 
malntsin numerous armies in an impoverlslied state, 
403— comdderod a oonqnered country by AutoniuB,430L 
ItalieoM, son of Flavlna the brotiicr of Armliilus, 107. 
ItaltcuM, a king of the Sueviann, 424 — fights for Vespa- • 
aian, IX. 

Italtcuj, SiUui, a wItneM to tho treaty of Sabinas and 
ViteUlu^ 415. 

Italie legion commanded by Jnnins BUosna, 365 — com- 
manded by Manilas Vaiena, 366 
Iturtea, 205. 

Ituriut, a creatore of Sllana, employed to frame an ar- 
roaatlon agulnat Agrippina, 229 — sent Into exile, 231 
— rooelves a pardon, 251. 

Juha reigns In Manriiania, 106— history of hla father, lb. 

II . — hli own previous history, lb. — Ptolemy hla son, 

III, and n, — Albinus uaurpe the name of, 403. 

Jud/ra prays to be relieved from oppressive taxes, 53 — 

converted Into a Roman province, £05, 502 — Chri-.t 
sufler* in, under Pontius Pilate, £07 — the Christian 
religion spreada with recruited vigour iu, andtheuce 
to Borne, 208— Cmsmrea, the metropolis of, 410 — the 
flame of war biases la, 460— Titos appointed by his fa 
ther to complete the reduction of, 407— be advanoee 
Into, at the heed of ■ mimeroos army, lb.— 4iistory of, 
50a-50a 

' Jugffntea, Vennslos bom In the cHy of the, 211 • 

1 JuliuM BrigantieuM, a Batavian, Joins Cadna, 901— dls- 
I tJngiilshed by his seal In the servlee of ttome, 607— 
his hatred to hla uncle drills, Ib. — his death, ib. 

JtdiuM Indna beads a detachment against Flems, 07. 
Ju/nu ^antuHtu, affecting c'rrumitancos attandlag hu 
death, 4JI. 



"'Tlberlq., 

execated by hla order, 161. 

Jutmi MariiaUi, ■ nllliary tribune, 36 k 
Jh/iu« Maximu, i coramander under ClTllId, 471 

unintentinnally woundi Nero In one 
of hla midnight riot^ luid ia condemned to die, ffli. 
Ji^ui Paxihu, of royal deacent. pat to death on a falae 
riiargo of rebellion, 403. 

Pelignut, commander in Cappedoi'la, 214-held 
In derialon for hla mental and natural deformity, lb.— 
hla perfidy, lb. 

Juliiu Phn'dut, tribune of a cohort, -153. 

Julrut Po/fio engaged by Nero in n plot agiinri Britan- 
nlnw, m, 

Juliui Poilhumui an Instrument of ylllany In the hands 
of Drnsos’ widow, lOR. 

Juliut Pngciu advanced tn the command of the pncto- 


Agrippina, lb —on accmiot of hla InacilTltT called h« 
Caliguln • ITie Golden C^ilf,’ lb ^ 

JuKui Mnrcui SHanui, roiiaul, 60-^1, Ktingui^l,«l br hi, 
eloqnence, Sl-moTei tliat the year ahall toko ita dale 
from the tribune*, fiS-gOTemor of Africa, +'7, 

Jumiiu Caiui S,/amui. proconiul of A'^la, a^nued of ex- 
tortion, 95— banished to the lilp of Cythrra. il0-ln« 
sister Torqoata, lb. 

Jttnttu SilamiM, Liintu, 199, 20(t-pnti an end to bis 11 le 
201 . ’ 

Jitmus Silanui TonpuitHi compe//ed hy Sem to dertror 
himself on aremint of hla royal di>m>nL, L’S:) 

Jiinttu Silnnvi Turquatm, J. , dreaded b> Vim> for bln 
high descent and rare ■rt-omplit«hmeiilN, *11 — ih'cuwhI, 
300— hU fortitude In desih, ‘ 01 


rian guardn, 414 — establiubei a party lu oppoHlUon to 
hif coadjutor, 41S— hli rapacity, lb.— orderM to take 
potBonloD of the A pennlnet, 441 — roturnn to YltalHua, 
443, 444— despatches himself, 403. 

JuUuM SabinuM, 460 — causea himtclf to be proclaimed by 
the title of Cmsar, 465— puts himself nt the head of an 
uodUcIpIlnedronltitndp, and 1* defeated by the Si-qna. 
Diana, lb — methods ho used to protract his life, ib.— 
memorable fideilty of hla wife, lb. 

Juhw Sacromr, a leader in a revolt, 87— hla flight and 
snlcide, 69. 

JuUtu S«cMdtu, a man of geniui and an ornament to 
the forum, 031— Quintilma’a high estimation of him, 
lb n 

Jtdtut Tuf^iriirut in the confedemey agalnat Nero, 2S0, 
Tutor, 480— proceeds witJi a strong force to the 
Agripplnlan polony, 482 — defeated by Sextillus, 48(^ 
passes over the BhLue, 500 — liia escape at Gnmiea, 
6(r7. ' 

Jultui Vind^, 298— total rout of hia anny, 332— falls 
upon his sword and dies, ib. | 

JuliaHiu Ttn'tiui erades a plot laid for bis life, 412— dp. | 
prlved of the prajUirebip, 473— the dignity rwtored to 
him, 47k 

Julhu Antonnu put to death for ailultcry with Julio, 

12 a 

Junnu VtrfpUnnui, member of senate, put to dentJi, 194. | 

Junia, sUtcr of Brutu% hur riches, dpatJi, and Icgaaea, j 

• 99, and n. 

Junta Calnna, sister of Silana% accused of incott, 200— | 
banished out of Italy, ib.— recalled, 251. | 

Junta Silana divorced from Colas Siliu,, at the instigi- | 
tion of Messalina, IBS-an-usoa Agrippina, 229-aeiit j 
into exile, 230— dies, 251. ' 

jHjwff, mother of Furlus Scribonlanus, 215. 1 

Juntan family, 60, 9ri, 283 

Juniut BltttUM, comraonder, 12— mirmly oppo«^ a sedi- , 
tlon among his soldiers, IS-punishe* si-vsral of the ' 
offenders, 14— appointed proconsul of Africa, 86— this 
office coDtinaed to, 03-a triumph granted to, 97-»- , 
luted by the tlUe of Imperator, 08. | 

JuniuM Blastu, son of BIbsus, deputed by the Insurgents 
ti treat with the prince, 13— commands under his fa- 
ther 98 — presides in the province of Lyons, 305— Ids 
mind large and liberal, hla birth iUustrions, his spirit 
^d possearioni equally vast, 403-^npplle* Vltelllos 
with a suitable train, 403-partlriilan) of hla death, 


435 , 43 a 

Junius Lupus Bccuses 'Vltelliu*, 212. 

Juniut MarefUui, consul elect, 203. j 

juJL Mauricus, 474-Wi character, 021 . ! 

j,,^O<A<^vr«tor,05-banlihed. ITa , 

Jvtiut Bu^icus, hla ambiguous conduct in the aenate, 


190, 137. 


Juttn, an ancient privilege claimed fur llu* temple nf, 
10ft— praycri and luicTlftcet oftensl l.i, ys^ — ibapel ni, 
37.5. 

Jupitrr, a temple dedicated tn, 45— gifts presented to, 
49 — wonhipped by the Stmtoiilrean-^, 9t — Salainlnnui, 
lb —temple of, struck hy lightning, 231— CspitolniiiH, 
280 — StaloT, ehspci of built by noiiiiiliiB, 280 — Ihe I>e- 
lirerer, 295— Vmdex, 298— temple of, 118— (lie Conser- 
vator, DomiUan builds a clinpi'l to, 449 — lie dedkate* 
a magnifirent temple to the Guardian, Jb 
Justus, MinuciuSf provokes by severity the fury of llif 
Boldiers, 425. 

Izatfs, king of the Adliibenlani, 5.03. 

L 

lAdtri), Powponius, 121— he and Lis w ife tximmil mir.de, 
1H8 

Tttidnis, HR 

LncrdtrmofnaHs, dlsputi' U'tween, and Messcodaiis, 120— 
no orators among, (18(). 

LaraRius, coiisul, 2K3. 

JatIw, a vestal virgin, dies, 290. 
l.irhus. Cuius, an orator, (i.‘i!) — eonaul, Ib. n. 

Lcenas / tpsamus, found pmlty of rapacitj , 2:13 
IjOcrtcs, father of UlywM'H, 5‘CI. 

Lak(', VelinuH,:H— lakes of Cnmpania, u:i, TvT— Funaiis, 
2I(>— Bald', 218 — Liierine, 2l9— Avermis, 2tgl— t iir- 
tian, ai8— C'urlliiH, 4()J— bundjiiie, 4t(»— AspliHltie in 
Judea, description of, 501, ami n. 

Lninta, £l\us, Iiih iiihtory and eliaraclrr, l(T7, and 11 

join Arniiniiis, .5J— reinstale lliilieus In his 
dominions, ]HH— tlielr history, WIT, and n 
iMHurium, a niuineipnJ town, 

J^orficro, (Us— |RH>ple of, ly I— destroyed by an nirlh- 
qumke, but soon n mvers Us former splendour, 2.V1 
iMtmtui LatuiTis rombines to nun Sabmus, 129— liis 
punishment, l.^>8 

Latmius Pandus, proprietor of Mysln, G3— Ills dealli, ib, 
jAiUn language, 42— festival, 1 |f> nnd n. 
jMUum, 105— rights and pnvileges of, 28?. 

Lo/oNfi, 94— Creus the father ol, 2ia 

Lebanon, the liighevt mountain In Judiea, 501— Jordan 
derive* its source from, il». 

Ijeranius, the murder of (/alba attributed to, 356, 
J^moTtans, rituaUon of Uair roimlry, 571, slid n 
hentmus, Trrentuu, drawn inUi a plot h> 1 obianu*, 2^4). 
Lentulus Vneius, with linisus in (O rmony, 15-denvei 
importance from age and mlliUry diararter, ib,- 
his proposal regarding the surname of Drusus 4tk- 
1 an augur, 93— move* a mlligaUou In Uie punLbment 

of bilanui, 96— falsely accused, 1 13— his death and cha. 

ractiT, 12<X 

: jA;pida, her UuJ and piinlsbn.e nl, 80 
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rootfaer of Heuolln*, 1115. 

Lepiim, 3— depiifed of hit leftont, 4 — ^row* ffrey In 
tlotli, 8— nnduDa by tmcfaory, 9. 

L^piAu, M.y qiuHliad to bold the huperlnl dignity) 10, 
]1 refont and fntrdlan to the elilldren of Ptolemy, 
defendt hit titter, 60— atmed fur the proconialtbJp of 
AfHoa, which be dedlnea, 80 — bdt oppoeition to the 
terere pnnlthment of an anfurtanate poetic eologltt, 
00— hit humanity pralted by Tlbcrlaa, lb. — petitioot 
pennltdoD to repair the basUkk of Paulut, 07— hit 
chtnu^r, 110— procontal of Atla, 1]J5— hlH InOneooe, 
IfiO— hit death and IllattriooB deeoeut, 107. 
LepHM,y^Vm. 

IjCtbotf 58— iti delightful loeneii, 158. 

Tvfueiatu, 306. 

Luoiut Libo^ 39. 

Liho Drums, bit cfaararter, 47— Induced to Join a con- 
uplracy, ib.— accused, 48, and n, — iCabt himtelf, 48, 40 
—hit betrayer, ill 
J 6ya,0O,61. 

LsHmmt, MarcuSf consul, 127. 

J./rimiui, Marctu, roniul, iJ83. 

Ltrimut, FrtumluM, piaefect of the prwtorians, 375 — pos- 
nuatna the whole confidence of Otho, ib. — unaldlful in 
military aflulrs, but the reverse in mlachief, ib.— coiin- 
Hdi Otho to engage, 3B5— the chief authority lu tliu 
hands of, 367— hit fraud procures a pardon from VI. 
telllus, 401 

Ligioju, 207— their country and poarer, 560, aud n. 
Ltgitr, Farius, 160, 

Liguria, 306— a descent made on the coast of, 568. 
Lingtiws feel the sorerity of Oalba’i edlcta, 363— Join 
Vlbelllos, 364— well disposed towards blm, 366— hon- 
oured with the prlrileges of Roman cJtiiant, 371— Sabi- 
Dus destroys the raouumentt of the alliance between 
Rome and the, 485— discomfited by the Hequanlacs, 
lb.— attack the Romans, 4861 
Li*tMM ike Theban said to hare invented 10 letters, 196. 
J^Ma, wife of Angustus, 4— inspected to be guilty of 
eautlng the deaths of Calus and Lucius Cmsar, 5— her 
wickedness supposed to Influenco the bealtli of her 
husba n d, lb.— she hides bli destfa, 6— declared one of 
the amperor’s heirs, 7— the senate offers the incense of 
adulation to, 11— receives the title of Mother of her 
Country, ib.— beholds Agrippina with malice, 18, 54 
—raises Urgulanla above the ooutrol of law, 50— 
protects rianclaa, 77, 78— dangerously 111, 86 — rmlsee a 
statue to Augustus, and offanda the Jealous temper of 
'nberius, lb.— supports Julia in exile, 130— dies, 1&5— 
aeveral oorurrenoea in bar history, lb,— her character, 
ib. 

Livia, wife of Druius, 54, 118— sister of Gemumlcus, 68 
-Hlellvered of twins, lb. — SeJanus triumphs over her 
booour, lOV— becomes an accomplice In the murder of 
her husband, lb.— put to death, 140— the senate thun- 
ders forth deoreee against her memory and statues, 
157. 

LalUa PaulMna aspires to the Imperial bed, 169— order- 
^ to put an end to her life, 805— her ashes brought to 
'Rome, and a mausoleum erected to her memory, 851. 
Leffitu, Marcus, 60— codbuI, 190. 

Landsn, 958, and n. 

Lenginsu, XmiUus, murders Voonla, 48S— killed, 483 
Lsngehu Pompeiw, 355. 

Luoamia, 191. 419. 

Luoan, Amurus, the poet, enters the pint against Nero, 
SSD — Nero an enemy to the fame of, lb.— Impeaches 
Us mother, 802, and n.— his ronduct at Us exeeuUon, 
997, and m— his poem a treasure of sentiments worthy 
of a Roman, ^OO, n.— Us liofaet. Lb.— hla fkther Mela, 
Ib. — bis poetry, 6SS, and n. 


LueiUus^ the poet, Invents satire, 637, n. 

hueiUus Bassut raised to the command of two fleeta, 
417— thinks hlmeelf entitled to be made prefect of tbs 
prmtorlan guards, 418— reveuges hls disappointed am- 
bition by turning from VitelJiaB to Cssclna, Ih.— avows 
himself the author of the treason, 427— ordered to em- 
bark for Atria under guard, lb.— tent with a party to 
restore peace in Campania, 450. 

Lucius Anionius dlea, 190— his noble anrestry, lb. 

LuoiuM Artucius dlea under the executioner, 173. 

Luciui Varus degraded for bli rapacity, and restored to 
hls hoDoors, 234 

Lucretius, the poet, 657, and n. 

Lucretius, Spurius, pnefect, 161, a 

LhcuOw, Lucius, 117— a village porchssed by, at a vast 
price, 177, aud n. 

Lucus, a town In the territory of the Voconflnns, 3ff7. 

Liippia, the river, 97— fort upon, lu vested, 41. 

Lupus, Cometius, killed, 238. 

Lttpus, Curtius, qumstor, crushes a conspiracy, 113. 

LupuSi Junius, accuaea VltelUas, 912. 

Lupus, Numisius, obtains couBalar ornaments, 379 

LusiioHia, 240. 34a 

Lusitts Satuminus cut off, SSa 

Lutorim Pnscus, Cairn, author of a poem on the death 
of Germaiiicus, 89 — strangled in a dungeon fur hls du. 
plldty, 9a 

l.sfcia, 60— people of, 234. 

Lsfmtrgus establishes the poIiUiul conitltutiun of Spar, 
ta, 81 — a Grecian orabir, 058. 

Lffdia conquered by Herculpa, 94 — takes Its name from 
Lydus, 124— inhabttantM of, rapidly iocrease, Ib. 

Lygdia, a eunneb, administers poliKm to Drusus, 106, 
107— put to tlie rack, and confesses the particulars of 
the tragedy, 149. 

Lyons In one night reduced to asbes by Are, 3(15, and n. 
—Nero grants a remittance tbe sufferers in, lb 

Lysias, the celebrated orator, 641, n. 


M 

MaoeiUm, PkiBp of, a city founded by, '87. 

Macedonia, a Roman province, 33 — relieved from the 
expense of supporting a proconsular government, ib 
—added to Mmila, 34^ * 

Maccdouians, tlielr wars, 121 — no orators among, 680. 
Macedonians of Hyrcania, their sufferings by an earth- 
quake, and exemption from imposts, 55, 56. 
Macedonica, s legion so called, 43a 
Macer, Pompeius, prrotor, 32, 

Macrina, Povipeia, condemned to banlshitent, 164. 
Macro, prefect of the pnet4)riaa guards, 163 — hls en. 
mity ruins Scaums, 1G9 — Fuldnlus speaks of, In the 
bitterest tenus, 173 — in the xeuith of hls power, 175— 
hls Inveterate hatred to Arruntias, 176— selected to 
work the downfal of SeJanos, 177— causes Tiberias to 
b« smothered, 178. 

Masia, Foppoaus Sabinas governs, 34— Latlnlus Pandas 
proprstor of, 63 — two legions in, 105— legions of, de- 
eJare in favour of Otho, 370— able to send numerous 
forces Into tbe fliild, 305— tbe theatre of war, 511. 
Mrvius Pudens, 353 

Magnus, brother of Plso, hls death, .36a ^ 

Magi, their mysteries, 47— banished out of Italy, 40 — 
oonsnitatloDB with, held odmlnal, 905, 311— an artlda 
In tbe creed of the Parthian, 39a g 

Magnesia suffers by an earthquake, 55. 

Magonttacusn, Batavian cohorts qnmrterodsat, 4C4— be- 
steged, 473— inverted by Tutor, 489L • 

Mmlorix, a German prince, £42. 
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Mnlcfiendui, chl^f of the MarBiaiiA, Murouden to the 
protprtloTi of Horae, <(1 

Maluginentit, Srrmit, rlilmi the pnV^nsnlato of Ault, 
03— preferi hit demand to the eenate, ib.— the question 
referred to Tiberioa, ib. — Ills death, 100 
Mamerma Scaunu roanes the glooray temper of Tibe- 
rlufe, 11 — undertakpf) the defence of fiylla, 81 — acru'^ea ; 
Silannt, 05— tamlnliM the lustre of his QiireHtnrs, Ih — 
protecuted on arhtrffe of violated mnj(*flty, IiO — pnu 
leontod on a charge triiing from a raiw^natrued ptw- i 
aage in hia tragedy, 109 — kills himself, lb — his iHia- 
racter, ib. and n. 

Maniminnt, their country, 500 | 

Manlxtu^ paramour of Apuleia, bMiahed, .VI 
Mnhhiu Patruitiu prefers a c.omplaliit to the senate, 
478 

Manlhu rofewi defohted, 211— eoramanda the Itnlir le- 
gion, :fl0. 

Mannru, 531 . 

MarcfUnx, 7fo7At7itu, 304 
Mama, wife of Fahlus, 8 
Marmu, Kuma, 101 

Marrnu, J’uhlnu, snfteri death tie<“Hii‘^ a magieiiio, -t!! 

and 11. ! 

MnrcoduruM, town «if, 170 

' Mtircofnanuniii, 56 — ('ntualda enters their territory, at 
Uie head of r atroiig force, (il-situatiouof their eonn- 
try, aiO— their valour, ih 

37orf7n, Stntiiu, 350 1 

MardtafUj 256. ' 

Mnrtrrujt, a wild adventure of, 404 

MarimtJi, VaJenu*, 4(T7 ' 

Mnnuft riiUnut, consul, ‘Jtl.'’ 

Jt/ont«.,SVv/»5,H(TnM'(i. 117-hol.ls the liirge'4 |M.s.e^. ^ 
tiiona in Spain, 104— i-oiideiiiiied on a fuUe Hiriisilion, ; 
and thrown from the Tarpemn nnk, ili — the real 

nuirte of hi« lioingdehtroji'd, ih ; 

Mririiu governor ol the Maritime Alps, fWii- 

firmly iitUuhi-d to ^'ilelllUH, Wr, 

UanjiM Neju^, ruined by hi. priKligalitj, .V. 

UarolHMhum siihmits to the Uoiuans, 1 ,-hH hHuii.v 
with the Homans against Ariiiliiiiis, 5)— Ins In tory, 

55 II .vm.u-t’utiialda enters Ills territory and hlorins 

tho royal palace, ni-his pin.ple de-erl hiiii. ih ^-s- 
ravH« Italy, and prin ores the protei tion of Jibe- 
ri„., Ire. hlH r..p,.laiu.n, .b 

mr,. » nionu.n...,t d,.dl,.»M to, t.p-U'mpIo of, tU-tlu 
v.«o,uW.od dorotcol 0, » nd... to, t,M._v.or.l,l,.p.,I 

by tlie Uernihiis as the supreme god. 181 

Z«"Cir,'of, peutlo. fro., .«>_S>n. ob„,H U- 
^„,ldo ill, il(f-A(tilcol» pureuo. liU .tudie. .UoHi-Hi 

seat of limnilnn, ih- 

Hielr eountn', n 

uJrIZ difeaw, Sft-lnviuled. fn-fro.n wheni-o tl.e 
"T"'’ '^woniM wbo pr»rti»'‘ poi"o'dog. !>•■>■ 

C<'‘" ^ 

— alaln, ^ 

llaWnm l^nr«t Migontiacum, 4rj— Uielr 
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dom among the eastmt nalhma, ?73— nasU'r* of tha 
oriental world, 59i 

IfcAerdefr*, 184— deputies fnmi Pnrthia demind hhn for 
their king, 201 — pniceeda to take pohsesakm of the 
throne, 202— defeated hy fioiarx4*s, 200— 4*etrayed by 
I*iuThiifes, ib.— abused by the rlrlor, lb 
Mefa, brother to 8eneca and Galllo, and father of Lu- 
can, .3011— hla accusation, roudemnallup, and dr'ith, ib. 

307. 

Mffitrnf, 281 . 

Memmiui Pot/io, consul elect, iOl 
ilFmmfus Htgulux, dies, 202 — Ids rbaracter, ib. — aner- 
dote Ilf, ib 

Mnumiitr lu'f,nt(ux, ronsiil, 280 
hfemuuH, statue of, 1>I 
AfempAii, the cnplutl of Egypt, ITI 
Mi'UftptiiHx, 40p 
McHFftlUX, (SO 

MFHUtut, prefiH’t of the ramp, 18 — inpprewe* a mutiny, 
ih. 

Mi-H 7 tiiu rtiiJfiiuM, rommaudji a garrison, 427 
Mi'phtiiK, temple of, 431. 

Mirntni, the varninivlied HOi-nflciHl to, 213— Uic clilel 
I ginl of the (Jerioiuis, 539, and ii. 

, Mcnipot, limit, 172— why so ealled, lb 
Mfimii/ii, I olrntu, 8 
Mi'txala, I'lifrritd, lonsul, 231 

Mittaht, Itpxiimux, tribune, 420— his rharacler, lb,— at 
I the head of tlic Mre.ian onallmrii'h, 429— an lilstorimi, 
i 4.‘ti,4:t2 gains immortal Innionr by liis eliMjiieiice , na- 

tural nffeellon. and giMMiiu>sa of heart, i::>— iiitri>daced 
I In the Dialogne on Oratory, 01:l-seleclh lor imitalloii 
In oratory tlie livelle.t models of aiitiniiily, 0.S7 
Meixafd, J o/ttui, priK-onsnl of Asm, Itl— hlv fharacler, 

1 lb n, 

' iltMMiilind, the wife "1 t’landlii'', covets ttie gardens of 
1 HuulluN 181— siibonis Siilllins l.i proheciite Poppaw 
and Aslatlcus, Hi — aceomplishes tlielr nilii, IH2— the 
enemy of Agripi.lna, IKWlicr amour with Sillns, Ih. 

— mumiMj to lilm, 192— retleii Ions on her atriMioiia 
, conduct, IK— s'ii'cuted by command of the emperor, 
1115. 

HesJtithun, SCnttfnu, Neni’s Uiird wife, married Ut Vet- 
tinn-, 29(1, and n. 

MixMulimii, chsrmter of, 029, n. 

Mtsioftmat, Vah^hti, 7H-eon of (.orvinua MesHoia, 15. 
ilexKi-ma, 129— fxuiple of, ib. 

MftioiioriiM, (S0f», a»d "■ 

Mirnum, 111— Vitelliiis takes p<.se<^hion of, 442. 

Mertuf PmlFni, an Inrendlary, .tVl. 

,Veu.c, mouUi of Hie rirer, 41, 5(r7-a canal betwean it 
and the Hhine, 199. 

Mtfmfimt, 94-*rhitratnrs betwacu the Lacedamonlaus 
luid MeHsenlaiiK, 120. 

V.'c/Mf, 59 ^ * 

Mihrhux, freedman of Srev.niis, 291-betrays the plot 
against Nero, lArt-ilrhly rewarded and dignified by ^ 
the name of Conservator, 297. 

Mtfo roiitrlbutes U) Ihe glory •»f ( lirro, 078 
,Vifnfla Arirfgc the lashlonable wene of luklmgbt revel- 
ry, 249— masaacre at, 375. 

Mtnerrn. U-inple of, striiik by lightning, 231-sUtue of. 

wrought in gold, 2.51-invokrd, 4741. 

Mittuf esULllfilies the ikiIiIicrJ (^nalitotlon of ( rele, BI. 
Mtmturma, 442. 

MiniUiiU Tkcrmtu, accused, IVk-conderaned, and saves 
his life by Informing agahist others, Ida 
Afucaum, fleet itaHoWHl at, 194 — pnimonUiry of, 177, 
248, 299— AnWtufl nonnianda the tteet in, 24ft— road 
to, 25ft-flect at revolts, 44) 

rs4-conqucred by ^ylla, 'H-hls war, !«, 

\ Z 
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117— orden ■ feD«rml muuen o/ th« Romao dBaeoa 
tkrouflioat Ada, 108, and n. 

Miikriiatm, Utig of Boapbonu, drlren fhHn hla do- 
Blntons, SOS— inakei hhnjmlf master of the dominloDi 
ot the king of the DtndaiidB, lb.— defeated In hli at. 
tempt to recoTCT the kingdom of Pontni, S04-^lirer- 
ed np to JoUoB CUo, ib.— his fortltade before the em- 
peror azul people of Rome, S05. 

MUhridatM, a prince of the Iberian line, 170— enters 
Armenia, 171— brought In chains to the tribonal of 
Caligula, 183, and n.— released, and proceeds to re- 
poaaeas himself of bla kingdom, lb. — rnoants the throne 
of Armenia with ferodty, l84— dethroned by Rhada- 
mlstus, 218, £14— smotherod, 214. 

Mi^lene, £64 

MnetteVf Poppma’s intrigue with, 182— executed, IM. 
Mm mt rr, a freedman of Agrlpidoa, unwilling to sunrive 
Ms Tniitress, kills himself, 250. 

Island of, Inhabited by a warlike people, £57, and 
n.— a refuge for discontented Rritoni, lb. — account of, 
fi07, and u.— Agrlcola plans the reduction of, GOO, and 
D. 

jtfoweMtf, £73, £74. 
lionobtunu, 273. 

Montanuif Traulut, seduced by Mesaailna, and exocnt- 
ed, IM. 

MontoHUM, VotieHus, arcnaed on the law of riolated ma- 
jesty, 110 — banished, lb. a — an orator and poet, lb. n. 
Moon, or Mauri, Inhabitants of Mauritania, 57 — rebel 
on the abdication of their king, 111— light onder I'ac- 
farloaa, 112 — accuse s lloman knight of extortion, 
257— Otho annexes their dtlea to the prorlnce of Bss- 
tlcB, 771— Join Yltelllus, 403— sent by Feetus to mur- 
der Fiso, 478. 

Morinioju, 400. 

MoteUe, 487, 489. 

Motm,^ 

Mettheniatu suffer by an earthquake, 55. 

Mucimmu, Lieittiui, gorems the province of Syria, 347 
—bis previous history, lb.— his character, lb.— 4iie 
army nudar him ewears fidelity to Otho, 771 — at the 
bead of four legions, 384 — mutual recondliatloD be- 
tween Vespasian and, 386— the fdend of Htus, 408— 
Ills address to Vespasian, 409— goes to Antioch, 4J0— 
publidy declares for the new emperor, lb.— at te nds a 
meeting of coondl at Berytea, 411 — genarml of the 
army tent agmlnat Vlteltlaa, lb.— hla avaiioe of fame, 
4S5— with the forces of the eait quells an Insurrec. 
tloD, 438— to Incur hla displeasure more dangeroas 
than to offend the emperor, 430— duplldty of his let- 
ters, 440— his disguised and Implacable feud with An- 
tonlua, lb. — the death of Sablnui matter of Joy to, 440 — 
rhaeks the progreM of the victorious army, 450— cen- 
sured for addressing letters the eonsnU and senate, 
400, and n.— hla valn-glorlous boast, lb. — triumphal 
dacoratloos decreed to, lb.— the authority of govern- 
ment centrea in, 473— hla arts to min Antonlua, 474— 
ai sends a centurion to kill Flso, 478— orders the aon 
of VltelUoa to be put to death, 400— aeti out on a war- 
like expedition, 403. 

AfHOMtf Soarpoto, law-preceptor of Cloero, 063, and n. 
M ummiu t, Lucku, conqueror of Corinth, 180— the first 
who introdneea theatrical represen tatlona among the 
Romans, 254. 

Mu m miuM Lttporaut, a commaiideT, 4Gb, 4(T7— murderad, 
483. 

MtmaHus Plamnu, 10. 

JtfiMmiuf, a philosopher, £07— banished, 907— a 

Roman knight, 451— his conduct In the train of the 
ambamadcn, lb — altaoks Publius Celer, 4G2. 
Mwmlauiaiu border on tbo wilds of Africa, where they 
leads roving life, 67 — Uudr rhlefi beheaded, 112. 


Mutiha Prijco, lOR 
MuHIhi, Fi^tiui, 40. 

MuHrni, 401— people of, 402. 

Myrina, dty of, damaged by an earthquake, fifi 

N 

NabcUa, the river. 5(B. 

NaboAeiOi king, a banquet given by the, 59. 
NakarvaltaHM said to worship Castor and Pollux, r);0 
and n. 

Nar, the river, 31. 

Narcunu, chief adviser of the murder of Applus, 193— 
aequalnta Claudias with the perfidy of Meaaalion, ih 
—offers himself to command the camp, 101 — the eii- 
algua of qamttoiian dignity ConTeiTod on, 195 — fa- 
TooTB AUla Petlna, 190 — accused by i^g^ippinA, 217 — 
thrown into prison and kills himeelf in the extremity 
of want, 223. 

Nariicaiu, their country, 5GD. 

Nami, a town on the river Nar, 75. 

Kato, Faientu, drawn by lot to bo the coadjutor of T.s- 
pidus, 125. 

Naita^ Pinariuij II.V 
Napa, the rlvor, 480. 

Naupoftumt^ 13. 

Nojrot, island of, 504. 

Nemetaxnu, 206— their country, 537, and n, 

Nero, Angoatui forcibly takes from him his wife, D — 
father of nberius, 178. 

Nero, aon of Oennanlcna, 75— recomm ended by llber'nB 
to the senate, 83— his dlstinctloas, lb, — muniea tho 
daughter of Drusus, ib. — again recommended to the 
senate, 100— doecription of bis appearance while ad- 
dressing the senate, 109— persecutx>d and accuu d by 
his enemies, 126, 136 — banished, 13D — manner of hlh 
death, ib.— «ewi of bis death spread a lace of mourn- 
ing through Rome, ib.— hla graceful figure and ami- 
able manners, ib. 

Nero, Lucius Domitius, Octavia promised to, 201— 
adopted by Claudius, £06— the manly gown assigned 
to, 211 — married to Octavio, 217 — pleads the cause of 
the nians, Boluguiana, &c. lb.— proclaimed emperor of 
Rome, 220— pTODOuncea the funeral oratinn of CIhu- 
dios, 223 — his passion for the elegant arts, 224— ^is 
speech to the senate, ib.— chooses Otho and Claudius 
Henedo for his confidentiaJ fnends, 226— his affections 
withdraw'u from Octavia, lb. — commands the death of 
Eiitannlcua by poison, 828 — acquits bis mother Agrip. 
plna of a charge of conspiriug against him, 230 — a 
midnight rioter and debauchee, 231— encoongee play, 
eri by rewards, and personally appeari among them, 
lb. — bnlldi an amphitheatre, 233— alter the defeat of 
Corhulo, saluted Imperator, and otherwiae flattered, 
£77 — throws off the maak which cloaks the vices of his 
nature, 240— hla incest with hla mother, 247— a scheme 
to drown hla mother attempted at hla requeit proves 
afiortlve, 248, 249 — Aulcetus nndertakea another plan 
to destroy her, snd succeeds, lb. 250— hla letter to the 
senate on her death, lb. — his ambition to excel as a 
charioteer and as a mualolaD, 851, 852 — becomes a 
public performer, ib.— dedJeatea a gymnaalam, 809 — 
repud i at es Octavia and espouaea Poppees, 267 — ban- 
ishes and recalls Octavia, ib.— polsoua the most cod. 
■Iderable of hla freedmen, 200— hla boundlesa Joy at 
the birth of a daughter by Poppea, 280— hla equally 
UmitlesB grief at her death, lb. — hla paaalxn^ur the- 
alrical fame breaks out with iiTealatU)le vebemeuce, 
883— peraonatea a woman, and in character la 
married to Pythagoraa, 864 and D aaldtoeet Rome on 
fire, lb. 285 and converts to bis own nse the ruina 
of bin country, 296, and n. — his atrodona perse- 
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cutton or Um ChrUtUnji, and hU retioui Tor It, 287 
and D.— S8R— a dMp conspiracy laid 281>— In- 

formed of It, 2U9— pnnisbefl with death and bankb- 
ment many raemberB of the oomblDatlon, 2&1— 296— 
deified, lb.— the expectation of enorrooas wealth 
makoe him the bubble of a madman, 301— recites a 
poem of bis own composition on the stage^ 302— pro- 
DODucos the funeral oration of Poppwa, who dies by 
his BboBe, 303— pats many to death for frlTuIoos rea- 
sons, lb.— 307— enters Rome with great splendonr, to 
preside at the corouatlon of Tlrldates, 31H, 319 — hla 
ambition to excel In magic IncantBLloDs, 320 — a de- 
pntatioD from the riti(« of Oree*e arrives at Rome, 
and presents him tJie viilnr's crown for minstn'lsy 
and song, .‘121— his expedition to Greece, 322— hla do- 
meanonr there, lb.— enters Naples, Autinm, and 
Rome In triumph, 326— Ins conduct exasp^^rates the 
minds of the peoplej 333— deserted, 33t — flics from 
Horae lu misery, lb.— denounced by the senate, ib.— 
bis circumatances while a fngitlve at the villa of 
rhaon, .33S-hiB death, 336-the lost and worst of Ihe 
CiEsars, Ih. 

Kerra, 'I'acitos intenda tn compose the history of, 31+— 
fii his reign reconciles civil liberty, and the prerogative 
of the prince, 535 and n. 

}ierva, StUvt, consul, 128. 

Nerva, Sihiu, i-onsul, 2a). 

Nerrutiu, 464— auxiliirlet of the Romans, 471-figlit 
agHlnst Civllls, 464— submit to the Romami, 4141— Uielr 
residence, 557 and n. 

SerultHiu, 23R 
Neitnr, 645. 

Isicephortum^ city of, 174 
Niertw, 644 and n. 

}figtTt VeiamWt the executioner of Flavius, 2wV 
Sxnot\ dty of, the celebrated Nmeve, 2U2 and a 
dty (if, 274. 

Sol(h dty-of, (3— Augustus dies at, fl 
tJuHiaHxu, 657. 

Koniru, WccepfMi. a centurion. JGl-execated, ,165. 
Sorbanut, consul, 2.5. 

Sorbanut, Luciut, consul, W 

l^oricum, province of, nl-I*etronius rrbicus, governor 
•of, 309. 

■Snvetium, team of, 400, &c 
Noonu, Cwnni, Ift). 

VnnhiM Prisna, baniihod, 207, 

• HOD.M. oolonT, ZO-» f~y b-' 

tween the inhabitants of, and Pompeii. 2 j3. 

Kuithonn, their country, 567. 

Itoman army paiaes under the yoke at, 

977 and a , , , 

wift of PI.UUM SilTUlo>. III. 

Thermw, SU^I- 

rRor — 

i^tT. 337-MW by th. .oWi™. S3& 

o 

‘t::?i^».lb.-^™oWU, Kero, 


to Nero, 217— her unspotted rlrtue, and noble hirih 
cannot secure bis aifectiuDS, £2U — repudiated, btuiUbcil, 
and recalled, 907— cnielly accused sod again banished, 
£06— recapltnlatton of touching drcuroataikM In her 
history, ib. £09— barbarously rut off, 20). 

Cktarixu, father of Augustus, 6 
Octamu Sagxtia^ bis amour with I'mitis, 239— ^'uidemH- 
ed to suffer the penaltios of the ( orneliim law, lb.— 
remanded to the island to which be was Imiiiibed, 479 
Odrtfinrant, 96. 

CEennmu, 478. 

O/cwffMJ, governor of the Frisiant, Pal 
Olhui TituJ, 239 

Ouflm’utiu, rrt4*draan of Otho, 353. 

Opitergiufti, 425. 

Oppiut, Canu, 216 

Ojtnus, Marnii, couspires nguinat T. 8abloui, 129— 
sutlers under I'aliKuls, 130 and n. 

Omider, tbs Orkm'y Mimds, fi9I and a 
Ordorirutiu, 299— Uidr conntry, M9, a— their state de- 
Btroy<*d, (klO 

Ot HotiHiilt f, aecounl of, 174 

Giffdcx. at the head of the Purtldans in an expedition, 
171. 

Orphewi, 6lfl and n. 

(h-pftttiui PiCtiu*, commands the auxiliary cohorts, £35 
OtruM, 37.\ 

(Ui, a iMHiple of Germany, 557— tlielr language and 
country, 569 and n. 

OsjcM, 40a 
Gifirt, .52, Ac. 

(ht^jniu, Marcuf, sou of P. Ostorius, 206-saTes tlie 
hie of a Koinan, and (»btalns the rJvie rrowu, iU- 
BccuHod, kills liinibplf, ^>6. 

PnOhiu, gnveruor of nriUlu, 207-trlumphal 
ornaments deiTei“d to, 2l6— dll's, 21 1 
0.b,nm, ■ Ilooiu. Iini(rtil, HD-W.®- S«- 

Iius, 311— obtains the omaroents of the qumilomliip, 
312. 

GMo, JuniuM, prfelor. u^-banlsliod, ITIL 
Otho .Wnui, consul. 2l5-fHther of the emperor, 401 
Otho, Sa/nut, high lo favour with 
the ro(,.rd of Popp«m ib.-lo«.. bll Inl^ w.U U." 
prince 246-mmde giweruor of Lusitania, Ib.-hls 
character at that period lb —Ids luxury, 351 and n— 

inaiuUates himself with the army. 35£-«Ju ted ompe- 

by a small party of sol-hers. 354-ieal displayed 

by his portisanii, .'156-addri‘Hseh 

Pirto U* be blaln, 35£)-4nvettod with all Imperial 
imnours. 3(kJ-hls dlwlrauJaUon. 30U-iiauici bUnaeU 
ai,d hi. brother consuls, 371-procetd. im an expe- 
ditlon against ViUdHiu^ 377-def«t5 the Mlelllans, 
aO_hU army defeated, 3D9-Uie friendly intercou^r 
of his army with Iheli rerondli'd enemlcM, Ib^- 

tt-Tro^Inln, fHood-, «>-bIII. bl.o«.lf.4U. 

_recapltalatinn, lb. 

Oxiomtauj, 574 and a 

1* 

Pannoimu. Sfriw. ii>»rb'<l “ • 

UU^iy. lb -for bl. 

gpiioit Uw imppror, rtruigW In pri**. '’ll 
PacontuM, A/arnu, 96. . ^ 

Pttconu, brother of Vologetia, STT-klnf of Madia, m 

»■> of 

paevrixu, a commander, 06. 

PocwniM, 655 and n. 

PoMbmu, pr.t«t In Ih. cwp. HUl U«V. 

aea 
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PMgida, ■ rlrer, 7S. 

PalntiM, Mounts 806. 886. 

^aUatf 103— high in rank. 106— MpoDm the cmim of 
Afrlpphia, and ralMt her to Imperial iplendour, 100— 
hurriei on tha adopUon of Domitla*. 806— rerelres 
prvtorlan oroamenta. 815 a^ d.— Nero dlim l aa o a him 
from all hla employmenU, 887 and n. — aocoaed. 231 — 
murdered for hli rlcfaet. SOD. 

Pamwunes, an aatrolofcr, 305. 

Pampkilvi, 66 . 

PttMt^taria, Ulaod of, £4. 

Paitiumt<7, 17, 75. 

PemnomaH Atpt, 417. 

P<Bua, ciinflal.Band n. 

PapkioH Venuif 94— her temple, 98i 
Papimius, Sextua, coniuJ, ITJ. 

Piipiatiuif Stxtuif thrutra himaeJf from a precipice, 177. 

P pirkut a centuiioo, 478. 

r-</>irku Cftrbo, OTereomo by the Germana, 505 and ii. 
Pupirius Car6o, Caiui, onikaul and an orator, 648 and n. 
— aeeoaed by Cnuane, 667. 

Parity a comedian, 229 — mloLsten to the pleaaaros of 
Nero, S31— declared a free-born citiien, 232 and a. 
Parrhactit, 203. 

Partkiani, 59 — their akUl in battle, 171 — their fickle 
temper towarda their prlncea, 172 — deputation from, 
to the Roman aenate, 201 — war with Antlochoa, 502. 
PoMiieniu, an orator, 161. 

PofanuM, city of, 4^ 

Paterrmlus, FeUeiat^ wtUor liia Roman hiatory, Ul — hla 
adolatlon of Tibena'*, ib — hid character aa a bliUniiui, 
lb. and D. 

Petirabiiu, tomb of, 30 J. 

Patuhiuij a rich Ruinan kni^lii, 50. 

PottfUimUi FaieriuM, an officer uf dlatingnlabed merit, 
deroUd to Vwpaalan, 437. 

PauUua, Fenetua, coniblnea ^^nnt Nero, 2Da 
Paxeta, wife uf Lobeoa, kllla henelf at the same period 
with her hiuband, 108. 
fedaatiua, Ctwto, 408 

Ptfdammi ^eouatfur, murdered by bla aenrant, 261. 
Pedhu, QuMfuf, conaul, 617. 

Pedo, ■ commander under Ocnnanlcaa, 27. 

Peloponnenia^ 120— Inbabltod by the T-ydlatii, ]24 — takes 
Ita name from Pelope the Lydian leader, ib. 

Ptnine Alps, 969. 485. 

P&roenniua, an Inceadlary, 12— pnt to death, 16. 
Pergvmoa, aanctuary of yl^tculapliii found at. 94 — n 
temple railed at, to tlic honour of Aogtutua, 117 — the 
people of, 900. 

PiaHnlkua, a dty of Thrace, 58. 

PtrpanTta, 94 and n. 

PtraioHa, conquered by the Ef^tiana, 61 — and Medea 
maitera of the oriental w<irld, 502 — no eUK]uouce 
amon^ the, 680. 

Parwwr, king of Macedon, wan wltli, 124 and n.— anb- 
dned by Pauloi jEmlllna, 210, 218 and n. 
ji^rtuia aairenden to the artni uf Aiigustua, 135. 
PMilius, Bu/iu, conjplret agnliut T. Sublnnn, 129. 

Petra, two brotbera, Roman knlgfata, named, 182— 
oondemned to die for a dream, lb. 

Patrina, a aqnadron of bone ao called, 477. 

Patronia, wife of Yltellliu, dirofoed, 406. 

P#2nmfiw, Caiua, hla character and death, 907 and a 
Patromua, Prifoitf, banlahed, 897. 

Pfffrojdiif, PuMua, 00. 

P^remiua Turpakimua, ctmtui, 867— author of an Im- 
portaut law and decree, lb. n.— foremor of Brltalu, 
080— Nero granta biomphal omamenti to, 806— pat to 
death by Omlba, 345. 


Pe&oMhta Urbfcu% goremor of Noiicum, 909. 

Pauoiaaiawi, their territory, &c. 5TJ and n. 

Pharaamanaa, king of Iberia, ITO-advoncea with hla 
forcea against Orodea, 171— orercomee 1dm, 172— 
dreads the amhltlnn of hla ton, 21i— pats him to death, 
835. 

Pfutnalia, battle of, ISO, 961 and n. 

I PUladelpkia, lojored by an earthqoake, 56 l 
PkiUppi, battle of. Oe. 361. 

PhiUppopoUa, a dty founded by FblJlp, 87. 

PMUppua adds greatly to the onuunent of Rome, 97. 
Philo, a leading philoeopher of the academic school, 063 
and n. — tutor of C4oero, lb. 

Philopatcr, king of CUidm, dies, 6a 
Phirrieua, Claudius, put to death, 389 
Pheebua, an imperial freodman, 902. 

PAmnijr, opinions regarding the, 167, n.— account of the, 
108. 

Ph<eHicians, much empkiyod in navigation, 180— carry 
the knowledge of letters into Greece, fl).— in the vidul- 
ty of Judma, 500. 

PhraaUia, king of the Parthians, 90. 

Phraatea, son of Phraates, the PartbhuM dcHire 'llberlui 
to send him to mount their throne, 170— dies, ib. 
Phraatea, a Ihirthiau grandee, 174 
Phryjrua, oracle of, 171. 

Picenum, 75. 

PicetUitm, a aqimdron of horse so called, 483. 

Pilate, Ponthu, Christ suflers under, 287. 

Ptaa, p<»rt of, 437. 

Ptao, Cneiui, 1 1— opposes Gallus in the senate, 60 — ap- 
pointed govcniop of Syria, .51— Ills violent patudoiia, ib. 
—account of his father, ib. and n. — hia wife iminodiT- 
atolyrieh, ib — hla insolent prid<*, lb.— ontera Athens, 
58 — rescued from shipwreck by Oermanlcua, lb — Ida 
Ingratitnde, ib.— ingratiates hlmaeif witli the lowest of 
the army, .VV— hailini Uie Fiilher of tlm Ijt'gions, Ib — 
opposes the meosurea of (JonnanJeus, 03 — (Icrmauwos 
soapecta hlniHelf poisoned by, 04 — makea u hasty levy, 
and embarks for the contlnonf, 06 — aeiies the eafitle of 
Celendris, ib.— capitulates, and receives a aafe. conduct 
to Italy, in — TctiimH to Rome, 75— Tiberius expresses 
Ids sentiments respeclLig him to the senate, 76— 
brought to trial, 77— df?Hpaiiing of an acquittal, kdlff 
himself, lb. — his letter rend in the aonote, ib. 

Piao, Cociuj, Bon of Piso, 77. 

Ptao, Marcus, son of Piso, 65— hla senteuco, 78 — miti- 
gated, ib. 

Pfao, Lurhu, one of Piso'a adroentea, 75— his motion 
coDceming the senteni'e of Silaniis, 96. 

Piao, Luctua, pnefect of Rome, 14.3 — his chanuder, lit 
n. — his death, 101 — the ^«isdnm displayed by. In bia 
office, lb. — honoured with a public fuiienJ, lb. 

Piao, Lucius, prator of the nethennoat Spain, aBsaMt- 
nated, 121. 

Paso, Luriua, consul elect, 233— colleague of Nero in the 
consulaliJp, ib.— care of the public Imposts portly oom- 
mlttad to, 27B— proconsul of Africa, 473— killed, 479. 
Piao, Caiur, 269— faia descent, 289 — his charaoter, lb. — 
hla death, 2D4- 

Piao Lictitiaaui, hla character, 340— adopted by Oalba, 
lb. — killed, 350 — account of, 300 — hla bead malldonaly 
gnawed after fain murder, by Rcguloa, 475. 

Pituaniua, Lucius, executed, 40. 

Planaaia, Island of, Agrlppa Foathumua banlahed to, 5. 
PlaMcina, wife of Piao, rich and highly descended 54— 
inatmeted by Lirla to mortify the pride of Agrippina, 
ib.— forgets the deoendea of the female duactar, 50— 
ralli against Agrippina and Oermanicua, ib «4ntlmate 
with the poisoning llartlna, 65— celebrates the death 
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of OonnAnleaB, 1b.— u) object of public detestation, 77 1 Foppatut Sabinut, gOTonior of Mmla, :U— iriuiupbal 


—acquitted after a nnM-k-trlal for the murder of (ier. omameDta decreed to, J£]— diea, 1 73-~^nud father of 
manlciu, 78— Idlla henelf Id despair, 107. I pt^ppea Sabina, £& 

Plancitu Vana, 405. I Poppaut Stbsmu mka in IhJnufin, 4U 

Plautiui, Quiatuf, connoi, 173. Fortnu Septimiui, procuraUH- of lllia'tlH, ii'4 

Flauihu, Aului, makes the first descent on Dritalu, and Po«fAw*uuf Aufui, dictator, Ml 
enters Rome with the pomp of ut ovation, ICM — slt-i In ] PotiAnmnu Ah/um, a priest of JupiU* 

Judgment on his wife, ib. ' Potjtut, J'aJenw, qmestor, IPU. 


PlautiuM, ^.lioHUM, 479- 

Flauitus, Lai^rmnu, paramour of IfpesaUoa, lOa — a 
pardon granted to, litt— restored to hla rank in the 
aonate, 2:20— consul elect, 289— lore for hie country 
■tlmulatea him to conspire against Nero, 2H9 — kllh^'i, 
204. 

Plautitu SUramm, pnetor, thrown his wife from a win- 
dow, 111 — kills hlmw'lf, ib. 


j Pranifrte, 2fH 

; Pmtufugiu. king Ilf the IconUuN, wealth) 

I wife ajid daughter dlignwed, lb 
Pf7*r/tf, rorwe/iMf, consul, (ilH anil n 
I PriMCiv, liTi, 448. 

^ Pniruf, Tdrytntius, accunes 'I'liiirni-, 217 — con 
I extortion, and rundcmned to make renttlutlii 
I ProctilnuM, Cittu/, 118. 


Plinp, nnthor of the Natural History,. KD OJid n.-clted, lb. ProciJtu, T>tiin, killed, 114. 

230 291, 4‘1± ProciJtu I o/iuiiu, a monim oflicer, liXI, ilt,! 

Po, the river, 308. 390, Ike. PriM-rpine, suppliratloiu decreed to, 2H7. 

Po/i-woH, king of Pontus.M). Proximu,, StaUus, couipirei igminat Nero. *S>-ki»U 

Pollio, yediiu, a debauchee, 9. hlmuelf, 207. 

Pnf/uj, worshipped by Uio Naharralians, STOand d. PMeoiy, son of Juba, king of MauriUmia, II l-iighU 
Pohfdetut, from Rtme to Inquire Into Uie state of aipdiut Tacfarlniw, 1 IJ-hoiionred by I be wniile, lb. 

Britain. 20(1 *'•*■ 

Pomefm, Rue.m, 44a 

Powvem Pnulwn, wife of Seneca, 29+-dfterinined to | Fh,lo}Hik 

die with her husband, 205-her life saved in the lo4 ■ » pretender to s.i|KTnalural knowleil,^,-. :L.2 

extremity by order of Nero, ib,-llves a few yenrs ' P«AW/, depotalmu from tl.c |H>oplc of, 2IO-inlmbHanii 
, ,, I dcilHxe for VcHpiiHlmi, 112 

longer, ih. I , ^ , ,, ' , , 

Vompei,, oily of, oyefthrown by ««rU,qa.ko, t-% 

^ ’ , Pyramtut, the river, (Cl 

■ „ ; Pyrrhut. Oi. 

ompcfop 1^, h-nUhed 201 i PyPtf^go! US, Ncro married lo, 281 

PmpeiitJt fS/tuHtu, qufffltor, banished, 201. j s . 

PoTHpettu Maffiiut, Cmiuj, ’l-Livliis lavlnhln his praiiw- 1 
of, 110— at the bead of an army in his IRtli year, 22.V- j V 

‘ ‘tr’ “'O'r " •«'. -bi 

of tb,. pobbe i... 1 ^ , 

rtmpeiiut l ttiuinur Bum r I , |J,1„I1I of IIIOI 

poets, 27a aiij (Jurwcf/i/nnn, .f Umin'niicd 

Pr^pinq^ru., prcoimtor of Bolyic Oool, ai«- j 

put to deutli, :kV». * rui .. -r_ I u promiM* of pnril..n, ladrnj-fy Im 

PompinHi, S. r f/a. consul, (4.^ advocate of Fist), ^ dcHlh, i-H 

Httflcka Miircm Lepidns, 84. autiirli/uiHU^, tribune of I he imopl 

Ty/wpciiw ral»t,-u^, nmflul, ;f71. Quwtihm I firtir, .%-ma^Hui red h 

Fompehu i’rhtnu cxecntHl, 11)4. ludlgnilleB i.neriMl In the Imi i) ol, 

Pow/>flH»(^ consul, 20a , . , - / arur, toil ol 4 iiru'y, m' 

Pumponvi* LuniL^i consul, ,72 — scuds a iMidy of Buxllliiry 
troopa to check Uie progretw of tin ( HttbuM, 200- 

triuuiphnl hounoTfl decreed Ui, 2(n-i-xcela m elegant H 

p:rp::Ta:X .f.b^ri,yn 


Qiuidnitni, Srnu, 100. 

(Ittrryimtnliin/d, deMii|ilioii of iiioniii, 12/ 

QutNr(iii»nii, AJr'imu*, Um|i"iiiied by Ni m, hiiii hpuit- 
ediy.inliisthe enii-piim j iigaiii-y| him, 289— mil ii e,| hy 
u promiM* of parilnii, ladrnyt^ hia deareat Ineml, /iW, 
203 — HullerH dertlh, 2'rT 
(lutnrlihdHU^, tribune of Ihe Jienple, 102 
Qwntihm I anit, .7— inaBHiii red li) the (iermaiia, .’I — 
ludlgnilleB oHereil In the Imi i) ol, III. 

(iuihtilnu / arujr, ton ol 4 oru'/, m i lised, 


r„m]Hjntui Srcundiu. Ilt4-*n emlneut writer of tragedy , 
(U2, n. 

Pnmponttu Sthanut govemi Id Africa, 211- 


lidre,nm, S,, (W, ^c -heel at, 2:Cl-the lliwl ■ 
to VeMpR-M.in, 42H. 

Heotc, people of, 4 

Jieguliu, 17a 


Sayltta. ai-.tnbboi by b-T j Ibo Potonou. loformPf, f 10 n. 


roHtia, her ammir with Sagitta. 230-BtAbbed by 
p^raraonr, lb. 

Poniicuf, accused and ponlBhed, 261. 

PonU f, 4'atuj, consul, I7.a , 


7fcgir/«f, /^iriarrv , 7.W'''"' “ siiettaete.d i.'ls/li 
2.VI 

Rfigu/tu, Ritsntt, conMiil for one dav, 4^7 
ItemfHtiu kills Vniinni^, (II 


florae of war kindled in, 43a 1 nWrtaiixfw. ion of 

Pm.iww* ffulltyof adultery with Asiatlcu% 181 , u.—i.w telenti i -teemed, lb,— droadeil 


P^p<m guilty of adultery w'lm A«a«cu., ; 

Tm plots her rulD, Ib.-fbrced to put a penod to her 

Ufeip^sa ^ 

Pop3« Sabtna, daughter of Popptea, acrount of, tlB- 
Q^^nied t^Cnaplnud, ib.— Otho attmcLi her reg^, 
ib.-.Ner#^rap3 enamoured of her, lb.— and marri« 
her 80^T maH(^ to Octsvla, lb -diet through the 
of Nero. WJ-hurled with peat pomp, lb - 
dlftoe honours decreed to, 308. 


and viKoroo^ talenti i -teemed, lb,-dreadeil 

by hl9 aged father for his ambition, lb —enters tlw 
court of hit uncle Mllhridat^, ih -fnnru. a i-^.ruplracy 
^nat the rrown and ble nf hii. beualactor, ib -re- 
eeives the aid of bis father's loreen, 2Ui-vaDqukh«s 
MiUiridates, iU-decoyi him into a woi, lb -Ukoa 
him priMmer, and Huothers him, 21 4-reeaUed by to 
Uther, d» — rcturna to hU duniinioru, 217— compelled 
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to oomult bfa itfety by lb.— in a fit of deapalr 

and lore wounds his wife and dashes her Into a river, 
lb.— pnt to death by his father, Kift. 

EkamBialeett sole monarch of Thrace, 09. 

BIUBmataleetf son of Rhescoporls, 63-^»lgTi8 In Thrace 
with the aoni of Cotys, lb.— Joins SabiDOs with a body 
nihil Bul^ects, 181. 

RJkivUa, 99— moantalns of, .100— a provioee, 508. 
RAanuet, a king of Egypt, his congnertu, 61. 

RJuigiumf a city on the straits of Sicily, 91. 

RAeimM, people of, 485— the statee of Oanl bold a eoo- 
Tentlon at, lb. 

SAeitcuporij, king of Thrace, ffiJ— hla character, ib.— 
ihares the goremment of the kingdom with his ne- 
phew Cotyi, lb.— attempts to aeixe the whole power, 
ill.— perfldioutly makes Cotya priaoner, ib, — murdera 
Min, 63— declared guilty by the senate, ib.— conveyed 
•j Alexandria, where be la afterwards kLUed, lb. 

the river, 41— its source on the summit of the 
llbartian Alps, 530 and n. — coarse and deetinatlon, lb. 
JiAfHlaif Island of, 5— Tiberias an exile in, ib. — Nero 
pleads the canae of Its inhabitanta, 917— nomerona 
orators among the people of, 680. 

Rhone, the river, 941. 

RkosolmUatu make an limptlon Into Myaia, 379 — cat to 
pieces by the Eomans, lb, 

Rigodubtm, town of, 487. 

Rome, varlooa forms of Its government, 3 and □. — ex- 
tent of tbe empire in the time of Tacltu% 61— intelli- 
gence of the death of Oermaalrna spreads a gloom 
throoghoat, 67— nnmbor of dtiaens of, IBl and n.— 
the limits of enlarged at difierent times, 905 and n. 906 
—camber of Its inbabltanti when in Its fluarishing 
state, 900, n.— famine In, 919— ordered to be purified 
by a lustration, 931— tbe fonrteen quarters of struck 
by lightning, 951 -destroyed by fire, 996, 996— rebuilt, 
997 — the common sink into W'hlch every thing abomin. 
able flowa, SS9— oonditlon of, when Vespacian and 
Utos enter on tbelr oonsulsbip, 473— the strength of 
forrign princes depends upon the coontenance and 
protection of, 56B. 

RomtduM, his reign despotic, his will the law, 81. 

Rotrtue, tbe comedian, 659 and n. 

RubeltiHM Blandui, BO — of ooninlar rank, BO— marriea 
Julia, Iff?. 

RuMliui Plmttue, 299— his name resounds In every 
quarter as the sacceasor of Nero, £54— his descent 
and character, 264, 265 — his lore of activity and emu- 
lation of the manners of tbe ancient Ruinans, 906— 
feared by Nero, lb.— killed, 267. 

RtibrivM FabatuM, 109. 

JittbriuM GaUut, 401 — agent between Sabinas and C»d- 
na, 417. 

Rufinut, a commander in Oanl, 416. 

Vinoiui, drawn Into a plot against Baibas, £60. 

Su^ticiiu, put to death, IM. 

^ufuM, Trebdkemu, govems for the heirs of Cotyi dur- 
ing tbelr minority, 03— accused by tbe Tbradans, 80— 
kilU himself, 173. 

Rugitau, tbelr sltoatlon, STL 

Rum in a l u^ the tree callad, aoconnt of, 244 and n. 

Ruiiliut, proaecnted by Scanros, 05— hla diarao- 

ter and banlahment, 120 aiMl n. — bis history, 560 and n. 

s 

Sttbimu, PnUhu, oommander of the pisetorlan gnarda, 
414 — taken Into coatody, 435- 

Saktmu, TUhu, marked ont for destruction by Brjanos, 

1 10— dragged to priaon, 198— attauhment to the house 


of OermanieoB his oimo, lb — <lretimvented by 
rls, 188— executed, lb. 

Sogitta, CUmdnu, oomniaDdB tha squadron Petrina,477, 
SaBuititu, CaiuM, Roman historian, 83. 

S a iiuii h u, Criipui, account of^ 63. 

Salonina, wife of Cscloa, 39(1 « 

SaMut, TitunuM, brother of Otbo, 770— eonsnl, 371— 
the goTomment of Rome and the whole weight of the 
empire committed to, 777— Intrusted with the oon- 
doct of the war, 391^— aunmes the pride and power of 
Commander-in-chief, 307 — his authority only nominal, 
lb.— exempt from danger, 404— proconsnl of AmIp 
597. 

SamaritanM, FhHx governs, 216. 

Sambulot, monnt, 202. 

Samot, people of, 108— rivals of the Roman republic, 
277. 

Sumolhracia, its religions riles, 6a 
Sancia Interdicted from fire and water, 164, 

SanciMtf Claudixis, 483. 

SardfM, dty of, destroyed by an earthquake, 65— a ques- 
tion regarding, before the senate, 124. 

S/rrdimn, four thousand votaries of Egyptian and Jew- 
ish ceremonies banished to, 08— tbe governor of found 
guUty of rapadty, 233— kept In subjection to OUio, 
.309. 

Sartolenus, Focula, an Informer, 474. 

Sarmaiiant auxiliaries of tbe Iberians, 171— defealed by 
the Homans, 779— their courage depends on external 
drcumstances, 772 — border upon the Gennans, 529— 
live altogether on hone-back or in waggons, 574 
SiUrnu Sectmdus, a creature of Sejanoe, 115— prose- 
cutes C Cordos, ib.— ruins hli patron, 146-HniJiiTiw 
Albudlla, 176. 

Satumafia, a festival, ^ and a 
Saturn, temple of, 52. 

Satumintu, VtieUius, prefect of a legion, 778. 

SaufeUu* Trog-us exeented, 194. 

Sceptuciani, 171. 

Sdpio AfricaxMM prosecutes Ludos Cotta, 95. 

Soipio, Lucitu, 94 

Soipio, J.uaiwt, coninl, 448 and n. 

Sdpio, Pubinu, 60 — brings Byphax lu chains to Rome, 
210 — not sheltered from the storms of eloquence, (TTB. * 
Scribonia, wife of Angnstns, 47. 

Sc^rothemu, king of Sinope, Ptolemy sends deputies 
to, 492. 

Scjffhuau overcome by Rbsmies, 61. 

Secundut, Vibiut, accosed of extortion by tha Moors and 
banished from Italy, 257. 

Sedockestan nation, 439. 

SegettwH, petition from the dtixens of, 120 l 
Segetiet, a Cberuscan rfaleftaln, £5 and n. — implores 
Gemumicos’ protection from the fory of bis^untry- 
men,'26 — Oermanicni marches to his relief, lb.— aet at 
liberty, lb.— his speech, ib. 

Sogemer, brother of Segestos, 31. 

Srgimund, son of Segestes, aoooont of, 26. 

SejiirtuM, jEiitu, 16— studies the character and practises 
on tbe passions of Tiberiai, 31 — his origin and charac- 
ter, 103 — begins to plot the mtn of Dmios, lOW- 
trinmphs over the honour of Livlm wife to Dmsus, ib. 

— Indoces bar to embrace the prqject of murdering her 
hosband, Ib — repodiitee hla wife Aplcata, lb.— employs 
Lygdni, 106— forms a plan for the destmetloD of Ag- 
rippina, 106— Livia becomes importunate for he^ mar- 
riage with him, 118 — be opens the badness to tbe 
empemr, lb.— drops thoughts of his m^Jage, 119— 
saves the life of Uberius at the risk of hS^wn, and 
gains hli nnUmlted ooufidenoe, 190— gov er ns TUmvIos 
I n hk retreat from bnalness with unboanded hiflnenoct 
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laS-HittAckB Agrippina and Nero with open hostiUty, 
lb.-«etBplef OTerthem, lb.— tfalnlcB hlmaelf neir the 
ol^ect of hie amblUon, ImporiaJ power, i41-eharea all 
pnbUc hononn with the emperor, ib.— nberiim works 
hia orerthrow. 142, 143_make* his entry into Rome 
Ib.-advieed by Tiberias to abdicate the muaulshlp. 
144— reHgioos worship paid to him, US-fonns a bold 
conspiracy with the resolution to seise the sorerelgn 
power, ib. — imprisoned and strangiod, 147 
Smu Strabo, 6— father of Sejanus, 1^ Homan knhrlit 
1Q3. 

Senu T’wfHTTo, commander of the horse, 45— accused, I la 
Sehmcia, a fortlflcd dty, 174— government of, ib.— be- 
sieged, isa 

Seieuna, a city of Syria, 401 

SeleuouM, the gnunmaiian put to death by Tjberlu% 151 
SeleucuM, founder of SelenciH, 17t. 

Selcurxu, a mathematician, 410. 

Srflarii and Spiutntr, 157. 

SotftnoTUH revolt from hlarob4>dnns, 54— their •■oimtry, 
506, n. — their religious rites, ib, and n, 

ScmproHtHM Denriu, a splendid example of courage and 
fidelity, 3,58, 359. 

Sempr(rR}UM Ch-itcchfit, Ills noble descent, talents, aJid 
Tlrlnuuly-npplled eloquence, 24, 25 — Ills lianlshmeutaud 
ai»aKii nation, ib. 

Semproniut, Ttbcrmt, consul, 431 
Seneca, Aiitunu, tJie philosopher, remllod from baniHb- 
ment, 291 — invested wltli pm-loriiin riuik, ili.— one of 
tbo emporor’a tutors, 224— interposes In Iw'bslf 
Burrhus, 230 — the raillery of Suillius agninst biro, 23H 
— Ills intrigue with Julia the daughter of (lermanicus, 
Ib. and n.— his riches, ib — aent for by Neni to consult 
reapecting the diatrurtiou of Agrippina, 249 — his in. 
Alienee declines with the death of Burrhus, 2(tl— Ills 
character blockened, lb. — his elegant addresn to Nero, 
Boliciting permission to nRlre, ib. and 2(15— the eni. 
poror, iu a strain of specious dissimulation, n*fuB4*fibis 
request, ib. 206— resigns bis power and nbandoiis bis 
splendour, ib — nemsed by Ronianiis, 209 — PHcnpcri 
snare laid for hla life by Nero, 288— hia abstemious 
mode of living, ib. — named among the consplmtor*, 
— Nero thirsts for his tniiocentbliKHl, SOi— aci’iised, 
ib. — his d(.*ath and ita afliM-ting cin-uniKtanceR, 295 — tii' 

* parents, .396 — charged with introducing a false tasie in 
oratory, 670 and n 

ficnerio, Cftrudau, cboeen by Nero for liis friend, 226. 
Senenn, TulhoJ, combined against Nero, 2S11 — tempted 
by H promise of pardon betrays Pollio, 2tKi — continues 
tn give in the uames of the conspirators, ib — dies with 
resolution, 297. 

Sew'niriant, colony of the, 47(1 

Sennnet, 191— take the city of Rome by storm, and bum 
It to the gronnd, 296. 

Senihu, Cneiw, appointed governor of SyriH, 65— sends 
Martina the poisoner to Rome, ib — wame Plso to ab- 
stain from romiptlng tbe army and di turbing tlie 
pnwince, (WVjbesieges him, 67. 

Sentiut, friend of Vespasian, 461. 

Se^u/mi(t?u, 18— a people at the extremity of fiaul, 88— 
confederates (fr Vhidex, 362— defeat Julius Sabinu>^ 
465 . 

Serapin, worshipped by tho Egyptinns, 491 and n.— ar- 
cniint of his introduction Into KgyT>tp ^**3- 
Seriphos, island of, 68— C. Sererus dies on the rocks of, 
111 . ^ 

/Jerforltj king of rnntns, 90 and n —has hut one eye, 
4«l - 

Serranu Q^tvx, spp<iinted to tlie pnrcmmenf of the 
Coma^litfS 59— accuses Riso, 70— werdoUl dignity 
granted the roinpanion of fJerroonlcns in all Ins 
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by firing eridajef nguntt oUhtis It*' 

transported, lb. 

Semiiuj, Marcut, 50— «f consular rsiik, HiWentul, Ifti 
—dies, 253-outhor of a well-dlgrUiHl biHtorr of Roman 
alfaiTR, Ib. — bis cliaracler, ib. 
iSemf« Malugimmtit, priest of Jupiter, 97— Kd, 
Serrttu MahipxHcuMn suifoeds his father, Itili, 

SerriuM TuHutt, author of that policy m Inch made klugn 
tlie subjects of the laws, Hi— dedieiiti^ a temple to Iho 
moon, 296— asei'<teil iu building the caiiiLol, 4IK 
SejOMtrit, king of ligypt, 1(H. 

SHpertu, BU architeii, iNL 

Sereruj, Cfnialiuj, commander of Uio Helvcllans, 
Sererujt, lriuJa>,ifg, a coiunmuder under forbulo, 27 | 
Senha, wife of M Siiurus, litr lieroir death, 111) 

Sext'n, 391 — her ritnili, Ib 

Sextifia, niotlier of \ ilellius, 19.— a woman of virtue 
and Umevolence, ib — \ itelliiis dilutes her by tbe imiDe 
of AiigiiFta, 41i — her llellll^ ll.i 
StInfUitte litHtki, tlieir lu^lorv, 1(7|, n 
Sirily, 198, 162. 

SimtnLriiiHx, 17 — their resnlemv, ib n — Konuui aiixilu 
iirit's, 122— driven out of (Jermany, and Lrausplmilnl iu 
Gaul, 219 

Sido nvd / owgio, nejibews of Vhudius, 297 — (■orcis'd bun 
in the wnereiguty of tlie Sueviaiis, ili — their riw and 
mil in tlie eslJiiialiiiiiB of llieir hiibjeets, ih,— dlrim- 
gulshed by their lldelity to Rome, ib 
St/ra,n pimp to Nero. .‘ttH — hoiilsbed, lb 
SiUuj Caim, a eoiumuuder, 15— (rmmpbiil oniimenti de. 
nwd to, for lus noiiiuLf under (•ermRiiicns, 31 — the 
can* ot building a lU'ct )>ariii\lly .‘ommitlcd to, 11— 
makes an irruption into tbe ti*rritory ol the Calhiins, 
lb. 46— lays waste the n.uiitry of tbe St qimuiniis, bS 
—prosecuted on a rhargti of violated majesty, 119 
—to pn‘veiit firm! judgment puts au cud to bis li(e, 
ib — his statue ordertsi by tlieseiiato to 1 k» dchtroied, 
1'4 

St/tus, ('(fius, sou of (' Sllius, consul clcet, 182— re[H*e. 
Bents the avarice of Uie advoCHlt*s, lb — bit siiecH b on 
that bnb.ii*et, ib. — the griices of bis jiersnii and iiiimiier 
eclipse nil the Kninaii yoiilh, Ib.'.— MeiMillna aHcrtf^d 
with a frenv.y of wild aftectioii (or linn, ib. — tibli^'i'd 
bv her to repudiate bis vi ife, ib — shs visits him u|M-nlv 
and with nil her train, lb — arruigned, aud desires iiu 
slant dealli, l'i4. 

StmfinttHf' /nfU, IHfi and n. — lakes, 

StmoM usurps tbe Jewish throne, — luilllklicd (or Ins 
ambiUon, ib 

StmoH, a Jewish lender, — cr.mmniMls In Salem and 

Beretha, 515 — inKpires hit men wiUi undaunted restu 
liiUon, lb — co-operates with John at the '^lege of 
Jerufialem. 516— elated by suetTK-s, thiokn of eggraii. 
dlxing himself, Ik — wadev through seeia^ nf MimmI, ib 

he and Ills coadjutor the reinorwIcHi aoUn.rs of llie 

ppople’a dlKtress, 517 — Ibeir appalling cruelties, ib -4 
they ri'fuse all tcrnis of mi.ilulatioii, .519— made preo. 
ner, 529— exwuted, .'i2l. 

Simontfict, the honour f.f t ompleting an a]pbalH‘t aecr.h- 
ed to, IK7. 

Stnden, the river, IHi 

Sinnarrt, opulent and ntdjly deKiTudiHl, 179— revolts 
fmm Aftabanus, 172— Joins Tindates, lb. 

Sinnpc, city ol, 492. 

Smucttn, ('laudiu.v avails himself of ite mild air and ta<. 

lubrhms w-atera, 229. 

Siptfh/s, mount, 55. 

Stractant, Wi 

Stjpiruf, a quarrel hi tn een two Irglnns rwpertinr. 1 1 
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ttMnao, needote ot, r«spMtliig hlj preditectlon for uu- 
flommofi word*, 667, n. 

SiMmmOt m cefltaiioD, 3ff?, 

Sttonoi, their territory, dimrscter and fommle iforem- 
ffiut, Sf73 and n. 

(M--depotiH fmni, 12i 
SodaHtjfj JuguMtan, 06. 

Sokenau, king of Itnrea, S06-j<iiin Vapparimn ^rlth the 
whole weight of hli kingdom, 411— among the acudli. 
■tIm of Iltaa, 407. 

SaloH ettabllahee the political conadtutlon of Athens, 
BI. 

Sofywttau, 40B. 

Sopkeue, the goTemment of committed to Sohemas, 225. 
Sopkoclet, 641. 

Sorrtma, Bareai, accused, ail— hli daughter ServlUa 
tiiTolfed In bli danger, lb. — their demeanour before 
Die senate, 312— permitted to choose their mode of 
<( ,'lng, ib. 

Gallo, wife of Slllus, Incan the detertation of Ti- 
bi rlui, by her coonectlon with Agrippina, 110— order- 
ed luto exile, Ib. 

the preceptor of Brltannlcae, 10,000 seatercee 
voted to, Iftt 
Soitralut, a priest, 

Soaa, a town in the country of the Dandaridse, S0.1 
Sfiotn, 31— petition from, for leave to erect a temple, 54 
— subdued, and held In subjection by three legious, 
106. 

ifpartoHi, 60— their pohtlcal constitution establlibed by 
Lycurgus, 91. 

Spehtnoa, a rllla, 126 and n. 

StafcJiadi‘1, 1Hland^ 437. 

StaUliUM Tm^rw, S , ooueul, 119 — pnefectof Rome, 161- 
proconsul of Afrlra, 217 — kills hiraaelf, ib. 

^Statiut, a military tribune, 113, 204. 

SlariinJut, Luciut, a coramandwr nnder Oermnnlens, 27, 
44— marches Into the territory of the Aiigrivarians, 
* 6 . 

Stratonicmni, M. 

Stmionfer, FtntWj [44, 

Suardofiioju, 667. 

SublaqueuM, a vtiln, 254. 

Subriui F7iTrTmf, an active leader lu the combination 
against Nero, 2S0. 

Suetonhu, PtmlinuM, appointed to command in Britain, 
257— inarclies through the heart of the country at far 
u London, 266— achipvee a signal victory over the Bri- 
tons, 25^— consul, 305— one of Otini's leaders, 375— 
conOdeutial adylsar of Otho, 377 — the subject of caliim- 
ny, 392— naturally slow and deliberate, lb.— enrpasied 
by no officer of the age, 3B5— his opinions relative to 
the war, Ib. — his dlHimulation procures a pardon from 
Vltelllus, 404 — Agricola acquirea the nidimetiti of 
military knowledge under, 666, 607— his character aa 
an officer, Ib. 

Svmrtatu, 47— eolldt the assistance of Rome against the 
V Chemscans, 54— account of, 866 and n. 

SttiHut, PiMitu, convicted of bribery, 1 14 — banished, lb. 

recalled, ib. — snbomed by Metsallna to prooet uie 

Asiatlcns, IBl — prefers an accusation against two Ro- 
man knights, 1B2— his rage knows no bounds, lb.— In. 
ours the public detestation, 257— his character, 236— 
rails with acrimony agalMt Seneca, Ib. — prosecuted, 
condemned ai^ banished, lb. 

Suionet, account of, 671 and n. 

Sm^Ma PnHexiata, widow of Cratsus, 476. 

Cnfttf, oodsuI, 90. 

SutviHani, 461. 

Swrreafaw, 167— promontory of, 128. 

Sjfmu, 01 and n. 


Sypkax brought In chains to Rome by Bclplo, 210. 

SjfUa, Lnciw, 56 — grandfather of Lepida, 80 — dictator, 
62 and n.— orermraes Mitiiridates, 94 — his teathnouy 
appealed to by the deputies from 8rayma, 126— bis 
character treated with contempt by Caligula, 176 — 
transfere all JudIcUl authority to the senate, 10(4— en- 
larges the limits of the dty of Rome, 206— wars with 
Maiius, SIB— undertakes the care of bnlldlnf the capi- 
tnl, 4-48— twice contends wllhia the walls of Rome, 
452 — not sheltered from the storms of eleqaenca, 07P. 
St/fla, Lucium, a dispnte regarding, B4 — cornel, 1(^ 
Stfracute, 246 l 

Sifria prays to be relieved from opprensiTe taxep, 63 — 
Piso appointed governor of, 54— AntiocJi the capital 
of, 410 — a delightful region, 411. 

T 

Tacfffinum, account of, 57 — kindles a wur in Afrii*H, ib, 
— totally defeated, ib — recommenocs hostilitiL^s, 7t) — 
puts to flight a Homan cohort nnder Decins, ib. — Ids 
tnmpe routed, ib.— chnngus his plan of operatinus, and 
cbcK>Hea a roving war, ib. — Afrii'm again alarmed by 
bis incuraioDi, 84 — thongfa often repnlrted never effec- 
tuaJly defeated, U7— demands lajide for himself and 
army from Tiberius, ib. — the emperor orders bis fol- 
lowers to be seduced by pn)mises, and his person to 
be Bocured, UH— reduced to extremities by BIibiuh, ib. 
—reinforced by the Vloom, 111— enters Into a league 
with the klug of the GarumaDtee, 112 — besieges 'J'hii. 
bnscum, lb. — Dolabella compels him to abandon the 
siege, Ib.^jis army taken by surprise, and maaaatTed, 
ib.— sees his guards full on every side, lb — Ids son m 
fetters, and himsolf Lemuipd In by tJie RumBoa, ib. — 
sells his life at the dearest rate, and dies In fretHlom, 
lb. — the commotions In Africa are quloled with his 
death, ib. 

Tacitiu, by the snflregos of posterity guiiis the higlu>st 
rank among the historians of Grcm* and Rome, v — 
the probable period of his birth, Ib. — iibt education and 
early years, vi— to distingn'sh Idmself at the bar, his 
flrat ambition, vii.— created consul, ix — liLs History 
and Annals mutilated by the tribes who overturn 
the Roman umpire, xi, xU. — disaortatlon on bfi 
geniiiB* xiii — xv — refutation of his imputed atheism, 
Ib. — hiB knowledge of the heart, xrl— account of his 
works, from tbolr appenrance after the revival of 
letters, ib. — notices of bis tronalntors, lb, — xvLU.— 
plan of his work, 96 — bis Iqdecbinn concerning the 
government of human albirs. 165— W'rltes the his- 
tory of Domltian, 1B4— that history has not reached 
posterity, lb. n. — one of the college of fifteen and pra?- 
toT, 185— regulates the ceremonies of the secular 
games, ib. — his modest deprecation of the charge of 
vanity In mentioning this drcnmstance, ib. — the de- 
sign of his work aa it regards the testimony of other 
authors, 230— pstablishoe hJs title to l'^; artiallty when 
entering on the bUtnry of OaJba, Otho, and Vitelllns, 
by dlsciaindng all knowledge of ^em by marks of 
favonr or personal Injory, 343— the loundhtlnn of hla 
fortune laid by VeipaslaD, and advanced by Htns Ind 
Domltian, ib — dealgna to oompoae the history of 
Nerva and TnOan, Ib. — reaerveB It for tfae evening of 
hiB days, and antidpatea that period with gladness, 
lb. — acknowledges the Infloence of the god% 400 — 
marries the daoghter of Agricola, 601. 

TanfiiM^ temple of, 24. a 

TVzat/ifw, SOD of Jnplter, 124. ^ 

Tare»tum, 9 — veteran soldiers locorporatfS* w 1th tlie 
Inbahllantu of, 256, 
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Tarpeitm vdc, 164— Ua lMiDdr«d itefw, 447-4ti dfeu. 

ttoo. lb. a 

th€ Pr9vd, 81, 161— •dorm tke c«(MtoJ with the 
•pella of Bomm PooMtU, 44a 
Tm r ra e im a, dty of, 446— taken by ■orprlae, asd the oon- 
•eqaeat ooafnaloo and maaaacre of the defanreleM 
moitltade, 460. 

Tana, a Thradan ctdof, ataba hinwelf, J2£. 

Tartanut the lirer, 488. 

TatioM jodo tffy , SSl 

Tatius, Tihu, the Sabloe kltiff, 96 -huUi thp rapibd lu 
Rocne, S06— Rom alas natabilitbea an ord^r ttf prit'^ts lu 
hoaonr of, 416, and a 
Tmtmus, flowt, £5, S07. 

Taur a m it iatu, BM. 

Taurimian caralry, S06— dty, 406. 

Taunu adds to the nruament of Rome, 07. 

Towruf, MouHi, 174, 214, 275. 

Telattum^ M. 

Tdaboi poaeeaa the tale of Caprcffi, 12a 
TeleHnus, Lttciui, conauJ, 305. 

Temnoi IrOured by an earthquake, 

Tenateriant, Avitue tfareatena to carry e word nnd Are 
througii their territorioa. If they refuse to renounce a 
oonfederary with the Anaebariatu, — they lay down 

their anna, lb.— Join Cirllli, 467— tend ambanadora to 
the Afrippinlan colony, 463— account of, 561 and n. 
T'mof, lale of, 04. 

TeretUtiu. Mnrctu, npiritedly iTowa hla frlondahip for 
Sejauna before the aenatr, 100 — tffecte uf Wm addrew, lb 
Ttrmm, the inhabitants of nrppoeod to rouaplre with a 
peasant B^rainat the life of L. Pl«i, 121. 

Tertuifimu, Fafeatiut, tribane of the p< ople, 462. 
Tmttfir, 04. 

Teutoburginm, forcet of, 27. 

Teutons, 40^ 

Tlkala, town of, 79. 

Tkamet, the river, 256. 

Tkebet, magnificent mini of, 00 and a 
TheaphaiufM of kfttylene, tlie confidential friend of IN>m- 
pey the Great, 164— the Greeks pay divine honours fo 
the memory of, Ib. 

Tkn>pkifuM condemned f(»r forgery by the Arcopagns of 
Athenn, 56 — 1*1 bo attomplii to gain a pardon for him, 
abut in vain, ib. 

TheteuM^ 12*. 

TkettaHam, 171. 

Thrace, 56— Rheecuporli king of, 62— Join tlie HomBne, 


121 . 

Tkrtrsea, P<ettu, opposes a law relative to Symcnae, 240 
—excites sgalnit himself a number cW enemies, lb — 
dir^usted at the meanness of the fathers, leaves hie 
■eat In the sffiate, and walks ont of the house, B5I— hH 
■peecb at the trial of 'nmarrhus, 272 — prohibited hr 
Nero from appearing ammig Ibe senators wbo con- 
gratulated him on the delivery of Pnppma, 2»— this rir- 
cumstance deemed a pndude to his min, Ib.— the dc- 
lutuLaipP X Ilf N ero’a vindictive fary,3nR— acmsed.ib 
300— offers toconf^ his enemies, and place hU Inno- 
cence in the dearest light, 310 -cnnsultalion with his 
friends on the giost advisable course to pursue. Ib.- 
al^wrd to choose the mode of his desth, 312— converaM 
with Demetrius the phlloaopher on the Immortality of 
the souL 315— hli undaunted demeanour hi the lut 
eatrernky, lb.-his charmrter, 3l7-4n habits of IW^d- 
ship with Vespasian, 461 -enloglsed by Arolenua Bus- 

tioua,fc8I. . 

Wf—flw.#. tX* drcomrtBWwhlrtjnl. 

him one oMp emperort confidential friends, 1» 

7%«4«M4MWty of, beelefed, IW. 

TkuU, islaiHl of, 561 and n. 


Tkitrium, the ■pecUcle of harse-raees Hireiitsd by 
luhabltants of, 254 snd a * 

a popular lohject of tr^ady, 631 aad a. 

Tiber, the river, Innndation nf, lays the lertl 
nnder water, 33-a project ti. prevent Ms nrvfiewl^, 
formed and abandoned, 54— Nero orders all daaMfSd 
com lo be thrown Into, 278— mouth of, 286— fearful ef. 
ferti of an Inundation of, 375. 

Ttberrui Nero adorned with the title uf Imperator, 4— 
an exile in the Isle of Hhodea, 5— prorUimed emperor, 
6-an ancompUce In the murder of Agrippa POstha- 
miu, lb. — silertB republican princlpleii, ib.«^ree4> ~ 
Germanlcus, 7— an heir (»f Augustus, 1* a prnfsand 
master of disslmulstton. 111— retolvei tii keeppcMs. 
don of the rapltal, and neithtir to liszard his owe hir 
the empire's safety, 22 — ^Jealous st the victories ef 
Oertnsnicus, 24— the sirogmore of his wife the most 
powerful motive for his retreat tii Rhodes, ib -orders 
her to be starved to death, lb — ui the Augustan so- 
dallty, 25— condenius tlui motive of Gernianieea tai 
burying the bones nf Varus and his Ipflon, 
toied upon by bllanaa, who mukes hbt heerigM More 
imven<»med, 31 — revives tlie Isw of violsled majesty, 
ib. — unwilling to rejnove men from their employments, 
and the various resMins aisigifed for this peculLsiity, 
.‘14 — In bis letters to Germanlcus requests him to return 
to Rome, 47— attends to hear the esuse of Urgulanla, 
50— exempts fWmi Imposts lities which suftur by an 
earthquake, 55, 56— rejerlH a prop^s^al to i>nison Arnil- 
nlus, fH — bis spi«ech to the senate at the trial nf IImi, 
76— on prelence of recruiting Ms health, retires Into 
Campania, P4— Ills unruffled temper amidst murmurs 
of discontent, 66 — hbt letter to the senste on the war 
in Gaul, BU— on Roman prudlgsllly, HO— B2— desires 
that his son Drusus may be Invested with tribunltian 
dignity, ib. — not mentioned In the will of Juma, 00 — 
tlirowB off the mask, and harsases the people by arts 
of cruelty, 100 — bis firmness st the death of Drusus, 
106 — bis Hpeech to the senate on that ocradon, Ib — 
commends to them the sons of GerraanlcuB, lb.— de- 
livers the funeral panegyrio of Ills son, 107— reprimands 
the pontiffa and other priests, for bleuding with the 
solemn vows offered for his rafety the namta of Nrm 
and Drusus, 100, 1 10— despises the (offerings of adula- 
tlon, 117— rewilves lo lie In wait for a clandestine mur- 
der of Agrippina, 124— ivtlJTs to Campania with a slen- 
der retiuue, 125— remslns a voluiitary exile eleven 

■ years, Ib.— his life saved h> Hejanns. 126— dedli-mtes the 
two temples In Caropanin which serve ss a pretext for 
quitting Rome, 128— pawses over to Capreie, ib — dls- 
■Imulatioa hls darling pmetJee, aud placed by him in 
the rank of vlrlm^ 130— does not pny the duller 
to hie mother, l:«— retrenches the greater pari of Uw 
honours deiToed to her memory, ib —after the desfh 
ofLivia he loses all restraint, Ib — In s letter Vt Ihv 
M*nate accuHes Agrippina and her son Nero, ib— aciwU 
orders fo a party of pnelorian guards to take them both ^ 
Intocustody. ISt^-eommands Drusus, son of Germaol- 4 
cus, fo be eooflned and guarded, l40-hls Jealousy of 
Sejanua, 14*-coiU(enti lo tbs raarrtsge of Kt^as wllb 
Livia, lb.^JverthrowB that minister, J47-<i^oiiimaBds 
an bHllsrclinliiate mtssarre of all In any degraa coo- 
oarted with him, 152— judicial astrolog bis favuarlte 
study, 105— hla atiadoos persecution of the memory 
of Drusus, 100— the deluge of bfond cannot soffen Ms 
rmelty. 173— hla Irresolation 00 the point of namlag a 
niocewir, 176, 170— rJid ores every eoertaAmeot on 
hia e<is*titutloa with calm compoanre, th.— every tWng 
faila hbn but Ms dltalmulation, ITT— tko rwnalosof life 

.mfrtheredby Macro. i:9-r«cBpltulslhiaof Ms Wslory, 

lb.— Ws character, III 

.! j A 
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I i Romui kuiftat, SSI— forniMr o/ 

JMr. 107. 

UntetoiM, SQO, 3DS n. 

n coniDand«r of the prstorlan 

fnanli, W4 recommended to Nero by hii rloee, lb.— 
filitt u aaoewlut orer the emperor, ib.— rleei to the 
Ufhflit plbjfa of credit and Influence at rourt, 80^ 
wafabee the paaeluQB of hl« master, lb.— begins secret 
bostiUtles against Plaotni and Sylla, lb.— minute des- 
crlptloQ of an entertainment he ^res toNero, S&l and 
n. — crtmf nates Rufus, 8D0 — triumphal omaments 
granted tn, fiUH— bis statues, lb. — the public rolce loud 
against, 300— account of, lb.— ordered tn pnt an end to 
Us Ufe, 37a 

TVjfraitsf, king of Armenls, 40, 173. 

TigrwtMf appointed by Nero to assume the regal dla- 
4em of Armenia, 2A6— established on the throne by 
Jporbulo, lb.— lays waste the country of the Adlabe- 
Alans, 873. 

Ti^ranoceria^ dty of, surrenders to Curbulo, 2b5— be- 
Meged by Moneses, )f74 

7%rif, the rlrer, ITS, 202. 

TViMreAiu, Ckatditu, proserutcd, 279. 

TimMeutt an Athenian. 402. 

Tim^tamOf provlDce of, 403. 

Tiridaim named by llberlus as a fit riral to contend 
with Artlbanus. 170-alded by Vltellins, 172— weU nigh 
established on the throne of Farthls, 174— his splendid 
reception at Seleuda, lb.— Invested with sorereigiity, 
lb.— a general defection in Us army on tbe approach 
of Artabanos, 173 — flees Into Syria, Lb. 

TffUUUMt brother of Vologetls, 814— his brother deter, 
mines to pUce Um upon tbe throno of Armenia, ib.— 
and abandons the eaterpiise, lb.— Inrades Annepia, 
883— remonstratee with Corbolo, 836-retlres with his 
forces from before tbe enemy, 837— sbandons the war 
In deapalr, 256— crowned by his (mother, and ordered 
to aztermlnate Hgraoes from the throne, 274 — his in- 
terrlew with Corbulo, 2SS— prepares for his Journey 
to Rome, ib.— his aniral in Italy, 318— magnlflcent 
spectacle at Us meeting with Nero, lb.— submits to 
prostrate himself before the emperor, ib.— his magna- 
nimity tn retaining hts sword, lb.— splendid spectacle 
on tha day appointed for his coronation, lb. SH^-hia 
oontamptlble spee ch to the emperor, ib.— crowned, lb. 

a tt empts to Instruct Nero in the religion of the Ma- 
gi, 3M>— reoetres vast sums from him dally, and a stlU 
larger present at Us departure, lb.— returns to Arme- 
nia, lb. 

Tiro, freedman of acero, 647. 

TYfus, JulUtmuM, obtains consular oruaments, 372. 

TUw, son of Vespasiui, sent to cungratulate (ialba, 383 
— recelree lateliigeuoe of Us death at Coiiutii, lb.— 
Us talent!, graceful mimi, and amiable countenance, 
H).— ntoms to Jodma, lb.— his lure of Berenice, lb.— 

ft turns a oesntlua of hostlHtles betireen Vespatlaii and 
Hoeteims Into a lasUng peace, 394- co nsul, 460— Us 
cfaanecar, reception In Judeea, and Us forces, 407— Ids 
flspoM tto es for tbs taking of Jsrnialam, 604— bis tem- 
per and ofl ers, AI3, (see Jniv)— ha laaras Jodea to 
make tha tear of ^ypt, presides ai a fsstiral of Apis, 
■alls fnr Rome and makes a prtrate entry Into the 
etty, Btib dU— Mnmpfa of Veepastea and Tltoa, 681— 
glTi* tLjrMiB ta prtvata plaasnroa, but rasAalM btm- 
datf la mpact flar pobUe optailoii, lb. 

Thishn, a of Asia, h^Jorod by an eartfaqnake, 65i 

TkianAw Mhts. U7. 


ftraah w , a fWUy orator^ 654 andi^L 

and Tkurwuo, the two baj^ef, 164 


Toun, the people of, rerolt, 07, 09. 

TniUianM, 184 

TVaperod, dty of, 236, 430. 

TroboOiuM UaMmm, 262— Britain goTemed by, 305— 
deeplsed for his araiiee, lb.— hy a mutiny among bis 
•oldierB, obliged to escape from the Island, 406— his 
character, 3ea 

Tfibodoju^ their oonntry, 567. 

TWmefiM, Island of, LSR 

Trinobantians, 266, 60a 

Trooobor, beads sn insurrection In Cilicia, 216— put Dt 
death, lb. 

Troj/ boasted to be the cradle of Uie Romans, 124— 
Nero deduces the Roman people fh)m a Trojan oriniji 
217. ’ 

Truiulenxiati harbour. 614. 

Tubaniet, 243. 

TtUIitu Valeniinua, a Treverisn Incendiary, 466— poeses- 
ses a daring genius and h turbulent rein of eloquence, 
486— opposes all terras of accommodation, 480— luvadLHl 
In Us strong hold by C4*reii]ls, 467 -made prisoner, Ib. 
— suffsTs death wllh unshaken constaury, 493, 

Tunfrriofu, SSB-flght with Cirlils, 481— submit to tlic 
Romans, 496 

Turau, a Thrmdan leader, 122. 

TwraniuM, Caiut, controller of the com and public 
stores, 6, lOa 

TurulliuM CereaHj, a canturioii, 301. 

Ttiiculum, 191, 218. 

TWcoju, 191. 

TyrrhemoHi, 124— colony of the, settied by 

TyrrheHUt, son of king Atys, 124 

Tjfrt, 301. 


Vada, 606 — besieged by CivUls, .507. 

Valeiu, VeciiuM, current tradition of, IDM — his death, 10 L 

ValerioM AtiaUcuM epjoys the honour of two coubul. 
lUps, 1B1— his adultery with Puppms, lb.— his wealth, 
lb. — Bcensed, lb.— his death, 192. 

Valeri%u AHatinu, goreriior of Belgir Gaul, 305— con 
sul elect, 466 

FandaU, 638 and n. 

Fdhgio, See Si’rfo. 

Fmgiewt SOO — augment the array of Tutor, 460— ac- 
count of them, 567 and n. 

Fanmtu, 02 — raised by Drusus to reign over tlie Sue. 
▼buss, 207— driven from Us tbroue, lb.— nature of bis 
reign, lb. 

J’ardanot, son of Vologeses, 225. 

Fariniaiu, 567. 

Fariui tbe poet, 611 and n. 

Farro, Fibidiut, 66. 

Fasmoeat general of Vologeses’ cavalry, 277. 

Fatiniua entertains Nero at Beneventum *-^lh a show 
of gladiators, 289— the most p^r^^hi^of sll Itia de- 
testable oharacters that disgrace tbe court of tbe em- 
peror, lb.— hla origin ambeharacter^ ib. 

VMom aitar, 19 and n. ^ 

Ubimmi, 17— tbelr dty devoted to destmrtlon, *19— 
Agrippina bom In their eapltal dty, 206— proud of a 
Roman name style tbemeelvaa the Agiipplnlan eolouy, 
460, &ff7 and r.— their cohorts cot tn plai^ 470— their 
predatory excorilon Into Oermany, Ib.— or^sowered 
by soperior muabers, ib, — thdr fldellty to Rome nn- 
shaken, lb. tiialr German origin, 667^ i 

Votmbntm, the great market-place in and u. 

. 410. 7 

F e Wfl , a-propbetam of the Bructerian natlou, 482— rules 
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tarrltory^ ib.— U€ orark of Oar- 
■iu g»U «7 uf CernUi wot u a 
Moot of, ficn, a. 

— ■nrtfft 87. 

Um throM and U'd of CarUnnaD- 


■ to daatli, M, 5fUL 
I, lb. — AjuaUtiuiiiJ, lb. — StrmtuokPi 

tlie BriUth iBalroutanla, 437 
PUQ,3rW. ' 

foi proor of th» prarlocr of Cappa- 
Pito, 6^ — tlte tarrrdutal dIfuUy 
mill, — his drath aud rUaractrr, 
Britain, 54f7. 

ClvillK, 506. 

r, cudsqI, i^HO—coniniasds tha l<*fiODi’on 
,13] — wbatbar be uplred In the re- 
kan UDSiilvod problem, lb. — tlie Ipgbmn, dia. 
paciHidurt of Nero, make him a tender uf 
lb.— he dediiies the nfliT, lb. — hIs nomna 
iters Gaul at the head of the leifioiia, ib. 
w vrilh Viudex, tb.— (jalba jtH-aJlN blru 
r^paat In Ixjvror Germany, 34(!, 347— tliroalened 
on by the auldlere, 40J, 100. 

•a «».«'<•• 

9 agalnjit, n5fi2 and n. 

, pleading chief uf the Kriniaus, 
muMicipai tOH'n. V5S. 

Sfacriet, a Roman knight, 47— executed, Ifil 
the retentraent of Nen> for kligbting 
aceompIlBhrnentfl, 3:^2— ^tuimands the army 
8£3— bexiegefl Jotnpatn, 3:^^— wounded, 326 
ie life of Joae* hin-, lb —forms no design nor 
iu5t tlie Interest of Cialha, 347— haH aJmiwt 
Jewish war tu a rtimdiulun, 381— his char- 
imat 08 Ills strongtii, and reflerls on the 
of entering on advll \%iu-, 40B— Ills fricnda 
nripal ofBrera endeavour to Ox his reholu- 
10 — the flmt step (uwardi rrealing him 
taken at Alexandria, -llo — equanimity of hU 
in this miils, lb. — the whole ppovlnce of Syria 
him, 41) — adopts meaioiree fur proaecutiog 
lU — the prosperous aspect of hU aflklrs, 412 
iers deiilierate abuot the plan of thoir open- 
IfS, 424 — Ignorant of the rapid progms in Italy, 
Thdent sedition among his troops appeased by 
426— the fleet at Ravenna dedams for him, 
possetflloa uf Alexandria, with a view tu 
Rome by famine, 13B— di'portmeot of the se- 
towards him after the lurrender and uu-k of 
400 — bis dreumstaucaa after Um receipt of in. 
^ the battle of CremooB, 478— Titus 'i endea- 
hi s dlspleaaare at Domltlan, 47U— hii 
^Ib,— Ua rece^on of Antunlus, — be works 

'pretended Blraculona cures while at Alexandria, 
visit to the aanctnary of Serapla, ib.— his de- 
troa inexandrlm for Rome, bSO— his deport. 
In trmvelKnf from Brondiulain to the raplt^, Ib. 
ph of Vespasian and THos, 521— sketch of the 
of Vespasian, ib.— hts private condoet not 
ik— fals toeatmentof Helvidlus Priseos, and 
ins and Eponioa, 5 22 pe ri od of the death of 
of Tltna, ai^ of Domttlaii, 5S3— having 
iperlaJ digaity, Agrleola deolares for 
Agiieola to the patrldan order and 
of Aqnttaina, fltftVvVespasUn'b eon. 

1 oAcer In Britain, fiOd 



Foaiilmtt Sojfmt, arrwed of nrltiof a satiiVal ptS^ 
-against CaUgula, \m, I61— kills himmofU Ik 
f'asfhtfnr, Lmeitta, the cars of rebuUdiag tka OapiM ooai- 
mltted to, 479. 

rottrorhu S^mrimMo, a Roman romiMnder, 309 qaiMi 
a sediUim among tba aoldiery, 300. 
rasurfiu, ifaMf, Iffi. 

Vettiku Bofmmv, a coaiaiaoder under Corimln, ff4— 
fovernur of Britain, 405 ■ ■ b alances betwean VltaRRis 
and Vespasian, 418— Us character, and o. 

Vtbtdin, the eMesi of the realal virgins, 10 3 — p ra v ai led 
on by Measallna to mediate between her and the em- 
perur, lb. 104. 
f'lMditu I’arro, 50. 

Vtbitiiu, chief of the IfennaDdartans, 02, fQ7. 

I'tdiiu, Caitu, scciues Libo, 10. 

ninu ifatriM, 242 — liU threatening entry lolu the ootm. 
try Ilf the Tencterians, 243. 

f'lAitu CnpHJf, sn adrnemte, 257— his wealth, hU pasrur, 
and hli tulciiLs, ;1S7— arrases A. Faostua, 907— his 
fame, 035 — bis origin and eminence, lb. 

VibiHj Martut, 05— summons Plsu to stand hit trial, 00 
— aifuvd, 170 — govpTOor of Syria, 184. 

ViUnM Strewu, proconsul of the farther Spain, 106— 
foDDd guilty of opprawiion, atid baaisked, lb.— « man 
uf savage manners, Ib.— charged by hla son with rnn. 
splrory sgslnst the emperor, and with sandlDg aads- 
surlef into Gaul, 113— remanded to the tslaad uf Am. 
urgns, 1)4. 

f’iStus fienrtint, his son, s dsrlng arcuser, 11‘i, 1J7. 

J tbuiimuM, an incendiary, 14— pat tu death, 10. , 

l'i(iiilUuM, pnctiir, 232. 

rte/ine, the birtli-plsre of AsIsUnu, ISl— inhaUlsAts uf 
at war with the people of J.yous, 366. 
ynt/fftMurtif 483, 4Ri). 
f’inicmaisr, 101. 

/'iMicfur, Marcui, account of, 163— Tiberius gives him 
Julia, the danghter of Gnrmaidrut, In marriage, Ik— 
appointed amuog others h> esUmate Indlridoal kwaaa 
by a flm at Hotne, 175. 

f'lmiu, Titut, consul, 343— Galba, In the derUoa of life, 
wholly resigns himself to him and Laeo, 1H5 Iris pra. 
tllgacy, lb — bis advice to GaJba, 355— his death, SSfr— 
account of, 300. 

Ttpsaaio, dsugliler of Marcus Agrlppa, 10— wife af Tl- 
berlus, and divorced by him, lb.— mother of Dtosim, 
78— her death, lb. 

J'i)Manuu, Lurtui, consnl, IWl 
J'lptanvu Oalha, prwtor, his death, 56. 
f'ip40unu, Cai'to, consul, 247. 

yirgd, 041— a set uf orilin prefer Lucrolius to Um, 657 
and a 

Fi9ttUiuM Vorro, 87— mnaul, IQD — pruaacutes SUns and 
bin wife, I 111. 

J ilttilta, mother.ln.law of Petronlns, OR 
y'iUilmt, Ftibihu, a dread/ol dl sa st vf befSsUitiVD li gjui 
committed to kls care, Sl-^ent to nooraao tli4La4|^| 
of Oaul, 42— bnay In euUectlng evidence 
05— amuesPisu,70-thaaneerdotal dignity 
TO— cited to appear before the se n a te , on a omm kf 
coBaplrary, 159— dies of a brokan heart, Ik ~ 

rUomut fhdMtui, 50. 

rtUmuM, LmctMM, consol. 167— fatlMr af the kMpatnr, lb, 
D.-iotrastad with the exanaand bathappik 
meoKiry held la detaMatloa, Ik— eatne 
n.— indies the prindpal mao of PHtMi IphMTalt, 
172— aenda a datachaast to foaU m iamnt0^ 
among the aitaans, 174-tha frlamd af CMtn^ M- ' 
caoaor,t00 aenmaf, tlfl-4hma tiasaa eaM^ ^ 
roMms, aauBhy Onthn to tilw npMildM IW 

commmA of the af — the W iva r rtl as, fty m$ 



m^mm ,IIM fM«M ^ 

Hwaift iWlo tw i to<ngiir#i 
jjMri^iito Uitfr'ft^Yitei IM* ftj ni 'u dl irt* «M 
tfmjt Orndm. wtth MDtkM^ 

. Ih^WtiH tM *• M«. 

iMJisa f fofariaa, and rwahw It 
p ti»Qgi flT < of » prtDo, m-adraMMlewMltelyi 

^1 WM lTMlrti^MfUoo thattho Warliootdt^by 
, fta ioa* of OtW), lb.— bM ntUhM- tekttiMr appttft. 
HaiforbwltMi, lb— Tklti tbt floU of Bodritmai boMO 
' tbi fMttfti of tba recent rlrtoiT, 1(77 — vHdomi ita 
honron without nobon, Ibu— dreeda Veqwilaiii 40B— 
woc«tCitlw ttllo of Aofuitiu, 414— tall inoj dofooted 
tt CrMMti» ISt 433— the whole force of the empire 
breMferred to VetpealMi. 497— ntlflei i treaty with 
;dhhHH>4, in the temple of A polio, 44d—hkfrfatt>de reject 
nB tcTM of deoomiDodatlon, lb .— do kniger emperor, 
M^themneoffllvll dlmeiiiloD, U7^wr1tm to An- 
PboiiitTeqBertlnf t cematkm of vmi for ooe day, but 
^ ihfo e e J, 461— tall partfoaoe conquered, 45S— hU mli- 
Mtible dfoith, 4flS ree ep ltalitlon, lb.— tali cbinctCT, lb. 
’’MSm, 14104 m, brother of the emperor, 976— reoelTea 
the I pB u b nf tettery, 4 fl i ao coi ee Junlui Blmeoi, 
430— eahorta forth! deihoea of the dty under the com. 
■and of^ til ■itthei lata Campa^ to chedc the 
ptafTMi af areralt, 44e- tikwe tba dty of Timdni, 
440^ ehanotec. Ibw-pat to death, 400. 

‘Waptlo d e a th at laadTaaeedafe for weephig oyer 
bar loa, ML 


■aM, 106,439. 

W i r^ hai^aBaa|w,663 

'm m i Uma On a dm da i , foramor of Syria, SlS-punUiee 
hndkk loaorfeHta with death, 313— dlaeord betweeii 
tala lad Carbolo, Vlt flUe. 8M. 

AapdK dfewB^aoi 


■ aordaci aeriboB Un ai, 40a 
h«f AtidaaU,8S3 
r i^ab ij •o F la tti foa aadem left to fay Me fotber Vo. 
hoh^ 198 h h iaa^P|r a (2nek eooeubliie, Slf— in. 
wtdm Ammkk, e eil da bk brotber Iliidatae 
I aritvoil^riirfbroaaiant, 833-oroWiw him 


hd^ff AiMla, 9W . raolm^aroM awv wftfa 

ffaMfilM— Mda aabhaadoca than, ff7h-p4he j; ratam 

y iaieai 3ri ,aaih!da!laMwir,». ait rrt ai lifo ai^ 

l*htiie, fo. iMi th him, tn, OT-ooapaot hetwtS^ 
them, Ibr-andi a nb taai nt i fo Nero, Bp. warda. 
dared aieliiat Urn, tt imirm a tmoe, si. 
rtisoMMi, lOL 

fefiihM, CMut, 438. ^ 

hk daatha^^jktlafidhhedriaracte^ 

FtkukUf QMtatfM, eomnl, SL 
FaaaiwalMntedkliif of IWtfa1a,90-Ul.traatad byhk 
aahJMta, ib.— Aeei to Armenia, 40-raoelved by the 
AnpenUni with open irmi, lb— remoyed to Pom- 
peiopotk, 00-kmed, (Q. 

F om m n, fother of Volofeiee, 9(9. 

C/rNa4a, (T79. 

UrUm^ttmt dty of, 444 

UrgvioMta rdted ibo?e the power of the law by lirle, 

60, a lult ifilnit, lb. 

Utipiatu, 343— inyei t MifontUfum.iTS— their territory, 
601— an eztnnnlliiary exploit of the, 006, (M)6. 

. Utpea, dty of, SCB. 

Fuleatty 8ff7. 

FuUiaiiy Itaa birth-place of Bfjanni, KH 

w 

Wakal^ a branch of the Rlilne m called by the (Hnle 
41. 


XeiwfMka, 306. 

Xenop^ the phyildan of Oaodlot, 318— ioatlfated by 
Agrlpplm, ti a We iw the death of the emperor, *^ 9 ‘ 


Zeiw, kisf of Arroeuii, 60 l 

ZeaeMo, wife of HhadamUtoi, itibbed and thrown Into 
the Araxei by her biuband, 813-rowjned by ihep- 
herda, and earrkd to the court of Tlridatee, lb 
ZaMfiM, dty of, 809. 

Zevidaai, a Itndan klny , 304 


7 r^ttnun, yiLLaman. 






